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PREFACE. 


♦♦• 


The  volume  of  the  Anntjal  CrcLOP-fiDiA.  for  1872  presents  die  satisfactory 
settlement  of  all  disputed  questions  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
EritaiDy  by  the  unusual  means  of  arbitration ;  the  peaceful  operation  of  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  France,  and  the  most 
astonishing  manifestation  of  national  resources  on  the  part  of  her  people ;  the 
voluntary  resignation  of  his  throne  by  the  King  of  Spain,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  people,  his  retirement,  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  another  republic 
in  Europe ;  the  condition  and  progress  of  Italy  since  the  removal  of  the  capital 
to  Borne,  and  the  exercise  of  the  entire  temporal  power  by  the  King ;  the  re- 
forms in  Germany  tending  to  limit  the  power  of  the  people,  and  increase,  con- 
centrate, and  consolidate  the  control  of  the  Emperor  over  the  numerous  states, 
and  to  remove  all  organized  sources  of  opposition  to  his  absolute  sway,  together 
Tiith  other  changes  brought  about  under  the  influence  of  popular  or  monar- 
chical principles  among  the  people  of  Europe.  The  important  local  questions 
and  the  relations  of  the  various  nationalities  of  the  world,  arising  from  race, 
numbers,  military  power,  wealth,  and  the  combined  antagonistic  interests  in 
operation,  are  here  set  forth  with  ftdness  and  completeness. 

The  interest  of  the  affairs  of  the  ITnited  States  was  increased  by  the  recur- 
rence of  a  presidential  election.  The  appeal  to  the  people  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  for  an  approval  of  its  conduct  and  a  renewal  of  authority  in  the 
hands  of  those  exercising  it,  while  the  determined  but  confused  efforts  of  oppo- 
nents were  exerted  to  secure  its  condemnation  and  dismissal  from  office,  led  to 
the  manifestation  of  some  very  unusual  phases  of  political  action,  which  are 
stated  in  these  pages.  The  rapid  improvement  of  all  sections  of  the  Union 
since  the  late  disasters,  the  influence  of  novel  civil  and  political  relations  on  a 
portion  of  the  citizens,  the  efforts  to  secure  equal  civil  and  social  privileges  to 
every  one,  the  developments  by  industry  as  displayed  in  the  census,  the  rapid 
advance  of  all  the  States,  and  especially  the  Southern,  the  material  improvement 
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of  the  people,  and  the  measures  adopted  bj  Congress,  with  the  debates  thereon, 
are  herein  fully  presented. 

The  details  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  States  embrace  the  resources 
and  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government ;  the  decrease  of  the  public  debt, 
and  the  reduction  of  taxation ;  the  extension  of  manufactures ;  the  decline  of 
the  conmiercial  interest ;  the  banking  system ;  the  expansions  and  contractions 
of  values ;  the  extension  of  internal  trade  and  commerce ;  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  States ;  their  debts  and  resources ;  the  various  political  conventions  as- 
sembled during  the  year,  with  their  platforms ;  the  results  of  elections ;  the 
pi'oceedings  of  State  Legislatures ;  the  increase  of  educational  and  charitable 
institutions ;  the  rapid  extension  of  transportation  by  raiboads,  and  of  com- 
munication by  telegraphs,  and  all  those  matters  which  exhibit  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  people. 

Under  Diploniatic  Correspondence,  will  be  found  che  proceedings  of  the 
Court  of  Arbitration,  at  Geneva. 

The  discoveries  in  the  various  branches  of  Astronomical,  Chemical,  and  other 
sciences,  with  new  applications  to  useful  purposes,  are  extensively  presented. 

The  improvements  of  Mechanical  Industry  have  been  marked  and  useful, 
although  less  extensive  than  in  many  previous  years. 

Geographical  Discoveries  have  been  actively  pushed  forward,  and  with  some 
surprising  results. 

The  record  of  Literature  and  Literary  Progress  is  not  less  interesting  than 
in  any  previous  year,  and  ample  details  are  given  of  its  state,  as  well  at  home 
as  in  England,  and  in  each  of  the  countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  history  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the  country,  with  the  results 
of  their  conventions,  and  their  branches,  membership,  and  progress  of  opinions, 
are  here  given  from  official  sources. 

The  memory  of  deceased  persons  of  note,  in  every  department  of  society,  is 
briefly  noticed. 

All  important  documents,  messages,  orders,  treaties,  and  letters  from  official 
persons,  have  been  inserted  entire. 

A  complete  Index  of  names  of  persons  and  places,  and  of  the  events  and 
facts  comprised  in  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  Anntjal  Ctolop-edia.,  will  be 
issued  in  one  volume  without  delay. 
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ADVENTISTS,  a  religions  denomination  in 
the  United  States,  fonnded*^by  William  Miller 
ia  1833,  after  whom  they  have  sometimes 
been  called  Millerites.  They  believe  the  sec- 
ond advent  of  Ohrist,  and  the  establishment 
by  him  of  the  millennium,  to  be  near  at  hand. 
They  number  about  80,000  members.  Most 
of  the  Adventists  believe  in  the  final  annihila- 
tion of  the  wicked.  One  branch  of  them  cele- 
brates Saturday  instead  of  Sunday  as  a  holy 
day;  they  are,  therefore,  called  Seventh-Day 
Adventists. 

Seventh-Day  AdventUt8.—T!he  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists  was 
held  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  on  the  29th  of 
December,  1871.  The  following  statistics 
were  presented : 
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204 

4,801 

The  pledges  to  the  fund  for  systematic  be- 
nevolence amounted  to  a  total  sum  of  $25,- 
956.42.  A  visiting  delegate  from  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists  was  present. 
The  home  missionaries  had  labored  in  Canada, 
Indiana,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  and  with 
the  Danish  and  Norwegian  populations  of  the 
Northwestern  States.  A  favorable  report  was 
made  of  the  missionary  work  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  General  Conference  at 
▼ou  xn.— 1    A 


Tramelan  and  Chaux-de-fonds,  in  Switzerland. 
The  Conference  recommended  the  continued 
prosecution  of  this  work,  as  well  as  of  that 
among  the  foreign-born  populations  of  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  denomination  are  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Bewlvedj  That  we  erateftilly  aoknowlodge  the 
providence  of  God  in  calling  our  attention,  as  a  peo- 
ple, to  tratha  of  such  pricelesB  value  aa  the  doctrine 
of  the  advent  of  our  Lord  at  the  door ;  the  closing 
work  of  our  High-Priest  iiv  the  heavenly  sanctuary ; 
the  three  messages  of  Kev.  xiv.;  the  Sabbath  and  the 
law  of  Gk>d;  the  subject  of  Christian  temperance; 
the  nature  and  order  of  the  work  of  the  Judgment ; 
the  doctrine  of  spiritual  gifts ;  the  nature  and  des- 
tiny of  man ;  the  final  restoration  of  our  earth  to  its 
oriflnnal  excellence  and  glory ;  and  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  whole  familv  of  the  redeemed  at  the 
return  of  our  Lord  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

A  second  resolution  recited  a  number  of  the 
more  important  events  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  year,  as  indicating  "  the  speedy  ap- 
proach of  the  final  day,"  as  incentives  to  a  re- 
newed consecration  "  to  the  important  and  re- 
sponsible work  "  of  warning  mankind  ^'  of  the 
judgments  of  God  now  impending."  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  treasury  during  the  year  were 
$4,078.81;  the  sum  of  $8,156.82  had  been 
paid  out.  The  net  assets  of  the  Publishing  As- 
sociation were  $60,893.09,  or  $10,879.07  more 
than  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year.  The 
denomination  has  a  weekly  paper,  the  Adtent 
Beview  and  Herald  of  the  Sabbath^  which  is 
published  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Evangelical  Adventists,  —  The  American 
Evangelical  Advent  Conference  met  at  the  He- 
bron Encampment  on  August  7th.  The  Con- 
ference confined  itself  to  the  usual  business  of 
an  ecclesiastical  body.  Financial  affairs  were 
assigned  to  the  American  Millennial  Associa- 
tion, which  met  at  the  Hebron  Encampment 
on  August  10th.  The  total  receipts  of  the  As- 
sociation, including  the  balance  from  the  pre- 
vious year,  were  $6,437.67 ;  its  expenditures, 
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$6,929.31.  The  Association  publishes  two 
papers,  the  Advent  Herald  and  the  YouWe 
ViHtor^  and  a  namber  of  books  and  tracts, 
and  has  the  care  of  the  Harrisburg  and  Snow- 
shoe  missions.  A  general  camp-meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Adventists  is  held  annually  at 
Hebron,  and  is  the  chief  bond  of  the  Society. 
As  their  name  implies,  they  hold  the  ordinary 
*^  evangelical "  doctrines  respecting  the  immor- 
tality of  the  sonl  and  kindred  subjects.  They 
differ  from  other  evangelical  denominations, 
chiefly  in  that  they  are  expecting  the  second 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  a  day  not 
far  distant. 

AFRICA.  Effypt  is  yearly  becoming  in  a 
higher  degree  the  most  powerfcd  among  the 
native  states.  Although  the  Government  stu- 
diously avoids  any  open  rupture  with  the  Sal- 
tan of  Turkey,  no  one  doubts  its  intention  to 
seize  the  first  favorable  opportunity  to  assert 
its  entire  independence.  The  plans  of  the 
Xh6dive  for  the  annexation  of  the  ac^acent 
countries  are  still  more  apparent ;  but  no  im- 
portant progresa  was  made  during  the  year 
1872.  The  exploring  expedition  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  did  not  fulfil  the  anticipations  which 


had  been  entertained  of  it,  and  a  complication 
with  the  ruler  of  Abyssinia  had  not  in  Septem- 
ber, 1872  (the  time  of  our  latest  dates),  ripened 
into  an  open  war — ^to  which  the  country  ap- 
pears slowly  yet  steadily  to  approachv 

In  Abyssinia,  Prince  Kassa,  of  Tigre,  was 
crowned  with  great  solemnity  as  emperor; 
but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  country  is  act- 
ually subject  to  Mffrule. 

According  to  a  report  from  the  English  con- 
sulate, of  October  29,  1809,  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment has  separated  the  district  of  Barca 
(or  Cyrenaica)  from  Tripoli,  and'  changed  it 
into  a  mootasarefia  of  Bengazi,  which  is  di- 
vided into  seven  moodersliips,  and  is  under 
the  direct  administration  of  the  Government 
of  Constantinople.  Rohlfs,  in  his  work  "  Von 
Tripoli  nach  Alexandria"  (Bremen,  1871),  es- 
timates the  population  of  Barca  at  802,000. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  Africa,*  according  to  the 
latest  explorations  and  calculations,  are  as  fol- 
lows (Behm  and  Wagner;  ^^Bevdlkerung  der 
Erde,"  Gotha,  1872). 

The  indented  names  of  the  following  table 
indicate  subdivisions. 


COUNTRIES. 


Ji^arthem  Africa 

Morocco 

Al^rU. 

Tunis. 

Tripoli,  with  Barca  and  FesEOD. 
£mtiiui  Terrltcny 


lTohaamM<lan  CoutUrist  in  the  Middle  qf  Soudan 

Western  part  (^  Smtdan^from  tfie  SeMQol  to  the  LotcerMger, 

vith  upper  Guinea, 

Vtqjx  ch  SenegambU. 

Dberla 

Dahomey 

Britifih  PoBsesslonB 

Portugaese  PoflaesslooB 

Other  Territory 

JSattem  Afriea 

Abyaslnia 

Other  Temtory 

Sovth  Africa 

Portuguese  FoBsesslona,  Easteni  Const 

**  •*  WestemCoast 

Cape  Colony 

Natal 

Orange  Free  State 

Transvaal  BepabUc 

Other  Territory. 

Territory  of  the  Equator 


Idands  in  the  Atlantic , 

Cape  Verde  Islands 

Bt  Thomas  and  Principe. , 
Fernando  Po  and  AnnoDoz 

Ascension 

Bt,  Helena 

Tristan  d^Acunha 


IdamU  in  the  Indian  Ocean. . . . 

Bocotra. 

Abd-el-Kuri 

Zanzibar 

Madagascar 

Comoro  (with  Mayottn) 

The  Islands  Arco,  etc 

Reunion 

Mauritius  and  Dependendes, 
Other  Islands 


Sqaai«inllei(of 
SnbdlrUoiu) 


259.608 
258,817 
45.710 
844,428 
6f)9,0Sl 
2,480,478 


96,628 

9,567 

8,9l>7 

17,115 

85,867 

658,486 

'1*58.892 
1,840,485 

'  "882,692 
812.582 
221.802 
17,795 
42,479 
114.861 
988,556 


1,650 
454 

4^9 
88 
47 
45 

"  1,702 

64 

617 

228.»)5 

l,or8 

149 
969 
703 
426 


Sqnai*  mflcf 
(of  Diriiioni). 


4,008,507 


681,017 
818,686 


1,694,550 
l,96^974 


1,522,264 
2,728 


288,667 


PopnktioB 
(of  SabdlTUIoxu). 

PopnlaUoa 
(of  DirUoiu). 

iVcb'ooo 

20,420,000 

2,921,246 
2,000,000 

760.000 

8.000.000 

4,000,000 

88,800,000 
88,600,000 

Vooliei 

718,(K0 

180.000 

577.818 

8.500 

86,807,025 

's.OWKOOO 
£6,700,000 

■'sob^ooo 

9,000,000 
682,600 

29,700,000 

16,000,000 

269,862 

87.000 

120,000 

6,691,088 

48,000,000 

""67,847 

19,295 

5-590 

99,145 

6,860 

58 

""j^ooo 

100 

6,000,000 

880.00O 

6,000,000 
64,600 

209,787 

822,924 

19,689 

"832^924 
19,689 

•11.456,664 


102,520,000 


*  Incloslre  of  the  inland  lakes,  the  desert  Kalahari,  etc 
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The  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  by  a  groundless.  The  anmmer  was  one  of  abundant 
treatj  concluded  at  the  Hague,  February  25,  rains  and  of  intense  heat,  the  autumn  mild 
1871,  ceded  all  the  Dutch  possessions  on  the  and  pleasant,  and  with  but  slight  frosts  till  so 
coast  of  Guinea  to  England.  The  treaty  was  late  a  period  that  the  crops  were  not  injured, 
not  officially  published  until  January  20, 1872.  Even  in  sections  so  elevftted  as  to  make  the 
The  ceremony  of  the  transfer  took  place  on  cultivation  of  Indian-corn  and  of  grapes  ex- 
April  6,  1872.  tremely  hazardous,  both  ripened  completely, 

The  French  have  abandoned  the  three  sta-  as,  for  instance,  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky- 
tions  of  Grand  Bassein,  Asslnee,  and  Dabou,  Mountain  region.  Most  of  the  crops  were 
retaining  on  the  Gaboon  only  a  coaling-sta-  somewhat  larger  than  in  1871,  though  gener- 
tioQ ;  and  evacuated,  in  accordance  with  a  ally  below  those  of  1870.  The  prevalence  of 
treatj  concluded  in  January,  1871,  with  the  the  horse-disease,  in  October,  November,  and 
chieftain  of  Sat-Dior,  the  district  of  Layor,  December,  did  not  greatly  affect  the  gathering 
which  had  been  annexed  by  General  Faid-  of  the  crops,  though  it  Interfered  seriously 
herbe.  They  now  have  possession  of  the  with  the  efforts  of  the  farmers  to  put  tlem 
Senegal  only  as  far  as  Medine  (250  lieues),  the  promptly  upon  the  market.  This  was  espe- 
small  province  of  Diander,  with  the  towns  of  cially  the  case  with  the  cotton  and  com  crops. 
Rafisque,  Dakar,  and  the  island  of  (Jor§e,  the  The  JFheat  crop  was  generally  very  good. 
stations  of  Joal  and  Portudal,  on  the  coast  be-  In  Oalifornia,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  Pa- 
low  Gor6e,  as  well  as  the  rivers  Salum,  Oaza-  cific  slope,  it  was  enormous,  an  increase  of  fully 
manoe,  Rio  Nunez,  Rio  Pongo,  and  Mellacor^e.  seventy-five  per  cent,  on  that  of  the  previ- 

Bj  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  the  ous  year,  and   aggregated  above  80,000,000 

Cape  Colony,   dated    October  27,   1871,  the  bushels.      Over  9,000,000  bushels  had  been 

newly-discovered  diamond-fields  on  the  lower  exported  before  December  Ist.    All  that  line 

Vaal,  and  in  the  a^acent  territory  of  the  of  States  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 

Griqua  chieftain  Waterboer,  were  incorporated  had   largely  increased   their   production  of 

with  the  Oape  Colony.    The  official  occupa-  wheat,  the  increase  being  not  less  than  15,- 

tion  of  the  country  took  place  on  November  000,000  bushels.     The  Southern  States  had 

17, 1871.    The  new  territory  has  received  the  added  fifty  per  cent,  to  their  crop.     New 

name  of  Griqualand  West,  and  is  divided  into  York.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 

the  three  districts  of  Priel,  Griquatown,  and  and  Maryland,  on  the  other  hand,  had  fallen 

Kligsdrift    (A  full  account  of  the  annexation  off  nearly  thirty-five  per  cent.    The  aggregate 

of  this  territory,  and  a  map  showing  the  boon-  crop  for  1872  will  not  prove  less  than  245,- 

(laries  of  the  territory  and  of  the  three  dis-  000,000  bushels,  and  may  reach  250,000,000. 

tricts,  are  given  in  "  Correspondence  respecting  There  was  also  a  good  crop  of  Indian-eorriy 

the  affairs  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."    Pre-  fhlly  equal  to  that  of  1870,  which  was  then  the 

seated  to  Parliament,  London,   1871.)     The  largest  ever  raised.    The  only  States  where  it 

population  of  Griqualand  was,  in  March,  1872,  was  below  the  average  were  Rhode  Island, 

estimated  at  50,000.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Florida,  Wis- 

The  frontier  line  in  dispute  between  the  consin,  and  Minnesota,  only  the  last  two  being 

Transraal  Republic  and  the  Bechuana  tribes  States  where  it  is  a  very  iniportant  crop,  and 

in  the  west  was  determined  by  the  Governor  in  both  these  the  falling  off  was  very  small, 

of  Xatal,  as  arbitrator,  on  October  17,  1871.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  Southern 

AGRICULTURE.  We  begin  as  usual  with  States  were  from  twenty  to  tHirty-five  per 
our  approximate  estimate  of  the  crops  of  1872.  cent,  above  the  average,  and  most  of  the  West- 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  a  time  when  so  ern  States  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent,  above. 
mnch  depends  upon  promptness  and  enter-  California's  crop  was  twenty-seven  per  cent. 
prise,  iu  gathering  and  publishing  returns  of  above  the  average.  The  aggregate  is  not  be- 
all  our  varied  industries,  private  energy  should  low  1,120,000,000  bushels,  and  the  quality  is 
30  far  outstrip  public  enterprise  in  the  coUec-  much  above  the  average,  while  the  corn-fodder 
tion  of  our  agricultural  statistics,  and  that  we  was  excellent. 

shoold  obtain  the  agricultural  reports  of  not  The  Bye  crop  was  about  two  per  cent. 
only  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  less  than  the  previous  year,  rather  from  de- 
Ireland,  but  of  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  creased  acreage  than  from  diminished  yield  to 
months  before  our  own  are  accessible.  It  is  the  acre.  In.Kentacky,  Georgia,  Texas,  Min- 
posable  that  no  way  can  be  devised  to  collect  nesota.  South  Carolina,  and  California,  the 
them  more  promptly  over  such  a  widely-ex-  production  was  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  for- 
tended  territory,  but  at  least  a  strenuous  ef-  mer  years ;  while  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
fort  should  be  niade  to  do  so.  The  spring  of  New  York,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  aud  Mis- 
1S72,  following  a  severe  winter,  though  one  of  sLssippi,  there  was  a  decided  falling  off.  The 
^ery  little  snow,  and  but  moderate  rains,  was  aggregate  crop  was  probably  about  15,000,000 
late,  cold,  and  backward,  and  serious  fears  bushels. 

▼ere  entertained  lest  the  crops,  especially  of  Oats  were  a  moderate  increase  on  the  crop 

Traits,  winter  wheat,  and  grass,  had  been  de-  of  1871,  the  aggregate  being  about  265,000,000 

stroTed,  partially  or  wholly,  by  the  cold,  and  bushels.     All  the  States  west  of  the  Missis- 

^ter  drought.     These  fears,  happily,  proved  sippi,  as  well  as  Maine,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
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Connecticnt,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Indiana, 
and  UlinoiB,  produced  much  more  than  the 
average,  while  the  remaining  States  were  gen- 
erally somewhat  below  their  usual  mark. 

Barley  was  hardlj^an  average  crop,  though 
California,  which  grows  more  than  any  other 
State,  had  increased  twenty-one  per  cent,  on 
the  7,287,000  bushels  of  1871,  and  Kansas. 
Nebraska,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Tennessee,  had 
materially  increased  their  production,  which 
was  not  previously  large ;  but  New  York,  the 
second  State  in  its  yield,  had  fallen  off  six  per 
cent.,  and  Ohio,  which  stood  third,  had  lost 
ten  per  cent.  The  aggregate  can  hardly  be 
lessithan  26,000,000  bushels. 

Buckwheat^  always  a  small  crop  and  culti- 
vated in  only  twenty-six  States,  will  not,  prob- 
ably, aggregate  much  more  than  8,000,000 
bushels  for  1872. 

The  crop  of  Potatoes  (Solanum  tuberosum) 
in  1871  was  above  the  estimate,  reaching  120,- 
461,700  bushels;  that  of  1872  is  believed  to 
have  been  about  6,000,000  below  this,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  114,500,000  bushels.  The 
ravages  of  the  Colorado  beetle  (the  ten-lined 
spearman)  are  said  to  be  decreasing  in  the 
W estern  States,  but  the  rot  is  •  more  severe 
than  usual  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 
The  horse-disease  greatly  impeded  the  market- 
ing of  this  crop. 

The  Sweet-potato  crop  (Batatua  edulU)  was 
about  seven  per  cent,  below  that  of  1871  in 
quantity,  and  probably  did  not  exceed  47,000,- 
000  bushels. 

The  Hay  crop  of  1872  wa^much  better  than 
that  of  1871,  and  approached  very  nearly  to 
that  of  1870.  It  was  also  of  excellent  quality, 
except  when  injured  in  making,  by  wet  weath- 
er. It  could  not  have  fallen  below  24,000,000 
tons.  The  money  value  of  this  crop  is  strange- 
ly ignored  in  most  of  the  estimates  of  our  agri- 
cultural wealth.  It  is  not,  like  cotton,  ex- 
ported, and  therefore  does  not  affect  our  for- 
eign exchanges,  but  its  actual  cash  value,  in  a 
year  when  the  crop  is  one  of  ordinary  magni- 
tude, is  greater  than  that  of  the  cotton-crop. 
For  the  year  1872  the  market  value  of  the  hay- 
crop  was  not  less  than  $380,000,000. 

Tobacco  was  on  the  whole  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful crop.  That  of  1 871  turned  out  much 
better  than  was  expected,  yielding  263,196,000 
pounds,  instead  of  240,000,000,  as  estimated, 
bat  the  crop  of  1872  was  so  much  larger, 
especially  in  the  States  which  produce  most  of  . 
it,  that  the  yield  could  not  have  fallen  below 
240,000,000  pounds.  The  quality  averaged 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  though  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri  it  was  slightly  better  than 
in  1871. 

The  Cotton  crop  was  somewhat  below  the 
average,  though  considerably  larger  (probably 
about  16  per  cent.)  than  the  small  yield  of 
1871.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates it  at  8,472,444  bales,  or  1,614,686,556 
pounds.  It  would  have  come  up  to  the  aver- 
age, but  for  local  drouglits  and  a  somewhat 


wider  prevalence  of  insect  depredations  than 
usual.  The  following  table  shows  the  proba- 
ble crop  in  each  of  the  cotton-growing  States : 


STATES. 

No.eracrM. 

YMdpcr 

No.  of  pooads 
nttibn. 

No).  of  ecm- 

North  Carolina. 
South  Garollna. 

Georgia 

Florida 

460,6» 

670,669 

1,811,881 

166,099 

1,887,978 

1,687,018 

940,218 

914,269 

698,612 

618,606 

Fboiidt. 
178 
182 
180 
125 
170 
200 
216 
220 
170 
190 

77,968,817 
108.868,664 
286,089,680 

19,762,876 
285,966,240 
807,628,600 
202,146,870 
201,189,180 
181,767,280 

98,634,950 

167,053 
223,853 
507,612 
42,499 
607,4.% 
661,341 
4S4.724 
488,557 

Alabama 

MlBslssippl 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

263,872 
211.9C3 

Total 

8,482,906 

•  188.7 

1,614,686,666 

8,472,444 

The  crop  of  Sugar  from  the  sugar-cane  was 
somewhat  below  that  of  last  year.  There  are 
but  seven  States  which  cultivate  the  sugar- 
cane— vi2.,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
and  of  these  only  Louisiana  and  Texas  produce 
any  considerable  quantity.  In  Louisiana,  polit- 
ical disturbances,  heavy  taxation,  a  constant 
deterioration  of  the  seed-canes  (it  is  only  prop- 
agated by  layers  there),  the  clayey  character 
of  the  soil,  the  need  of  larger  capital  for  the 
introduction  of  steam-ploughs  and  of  improved 
processes  in  sugar-making,  are  seriously  inter- 
fering with  this  crop,  and  rendering  us  more 
dependent  upon  imported  sugars.  The  sugar- 
producing  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands  are,  with  each  year,  supply- 
ing larger  quantities  of  sugar  to  our  markets 
The  home  production  from  the  cane  in  1872 
would  not  much  exceed  180,000  hogsheads.  In 
a  few  instances,  superior  cultivation  brought 
the  sugar  production  up  to  3,600  or  even  4,000 
pounds  to  the  acre,  but  very  many  of  the  sugar 
plantations  yielded  less  than  a  ton  to  the  acre, 
and  some  not  a  single  hogshead  (1,000  pounds). 
The  Sandwich  Islands  sugar-lands  produce 
from  8i  to  six  tons  per  acre,  and  the  West  In- 
dia sugar -plantations  from  2i  to  4}  tons; 
while  the  improved  processes  of  manufactare 
enable  them  to  save  products  wasted  in  Louisi- 
ana, which  are  alone  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost 
of  manufacture.  A  crop  which  cannot  bo 
raised  from  the  seed,  and  is  so  constantly  lia- 
ble to  deterioration,  can  hardly  be  deemed 
worth  cultivating.  Sugar  and  molasses  are 
produced  from  the  sorghum  in  twenty -four 
States;  but  the  product  was  about  eight 
per  cent,  below  the  average  last  year.  Still 
it  does,  in  many  sections,  supply  the  place 
of  cane-sugar,  and  is  now  so  refined  as  to  differ 
from  it  very  little  in  flavor.  The  supply  of  the 
maple-sugar  is  about  the  same  each  year.  It 
is,  except  in  some  limited  districts,  only  a  lux- 
ury, and,  as  such,  brings  fancy  prices.  Sugar 
from  the  sugar  (or  Silesian)  beet  is  gradually 
becoming  a  more  staple  article,  and  will  event- 
ually, doubtless,  in  part,  supply  our  annually 
increasing  demand  for  sugars.  The  best  suc- 
cess, so  far,  has  been  attained  in  its  production 
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in  California,  where  it  is  said  to  be  exerting  ber  and  valae  of  each  kind  of  live-stock  at  the 

sufficient  influence  to  reduce,  hj  one  or  two  beginning  of  February,  1872. 

cents  in  the  pound,  the  price  of  cane-sugar.  The  returns  of  the  actual  numbers  of  live- 

The  great  dimcultj  in  its  production  is,  the  stock  in  February,  1878,  have  not  jet  been 

loss  of  BO  much  of  the  sugar  in  the  processes  published ;  but,  from  advanced  sheets  of  the 

necessary  to  free  it  from  the  great  variety  of  Agricultural  Report,  for  the  Year  1872,  we 

organic  and  inorganic  matters  which  are  con-  gather  the  following  particulars :  The  increase 

tained  in  minute  proportions  in  the  beet-juice,  in  the  number  of  horses  for  the  year  is  about 

These  constituents  vary  in  different  soik,  and  two  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  losses 

are  much  less  numerous  and  in  smaller  percent-  by  the  epizootic.     This  would  make  the  ag- 

age  in  California  than  in  the  Mississippi  Yal-  gregate  number  about  9,171,000.    In  mules, 

ley;  but,  everywhere,  they  seriously  affect  the  5ie  increase  is  very  small,  the  whole  number 

profits  of  the  manufacture.    The  attempt  has  not  much  exceeding  1,800,000.    In  oxen  and 

been  made,  during  the  past  year,  to  introduce  other  cattle  the  increase  id  not  quite  two  per 

some  of  the  sugar-bearing  palms  into  Florida  cent.,  the  aggregate  being  about  16,700,000. 

and  Texas,  in  the  hope  of  utilizing  them  in  In  milch -cows  the  increase  is  a  little  more, 

the  production  of  sugar,  but  they  will  hardly  averaging  a  fraction  above  two  per  cent.,  the 

sapply  any  very  large  percentage  of  the  crop,  aggregate  being  about  10,525,000.    In  sheep 

The  Flax  product  did  not  vary  materially  the  increase  is  greater,  the  aggregate  being 

from    the   previous   year — though,    perhaps,  82,680,000.    The  number  of  swine  has  not  in- 

slightly  below  it.    A  determined  effort  is  now  creased,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  hog-cholera, 

maJdug,  and  with'  considerable  success,  to  in-  and  other  diseases,  but  it  has  not  materially  di- 

troduce  extensively  throughout  the  Southern  minished.   The  prices  of  horses  have  considera- 

States  the  culture  of  jute.    Of  all  the  textile  bly  advanced,  except  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 

fibres,  this  is,  perhaps,  most  easily  cultivated  Nebraska,  where  there  has  been  a  slight  decline, 

and  most   profitable.     The   ramie  -plant  is  This  is  also  true  of  mules,  the  advance  being 

adapted  to  finer  textile  manufactures,  and  is  even  greater  than  in  horses.    Milch-cows  have, 

easily  grown*,  but  the  process  of  preparing  it  generally,  declined  slightly  in  price,  while  oxen 

for  manufacture  is  long  and  difficult,  and,  as  and  other  cattle  have  about  neld  their  own. 

jet,  no  machine  has  been  invented  which  ac-  Sheep  are  advancing  steadily  in  price,  the  in- 

complishes  this  ol]gect  quickly  and  economi-  crease  ranging  in  the  Western  States  from  20 

cally.    Jute,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  easily  to  90  cents  per  head.    In  swine  there  has  been 

prepared  for  market  than  either  flax  or  hemp,  a  small  decline  in  prices,  and  a  more  consider- 

thoogh  by  a  process  somewhat  similar.     Its  able  one  in  pork -products, 

legitimate  uses  are  abundant ;  it  is  the  material  We  may  sum  up  the  progress  of  the  year  in 

of  which  gunny-bags,  coffee-sacks,  cotton,  hop  agricultural  matters  very  briefly.  Some  advance 

aad  wool  baling-cloths  are  most  cheaply  made ;  has  been  made  in  agricultural  implements  and 

it  is  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  artificial  machinery ;   notably  in  ploughing  by  steam, 

hair,  and  it  forms,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  ma-  whether  by  traction  engines,  which  seems  the 

terial  most  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  silk,  favorite  method  in  the  South,  and  is  perhaps 

and  silk  and  linen  goods.    We  are  now  import-  better  adapted  to  heavy  clay-lands  when  used 

ing  it  in  immense  quantities  ($4,487,810  worth  for  sugar,  cotton,  or  rice ;  or  by  tlie  Williamson 

of  it  in  1872),  and,  if  we  must  use  it,  it  is  cer-  encrine,  which  is  an  improvement  on  the  British 

tainly  better  that  we  should  raise  it  ourselves.  "Thompson  road-steamer,"  having  broad,  vul- 

The  leguminous  plants.  Peas  and  Beans,  canized  rubber  tires.    The  latter  seems  to  be 

which  form  a  considerable  addition  to  our  more  desirable  for  large  farmers  than  any  thing 

food  a9  well  as  some  portion  of  the  food  of  yet  invented.    It  will  go  over  any  surface  with- 

domestio  animals,  vary  but  little  from  year  to  out  injury,  over  hard  or  soft  ground,  can  be 

year  in  the  amount  produced  and   thrown  used  for  ploughing  and  cultivating,  will  plough 

npon  the  market.    If  a  somewhat  larger  acre-  from  one  to  three  acres  per  hour,  according  to 

axe  is  sown  in  these  crops  in  a  given  year,  a  length  of  land  and  depth  of  furrow,  will  turn 

blight  is  sure  to  affect  one  or  the  other.    In*  on  a  space  not  exceeding  in  diameter  its  own 

1372  the  bean-crop  was  about  an  average,  length,  can  be  used  successfully  for  driving, 

while  the  yield  of  peas  per  acre  was  about  12  threshing,  and  other  machines,  will  draw  from 

per  cent,  below  the  average,  but  the  increased  twenty  to  thirty  tons  of  freight  in  wagons  on 

Ai?reage  brought  the  aggregate  crop  about  to  a  fair  country  road  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight 

the  usnal  amount.  miles  per  hour,  consumes  about  one  ton  of 

Of  FKurrs,  grapes  were,  except  in  the  New  coal  a  day,  requires  for  working  it  an  engineer, 

England  States,  largely  above  an  average  crop,  fireman,  and  a  boy  to  drive  a  water-cart,  and 

though  inferior  in  quality  to  the  product  of  costs,  with  plough  and  tackle  complete,  $5,000. 

other  years ;  the  apple  crop  was,  especially  in  But,  while  this  is  well  adapted  for  large  farms, 

the  earlier  varieties,  unprecedented  in  its  abun-  like  those  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 

dance,  though  somewhat  hindered  in  reaching  there  is  needed    something  of  much  lower 

the  market  by  the  horse-disease ;  pears  were  price,  simple,  strong,  and  efficient,  which  will 

also  greatly  in  excess  of  the  usual  crop.  serve  the  purpose  of  the  smaller  farmers,  who, 

We,give  on  p.  6  our  usual  table  of  the  num-  with  farms  of  from  100  to  500  acres,  require 
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sometbtng  better  the 
their  work.     It  is 

improved  and  mon 
mating  stigar  from  t 


iil|ii|||i||ii|li^^^^^^ 


increasing  value  of  agricnltaral  prodncts:  b 
l3  found  in  tbo    atill  a  better  one  is  the  greater  attention  whi. 
uccessfnl  processes  of    fa  now  paid  to  tho  careful  selection  and  coli 
beet,  especially  in  Cali-    vation  of  the  beat  seed  for  cotton,  bemp,  irbei 
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oats,  potatoes,  etc.  It  is  confidently  stated  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  are  ear- 
that  this  selection  of  seed  in  cotton  increases  ried  on  upon  an  immense  scale.  B7  these 
the  yield  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent.,  methods  the  heej^  much  of  which  has  hereto- 
and  improves  the  quality  so  that  it  commands  fore  heen  wasted,  will  all  be  saved,  and  the 
lucent  a  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  grades,  city  markets  benefited  in  obtaining  better 
In  cereals  the  increased  production  is  nearly  meats  at  a  reduced  price.  The  application  of 
as  great ;  and  experiments  made  with  hops  the  Signal-Service  system  of  weather  predic- 
prove  that  the  careful  selection  of  plants  of  tions  to  the  use  of  agriculture,  and  the  appoint- 
early  varieties  will  bring  the  crop  to  market  ment  by  most  of  the  agricultural  societies  of 
nearly  a  month  earlier,  which  would  almost  committees  of  conference  with  the  Signal-Ser- 
donble  its  value.  vice  Bareau  to  facilitate  this  beneficent  pur- 

The  more  thorough  and  extensive  use  of  pose,  indicate  the  desire  of  the  farmers  gener- 

manures,  especially  ofmineral  and  concentrated  ally  for  a  higher  measure  of  scientific  culture 

manures,  is  another  step  forward  in  the  way  in  its  practical  bearings  upon  their  profession, 

of  progress.  In  this  connection,  too,  we  should  notice  the 

The  demand  for  the  fossil  phosphates,  dis-  great  increase  of  farmers'  clubs,  agricultural 

covered  a  few  years  since  in  the  vicinity  of  and  horticultural  societies,  and  associations  for 

Charleston,  S.  C,  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  improvement  of  particular  crops.     The 

fears  are  entertained  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  agricultural  colleges  are,  some  of  them  at  least, 

supply  at  no  very  remote  period.    A  recent  demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  the  provisions 

discovery  of  fossil  phosphates,  over  a  wide  ex-  for  their  organization.    The  Kansas  Agricul- 

tent  of  territory,  and  in  inexhaustible  quanti-  tural  College  has  done  a  good  work  in  experi- 

ties,  in  Russia,  promises,  however,  to  supply  menting  in  the  culture  of  trees  on  the  wide 

the  lack.      A  similar   discovery  at  Iceford,  and  treeless  plains  of  that  Sttfte,  and  has  given 

Spitzbergen,  has  recently  been  brought  into  an  impulse  to  tree-planting  there  which  will 

the  market.    The  utilization  of  sewage  is  at-  eventually  change  the  climate,  and  restore  to 

tracting  increased  attention  not  only  in  this  those  denuded  lands  the  elements  of  a  greater 

country,  but  in  Europe.    There  are  practical  fruitfulness  and  the  capacity  for  sustaining  a 

difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  very  general  use,  dense  population. 

in  regard  to  its  deodorization  without  the  The  thorough  and  systematic  method  of  ir- 
destruction  of  its  value  as  a  manure,  its  eco-  rigation  now  adopted  in  California,  Nevada, 
nomioal  concentration,  and  its  transporta-  Colorado,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
tion  to  any  considerable  distance ;  but  these  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico,  may  well 
will  doubtless  be  eventually  overcome.  Mean-  give  rise  to  the  hope  that,  ere  long,  the  Great 
while,  there  are  extensive  manufactories  of  fish-  American  Desert  will  exist  only  in  name,  and 
guano  from  fish- offal  and  from  the  millions  of  that  fertile  fields,  and  eventually  extensive 
menhaden,  ormoss-bunkers,  caught  every  sum-  forests,  will  take  the  place  of  these  wastes  of 
mer  and  autumn  in  Long  Island  Sound,  and  fand  and  alkali,  where  only  the  sage-bush  and 
rendering  companies  in  most  of  our  largo  saline  plants  could  maintain  their  existence, 
cities,  which  produce  a  highly-nitrogenous  This  system  of  irrigation  needs  to  become  uni- 
manure  from  the  dead  animals  and  other  offal  versal  over  most  of  that  region,  and  will  do  so 
gathered  in  every  large  city.  For  all  these  as  soon  as  adequate  capital  can  be  enlisted 
artificial  manures  there  is  an  active  and  con-  in  the  construction  of  irrigating  canals  and 
fttantly-increasing  demand.  It  is  also  a  grati-  ditches.  The  ruins  of  those  ancient  cities  on 
fying  indication  of  progress  that  the  agricul-  the  elevated  plains  lying  on  either  side  of  the 
tnrists  of  the  Southern  States,  who,  a  few  years  Green,  Colorado  Chiquito,  and  Colorado  Rivers, 
ago,  could  not  be  induced  to  apply  manures  to  give  abundant  evidence  that  in  their  time 
their  lands,  are  now  the  largest  purchasers,  irrigation  was  practised  over  all  that  region^ 
and  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  thorough  and  not  only  the  lakes,  and  streams  of  the  hill- 
manuring  ;  and  that  the  Western  agricultu-  sides,  but  the  torrents  from  the  melting  snow, 
rists,  who  trusted  for  so  many  years  to  the  and  the  rain-water,  were  carefuly  husbanded 
fertility  of  their  deep,  rich  soil,  have  begun  to  to  give  fertility  to  the  soil, 
believe  in  deep  ploughing  and  thorough  ma-  The  small  but  perceptible  gain  in  the  yield 
nuring,  and  are  thereby  gradually  returning  to  per  acre  of  our  principal  cereals  shows  that 
the  great  crops  yielded,  in  the  early  days,  by  there  has  been  a  positive  change  from  the 
their  virgin  soiL  reckless  and  exhaustive  modes  of  culture,  and 

Stock-raising  and  the  preparation  and  mar-  that  our  agriculturists  have,  at  least,  begun  the 

keting  of  beef-products  have  made  great  ad-  work  of  reform  and  improvement  in  cultiva- 

vances  in  Texas,  and,  to  some  extent,  on  the  tion  of  the  soil.    There  is,  however,  great  room 

plains.    There  are  single  enclosures  of  from  for  farther  progress,  and  will  be  until  we  shall 

115,000  to  170,000  acres  of  pasturage,  stocked  have  reached  that  point  to  which  the  Japanese 

with  50,000  or  60,000  cattle,  in  which  all  the  attained  ages  ago,  when  soils  which  yielded 

processes  of  drying,  concentrating,  and  con-  their  ample  crops  every  year  were  even  more 

densing  beef,  the  shipment  of  hides  and  tallow,  productive  than  when  their  surface  was  first 

and  the  forwarding  of  the  freshly-slaughtered  broken  by  the  plough  at  least  two  thousand 

carcasses  in  refrigerating   steamers  to  New  years  before. 
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ALABAMA.    Comparatively  little  progress  miles.    The  Montgomery  &  Eafanla  line  has 

has  been  made  in  developing  the  rich  natural  been  completed,  and  connects  the  capital  with 

resources  of  Alabama  during  the  past  year,  one  of  the  most  populous  and  productive  por- 

owing,  in  part,  to  the  unsettled  political  con-  tions  of  the  State.    Progress  on  the  North  & 

dition  of  the  State,  and  to  the  confusion  and  South  Alabama  road  has  been  slow,  owing  to 

uncertainty  of  her  financial  affairs.    The  State  the  necessity  of  cutting  through  the  Onmber- 

debt  on  the  21st  of  November  amounted  to  land  Bange,  which  has  hitherto  been  a  prac- 

$8,748,000,  consisting  of  $2,876,000  in  general  tically  insurmountable   barrier  between   the 

8  per  cent,  bonds,  $770,500  in  6  per  cent,  northern  and  southern  districts.   The  Alabama 

bonds,  and  $8,296,800  in  5  per  cent,  bonds,  be-  &  Chattanooga  crosses  diagonally  from  Geor- 

sides  $2,000,000  in  8  per  cent,  bonds  loaned  to  gia  to  Mississippi,  and  was  designed  as  a  great 

the  Alabama  &  Chattanooga  Railroad,  and  thoroughfare   for   travel  from   the  Atlantic 

$300,000  in  8  per  cent.  Bonds  loaned  to  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Montgomery&Eufaula  Railroad.  These  bonds  Among  the  uncompleted  lines  are  the  Grand 

are  held  chiefly  in  foreign  countries,  or  by  Trunk,  extending  from  Mobile  to  the  north 

residents  of  other  States.    Redeemable  certifi-  part  of  the  State,  which  has  reached  the  War- 

cates  of  the  State,  to  the  amount  of  $400,000,  rior  River,  56  miles  from  Mobile ;  the  Savan- 

are  circulating  as  currency,  but  are  generally  nah  &  Memphis,  which  is  in  operation  for  a  dis- 

held  at  a  discount.    Of  these,  $800,000  were  tance  of  40  miles  in  a  northwest  direction 

authorized  in  1867,  and  the  remainder  by  an  from  Opelika ;  the  Selma,  Marion  &  Memphis, 

act  of  the  last  Legislature.    The  indorsement  which  will  traverse  the  agricultural  districts 

of  the  State  has  also  been  given  to  the  bonds  of  Middle  and  Western  Alabama,  and  connect 

of  various   unfinished   railroads  to   a  large  with  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad.    The  Selma 

amount     The « indorsement   system    of  the  &  Gulf  Railroad,  after  being  completed  for  a* 

State,  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  Legisla-  distance  of  40  miles,  has  been  sold  to  an  Eng- 

ture  of  1867,  has  given  a  strong  impulse  to  the  lish  company;  and  the  East  Alabama  &  Cin- 

construction  of  important  railroads  in  various  cinnati  has  not  proceeded  bey  ond  its  twentieth 

parts  of  the  State,  but  has  been  the  source  of  mile  from  Opelika,  a  point  reached  more  than 

some  embarrassment  to  the  government.    The  a  year  ago. 

various  laws  have  authorized  an  indorsement  The  financial  affairs  of  the'  State  and  her 
of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $16,000  to  every  liability,  on  account  of  the  indorsement  of 
mile  of  road  completed.  According  to  the  re-  railroad  bonds,  formed  the  subject  of  a  largo 
port  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Legis-  share  of  the  deliberations  of  the  last  Legislar 
lature  of  1871  to  investigate  the  matter,  which  ture.  The  constitutionality  of  some  of  the  ex- 
was  rendered  toward  the  end  of  January,  1872,  isting  laws  was  questioned  by  individuals,  but 
the  total  amount  of  bonds  indorsed  for  various  no  serious  disposition  was  shown  to  repudiate 
roads,  up  to  that  time,  was  as  follows :  any  of  the  obligations  of  the  State.     Various 

Alabama  &  Chattanooga  Railroad  Ck> $5,800,000  00  measures   of  relief  were  proposed   and  dis- 

Bast  Alabama  A  cincrimaa 400,000  00  cussed,  but  none  of  importance  adopted.    An 

Montsfomery  &  Eafaala 1,800,000  00  „^i.  ^A  ^*««.*j  ^«^^jfl^  x- *v     a\«j'  i? 

MobUo  &  Montgomery 2,500,000  00  aot  was  passed  providing  for  the  funding  of 

Selma  &  Gulf.. 640,000  00  the  regular  State  debt,  and  anbther  authorizing 

ISSh'&^North^^!"'^^^^  2,W  00  *  r^^^^al  for  twenty  years  of  the  bonds  which 

Mobile  &  Alabama  Grand  Tnink 82o'ooo  00  fell  due  in  May,  1872.  The  most  important  of  the 

Sayannah  &  Memphis _W(^ooow  defeated  measures  provided  for  a  substitution 

Total  indorsed  bonds $18,600,000  00  <>^  ^  P^^  Gent  State  bonds,  to  the  amount  of 

The  8arae  report  states  that  bonds  of  the  tt,!:if 'Z!i!ll  hL^^.^^fth.'^^^^ 

State  were  loaned  directly  to  the  New  Orleans  ^*t  uZ     I^^f«nnnfl«.!^T*V.&n^" 

&  Selma  road,  to  the  amount  of  $320,000,  in  ^T^w  la^"  J^-  «'PPl«'?«'taJ  *«  t^«»  0^0- 

addition  to  th^se  mentioned  abovels  loaned  to  fe^'fei^IiYi"^^  Cu?  Z^.i^Lt 

*>,«  Ai«i,«ma  Ik  r!i>«tf«nnn™  .n^  fi,«  «««*.  th«  State  bonds  by  financial  agentoin  New 


State  were  carried  to  completion,  the  liability  {J^^Z',  ^^  i5!^^w^  vlf^^^tl  *^ 

on  this  acconnt  would  be  inVeased  as  foUows^  ^Te^^^'uiu^SnldtylhS&Zihe 

Sonth  &  Sortti,  88  miles  ftrther. ....    ,^  $1,836,000  00  Alabama  &  Chattanooga  road  to  pay  the inter- 

Mobile  &  Alabama  Grand  Trunk,  abont  930  ^-*  ««  i^rv«^«  i«^^-«^j  v.«*i.    qj.  *  * 

miles TT,     8,680.000  00  ost  on  Donds  mdorsed  by  the  State,  an  account 

Vicksbur?  &  Brunswick,  about  »40  miles, '.     8,84o!ooo  00  of  which  was  given  in  the  last  volume  of  this 

Splma, Marion* Memphis, about 80 mUes.      1,880,000  00  ^q-u    «„    Imrdlv   nvar   ftv^^n  nnw      TIia  ftriv 

Montgomery  ABiifauia,  about  5  miles 80,000  00  ^^^'^i  18  najoiy  over  even  now.     iUe  1.t0V- 

£ast  Alabama  &  Cincinnati,  about  180  emor  paid  the  interest  which  fell  due  m  Jan- 

8.™SS.4Mempui;i»i;itM6mii«::::    tt&Zw  n?ry,  in  accordance  with  the  authority  Riven 

Selma  &  Gulf,  aboai  56  miles 896,000  00  ^i™  by  the  Legislature.    An  act  was  p&<!sed  at 

^^.  -^  ,,^  ^  the  last  session  giving  him  power  to  purchase 

™** $17,8851,000  00  and  dispose  of  the  road  in  the  interest  of  the 

The  length  of  railroads  built  in  the  State  in  State.      The  bankruptcy  proceedings  which 

the  last  fire  years  amounts  to  nearly  1,000  were  begun  in  1871  resulted  in  the  s^e  of  the 
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property  by  the  assignees,  in  April,  and  the  tion  law,  the  resalt  of  a  compromise  effected 
State  became  the  purchaser,  at  the  price  of  by  a  joint  committee  of  members  of  both  po- 
$312,000.  Of  the  pnrchase-money,  f  100,000  litical  parties.  It  provides  that  every  male 
was  raised  by  a  temporary  loan,  and  the  bal-  citizen,  or  person  who  has  declared  his  inten- 
ance  remains  unpaid,  the  time  for  payment  tion  of  becoming  a  citizen,  twenty-one  years 
having  been  extended  by  Judge  Eusteed,  of  of  age  and  upward,  and  a  resident  of  the 
the  United  States  District  Court.  At  the  time  State  six  months,  and  of  the  county  three 
of  the  sale,  two  suits  were  still  pending,  the  months  before  the  election,  shall  have  the 
object  of  which  was  to  overturn  the  bank-  right  to  vote.  It  declares  that  the  residence 
mptcy  proceedings,  and  prevent  the  State  shall  not  be  lost  or  acquired  by  temporary  ab- 
from  obtaining  control  of  the  road,  and  the  sence  without  the  intention  of  remaining  ab- 
State  of  Georgia  had  also  a  lien  upon  that  por-  seut,  by  being  a  student  in  any  institution  of 
tion  which  was  within  her  limits.  These  oir-  learning,  by  being  confined  for  safe  keeping  in 
camstances  made  it  difficult  for  the  Governor  a  jail  or  penitentiary,  by  navigating  any  waters 
to  find  a  purchaser  on  favorable  terms.  Par-  or  the  State,  or  the  United  States,  or  the  high- 
ties  were  at  length  found  who  agreed  to  form  seas,  without  having  acquired  any  other  resi- 
a  company  to  purchase  it  on  the  following  dence,  or  by  being  absent  in  the  civil  service 
terms :  of  the  State  or  the  United  States.    The  time 

1.  To  assume  the  payment  of  the  indorsed  of  the  election  of  various  officers  is  fixed  in 
bonds,  (4,720.000.  accordance  with  their  constitutional  terms  of 

2.  To  pay  all  future  accruing  interest  office,  beginning  with  the  first  Monday  of  No- 
8.  To  secure,  by  first  mortgage  bonds,  run-  vember,  1872,  and  provision  is  made  for  special 

ning  twenty  years,  all  past  due  interest  on  said  elections,  to  be  ordered  by  the    Governor, 

indorsed  bonds.  whenever  they  become  necessary  on  account 

4.  To  pay  $212,000  due  to  the  assignees  in  of  vacancies.  The  counties  are  to  be  divided 
bankrnptcy.  into  election  precincts  in  January  of  each  year, 

5.  To  refund  the  $100,000  paid  the  said  as-  and  the  places  of  voting  are  to  be  designated 
signees  by  the  State.  by  the  county  commissioners.    The  Judge  of 

6.  To  pay  the  ftirther  sum  of  $58,000,  to  aid  Prbbate,  Sheriff,  and  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
in  defraying  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  or  any  two  of  them,  must  appoint  their  in- 
State  in  and  about  the  road.  specters  and  one  returning  officer  for  each 

Before  the  consummation  of  this  agreement,  precinct.  The  inspectors  are  to  conduct  the 
Jadge  Bradley,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  election,  and  must  take  an  oath  to  perform 
Goart,  sitting  as  a  circuit  judge,  rendered  a  their  duties  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The 
decree  in  substance  confirming  the  bankruptcy  polls  must  be  opened  between  seven  and  eight 
proeeediugs,  and  establishing  the  validity  of  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continue  open  until 
the  liens  of  the  State  upon  the  road.  The  same  six  in  the  evening.  Whenever  any  person  votes, 
judge  appointed  two  receivers,  with  power  to  one  of  the  inspectors  must  receive  his  ballot 
take  possesion  of  the  road  from  Chattanooga  and  call  his  name  audibly  and  distinctly ;  and 
to  Meridian,  but  provided  in  the  decree  that  the  name  of  each  elector,  whose  ballot  has 
ftiid  receivers  should  surrender  it  to  any  par-  been  received,  must  immediately  be  taken 
tieatowhom  the  State  of  Alabama  should  sell,  down  by  each  clerk  on  separate  lists,  which 
The  appointment  of  receivers  was  designed  to  are  headed  *' names  of  voters,^'  and  called  poll- 
effect  a  delivery  of  the  entire  road  and  movable  lists,  and  the  number  of  the  order  in  which 
property.belonging  to  it  to  the  purchaser,  with-  such  elector  votes  must  at  the  same  time  be 
oat  molestation  or  hinderance.  The  decree  entered  by  each  clerk  against  his  name,  the 
invested  the  receivers  with  power  to  raise  first  elector  voting  being  numbered  one,  and 
$1,200,000  by  mortgage  on  the  road,  to  complete  the  second  number  two,  and  so  on  to  the  last 
ita  construction  and  amply  equip  it.  The  re-  elector  voting.  Each  ballot  must  be  numbered 
eeiyers  have  taken  possession  of  the  road,  re-  in  the  same  way,  and  deposited  in  the  proper 
paired  and  put  it  in  operation  throughout  its  box  without  being  examined.  A  board  of 
entire  length.  The  purchasers,  in  accordance  challengers  is  to  be  appointed  at  the  same  time 
vith  agreement,  have  paid  to  Colonel  Gindrat,  with  the  inspectors,  and  by  the  same  officials. 
the  Governor's  agent,  $75,000,  part  of  t^e  The  members  of  said  board  of  challengers 
$158,000  to  be  paid  in  cash  to  the  State,  prom-  must  reside  in  the  county,  and,  if  practicable, 
ising  to  pay  the  balance  in  a  short  time.  This  in  the  precinct  for  which  they  are  appointed, 
ther  have  thus  far  failed  to  do.  J^or  have  they  and  shall  consist  of  two  intelligent  and  discreet 
yet  complied  with  the  other  stipulations  of  the  electors  from  each  political  party  in  the  State, 
contract  Hence,  no  conveyance  has  been  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board,  or  any 
made  to  them.  member  thereof,  to  challenge  any  person,  offer- 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  which  began  ing  to  vote,  whom  they,  or  either  of  them,  may 

in  November,  1871,  came  to  a  final  a^'ourn-  know  or  suspect  not  to  be  lawfully  entitled 

meat  on  the  26th  of  February.    Besides  the  and  duly  qualified  as  an  elector.    And,  if  said 

measures  relating  to  the  finances  and  railroads,  board  of  challengers,  or  either  of  them,  shall 

already  alluded  to,  several  important  acts  were  fail  or  refuse  to  attend  at  the  time  of  opening 

pMsed.    First  in  importanee  was  a  new  elec-  the  polls,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors 
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of  the  election  to  snpply  by  appointment  the  tlon  within  this  State,  he  is  guilty  of  amiBdomeanor, 

.  vacancy  in  said  board.     When  any  person  and,  on  conviction,  muBt  be  fined  not  leas  than  one 

IS?    •       i.         Li      1.  ii^--^;i   if  v:«  v«ii^4.  4«  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and 

offering  to  vote  is  challenged,  if  his  baUot  is  .^entenoed  to  any  workhouse  or  iaU,  of  any  county  in 

not  withdrawn,  he  mnst  be  required  to  take  this  State,  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more 

oath  regarding  his  qnalifications  as  a  voter,  than  six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury  trying 

and  that  he  has  not  voted  before  or  elsewhere  the  same.    _    .    ^  _,  ^  ^  m^  . 

on  the  aame  day,  «d  peijury  in  such  c«^  is  ^''i^dutntfy-Sjr^^ro/^JJhl  ^l  S?^? 

punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  elector,  by  which  such  elector  is  prevented  from 

two  years  nor  more  than  five,  at  the  discretion  voting  as  he  intended,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 

of  the  jury  trying  the  case.    Penalties  are  also  and,  on  conviction,  must  bo  fijued  in  not  less  than 

provided  for  the  neglect  of  any  of  the  officers  ^^^ ^"J^^ *^w*2v         -.^  rnv  .  .*   ^.^^x^.^. 
ti^^r^A  ♦^  ««-«^««,  ♦£,>  A»*i^a  «oa;<^i^  ♦/x  fi»A«.         S^o*  ^5.  Be  U  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the 

named  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  ^^^   ^^  ^^^  ^YitnS  of  each  county  in  thU  State,  on 

and  for  illegal  or  fraudulent  voting.    After  the  each  day  of  election,  to  be  present  In  person  or  by 

closing  of  the  polls  the  votes  are  to  be  counted  deputy,  at  all  election  precincts  where  elections  are 

by  the  supervisors,  and  then  sealed  up  in  the  held  in  his  county,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  main- 

boxes  and  reUimed  by  the  returning  officer  to  ^JTMrthirtj'ferf  th'e  raUo^bo^lxX^whil^ 
the  Judge  of  Probate  of  the  county.  A  state-  easting  his  vote,  in  order  that  every  elector  who  de- 
ment of  the  number  of  the  votes  is  within  five  sires  to  vote  shall  do  so  without  interference  or  in- 
days  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  temiption ;  and  to  maintain  good  order,  and  can^ 
except  the  votes  for  Governor,  Lieutenant-  out  the  intent  and  purposes  of  this  act,  such  Bheriff 

Governor  8c«,reUry  of  state  Auditor,  Treas-  SJ^S^afJffiS^^carre'd:?^?':?^!^^ 

urer,  and  Attorney-ueneral,  the  statement  or  tion,  that  he,  in  his  judgment,  may  deem  necessarv 

which  is  to  be  sent  to  the  presiding  officer  to  maintain  good  order ;  and,  in  case  of  necessity, 

of  the  Senate.     Within  five  days  after  the  raise  a  posse  comitatus  to  put  down  all  riots,  or  at- 

meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  the  returns  tempted  riots,  or  disturbances. 
«-     4.^  u«  ^^^^^A  ^^A  ♦!.«.  -.v««u  ^.^^i«:»«^^         8*0'  ^«  ^  *t  further  enacted.  That  if  any  person 

are  to  be  opened  and  the  result  proclaimed,  ^^  persons  distiib,  on  election-days,  or  pr^vSt,  or 

and  certificates  of  election  must  be  sent  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  disturb  or  prevent  any  elector 

the  persons  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  from  ^eely  casting  his  ballot,  such  person  or  persons 

in  each  case.    The  election  of  any  person  de-  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction, 

clared  ejected  may  be  contested  for  one  or  j£^  ^'e^th^nJlSd  XlL™?  ^1  »S^W  ".JoTJ? 

more  of  the  tollo  wmg  causes :  workhouse  or  jail  of  any  county  of  this  Stote  for  not 

*^  1.  For  misconduct,  fraud,  or  corruption,  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  at  the 

on  the  part  of  any  inspector,  clerk,  returning  discretion  of  the  court  trying  the  same, 

officer,  or  board  of  supervisors.  ,  85°;  S^-  -^  UfuHher  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  un- 

44  o    WKa«  4-u^  «N«>-aJvn  nri^^aA  «i/v^4-i^»  4.^  «««»,  Uwful  for  auy  person  or  persons  to  sell  or  give  awav 
J*  2.  When  the  person  whose  election  to  such  y^  /^  whatever  \ind  or  description  during 

omce  IS  contested  was  not  eligible  thereto  at  the  day  on  which  any  election  may  be  held  in  this 

the  time  of  such  election.  Btate :  and  it  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  sherifi*,  deputy- 

"8.  On  account  of  illegal  votes.  sherilr,  or  any  constable,  to  arrest  all  persons  viol  at- 

"4.  Offers  to  bribe  or  bribery,  intimidation,  J"«  J^t  Pi;^vi9ions  of  this  section,  as  prescribed  in 

.,        i.i.j'1.  jf  \  i._j  the  last  preceding  section  of  this  act ;  and  any  per- 

threats  to  discharge  from  employment,  yio-  g^n  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  ginlty 

lence,  abuse,  or  any  other  misconduct  calcu-  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  must  be  finocl 

lated  to  prevent  a  fair,  free,  and  full  exercise  and  imprisoned,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  trying 

ofthe  elective  franchise.  *^2*'"!lu    «   ..  >.   .z  ..  ^  m,.  . 

"Bat  no  person  sh^l  contest  the  eleetion  fou^'Snk'^orlni^^^d'.t^'ab^^^^/^lZ^: 

Of  any  person  to  any  othce  on  account  of  race,  pi^ce  during  any  election-day,  shall  be  arrested  bv 

color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  and  dealt  with  as  prescribecl 

The  person  contesting  an  election  mnst  give  i^^  section  98  of  this  act,  and  may  be  indicted  for  a 

security  for  the  costs  of  the  contest,  which  he  misdemeanor  and  suffer  the  pains  and  penalties  pre- 

must  pay  if  he  fails  to  establish  his  case,  and  "^"**®'^ ""  ^^  ^^ 

may  recover  from  the  party  whose  election  is  Among  the  other  acts  passed  at  this  session, 
contested  if  he  is  successful.  Provisions  are  was  one  *^  to  invite  and  procure  immigration 
made  in  detail  for  the  trial  in  cases  of  con-  to  the  State  of  Alabama,"  and  one  ^^  to  en- 
tested  elections.  If  it  be  shown  that  any  other  courage  investments  of  money  within  the 
person  than  the  one  whose  election  is  contest-  State  by  life  insurance  companies  of  other  or 
ed  was  legally  elected.  Judgment  must  be  given  foreign  States."  The  latter  gives  to  such 
to  that  effect.  Provision  is  next  made  for  companies  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
choosing  presidential  electors,  and  for  the  are  held  by  companies  incorporated  in  the 
proper  performance  of  their  duties.  The  last  State,  provided  they  file  with  the  Auditor  an 
sections  of  the  act  contain  sundry  general  pro-  annual  statement  of  their  condition,  showing 
visions,  among  them  the  following :  the  amount  of  their  premium  receipts,  and  of 

Sbo.  92.  Be  UfuHher  enacted.  That  if  any  person,  their  investments  in  the  State.     By  another 

by  bribery  or  offering  to  bribe,  menace,  threats,  act,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

discharges,  or  threatens  to  discharge  from  employ-  for  whose  benefit  certain  lands  were  granted 

from  giving  the  same,  or  dwturb  or  hinder  him  in  Auburn,  "the  East  Alabama  Male  College 

the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  at  any  elec-  having  been  purchased  by  the  State  for  its  use. 
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Sabseqnentlf,  this  institntion  was  BacoessM-  natioDs  were  as  follows :  For  Governor,  David 
]j  organized.  The  fand  of  the  college  now  P.  Lewis ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Alexander 
amonntfl  to  $318,500,  invested  in  8  per  cent.  McKinstrj ;  Secretary  of  State,  Patrick  Bag- 
bonds.  Acts  were  also  passed  providing  for  a  land ;  Auditor,  B.  T.  Smith ;  Treasurer,  Arthur 
central  normal  school  at  the  University  of  Ala-  Bingham ;  Superintendent  of  Puhlio  Instruc- 
bftma,estahlishing  a  normal  school  for  white  fe-  tion,  Josiah  H.  Speed;  Conunissioner  of  In- 
male  teachers,  to  be  located  in  accordance  with  dustrial  Besources,  Thomas  Lambert;  Oon- 
sealed  proposals  made  to  the  Superintendent  gressmen  at  large,  Alexander  White  and  0. 
of  Poblio  Instmction,  and  providing  for  the  0.  Sheeb.  The  platform  consisted  of  four  res- 
cdncation  of  teachers  of  colored  schools,  olutions.  The  first  indorsed  (the  action  of 
These  last  were  approved  in  December,  1871.  the  National  Convention  of  the  party  at  Phila- 
The  new  town  of  Scale  was  incorporated  in  delphia ;  the  second  favored  internal  improve- 
Kossell  County.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  ments  on  as  liberal  a  scale  as  was  consistent 
of  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  of  the  with  prudence  and  economy ;  the  third  de- 
State  to  the  Mobile  &  Northwestern  Bailroad  dared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  se- 
was  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  on  the  ground  cure  the  rights  of  citizens  under  the  fourteenth 
that  such  a  sale  would  not  be  in  accordance  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by 
with  the  object  for  which  these  lands  were  permanent  legislation;  the  fourth  declared 
granted  to  the  State  by  Congress,  namely,  *^  to  that  education  of  the  people,  generally,  was 
enable  the  State  of  Alabama  to  construct  ne-  the  only  means  by  whicn  liberty  and  free  gov- 
cessary  levees  and  drains  to  reclaim  said  emment  can  be  preserved,  and  opposed  dis- 
lands,^'  franchisement  for  any  cause  except  crime. 

The  political  campaign  of  the  year  was  at-  The  election  occurred  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
tended  with  considerable  excitement,  but  no  ber,  for  all  classes  of  officers  throughout  tlie 
BeriouB  disorders.  The  Democratic  State  Con-  State.  The  Board  of  Electors  pledged  to  vote 
vention  was  held  at  Montgomery  on  the  19th,  for  the  reflection  of  President  Grant  were 
20th,  and  21st  of  June.  Presidential  electors  chosen  by  10,828  migority,  the  total  vote  be- 
were  named,  and  the  following  State  tick-  ing  169,716,  of  which  90,272  were  for  the 
et  was  put  in  nomination :  For  Governor,  Bepublican,  and  79,444  for  the  Liberal  and 
Thomas  H.  Hemdon;  for  Lieutenant-Gov-  Democratic  ticket.  The  Bepublican  State 
ernor,  Edward  H.  Moren ;  for  Secretary  of  ticket  was  also  successful.  The  total  vote  for 
State, Jabez  J.Parker;  for  Auditor,  Thomas  Governor  was  171,239,  of  which  Lewis  re- 
J.  Burnett;  for  Treasurer,  James  F.  Grant;  ceived  89,868,  and  Herndon  81,871,  giving 
for  Attorney-General,  John  W.  A.  Sand-  the  former  a  majority  of  8,497.  Of  the  Con- 
ford  ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  gressmen  ^  elected,  5  were  Bepublican  and  3 
tion,  Joseph  Hodgson ;  for  Commissioner  of  Democratic.  Much  importance  was  attached 
Induatrial  Besources,  Edward  F.  Comegys;  to  the  election  of  menbers  of  the  Legislature, 
for  Congressmen  at  large,  Alpheus  B^er,  not  only  on  account  of  measures  to  be  passed 
John  J.  Jolly.  relating  to  public  finances,  etc.,  but  because 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  convention  a  Senator  to  Congress  was  to  be  chosen  to 

was  as  follows ;  succeed  George  E.  Spencer. 

Baolfed,  1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conven-        The  Legislature  was  to  meet  on  the  18th  of 

tion,  under  existing  ciroumstanceH,  the  National  November,  but  before  that  date  the  correct- 

Democratio  Convention  ought  not  to  make  nomina-  negs  of   the  election  returns    was  disputed. 

S:;?Sr„r  ^°ut*^SisT»S;Srurt1^  The  Republicans  ol«in>ed  that  certai.  persons 

tended  to  instruct  the  delegates  to  be  sent  to  Balti-  ^ho  naa  received  certmcates  or  election  in 

more.  Barbour  and   Marengo    Counties   had   been 

2.  That  the  Democrats  and  Conservatives  of  Ala-  fraudulently  counted  in  by  the   supervisors, 

W  wiU  abide  by  the  action  of  the  National  Bern-  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  Democratic  ma- 

ocratic  Convention.  ^     -x        r\     ^v     j  i.       xv  •  j. 

8.  That  thia  convention  pondemns,  as  alike  demor-  1^"*^     ^^  .t   V*^  ,T.    °  *^®  session  was  to 

alam^  and  dangerous  to  good  order  and  peace,  all  commence,  tue  Bepublican  members  declined 

&-<9ociation8  of  men  formed  to  evade  or  violate  the  to  meet  with  the  Democrats  at  the  Capitol,  be- 

i4wg,  whether  State  or  Federal ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  cause  the  persons  having  certificates  of  elec- 

%V^^.^S^  ^w Wdeir^  "b"un^i:!a-  "o"  fro-"  V^o";  «>«»  Marengo  Counties  be- 

tutioMl  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction).  ^^S   prtsent    and    recognized    as   members, 

1  That  this  convention  denounces  as  alarming  to  would  put  the  organization  and  the  decision  of 

the  citizen,  and  destructive  to  constitutional  liberty,  contested   cases  into  the  hands  of  the  Demo- 

l«l?*  i*^®  mmtaiy  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  ^rats.    They  accordingly  met  separately  at  the 

te^^^r^t"^^^^^^  United  States  Court-House  in>nHo 

phottld  be  permitted  to  exercise  this  great  privilege  admittmg  to  seats  those  who  claimed  to  have 

of  freemen,  unseduced  by  corrupt  influences,  and  been  legally  elected  in  the   doubtful  counties, 

nnawed  by  j)ower ;  that  the  purity  of  the  ballot* box  but  had  not  received  certificates.     Thus  two 

M  the  Ufe  of  republics.  ^j^^j^g  ^^^.^  sitting  at  once,  each  claiming  to 

The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled  be  the  Le^slature,  and  each  having,  according 

at  Mon^omery  on  the  12th  of  August,  and  to  its  own  decision,  a  constitutional  quorum  of 

continued  in  session  till  the  16th.    The  nomi-  the  members  elected.    The  Democratic  body 
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at  the  Capitol  organized  and  was  recognized  by  of  State,  who  have  received  the  rote  of  a  majority 

Governor  Lindsay  as  the  legal  Legislature.  The  jj  f  ®^"  ^^'^^g  in  their  counties  or  districta,  aw 

i>^..»Ki;»«n«  ;,.  JLc^i^^  ^t-^^n^^^  Ur^^^^  c^,**  the  lawful  representatives  of  such  communities.   The 

Republicans  in  session  at  the  Oourt-House  sent  ^^ree  members  from  Barbour  County  and  the  three 

a  cominittee  to  wait  on  the  Governor,  but  he  members  from  Marengo  are  both  necessary  to  the 

replied  that  the  Legislature  could  meet  no-  quorum  of  either  body  claiming  to  be  the  House  of 

where  but  at  the  Capitol,  and  that  it  had  been  Representatives.    The  House  meeting  at  the  Capitol 

regaUrlyorgaiJ^daUhat  place.    OntheJSd  Z'^re^ofl,^^^ri^%^TJ^'ilt^fot^ 

of  Jiovember,  David  r.  JLiCWis  was  declared  to  members,  or  three  over  a  quorum.    The  certificates 

have  been  elected  Grovemor  for  the  new  term,  of  the  Barbour  claimants  are  contradicted  by  the  re- 

and  two  days  later  he  took  possession  of  the  turns  of  the  Barbour  supervisor,  now  on  file  in  the 

executive  office.     Committees  from  both  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.    These  certificates 

rivd  bodies  waited  on  him,  and  that  assembled  riupSvLtt^ig  Sun^Ji^Tp^an'o^^^^^ 

at  the  uourt-House  was  recognized  by  nim  as  vote,  on  partial  returns,  which  are  completed,  but 

the  Legislature.     To  the  other  he  sent  a  com-  not  until  the  certificate  was  issued  hj  the  Secretory 

munication,  in  which  he  gave  his  reasons  for  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  refuses  to  issue  any  other 

recognmng  the  Oonrt-Hpase  division  aa  the  ~J^^.  * A^VT^ftjS'^b^V'nuTnlen 

Legislature,  m  the  following  terms :  ^ho  received  a  decided  minority  of  the  votes  of  elec- 

The  right  of  a  citizen  to  a  seat  in  the  General  As-  ^^  jot^gj  as  shown  by  the  records  in  his  office. 

Bcmbly  IS  derived   from  hia  having  received  the  ^hatever  duties  may  devolve  upon  the  Speaker  of 

votes  of  a  m^jority  of  the  electors  of  the  county  or  *^«  ?*>^«  ^P®.^  ^Y  P^»«°<»ti<>».o^  »  ?e?^  certificate 

district  whicfi  he  claims  to  represent.  regular  upon  its  fiwe,  such  a  claim  of  right  cannot 

Bepresentative  government  can  rest  on  no  other  »^^  before  any  tribunal  on  the  facta  above  stated, 
basis,  which  can  secure  its  integrity  and  perpetuity,  ^^°8®  ^?*y  '^  ^  ^  8^t '^*'  *^®  fundamental  pnn- 
and  ill  laws  which  are  enactecf  to  arrive  at  this  rl-  ^^^P^®?  ^  *  representative  government  are  to  bo 
suit  are  merely  directory  in  their  construction,  and  practised.  v  •  1.1-  tt 
auxUiaiy  in  establishing  the  foundation  of  the  right  /R.  respect  to  the  Msrcngo  membra  in  the  Houjo 
to  act  is  such  represeEtative.  A  pHmafaeU  claim  ^  ^^^  Capitol,  whUe  the  membera  from  that  county 
of  right  must  yield  to  evidence  which  rebuts  it,  and  hold  certificates  not  contradid;ed  by  the  returns  m 
no  technical  nSes  can  be  invoked  which  will  exclude  ^^\  Tw^fu*  ®  Secretary  of  State,  it  «  beyond  dis- 
any  evidence  which  is  pertinent  and  competent  in  P^te  that  the  supervisors  cast  out  about  1,000  votes 
estabUshing  the  issue.  Courts,  in  their  investiga-  T^^^J^  ^JJ®  polled  against  the  certificated  members, 
tion  of  fact?,  are  limited  in  the  aimission  of  evidence  1«*^«  }¥  majority  of  votes  a«un*t  these  gentle- 
only  by  its  pertinency  and  competency,  unless  for-  g®^»  ^^  ^^  ^^^.^\  ^^^^J  claimai^  of  the  seats  in  the 
bidden  by  some  posiUve  law,  demanding  its  exclu-  P^Jf ?»  «?»«°^^J[,l4  **  *^®  P»»^^  States  Court-room 
sion.  And  in  this  case,  when  the  fact  to  be  ascer-  ^^  *^«  "^^V-  Jhis  presents  a  case  of  equal  clearness 
talned  is  no  less  momentous  than  whether  the  Jgainst  the  certificated  members  in  the llouse  at  the 
people  are  represented  by  those  who  have  received  CaP'tol,  and  the  nghts  of  the  mwonty  of  voters  can 
the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  electors  whom  they  J?^y  be  ymdicated  b^  a  recognition  of  the  right  of 
ckim  to  represent,  the  final  decision  of  the  questioh  the  gentlemen  claiming  seats  m  the  House,  at  the 
by  prima  facU  evidence  when  other  proof  is  obtain-  HPlJ^^  ^^*«?  Court-room,  based  upon  the  majority 
able,  or  by  any  technical  rules  which  subordinate  ?f  tlie  popular  vote.  This  leaves  the  body  at  the 
the  essential  feet  in  issue,  would  only  invite  the  Capitol,claiming  to  be  the  House  of  Representatives, 
subtlety  of  fraud,  to  strangle  the  ftmdamental  right  ^^^  ^^^^  forty-eight  legal  membera,  and  is  not  a 
of  representative  government  in  the  meshes  of  ita  <1,^?'4°»  "^^^^^  ^f  ^*,^8  o^  the  land.  And,  as  the  con- 
intrenuity  stitution  expressly  declares  that  a  "  mtgonty  of  each 

It  is  true  that  the  means  possessed  by  this  depart-  ?^?«®  »^fP  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,"  I 

ment  of  ascertaining  the  evidence  necessary  to  ita  ^^^  ^^^f^^  ^S.^^}^  *^  recognize  the  bodies  which  you 

action  are  limited  and  imperfect.  represent  as  the  General  Assembly  of  Alabama. 

pole?,  p^cS  /Tufir/esaCand VeJsuJive  '^'^  "^r^^"  "' t^«  Capitol  continned  their 

action  for  contesting  disputed  seats  will  aflford  a  sessions  from  day  to  day,  and  issued  an  address 

means  of  rectifying  any  error  in  the  indispensable  to  the  people,  in  which  they  argaed  the  legral- 

action  demanded  at  my  hands.    The  action  of  this  ity  of  their  coarse  and  condemned  the  action 

bX'^s^^^eio^ized  5r?2^^?h'  G^'^^ri^A  ^"  bi®  ^^  *^®  Governor.    On  the  11th  of  December 

of  tL  State,  ^he  building  in  whiclT  the  bodfe™  as-  *^®  Governor  sent  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to 

semble  is  ofno  significance  in  determining  that  either  take  possession   of  the  Capitol,  but  he  was 

•  body  is  or  is  not  the  General  Assembly.    The  con-  immediately  arrested  for  contempt.    Federal 

stitution  is  silent  as  to  where  the  General  Assembly  troops  were  stationed  near  by  to  preserve  order 

A^^^lJ^tXlil^oTyt^i^^Xl'"^-  •"  case  of  necessity  whUe  the  State  mijitia 

If  the  law  constitutinpr  the  General  Assenibly  ren-  ^^^  *»'  **^®  ^^"^  ?*  ^^®  officers  of  the  Legisla- 

dered  the  building  in  which  it  convened  essential  to  ture  at  the  Capitol.     Meantime,  both  bodies 

the  legal  validity  of  the  body,  cases  might  arise  iu  claiming  to  constitute  the  Legislature  of  the 

j                     which  a  physical  ^ntest  for  the  possession  of  the  State  had  appealed  to  the  President  of  the 

'  ^^ortV;t<5:iSr^^^^^  United  8tatfs%or  reco^^^^^^^  The  suWoct 
The  essential  question  is,  which  of  the  bodies  has  a  "^^  referred  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  he 
quorum  of  members,  in  its  respective  branches,  who  proposed  a  plan  for  a  compromise  and  a  settle- 
were  elected  by  a  miyority  of  the  electors  in  the  ment  of  the  difficulty,  which  was  accepted  by 

!n"tt1o1Stion1f  °r ^^jJ'sSi'^  '^^^l?l!X  I'oth  parties.    This  plan  was  as  folloves : 

having  the  certificates  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  1.  The  officers  of  each  organization  shall  tender 

authorized  by  the  popular  vote,  are  undoubtedlv  en-  their  resignation,  to  take  effect  upon  the  permanent 

titled  to  their  seats,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  claim-  organization  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  as 

ants  of  seats,  without  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  hereinafter  provided. 
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2.  On  the iost.,  the  hall  of  the  House  in  the  and,  after  a  patient  hearing  of  the  claims  of 

Capitol  shall  be  vacated,  and  at  11  o'clock  of  that  day  each,  made  a  pecuniary  award  to  the  United 

ftll  the  persons  holdine  certificates  of  election  as  a+„i.i„      rrvsa  JL»^u  «r«-  ««««^*xv^  k«.  «««k  «-. 

Representatives  shall  asfemble  therein ;  but  the  per-  °}^^^     ThiB  result  was  accepted  by  each  na- 

soD:}  holding  the  certiftcatea  of  Secretary  Bagland  tion.       Ine    question    of   the    J>lortn  western 

shall  be  the  only  representatives  seated  from  Bar-  boundary  between  the    same    Governments, 

bour  County,  and  shall  make,  in  the  usual  manner,  -which  was  snbmitted  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 

atemporaiy  organization.  , ,,           ,       _           ^  many,  was  decided  by  him  in  favor  of  the 

8.  Two  tellers,  one  Republican  and  one  Democrat,  ^ir^'    rTl     tt^**^  o*^*         t*  .       ,     t  ^TT 

shall  be  appointed  by  tie  Speaker  pro  tern.,  who  ^^^^^  ^f  the  United  States.     It  involved  the 

shall  publicly,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  House,  possession  of  the  island  of  San  Juan.    Imme- 

count  the  votes   cast   for  Kepresentatives  in  the  aiately  after  the  decision  was  officially  known, 

Conntv  of  Marengo,  and  for  that  purpose  they  shall  the  British  forces  were  withdrawn  from  the 

take  tlie  returns  of  the  precinct  mspectors  of  said  occupation  of  the  island.     The  presidential 

county,  or,  in  case  they  cannot  be  procured,  the  evi-  ,    "r      .     ./^   Jl"?.   j  ST^      r    ,    F*^o*ucAiwaj 

denceof  said  inspectors,  as  far  as  the  same  may  be  election  m  the  United  States  took  place  during 

necessary,  to  ascertain  the  actual  vote  cast  as  alore-  the  year,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Presi- 

Mid;  and  the  persons  found  upon  such  count  to  dent  Grant  for  a  second  term.    The  reduction 

have  the  high(»t  number  of  votes  for  Representatives  of  the  public  debt  during  the  year  has  been 

^^liVol^^lSL^^^^^^^  $83,278r875.    The  EnforcW  Act  of  0^^^^ 

resentstives  from  ifiaren^o  shall  not  vote  upon  or  in  gress  was  contmued  in  force  for  the  year,  and 

said  temporary  organization ;  nor  shall  any  ousiness  in  April  the  President  issued  his  proclamation 

other  than  decidmg  the  contest  as  to  said  county  be  relative  to  disturbances  in    South  Carolina. 

TThl'Sla'n^sTT^^             the  House  ^^^  destructive  fires  occurred  especidly  one 

shall  make  a  permanent  organization  in  the  usual  i?  Boston,  on  November  9th  and  lOtb,  at  which 

waj.  the  loss  was  estimated  at  $78,000,000,  of  which 

5.  On  said  the instant,  the  Senate-Chamber  $60,000,000  was  personal  property,  and  $18,- 

shall  be  vacant,  and  at  12  o'clock  the  persons  hold-  000.000  the  value  of  buildinffs. 

ingcertiflcates  of  election  as  Senatoras-hall  assemble  ^he  peace  of  the  South  American  States 

tberim,  and  organize,  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor  *"^  r«cw/«  v*  ^ax^?   k^vru«u  ^u^vuvau   i^i.uvco 

presiding,  with  the  person  holding  the  certificate  of  "^^  disturbed  by  no  foreign  war  during  the 

Secretary  Bagland  in  his  seat  as  the  onlv  Senator  year,  but  internal  Strife  prevailed  intermittent- 

from  Barbour  County,  and  the  votes  for  Senator  in  ly  in  Ecuador,  Yenezuela,  Peru,  and  the  Ar- 

Mtfengo  County  shall  be  counted  in  the  same  way,  gentine  Republic.    A  serious  revolution  was 

and  upon  the  same  kind  of  oidence  as  is  hereinbe-  3i„^^„^^^i  ;„  ♦i*^  i««4-^.  «^«»4-w*  ^«  4.iv«  /v„a  ^^ 

fore  provided  for  the  House  contest  as  to  said  county,  ^scovered  m  the  latter  country  on  the  eve  of 

and  upon  such  count  the  person  found  to  have  the  Its  outbreak.    Ine  cLiei  fomenter  was  General 

highest  number  of  votes  for  Senator  fVom  said  coun-  Arredondo,  the  notorious  revolutionary  leader. 

tj  shall  be  seated  as  such,  but  the  person  now  hold-  Indian  raids  were  productive  of  much  loss  of 

m  the  certificate  of  election  to  the  Senate  from  sdd  jy^  ^^  property ;  and  in  the  Tandil  massacre 

county  shall  not  vote  upon  any  question  while  the  1^            f'"F'^*»'J  i  °"j*  "*  via«  xojix*.*  «  uodova^ 

contert  about  his  seat  is  pending ;  and  then  the  con-  ^^  persons  were  killed  by  a  band  of  religious 

test  as  to  the  district  comprisin/;  the  counties  of  fanatics.     The  Paraguayo-Brazilian  question, 

Butler  and  Conecuh  shall  be  decided  in  the  same  so  long  at  issue  between  the  Cabinets  of  Rio 

vay  and  upon  the  same  kind  of  evidence,  and  the  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres,  was  amicably 

person  now  holding  the  certificate  of  el^^^  terminated,  and  cordial  relations  restored  be- 
Mor  from  said  district  shall  not  vote  upon  any  ques-  •^^*'"*"»''^  «""■  ^v*«*a*  *wioi.ivaio  iwowicv*  m^ 
tion  hefore  he  is  declared  elected  upon  a  count  of  the  tween  the  two  countries.     A  few  cases  oi  y  el- 
votes  of  said  district  as  aforesaid,  nor  shall  the  Sen-  low  fever  appeared  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mon- 
ate  do  any  other  business  before  these  contests  are  tevideo,  and  the  disease  raged  for  some  time 

"^vf^*           *  v  1  J*          -*•«**  1  ^'      1.  n  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.    Small-pox  had  been  rife  in 

Ao  person  not  holding  a  certificate  of  election  shall  ni^n; .    ««j   ««  ^^iAr^^i^  ^^a    ^*^e.^^r^A   ♦i.*^^ 

take  a  seat  in  either  body  until  his  right  thereto  is  ^^^\\,  ^^^  ^n  epidemic  had  attacked  three 

affirmed  as  above  provided.  Brazilian  towns,  and  earned  on  8,000  out  of 

All  those  claimmg  to  be  members,  and  seated  in  18,000.     The  sanitary  condition  of  Guayaquil 

either  organiiation,  shall  be  allowed  mileage  and^#r  and  some  other  towns  in  Ecuador  had  been 

u:^rhrr?Sr?^ro^^^^^^^^^^  ameliorated;  and  the  Government  of  Buenos 

t^m  holding  certiflcJtes  from  Secretary  Parker  for  -A^yres  was  taking  active  measures  for  the  es- 

Bourbon  County  shall  cease  to  draw  pay,  and  those  tablishment  of  adequate  water- works  and  a 

coDte»tingseatsfor  Marengo  and  the  cUstriot  of  But-  regular  system  of  street-sewerage.     The  elec- 

ler  and  Conecuh  who  are  finally  excluded  shall  be  al-  tions  in  Brazil  were  attended  by  much  agita- 

wtd^,  tJ  ^rSSLr .^r^prynn':3i  tion  and  some  bloodshed ;  most  of  the  mem- 

organization  shall  bepaid  the  usual  compensation.  hers  returned  were  from  tne  republican  ranks. 

(Signed)        GEOSGE  U.  "WILLIAMS,  Paraguay  ceded  to  Brazil,  as  a  war-indem- 

Attomey-General,  nity,  th e  territory  compri sed  betw een  the  Para- 

The  two  Houses  were  subsequently  organ-  guay  and  Paran&  Kivers,  north  of  the  Apa, 

ized  and  the  contested  election  cases  went  over  about  1,000  geographical  square  miles.    The 

the  holiday  recess.    The  proceedings  thereon  boundary  question  is  not  yet  settled  between 

^1  form  part  of  the  record  for  1878.  the  Argentine  and  Bolivian  Republics  ;  the 

AMERIOA.      All   questions  between   the  latter  still  urges  her  claim  to  the  Chaco  as  far 

Tnited  States  and  Great  Britain  were  adjusted  south  as  the  Bermejo,  and  had  already  formed 

dnring  the  year.    The  Board  of  Commission-  and  begun  to  colonize  a  new  province,  corre- 

CTA,  appointed  by  the  respective  Governments,  sponding  to  the  Argentine  province  of  Saltn. 

^y  assembled  at  Geneva,  in   Switzerland,  The  Bermejo  will  probably  be  the  west  dividiug 
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line  between  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  Be-  of  the  details  unfinished,  or  lacking  in  minnto 

public.    The  transandine  telegraph,  from  Bue-  perfection.     He  died  of  brain-fever,  after  a 

nos  Ajres  to  the  Chilian  capitsd^  was  opened  brief  illness.    He  leaves  a  family  of  nnusaal 

to  the  public  service  in  July;  a  line  was  com-  distinction  and  talent.    His  widow  is  aUo  an 

raenced  between  Montevideo  and  Rio  de  Ja-  artist  of  great  merit,  the  author  of  the  busts 

neiro ;  and  a  submarine  cable  is  shortly  to  be  of  Lincoln  and  Andrew,  and  his  young  daugh- 

laid  between  the  latter  city  and  Lisbon.    Rul-  ters  have  already  given  earnest  of  high  artbtic 

ways  were  under  construction  in  every  direction,  capacity. 

Ecuador  being  the  only  South  American  state  ANGLICAN  CHURCHES.     According  to 

without  one.    Fluvial  navigation  was  rapidly  the  Kalendar  of  the  English  Church  for  1872, 

extending.   Don  Jos6  Balta,  President  of  Peru,  the  Anglican  Church  (exclusive  of  the  Protes- 

was  assassinated  in  August,  and  succeeded  by  taut  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States*) 

Don  Manuel  Pardo.    President  Morales  of  Bo-  had,  in  1871,  the  following  number  of  dio- 

livia  met  with  a  like  fate  at  the  hand  of  his  ceses : 

nephew,   on  the  27th    of  November.      Don  England  and  Wales  (tnctatdinsSarchblsbopi).  28 

Adolfo  Ballivian  was  immediately  elected  in         ?*^,"*;^/i*P'i?S^^  ■•; 1 

IS  place.    A  senous  conspiracy  agamst  the         Gibimitar ,.[ !T....  i 

Morales  Government  had  been  diiBcovered  and         Britiah  India !.'.!...!..  5 

frustrated  in  June.  wiS? ■iAdiM:;v/.;'.:v/;.*.v.:'.:".:::'.:::::'.;;;:  \ 

The  war  between  Honduras   and  Nicara-         Sonth  America % 

gua  was  not  ended  at  the  dose  of  the  year  A  SXxh^a  iVtiiiiiiim)::::::::;::::::::  8 

project  for  the  formation  of  some  of  the  Cen-         Aastniiaci  Metiopoutui).... lo 

tral  American  states  into  a  sintrle  independent         N«w  Zealand  (i  Hetropoittan) e 

ropubiio  was  spoken  of.  HoStaS"!^.'*!"'.'???.*"'!!"!^'!!??:::::: 'i 

AMES,  Joseph,  N.  A.,  an  American  portrait  Melanesia/.'..'.. '.'.".'.V.V.*.'.'.'.'.*".'.'.'.'.'.'.!'.!*.!'!'.!'.  i 

and  genre  painter,   born   in  Roxbury,  New         Jerusalem •   ^ 

Hampshire,  in  1816 ;  died  in  New  York  City,  Total lOO 

October  80,  1872.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  his  native  State,  and,  developing  a  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York, — For 
fondness  for  the  painter's  art  while  yet  a  youth,  *^®  first  time  since  its  revival,  official  reco'gni- 
he  commenced  painting  portraits  there,  and  as  ^^^^  was  given  to  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
his  fame  grew,  migrated  to  Boston,  where 'he  **  *he  opening  of  its  session  in  February,  when 
attained  considerable  success  in  his  chosen  "letters  of  business,"  as  they  were  styled, 
pursuit.  But  no  sooner  had  he  acquired  the  ^^^^  ^^?^  ^^"^  ^^®  Queen,  empowering  it  to 
means  of  foreign  travel  and  study,  than  he*  ^^al  with  certain  matters  contained  in  the 
went  abroad  and  spent  some  years  in  Rome,  in  fourth  report  of  the  commissioners  who  were 
the  diligent  study  of  his  profession.  While  appointed  by  the  Queen,  in  1867,  to  inquire 
residing  there,  he  executed  some  very  success-  ^^^  ^^^  practices,  orders,  and  rubrics  of  the 
ful  portraits  and  genre  pieces,  among  others  a  Church,  and  their  true  interpretation,  and  to 
very  fine  portrait  of  Pio  Nono.  On  his  return  Bogffest  amendments  to  them, 
he  settled  in  Boston,  where  he  remained  till  ^^^  subjects  thus  submitted  to  the  Convo- 
1870,  when  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  in  the  cation  consisted  mainly  of  provisions  recom- 
hope  of  regaining  his  health,  which  had  be-  niended  by  the  Commissioners  of  Ritual  for  the 
come  seriously  impaired.  Failing  in  this,  he  ^*®  ?^  certain  occasions  of  worship  of  shorter 
removed  after  a  few  months  to  New  York,  and  services  than  those  prescribed  in  the  Book  of 
occupied  a  studio  in  the  Young  Men's  Chris-  Common  Prayer,  and  of  propositions  for  the 
tian  Association  Building,  where  his  admirable  ^suse  or  modification  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
skill  and  the  truthful  character  of  his  portraits  These  matters  formed  the  principal  topics  of 
brought  him  constantly  more  orders  than  he  discussion  at  the  earlier  meetings  of  the  Con- 
could  fill.  lie  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  vocations  both  of  York  and  Canterbury.  The 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  1869,  and  an  action  of  both  bodies,  with  reference  to  the 
academician  in  1870.  Among  his  pictnres  provision  of  shorter  forms  of  service,  was 
which  have  long  had  a  high  reputation  were,  favorable,  and  was  substantially  the  same. 
"  Gazzaniga,"  "  President  Felton,"  «*  The  The  declaration  of  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
Death  of  Webster,"  "  Maud  MuUer,"  and  "  The  ^^^y  was  modified  to  conform  more  nearly  to 
Old  Stone  Pitcher."  But  his  latest  works  that  adopted  by  the  Convocation  of  York.  As 
were  amonff  his  best  His  portrait  of  Rosa  finally  passed  at  the  meeting  in  March,  it  was 
Winans,  and  that  of  a  young  lady  of  Balti-  in  substance  as  follows: 
more,  were  among  the  special  attractions  of  It  is  desirable : 

the  Academy  at  its  exhibition  in  1872  •  and  he  A.— That  a  shortened  form  of  daily  service,  taken 

,had  completed  in  his  studio  a  fine  Roman  fro™  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  be  allowed 

scene,  which  he  had  entitled  "The  Water-  ^? ^«5H-^»y» ^P^^^.c^urches and cha^^^^ 

riai-t^LiHi  »  -  ^^i^u^A         iJ    .v^*  ^   -      J!     ^  ^h  and  m  cathedral  and  collegiate  ohurchos  in  addi- 

uarners,    a  spirited  portrait  of  Rufus  Choate,  tion  to,  the  ordinary  Morning  and  Evening  Service, 

and  one  of  Madame  Ristori  as  Medea.    Mr.  provided  such  shortened  form  be  first  approved  by 

Ames  was  remarkable  for  his  conscientious-  *^°  Church  in  her  Convocations. 

ness  in  his  work,  never  leaving  any  portion  *  a<  Fboiutikt  Episcopal  Ceuik^ 
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1.  That  Bucli  Bhortened  servioe  be  fonned  by  omit-  committee  of  the  Lower  HonBe,  to  whom  the 
ting  (except  on  ChrUtma8-I)ay,  ABh-Wedneflday,  ^^p^^rt  of  the  Committee  on  Ritual  had  been 
o'nfu^o^fioT^^^^^^  referred  made  a  report  recommending  the  in- 
cle,  and  the  prayers  ioUowingthtfThird  Collect;  the  sertion  of  a  rubrical  note  explanatory  of  the 
Kirice  to  conclude  with  the  Prayer  of  St.  ChrvsoB-  sense  in  which  the  Creed  ^ould  be  under- 
torn  and  "The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jeans  Chriat,"  etc.  stood.     The  Upper  House  decided  to  suspend 

r-\.IIil^«'^.^*L^n^{ll*^^?.iTJ^^^  n?F«i!  action  pending  the  consideration  of  tlie  sub- 

Convocation,  so  to  modiiy  ita  final  decision  of  Iveb-      .     .  *  „  *i,^  t  ™ rr    ,  a  *  •*.  *• 

niary  18th,  is  to  secure,  if  possible,  unanimity  with  J^^^  ^J  the  Lower  House.    At  its  meetmg  in 

the  Northern  Province,  the  VeniU  and  one  or  more  May,   the  Lower  House  expressed  itself   in 

of  the  Psalms  (one  Psalm  at  least,  or  one  portion  of  favor  of  the  unaltered  maintenance  of  the 

the  119th  Psalm  being  always  retained)  be  added  to  Athanasian  Creed  in  public  worship,  and  de- 

I'iSi"^^.                  omissions  agreed  to  by  thu  ^,^^^  ^^at  there  was  "  no  room  for  ill  explan- 

8.  That  thus  the  order  for  the  shortened  services  atory  note.''   It  then  requested  the  Archbishop 

for  use  on  ordinary  week-days,  agreed  to  by  this  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  whether  it 

Convocation,  defines  the  maximum  amount  of  omis-  was  desirable  that  a  synodal  declaration  be 

sion  in  the  Order  for  Morning  and  EvenmgPia^^  n,ade  with  respect  to  the  sense  of  any  clauses 

which  may  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister,  .     .^^^  A*k«««5««  r««^^  n  *!,«♦  v«^«  »;«««  «,;« 

viz.:  ThS  Exhortation,  the  VmiUy  one  or  mori  m  the  Athanasian  Creed  "  that  havebeenmis- 

Psalnu  (one,  at  least,  being  always  retained,  or  one  understood  and  misrepresented.^'    The  Upper 

portloD  of  the  119th  Psalm^,  one  Wesson  (not  being  a  House  refused  to  make  any  declaration  against 

Proper  L«B8on),  one  CMiticle,  and  all  or  any  of  the  tlie  alteration  of  the  creed.   At  the  meeting  of 

S:rd/'*^r^e''^^r^^°8rd4lorr.,lS  *»>«  Co„vpcaton  mJnly  on  motion  of  the  Bish- 

'•The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  etc.  op  o^  Winchester  in  the  Upper  House,  a  joint 

4.  That  in  all  churches  and  chapels,  whether  ca-  committee  of  the  two  Houses  was  appointed, 
thedral,  collegiate,  or  parochial,  the  priest  in  charge  **  to  consider  the  whole  aspect  of  the  use  of  the 
may,  on  special  occasions,  employ  such  pravers  Athanasian  Creed  in  the  Church  of  England." 

Si  Hn^^JjJiJS'^!;  t^hl^mfv^^^^^           ^'^^  This  committeo  met  at  the  palace  of  the 

toe  Holy  Senptures,  as  to  him  may  seem  best,  pro-  »     i  v  i.           at   «-v^*i     ^«  4.v^   o^   ^^  n« 

Tided  ifways  that  such  service  shall  be  allowed  by  Archbishop,  at  Lambeth,  on  the  8d  of  De- 

the  Ordinary.  cember,  and  resolved  to  recommend  the  pub- 

5.  That  it  is  desirable  that  all  doubts  should  be  lication  of  an  explanatory  statement  of  the 
removed  as  to  whether  sermons  must,  of  necessity,  gense  in  which  the  warnings  of  the  Athanasian 

L^"1^K^  in^^L^lfrifwIFr-nn^^^^^^  Creed  are  accepted  by  the  Church  of  England. 

ciiy.    isot  that  no  prayer  be  used  with  suoli  sermon,     ..,,      ,     ,      !.•       •    x    x^^  j> «;i  v^-.««a.^-    tv^ 

txiept  the  Biddin/Proyer,  or  such  prayer  as  shall  The  declaration  is  to  be  framed  hereafter.  The 

be  taken  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  27  in  its 

B.— On  Sundays  and  holy  dap,  where  the  Order  favor,  and  18  against  it.    Various  amendments 

of  Morning  and  EvemnffPraver  is  duly  said  at  some  ^q^q  offered  to  this  resolution,  and  rejected, 

!!?v'.S!r^«  shaJl  be  lawful  for  the  minister  of  any  follows:  one  for  delay,  by  a  vote  of  28  to 

cathedral,  eolleffiate  or  parochial  church,  or  of  any  rr  *"""""•  ^  j                 ^»    J           ^«^««*^.„ 

chapel,  to  use,  M  an  ad^onal  service,  my  form  o^  1» ;  one  for  the  omission  of  the  damnatory 

niayer  which  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Common  clauses,  by  a  vote  of  82  to  8 ;  one  to  allow  the 

Praver  except  from  the  Office  for  the  Celebration  of  alternative  use  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  by  a 

the  Holy  Communion,  with  Psalms  and  Hymns,  if  y^^  ^f  34  to  6:  one  for  the  omission  of  the 

'ti?E?uri^t^K.^'.?do'!."?u"S^ould  be  rubric  before  the  creed,  by  a  vote  of  86  to  8 ; 

retnoTed  which  have  arisen  as  to  the  hiwftilneBs  of  one  for  the  substitution  m  the  rubric  of    may 

mng  m  any  church  the  Morning  Prayer,  Litany,  and  for  "  shall,"  by  a  vote  of  82  to  7 ;  and  one  pro- 

Conmmnion   Office,   each  as   a  separate    service,  posing  that  a  short  act  of  Parliament  be  passed 

1.  That  ft  be  lawfW  to  use  the  Mornmg  Prayer,  the  ^^    subject.     The  last,  it  is  stated,  was  not 

Litany,  and  the  Order  for  the  Admmistration  of  the  ^ s^ ,  ' 

Lord**  Supper  or  Holy  Communion,  together,  or  as  «ven  seconded. 

wparate  services  in  varying  order,  at  the  discretion  The  members  of  this  committee  are : 

of  the  minister,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ordi-  On  the  part    of  the  Upper    House  —  the 

^-  ^                    ,                             .  Bishops  of  London,  "Winchester,  Norwich,  St. 

rl'ZPf'  ?*  is  desirable  that  the  forms  of  prayer  David's,  Bath  and  Wells,  Peterborough,  Llan- 

reftrred  to  m  the  foregoing  resolutions  should  be  V^  7,?'.  ,     .^^    n^#v>^^  V^^f/.,.  Tlon^/M.  TTK. 

anowed  to  be  used  in  ichoSl-chapels  and  such-like  ^aff,  Chichester,  Oxford  Exeter,  Bangor,  El.s 

toUdinga,  in  lieu  of  the  ordmary  servioe.  St.  Asaph's,  Lincoln,  Gloucester  and  Jinstol, 

The  Athanasian  Creed  was  brought  to  the  Rochester,  Hereford,  Salisbury,  Lichfield, 
consideration  of  the  Convocation  of  York  at  On  the  part  of  the  Lower  House--^he  Pro- 
its  meeting  in  February  by  the  Dean  of  Ches-  locutor,  the  Deans  of  CantCTbury,  Westmin- 
ter,  who  made  a  motion  recommending  that  ite  ster,  St.  Paul's,  Norwich,  WeUs,  Rochester, 
use  be  discontinued  in  the  public  worship  of  and  Lincoln-elect,  Archdeacons  of  Canterbury, 
the  Church  of  England.  The  motion  was  dis-  London,  Nottingham,  HuntingtOT,  Maid^one, 
cussed  for  two  days,  and  then  withdrawn.  StaflTord,  Taunton,  Gloucester,  Exeter,  Roch- 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  introduced  ester  and  St.  Albans,  Leicester,  Surrey,  Ool- 

the  Athanasian  Creed  before  the  tipper  House  Chester,  Coventry,  Archdeacon  Randall,  Chan- 

of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  at  the  cellor  Massinberg,  Canons  Swainson,  Ha^ey, 

meeting  in  February,  as  one  of  the  subjects  Belwyn,  Gregory,  Seymour,  Mosley;  Dr.  Kay, 

considered  in  the   report    of  the   Commis-  Dr.  Jebb,  Lord  A.  Compton,  Messrs.  Gibbs, 

fioners  of  Ritual,  to  which  the  Queen  had  Kemp,  Perry,  Hopkins,  Sumner,  Buckle,  Horn, 

invited  the  attention  of  the  Convocation,    A  Fagan,  and  Bathurst. 
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The  Convocation  of  York,  at  its  meeting  in  The  propositions  for  the  alteration  of  the 

April,  invited  the  Convocation  of  Canterhnry  Athanasian  Creed  were  rejected.    A  motion 

to  join  with  it  in  requesting  her  M^esty  to  was  made  to  allow  the  service  of  absolation  to 

direct  steps  to  be  taken  to  secare  the  aue  rep-  be  pronounced  by  deacons,  but  it  was  de- 

resentation  of  the  laity  in  the  meetings  of  the  feated. 

Convocation.    The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  The  committee  on  revision  were  reappoint- 

discussed  the  subject  at  length,  without  coming  ed,  with  instructions  to  report  to  the  Synod 

to  a  definite  conclusion.    The  bishops,  how-  the  following  year.    They  were  forbidden  to 

ever,  unanimously  expressed  the  opinion  in  reopen  any  of  the  questions  on  which  a  deci- 

their  addresses,  that  the  introduction  of  lay-  sion  had  been  reached.  A  resolution  was  passed 

men,  instead  of  reforming,  would  revolutionize  deprecating  "  the  introduction  into  Ireland  of 

the  Convocation.  '  the  system  of  education  proposed  by  the  Ko- 

The  Irish  Synod. — ^The  Irish  Synod  met  at  man  Catholic  hierarchy  to  the  Government." 

Dublin  in  April.    The  committee  on  the  re-  The  Synod  adopted  the  following  address  in 

vision  of  the  Prayer-Book,  who  had  been  ap-  reply  to  one  which  had  been  received  from 

pointed  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Synod,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 

presented  a  partial  report.    They  had  come  to  States: 

a  conolusion  on  only  a  few  points,  and  merely  ^^  ^j^  ^^^j^  clergy,  and  LaUy  of  the  ProUdant 

submitted  their  nunutes.     They  had  agreed  Epuoopdl  GhureUofiU  UniUd  8taU$  of  AmerUa, 

that  the  word  "priest,"  wherever  it   occurs  The  Archbishops  and  Biahopsj  and  the  cler^  and 

in  the  rubrics,  should  be  altered  to  "  pres-  l&ity  of  the  Church  of  Irelana,  in  their  session  of 

byter;"   that  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  the  General  Synod,  assembled  at  Duhlin  in  1872. 

Athanasian  Creed  should  be  omitted ;  that  the  .5^*^.^/  Y""^""^  "!,?^  ^""f?*  We  have  recxived 

^x^uuuucwiou  V/& v^xi.  oxtvuju.  w  vuiii/i/^  \/'".     *'"^  with  ffratitade  your  address,  the  pledge  and  token 

absolution  m  the  service  for  the  visitation  of  of  your  lively  sympathy  with  us  at  the  present  time, 

the  sick  should  be  dropped ;  that  in  the  ser-  In  the  many  trials  and  difSoulties  which  beset  us, 

vice  for  the  ordination  of  priests  the  words  some  of  which,  by  the  good  hand  of  God  upon  ub, 

"  receive  the  Holy  Ghost "  should  be  replaced  ^«  ^^«  idready  overcome,  whUe  the  othere,  by  the 

iv«.  «  *..««.».  *'^-  ♦!.«.  «?«.  ^^  +!»«  Ttr.^^  ni.««*  same  arraoious  help,  we  hope  to  overcome,  It  18  not  a 

by  a  prayer  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  gmaircomfort  to  us  to  be  wsurod  that  wo  have  the 

and  that  the  words      whose  sms  thou  dost  oordial  sympathy  and  earnest  prayers  of  our  breth- 

forgive  they  are  forgiven  "  should  be  omitted ;  ren  in  the  faith  beyond  the  Atlantic    We  are  well 

that    the    selections    from    the   Apocrypha  pleased  to  know  that  you,  who  have  already  trod  the 

should  be  dropped  from  the  Lectionary,  and  fame  difficult  path  wfiich  we  are  treading  now,  hav- 

the  saints'  da/s^esignated  as  " black-lelter »  '^l.T'^l^'l'^r^'^^l'^^^ 

saints'  days  should  be  omitted  from  the  calen-  watching  us  with  interest  and  affection.    We  shall 

dar;  that  it  should  be  made  lawful  to  speak  find  in  our  recollection  of  this  fact  another  motive 

the  words  used  in  delivering  the  elements  of  *?  approve  ourselves  not  altogether  unworthy  of  onr 

the  <^mmm»ion  to  so  many  people  as  may  be  tT^^^  ^.^rTi^Z^Z  fuftt 

kneeling  at  the  altar  at  one  time;   that  the  church  Apostolical  and  EvangeUcal,  Catholic  and 

parish-clerk  be  allowed  to  place  the  elements  Heformed,  like  our  own,  which  is  the  best  hone  of  a 

of  communion  on  the  table  before  the  com-  great  Christian   future  for  America,  may  aoound 

mencoment  of  the  service ;  and  that  the  rubric  "f*^  *°^  ™*^™  *^  '^^^-^I'^a™  ^^  knowledge,  and  in 

5«  ./^r^.^n^/v  4.^  ^.»«»«»^«4-«  v«  ^w.:**^,!       Tu  all  ffifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit,  and  may  more  and 

in  reference  to  ornaments  be  omitted.     The  ^^^  porfoctly  ftilfll  that  great  work  for  which  we 

revision  of  the  Lectionary  had  been  intrusted  believe  it  was  ordained,    we  remain  your  J^ithful 

to  a  committee  of  bishops,  who  had  adopted  brethren  in  Christ. 

the  English  Lectionary  without  material  alter-  Signed  by  the  Primate  of  All  Ireland  on  behalf 

ations.     Numerous  amendments  to  the  bap-  ^^  *^°  General  Synod. 

tismal  service  had  been  proposed  with  a  view  The  total  amount  of  money  which  had  been 

to  change  the  phraseology  of  the  service,  or  received  and  subscribed  to  the  sustentation 

to  define  it  so  that  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  fund  of  the  Synod  at  the  beginning  of  1873 

regeneration  should  be  avoided,  but  none  of  was  £37,231  14«.  10(f. 

them  had  been  agreed  upon.  The  Bennett  Judgment, — A  decision,  which 

The  Synod,  acting  upon  the  matters  pre-  it  is  thought  will  have  an  important  bearing 

sented  in  this  report,  decided  that  the  lessons  upon  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Church  of 

from  the  Apocrypha  should  be  excluded  from  England,  was  rendered  by  the  Privy  Council 

the  Lectionary.    It  agreed  to  the  insertion  on  the  8th  of  June,  in  the  case  of  Sheppard 

of  a  now  rubric  declaring  the  word  "  priest "  against  Bennett.    This  case  came  up  on  appeal 

to  be  synonymous  with  "  presbyter,"  and  ap-  of  the  complainant  from  a  decision   of  the 

proved  of  the  recommendation  for  the  omis-  Court  of  Arches,  which  was  given  on  July  23, 

sion  of  the  rubric  with  reference  to  ornaments.  1870.    The  defendant,  the  Rev.  James  Early 

It  adopted  a  rubric  providing  for  a  shortening  Bennett,  Vicar  of  Frome  Selwood,  had  written 


days,  that  for  Toleration  in  the  Church  of  England, 

"no  special  mention  shall  be  made  in  the  He  was  charged  in  the  complaint  with  having? 

calendar  of  any  days  except  those  which  shall  maintained  in  these  works  "doctrines  directly 

have  Gospels  and  Epistles  asaigned  them."  contrary  or  repugnant  to  the  articles  and  for- 
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raakries  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Church  recognizes  only  one  body  of  Christ, 
Ireland  in  relation  to  the  sacrament  of  the  the  natural  and  glorified  body,  which  is  ^^  in 
Lord^s  Supper."  The  doctrines  which  he  was  heaven,  and  not  here ;  "  that,  therefore,  the 
thus  charged  with  supporting  were:  1.  That  ouly  presence  which  can  be  held  consistent 
the  body  of  Christ  is  present  in  the  elements  with  the  declaration  is  a  presence  to  the  soul 
Qpon  the  altar.  2.  That  the  priest  makes  a  of  the  communicant;  and  that  *^ no  mode  or 
real  offering  of  Christ  to  God  in  the  Eucharist,  manner  of  presence  is  conceivable,  which  can 
3.  That  adoration  is  due  to  Christ  in  the  con-  reconcile  the  proposition  that  the  true  body 
secrated  bread  and  wine.  Mr.  Bennett  had,  of  Christ  is  in  the  elements,  with  the  propo- 
in  a  third  edition  of  one  of  his  works,  modified  sition  that  the  natural  body  is  in  heaven,  and 
the  language  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  real  not  here."  The  court  replied :  "  Their  lord- 
presence  had  seemed  to  be  implied.  Tiie  ships  are  of  opinion  that  these  inferences, 
phrase  "  the  real,  actual,  and  visible  presence  whether  probable  or  not,  are  by  no  means  of 
of  oar  Lord  upon  the  altars  of  our  churches "  that  plain  and  certain  character  which  the 
was  changed  so  as  to  read,  '^  the  real,  actual  conclusion  they  are  asked  to  draw  from  them 
presence  of  our  Lord,  under  the  form  of  bread  requires.  The  matters  to  which  they  relate 
and  wine,  upon  the  altars  of  our  churches."  are  confessedly  not  comprehensible,  or  very 
So,  also,  while  Mr.  Bennett,  in  bis  first  edition,  imperfectly  comprehensible,  by  the  human  un- 
hadnsed  the  words,  *'who  myself  adore,  and  derstanding;  the  province  of  reasoning  as  ap- 
teach  the  people  to  adore,  the  consecrated  plied  to  them  is  therefore  very  limited ;  and 
elements,  believing  Christ  to  be  in  them,"  he  the  terms  employed  have  not,  and  cannot 
said  in  his  third  edition,  "  who  myself  adore,  have,  that  precision  of  meaning  which  the 
iind  teach  the  people  to  adore,  Christ  present  character  of  the  argument  demands ; "  and  add- 
in  the  elements  under  the  form  of  bread  and  ed :  "  The  respondent  has  nowhere  alleged 
wine."  lie  had  further  explained  that  his  in  terms  a  corporal  presence  of  the  natural 
meaning  in  writing  the  original  passage  was  body  of  Christ  in  the  elements ;  he  has  never 
the  same  as  that  which  was  conveyed  in  the  affirmed  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  present  in  a 
words  substituted,  and  that  he  had  willingly  *  corporal '  or  natural '  manner.'  On  the  con- 
adopted  a  new  form  of  expression  in  order  to  trai'v,  he  has  denied  this,  and  he  speaks  of  the 
avoid  the  different  construction  to  which  the  presence  in  which  he  believes  as  *  spiritual,* 
words  first  used  were  liable.  *  supernatural,'  *  sacramental,'  *  mystical,'  '  in- 

The  Dean  of  Arches  held  in  his  decision  of  effable.'  " 

hly  23, 1870,  that  the  original  language  of  On  the*  second  charge,  namely,   that  Mr. 

Kr.  Bennett's  works,  standing  by  itse&,  would  Bennett  had  taught  that  the  priest  makes  a 

have  rendered  him  liable  to  conviction  of  of-  real  offering  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  the 

fence  against  the  laws  of  the  Church,  but  that  Council  decided  that  the  doctrine  of  the  real 

his  subsequent    corrections  and  explanations  sacrifice  is  not  taught  in  the  articles  or  formu- 

altered  its  bearing  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  re-  laries  of  the  Church,  and  remarked : 

lieve  him  from  penalty.     Concerning  the  doc-  It  is  not  lawful  for  a  clergyman  to  teach  that  the 

trine  of  sacrificial  worship,  the  dean  decided  sacriflce  or  oflferirg  of  Christ,  upon  the  Cross,  or  the 

that  Mr.  Bennett  had  not  exceeded  the  liberty  redemption,  propitiation,  or  satisfaction  wrought  by 

-I.- 1,  .1     1           1-1                 .x^.       ,  .     -      q^i*'  It,  IS  or  can  be  repeated  m  the  ordinance  of  the 

which  the  law  aUows  on  that  sulyect.     The  ^J^^d's  Supper.    It  is^well  known,  however,  that,by 

complainant  appealed  agamst  the  decision  to  many  divines  of  eminence,  the  word  sacnfice  has 

the  judiciary  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  been  applied  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  sense  not 

The  final  arffuments  in  the  case  w'ere  heard  of  a  true  propitiatory  or  atoning  sacriflce,  effectual 

J7the  committee  in  November    1871      The  j;Ve^^rr.S/°;Ps^l°^C  SSM^onl 

tlecision  was  read  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  true  sacrifice.    (A  passage  was  then  read  from  Bishop 

m  behalf  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  8th  of  Bull  in  illustration.)    To  applv  the  word  sacrifice  in 

June  following.     In  regard  to  the  charge  that  the  sense  in  which  Bishop  Bull  has  used  it  to  the  or- 

Mr.  Bennett  had  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  dinanoe  of  the  Lord/s  Supper,  though  it  may  be  lia- 

rf.«l  T.»^««^.*  ^^*v>«  -k^,! fi  r«T,«:«4. ;«  ♦U/v  ^i«  ble  to  abuse  and  misapprehension,  does  not  appear 

^^al  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  m  the  ele-  ^^^^  contravention  oVany  proposition  legitimately 
nieDts  npon  the  altar,  the  court  first  showed  deducible  from  the  Thirty-ninth  Article.  It  is  not 
that  the  articles  and  catechism  of  the  Church  dear  to  their  lordships  that  the  respondent  has  so 
teach  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  "  given,  taken,  i^sed  the  word  sacrifice  as  to  contradict  the  language 
and  eaten  in  the  supper,  after  a  heavenly  and  o^^^®  Articles.  ^ 
fipiritaal  manner,"  and  that  the  mean  whereby  On  the  charge  that  Mr.  Bennett  had  taught 
it  13  received  and  eaten  is  faith.  It  then  de-  that  adoration  is  due  to  the  consecrated  bread 
Glared  that,  although  the  assertion  by  Mr.  Ben-  and  wine,  the  court  ruled  that  the  doctrine  so 
nett  of  a  "  real,  actual,  objective  "  presence,  described  is  contrary  to  law,  and  must  be  con- 
did  indeed  introduce  terms  not  found  in  the  demned.  But  they  admitted,  as  the  Dean  of 
articles  or  formularies,  it  did  not  appear  to  as-  Arches  had  done,  Mr.  Bennett's  explanation  of 
«rt  expressly,  or  by  necessary  implication,  a  his  language,  and  did  not  consider  themselves 
presence  other  than  spiritual,  nor  to  be  neces-  called  upon  to  condemn  him. 
?arily  contradictory  to  the  28th  Article  of  Re-  One  charge  yet  remained,  in  the  form  of  a 
li?i<m.  specification,  that  Mr.  Bennett  had  maintained 
It  was  urged  for  the  appellant  that   the  that  adoration  is  due  to  Christ,  present  upon 

VOL.  XIL~«      A 
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the  altars,  "under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  CasUeton  presided.    Dean  Stanley  was  the 

on  the  ground  that  under  their  veil  is  the  sa-  principal  speaker.    Besolutions  were  adopted: 

cred  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  i.  That  the  reform  and  not  the  diBestablishmeat 

Jesus  Christ."    Upon  this  the  court  ruled :  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd  should  be  the  poiley  of  the 

The  DeoUration  of  Kneeling  itatee  that,  by  the  Pu'I^Jf^liiSnirfj^^i'^^lV^^ 

direction  that  the  communicants  ehaU  recede  the  ^^j^^SS^rXltvi^^^^^^^^ 


Sl!SS»»   ^^l^^Sfn^to'thfriftfiir^on    neTther  the  *^®  ^"^^^^  ^^  ^t.  Athanasius  should  no  longer  be 

fleSeits  ^?^nv^rooJ^  orVsen^  ^^^^  "^  *^«  P^^l^^  ^^^^"^  o^**^«  Church ;  I  That 

that »'  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord»8  Bupper  was  not,  S  fn^j^ '^J^Pff*! !?/??^^^^^  *?°*^  ^?'°* 
by  Christ's  ordinance,  reserved,  carriefi  about,  lifted  S.*^?«  Ji^w^^"^"*  f5^^^^^ 
up,  or  worshipped.'*  In  the  26th  Article  it  had  Z^^^^^^^^J' f^^,^f^^fAi^  ^'^^'^^\^f^. 
bein  affirmed  tQ  "the  Sacramento  were  not  or-  J?i^?:I?Si?^S'S!!*SSS'^  ^'^V'^^^'^'T^^  ^k**'^ 
dained  by  Christ  to  be  ^ed  upon,  or  to  be  carried  il^^^i^^^^^J^fi)^*  senous  attention  of  Churchmen 
about,  but  that  we  shoiSd  duly  use  them."  It  was  ^°^^  ^«  *^^?li?^"°^'*^\'i**  '°  A®  "^^^^5  ^^ 
laid  diwn  in  Martin  vs.  Mackonochie  that  such  acts  Patronage,  a  reformed  constitution  of  Convocation, 
as  the  elevation  of  the  cup  and  paten,  and  kneeling  *^^  o*^«''  questions  of  Church  reform, 
and  prostration  of  the  minister  before  them,  were  The  Bishoprie  of  Madagcuear.^The  English 
unlawful.  If  the  charge  against  Mr.  Bennett  were  ny^nf^y^  •narxfr^a  r^n^r^w^^A  ;«  Atm^si  ^^k^f  4-k»^.,»k 
that  he  had  performed  In  Outward  act  of  adoration  X  ."?  ^^^5?  reported,  m  April,  that  through 
on  any  occasion  in  the  service,  the  principles  laid  *he  interposition  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
down  in  Martin  vs.  Mackonochie  would  apply  to  this  bury,  an  amicable  arrangement  had  been  effect- 
case.  Such  an  act  could  not  be  done  except  in  the  ed  between  the  persons  who  were  interested  in 
sorvi^  because  the  Sacrament  may  not  be  "  re-  the  movement  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a 
servefl."  But  even  if  the  respondent's  words  are  a  K;«k^«  *,>  -Woj ««««««-  ««^  4-\.J^  t  ^^a^^  \rz^ 
confession  of  an  unlawful  ad;,  it  ia  questionable  *?8*^^P  ^^  ■^?^^^^.  ^^  >^«  London  Mi^ 
whether  such  a  confession  would  amount  to  false  sionary  Hociety.  Ihis  bOOiety  had  opposed 
doctrine.  Some  of  their  lordships  have  doubted  the  appointment  of  the  bishop,  in  the  fear  that 
whether  the  word  "adore';  though  it  seems  to  the  introduction  of  another  ecclesiastical  body 
pomt  rattier  to  acts  of  worship,  such  as  are  forbid-  ^o  the  natives  of  Madagascar  might  unsettle 
den  by  the  28th  Article,  may  not  be  construed  to  re*  !v  .  j  j  j.  jT  u^iT^  "i*5"u  «*io%5vww 
fer  to  mental  adoration,  or  prayers  addressed  to  ^^^  ^^^,  and  disturb  the  faith  of  the  con- 
Christ  present  spiritually  in  the  Sacrament,  which  verts.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  had 
does  not  necessarily  imply  any  adoration  of  tne  con-  also  opposed  the  appointment  on  the  ground 
secrated  elements,  or  ofany  corporal  or  natural  pres-  that  the  setting  up  of  a  rival  ecclesiastical  j  uris- 
encetherem.  Upon  the  whole,  their  lordships,  not  Ai^t-i^rt  «»  \rr^o/»«oAa*  «  ««,i^  ;«  ^-kf^i^  ♦k^ 
without  doubts  a£d  division  of  opinions,  have  come  ?^^<>^  "^  •  .  ¥Tv^""f  f^^^  ,^^  ^^Y^^  ^i^® 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  charge  is  not  so  clearly  JjOndon  Society  nad  neretotore  labored  exclu- 

made  out  as  the  rules  which  govern  penal  proceed-  sively — ^would  be  a  violation  of  the  comity  of 

ings  reauire.    Mr.  Bennett  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  missions.     It  was  said  to  have  been  agreed, 

^LlJ'^w  ^a  -f^*  ™*^  ®f  ^^k   ^'-  l»Wi^  has  been  ^^  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  the  Episcopal 

rash,  but,  as  it  appears  to  the  majority  or  their  lord- ^^«  A ^a.  4.v«i.  iu«  v^i,^ -i.^  u     j     •   • 

shipi  that  his  words  can  be  construed  so  as  not  to  appomtmeut,  that  the  bishop,  should  adminis- 

be  j>laiiily  repugnant  to  the  two  passages  articled  ter  to  the  spmtual  mterests  of  the  English  rcsi- 
afi^ainst  them,  their  lordships  will  give  hmi  the  bene-  dents  on  the  island,  and  that  he  might  estab- 
fltofthe  doubt  that  has  been  raised.  ijgb  missions  among  the  heathen  population. 
The  appeal  was  dismissed.  but  that  he  should  abstain  from  direct  interfer- 
The^  Church  CoTigress. — ^The  Church  Con-  ence  with  the  Christian  missions  already  estab- 
gress  is  a  voluntary  body,  and  possesses  no  lished.  With  this  understanding,  the  London 
authority  for  legislative  or  judicial  action.  Its  Missionary  Society  was  understood  to  withdraw 
meetings  for  1872  were  held  at  Leeds.  They  its  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  a  bishop, 
commenced  on  the  8th  of  October,  and  con-  After  much  canvassing,  a  suitable  person 
tinned  during  four  days.  The  most  prominent  was  found  upon  whom  to  confer  the  office,  and 
of  the  topics  discussed  were :  "  The  Parochial  arrangements  were  fhlly  made  for  his  conse- 
System  of  the  Church;"  "Lay  Cooperation;"  oration  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
"  Vital  Christianity  as  affected  by  the  Present  when  at  the  last  moment,  very  near  the  end 
State  of  Science  and  Civilization ; "  "  The  of  the  year,  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  behalf  of  the 
Church  in  its  relation  to  the  State  and  Non-  Crown,  refused  the  license.  Without  this  li- 
Conformists;"  "The  Just  Principle  of  the  cense  the  Archbishop  was  unable  to  proceed 
Church's  Comprehensiveness  in  Matters  of  further.  A  brief  history  of  the  efforts  to  select 
Doctrine  and  Ritual ; "  "The  Deepening  of  the  a  bishop  for  this  see  is  of  interest  in  conneo- 
Spiritual  Life  ;  "  "  Sunday-Schools  ;  "  and  tion  with  these  facts.  When  the  formation  of 
"  The  Duty  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  bishopric  of  Madagascar  was  first  contem- 
Elementary  Schools  and  their  Inspection  in  Re-  plated,  proposals  were  made  to  the  Rev.  Wil- 
ligious  Knowledge."  liam  Ellis,  a  missionary  of  the  London  Mission- 
The  Aviation  for  Reform. — A  large  public  ary  Society,  that  he  be  ordained  by  the  Arch- 
meeting  was  held  in  London  on  the  15th  of  bishop  of  Cantei:bury,  and  consecrated  to  the 
February,  in  support  of  measures  for  reform  Episcopd  office.  Mr.  Ellis  declined  this  prop- 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  opposition  osition.  Negotiations  were  then  opened  with 
to  the  movement  for  disestablishment.    Lord  a  gentleman  who  is  described  as  "  now  one  of 
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ber  Mi^estj's  chaplains, ''  whose  name  is  not 
gi?eii,  bat  thej  were  without  result.  The 
bisboprio  was  then  offered  to  the  Rot.  R.  H. 
Baylies,  Vicar  of  St.  MichaePs,  Corentry.  He 
at  first  accepted  it.  The  Church  Missionary 
Societj  now  interposed,  and  declared  that  their 
agents  would  be  instructed  not  to  place  them- 
^Ives  under  the  new  bishop's  jurisdiction. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Baynes,  after  consultation  with 
hU  diocesan  (the  Bishop  of  Worcester),  deter- 
mined not  to  have  any  thins  more  taao  with 
the  bishopric.  After  seyeral  other  efforts  had 
been  made  to  arrange  matters,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  formation  of  the  bishopric  had 
been  definitely  determined  upon,  and  the  Rev, 
Henrj  Rowley  was  nominated  to  the  see.  Mr. 
Rowley  had  long  been  connected  with  the 
Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  and  had 
labored  there  with  Bishop  Tozer;  he  had  also 
labored  zealously  in  the  formation  of  the  mis- 
sion of  St  Creorge  Vin-the-East.  It  is  he  whose 
consecration  Mr.  Gladstone  has  defeated. 

Corretp^ndenee  on  Chureh  Union  in  South 
Afriea,-^A.  correspondence  took  place  near 
the  close  of  the  year  1871  between  Bishop 
Gray,  of  Cape  Town,  and  the  Rey.  Dr.  Faure, 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  South  Africa,  with  reference 
to  a  oniou  of  the  two  Churches.  It  oridnated 
in  the  passage  of  a  resolution  by  the  English 
Episcopal  Synod  in  favor  of  such  union.  The 
Datch  Synod  responded  with  an  expression  of 
willingness  to  consider  the  subject.  Bishop 
Graj  in  his  letters  mentioned  as  the  points  on 
which  the  two  Churches  are  agreed,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  inspired  Scriptures,  of  a  written 
liturgy,  and  of  the  necessity  of  creeds.  Dr. 
Faore  spoke  of  the  English  Prayer-Book  and 
Episcopacy  as  points  to  which  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Churdi  would  make  objection.  The 
correspondence  assumed  the  form  of  an  argu- 
ment on  the  parity  of  bishops  and  presbyters, 
and  the  claims  of  the  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer. 
It  goon  appeared  that  organic  union  could  not 
i«  obtained.  Dr.  Faure  then,  on  behalf  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  made  proposi- 
tions for  an  exchange  of  pulpits,  for  a  system 
of  imited  prayer,  and  for  cooperation  in  the 
circnlation  of  the  Bible,  and  in  other  forms  of 
Christian  activity.  The  English  bishop  de- 
clmed  these  propositions,  because,  he  said, 
I'Wbateyer  it  is  that  keeps  us  apart  unfits  us, 
in  mj  estimation,  to  be  at  once  safe  and  out- 
spoken teachers  of  each  other's  people." 

Free  Church  of  England. — After  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  decision  in  the  Bennett 
(^  the  secretaries  of  the  Free  Church  of 
EngJand  issued  an  address,  in  which  they 
^^^  that  that  Society  was  organized  chiefly 
to  oppose  ritualism,  and  to  unite  the  laity  in 
the  gOTomment  as  well  as  the  work  of  the 
Chorch.  They  claimed  as  an  advantage  for 
their  organization  that  the  Evangelical  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  are  debarred  by  ec- 
clesiastical regulations  from  going  into  parishes 
vhere  ritualism  prevails,  whereas  the  Free 


Church  of  England  is  free  to  enter  any  parish 
with  a  revised  Prayer-Book,  from  which  the 
sacerdotal  element  is  erased,  and  can  conduct 
sound  Protestant  services.  The  Society  had 
already  expended  £15,000  in  establishing  such 
services,  and  they  asked  £50,000  more  to  ex- 
tend the  movement  so  far  as  might  be  neces- 
sary. The  policy  of  the  leaders  of  the  Society, 
as  it  is  indicated  in  its  address,  and  as  it  is 
shown  in  their  subsequent  proceedings,  is  to 
induce  the  Evangelical  cler^  to  maintain 
their  position  against  ritualism  within  the 
Church  of  England,  while  they  accept  the  aid 
of  the  Free  Church  in  the  parishes  into  which 
they  cannot  themselves  go. 

The  tenth  annual  convocation  of  the  Free 
Church  of  England  was  held  in  London  on  the 
25th  and  26th  of  June.  A  code  of  by-laws 
was  adopted.  Five  ministers  were  ordained 
after  the  forms  of  the  revised  Prayer-Book. 
In  these  forms  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic 
succession  is  ignored.  The  report  of  the 
Council  *^  dealt  vigorously  with  the  Bennett 
judgment,  and  characterized  it  as  a  tortuous 
aefence  of  ritualism." 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  (La  REPesLicA 
Akosntina),  an  independent  state  of  South 
America,  extending  from  the  twenty-second 
to  the  forty-first  parallel  of  south  latitude, 
and  from  58°  to  71  17'  west  longitude.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bolivia ;  on  the  east 
by  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Atlantic ; 
on  ihe  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Pata- 
gonia, from  which  latter  it  is  separated  by  the 
Rio  Negro ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes,  which  forms  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  Argentine  and  Chilian  Republics. 
The  Argentines  dispute  with  Chili  the  right 
to  the  territory  south  of  the  Rio  Negro  as  far 
as  Tierra  del  Fuego,  according  to  the  original 
division  by  Spain ;  and  Bolivia  urges  its  claim 
to  that  part  of  the  Gran  Chaco  bounded  by  tlie 
rivers  Bermejo  and  Paraguay.  The  republic 
is  divided  into  fourteen  provinces,  which,  with 
their  areas  and  population,  according  to  the 
last  census,  are  as  follows : 


PBOVINCES. 


LITTOBAL  OB  BIVSBINB  PBOTIKCEB. 

BneDOB  Ayres 

CorrlenteB *. 

Bntre-R1o« 

8aotaF£ 

audoti  pbotdcgbs. 

Catamarca 

Hendoza • 

LaRloja 

Ban  Juan ••• 

CXHTBAL  PSOVIHCSa. 

C6rdoba 

San  Lnls 

Santiago  del  EBtero 

Tncoman 

KOBTBBBN  PBOVXXCB8. 

Salta 

JdJuj 

Total 


Ai«a,aq.iD. 


70,000 
60,000 
50,000 
20,000 


86,000 
66,000 
86,000 
88,000 


60,000 
S0,000 
86,000 
88,000 


60,000 
80.000 


Pop. 


691,000 


681,668 

180,868 

128,476 

86,848 


81,860 
<r7,888 
62,fl68 
66,860 


887,894 

66,600 

140,688 

126,040 


97,675 
40,429 

1,827,884 

— w — 
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These  figures  show  an  increase  of  146  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  census  of  1886. 
All  the  capitals  bear  the  names  of  their  re- 
spective provinces,  except  that  of  Entre-Rios, 
which  is  Ooncepcion  (La  Ooncepcion  del  Uru- 
guay). The  chief  towns,  with  their  population 
in  1869,  are  contained  in  the  following  table : 


BXVXKUB. 

Import  duties $18,000,OCK) 

Export  dutiee 8,150,000 

Btoraffc 600,000 

BtampdntieB 280,000 

PoBtal^nrice iaO,OCO 


Tele 
Snni 


3graphB. 
oriee... 


80,000 
80,000 


Total $16,160,000 


Cftpltolk  Fop. 

C6pdolJa 88,&8 

San  LulB 8,748 

Santiago 7,775 

Tucnman 17,488 

Balta 11,716 

Ji^uy 8,0T8 


C«pitols.  ^*'B:^ 

Baenos  Ayres 177,787 

Corrientes 10,670 

Concepcion 6,518 

Santa  P6 :....  10,670 

Catamarca 5,718 

Mendoaa 8,124 

LaRioja 4,480 

SanJaan 8,853  TotiJ 804,696 

The  current  of  immigration  still  flows  unin- 
terruptedly to  the  Argentine  shores,  and  is  ever 
on  the  increase.  The  number  of  immigrants 
in  1868  was  10,400;  in  1864,  11,682;  in  1865, 
11,770;  in  1866,  18,960;  in  1867,  28,900;  in 
1868,  29,884;  in  1869,  almost  88,000;  in  1870, 
89,667;  in  1871,  81,614;  and  the  arrivals  in 
1872  showed  still  swelling  numbers.  The  de* 
crease  in  1871  is  attributed  to  the  epidemic 
which  visited  the  republic  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year.  The  principal  centres  of  immigra- 
tion are  Buenos  Ayres,  Santa  F6,  Entre-Rios, 
Corrientes,  Salta,  and  San  Juan.  The  foreign 
population  in  Buenos  Ayres  was  set  down  in 
1869  at  250,000,,  made  np  of  the  following 
elements:  Italians,  70,000;  Basques,  40,000; 
French,  80,000 ;  Spaniards,  80,000 ;  Irish, 
80,000;  English  and  Scotch,  10,000;  Ger- 
mans, 10,000 ;  other  nationalities,  80,000.  The 
Italians,  who  are  the  most  numerous  class  of 
foreigners,  number  at  present  in  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres  60,000,  upward  of  40,000  of 
whom  (or  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation) are  in  the  city.  The  colonies  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially 
those  of  Santa  F6,  are  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  A  bill  was  to  be  laid  before  Con- 
gress for  the  creation  of  a  land-office  for  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  Government  lands. 
President,  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento,  elected 
October  12,  1868,  for  six  years;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr.  A.  Alsina ;  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Dr.  II.  Frias  (June,  1872) ;  of  Foreign  Afl'airs, 
Dr.  C.  Tejedor;  of  Finance,  L.  L.  Dominguez; 
of  Justice,  Public  Worship,  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion, N.  Avellaneda;  of  War,  Colonel  M.  de 
Gainza.  The  governors,  etc.,  of  the  fourteen 
provinces  were  e&  follows : 

BoenosAjre. WYs^^f.^'''^ 

Minister  of  the  Interior. Dr.  F.  Plnedo. 

Minister  of  Finance F.  B.  Madcro. 

Catamarca F.  Galindes. 

C6rdoba J.  A.  Alvarez. 

CorrientOB M.  V.  Gtelabert. 

Entre-Rio9 L.  Bchagne. 

JuJuy P.J.  Portal. 

Hendoza L.  CasteHano. 

LaRloJa A.  yillanueva. 

Salto B.  Zorrilla. 

Ban  Juan V.  Videla. 

San  Lais J.  R.  Luzero  y  Sosa. 

Santa  F6 Dr.  S.  delriondo. 

Santiago  del  Estero '. L.  Frias. 

Tncnman P.  Helgnera. 

The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  the 
finances  during  the  years  1870-"ri : 


XZPXNDITUBa. 

Floatinflf  debt 

Interest  and  amortization  of  the  consolidated 
debt.., 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Foreign  Department 

Finances 

Justice,  Pabllc  Worship,  and  Pablic  Instruc- 
tion  

Army  uid  Navy 


Total 

Deficit $10,660,068. 


18,800,000 

7,816,601 

121,172 

1,084.735 
6,108,902 

$88,810,038 


$4,144,910 
6,a:»,9M 
1,921,230 

11,552.730 
1,821,120 


80,000,000 


roBEioif  DSBT  or  1871. 

British  Loan  of  1824,  ^6  per  cent 

British  Loan  of  1894,  ^  8  per  cent 

Foreign  debt 

British  loan  of  1868 

Debt  to  Brazil 

Loan  negotiated  in  London,  April  80,  1871, 
with  Jiurrleta  A  Co.  ^  S8H  (6  per  cent.  In- 
terest and  ft}i  per  cent,  amortization) 

Total  foreign  debt $53,962,970 

(Old  debts 16,608,417 

Home  debt . . .  -!  Loan  from  Wauklvn  &  Co.  jOf 

(    BaenosAyres,  June  10, 1871.      6,000,000 

Total  national  debt $76,571,837 

The  national  deht  in  18n-'72  was  $87,500,- 
000 ;  in  1862  it  was  but  $15,000,000. 

Besides  the  national  budget,  each  of  the 
fourteen  provinces  has  its  own  special  budfj^et; 
that  of  Baenos  Ayres  amounts  anunally  to 
$2,000,000. 

According  to  the  various  custom-house  re- 
turns, the  total  exports  for  the  republic  amount- 
ed, in  1871,  to  $26,753,218;  and  the  total 
imports  to  $46,624,766. 

The  exports  and  imports  for  Buenos  Ayres 
alone  were  as  follows : 

EXPOBTS. 

Hides $7,300,000 

Sheepskins  and  Airs  (nntria) 2,000,000 

Wool 6,900,000 

Horse-balr 600.000 

Tallow 6.900,000 

Jerked  beef 1,000,000 

Animal  products 500,000 

Oetrlch-reathers 100.000 

Sundries 100,000 

Total $38,800,000 

IXPOXtTS 

Great  Britain : . . . .  $11,500,000 

BeUium 1.27O.OQ0 

Brazil 2,680,000 

Cblll 570,000 

France 13,270,000 

Holland 1,240.000 

Italy 1,510,000 

German  States 1,800.000 

Spain 2.110,000 

United  States 2.f»0,000 

Urogoay 1,250,000 

Other  countries 690,000 

Total $89,010,000 

Total  value  of  the  exports  and  Imports  for 

Buenos  Ayres $62,810,000 

Exports  ft-om  other  ports,  $8,458,218  )  « i  nc«y  w^ 

Im  ports  from  other  ports,    7,614,766  f  ' '  *    **'«>7,979 

Total  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Republic 

inlS71 $78,877,979 
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These  returns  are,  however,  practically  for  oped,  for  want  of  hands,  capital,  and  suitable 

ten  months  only,   all   mercantile  movement  roads.    Official  reports  show  the  exports  of 

having  been  suspended  for  two  months  in  animal  products  to  have  been  in  the  propor- 

consequence  of  the  late  plague.    It  is  also  be-  tion  of  $22.50  for  each  inhabitant  in  the  prov- 

lieved  that,  if  the  value  of  smuggled  goods  ince  of  Buenos  Ayres  alone  in  1858,  $60  in 

were  added  to  the  imports,  the  total  would  1860,  and  $80  in  1870.    A  significant  fact  is 

reach  60  millions ;  while  the  exports,  if  full  that  of  the  freighting  of  a  vessel  in  November 

account  were  taken  of  the  produce  that  actual-  last  for  the  export  of  wheat,  1872  being  the 

Ir  leave*  the  country,  would  be  little  short  of  first  year  in  which  that  cereal  ceased  to  be 

S5  millions;  thus  showing  an  aggregate  trade  imported  into  the  republic. 

of  95  instead  of  78  millions  for  the  republic.  The  interior  is  in  the  emoyment  of  perfect 

Great  Britain  stands  foremost  in  the  list  of  tranquillity ;  and  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times 
nations  trading  with  the  republic,  the  total  Is  the  rapid  decay  of  that  spirit  of  gvachoiim 
valne  of  the  commerce  between  the  two  coun-  which  in  former  days  was  so  injurious  to 
tries  being  21i  millions;  next  in  order  is  the  permanent  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
France,  9J  millions;  next  comes  Belgium,  7i  country.  The  new  wool-clip  promised  to  be 
millions;  then  the  United  States,  5f ;  while  exceedingly  plentiful,  and  command  prices 
the  trade  with  Paraguay  (i  million)  is  the  least  nowise  inferior  to  tliose  of  former  days.  Pas- 
important  of  all.  toral  investments  appear  to  be  more  profitable 

The  importations  from  Brazil,  Chili,  and  than  ever,  and  sheep-fanning  especially  to 
Urugoay,  mainly  comprise  European  merchan-  be  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  If,  during 
dise  transshipped  in  those  countries.  Strange  the  long  depression,  eBiancieros  were  obliged 
to  say,  the  trade  with  Chili  is  greater  than  to  sell  sheep  at  ruinously  low  prices,  some  of 
with  Brazil ;  and  that  with  the  United  States  them  even  retiring  from  the  business  bank- 
Is  more  extensive  than  the  trade  with  Spain  rupt  and  discouraged,  the  recent  rise  in  values 
and  Italy  together.  Belgium  usually  held  the  has  largely  benefited  their  more  fortunate 
^t  rank  in  the  Argentine  export  tables,  until  successors:  sheep,  once  sold  in  large  flocks  at 
1871,  when  England  took  the  lead.  On  com-  8  reals  a  head,  now  bring  12,  and  many  buyers 
paring  1871  with  1870,  it  is  observed  that  have  actually. cleared  the  purchase-money  out 
France  fell  ofiT  one-half  both  in  imports  and  of  the  profits  of  the  first  shearing.  The  cul- 
exports;  England  from  10  to  12  per  cent. ;  the  ture  of  tobacco  has  so  far  been  attended  with 
Uaited  States  one-third  in  imports ;  Germany  fair  success,  and  promises  to  be  one  day  an 
and  Spain  one-fourth ;  while  Belgium  remained  important  industry  in  the  republic.  Machines 
stationary;  Italy  increased  by  one-third,  Chili  for  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar  had  been 
one-fourth ;  and  Uruguay  nearly  doubled.  The  received  from  England  for  the  Alexandra  col- 
total  decline  in  trade  caused  by  the  yellow-  ony,  admirably  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
fcTer  plague  was  over  10^^  millions,  the  port  Bio  Javier,  in  the  Gran  Chaco.  The  valne 
of  Buenos  Ayres  showing  only  47j  millions,  of  land,  not  only  in  Buenos  Ayres  City,  but  in 
a^inst  62  for  the  previous  year.  In  normal  the  outlying  camp,  is  steadily  on  the  advance ; 
times  about  83  per  cent,  of  the  whole  trade  of  as  an  instance  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
the  republic  is  done  through  the  port  of  recent  sale  of  a  square  league,  some  sixty 
Baenos  Ayres ;  Rosaria  stands  for  8,  and  the  miles  irom  the  city,  for  $125,000,  a  price  far 
remaining  ports  for  9  per  cent.  The  m^or  beyond  any  hitherto  obtained  for  that  kind  of 
part  of  the  exports  to  Chili  are  by  way  of  property. 

Mendoza,  and  pass  duty  free.    It  is  remark-  In  financial  circles,  the  project  of  the  con- 

alie  that  little  has  hitherto  been  done  to  render  version  of  the  Provincial  iBank  having  been 

the  vast  mineral  resources  of  the  Argentine  disposed  of,  the  all-important  one  of  establish- 

States  profitable  to  the  nation.    **In  1871,  the  ing  a  National  Bank  absorbs  the  general  at- 

v&Iae  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  sent  from  all  tention ;    and  a  charter  has  lately  received 

parts  of  the  republic,  did  not  reach  $450,000.  legislative  sanction.    In  September  the  Senate 

In  spite  of  wars,   epidemics,  droughts,  and  had  unanimously  passed  the  first  reading  of 

other  obstacles  to  the  material  development  the  bill  for  the  building  of  six  new  lines  of 

ofthe  country,"  writes  his  Excellency  Sr.  Don  railway  for  the  upper  provinces,  to  connect 

Muiael  R.  Garcia,  Argentine  minister  to  the  them  with  Chili  on  the  one  side,  and  Buenos 

Tnited  States, '*  the  exports  have  quadrupled  in  Ayres  on  the  other.    These  lines  were  to  be 

qoantity,  and  quintupled  in  value  in  the  sev-  of  40-inch  gauge,  and  about  1,600  miles  long, 

enteen   years  from    1853  to  1870."    In  ef-  the  estimated  cost  being  $50,000,000  (about 

fectthecxportsofthe  former  years,  comprising  £10,000,000).    The  Government  was  author- 

ox-bides,  horse-hides,  tallow,  wool,  sheepskins  ised    to    bind    the  National    Treasury    to  a 

and  jerked  beei^  amounted  to  97,458  tons,  at  a  guarantee  of  7  per  cent.    A  bill  had  passed 

value  of  $6,990,770 ;  while  the  figures  for  the  the  provincial  Senate  granting  a  bonus  of 

latter  year  were  397,722  tons,  and  $39,294,690.  £1,000  and  2,200  acres  of  land  for  every  mile 

This  increase,  large  as  it  may  appear,  rep-  of  the  proposed  railway  from  Tandil  to  Bahia 

resents  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  products  Blanca(190  miles),  which  will  be  the  completion 

of  the  country,  the  mineral  and  agricultural  of  the  great  Southern  line.    The  law  author- 

wswirces  of  which  have  not  yet  been  devel-  ising  the  Dolores  extension  had  been  passed, 
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with  a  bonus  of  £500  per  mile  to  the  com-  coasting-trade.     There    were,    in   all,    1,628 

pany.  The  prospectus  had  also  been  published  steamers,  and  2,410  sailing-vessels ;   the  na- 

and  subscriptions  called,  for  the  Northern  line  tionalities  and  tonnage  were  distributed  as 

to  Rosarlo  (1 89  miles),  and  branches,  embracing  follow s : 

in  all  500  miles.    The  works  were  expected  


shortly  to  commence  on  the  Port  Gampana  

Railway  (40  miles)  to  provide  a  suitable  port  on  unirilsh 

the  Parang.    The  Ensenada  Railway  was  fin-  itaiiaa.!.' 

ished,  and  was  to  be  opened  to  public  traffic  ySrio^j;; 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  Besides  the  pro-  ip^^' 
posed  railway  by  the  Planchon,  a  project  is 
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on  foot  for  building  another,  800  miles  farther  The  number  of  steamers  plying  monthly 

north,  from  San  Juan  into  Chili,  at  an  esti-  between  the  various  European  ports  and  the 

mated  cost  of  £12,000  per  mile,  the  Argentine  Plata  was  to  be  extended  from  about  20  to  25 

and  Chilian  Governments  giving  a  guarantee  by  the  opening  of  the  present  year ;   14  of 

of  7  per  cent  on  their  parts  respectively.    An  these  were  to  be  English.    Negotiations  were 

appropriation  of  $200,000  had  been  made  for  being  made  between  the  Argentine  and  Uru- 

the  erection  and  improvement  of  public  offices  guayan  Governments  for  a  new  Sanitary  Gon> 

in  Buenos  Ayres  and  some  of  the  other  pro-  vention. 

vinoial  capitals.    The  works  on  the  Tuouman  The  port  of  Ensenada  will,  it  is  expected. 

Railway  were  expected  to  be  commenced  tow-  shortly  be  opened,  and  the  bar  removed ;  for 

ard  the  end  of  October.    A  remarkable  aug-  which  purpose  Congress  seemed  disposed  to 

mentation  was  reported  in  the  traffic  receipts  make  an  appropriation  of  $500,000. 

ofthe  Central  Argentine  Railway;  the  receipts  Strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  to  im- 

for  the  month  of  June  were  almost  $66,000,  be-  prove  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  oitj  of 

ing  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  in  the  passenger  Buenos  Ayres.    A  committee  was  appointed 

and  17  per  cent,  in  the  freight  traffic,  as  com-  during  the  year  to  inquire  into  the  matter  and 

pared  with  the  corresponding  month  in  1871.  report  upon  the  practicability  of  establishing 

The  gross  increase  for  the  year  is,  however,  a  thorough  system  of  drainage  in  the  city 

not  over  14  per  cent.    The  liue  to  the  Rio  (street  sewerage  having  been  hitherto  unknown 

Cuarto  was  to  be  opened  by  the  end  of  the  here),  and  furnishing  the  latter  with  a  aupply 

year ;  and  the  works  on  the  line  from  Mercedes  of  potable  water  adequate  to  the  necessities 

to  Concordia  were  advancing  rapidly.    The  of  the  population. 

transandine  telegraph,  establishing  communi-  The  combined  ener^es  of  the  national  and 
cation  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santiago,  provincial  Governments  are  sedulously  em- 
the  Chilian  capital,  was  inaugurated  in  July,  ployed  to  promote  the  progress  of  public  edu- 
and  continued  in  uninterrupted  operation,  cation.  The  University  of  C6rdoba  and  the 
Telegraph-lines  through  other  parts  of  the  re-  colleges  {Colegios  Nacionales)  have  so  far 
public  are  in  active  process  of  construction,  given  results  at  least  equal  to  those  predicted 
and  there  are .  numerous  lines  projected ;  by  the  warmest  defenders  of  the  system ;  the 
among  others,  one  from  Montevideo  to  Rio  aggregate  number  of  professors  in  these  col- 
Grande  do  Sul,  in  Brazil;  which,  thanks  to  leges  is  170,  and  that  of  the  students  2,600. 
the  submarine  cable  already  laid  to  Monte-  A  normal  school  for  teachers  has  been  estab- 
video,  will  place  Buenos  Ayres  in  telegraphic  lished  in  Paran4,  and  has  already  over  60 
connection  with  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  ere  long  pupils  on  its  roll. 

with  Europe,  it  being  affirmed  that  a  cable  In  1872  there  were  in  the  whole  republic 
from  the  Brazilian  capital  and  Lisbon  will  be  1,407  schools,  public  and  private  (exclusive  of 
completed  in  the  course  of  1873.  In  January,  the  university  and  colleges) ;  but  these  were 
1870,  there  were  but  two  horse-car  railways  attended  by  only  81,183  children,  out  of  468^- 
in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  with  an  aggre-  987  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15 
gate  length  of  4,780  metres ;  the  city  has  at  years.  In  other  words,  391,990  children  bo- 
present  nine  lines,  covering  106,687  metres,  tween  6  and  15  years  of  age  had  not  yet  taken 
Some  16,000  metres  more  are  in  process  of  the  first  steps  in  education.  Two  ecclesiasti- 
construction;  and  more  new  companies  are  cal  seminaries  are  supported  by  the  national 
about  to  be  formed.  Government,  one  in  Buenos  Ayres,  the  otber 

The  army  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  exclu-  in  C6rdoba.    The  Astronomical  Observatory 

si ve  of  the  militia  and  national  guard  of  Buenos  in  C6rdoba,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  A. 

Ayres,  is  composed  of  6,482  men:  2,909  in-  Gould,  from  the  United  States,  was  inaugn- 

fantry,  2,861  horse,  and  712  artillery.    There  rated  in  October,  1871,  by  the  President  of 

are  29  generals,  273  commandants,  and  263  the  Republic.    There  are  in  the  republic  21 

officers.     The  republic  has  seven  vessels-of-  public  libraries,  inclusive  of  the  Bihlioteea  J\ra- 

war,  one  of  which  mounts  12  guns.  eiontU,  established  in  1870.    A  national  exbibi- 

The  shipping  statistics  for  1871  show  an  ag-  tion  was  opened  at  C6rdoba,  October  15,  1871, 
gregate  or  1,526,281  tons,  four-fifths  of  which  and  closed  on  the  20th  of  the  following  Jan- 
refer  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  remainder  to  uary.  The  building  was  divided  into  three 
the  other  ports.    This    is  exclusive  of  the  sections;    11,704  objects  were  exhibited   by 
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2,270  Argentines,  and  401  foreigners.    The  national  troops  under  Babiene,  the  former  be- 

mineral  riches  of  the  ooantry  were  represent-  ing  routed  and  all  their  infantry  captured.  Ba- 

ed  by  3,000  specimens  of  metalliferous  stones,  biene  was,  howerer,  finally  defeated  in  an- 

No  less  than  471  prizes  were  awarded  by  the  other  encounter  with  the  reyolutionists  at  Ta- 

jQrj.    The  total  cost  of  the  exhibition  was  baco.    After  the  battle,  which  lasted  20  hours, 

(365,934.28.  and  in  which   many  were   killed   and  600 

A  singular  meteorological  phenomenon  oc-  wounded,  the  commander  of  the  revolutionary 

cnrred  at  Rosario  in  December,  1871 :  a  se-  party  set  free  all  the  prisoners,  including  Ba- 

Tere  tempest  had  ended  in  a  shower  of  stones  biene.   Thus  ended  the  civil  war  of  Corrientes. 

which  lasted  ten  minutes,  and  caused  great  A  secret  reaction  took  place  in  Entre-Rios  in 

mischief.    The  stones  varied  from  the  size  of  favor  of  Lopez  Jordan,  notwithstanding  that 

a  DQt  to  that  of  a  pigeon's-egg.     The  river  be  had  been  openly  declared  to  have  been  the 

Parani  had  fallen  very  low ;  and,  strange  to  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  that  country, 

say,  the  Rio  Negro,  an  affluent  of  the  Uruguay,  The  Indians  made  frequent  predatory  ezcur- 

had  at  the  same  time  overflowed  its  banks,  in-  sions  in  the  province  of  06rdoba. 

DBdating  the  circun^aoent  country  to  a  con-  On  New-Year^s  day  the  town  of  Tandil  was 

sider&ble  distance.  entered  by  a  band  of  forty  gauchos,  who  dis- 

A  spirit  of  revolution  was  manifested  in  armed  the  soldiers  on  guard,  set  a  prisoner 

Comentes  during  the  election  for  Governor ;  free,  and  shouting,  ^^  Death  to  the  masons  and 

and  an  invasion  of  Entre-Rios  by  Lopez  Jor-  ^ngoes  (foreigners)  I ''  began  a  general  massa- 

dan  was  spoken  of.    In  Martin  Garcia,  an  island  ere,  which  terminated  with  the  slaughter  of 

at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Plata,  some  some  thirty-five  persons.     These  gratuitous 

200  prisoners  revolted  and  succeeded  in  pro-  abominations  were  not  perpetrated  for  the 

earing  arms ;  in  ^the  attempt  to  quell  the  dis-  purpose  of  robbery  and  pillage^  but  were  a 

torbance,  eight  of  the  rioters  were  killed,  18  crusade  of  religions  fanaticism  against  mason- 

wounded,  and  a  large  number  made  good  their  ry ;  the  perpetrators  were  not  criminals,  nor 

escape  to  Umguayan  territory,  where  they  did  they  belong  to  the  mobocracy;  but  war 

concealed   themselves   in   the    woods.     The  against  masonry  had  long  been  preached  from 

question  of  transferring  the  seat  of  govern-  the  pulpit;  and  the  Tandil  assassins  were  Oath- 

ment  from  Baenos  Ayres  was  again  agitated  olics,  who  believed  that  in  ridding  society  of 

in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  some  recom-  freemasons  they  were  accomplishing  the  Di- 

mending  C6rdoba,  others   Rosario,    and   all  vine  will.    The  leader  of  the  murderous  band 

agreeing  upon  the  expediency  of  having  the  was  a  Bolivian,  who  had  for  some  time  trav- 

goTemment  in  a  small  quiet  town,  where  it  elled  through  the  rural  districts  proclaiming 

would  be  less  exposed  to  mob-law  and  coer-  himself  to  be  a  saint  and  prophet  sent  by  God 

cion,  than  in  a  populous  city.  from  Bethlehem,  and  possessed  of  the  power 

Extensive   ooal-mines    were  discovered  at  to  cure  all  manner  of  infirmities  by  the  laying- 

Madayer,  by  Don  Felix  EHapenback,  who  thus  on  of  hands.    This  Dioi-medieo  (God-physi- 

became  entitled  to  the  reward   of  $25,000  cian),  as  he  caused  himself  to  be  called,  had 

promised  by  the  Argentine  Gk>vemment  for  found  many  believers  in  his  pretended  virtues, 

EDoh  discovery.  not  only  among  the  poor  and  ignorant,  but 

In  February  Santa  F6  had  for  the  third  time  also  in  the  ranks  of  the  opulent  and  influen- 

in  the  space  of  a  few  months  been  the  scene  tial.    Nor  did  the  authorities  make  any  move 

of  an  invasion  by  the  Indians,  who  devastated  to  put  an  end  to  the  imposture  until  fanaticism 

fields,  killed  a  colonist,  and  retreated  with  a  had  reached  the  culminating  point,  and  nearly 

drove  of  mares.    A  fourth  invasion  took  place  twoscore  of  peaceful  citizens  nad  perished  un- 

March  4th,  when  the  Indians,  numbering  from  der  the  knife  of  th^  assassin.    Measures  were 

tOOO  to  3,000,  carried  away  many  captives,  then  taken  for  the  apprehension  of  the  mur- 

and  drove  off  some  80,000  homed  cattle  and  derers,  twenty  of  whom  were  taken  prisoners, 

40,000  horses.     On  the  7th  the  church  and  all  including  the  infamous  Dios-m^ico  himself 

pablic  buildings  were  full  of  families,  who  had  who  had  assured  his  followers  that  no  hurt 

to  sleep  on  the  ground  and  in  the  courts,  most  could  come  to  them  while  they  were  with  him. 

of  them  being  denrived  of  clothes.    General  Eighteen  others  were  secured  some  time  after- 

Rivas  set  out  witn  troops  in  pursuit  of  the  ward;  of  the  entire  number,  fourteen  were 

UTagea,  200  of  whom  were  killed  when  over-  condemned  to  death,  and  fifteen  to  16  years^ 

taken.    The  most  of  the  animals  were  recov-  imprisonment  with  hard  labor;  and  their  fan  at- 

ered.  ical  leader  was  shot  dead  in  his  prison  by  the 

la  February  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Cor-  populace.    As  some  English  families  had  been 

rientes  headed  by  two  colonels,  who,  without  killed  in  the  Tandil  massacre,  the  results  of  the 

firing  a  shot,  seized  the  Governor,  his  minis-  latter  were  discussed  in  the  British  House  of 

try,  and  the  military  commandant  of  the  city,  Commons  ;    and  representations  were  made 

and  threw  them  into  prison.    Some  chiefs  of  from  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  to  the  Ar- 

eneof  the  parties  in  Uruguay  participated  in  gentine  Government.  Earl  Gran ville^s  dispatch, 

the  movement.    A  battle  was  fought  near  Cn-  of  June  22d,  closes  in  the  following  terms : 

rnz4  Caatia,  in  Corrientes,  on  the  6th  of  Feb-  The  Government  of  the  Kepublio  has  heretofore 

nsry,  between  8,000  of  the  insurgents  and  the  shown  itself  very  sensitive  in  regard  to  allegations 
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made  on  behalf  of  British  settlers,  namely,  that  the  field-pieces ;  and  ten  SOO-pounders,  for  island 

treatment  which  they  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  anc[  coast  fortifications.     This  act  led  to  the 

&!J^"oX'd°eStVS^fetnat%^f^^^^  presumption  that  the  qnestion  then  at  issue 

less  persons  on  their  propertiesjwere  not  only  contrary  between  the  Argentine  and  Brazilian  Orovern- 

to  the  assarances  under  which  the^  were  induced  to  ments  was  assuming  a  more  serious  character. 

settle  in  the  country,  but  wholly  incompatible  with  A  revolution  of  enormous  proportions  in 

what  might  be  reasonably  expected  from  a  civUized  gantiago  was  discovered  on  the  eve  of  its  out- 

reconcile  itself  not  only  to  the  reproaches  of  other  leader,  Arredondo.    Two  wagon-loads  of  um- 

nattons,  whose  subjects  suffer  from  its  neglect  of  its  forms,    accoutrements,    and  20,000   ball-cart- 

obvious  duties,  but  also  to  the  loss  which  it  will  sus-  ridges,  intended  for  the  insurrectionists,  were 

tain  in  consequence  of  persons  who  would  otherwise  j  ^  ^     ^^     Government  troops.     Some  of 

be  disposed  to  settle  m  the  country  being  deterred,  "^'^"^^  */j     **«  v^v                            V„«^j    ^         ^ 

by  the  reports  which  preyious  settlers  may  makej  Arredondo's  emissaries  were  captured,  one  of 

from  exposing  themselves  to  such  risks.  the  number  bemg  a  lieutenant  of  the  beventh 

regiment  of  the  line. 

Considerable  damage  was  produced  by  a  The  Bolivian  Government  sent  a  detachment 

dearth  of  water  in  the  province  of  Santiago,  in-  of  400  men  to  occupy  the  Argentine  Ghaco,  in 

duced  by  a  change  of  course  in  the  Bio  Dulce,  the  neighborhood  of  Salta,  where  a  new  Bo- 

which  formerly  afforded  a  plentiful  supply  of  livian  province  had  been  created.   The  Argen- 

water  to  the  suffering  districts.  *  The  farmers  tine  Government  had  already  formally  assumed 

purposed  petitioning  the  national  Grovemment  jurisdiction  over  the  Ohaco,  and  made  Villa 

to  nave  the  river  turned  again  into  its  old  Occidental,  a  Paraguayan  town,  built  upon 

course.    The  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  waa  territory  which  Bolivia  asserts  to  be  indisputa- 

visited  by  a  swarm  of  locu8t3,'which  threat-  bly  hers,  the  capital  of  the  new  annexation, 

ened  the  country  with  devastation.   The  swarm  notwithstanding  that  the  treaty  for  its  cession 

lay  their  eggs  in  the  ground  and  die ;  by-and-  by  Paraguay  remained,  and  still  remains,  unne- 

by  the  young  are  hatched,  and,  their  appetite  gotiated. 

increasing  with  their  growth,  they  devour  Privileges  were  granted  in  July  for  the  es- 
every  species  of  vegetable  growth,  even  to  the  tablishment  of  gas-works  and  horse-car  rail- 
twigs  and  bark  of  trees.  ways  in  the  city  of  Mendoza. 

A  great  river  was  turned  out  of  its  bed  and  The  most  important  international  questions 

made  to  take  another.    The  Rio  Bermejo,  for-  of  the  year  were  with  Bolivia,  relative  to  the 

merly  so  f\ill  of  obstructions  to  steam  naviga-  boundary-line  between  the  two  republics,  Bo- 

tion,  was  cleared  of  all  obstacles  by  two  Ar-  livia  continuing  to  urge  her  claim  to  the  Gha- 

gentine  engineers,  Messrs.  Roldan  and  Molina,  co,  as  far  south  as  the  Bio  Bermejo ;  and  that 

by  emptying  into  it  the  waters  of  the  Grand  with  Brazil  concerning  treaties  with  Paraguay. 

Teuco  through  new  canals,  and  thus  changing  A  note  from  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  repub- 

t!id  course  of  the  river ;  so  that  parts  which  lie  to  the  Brazilian  Cabinet,  protesting  against 

before  were  only  six  inches  deep,  have  now  the  right  of  that  Government  to  negotiate 

three  foot  of  water ;   and  the  navigability  of  treaties  with  Paraguay  without  the  interven- 

the  Bermejo  has  been  permanently  secured.  tion  of  the  two  other  allies,  Uruguay  and  the 

Yellow  fever   appeared  at  Montevideo  in  Argentine  Republic,  and  declaring  such  sep- 

March,  and,  though  the  cases  were  not  numer-  arate  negotiation  to  be  a  breach  of  certain  ar- 

ous,  the  alarm  was  naturally  great  in  Buenos  ticles  of  the  treaty  of  May  1, 1866,  was  regard- 

Ayres.    Ton  cases  were  soon  after  reported  in  ed  as  offensive  by  Bom  Pedro's  Government, 

the  latter  city,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  seeds  and  war  for  a  time  seemed  imminent.    Early 

of  the  disease  had  been  latent  there  since  the  in  July,  however.  General  Mitre  arrived  at  the 

epidemic  of  the  year  before.    The  Argentine  coprt  of  St.  Christopher's,  empowered  to  settle 

ports  were  immediately  closed  to  all  shipping  the  questions  at  issue  in  the  only  way  then 

from  the  Oriental  Republic;  but,  fortunately,  remaining  to  his  Government,  namely,  by  as- 

the  malady  disappeared  with  the  few  cases  snring  the*Rio  Grovernment  that  no  offence 

mentioned.  had  been  intentionally  offered  in  Dr.  Tejedor's 

On  the  14th  of  April  it  was  reported  that  note,  which  assurance  was  likewise  confirmed 

Gail  Jordan  was  on  the  frontiers  of  Brazil  with  by  another  note  from  Tejjedor  himself^    The 

2,000  men,  and  sufficient  money  and  arms  to  temperance   and   diplomatic   wisdom  which 

undertake  a  earapaign  for  the  revival  of  the  presided  over  the  steps  mutually  taken  to 

dream  of  Artigas  and  Urqniza,  namely,  the  restore  cordial   relations   between   the   two 

formation  of  an  independent  republic  with  the  countries  were  creditable  to  both.    Thus  ter- 

provincosofCorrientesand£utre-Rio3,andthe  minated  the  controversy;  and  the  ArgentiDe 

Banda  Oriental.  Republic  was  to  airrange  boundary  questions 

Cons^roi^  authorized  an   appropriation  of  by  separate  negotiation  with  Paraguay,  fol- 

$3,000,000,  for  the  purchase  of  monitors  and  lowing  in  that  respect  the, example  already 

arms ;  the  latter  to  comprise  60,000  Henry  ri-  given  by  Brazil.    It  was  anticipated  that  the 

fles,  20.000  Spencer  carbines  for  cavalry,  20,-  Rio  Bermejo  would  be  definitively  settled  upon 

000  sabros,  and  20,000  lances ;  besides  10  steel  as  the  western  dividing  line  between  Paraguay 

guns,  which  will  form  a  total  of  25  first*clas3  and  the  Argentine  provinces ;  in  which  event, 
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Villa  Occidental  would  naturally  be  restored  and  inclnded  delegates  from  all  the  counties 

to  Paraguay,  and  the  Brazilian  occupation  of  but   three.     Several  delegates  were  colored 

the  island  of  Atigo  cease — an  occupation  so  men.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  select  del- 

ofTensive  to  the  Argentines.  egates  to  the  National  Convention  at  PhUadel- 

AKKANSAS.    The  political  campaign  of  phia,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  approving 

the  year  in  Arkansas  was  one  of  peculiar  in-  of  the  Administration  of  President  Grant,  ex- 

terest    It  was  opened  by  a  meeting  of  the  pressing  sympathy  for  Fowell  Clayton  '^  in 

Democratic  Central  Committee  at  Little  Bock,  the  assaults  which  the  enemies   of  the  Be- ', 

on  the  2d  of  March,  which  called  a  convention  publican  party  have  made  upon  him,^'  and 

of  the  party^  to  meet  at  the  same  city  on  the  *^  unshaken  confidence  in  bis  honesty,  ability, 

19th  of  June.    The  chairman  of  the  commit-  patriotism,  and  fidelity  to  the  great  Bepublican 

tee,  in  issuing  the  call,  said :  party ;  "    declaring  the  appreciation  of  the 

In  view  of  the  peculiar  oircumstances  and  fearful  convention  of  the  ^^high  character  and  ability 

exigencies  of  the  times,  when  every  political  move-  displayed  in  the  administration  of  Hon.  O.  A. 

ment  should  be  characterized  by  the  utmost  caution  Hadley,"  and  pledging  him  "the  confidence 

imd  circumspection,  imd  when  it  la  ao  vitally  and  ^  support  of  the  true  Bepublicans  of  Ar- 

essentially  important  that  wisdom,  moderation,  and  ,        ""rr^*"  ^"^   «««?«««  x^opuuxtvauo  ^\-^*^ 

dispassionate  judgment  should  inEuence  the  conduct  kansas ;  and  repudiatmg  and  denouncmg    the 

■ndactionof  all  men  and  parties  in  dealing  with  the  action  of  Joseph  Brooks,  B.  F.  Bice,  J.   L. 

great  facts  of  our  present  political  situation,  I  Hodges,  and  Others  who  are  attempting  by 

would  most  earnestly  urge  upon  the  people,  in  elect-  every  means  in  their  power  to  disrupt  and  dis- 

mg  delegates  to  our  proposed  convention,  to  select  ^.«««;„«  ^.v^  •o^^^v.u^^^  ^^^„  ^^4.i5«  g*«4.«-  .  »> 

tht  verySest  men  they  cJn  find  among  them  for  the  organize  the  Bepublican  party  of  ^is  State ;  " 

delicate  and  responsible  duties  that  will  be  imposed  &nd  declarmg  that  ^^  we  consider  the  action  of 

upon  them  in  that  capacity.    Let  us  have  a  oonven-  B.  F.  Bice  and  the  minority  of  the  State 

tionof  delegates  who  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  Central  Committee,  on  the  6th  day  of  April, 

^l^h^e^l^aS^i^^Sf^^^^^^^^^  1«J^^  ^  premeditated  revolutionary,  and  with- 
and  comprehend  the  best  and  most  tfracticablJreme^  out  precedent,  and  done  for  the  express  pur- 
dies  to  be  adopted  for  their  relief.  pose  of  accompushmg  the  disintegration  of  the 

Soon  after,  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Com-  B«pnblican  party,  and  that  we  heartily  indorse 

mittee  of  the  *'  Liberal  Bepublican  "  party,  an  ^^  motion  of  the  majority  of  the  State  Central 

organization  first  formed  in  October,  1869,  was  Committee  as  being  eminently  wise,  patriotic, 

held,  at  which  delegates  were  appointed  to  ^^^.J''^*'",        ,    . 

the  National  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  and  a  The  final  resolutions  were  as  follows : 

State  Convention  called,  to  assemble  on  the  JSetolved,  That  to  those  Sepublicans  who  are  fol- 

18th  of  June.     In  their  address,  the  commit-  ^^"^'^S  after  the  strange  gods  set  up  at  Cincmnati  we 

tPA  aaM  •                                         '  ^'®  constrained  to  say,  in  the  words  ox   Horace 

lee  saia .  Greelejr  during  the  kte  rebellion,  "  Erring  brothers, 

Believing  that  the  times  are  auspicious,  and  the  depart  in  peace.'* 

public  mind  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  line  iSMo/tretf,  That  the  erring  brothers  of  the  Republi- 

of  poUoy  in  the  approaching  national  and  State  con-  can  party,  who  have  been  led  astray  by  unscrupulous 

tests  as  will  insure  success  to  a  Liberal  party,  baaed  and  designing  dema^zoffues,  claiming  to  bo  Bepubli- 

upon  a  liberal  platform,  which,  while  avoiding  the  cans,  are  hereby  cordlfuly  invited  to  return  into  the 

errors,  follies,  and  extreme  measures  of  both  of  the  Bepublican  ran&s. 

^J^.'i^^iSJ^i™™  ^^IfJ'i^-iS.t™  SP«i^~  At  the  convention  called  by  the  minority 

Bive  toembraoe  every  measure  necessary  to  restore       *  xi>      r>       vi*         ol  *.     r^^.  \^i*.*. n  *u^ 

purity  to  the  Government,  bring  about  peace  and  ^i  ^^  Repubhoan  State  Committee,  aU  the 

xiarmonT  among  the  people,  and  promote  all  the  best  counties  but  six  were  represented,  and  a  full 

and  highest  interests  of  the  country,  we  feel  satisfied  ticket  of  State  officers  was  nominated.  This  was 

that  the  people  of  Arkansas  will  respond  to  this  dall  gg  follows :  for  Governor,  Joseph  E.  Brooks : 

S.iXSSS.^^^ffl'irtEl-^.^'dXSir'^^ireSS  for  laentenant-Governor    D   5.  Smith;    for 

throughout  the  nation.  Secretary  of  State,  E.  A.  Fulton  (colored); 

The  regular  Republican  State  Central  Com-  S'  Auditor,  J.  R.  Berry ;  for  Treasurer,  T.  J. 

mitteemetonthe6thofApril,andcalledaState  ?"^*^^^^  Attorney-General,  W.  P.  Grace ; 

Convention  for  the  18th  of  May.    There  was  a  ^^^  ^chool  Supermtendent,  Thomas  Smith  ; 

division  in  the  committee  at  this  meeting,  the  £'  Jnstices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Wm.  M. 

places  of  four  members  being  declared  vacant  Hairison  and  John  TVhytock ;   for  Supenn- 

on  account  of  a  protest  against  the  action  of  tenclent  of  the  Penitentiary,  Richard  Samuels 

theoommittee, signed bythem in  1870.    These  (colored);  for  Congressman  at  Large,  W.  J. 

men,  and  others  sympathizing  with  them,  pub-  ^ynes.    A  ticket  of  presidential  electors  was 

lished  an  address,  setting  forth  the  action  of  f^  V^^  m  nomination.    The  following  plat- 

the  committee  and  the  cause  of  the  dissen-  ^^™  was  adopted: 

Bion.    The  other  members  of  the  committee,  \}^  i»  the  opinion  and  declaration  of  this  con- 

vkrk  T.ri.A*>»  ;«   i-iv^  ».:t..%*u«.    ^«n«^   ^««*k^.i  vention  that  the  nnjf  which  controls  the  State  gov- 

who  where  in  the  ramority,  called  another  ernment,  and  the  bad  men  who  cooperate  with  tllem, 

convention,  which  they  claimed  would  be  that  have  inflicted  upon  this  State  the  most  corrupt  and 

of  the  regular  Republican  party,  which  was  oppressive  government  ever  tolerated  by  a  free  peo- 

to  meet  on  the  22d  of  May.  P'®*                                                            ^      - 

The  first  of  these  conventions,  in  order  of  ,,  ^  P,?^.^?^®  l''^^^ *\* P®""?^?  ""l^^^  l^fw  l^t 

♦;.««           AU  i.  ^  w  *'^*v.T"''   I  r»-"*          VI  J  the   ballot   by  fraudulent   registration,  ballot-box 

time,  was  that  of  May  18th,  which  assembled  gtufflng,  and  the  issuing  of  false  and  fraudulent 

m  the  Hall  of  Representatives  at  Little  Rock,  certificates  as  to  the  results  of  election. 
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8.  They  have  increased  taxation  to  an  enormous  gioned  some  discnssion,  but  were  adopted  by  a 

extent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  iuoreased  our  State  IffftrQ  maiority  * 
indebtedness  to  millions,  without  any  conespondinff         ?■,,/,  ,        • 

benefit  to  the  people  of  the  State.  ^.^**:?.«'*r^  ^  ^"f^  number  of  jeraons  were  m- 

4.  They  have,  where  in  their  power,  prostituted  dieted  m  the  Federal  courts  m  this  State  for  a  most 
the  courts  of  the  State  until  they  have  become  the  AAgnuit  vioUtion  of  the  election  laws,  and  President 
engines  of  injustice  and  political  oppression.  They  <^ranti  ^^Ron  the  appboaUon.  and  In  the  interest  of 
have  required  from  the  officers  of  the  School  De-  ^^^\  indicted  onnunals  and  their  aooessones,  sus- 
partmeiS  political  services  of  a  most  disgraceful  pended  honest  and  efficient  offloora,  for  no  other  rea- 
character,  and  have  thereby  seriously  iigured  the  »<"}  ^^^  that  they  would  ngorouslv  enforce  the  law, 
public-school  system  of  the  State.  a^  allowed  and  permitted  such  indicted  onminala  to 

5.  They  have  fraudulently  and  oormptly  assumed  designate  and  name  the  marshal  to  select  l^e  juiy  by 
patronage  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  and  have  ^bioh  they  were  to  be  med,  and  the  attorney  to 
most  shamelessly  abused  the  patronage  intrusted  to  prosecute  them  for  such  offences,  whereby  the  cnm- 
them  by  the  people ;  therefor^,  we  hdld  it  to  be  the  jnala  were  turned  loose  without  punwhment,  and  the 
duty  of  all  friencfa  of  honest  and  just  government  to  "^^  trampled  under  foot,  imd  fraud  and  onine  en- 
use  all  fair  and  honorable  means  to  drive  the  mis-  couraged,  and  has  seen  fit  to  take  sides  with  and  su^ 
creants  from  office :  therefore,  be  it  P^^^  »»d  sustain  the  corruot  State-house  nn^  in  their 

Betohed,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  "  universal  suf-  miquities  a^inst  the  people ;  and  whereas,  it  is  now 

frage,  universal  amnesty,  and  honest  men  for  offl-  evident  that  President  Grant  will  receive  the  nom- 

QQ^  u  mation  for  President  by  the  convention  of  offlce- 

2.'  That  we  are  in  favor  of  such  legislation  as  wiU  bolders  to  be  held  in  PhUadelphia :  therefore,  be  it 
secure  to  the  people  an  honest  election,  and  a  ftUl,        Betohed,   That  we    emphatically   condemn  the 

fair,  and  free  expression  at  the  ballot-box.  epufse  of  the  President,  m  his  mtenneddbng  with 

8.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  taxation  Arkansas  affaire  in  the  interest  of  dime  imd  disorder, 

to  the  actual  amount  necessary  to  an  honest  and  Jf  ^  decline  to  send  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia 

economical  administration  of  the  government.  Convention,  .,      ,         ^  -n  r^    ^    -n 

4.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  such  a  reform  In  the        ^'^  fchereat,  Horace  Greeley  and  B.  Greta  Brown 

courts  of  the  State  as  will  make  them  respectable,  "e  now  before  the  American  peo^e  as  Bepubhcan 

inspire  confidence  in  them  as  legal  tribunafs,  where  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President,  upon  a 

equal  and  exact  justice  will  be  awarded  to  all  men,  platform  which  we  heartily  approve,  and  that  they 

iiTospectlve  of  political  opinions  or  pereonal  anl-  ofe  men  of  unquestioned  ability,  integrity,  and  pat- 

mosities  notism,  and  have  for  many  years  been  the  earnest 

6.  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  enormous  appoint-  and  consistent  advocates  and  champions  of  repubU- 
ing  power  now  exercised  by  the  Governor  of  the  <»nism  and  universal  freedom:  therefore,  be  it 
State,  and  are  in  favor  of  all  offlcere  being  elected  by  .  ^^,  That  we  most  cordiaUy  indorse  the  nom- 
the  people,  whom  thoy  are  to  serve.  i?ation  of  Horace  Greeley  and  B.  Grots  Brown   and 

6.  Tlit  Ve  are  in  favor  and  demand  that  the  pub-  t^e  platform  upon  which  they  stand,  and  pledge 

lie-school  system  be  managed  in  the  interest  of  edu-  oureelves  to  cooperate  with  the  mends  of  cml  gov- 

cation,  rather  than  a  poUtioal  machine.  emment  and  reform  throughout  the  land  m  secur- 

I.  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  present  corrupt  ^^  their  election;  therefore,  to  the  end  that  a  free 
management  of  the  flnVincos  of  the  State,  by  which  it  P^oplf  Jiay  bo  disenthraUed  from  the  uigust  and  un- 
is  necessary  to  issue  scrip  at  a  discount,  wfiereby  the  lawful  burdens  and  calamities  which  are  imposed 
burden  of  taxation  is  greatly  increased.  "PO"^  them,  we  cordi^y  invite  all  the  fiiends  of  free 

8.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  civil  as  against  miUtary  RO vemment,  law,  order,  and  justice,  to  ^ooOperatj 
government,  and  unqualifiedly  condemn  the  use  of  ^»th  us  in  this  fearfW  but  determmed  conflict  which 
the  military  power  in  times  of  peace  to  carry  elec-  *  wronged  and  a  robbed  people  we  waging  affainst 
tions  agaiMt  the  choice  of  a  m^^ority  of  the  legal  corrupt  and  despotic  rulere,  under  GreeWsrallyinff. 
electors.                                         -»      ^                 o  ^^j  ^f  u  honest  men  for  office,  and  thieves  to  the 

9.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  setting  apart  the  lands  'e*""* 

of  the  State  as  homesteads  to  actual  settlere,  instead        The  Liberal  Republican  Convention,  which 

of  having  them  legishited  away  to  corrupt  rings  of  met  on  the  18th  of  June,  reaffirmed  the  plat- 

10^  w« !fi!*{n  ft.,.^,.  nf  an  oH«n.f?««  fh«  a-inrJna  «f  ^OTtn  of  1869,  Fatifiod  the  actiou  of  the  Nation- 

10.  We  are  in  lavor  of  so  adjusting  the  salaries  or       ,    -,  , .  '       ^  i^*     •       x»    j     i       j  •-«.  x-l 
State,  county,  and  municipal  officers,  as  to  secure  a  ^  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  declared  it  the 
fair  but  not  exorbitant  compensation.  especial  dnty  of  the  party  to  combine  all  the 

II.  We  are  in  favor  of  changing  the  management  elements  opposed  to  the  existing  State   and 

""l  **V^%J^JJ?''''®°^'*'^'  ^^'""^  "i^^  costs  the  State  -national  administrations,  and  adopted  the  fol- 

about  $200,000  per  annum,  so  as  to  make  it  as  near  , - ^„^i„4.:^«„  «,  «««^:««.  ^,.«.L-*s^,»-  . 

self-sustidning  as  possible,  and  the  enormous  ex-  lowing  resolutions  regarding  nominations : 

penseof  the  public  printing,  which  costs  about  $150,-        Beaolved^  That  the  question  of  nominations  for 

000  per  year,  should  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  com-  State  and  electoral  tickets  be  referred  to  the  State 

pensation  for  such  service.  Central  Executive  Committee,  with  fhU  power  to  nom- 

IS.  That  we  oppose  the  repudiation  of  every  hon-  inate,  to  receive  resignations,  and  to  till  vacancies  ; 
est  debt,  but  we  are  equally  aoterminod  to  shield  the  and  that  they  be  authorized  and  instructed,  on  or  be- 
State  against  all  pretended  debts  imposed  upon  our  fore  the  first  day  of  October  next,  to  assist  and  con- 
people  by  the  fhiudulent  issue  of  levee  and  railroad  cur  In  the  arrangement  of  a  presidential  electoral 
bonds.  ticket,  so  as  to  unite  the  votes  of  all  the  support- 

18.  That  all  officers  nominated  at  this  convention,  era  in  the  State,  of  the  nomination  of  Greeley  and 

or  at  county  or  district  conventions,  if  elected,  will  Brown. 

be  held  to  a  strict  accountabUity  to  the  people  for        The  Democratic  Convention  of  the  19th  of 

tncir  oincial  acts.  t  a.         _x  •         «  ^v     ^  ^ 

U.  That  we  reiterate  our  relentless  adherence  to  Jane,  after  a  stormy  session  of  three  days,  ac- 

the  great  central  doctrine  of  republicanism — that  all  ceptod  the  nominations  and  platform  of  May 

men  are  created  ft^e  and  equal,  and  are  of  right  en-  22d,  in  adopting  the  fbllowing  resolutions ; 
titled  to  equftlitv  of  civil  and  political  rights  before        ^^  jj.  ^       ^^^  representatives  of 

the  law  regardless  of  race,  color,  condition,  or  re.  ^^^  ConseiVative  imd  Demo^titic  party  of  Arkansas 

hgious  belief :  and  wo  declare  oureelves  of  j^  convention  assembled,  that  the  majority  of  men 

theremoval  of  civil  and  political  disabilities.  constituting  the  present  State  adminrstration  have 

The  following  additional  resolutions  occa-  proved  themselves  unworthy  the  high  trust  reposed 
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in  them,  and  have,  by  their  peculations  in  reilroBd,  ley ;  for  Supreme  Judges,  M.  L.  Stephenson, 

levee,  and  all  other  bonds  of  the  State,  almost  bank-  ^nd  E.  J.  Searle ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public 

rupted  ito  credit  abroad  and  «{t  home,  and  have  used  instruction,  J.  0.  Oorbin :  for  Superintendent 

fraud  and  unlavltd  force  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  ~J  q'   ^^   ^    . .  v/.  y  v*  ^*^ ,  -v*   '^"F'^*  *"  i.v*i^^«« 

poweragainstthewillofthe  people,  we  therefore  de-  oi  State  Penitentiary,  H.  B.  Kobinson;  Con- 

clare  it  to  be  our  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  neces-  gressman  at  large,  John  M.  Bradley, 

saiy  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  that  a  radical  The  platform  approved  of  the  conduct  of 

change  in  the  administration  or  the  affairs  of  the  ^he  national  and  State  administrations,  in- 

So'SSi"^^                    **'  dorsad  the  action  of  the  National  Oonveition 

Uttolved,  1.  That  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued  by  at  Philadelphia,  and  set  forth  the  following 

the  ^ople,  to  make  certain  of  success  in  the  coming  statement  of  principles : 
election,  is  to  have  unanimity  of  action  as  well  as 

feeiing  on  the  part  of  all  ffood  citizens  of  all  parties  2.  We  fully  recognize  the  equality  of  men  before 

vrho  favor  leform  in  the  administration  of  the  affiurs  the  law,  and  favor  the  largest  liberty  to  the  people, 

of  the  State  and  county  governments.  without  reeard  to  race,  color,  oreed,  or  nativity. 

2.  That thechftirman  of  each  Democratic-Gonser-  8.  For  the  iiiture,  as  in  the  past,  we  pledge  our- 
ratire  county  executive  committee  be  requested  to  selves  to  the  maintenance  of  A*ee  schools  and  a  gen- 
pat  into  operation  the  amendment  to  the  Enforce-  eral  ditfiision  of  knowledge  among  all  classes,  and 
ment  Act  of  Congress,  in  regard  to  the  appointment  we  hereby  declare  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  present 
of  the  supervisors  of  election  in  each  votug  precinct  school  law  ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to  do  away 
*    of  their  respective  counties.  with  the  office  of  circuit  school  superintendents,  and 

8b  That  the  delegates  appointed  to  the  Baltimore  the  question  of  education  and  the  support  of  schools 

Convention,  to  meet  the  9tii  of  July  next,  be  instruct-  be  remitted  to  local  authorities, 

ed  to  vote  lor  the  ratification  of  the  nomination  of  4.  We  favor  a  firm,  honest,  and  impartial  enforce- 

Greekv  and  Brown,  as  candidates  for  President  and  ment  of  the  registration  and  election  laws  of  th^ 

Vice-l^sldent  of  the  United  States  in  the  ensuing  State,  to  the  end  that  every  qualified  elector  may, 

election.  without  fear  or  intimidation,  exercise  the  privilege 


vention  or  Hay  22,  1872,  at  Little  itock.  providing  supervisors  of  election,  whose  duty  it  is 

5.  That  it  wonla  be  unwise  and  inexpedient  for  the  to  witness  whether  a  free  and  fair  registration  and 
Democratic  party  to  nominate  a  State  ticket  for  the  election  are  held,  and  that  an  honest  count  of  the 
eDsning  election,  and  we  declare  against  it.  vote  is  made. 

6.  That  the  state  Democratic  Central  Executive  5.  Disfranchisement  for  political  offences  has  ever 
Committee  be  and  is  hereby  authorixed  to  act  with  been  regarded  by  the  Bepublican  party  as  a  tempo- 
like eoramitlees  of  all  Beform  Bepublican  oreaniza-  rary  measure,  only  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  establish- 
tions,  in  this  State,  opposed  to  the  present  Acuninis-  ment  of  civil  government  in  harmony  with  the  issue 
tTBtion.  in  the  conduct  of  the  ensuing  canvass.  settled  by  the  war  in  the  States  lately  in  rebellion. 

7.  That  we  earnestly  urge  the  organization  of  the  This  object  having  been  virtually  accomplished,  we 
Conservative  and  Democratic  party  mall  election  dis-  announce  it  as  our  opinion  that  a  removal  of  such 
tricts  and  in  all  oounties,  and  the  using  of  any  hon-  disabilities  may  be  made  without  endangering  the 
onble  means  to  secure  the  election  of  county  officers  public  peace  or  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  we  de- 
and  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  that  a  mand  that  the  members  of  the  next  General  Assem- 
oordial  invitation  be  extended  to  all  persons  opposed  bly  shall  adopt  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  con- 
to  the  present  State  administration  to  unite  with  us  stitution  on  the  subject  of  franchise,  and  provide  by 
in  said  organization,  and  we  pledee  ourselves  to  op-  law  for  the  submission  of  the  same  to  the  people 
pose  the  election  or  aU  indepenctent  oancUdates  for  within  sixty  days  thereafter. 

uiy  of  siddoffioes,  running  against  regular  nominees.  6.  That  the  power  to  prescribe  and  regulate  the 

qualifications  of  voters  belongs  absolutely  and  ex- 


Kp?««  ^,^^4.l^^^^^  :«.*^  »^^  rv..^«^;.„4-:^n  ♦!»«  ^«  ment  to  tne  uonsticution  oi  ine  unii^a  Diaiee,  viz. : 

bnng  practically  into  one  organization  the  op-  c^ThJ  no  State  shall  deny  or  abridge  the  right  of 

ponents  of  the  State  administration.  ^  ^  citizen  to  vote  merely  *  on  account  of  race,  color. 

The  leaders  of  the  regular  Republican  body  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.' "   That  in  every 

now  began  to  move,  and  the  State  Central  other  respect  the  right  of  the  State  to  Hx  and  deter- 

Committee,  of  which  Powell  Clayton  had  be-  mine  the  qualifications  of  its  voters  is  uhlimited  and 

-*«.      v  •             t        J          Hi?-              exclusive,  and  has  never  been  questioned  by  any 

come  chairman,  issned  a  ca"/or  a  n^w  con-  S^^'^^V  by  any  jurist  or  court  in  the  country, 

mention,  which  was  to  assemble  at  Little  Rook  ^^J'  Vhile  we  heartily  indorse  the  President  lor 

on  the  2l8t  of  Angust,  to  nominate  State  of-  recommending,  and  a  Bepublican  Congress  for  pass- 


also  published,  defending  the  course  of  the  gtates,  we  emphatically  declare  that  said  act  of  Con- 
party,  and  its  administration  of  the  govern-  ^gg  iid  not  and  could  not  abrogate  any  part  of 
ment  of  the  State.  The  convention,  which  the  constitution  of  this  State,  and  did  not  en- 
met  at  little  Rock  on  the  2l8t  of  August,  was  ft^nchise  any  citizen  who  is  disfranchised  by  the 

in  wssipn  two  days.     There  was  considerable  ^?.^*^f^  ttX\  reduction  of  taxes  to  the 

aiscosaon,  but  its  action  was  in  the  mam  har-  lowest  possible  limit  consistent  with  the  preserva- 

monioos.    The  State  ticket  put  in  nomination  tion  of  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  pledge  ourselves 

was  as  follows :  For  Governor,  Elisha  Baxter;  to  oppose  any  and  all  attempts  that  look  to  a  repu- 

for  Lieutenant-Governor,  V.  V.  Smith;   for  diation  of  any  portion  of  the  legal  indebtedness  of 

Secretary  of  State,  James  M.  Johnson ;   for  *  l^  ^""^^^  ^pi^.^^,  the  revenue  law  should  be  so 

I  reasnrer,  Henry  Page ;  for  Auditor,  Stephen  amended  that  taxation  should  not  be  burdensome 

Wbeeler ;  for  Attorney-General,  T.  D.  W.  Ton-  to  the  poor ;  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring- 
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classes,  we  demand  tliat  personal  property  to  the  the  Democratic  Oommittee  immediately  issued 

value  ofat  least  three  hundred  doUors  be  exempted  j^  address  in  favor  of  accepting  this  new 

Tm^belUve  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  next  Gen-  ^jf  ^,®?  ^^  ^^%  liberal  Republicans  in  place  of 

oral  Assembly  to  propose  such  an  amendment  to  the  "iat  inaorsed  by  the  convention  ot  June  19tn. 

constitution  as  wiU  reduce  the  number  of  judges  of  The  party  which  had  originally   nominated 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  from  five  to  three.  the  itrooks  ticket  was  incensed  at  this,  and 

10.  We  beUeve  the  law  owating  t^^^  refused  to  co6perate  with  the  Democrats  in 
missioner  of  Immurration  and  State  Land  should  be  i       i             •     i.*               4.           j*i>    • 
repealed,  and  that  the  duties  of  this  office  should  be  f^cal  organizations,  or  to  modify  m  any  way 
devolved  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  its  own  nominations.  ^  This  induced  the  Dem- 
and Internal  Improvements.  ocratic  Oommittee  to  issue  another  address  on 

11.  We  demand  of  the  Legislature  the  passage  of  the  10th  of  October,  withdrawing  the  new 
a  law  submittmg  to  the  people  the  election  of  all  ^^  .  ^  ^^^  ^  \  ^^  ^^  reasons  for  so 
officers,  State,  county,  and  township,  not  prohibited  ^*X  "^  '^^  Bi»«*«e  »«  a^-u^wu  ■.»«  a^^w^uo  *v*  ov 
by  the  constitution,  and  that  an  election  for  such  doing.  At  the  conclusion  ot  this  address  they 
officers  be  fixed  at  the  earliest  practicable  day.  said ;  "  We  earnestly  appeal  to  our  friends  and 

12.  We  demand,  also,  the  passage  of  a  law  pro-  fellow-citizens,  who  are  favorable  to  the  adop- 
hibiting  collectors  and  treasurers  from,  either  direct-  ^ion  of  measures  of  true  reform  by  the  law- 
ly  or  indirectly,  buying  or  of  being  interested  in  the  ^„u'„«  «^™.^*  ^^  *i»«  a4^»4^^  ^-^  ^^™«  1v«^t,  *^ 
purchase  of  any  sc^p,  warrants,  o?  public  securities,  makmg  power  of  the  State,  to  come  ba«k  to 
by  them  in  their  official  capacity,  and  that  the  same  ^be  original  plan  of  the  party,  as  adopted  in 
funds  collected  from  the  people  shall  be  turned  over  convention,  and  be  sure,  whenever  they  can, 
to  the  State  and  county  treasuries,  under  penalty  of  to  elect  members  of  our  own  party  to  seats  in 
forfeiture  of  office,  and  other  adequate  pecuniary  pen-  the  General  Assembly.    To  the  General  As- 

^  iT* We  are  in  favor  of  so  amending  the  laws  that  fembly  we  must  look  as  our  only  hope  of  re- 

the  fees  now  received  by  salaried  State  officers  shall  lief.    If  disaster  arises  to  us  from  any  other 

be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury ;  and  we  fHirther  favor  course,  by  whomsoever  adopted,  let  the  sin 

sucli  a  reduction  of  salaries  and  fees  of  all  officers  as  of  it  be  upon  their  heads,  and  not  upon  ours, 

will  be  commensurate  with  the  service  required  and  ^-u^^^  ,,^„i.a^\a  «r«  oi.«ii  U^:»4-  4.^  «rUi,  ^^a1 

the  labor  performed.  whose  counsels  we  shall  pomt  to  with  pnde 

14.  The  management  of  the  penitentiary  is  a  sub-  that  they  nave  been  ottered,  although  they 

ject  of  endless  vexation  in  most  States  of  the  Union,  may  have  been  rejected." 

and  we  will  favor  the  enactment  of  any  law  that  will  A  question  arose  before  the  election  as  to 

''^^^\^r'I^!^^J'^^Z'^l^IiT'tZ  wh«t  personB  were  entitled .  to  registration, 

present  law,  or  that  under  which  it  was  managed  The  Governor,  m  reply  to  mquines  .on  the 

when  the  present  State  government  went  into  oper-  subject,  declared  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the 

ation.  act  entitled  ^^Au  act  regulating  elections  in 

16.  We  are  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  con-  this  State,  and  the  mode  of  ascertaining  who 
stitution  reducing  the  exemption  now  established  prititlad   to   vntft  at  sAid  Alw^Hona  "  i^nh 
therein  to  an  amount  of  real  and  personal  property  f^t  entiuea  to   vote  at  saiQ  ©lections,     pub- 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  the  unfortunate  ancl  lished  among  the  statutes  of  1871,  ''was  not 
the  safety  of  commercial  transactions.  passed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 

16.  We  shall  demand  of  the  next  General  Assem-  the  const itation  of  the  State,  and  therefore  is 

bly  a  strict  and  impartial  investigation  into  all  al-  n^t  law."      "  In  view  of  this,"  he  said,  "  the 

leged  fraud  and  corruption,  and  will  especially  de-    «„  •^♦^^^i^^   „'ii    v^ ji^    „1j   xi,^      i     -• 

mind  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  means  used  in  registration  will  be  made,  and  the  election 
procuring  the  enactment  of  the  law  providinff  for  the  conducted,  under  the  law  of  1868."  He  also 
funding  of  the  Holford  bonds,  wliereby  the  State  decided,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Attorney- 
was  burdened  with  a  disputed  debt  to  an  amount  General,  that  those  who  were  disfranchised  by 
equal  to  one  million  doUars.  ^^le  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Federal  Con- 

On  the  24th  of  August  the  three  Central  stitution,  and  whose  disabilities  had  been  sub- 
committees representing  the  organizations  sequeutly  removed  by  acts  of  Congress,  were 
opposed  to  the  Republican  party  held  a  joint  not  entitled  to  registration,  under  the  State 
meeting  and  endeavored  to  agree  upon  a  com-  constitutioiL  When  that  constitution  was 
mon  ticket.  The  Liberal  Republican  Commit-  formed,  the  fourteenth  amendment  had  not 
tee  refused  to  accept  the  ticket  already  adopted  been  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  States, 
by  the  two  other  organizations,  and  on  the  and  a  clause  was  introduced  depriving  several 
1st  of  October  prepared  an  address  to  the  classes  of  the  right  to  vote — among  them, 
people,  in  which  they  put  forth  the  following  "  those  who  may  be  disqualified  by  the  pro- 
ticket:  For  Governor,  Andrew  Hunter;  for  posed  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  C.  Toppan;  for  Sec-  United  States  known  as  Article  XIV."  Ac- 
retary  of  State,  J.  M.  Johnson ;  for  Auditor,  cording  to  the  decision  of  the  Governor  and  the 
W,  R.  Miller;  for  Treasurer,  Thomas  Boles;  Attorney-General,  the  subsequent  removal  of 
for  Attorney-General,  F.  W.  Compton ;  for  disabilities  did  not  restore  the  right  to  vote  to 
Superintendent  of  Education,  L.  J.  Joyner;  these  classes  without  a  change  in  the  State 
for  Superintendent  of  the  Penitentiary,  R.  G.  constitution.  This  position  was  regarded  as 
Jennings ;  for  Supreme  Court  Judges,  J.  J.  erroneous  by  many,  but  it  was  adhered  to  by 
Glendenin,  and  J.  D.  Walker ;  for  Congress-  the  Governor  in  his  instructions  to  registrars, 
man  at  large,  James  M.  Pomeroy.  The  election  occurred  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 

Owing  to  the  disaffections  in  the  Democrat-  ber,  and,  according  to  the  returns,  as  officially 

ic  party  which  had  sprung  out  of  the  accept-  made,  the  total  vote  for  presidential  electors 

ance  of  the  ticket  headed  by  Joseph  E.  Brooks,  was  79,000,  of  which  those  for  Grant  and  WU- 
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son  reoeWed  41,078,  and  those  for  Greeley  and  at  Shiloh  Oamp-gronnd,  in  Pope  County,  and 
Brown,  37,927,  which  gives  the  former*  a  ma-  the  other  abont  three  miles  distant  from  the 
joritv  of  8,146.  The  total  vote  for  Governor  same  spot.  The  county  oflBcers,  Wallace  H. 
was  80,096,  of  which  Baxter  received  41,681,  Hickox,  clerk,  E.  W.  Dodson,  sheriff,  and 
and  Brooks  86,415  —  m^ority  for  Baxter,  J.  H.  William^  deputy-sheriff,  who  belonged 
6,266.  The  Republican  mtgority  for  the  oth-  to  the  Clayton  or  radioed  Republican  party, 
er  officers  was  somewhat  smaller.  No  returns  had  been  charged  with  some  irregularities  in 
were  made  for  Greene,  Poinsett,  Scott,  and  office,  and  had  many  bitter  political  enemies. 
Johnson  Counties,  and,  in  some  other  cases,  In  returning  from  the  Republican  barbecue  to 
the  vote  of  single  towns  was  thrown  out.  In  the  town  of  Russellville,  Williams,  the  deputy- 
Greene  County,  a  new  registration  was  or-  sheriff,  according  to  his  own  representations, 
dered  two  days  before  the  election,  after  the  was  fired  upon  and  wounded.  The  sheriff  and 
Ibts  had  been  sent  out  to  the  voting-precincts,  the  County  Clerk  thereupon  formed  a  posse  of 
When  the  new  order  was  received,  the  clerks  citizens,  proceeded  to  Dover,  and  arrested  four 
gave  notice  that  no  election  would  be  held,  persons  suspected  of  participation  in  the  as- 
bat  the  people  met,  and  voted  under  the  first  sault,  and  believed  to  have  uttered  threats,  at 
registration.  In  Poinsett  County,  it  was  said  various  times,  against  the  county  officers. 
that  the  precinct-returns  were  stolen  from  the  Among  these  were  two  young  men,  named 
derk  before  his  abstract  was  made  out.  In  Joseph  Tucker  and  William  Hale.  While  the 
Johnson  County,  a  new  registration  was  or-  sheriff's  posse  and  the  prisoners,  with  Dodson 
dered,  but  not  made,  and,  tiie  election  being  and  Hickox  at  their  head,  were  on  the  way  to 
made  under  the  first  one,  the  derk  made  no  re-  Russellville,  in  the  night  of  July  8tb,  a  firing 
tnms.  In  Scott  County,  the  registration-books  of  guns  took  place,  and  Tucker  and  Hale  were 
were  stolen  before  the  election,  and,  though  killed.  The  accounts  of  this  mysterious  shoot- 
the  people  voted,  no  returns  were  made.  In  ing  disagree.  It  was  declared  by  the  enemies 
these  counties,  a  minority  of  the  votes  actually  of  the  county  officers,  that  the  firing  was  he- 
cast  were  Democratic.  It  was  also  asserted,  gun  by  friends  of  the  sheriff,  to  furnish  a  pre- 
br  leading  Democrats,  that  there  were  frauds  text  for  returning  the  fire,  and  killing  the 
in  the  registration  and  in  making  up  the  re-  prisoners.  It  was  claimed,  on  the  other  side, 
turns.  Senator  Rice,  who  offered  a  resolution  that  certain  citizens  of  the  county  had  way- 
in  Congress,  asking  for  an  investigation  of  the  laid  the  party,  and  fired  upon  it  for  the  pur- 
matter,  declared  that  the  names  of  80,000  per-  pose  of  rescuing  the  prisoners.  The  former 
sons  were  stricken  Irom  the  registration-lista  account  was  supported  by  the  statements  of 
after  they  were  completed,  and  that  17,000  the  two  prisoners  who  escaped  with  their 
more  Republican  votes  were  returned  than  lives,  one  of  whom  was  the  father  of  young 
were  actually  cast.  The  congressional  inves-  Hale.  This  affair  caused  great  excitement  in 
tigation  was  not  ordered  before  the  holiday  the  county,  and  the  belief  appears  to  have 
recess,  but  a  mass  meeting  was  called  by  the  been  quite  general  that  Tucker  and  Hale 
Democrats  and  "  Liberals  "  of  the  State,  to  be  were  massacred  at  the  instigation  of  the  sher- 
held  at  Little  Rock,  January  4,  1873,  to  which  iff  and  County  Clerk.  The  people  very  gen- 
retuma  were  to  be  brought,  if  possible,  firom  erally  armed  themselves,  and  the  county  offi- 
cii the  precincts  in  the  State.  If  it  should  ap-  cers  did  not  dare  to  go  to  the  town  of  Dover. 
pear  from  these  that  Brooks  was  elected,  it  Governor  Hadley  went  personally  to  Rus- 
was  the  declared  purpose  of  the  leaders  of  the  sellville,  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  was 
partvto  inaugurate  him  as  Governor,  notwith-  assured  that  the  people  desired  peace,  and 
et&nding  the  officiid  vote.  On  the  other  hand,  would  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  law,  and  that 
Governor  Hadley  called  upon  the  President  to  all  they  asked  in  this  case  was  a  fair  judicial 
Bend  troops  into  the  State,  to  prevent  disorders  examination,  and  the  treatmeut  of  all  parties 
and  Tiolations  of  law,  and  issued  circulars  to  in  accordance  with  law.  The  citizens  with 
the  commanders  of  militia  to  hold  their  forces  whom  he  consulted  having  expressed  confi- 
in  readiness  to  be  called  out  at  any  time,  dence  in  the  ability  and  integrity  of  Judge 
Thus  the  matter  stands  at  the  close  of  the  May,  that  officer  was  requested  to  go  to  Pope 
year.                   .  County,  and  hold  the  necessary  preliminary 

The  total  public  debt  of  the  State,  on  the  examinations.    The  Governor  also  commanded 

6th  of  January,  1873,  was  $8,662,397,  consist-  those  who  were  banded  together  in  arms  to 

'^%  of  6  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  return  to  their  homes,  assuring  them  that  the 

|B,050,0OO ;  old  debt  not  funded,  $2,866,748 ;  grievances  of  which  they  complained  should 

levee  bouds,  swamp-land  scrip,  &c.,  $2,146,649 ;  be  investigated,  and  justice  done.    Judge  May 

auditor "8  warrants  and  treasurer's  certificates  went  to  Pope  County,  and  had  the  sheriff  and 

ontatanding,  $1,100,000.     Besides  this  there  his  posse  arrested,  on  the  charge  of  killing 

were  bonds  issued  to  railroads  amounting  to  Tucker  and  Hale,  holding  them  on  bail  to 

H960,0OO.  await  trial  at  the  next  term  of  the  court. 

An  unfortunate  occurrence,  growing  out  of  About  ten  persons  were  also  put  under  arrest, 

political  hostilities,  took  place,  in  Pope  County,  charged  with  having  fired  upon  the  sheriff's 

in  Jnly.    On  the  4th  of  that  month,  "barbe-  posse^  on  the  nightof  July  8th,  and  about  forty 

cues"  were  held  by  both  political  parties^  one  witnesses  summoned  to  attend  their  examina- 
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tion.     On  the  appointed  day,  the  prisoners  tcr  who  advUes  you  to  the  contrmry,  in  pUcmg  Pope 

and  witnesses,  and  about  sixty  other  persons,  <^o«y^y  ^^^^  °^\*l  ifj' J^-^"  ^lH^.^  ^ 

^^^^^A  «♦  ♦l^  «^««*  i,^.,««  A,ii^  ^•^y^A   „-l  iintil  Buoh  time  as  m  my  opmion  peace  and  good 

appeared  at  the  court-house,  fully  armed,  and  ^^^^  ^-^  ^u^^  ^  withdiwil  of  thS  troops. 

expressing  a  determination  to  resist  the  an-  ^         ,  »>.  ^                     .  x  ^  ,     .,     ^ 

thority  of  the  court.     Under  these  circnm-  General  Bishop  was  appomted  by  the  Gov- 

stanoes,  the  examination  was  deferred,  and  the  er?or  to  go  mto  Pope  County  to  see  whether 

Governor  issued  a  prochimation,  on  the  80th  ^^w  proclamation  was  complied  with.    After 

of  July,  in  the  preamble  of  which  he  made  the  visitmg  Dover  and  consulting  with  many  citi- 

following  declarations :  ««m»  ^®  ^^^  *  report,  which  concluded  as 

I  do  not  desire  to  place  Pope  County  under  mar-  **^^^^^  •                 ,      » 

tial  law,  or  subject  its  citizens  to  the  loss  of  prop-  In  conclusion,  and  as  I  am  to  report  also  upon  the 

erty   consequent  upon   quartering   militia  In   the  "  purposes "  of  the  citizens  of  Pope  County,  with 

county,  but  the  law  must  and  shall  be  enforced,  reference  to  vour  proclamation,  I  say  that  it  seems 

respected,  and  obeyed,  and,  if  necessary,  the  entire  generally  to  be  complied  with.    I  have  been  told, 

forces  of  the  State  will  be  employed  for  that  purpose,  however,  that  this  condition  of  things  wiU  not  lust ; 

Citizens  must  return  to  their  homes.  lay  down  their  that  I  will  not  have  been  absent  fVom  the  county  a 

arms,  and  attend  to  the  daily  avocations  of  life.  week  before  anned  men  will  be  moving  around  as 

It  has  been  represented  to  me  that  the  citizens  of  formerly,  in  disregard  of  law,  and  especially  threat- 
Pope  County  will  not  lay  down  their  arms,  nor  re-  ening  the  lives  of  Hiokox,  Dodson,  and  Williams, 
turn  to  their  homes,  so  long  as  the  sheriiT  and  clerk  As  a  body,  the  citizens  of  Pope  County  are  very 
attempt  to  exercise  the  mities  of  their  respective  peaceably  inclined  at  present.  They  realize  the  sit- 
offloes.  The  authority  of  your  civil  officers  must  and  nation  their  county  is  m,  and  that,  it' any  more  blood 
shall  be  respected.  The  mere  &ct  that  some  of  them  is  spilled,  a  resort  to  martial  law  will  then  probably 
are  charged  with  the  killing  of  Tucker  and  Hale,  be  Inevitable.  Confidence  in  each  other  is  most 
and  that  they  are  bound  over  to  answer  such  needed  now,  and  if  the  trials  crowing  out  of  the  at- 
charges,  does  not  establish  their  guilt,  nor  do  these  tempt  to  assassinate  Captam  Williams,  on  the  one 
facts,  under  the  law,  prevent  them  from  exercising  hand,  and  the  killing  of  Tucker  and  Hale  on  the 
the  fhnctions  of  theur  respective  offices,  before  trial,  other,  are  permitted  to  take  their  course ;  if  such 

I  have  no  power  or  authority  to  remove  or  suspend  arrests  as  may^  be  necessary  can  be  made  without  re- 
cither  of  them  from  office.  A  resistance  to  their  sistance,  and  if  Captains  Hickox,  Dodson,  and  Wil- 
lawful  authority  is  not  only  a  crime,  but  an  act  which  Hams  will  be  permitted  to  discharge  their  official 
the  State  government  will  not  long  tolerate.  duties,  and  be  protected  while  doing  so  (which  the 

These  men  are  officers.    I  cannot  help  it  any  more  people  tell  me  snail  be  the  case),  the  troubles  in  Pope 

than  you  can — I  can  no  more  get  rid  of  them  than  County  will  cease. 

you  can.    The  time,  however,  is  not  far  distant  rr   ji      ^i.                           •        v    xi.    /^ 

when  you  can  select  others,  if  these  do  not  suit  you ;  Under  the  assurances  given  by  the  Governor 

but,  so  long  as  they  remain  officers,  they  must  not  and  General  Bishop,  Mr.  Hickox,  Mr.  Dodson, 

bojlisturbed  by  violence.  and  Mr.  Williams,  ventured  to  return  to  Dover. 

a\^  b^e^lssLriS^edTd  m^^  and  no*S^  '^^^^  ^*^  ^^  ^^^®  *^**  ^^^^  ^^'^  objects  of 
tempt^asXen  mSe|  so  fw  m  fam  iSvised" to  bring  hatred,  and  heard  frequent  threats  of  violence, 
the  murderers  to  Justice.  I  am  satisfied  tnat  there  Fearmg  for  their  lives,  they  set  out  on  the  1st 
are  enough  good  citizens  in  Pope  County  to  prevent  of  September  tO  leave  the  town  again,  and 
the  assassination  of  your  present  county  offioera,  were  fired  upon  in  the  streets,  Mr.  Hickox, 
and  I  look  to  you  to  prevent  any  thin^  of  this  kind,  ^i  County  Clerk,  being  instanUy  killed,  an  J 
unless  you  want  the  ems  of  others  visited  upon  yon.  J,  Jii  i'  v/x^.*^.,  wv.**xg  luoucu^iajr  ^"•'^^i  «*"^» 
Evil-disposed  persons,  backed  by  a  venal  and  shortly  afterward,  John  Williams,  the  deputy- 
corrupt  press,  win,  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  ad-  sheriff,  was  shot  and  badly  wounded, 
vise  you  that  your  grievances  are  of  such  a  ^araoter  A  justice  of  the  peace  named  Allen  Brown. 
M  tojustify  you  in  resistmg  the  law,  and  in  defying  ^^o  attempted  to  hold  an  inquest  over  the 

'  iW  to 'you,  such  men  are  not  your  friends;  they  ^<?^f  ^^  S?^^??*  J^^  also   shot   Mid   Wiled, 

seek  power  through  your  blood,  and  expect  to  luxu-  "W^hile  m  the  oiscnarge  of  that  duty,     w  ben 

rlate  over  the  desolation  of  your  homes  and  your  these  facts  were  reported  to  the  Governor,  he 

firesides.    The  men  who  are  now  inciting  you  to  issued  the  following  order : 
strife  are  not  those  who  must  suffer  the  loss  of 

life  and  property  equally  with  yourselves ;  they  are  S^tmal  Order^  No,  1S8. 

calmly  and  deliberately  Uiciting  you  to  a  resistance  Hbadquabtbrs  State  of  Ajbkahias,       ) 

of  the  laws  for  the  solo  purpose  of  repeating  the  Adjutant-Gbkbbal's  Ofviob,             > 

desolation  of  your  firesides  and  homos  in  other  por-  Little  Rook,  September  4, 1872.  ) 

tions  of  the  State  and  nation,  as  a  reason  why  they  I.  M^jor-General  D.  P.  Upham  having  been  as- 

should  be  placed  in  office ;  they  are  counselling  you  signed,  by  special  orders  No.  78,  datedWovember 

to  joxa  own  ruin,  to  the  end  that  they  may  gratify  12,  1870,  to  the  command  of  all  the  State  Guards 

an  inordinate  ambition  for  greed  and  gain.  I  do  not  and  enrolled  militia  of  the  State,  and  being  advised 

desire  to  use  foroe  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  that  the  enforcement  of  the  civil  and  criminal  law  is 

but  the  law  must  take  its  course,  unaided  by  armed  obstructed  to  such  an  extent  in  Pope  County,  Ar- 

™obs.  kansas,  as  to  render  it  dangerous,  if  not  impossible. 

The  body  of  the  proclamation  was  in  these  ^^^  *^®  sheriff  to  enforce  the  same  with  an  ordinary 

^Qj.^g .  posM,  is  hereby  directed  to  proceed  forthwith  to 

XT      '  V      *        T   rx  ■'^^  county  of  Pope  with  such  aid  as  is  or  may  be 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ozro  A.  Hadley,  as  Governor  necessary  to  execute  the  civil  and  criminal  law  of 

,  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  by  virtue  of  the  power  the  State, 

vested  in  me  by  tlie  constitution  and  laws  of  the  IL  General  Upham  is  hereby  vested  with  discre- 

State  of  Arkansas,  do  command  all  persons  to  return  tionary  power  in  the  use  of  forces,  with  power  to 

to  their  homes  and  their  daily  avocations  immediate-  call  aU  the  State  Guards  and  enroUed  muitia  into 

ly,  and  thereafter  demean  tnemselves  as  peaceable  active  service,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  situation  dc- 

and  law-abiding  citizens.  mands  the  same,  and  to  use  them  in  compliance 

A  violation  of  this  command  will  result,  no  mat-  with  law  under  all  emergencies  that  may  arise. 
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m.  The  expense  of  subsisting  the  Stete  Guards 
tnd  enrolled  mUitiA  that  may  be  called  into  service 
under  his  order  shall  be  borne  by  the  county  of 
Pope,  and  pud  as  provided  by  section  fourteen  of 
an  act  entitled  ^^  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Enrol- 
ment of  the  Militia,  the  Organization  and  Discipline 
of  Ihe  State  Guards,  and  tor  the  Public  Defence," 
approved  July  14^  1866. 

By  order  ol  the  Commander-in-Chief, 

0.  A,  HADLEY. 

Edwakd  SiJCTOB',  Capt.  and  Asst  Ad.  -Gen. 

General  Upham  at  once  issued  the  following 
circular  to  the  citizens  of  the  county : 

Dovn,  Pops  Couxrr,  AiwAimas,  QepUmSbeir  20i,  187S. 

Many  extravagant  and  unreasonable  rumors  are 
found  to  be  in  circulation  concemin£[  the  presence 
of  troops  in  the  county,  and  the  intention  of  the  gov- 
ernment concemlDff  the  use  of  the  same,  and  the 
policy  to  be  pursuea  respecting  the  arrest,  trial,  and 
punishment  of  parties  guilty  of  the  commission  of, 
or  participation  in,  high  ciimes  in  the  community. 
Such  reports  have  generally,  up  to  this  time,  been 
treated  as  unworthy  of  notice. 

It  appearing,  however,  that  such  rumors  are  oper- 
ating Bf^ainst  tne  speeder  restoration  of  confidence  and 
pMce  m  the  community  (which  is  desired  above 
every  thing  else  by^  the  authorities),  I  will  say,  first, 
that  the  report  in  circulation  that,  if  the  guilty  parties 
hereinbefore  referred  to  cannot  oe  found,  other  citi- 
zens are  to  be  held  responsible,  and  that  innocent 
persons  will  be  made  to  suffer  for  the  guilty,  is  false 
m  eveij  resnoet.  It  is  alao  reported  that  fears  are 
entertambd  oy  parties  guilty  oi  crimes  that  in  case 
of  their  anrest  taey  will  not  oe  allowed  a  fidr  trial  as 
provided  by  law,  but  that  they  would  be  summarily 
punished  or  tried  by  court-martial  and  shot.  I 
vill  Bay,  in  respect  to  this,  that  no  reasons  for  such 
fears  exist. 

The  county  is  not  under  martial  law.  Special  or- 
der,  Ko.  148,  dated  Headquarters,  State  of  Arkansas, 
Adjutant-General's  Office,  Little  Bock,  September  4, 
1873,  which  has  been  published,  shows  plainly  the 
object  of  the  calling  into  active  service  the  ^tate 
forces  in  your  county — vi2.,  to  *^  aid  in  the  execution 
of  the  civil  and  criminal  law  " — and  that  thev  are  to 
be  used  *'  in  compliance  with  the  law  under  all  emer- 
gtndes  that  may  arise.''  It  would  seem  that  this 
alone  would  satisfy  any  reasonably  intelligent  mind. 
It  is  also  daimed  that  fears  are  entertained  that  an 
*' old-standing  threat"  to  bum  Dover  is  now  to  be 
put  in  execution. 

Whether  such  threats  have  ever  beto  made  or  not, 
I  have  no  knowledge,  but  it  is  well  known  that  such 
a  rumor  has  been  in  drculation.  and  that  it  has  been  an 
*^ old-standing"  excuse  for  filling  the  town  of  Dover 
with  armed  men  to  *^  protect  the  property  "  in  place 
of  applying  to  the  proper  authorities  for  protection, 
or  arresting  the  parties  guilty  of  making  such  throats, 


and  punishing  them  according  to  law,  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided.  No  portion  of  the  the  town  has 
^et  been  binned,  and  all  the  force  at  my  command, 
if  necessary,  will  be  used  to  prevent  it. 

The  report  that  the  State  Guards  of  Pope  County 
are  under  the  immediate  control  of  Sherin  Dodson, 
and  are  commanded  b^  him,  is  also  incorrect. 

The  several  compames  are  officered  by  experienced 
and  competent  men.  Sheriff  Dodson  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Guards  or  enrolled  militia  in  any 
capacity,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  letter  of  his 
Excellency  Governor  Hadley  to  Sheriff  Dodson, 
bearing  date  September  4,  187^  which  has  also  been 

fublished  in  connection  with  tne  Special  Order,  Ko. 
28,  of  the  same  date,  has  no  control  whatever  over 
the  State  troops,  being  only  entitled  to  support  and 
protection  in  the  execution  of  the  legitimate  duties 
of  his  office  as  Sheriff  of  Pope  County,  and  that  can 
come  only  through  the  general  commanding. 

A  peaceable  amustment  of  the  difficulties  surround- 
ing the  people  oi  Pope  County  is  desired  by  the  ad- 
ministration if  possible,  and  every  means  will  be 
employed  by  me,  and  the  cooperation  of  all  good 
citizens  is  solicited  to  that  end,  out  I  assure  you  the 
presence  of  unauthorized  bodies  of  armed  men  in 
the  county  under  any  pretence  whatsoever  will  not 
be  tolerated. 

The  fields  are  covered  with  crops  of  com  and  cot- 
ton ripe  for  the  harvest.  I  hope  all  will  return  to 
their  nomes,  and  those  who  have  crops  to  gather 
will  go  to  work  in  the  fields  and  gather  the  crops 
they  have  labored  hard  to  make,  and  I  assure  them 
they  will  be  protected.  D.  P.  UPHAM, 

Migor-General  commanding  State  forces. 

Coroparntive  quiet  and  confidence  were  re- 
stored to  the  county  bj  this  action,  but  the 
iudicial  investigation  of  these  troubles  has  not 
been  made. 

The  area  of  Arkansas  is  62,198  square  miles, 
equal  to  about  83,406,720  acres  of  land,  and 
one-fourth  of  that  amount  is  still  owned  by  the 
United  States.  Its  natural  resources  are  still, 
in  a  great  nueasure,  undeveloped,  but  a  strong 
impulse  is  likely  to  be  given  to  their  develop- 
ment by  the  construction  of  railroads  through 
various  parts  of  the  State,  which  is  progressing 
quite  rapidly.  In  1860  there  were  but  88^ 
miles  of  railroad  in  this  State;  in  1870  there 
were  128  miles,  and  State  aid  at  the  rate  of 
$15,000  per  mile  to  roads  having  no  land 
grants,  and  $10,000  a  mile  to  those  having 
land  grants,  is  given  under  an  act  of  1868  to 
the  extent  of  &0  miles  in  all.  This  aid  has 
been  awarded  as  follows: 


NAME. 


MempUfl  h  Little  Rock  Bsilroad 

little  Bock  A  Fort  Smith  BsUroRd. 

Uttto  Boek,  Pine  Bluff  A  New  Orleans  Boiboad. 

lOnlaitml,  Oasdiita  A^  Bed  Biver  Railroad 

AftaniM  Ceatnl  Bailroad 

Gtty  Jb  Fort  Smith  Boilrosd 


Tata] 


Length  0^ 
MHac 


181 
IM 
160 
170 
160 
100 


Awaidad. 


$1,200,000 
1,600,000 
2.400,000 
2,640,000 
2,260,000 
1,600,000 


860 


$11,400,000 


$1,200,000 
900,000 
760,000 
460,000 
800,000 


Completed. 


181  miles. 
60 

40  •» 
42  " 
45       •* 


$8,600,000    I    818  miles. 


Among  the  roads  in  course  of  construction 
is  the  Cairo  &  Fulton,  which  will  pass  through 
fifteen  of  the  most  important  counties  of  the 
State,  connecting  with  the  St.  Louis  &  Iron 
Mountain  and  the  IHinois  Central  to  the  north, 
the  Memphis  &  Little  Rock,  the  Little  Rock  & 
Fort  Smith,  and  Little  Rock,  Pine  Bluff  & 
New  Orleans,  on  the  east  and  west,  and  with 


the  Mississippi,  Ouachita  &  Red  River,  and 
the  projected  Texas  railroads  on  the  south. 
It  has  1,926,400  acres  of  land  along  the  801 
miles  of  road.  The  Little  Rock  &  Fort  Smith 
line  is  160  miles  long,  of  which  60  miles  of  the 
eastern  portion  are  in  operation.  It  has  over  a 
million  acres  of  government  lands  in  the  valley 
of  the  Arkansas  River,  which  contain  some  valu- 
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able  lead-mines  and  coal-fields.  The  Memphis 
&  Little  Rock,  181  miles  long,  is  completed 
and  in  operation,  and  forms  the  outlet  of  a 
rich  agricultural  district.  The  Arkansas  Cen- 
tral extends  from  Helena,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  to  Little  Rook,  100  miles,  with  a  branch 
from  Aberdeen  to  Pine  Bluff,  60  miles  in 
length.  About  one-half  of  this  road  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  rest  under  contract.  The  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Pine  Bluff  &  New  Orleans  Railroad 
runs  from  Little  Rock  to  the  Louisiana  border, 
a  distance  of  135  miles.  The  Ohicot  branch 
diverges  from  the  main  line  at  Pine  Bluff  and 
terminates  at  Ohicot  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
75  miles  awaj.  The  entire  line  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion.  The  Mississippi,  Oua- 
chita &  Ked  River  begins  at  Chicot,  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  runs  west  to  Texicana,  on  the 
Red  River,  a  distance  of  155  miles  in  almost  a 
direct  line.  About  a  third  of  the  road  is  com- 
pleted. The  Iron  Mountain  &  Helena  Rail- 
road enters  Oreene  County  from  Missouri  and 
continues  to  Helena.  Its  length  is  140  miles, 
and  its  construction  is  well  under  way.  Among 
the  projected  lines  are  the  Memphis  &  Kansas 
City,  passing  through  Jacksonport,  Batesville, 
and  Yellville,  to  the  Missouri  border  at  Spring- 
filed;  the  Memphis,  Shreveport  &  Texas, 
from  Memphis  through  Pine  Bluff,  Camden,  and 
Shreveport,  to  the  Texas  line ;  the  Little  Rock 
&  Hot  Spring,  from  the  capital  to  Hot  Springs, 
60  miles;  the  Kansas  City  &  Fort  Smith, 
from  Fort  Smith,  on  the  western  border,  due 
north  to  the  Missouri  line;  the  SL  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Little  Rock;  St.  Louis  Ss 
Little  Rock;  White  River  Valley  &  Texas; 
Arkansas  &  Louisiana,  from  Little  Rock  to 
Alexandria,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans ;  Little 
Rock  <&  Shreveport ;  Illinois,  Missouri  &  Tex- 
as, from  Cape  Girardeau,  crossing  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  to  Van  Buren ;  and  the  Jones- 
boro,  St.  Francis  &  White  River  Valley. 

Zinc  mines  in  Sharp  County  are  profitably 
worked,  and  the  Onite  Coal  Company  is  carry- 
ing on  successful  operations  in  Pope  County. 
There  is  a  valuable  mine  of  saltpetre  in  Toll 
County.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  State 
are  known  to  be  rich,  but  scarcely  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  developing  them. 

The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  State  is  $94,873,661.76;  the 
county  tax  an  average  of  16|^  mills,  and  State 
tax  9}^  mills  to  the  dollar. 

The  State  Industrial  University  has  been 
located  at  Fayette ville,  in  Washington  County, 
and  has  all  the  necessary  buildings  completed 
and  an  excellent  experimental  farm.  Its  en- 
dowment consists  of  the  proceeds  of  150,000 
acres  of  land  granted  to  it  by  Congress,  $50,- 
000  appropriated  by  the  State,  $150,000  given 
by  the  county  of  Washington  and  the  town  of 
Fayetteville,  and  several  hundred  acres  of 
land  given  by  private  individuals. 

At  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  there  are 
39  males  and  83  females.  There  are  2d4  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  State. 


The  city  of  Little  Rock,  which  occupies  very 
nearly  the  geographical  centre  of  the  State, 
claims  a  population  of  18,000,  and  is  rapidly 
growing.  It  forms  the  centre  of  the  railroad 
system,  and  has  already  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  considerable  extent.  The  assessed 
value  of  its  real  estate  is  $8,709,475.  It  con- 
tains the  State-prison,  Asylum  for  the  Blind, 
and  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

According  to  the  Federal  census  of  1870, 
the  total  number  of  church  organizations  in 
Arkansas  is  1,871;  edifices,  1,141;  sittings, 
2^4,225;  property,  $854,975.  The  leading  de- 
nominations were: 


DENOMINATIONS. 


BaptlBt, 

Cbristlan „ 

Episcopal 

Lntheran 

Methodist. 

Presbyterian . . . . 
Roman  Catholic. 
Uaiversalist 


Total. 


SitUDgh 

103s800 

14,000 

8.695 

9\,m 

33,600 

5,250 

200 

254,000 


The  total  number  of  libraries  is  1,181,  with 
an  aggregate  of  135,564  volumes.  Of  these, 
888,  with  81,282  volumes,  are  private ;  and  293, 
with  54,382,  are  other  than  private.  The  to- 
tal number  of  libraries  in  1860  was  115,  with 
23,221  volumes.  The  total  number  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  is  66 ;  circulation,  29,- 
830;  copies  annually  circulated,  1,824,860. 
There  are  3  daily,  with  a  circulation  of  1,250 ; 
1  tri-weekly,  circulation  800 ;  48  weekly,  cir- 
culation 26,280;  and  4  monthly,  circulation 
2,000. 

ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
expenditures  of  the  Wa.r  Department  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1871,  were  $36,- 
799,991.82,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1872.  $85,372,157.20,  a  reduction  in  favor  of 
the  last  year  of  $427,834,62.  The  total  esti- 
mate for  military  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1878,  is  $33,801,378.78. 
The  estimates  of  the  Ohief  of  Engineers  were 
submitted  separately,  and  are : 

Fortiflcations  and  other  works  of  defbnoe $$.725,000 

River  and  harbor  improvements 12,SO^!^)0 

Public  buildings  and  grounda,  and  Waahington 

Aqueduct 602,034 

Total $10,639,824 

All  war  accounts  for  money  and  property 
prior  to  1871  have  been  examined  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Treasury  for  final  settlement 
The  expenditures  for  the  service  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $12,517,631.37.  There  was  paid  for  trans- 
portation by  railroad  $1,800,000,  of  which 
$800,857  was  over  the  Pacific  Railroads;  by 
wagon,  $1,100,000;  by  water,  $626,873.52 ;  by 
stage,  $48,975.84;  for  transportation  animals, 
wagons,  harness,  teamsters,  6tc^  $924,650.64. 
The  number  of  cavalry  and  artiUery  horses 
purchased  during  the  year  was  3,277;  mules 
for  the  trains,  209;  making  a  total  of  9,720 
horses,  and  8,758  mules  in  the  service.    The 
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expenditures  for  clothing  amoimted  to  $667,-  pensioners.    At  the  same  time  there  were  on 

529.63;  the  amonnt  deposited  by  the  Quarter-  the  rolls  the  names  of  1,449  navy  pensioners, 

master's  Department  m  the  Treasury,  from  and  1,780  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent 

sales  of  clothing  and  eqnipage  during  the  year,  relatives,  making  the  whole  number  of  naval 

was  $1,848,881.40,  which  sum  was  not  avail-  pensioners  8,179.    There  have  been  received, 

able  for  current  use.    The  changes  in  the  uni-  since  the  passage  of  the  act  to  provide  pen- 

fonn  and  dress  of  the  army,  recommended  by  sions  for  the  survivors  of  the  War  of  1812, 

aboard  of  ofScers  convened  for  that  purpose,  86,661  applications  prior  to  June  80, 1872.  Of 

were,  with  some  modifications,  approved,  and  these  there  were  dlowed  during  the  last  fiscal 

the  new  clothing  is  being  manufactured  as  year  20,126  claims,  4,846  were  rejected  during 

rapidlj  as  possible.    The  uniform  adopted  is  the  year,  leaving  11,680  claims  pending  at 

befieved  to  be  a  great  improvement.    About  that  date;  the  number  of  pensions  of  all  classes 

$370,000  were  collected  from  the  Southern  rail-  granted  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  88,888. 

roads,  leaving  |4,734,442.48  still  due.    The  During  that  period  there  were  dropped  from 

Qaart«rmaster  examined  and  transmitted  for  the  rolls,  for  various  causes,  9,104  names,  leav- 

Eettlement  666  claims  by  loyal  citizens  for  ing  a  grand  total  of  282,229  pensioners  on  the 

quartermasters'  stores  taken  during  the  war,  roUs  on  June  80,  1872.    It  is  thought  that  the 

amoonting  to  $867,102.72.  claims  for  pensions  on  account  of  the  War  of 

Subsistence  supplies  to  the  amount  of  $89.-  1812  will  all  be  disposed  of  by  May  1, 1878. 

(^12  were  issued  to  Indians  visiting  the  mill-  It  is  estimated  that  $80,480,000  will  be  re- 

tarj  posts  on  the  frontier,  or  in  their  respec-  quired  for  the  pension  service  during  the  next 

tive  nations,  while  subsistence  stores  valued  at  fiscal  year. 

1103,137.99  were  issued  to  Indians  to  meet  The  Array  Medical  Museum  continues  to  re- 
special  emergencies.  During  the  year  the  ceive  valuable  contributions,  which  are  at  once 
aSalrs  of  the  Preedmen's  Bureau  were  trans-  properly  prepared  and  mounted,  and  tiieir 
ferred  to  the  War  Department  and  regulations  nistories  entered  in  the  descriptive  catalogue. 
were  pot  into  execution  for  the  speedy  pay-  Memoranda  and  photographs  have  been  fhr- 
ment  of  bounty,  pay,  etc.,  due  colored  soldiers,  nished,  to  assist  in- the  decision  of  cases  of  ap- 
properly  coming  under  that  bureau.  About  plicants  for  the  benefits  of  the  various  acts  of 
one-sixth  of  the  army  is  located  in  the  South-  Congress  in  relation  to  maimed  and  disabled 
em  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  aver-  soldiers  and  pensioners.  The  first  part  of  the 
age  mean  strength  of  the  army  for  the  year  medical  and  surgical  history  of  the  war  was 
^as  24,101  white,  and  2,494  colored  soldiers,  laid  before  Congress  early  in  the  year,  but  its 
The  total  number  of  cases  on  the  sick  list  was  distribution  is  yet  to  be  ordered  by  that  body. 
4T,dT5  white,  and  8,614  colored,  while  the  A  constant  necessity  is  felt  for  a  medical  corps 
total  namber  of  deaths  reported  amounted  to  of  the  full  number  established  by  the  act  of 
367  white,  and  64  colored.  Desertions  have  Congress  approved  July  28, 1866.  There  are 
decreased  in  number,  Uie  legislation  concern-  69  vacancies,  while  the  number  of  successful 
H  the  pay  of  enlisted  men  having  contributed  candidates  rarely  exceeds  eight  or  ten  in  any 
greatly  to  that  end.  oneyear. 

^  The  amount  paid  for  pensions  in  the  last  The  appropriation  for  the  manufacture  of 

^al  jear  was  $80,169,8^,  an  amount  larger  arms  for  1872-^78  is  limited  in  its  application 

V  $8,708,484  than  was  paid  during  the  pre-  to  such  system  of  breech-loading  arm  as  may 

ceding  year.    Of  this  amount  $2,813,409  were  be  selected  by  a  board  of  oflScers.  "  The  system 

ptid  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  17,  being  once  adopted,"  says  the  Secretary  of 

13(1,  to  survivors  of  the  War  of  1812.    ITie  War,  "  arms  sufficient  to  supply  the  army  and 

uniial  increase  of  pensions  by  the  legislation  militia  should  be  at  once  manufactured,  and  a 

cf  Congress  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  large  reserve  shotild  be  accumulated  year  by 

flstnral  yearly  losses  from  the  rolls.    The  act  year,  for  the  exigencies  of  war,  and,  to  this 

of  Congress  of  June  8,  1872,  has  added  an  end,  liberal  appropriations' will  be  required." 

estimated  amount  of  $760,000  per  annum  to  Reports  from  the  neld  are  favorable  to  the  use 

the  rolls  without  increasing  the  number  of  of  revolvers  using  metallic  cartridges. 

penaoners.   ITie  whole  number  of  soldiers  en-  Five  thousand  sets  of  new  infantry  equip- 

iisted  in  the  civil  war  was  2,688,628.     The  ments,   combining  the  knapsack,  haversack, 

total  number  of  claims  for  invdid  pensioners  canteen,    cartridge-box,   waist-belt,   and   the 

B  1T6,000,  being  but  six  per  cent,  of  the  whole  bayonet-scabbard  into  one  system,  were  made 

amnber  of  enlisted  men.    The  total  number  during  the  year,  and  issued  to  the  troops  for 

of  dams  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  experimental  trial.    An  appropriation  to  sup- 

»M  91,689.    The  number  received  during  the  ply  the  service  with  these  equipments  was 

jear  was  26,574.  The  number  disposed  of  was  recommended. 

•59,178,  making  a  net  gain  of  12,604.    The  The  board  on  heavy  ordnance,  authorized 

^ber  of  claims  now  on  file  is  79,085.    On  by  the  act  of  June  6,  1872,  having  made  their 

J^ne  30,  1872,  there  were  on  the  rolls  the  report,  measures  were  taken  to  carry  out  their 

^€8  of  96,405  invalid  military  pensioners,  recommendations.    The  procurement  and  trial 

118,518  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  rela-  of  the  guns  recommended  by  them  will  prob- 

^^«,  making  an  aggregate  of  208,928  army  ably  consume  the  whole  of  the  year  1873. 
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The  work  upon  the  ooast  defenoes  and  forti-  oipal  Western  rivers,  being  in  direct  rein- 

fi cations  has  been  p]:osecnted  wilh  vigor,  and  tion  to  the  meteoric  changes,  have  been  daily 

already  a  large  number  of  positions  for  guns  reported  from  all  stations  established  upon 

and  mortars  of  the  largest  calibres,  to  be  those  rivers. 

mounted  behind  sand  parapets,  has  been  pro-  The  74  national  cemeteries  contain  the  re- 

vided,  while  others  are  in  an  advanced  state  mains  of  817,962  persons.    Of  those  cemeteries 

of  construction.     These  works  are  the  basis  all  but  16  have  been  permanently  enclosed, 

of  the  harbor  protections,  and  are  essential  for  The  Gettysburg  cemetery  has  been  transferred 

the  efficacy  of  the  accessory  defences,  espe-  to  the  care  of  the  War  Department.    At  the 

cially  of  torpedoes  and  channel  obstructions,  close  of  the  year  there  were  62  superintend- 

which  form  a  part  of  our  own  system  of  de-  ents  of  national  cemeteries, 

fence.  The  total  number  of  cadets  at  West  Point 

The  Battalion  of  Engineers  in  its  reduced  Academy  is  240.    The  number  of  admissions 

organization  numbers  316  men.    The  torpedo  in  1872  was  06.    The  number  of  failures  to 

experiments,  made  under  the  immediate  direc-  master  the  academic  course,  including  ori^nsl 

tion  of  Msjor  H.  L.  Abbot,  commanding  en-  rejections,  was  87.    There  were  63  vacancies, 

gineer  battalion,  have  enabled  the  War  De-  ASIA.    The  history  of  Asia  continues  to 

partment  to  devise  a  plan  of  torpedo  defence  grow  in  importance.     The  wonderful  trans- 

in  connection  with  the  fortifications,  simple  in  formation  of  Japan  into  a  civilized  country  is 

its  working,  certain  in  its  application,  and  progressing  without  interruption,  and  all  the 

effective  in  its  results,  while,  at  the  same  time,  efforts  made  by  the  conservative  and  anti- 

our  own  shipping  will  not  be  endangered.  foreign  party  for  arresting  this  progress  ap- 

The  river  and  harbor  works  have  been  car-  pear  to  be  powerless.    The  intercourse  with 

ried  on  with  energy.    The  construction  of  the  foreign  countries  is  established  on  a  firm  basis ; 

bridge  across  the  Mississippi  Kiver  at  Rock  and  the  G^ovemment  appears  anxious  to  ac- 

Island  has  been  completed,  and  the  bridge  quaint  itself  not  only  with  the  edncational,  bat 

opened  for  railroad  and  wagon  use.  even  with  the  religious  condition  of  the  conn- 

The  duties  of  the  Signal-Office  in  observa-  tries  of  America  and  Europe.    Already  Japan 

tions  and  reports  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  may  be  considered  as  bein?  by  far 'the  most 

and  agriculture  were  continued  throughout  advanced  state  of  the  non-doristian  world, 

the  year.    Stations  were  maintained  at  each  of  The  progress  of  Ohina  is  not  so  rapid  as  that 

the  nrincipal  lake,  seaport,  and  river  cities.  The  of  Japan ;  the  impotence  of  the  anti-foreign 

display  of  bulletin  reports,  of  reports  at  the  party  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  friendly 

river  stations,  giving  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  relations  between   Ohina  and  the  Christian 

principal  rivers ;  of  the  large  weather-maps,  powers  certainly  becomes  from  year  to  year 

showing,  by  changing  symbols,  the  meteoric  more  i^iparent.     The  influence  of  the  large 

changes  at  the  different  reports ;  and,  flnally,  seaports,  which  accumulate  immense  wealth 

at  designated  stations,  the  exhibition  of  day  by  their  trade  with  American  and  European 

or  night  signals,  on  occasions  of  supposed  oonntries,  in  the  interior,  proves  to  be  irresisti- 

especial  danger,  were  regularly  made.    Ten  ble.    A  victory  of  great  importance  has  been 

additional  stations  were    established  within  won  by  the  Chinese  Government  over  the  lAo- 

the  United  States.               ^  hammedan  rebels  in  the  sonth,  who,  for  several 

A  comparison  of  the  tri-weekly  forecasts,  years,  have  been  able  to  maintain  an  indepen- 

or  *^  probabilities,"  with  the  meteoric  condi-  dent  government    The  fall  of  their  capital 

tion  afterward  reported,  gave  an  average  of  appears  to  foreshadow  their  entire  collapse, 

verifications  of  69  per  cent,  up  to  November  Serious  difficulties  arising  in  Central  Asia 

1,  1871,  and  76.8  per  cent,  from  that  date  to  between  the  Russians  and  the  Khan  of  Khiva 

October  1,  1872.     The  practical  importance  threatened  for  a  time  a  new  Central  Asiatic 

of  this  branch  of  the  service  will  be  seen  from  war  and  new  complications  between  Russia 

the  fact  that  since  its  establishment  no  great  and  Great  Britain ;  but  the  peaceable  settle- 

and  continuous  storm  has  traversed  the  United  ment  of  the  difficulty  postponed  once  more 

States  without  premonition  being  given  at  the  the  outbreak  of  a  war  between  the  two  great 

great  majority  of  the  points  endangered.    Ar-  rival  claimants  for  the  supremacy  in  Asiatic 

rangements  were  made  for    an  mterchange  politics. 

of  reports  with  Canada,  and  a  similar  ex-  The  assassination  of  the  Viceroy  of  British 

change  is  contemplated  with  the  West  India  India  by  a  fanatical  Mohammedan,  following 

Islands.    Under  the  act  of  June  10,  1872,  the  close  upon  the  assassination  of  Chief-Justice 

service,  before  technically  limited  to  the  lakes  Norman,  is  a  new  and  significant  proof  for  the 

and  sea-coasts,  was  extended  throughout  the  English  that  the  Mohammedans  are  any  thing 

interior,  and  many  of  the  agricultural  societies  but  reconciled  with  British  rule,  and  that  ere 

in  the  country  were  requested  to  cooperate  long  they  may  be  expected  to  cause  serions 

with  the  chief  signal-officer,  and  thirty-eight  trouble. 

boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  The  terrible  famine  which  devastated  Persia 

communicate     meteorological     observations,  in  1871  continued  through  a  part  of  the  year 

Since   January    1,   1872,  statements  of  the  1872,  and  the  wretched  condition  in  wLich 

changes  in  the  depth  of  water  in  the  prin-  this  unfortunate  country  has  been  for  years, 
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appeared  to  grow  worse.  Bat  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  several  statesmen  were  called 
to  the  management  of  public  affairs  who  en- 
couraged the  hope  for  an  era  of  reform. 

In  consequence  of  a  treaty  between  the 
Netherlands  and  England,  conclnded  on  Feb- 
mary  5, 1871,  and  the  additional  articles  agreed 
upon  on  November  2,  1871,  the  English  Gov- 
ernment relinqnished  all  the  reservations  rela- 
tive to  the  further  extension  of  tiiie  Dntch  mle 
in  Sumatra  which  were  contained  in  the  treaty 
of  March  IT,  1824.  In  return,  British  subjects 
in  the  state  of  Siak<^sri-Indrapoor,  and  in  ter«- 
ritories  dependent  upon  it,  obtain  the  same 
rights  with  regard  to  commerce  and  navigation 
as  the  Dutch  subjects,  and  they  will  obtain 
the  same  rights  in  every  other  state  which 


may  become  subject  to  Dutch  rule.  But  all 
their  laws  concerning  persons  of  Western 
and  Eastern  descent  will  remain  in  force,  as 
well  as  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  of 
1861. 

The  political  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
Asia  of  late,  especially  the  Russian  conquests, 
and  the  many  new  explorations,  have  consider- 
ably modified  the  frontiers  of  the  countries  in 
the  interior  of  Asia.  Some  of  the  countries 
have  as  yet  no  definite  regulation  of  their 
boundary-lines.  The  following  statement  of 
the  area  and  population  of  the  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  Asia,  based  on  the  latest  ex- 
prorations  and  calculations,  are  as  follows 

g^ehm  und  Wagner,  "Bevolkerung  der  Erde," 
otha,  1872) : 


COUNTRIES. 


Banian  TeniUny. 

Cuplan  Sea. 

Ant  Sea 

TarkeyU 
Arabia.... 
Perato.  ... 


A&hfioifitan  and  Herat 

BeicKKbistan 

Ktfirlstan 

Khha 


Bokhara 

Ebokan 

Towkonajiia 

Other  Khanates  and  Territoriea  of  Toorkiatan . . . 
East  Toorktetan  (Empire  of  Takoob  Kushb^. 

Cbiaese  Empire 

Japan. 

Hindoetan,  with  British  Burmah 

Cerlon 


Farther  India, , 

Buinah 

.  Siam , 

Atih^ 

French  Codiin  CUna.. '. '..'..., 

BtraiU  Settlements 

Malay  Peninsula. 

Eatt  India  Islands 

Bonda  Islands  and  Holaocas.. 
FhiHppiBes  and  Sola  Islands.. 
Groups  of  scattered  islands. . . 


Sqiiar*  edIIm  (of 
SaMlvUoiui). 


190,617 
809,' 24 
198,048 

21,788 
1,084 

81,700 

9 

•  •■•■•• 

6T8,4n 

114.12T 

6.761 


Bqouv  mllM 
(of  DIvUou). 


6,944,682 

176.8n 

27.005 

672,618 

1,026,040 

636,960 

£61,166 

.    106,767 

19,967 

54,204 

76.800 

80,018 

144.179 

384,(42 

696,299 

8,741,878 

149,899 

1,668,747 

24,706 

762,096 


799,869 


16,928,641 


Pepalaflon 
(of  SabdiTldoiu). 


Popslation 
(of  DlvUtoJu). 


>  4,000,000 

6,298,000 

9,000,000 

1,2W,2&7 

806,775 

209,000 

S6,m666 

7,460,000 
170,000 


10,730,000 


16,468,000 

4,000,000 

6,000,000 

4,000,000 

2,000,000 

800,000 

1,600,000 

2,600,000 

600,000 

770,000 

2,000,000 

680,000 

446,600,000 

84,786,821 

206,226,580 

2,40^287 

21,018,062 


82,620,000 


794,197,250 


ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  AND 
PROGRESS.  The  Supply  of  Solar  Meat— 
Captam  John  Ericsson,  the  distingnished  phys< 
icist  and  mventor,  continued,  during  the  year, 
to  contribute  papers  to  the  scientific  publica- 
tions of  England,  in  further  discussion  of  the 
source  and  permanency  of  solar  energy.  The 
experiments  upon  which  his  calculations  are 
based  were  briefly  set  forth  in  the  Anihjal 
CYCLOPiEDiA  for  1871.  Helmholtz  had  esti- 
niated  the  shrinkage  of  the  sun's  diameter  at 
ptyr  in  the  course  of  2,000  years.  Captain 
Uricssou  revises  the  calculation,  and  makes 
the  period  of  that  amount  of  shrinkage  1,864 
years,  or  120.7  feet  per  day.  He  observes 
that  the  intensity  of  the  radiant  heat  will  not 
diminish  with  the  diminished  size  of  the  sun. 
On  the  contrary,  for  a  given  area  of  the  solar 
sttrface,  the  dynamic  energy  produced  by  a 
P^en  rate  of  shrinking  will  be  increased, 
since  the  mass  remains  the  same,  while  the 
attraction  is  increased  proportionally  to  the 


square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre.  But 
the  rate  will  diminish  with  the  contraction  of 
the  sphere ;  hence,  a  shrinking  of  -^th  the  sun's 
diameter,  instead  of  occupying  1,000x1,864= 
1,864,000  years,  will  require  somewhat  more 
than  2,000,000  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  the  gravitating  energy  will  continue 
to  develop,  as  at  present,  an  amount  of  dy- 
namic energy  represented  by  812,000  thermal 
units  per  minute  for  each  superficial  foot ;  but 
the  radiating  surface,  i.  e.,  the  area  of  the  solar 
disk,  will  have  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  10' 
to  9*.  The  present  maximum  temperature, 
produced  by  solar  radiation  on  the  ecliptic, 
when  the  earth  is  in  aphelion,  being  67.2, 
whUe  the  intensity  of  the  radiant  heat  dimin- 
ishes as  the  area  of  the  radiating  surface,  it 
follows  that,  at  the  end  of  2,000,000  years 
from  the  present  time,  the  tropical  solar  inten- 


sity will  be  reduced  to 


9'  X  67.2 
10" 


=  64.4°,  un- 
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less  Prof.  Tjndairs  opinion  is  correct,  that  the  found,  in  the  son,  some  regions,  of  great  ex- 
earth,  in  common  with  the  other  planets,  tent,  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  magne- 
mast  "  creep  in,  age  hj  age,  toward  the  sun."  slum,  stretching  over  an  arch  from  12"*  to 
But,  in  that  case,  the  pace  is  so  slow  that,  in  168° ;  and  that,  on  the  18th  of  that  month,  he 
Captain  Ericsson^s  view,  his  calculations  are  presented  to  the  Spectroscopic  Society  of  Pa- 
not  seriously  affected.  He  remarks  that  the  lermo  a  design  of  the  whole  border,  with  in- 
computed  diminution  of  solar  intensity,  67°  dications  as  to  the  position  of  the  magnesium, 
—54°  =  18°,  during  the  next  2,000,000  years,  and  its  unaccountable  predominance  along  the 
will  probably  be  deemed  extravagant  by  those  western  border.  On  the  18th  of  June,  the 
who  do  not  bear  in  mind  that  the  computa-  magnesium  began  to  show  itself^  in  the  spec- 
tion  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  a  con-  troscope,  around  the  whole  border,  that  is, 
stant  power  is  being  exerted,  during  the  stated  the  whole  chromosphere  was  invested  with 
period,  capable  of  developing,  as  at  present,  vapors  of  the  metal.  Under  this  general  ebul- 
the  stupendous  energy  of  240,000,000  foot-  lition,  there  was  an  absence  of  protuberances, 
pounds,  in  a  single  minute,  for  each  square  foot  while  the  flames  of  the  chromosphere  were 
of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  wliose  diameter  very  marked  and  brilliant,  and  the  more  brill - 
exceeds  850,000  miles,  all  this  effect  being  iant  the  flames,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
produced,  on   the   author^s   theory,    by  the  magnesium  indicated. 

shrinking  of  tlie  sun,  the  intensity  of  its  heat  Solar  Outbursts  a'nd  Magnetic  Storms. — 
being  gradually  lowered  in  the  process.  By  Royal  Astronomer  Airy  addressed  a  note  to 
the  same  rule  of  estimating,  he  finds  that  the  Ifature,  commenting  upon  the  supposed  coin- 
diminution  of  temperature  during  "  historic  cidence  between  a  violent  solar  outburst,  seen 
times,"  or,  say,  4,000  years  since  the  building  by  Father  Seochi,  at  Rome,  and  a  magnetic 
of  the  Pyramids,  has  not  exceeded  ^  of  a  de-  storm,  recorded  at  Greenwich,  about  the  same 
gree  of  Fahrenheit.  time.    Father  Secchi  reported  having  noticed 

Elements  in  the  Solar  S^eetrum. — ^Prof.  0.  the  remarkable  solar  disturbance  on  July  Ytb, 
A,  Young,  who  had  charge  of  the  spectro-  and  that  it  lasted  from  8"  80"  to  7^  60"  (Ro- 
SGopic  work  at  the  Observatory  in  Sherman,  man  time),  or  nearly  2*  40*  to  6*  (Greenwich 
Wyoming  Territpry,  under  direction  of  the  time).  Now,  a  magnetic  storm  commenced. 
United  States  Coast  Survey,  in  July  and  Au-  at  Greenwich,  at  6*^,  precisely,  on  the  same 
gust,  1872,  made  an  important  report  of  his  day.  Its  indications  began  at  that  time  with 
labors  upon  the  spectrum  of  the  sun,  to  Prof,  unusual  suddenness  and  strength,  on  all  the 
Peirce,  superintendent  of  that  service.  In  magnetic  indicators,  namely,  the  declination- 
addition  to  the  elements  before  quite  conclu-  needle,  the  horizontal  force,  magnetometer, 
sively  demonstrated  to  reside  in  the  ohromo-  the  vertical  force  magnetometer,  the  earth- 
sphere,  the  following  seem  to  be  positively  current  wire,  in  an  approximate  northeast  and 
indicated:  sulphur,  cerium,  and  strontium;  southwest  direction,  and,  on  the  earth-current 
and  the  foUowmg  with  a  somewhat  less  degree  wire,  in  an  approximate  northwest  and  south- 
of  probability :  zinc,  erbium  and  yttrium,  Ian-  east  direction.  The  disturbance  lasted,  grad- 
thanum  and  didymium.  There  are  some  coin-  ually  diminishing,  to  the  evening  of  July  9th. 
cidences  also  with  the  spectra  of  oxygen,  ni-  During  a  part  of  the  time,  it  was  accompanied 
trogen,  and  bromine,  but  not  enough,  consid-  with  aurora.  Pro£  Airy  says:  "I  do  not 
ering  the  total  number  of  lines  in  the  spectra  venture  upon  the  question  whether  there 
of  these  elements,  or  of  a  character,  to  war-  really  was  any  connection  between  the  solar 
rant  any  conclusion.  One  line  points  to  the  outburst  and  the  terrestrial  magnetic  storm, 
presence  of  iridium  or  ruthenium,  and  only  but  I  will  remark  that,  if  there  was  such  con- 
three  lines  are  known  in  the  whole  spectrum  nection,  the  transmission  of  the  influence  from 
of  these  metals.  The  coincidences  are  too  the  sun  to  the  earth  must  have  occupied  2*^ 
many  and  too  close  in  the  associated  spectra  20",  or  a  longer  time  if  Father  Secchi  did  not 
of  iron  and  calcium,  or  iron  and  titanium,  to  see  the  rejj  beginning  of  the  outburst.  This, 
be  all  the  result  of  accident.  Prof.  Young  if  established,  would  be  an  important  cosmical 
gives  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  the  bright  fact ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  notification  of  this 
lines  observed  by  him,  at  Sherman,  to  the  apparent  retardation  may  direct  the  attention 
number  of  2Y3,  and  also  a  list  of  the  coinci-  of  observers  of  similar  phenomena  in  fhture  to 
deuces  between  the  observed  lines  of  the  spec-  a  new  element  in  their  interpretation." 
traof  the  chemical  elements.  His  instruments  The  Sun's  Temperature.  —  There  is  the 
were  a  telescope,  of  9A^  inches  aperture  (fur-  widest  variance  among  physicists  of  high  rep- 
nished  by  Dartmouth  College),  and  a  spectro-  utation  regarding  the  true  temperature  of  the 
scope,^  automatic,  with  a  dispersive  force  of  sun,  and  every  year  adds  some  new  view  to 
12  prisms.  The  approximate  geographical  the  great  number  of  theories,  already  totallv 
position  of  Sherman  is,  longitude,  1*  68.2-  irreconcilable.  Nearly  all  the  estimates,  how- 
west  of  Washington;  latitude,  41*'  0.7';  altl-  ever  far  apart,  are  derived  from  observations 
tude,  above  sea-level,  8,280  feet;  mean  height  upon  radiant  heat,  and  some  of  the  ezperi- 
of  barometer,  about  22.1  inches.  menters,  who  employ  almost  identically  the 

Signer  Tacchini,  of  Palermo,  in  a  letter  to  same  apparatus,  are  millions  of  degrees  away 

M.  Faye,  says  that,  on  the  6th  of  May,  he  from  each  other  in  their  conclusions.     Cap- 
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tain  John  Erioeson,  by  his  elaborate  demon-  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  minima  and 

strations,  makes  out  the  heat  of  the  solar  snr-  maxima  of  the  phenomena  coincided.     Af- 

face  to  be,  at  least,  4,086,000°  Fahr.     Father  ter  a  reference  to  the  eleven-jear  period  of 

Secchi  pnts  his  estimate  at  18,000,000*^  F. ;  sun-spots,  tabulated  bj  Prof.  Wolf,  from  a  pe- 

and  others  at  not  far  from  2,000,000°  F.;  but  riod  as  far  back  as  Idll,  the  author  went  on 

PoaiUet  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  to  say : 

makes  the  solar  temperature  from  2,662°  to  Now,  it  i«  a  curious  fact  that  the  last  year  of  every 

3,201°  F. ;  while  M.  Yicaire,  the  latest  in  the  century,  as  1800,  has  a  minimum  of  sun-spots,  so 

field,  18  forced  to  the  belief  that  the  tempera-  that  the  minima  are  1800, 181l.ll.  1822.22, 1883-88, 

tare  of  the  solar  surface  is  entirely  comparable  ^^^  "^^1  'f'^j??  ^^  S^JJ  lie  midway  between  the 
■M"^  "  *  X  "—JY  T  '^"•'"^v  *'Y"*r«»»"y*«  minima,  but  anticipate  it  by  falling  on  the  year  4.77 
with  that  of  terrestnai  planes,  ana  is  certam-  ^ftor  a  minimum ;  Tor  example,  1800  was  a  minimum 
ly  less  than  6,600°  F.-  He  also  goes  over  Fa-  year,  then  1804.77  was  a  maximum  year.  Now, 
ther  Secchi's  observations,  and,  correcting  an  cholera-epidemics  have,  I  believe,  a  period  equal  to 
aUeged  error  in  the  formuk  used  by  that  IF^^^.l"*^  »  ^}^  ^^  sun-spots.  Reckoning  then 
«J3.»^».^.  A^^^^-^i^^^  +1,^  o/xi««  i.A«f  4.^  ixA  fro™  1800,  we  get  aa  a  period  and  a  half  the  date 
astronomer,  determines  the  solar  h^t  to  be  18I6.66,  wiiich  was  shortly  before  the  great  Indian 
2,548**  F.,  which  nearly  agrees  with  Pomllet's  outbreak ;  another  period  and  a  half  gives  1888.88, 
result.  At  the  meeting  of  the  French  Acad-  a  year  in  which  there  was  a  maximum  of  cholera ; 
emv,  at  which  M.  Vicaire  made  his  statement,  another.  1849.99,  that  is  1850,  a  year  having  a  maxi- 
heVas  BUstMned  by  MM.  Sainte- Claire  De-  ^^  «^  cholera;  another.1866.66  ayearjaving  a 
Ml  J  ^T^  J  T>  •^«»"  w  \^**j',  ^^  maximum  of  cholera ;  another,  1888.88,  as  the  year  m 
vdle  and  Edmond  Becquerel ;  and  M.  Fizeau  ^hi^h  there  will  be  a  cholera  maximum.  It  follows 
remarked  that  his  conclusions  were  borne  out  f^om  what  has  been  already  said  that  1788.88  would 
by  photometrical  experiments,  which  show  be  a  year  in  which  cholera  was  at  a  maximum.  Now 
that  the  intensity  of  the  Drummond  light  is  66  }5  "  «  ^^J^"}.  *"  Aprilj,l'^88,  there  was  a  great  out- 
times  less  than  that  of  the  electric  light,  which  ^-^ol'tlUtTnl^^^^^^  of  increase 
latter  is  only  2f  times  less  mtense  than  sun-  jmd  decrease  of  these  curves.  I  am  not,  however, 
light,  and  it  therefore  follows  (in  his  opinion)  prepared  to  say  that  sun-spots  originate  cholera ;  for 
that  the  temperature  of  these  lights  cannot  they  may  both  be  the  etfecta  of  some  other  cause. 


cliflAT  Ro  p-xnpfisivel V  fts  has  been  snTinoaed  from    'which  may  mdeed  be  the  action  of  the  other  planets 
(imer  so  excessively^^  nasoeen  supposea  irom    ^^^  the  earth  and  upon  the  sun.    If  that  be  the 

case — and  1  see  no  reason  w 
then  have  an  explanation  0 
have  measured  the  velocity  of  the  sun's  rota-    of  the  large  period  of  66  years. 


the  temperature  of  the  sxm. 


eiemperainre  01  lue  »an.  case— and  1  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not— we  may 

7%e  Sun  9  Jcotatum. — Zollner    and    V  Ogel  then  have  an  explanation  of  the  minorperiods  and 

nave  measured  the  velocity  of  the  sun's  rota-  of  the  large  period  of  66  years,  which  Wolf  believes 

tion  by  the  spectroscope.    These  observations  he  has  detected,  and  also  of  the  minor  periods  ob- 

covered  .period  fi^m  the  2d  to  the  10th  of  "S^^^ oS^ftlf -fVom .n inveetigation  of 

June,   1872.     The  instrument  employed  was  the  subject,  is  that  each  planet,  in  coming  to  and  in 

the  reversion  spectroscope  of  Z611ner,  attached  gSing  irom  perihelion— more  especially  about  the 

to  the  large  refractor  of  the  observatory  at  time  oftheequinoxes-^produoes  a  violent  action  upon 

Bothkamp,  near  Kiel.    —      --      -  ■  "            —                      '           * 
scope  was  directed 
to  the  receding  edge 

cidence  of  the  D  lines  in  the  superi)osed  spec-  ent  moment ;  in  fact,iuRt  such  an  action  as  develops 

tra  effected  with  the  utmost  precision.    The  the  tail  of  a  comet  when  it  is  coming  to  andffoing 

clock-work  was  then  stopped,  and  the  moment  ?^"^  perihelion ;  and  when  .^wo  or  more  pranets 

r  XV    jV                       D«v^/|/-o^*,  «**«  V  happen  to  be  coming  to,  or  going  from,  penhelion  at      • 

of  the  disappearance  of  the  second  border  of  the  *6ame  time,  and  are  in,  or  nearly  m,  the  same 

the  snn  oba^ed — ^the  non-coincidence  of  the  line  with  the  sun— being  of  course  nearly  in  the 

D  lines  at^'fte  second  border  being  distinctly  same  plane— the  combined  violent  action  produces 

seen  in  aU  the  observations.    Other  trials  were  »  maximum  of  sun-spots,  and  in  connection  witti  it 

—  J       'xi.  cs  1.     J     ?    j«          •       A ^^-.»  a  maximum  of  cholera  on  the  earth.    The  number  . 

made  witti  Schroder's  dispersive  spectroecope,  „,  ^^^^^^  ^^  „j,„l„,  j^       yeai-for  example,  the  • 

another  Ime  having  been  selected  for  the  test,  deaths  in  Caloutto  during  the  six  yeara— 1866-'70— 

The  non-coincidence  of  this  line,  with  a  fixed  increased  as  the  earth  passed  fyom  perihelion,  espe- 

et«el  point,  was  distinctlv  observed  when  the  cially  after  March  Zlst,  came  to  a  minimum  when  it 

li^t  came  ftom  the  second  border  of  the  snn,  '"» V?P?1'»°' "3^i""'tfw  J!^" '^*^LSXv*^ 

tl^  coincidence  for  the  first  border  having  ^^'X^^  ^'^  uTXjtloT^'^^     '  ' . 
been  established.    By  measuring  the  amount 

of  displacement,  Vogel  found,  for  the  motion  Sun-apoU  and  the  Vine-Crop.-^Mr,  Arthur 
of  a  point  on  the  sun's  equator,  a  velocity  of  Schuster  communicates  to  Nature  the  results 
0.42  German  mile  per  second  in  one  series  of  of  his  observation  on  the  supposed  connection 
observations,  and  0.85  mile  in  a  second  series,  between  sun-spots  and  the  excellence  of  the 
These  velocities  are  greater  than  those  at  pres-  vine-crops.  The  years  of  minimum  sun-spots 
ent  admitted.  coincide  with  good  wine-years  in  Germany, 
Sun-Mote  and  the  Cholera.r—ln  a  paper  read  according  to  the  author's  statement ;  and  he 
before  the  British  Historical  Society,  in  April  adds  that  the  gentleman  who  first  remarked 
last,  Mr.  B.  G.  Jenkins  elaborately  defended  the  regular  recurrence  of  wine-years,  at  inter- 
bis  theory  of  the  relation  between  sun-spots  vals  of  about  eleven  years,  was  not  aware  of 
and  cholera-visitations.  He  exhibited  a  map  the  periodicity  of  the  spots,  and  could  not, 
representing  the  amount  of  cholera,  and  the  therefore,  have  been  in  any  way  prejudiced. 
Dumber  of  sun-spots,  for  the  past  fifty  years,  for  The  table  is  as  follows : 
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MlDlmnm  -_, 

of  8ttii*4poli« 

1784,8 1784 

1T98.6 (?) 

1810.6 1811 

1838.3 18S3 


iciiiiiBiim            wiao-ywn.  ^^^  composition,  the  bright  lines  obserred  in 

*^:SbT^               1884  *^®"'  '^P®^^'"*  ^^^  correspondii^  to  nu^e- 

i84i!o'.. '.!!!.' !!!.'.'!.'  1846  slam,  iron,  Bodiam,  titaniain,  calciam,  barinm, 

1868 J J 1867  nickel,  ohromiam,  copper,  together  with  eight 

1S97.S.... ..........  18^  other  lines  which  may  belong  to  as  many 

different  substances;  in  all,  therefore,  eigh- 
Fonm  of  Solar  Protuberant, — Prof.  Tac-  teen  elements,  besides  hydrogen  and  the  ele- 
ohini,  of  Palermo,  observing  solar  protaber-  ment  provisionally  named  Uelinm  which  is 
ances  by  the  spectroscope,  from  Marcn  1871,  to  never  absent,  and  represents  the  constant  ma- 
Pebrnary,  1872,  found  that  ont  of  2,908  pro-  terial  of  the  entire  chromosphere.  On  August 
tuberanoes  only  234,  or  about  eight  per  cent.,  27th  last,  in  a  single  protuberance  nine  different 
have  the  form  of  a  tree  or  of  a  fan — ^that  is  to  say,  substances,  represented  by  a  brilliant  spectnim 
are  narrow  at  the  base,  and  spread  out  toward  of  twenty-four  bright  lines,  nine  of  which  be- 
the  upper  part,  as  if  they  were  produced  by  vol-  long  to  iron,  were  seen, 
canio  eruptions,  whereas,  the  remaining  92  per  Plav^ta/ry  Influence  upon  Solar  Activity,— 
cent,  have  a  broad  base,  and  taper  upward  Those  distmguished  investigators  of  solar 
like  a  pyramid ;  and  seem,  therefore,  to  be  phenomena,  Messrs.  Warren  De  La  Rue,  Bal- 
due  to  a  simple  throwing  up  of  the  substances  four  Stewart,  and  Benjamin  Lowry,  presented 
of  the  chromosphere.  He  therefore  regards  to  the  Royal  Society  in  March  last  the  fraits 
the  general  form  of  the  protuberances  to  be  in-  of  their  long  and  patient  study  of  the  teach- 
consistentwiththeexistenceof  a  solid  crust  on  ings  of  the  sun-spot  observations  at  Kew, 
the  sun^s  surface.  When  the  chromosphere  with  relation  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
is  observed  with  large  instruments — and  under  planets  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Jupiter.  The  re- 
peculiarly  favorable  conditions — ^it  does  not  port  is  as  complete  as  could  be  made  out  of 
present  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  level  the  materials.  With  respect  to  the  two  plan- 
stratum,  as  should  be  the  case  if  it  were  solid,  ets  nearest  the  sun,  they  say :  '^If  we  now  ex- 
pasty,  or  liquid,  but  often  appears  to  be  formed  amine  the  two  tables  for  the  planets  Venus 
of  a  continuous  series  of  very  distinct  flames,  and  Mercury,  we  shall  find  in  them  indications 
It  looks,  indeed,  like  a  general  conflagration,  of  a  behavior  of  sun-spots  appearing  to  have 
more  or  less  developed,  which  is  incessantly  reference  to  the  positions  of  these  planets,  and 
renewed  with  greater  or  less  force,  and  with  which  seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature  for 
especial  violence  in  particular  parts,  where  it  both.  This  behavior  may  be  characterized  as 
gives  rise  to  the  protuberances.  In  small  in-  follows :  the  average  size  of  a  spot  would  ap- 
struments,  on  the  contrary,  the  chromosphere  pear  to  attain  its  maximum  on  that  side  of  the 
appears  smooth,  excepting  certain  parts  where  sun  which  is  turned  away  from  Venus  or  from 
the  flames  rise  to  an  unusual  height.  In  like  Mercury,  and  to  have  its  minimum  in  the 
manner  the  details  of  the  protuberances,  and  neighborhood  of  Venus  or  of  Mercury.^'  And 
especially  their  outlines,  as  observed  with  their  general  conclusions  are  as  follows : 
small  instruments,  are  not  comparable  with 
those  made  with  large  telescopes,  which  must  We  leave  it  to  others  to  remark  upon  the  nature 

necessarDy  afford  a  higher  degree  of  definition.  !?i!S?Sf  ^^LS?!  !I^^^J^^7 i^^T^.^J^'J 

m      1 .   .      _i.  J        'u  J       J.  •      1           !.•  connection  of  some  aort  between  the  behavior  of 

Tajchmi  next  described  oertam  observations  sun-Bpota  and  the  positions  of  the  planets  Venus  and 

which  tend  to  show  that  the  so-called  jets.  Mercury.    We  thJiik,  however,  it  must  be  allowed 

projected    upward  from    the   chromosphere,  that  the  investigation  is  one  oi  interest  and  impor- 

Kave  their  counterpart  in  a  descent  of  matter  *»^^»  and  we  trust  that  arrangements  may  be  made 

A./vm   aK^^^a    ;*i  «i  v;*iii /vf  oMo.  «<>;»   -^v.ixYt  a  for  the  systematic  contmuance  of  solar  observations 

from  above,  ma  kind  of  solar  ram,  when  a  ^  ^^^^  localities  as  will  inauw  to  us  a  daily  picture 

mass  or  cloud  of  luminous  hydrogen  suspended  of  the  sun's  disk. 

in  the  sun's  atmosphere  tlu-ows  off  filaments  The  influence  of  blank  days  in  diminishing  the 

on  both  sides,  which  gradually  descend  and  value  of  a  series  of  sun-observations  is  very  mani- 

unite  at  the  sun's  edge,  thereby  forming  a  pro-  ^«^*-    ^®  ^*^f  ^«S  able  to  record  the  Behjvior 

4-nk».i>«.^»  nrK;/^i^   »Ju;lvU«  4-1./  *^.u Jtr.^^ scross  the  sun's  disk  of  421  ffroups  of  Camnffton's 

tuberance  which  exhibits  the  M-boresoent  or  genes  for  a  total  number  of  885  groups,  and  we  have 

fan-like  form  usually  attributed  to  an  eruptive  been  able  to  record  the  same  behavior  for  S78  ont  of 

jet.    This  is  a  new  point  of  great  interest.  544  groups  observed  at  Eew.    Thus,  ont  of  a  total 

The  theory  which  attributes  the  solar  pro-  <>f  ^1*29  groups,  we  have  only  been  able  to  record 

tuberanoes  to  violent  eruptions,  forcing  their  J^®  behavior  of  794.    Nor  are  the  records  which  we 

nr        Ik         vj    ^*  **/"*""??     .J     5  *»"»"  iiay^  obtained  so  perfect  as  wo  could  -wish,  on  ae- 

way  through  a  solid  crust,  or  liquid  of  great  count  of  bUnk  days,  which  make  interpoUtions 

resisting  power,  may,  Tacchini  remarks,  appear  necessary.     It  is  therefore  of  much  importance  for 

to  derive   some    support  from  the  chemical  the  future  of  such  researches  as  the  present  that 

composition  of  the    protuberances.     If   the  there  should  bo  several  observmg^tations  so  placed 

masses  which  project  above  the  chromosphere  SS^f  JhHL'^^s'd?^^^^^^       "^  *'         *       ^  ^''^ 

were  found  to  contain  many  materials  differ-  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  such  observations  are 

ent  from  those  which  compose  the  chromo-  very  different  from  experiments  which  may  be  mul- 

sphere  itselfi  there  would  be  good  reason  for  tiphed  ad  libitum ;  for  in  this  case  Nature  gives  us 

regarding  them  as  projected  from  the  interior  1?  •s^fl^'.  'L^^^Zw^f^'^^a^TA^i^L^'^^^r 

^fi4.-u^  -^«.       A-.J    •     x*    i.                 x»  XI-  mation,  and  no  more;  while  it  depends  upon  our- 

Of  the  sun.    And,  m  fact,  some  of  the  pro-  selves  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  information  which 

tuberances  have  a  somewhat  complex  chem-  ahe  affords. 
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It  IB  already  imiTeiBaUj  acknowledged  that  we  and  the  observers  nearly  all  selected,  and  they 

ought  to  nudte  the  best  poMible  i»e  of  the  few  pre-  ^qi  meet  in   1878,  at  Pultowa,  to  exercise 

cioas  moments  of  a  total  eclipse:  but  snohobserva-  4.i,o.„,«^i„««  ;„  4.u«  '„«  ^^  xi,^  «Z>lv««-.4.^-      u^ 

cions  mMt  necessarily  be  incomplete  nnlees  they  are  themselves  in  the  nse  of  the  apparatus.     He 

followed  up  by  the  equally  important  if  more  labo-  ados : 

rioQt  task  of  recording  the  son's  surface  firom  day  The  geographical  positions  of  the  selected  stations 

todftj.  will  not   be  determined   by  the  transit-observers 

A$teroidi, — ^The   known  number  of  these  themselves;  but  all  stations  at  which  the  transit  has 

minor  planets  has  been  increased  during  the  5^,1°  Buccessfully  observed  will  afterward  be  care- 
\  F^-u^w  «oo  u<o<Du  uAvicooou  UU4UA5  uuo  ^jj  dctenumed  by  special  expeditions  of  the  gen- 
jear  from  117  to  126— Prof.  Watson,  of  Ana  oral  staff  of  the  navy.  For  th£  purpose  a  prinSpal 
Arbor,  Mich.,  and  Dr.  Peters,  of  Clinton,  N.  line  of  telegraphic  longitudes  will  be  laid  (probably 
T.,  especially  distinguishing  themselves,  as  next  year)  through  all  Siberia  to  Nicol^jensk,  with 
nsnal,  by  success  in  this  line  of  discoveries.  ^.^><^^  ^t  t^«  o*^«^  stations  in  that  part  of  the  em- 
No.  118  was  found  by  Dr.  Luther,  of  BUk^  and  S^n^meMc^TiLCs!^'  '^'^"  '^  *'''^^^'  '' 
has  received  the  name  Peitho;  it  is  of  the  With  wgard  to  the  photographic  method,  I  can  in- 
eleventh  magnitude.  The  f  rst  discovery  of  form  you  that  in  two  places—at  \Vilna,  under  the 
No.  119  is  due  to  Pro£  Watson,  on  the  4tli  of  direcUon  of  Colonel  Smysloff,  and  at  Bothcamp  in 

April,  «  «monnoed  in.  the  Am^n  Journal  ^^^,'>l^-  l&^ZJ'^ll^^VZ 

<)//%i<B««,  but  it  was  discovered  mdependent-  »im  with  diy  plates. 

]j  by  M.  Henry,   of  Paris,   on  the   9th   of  As  far  as  I  know,  in  Germany  the  preparations 

April.    M.  Borelly,  at  Marseilles,  discovered  have  not  much  advanced  since  last  spring.  The  esti- 

No.  120  on  April  lOth,  and  on  the  night  fol-  ?**«»  ^*v®  ^^t  y«^  ^^^^,  ^^^  before  the  Keichsrath, 

lowmg   the   planet   was    independently    dis-  >>ut  it  is  expected  that  this  wm  be  done  early  inthe 

^1  TL      ^^    -n  X       *"!J^r''"^^"*'v  ^*^  apnng.    In  the  mean  while  Dr.  Wmnicke  has  been 

covered  bj  Fro£   Peters.     May   12th,   Prof,  engaged  with  practical  experiments  concerning  the 

Watson  discovered  No.  121 ;  August  1st,  Nos.  heliometric  method.    He  seems  to  be  auite  satisfied 

122  and  123 ;  and  August  23d,  No.  124.    These  "w^i^h  the  results.    Also  M.  Paschen  and  Prof.  Seidel 

newly-foand   bodies  varied  from  the  ninth  fclj ^«^;fS  ^^''^''i??"  Si?.P^^^^^ 

*j^  *i^  ^i..^^^4-\.   ^^.^i*^A^     Ti.«    i,^«^-  «4?  Pro'^  Z6llner  on  the  application  of  the  spectroscope 

to  the  eleventh  magnitude.    The   honor  of  ^r  the  observations  of  outer  oontacts.     "^            ^ 
discovering  No.  125  belongs  to  M.  Henry, 

of  Paris.    Its  magnitude  is  between  eleven  In  a  recent  article  on  the  subject,  Mr.  B,  A. 

and  twelve,  and  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbit  Proctor  sums  up  the  preparations  made  in 

higher  than  that  of  any  asteroid  yet  observed.  England,  under  the  direction  of  the  Eoyal 

November  26th,  Prof.  Watson  discovered  No.  Astronomer,  Airy.    He  says : 

126,  which  waa  quite  large  and  bright,  resem-  Nothing  can  surpass  the  care  and  forethought  with 

bling  a  star  of  the  ninth  magmtude.  which  the  instmmenta  which  are  to  be  employed  for 

Lujuir  Objects  $tupected  of  Change, — In  a  observing  the  transit  have  been  or  are  being  pre- 

report  made  by  Mr.  Birt  to  the  British  Asso-  pared.    Pive  stations  are  to  be  provided  for  at 

Mafi/^«  i»^  •A.«r«.i..w.i  ♦!,«♦  ^v«»»<w.  »ui.;»  +1.^  Dahu,  Rerguelen's  Land,  and  other  distant  stations, 

ciation  he  remarked  that  chaiiges  witiim  the  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^here  ari  to  be  three  observatories, 

area  of  the  lunar  crater  Plato  had  been  m  and  in  each  observatory  there  is  to  be  a  telescope  and 

progress  during  the  two  years  of  observation,  a  cl<KdE.   But  the  three  telescopes  at  each  station  will 

principally  occurring  in  the  appearance  and  be  different  in  kind,  and  the  clocks  will  also  be  dif- 

laminosity  of  the  streaks.   These  changes  were  f®"",?l.  ^^®  telescope  at  each  station  will  be  what 

^f^x.       Z   *'"^"»'  J-**^*    ■*  "^"^  wL€»*62^o^  «* «  jg  called  a  transit-instrument— that  is,  a  telescope  so 

or  such  a  character  that  they  could  not  be  re-  mounted  as  to  turn  only  on  an  horizontal  east  andwest 


««*«.   —   4.1. «  «,«    ^^^r^n^A^A   j«    *i,A  i»»..  instrument :  but  in  reality  all  the  Skill  Of  the  scien- 

vary  as  the  sun  ascended  in  the  lunar  tiflc  optician  is  called  into'^action  to  give  such  instru- 

Heavens,  being  darkest  with  the  greatest  solar  ments  the  necessanr  qualities.    The  five  transit  in- 

ftltitade.     The  report  was  accompanied  with  stniments  preparea  at  Greenwich  for  the  commf; 

corves  from  which  the  relation  of  the  sun's  transit  are  all  new,  and  are  perfectly  charming  speci- 

altitode  to  the  various  degrees  of  that  observed  ^^'^^  ''L'^L''  i™,  I^ll  fiTl^J^ill®!.^!^*''^® 

AH«i.^d  r  j^x  :i*i  piers,  and  can  be  set  up  as  they  stand,  so  soon  as 

Ott  the  floor  as  of  cause  and  effect  was  readily  {^ey  Veaoh  their  several  stotions.    The  special  work 

aedacible.    These  reports  on  the  appearances  on  which  they  will  be  employed  is,  the  timing  of  the 

of  the  spots  and  streaks  indicate  the  strong  exact  moment  when  known  stars  arc  sevenuly  due 

probability  that  if  further  observations  are  south— an  observation  which  enables  the  astronomer 

nnHaffAirA^«   A^4il^i*^  ^i«»«>..^  ^fi  «»  ;t»i-a«a.4^«i/.  to  determine  the  longitude  of  his  station.    A  single 

Mdertaken,  definite  changes  of  an  interesting  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  .^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  .^^j^^^  i       ^  in  such 

chmcter  on  the  moon's  surface  are  likely  to,  observation*;  and,  therefore,  the  docks  which  are 

be  discovered.  used  with  transit-instruments  must  be  master-pieces 

The  Transit  of  Venus  in  1874. — Several  of  of  the  horologist's  art.    Three  new  clocks,  and  two 

the  Governments  of  Europe  are  making  ex-  belonging  to  tlie  Royal  Observatory,  are  reserved  for 

f A«i>;*^  ^ ...^     «v-.  iu       V  xa  -   ^i?  this  purpose.    Then  there  are  five  telescopes  mount- 

tennve  preparations  for  the  observation  of  edintheordmai7manner-or,rather,mohntedBoa8 

tois  rare  phenomenon.     H.  Otto  Struve,  of  to  have  the  same  movements  as  ordinary  telescopes ; 

Bossia,  announces  that  the  total  number  of  of  these,  one  has  been  provided  from  the  Boyal  Ob- 

Raasian  stations  will  be  twenty-four,  but  each  Bervatonr,  and  four  are  new.    Five  other  telescopes 

rf  the«  wra  only  be  provided  with  one  in-  S^rdel^l^:tT°o-t?o'iro'^r]S?fe'^f  t 

jmiment    for  the  transit  observation  itself,  celestial  bodieafh)m  their  rising  to  their  setting  with 

The  principal  instruments  are  already  ordered,  »  aingle  motion^have  also  boon  provided.    Ten 
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clocks  will  be  provided  for  the  ten  telescopes  last  bation,  maj  casaallj  penetrate  the  atmosphere, 

referred  to.    These  ten  docks  are  not  required  to  be  producing  the  phenomena  of  sporadic  meteors, 

ef  the  same  quality  as  the  five  used  with  the  transit-  ^  ^l^  ™^«,«ir.^„  «.<?  c;/*n/^«  a^T,:or^»*4^ii:  ^^» 
instruments;  though  they  will  all  be  trustworthy        Jh®  /®!?*^*i®^  ^^  ^*^^^  A^^^^^'^hr^^i' 

time-measurers.    It  is  also  unnecedsary  that  they  roborate  the  theory  advanced  by  rrof.  Jurk- 

Efhould  be  timed  and  rated  long  before  the  observa-  wood.    The  former  suggested  that  the  force 

tions  are  to  be  made  during  which  they  will  be  which  broke  up  the  comets  was  simply  the 

employed.^  unequal  attraction  of  the  sun  on  different  por- 

The  United  States  commissioners  appointed  tions  of  the  nebulous  mass ;  but  other  astron- 

to  supervise  the  transit  observations  are  Rear-  omers  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  cosmi- 

Admiral  Sands  (president),  and  Profe.  New-  cal  force  of  repulsion, 
comb  and  Harkness,  all  connected  with  the        See  Comet  (Bzela^s). 

Naval  Observatory.  The  congressional  appro-  The  Motions  of  Stars, — ^Dr.  William  Huggins 
priation  of  $50,000  for  the  purchase  of  instru-  has  been  following  up  his  profound  investiga- 
ments  is  in  their  hands.  They  intend  to  equip  tions  into  the  motion  of  stars,  as  revealed  by 
eight  photographic  stations — ^four  in  Ohina,  the  spectroscope.  Better  instruments  have 
Japan,  and  (probably)  in  one  of  the  islands  ad-  warranted  him  in  correcting  some  of  the  con- 
jacent  to  Japan ;  and  four  in  New  Zealand,  elusions  which  he  formerly  gave  out.  He  now 
Chatham  Island,  Tasmania,  and  Kerguelen  thinks  that  Sirius  is  travelling  from  the  earth 
Island.  A  meeting  of  all  persons  who  will  at  a  rate  of  from  18  to  22  miles  per  second — 
take  part  in  the  work  will  be  held  in  Washings  instead  of  from  26  to  86  miles  as  previoosly 
ton  in  the  spring  of  1874,  for  rehearsal  and  announced  by  him.  The  apparent  rate  of  mo- 
practice.  The  commissioners  will  Jiave  an  tion  observed  in  the  star  Betelgeux  (going  from 
^^  artificial  Venus,"  making  a  transit  over  an  the  earth)  is  estimated  at  87  miles  per  second, 
artificial  sun,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  Rigel  is  supposed  to  be  receding  at  the  rate  of 
all  the  observers  will  use,  on  that  occasion,  the  15  miles  per  second ;  Castor,  40  to  45  miles  per 
same  instruments  which  they  will  employ  in  second ;  Regulus,  80  to  85  miles  per  second ; 
taking  note  of  the  real  transit  of  Venus.  Arcturus,  55  miles  per  second ;  the  nebula  of 

The  Disintegration  of  Comets, — Prof.  Daniel  Orion,  5  miles  per  second ;  Alpha  Lyraa,  40  to 

Earkwood,  of  Iowa,  contributes  to  Nature  a  50  miles  per  second ;  Alpha  Cygni  is  thought 

paper  on  this  topic.    He  undertakes  to  present  to  be  approaching  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  80 

historical  evidence  of  the  gradual  disintegra-  miles  per  second ;  and  Pollux  at  the  rate  of 

tion  of  periodic  comets.    He  refers,  for  proof,  82  miles  per  second.    Br.  Huggins  treated  this 

to  what  is  known  of  the  comets  of  a.  d.  889,  interesting  subject  very  fully,  in  a  paper  read 

416,  813,  896,  1532,  1618,  and  1661.    Coming  before  the  Koyal  Society  in  June  last.    He 

down  to  later  days,  he  cites  the  bipartition  of  thus  sums  up  generally : 
Blela^s  comet  in  1845,  and  the  non-appearance 


eredit  the  descriptions  givenby  ancient  writers,  1868).    The  velocity  of  light  was  taken  at  185,000 

has  been  decreasing  in  brilliancy  from  age  to  ^J^^  P®^  second. 

age.    The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  several  ^  The  velocitieBof  appro«5handof  reoession  which 

others  Mieved  to.be  m,nodio^  The  comet  of  ^^^fe'?irl'"mlt^WllS?o?S^£t^S?h 

A.  D.  1097  had  a  tail  50   long.     At  its  return,  exiBts  between  them  and  the  sun.    As  we  know  that 

in  March,  1840,  the  length  of  its  tail  was  only  the  sun  is  moving  in  space,  a  certain  part  of  these 

5°.     The  third  comet  of  1790,  and  the  first  of  ohsorved  velocities  must  be  due  to  the  solar  motion. 

1825,  are  supposed,  from  the  similarity  of  their  Ji^^TlTxff *i?°'P^'^  *^/J?f^®  *^"  ^"?<^o°»  be<»u»e, 

«i«r«/»«+n    *5.   K^   iA^^^■i^^^      T?«^u    ™:k«i; though  the  direction  of  the  Bun*s  motion  seems  to  be 

elements,  to   be  identical    Each   penhehon  satisfactorily  ascertained,  any  estimate  that  can  be 

passage  occurred  m  May,  yet  the  tail  at  the  madeat  present,  of  the  actual  velocity  with  which  he 

former  appearance  was  4^  in  length,  at  the  i^  advancing,  must  rest  upon  suppositions,  more  or 

latter  but  21•^     In  short,  instances  are  not  Joss  arbitrarjr,  of  the  average  distance  of  stars  of  dif- 

wanting  of  .this   apparent  ^adual   di^olu-  K^onh2li.,if  Z^J^lrru^r  t?^ 

tion.     It  would  seem,  indeed,  extremely  im-  would  result  from  Otto  Struve's  calculations,  which 

probable  that  the  particles  driven  off  from  give,  on  the  supposition  that  the  average  parallax  of 

comete  in  their  approach  to  the  sun,  forming  *  star  of  the  first  magnitude  is  equaJ  to  0  .209,  a  ve- 

taUs  extending  millions  of  mUes  from  the  prin-  ^^i^^y.^ot  little  ^ater  than  one-fourth  of  the  earth's 

-*;,x«i  «»*o«    «^«v»i;i  -«.«;«  i>*  ^^u^^4.^a  ^S     j  annual  motion  in  its  orbit. 

cipal  mass,  should  again  be  coUected  around  it  will  be  observed  that,  speaking  generally,  the 

the  same  nuclei.  stars  which  the  spectroscope  shows  to  be  moving 

The  fact,  then,  that  comets  and  meteors  ft^m  the  earth  (Sirius.  Betelgeux,  Bigel,  Procvon) 

move  in  the  same  orbits,  is  but  a  consequence  "?  situated  in  a  part  of  the  heavens  opposite  to  iler- 

stfbt^&'r  r^'^s  '^  ^rli^^^'"''^,  fextTg'htrtVd^fi^^^^^ 

by  the  phenomena  described.     In  this  view  of  yega,  Alpha  Cygni,  show  a  motion  of  approach.  There 

the  subject,  comets^-even  such  as  move  in  are,  in  the  stars  already  observed,  exceptions  to  this 

elliptic  orbits — ^are  not  to  be  regarded  as  per-  general  statement ;  and  there  are  some  other  consid- 

manent  members  of  the  solar  svstem.    Their  f™**^"*  which  appear  to  show  that  the  sun's  motion 

^ihmi»  iir««TA«'A«.  fi^rifl  a^«4-fA»^^  A..»..^i.  «»v«..^  ^  spacc  18  uot  thc  onlv,  or  even  in  all  cases,  as  it  may 

dehru,  however,  thus  scattered  through  space,  te  fbund,  the  chief  caii^e  of  the  observed  proper  m<J 

and  subject  more  or  less  to  planetary  pertur-  tions  of  the  stars. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  in  the  observed  are  in  nearly  all  oases  placed  where  star-streams  or 

stellar  movements  we  have  to  do  with  two  other  inde-  star-clusterings  can  be  recognized,  and  that  all  tem- 

pendent  motions,  namely,  a  movement  conmion  to  porary  stars  have  appeared  within  tht  Milkj  Way, 

oertsin  groups  of  stars,  and  also  a  motion  peculiar  to  except  the  **  Blase  Star''  of  1866|  which,  however, 

each  star.  occupied  a  portion  of  the  telescopic  extension  of  the 

Mr.  Proctor  has  brought  to  light  strong  evidence  Milky  Way.    He  suggested,  in  explanation  of  this 

in  fiivor  of  the  drift  of  stars  in  ffroups  having  a  oom-  remarkable  ciroumstancej  that  probably  the  occur- 

monity  of  motion,  by  his  ffrapnicai  investi^ition  of  rence  of  the  outburst  indicated  dv  the  appearance  of 

the  proper  motions  of  all  uie  stars  in  the  catalogues  a  new  star  is  associated  with  tne  fact  that  in  the 

of  Mr.  Main  and  Mr.  Stone.  Milky  Way  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  unattached  A 

o*      T\    *-L       tr     T>*t.:]AT»^      1.  cosmioal  matter,  dowmalls  of  which  produce  the  dis- 

Star'Depth».—UT.  Richard  A.  Proctor  has  pi^yg  i^  question. 

delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  sidereal 

Miverse,  ia  Loadon.    He  makes  the  following        The  Sta^  Eta  Argil8.^Bj  means  of  the 
statement  ras  briefly  reported  m  ttie  London  ^   Melbourne   telescope,    the  remarkable 

journals)  of  his  views  upon  one  of  the  astro-  Changes  in  the  nebnla  around  the  star  Eta  ArgAs 

nomical  vexed  questions  of  the  day :  h^^^  l^^en  recently  studied  with  a  success  never 

The  lecturer  suted  in  the  outset  his  belief  that  attained  by  other  instruments.    Mr.McGeorge, 

not  only  are  the  stars  not  spread  uniformly  through-  ^x^     nbaArvftr  him  mtu\ti  a  mtim  nf  ulcAtphPH. 

out  space,  but  that  not  even  the  general  approa^  to  ^®  Observer,  Has  ma<le  a  senes  ot  sKetcnes, 

unifonnity  insisted  upon  in  our  treatises  on  astrono-  snowing  the  moamcations  m  the    apparent 

my  in  rttuity  prevails.    He  would  endeavor  to  show  shape  of  the  nebula.    These  were  taken  at  in- 

that  there  are  definite  regions,  within  which  stars  tervals  of  about  three  months,  and  exhibit 

of  many  ortoa  of  ma^tude  are  richly  distributed,  ^dioal  alterations  in  the  structure  of  the  ob- 

while  around  these  regions  are  vast  spaces,  m  which  »^t,       a  <.  ^„^  ^iv„^,„«*«r.«  +1,/^  a4«»«ri.s^i^  tj^^ 

either  there  are  no  ^  or  stars  ai^  very  sparsely  J«J*-,   ^*  ^?^  observation,  the  star  which  Her- 

strewn.   The  first  evidence  quoted  in  favor  of  this  scnel  saw  involved  m  dense  nebula  was  seen 

theoiy  was  the  remarkable  ou'eumstanoe  that  the  on  the  bare  sky,  the  nebula  having  disap- 

sonthem  hemisphere  contains  about  1,000  more  stars  peared  for  some  distance  around  it.    The  nu- 

riiiWeto  the  nnaided  eye  than  the  northern.    This  ^i^n-  ^f  fx.^  fnrmftHoTi  -nrnvPA  to  h«  a  trinlfi 

peculiarity  is  randered  more  remarkable  by  the  fact  fj®°®  ^  ^^^  lormation  proves  to  DC  a  triple 

that  there  is  a  well-marked  northern  rich  region,  as  ^^'    }^'  McGeorge  finds,  as  Lord  Rosse  did, 

weUis  a  weU-mariced  southern  rich  re^on  of  greater  that  high  powers,  on  a  good  night,  bring  out 

extent.    Kow,  in  the  British  Association  Catalogue,  details  of  nebula  invisible  with  lower  powers, 

there  are  about  6jS0O  stars  included  within  the  classes  Qn  one  occasion  he  speaks  of  using  1,800, 

vuiWe  to  the  naked  eye.    Yet  when  these  stars  are  -.v,^-^  dftfinition    hA  bavo   "war  TnA^ifiWnt 

ihown  in  a  series  of  twelve  maps  overkpping  each  y  hose  aeUniUWD,  ne  says,     was  magmncent 

other  uniformly,  and  each  covering  a  space  equal  to  'or  an  hour."    He  notices  a  sort  ot  stereoscopic 

the  tenth  part  of  the  heavens,  instead  of  each  map  effect,  which,  particularly  with  the  high  pow> 

showing  aoont  560  stars,  we  find  the  north-pohir  map  ers,  makes  the  Lemniscate  look  *'like  a  huge 

•ho^g  roo,  other  five  northern  nwns  wnteining  g^owy  cave  with  uneven  woolly  sides." 

r^^to-^^SgrV^  ^a^/:  STe\hrsiS?gl  ,  l/l)ecember,   1869,  the  spLtnim  of  Eta 

polar  map  contains  1,1«0,  and  other  five  southern  Argtls  snowed  orignt  Imes;  but  In  January, 

maps ootttun 690,  890, 510,  690,  and  570, the conden-  1871,  there  was  no  trace  of  them;  but  Mr. 

aation  in  all  these  southern  non-polar  mims  being  McGeorge  thought  that  with  a  wide  slit  he  de- 

SfJ^t?^iJ*''"'^*^^  •^/^h  J^^  ll'S^J  ♦S5?r  tected  absorption  bands  in  the  position  of  the 
edtothestar-inrages  of  the  Herschels,  andthepnn-  ^       i.  i '^  i«  t\'  a*     i.       v  i  ^-i. 

eiplcofsUrwgaSgiSg;remarkmg  that  tie  regions  eui^  usual  nebular  hnes.    Distinct  nebulosity  was 

veyed  by  the  Henxmels  in  this  manner  were  exceed-  then  visible  round  the  star,  most  condensed  near 

iDglj  limited,  that  the  principle  of  the  method  was  it,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  Lemniscate. 
h7TOthetioal,andthatte8tedbyresultoitwa8Bhown        it  it,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  remark  that 

to  be  erroneous.  ^Moreover,  the  elder  Hereohel  (as  ^    McGeorge  has  seen  nothing  in  the  way  of 

etrave  pointed  out)  definitively  abandoned  the  pnn-  -"^V  •^^^'T'*©''  """  rr^"^    v    V-V®     j   ,    Zr^ 

ciple  of  star-ganging.    Passing  to  the  labors  of  W.  colored  stars  at  all  to  be  likened  to  Kappa 

fitnire,  the  lecturer  remarked  l£at  while  they  clearly  Crucis ;  one  or  two  are  reddish, 
showed  that  the  "  grindstone  theorv  "  of  the  sidereal        It  is  the  intention  of  the  Melbourne  astrono- 

mirerse  la  erroneous ;  Struve  pushed  the  method  of  ^lers  to  pursue  unremittingly  the  study  of  this 

"SS^^S^^SSSe'Sf ^^rSfvirso^  Sfbula,  \hich  seems  already  to  have  given 

the  equator  mto  an  equatorial  fiat  disk.    The  lecturer  them  such  results.     Jsut  it  is  evidently  a  most 

then  prooeeded  to  discuss  the  proper  motions  of  the  laborious  task  which  they  have  imposed  on 

Btsrs,  showing  thst  they  also  mdicate  that  the  stars  themselves.    At   present    they  are  confining 

SK2i^iSS2rrS^^o&°'^^^^^^  their  attention  to  tbe  vicinity  of  the ^^^^^ 

theory  of  a  central  sun  (supposed  by  the  German  as-  ©ate,  but  even  there  the  field  of  labor  is  im- 

tronomer  to  be  recognizable  in  Alcyone  of  the  Plei-  mense,  for  already  they  have  noticed  three 

ftdes)  is  untenable,  simply  because  the  evidence  times  as  many  stars  as  were  seen  by  Herschel. 
which  M&dQer  sought  for  only  inTaurus-the  con-        Spectroseopie  Study  of  Jr<f&«te.—D' Arrest, 

^STwlSaSd^t^^ir'^mSi.'l^nr  to  t^e  Mtr^onornucheKachrickten,  gives  the 

where  in  the  heavens.    Sir  John  Herschel,  Prof,  results  of  his  observations  on  two  well-known 

Grant,  aiyl  others,  had  already  pointed  out  that  M&d-  nebulsB,  one  in  Gemini  and  the  other  in  Draco. 

ler»s  hypothesis  was  based  on  insufficient  evidence.  The  first  mentioned,  according  to  D' Arrest, 

pe  concurrence  of  colors  in  certain  stellar  groups,  belongs  to  the  order  of  gaseous  nebulae.    Its 

as  of  greenuh-white  stars  in  Onon,  and  yellowish  i.  u^  ?  ^i«.«„j.  „v^n«.  «^r»^^«i,«r^,««*?/,    <iti#i  it, 

rtars  in  Cetns,  was  adduced  as  furtier  evidence  of  1^?^*  «  almost  wholly  monochromatic,  and  is 

the  laws  acoordinff  to  which  the  stars  are  arranged,  concentrated  in  the  nitrogen  line.     1  ho  bright 

Mr.  Proctor  remaned  IVirther  that  tlie  variable  stars  nucleus  is  not  stellar,  as  had  been  supposed. 
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The  other  nebula  is  of  the  gaseoas  order  also,  the  basis  for  a  trustworthy  map  of  the  lanar 
as  shown  by  Huggins.  D^Arrest  finds  that  its  sarflftoe,  and  also  for  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
light  is  changeable.  He  conclndes  bj  calling  lem  of  the  moon^s  physical  libration.  Mr.  De 
into  question  the  possibility  of  recognizing  any  La  Rue  had  seen  an  enlargement  of  a  lunar 
annual  parallactic  displacement  of  this  nebula,  photograph  taken  with  the  great  Melbourne 
He  points  out  that  if  we  compare  the  present  telescope,  in  which  the  primary  image  is  S^ 
place  of  the  nebula  in  the  hearens  with  that  inches  in  diameter.  He  thinks  that  by  such 
indicated  by  Lalande,  who  very  carefully  ob-  means  measurements  on  the  surfiice  of  the 
served  the  nebula  in  1790,  we  find  that,  unless  moon  may  be  obtained  more  free  from  error 
we  adopt  the  improbable  assumption  that  this  than  by  the  use  of  the  micrometer.  He  high- 
star  is  moving  on  a  course  parallel  to  the  sun's,  ly.  commends  the  efforts  of  Prof.  0.  A.  Young, 
and  with  equal  velocity,  we  must  infer  that  of  Dartmouth  College,  to  photograph  the  pro- 
the  nebula-  is  so  far  off  that  the  sun^s  motion  tuberances  of  the  sun  in  ordinary  daylight 
has  not  produced  a  perceptible  displacement  Prof.  Young  has  obtained  distinct  reprodno- 
of  the  nebula  during  the  last  eighty  years.  He  tions  of  some  of  the  double-headed  promi- 
infers  that  the  usual  annual  displacemeDt  can  nences ;  and,  although  as  pictures  the  impres- 
scarcely  be  greater  than  0.07,  an  arc  which  sions  may  be  of  little  value,  yet  there  is  every 
no  instrument  yet  constructed  could  indicate,  reason  to  believe,  now  that  the  possibility  of 
Spectra  of  the  Planets, — After  careful  spec-  the  operation  is  known,  that,  with  better  and 
troscopio  observations  of  the  planets,  derr  more  suitable  apparatus,  an  exceedingly  valu- 
Yogel  announces  results,  briefly  as  follows :  able  and  accurate  record  may  be  had. 
Mercuryshowstheline9C,D,£,F,  and  others;  r^  ^  ^  i  j  i,  .,  _-_ 
the  red  part  of  the  spectrum  being  intense^  Prof.  Youn^  employed  for  the  pim>ose  a  speotro- 
iiiio  1  ''^  F*"  \  "*  ""^  oy^vt.  lAu*  ^'°*"6  iM wuao,  gQope  containmg  seven  pnsms,  fitted  to  a  telesGope 
while  the  blue  and  violet  are  famt.  Venus  of  6i  inch  aperture,  after  the  oye-pioco  of  the  eamo 
exhibits  an  agreement  of  about  80  lines  with  had  been  removed.  A  camera,  with  the  sensitive 
the  solar  spectrum,  and  is  strong  in  the  mag-  plate,  was  attached  to  the  end  of  the  speotrosoope, 
nesiam  lines,  whUe  the  sodium  lines  are  deli-  ^^  ^^ITt^  i**^  '^^**!l'  •«'?^,'°  Jt*  capacity  o?  a 
cate. .  Mars  'resembles  the  sun  in  20  of  the  tZ^^^'^^'^'i^K^^^^i'  ^S^ly^S 
prmcipal  Imes,  and  Jupiter  m  30.  Ine  spec-  long  one,  amounting  to  three  minutes  and  a  half, 
trum  of  Uranus  is  characterized  by  absorption  The  eye-piece  of  the  spectroscope  was  unsuitable 
bands,  two  of  which  coincide  remarkably  with  for  photographic  purposes,  and  only  in  the  centre 

those  produced  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  ^^^^^^  Trafc"?eV.LS  fe  il^uiSSfe 

as  seen  near  the  time  of  sunset.  secondary  magnifller,  wiU  be  required,  in  order  to 

Observations  %n  the  Southern  Jaeavens, — Dr.  secure  a  more  defined  image. 
B.  A.  Gould,  director  of  the  observatory  at       I  hftve  hitherto  spoken  of  the  successful  i^iplica- 

Cordova,  furnishes  occasional  information  of  tion  of  photography  to  astronomy:  but  I  must  point 

v:a  i«T^/vZi  fo.  f>^i^  A^^^^y,y%   T^,.**.^?  ^z*  o...'^^^  out  also  somc  casos  whcre  it  hsB  failcd.    Nebula  and 

his  labors  to  thQ  American  Journal  of  ScymM.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^     ^  ^^^  1,^^    ht  within  the  grasp 

In  a  letter  dated  beptember  4,  1872,  he  says  ©f  this  art,  although,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  astrono- 

that,  during  the  first  fourteen  months  of  his  my  would  gain  more  if  we  should  hereafter  succeed 

sojourn  at  Cordova,  he  had  completed  the  sur-  1*^  extending  to  these  bodies  that  mode'of  observing 

vey  of  the  entire  sky  south  of  the  10th  degree  *^«™- ,  ,T*^?/«  i*  theoretically,  and  even  practically, 

^i?  «^-A"u  .i^^T. 4.:^,r  ;  !««*.:«  ^^  4.1.^    *        c  no  real  limit  to  the  sensitiveness  of  a  plate.    Similar- 

of  north  decimation,  identified  the  stars  from  jy  ^i^h  reference  to  planets  great  diffloulties  stiU  ex- 

their  catalogues,  and  reduced  their  positions  ist,  which  must  bo  overcome  before  their  phases  and 

to  the  mean  equinox  of  1872.0.     Dr.  Gould  physical  features  can  be  recorded  to  some  purpose 

finds  that,  on  fine  nights,  stars  not  brighter  by  photography :  yet  there  is  great  hope  that  the 

than  7.2  can  be  distinotl/seen ;  while  a  con-  difficultiefl  may  be    ultimately  surmounted.     The 

•  J      •  •«  v»u  vi^  xuowiuvuv  ovwt* ,    w uijv  u  ^/vix  main  obstacle  to  success  arises  from  atmospheric 

siaerable  number,  wnicn  have  been  seen  and  current*,  which  are  continually  altering  the  position 

recorded,  are  not  above  the  7.5  magnitude,  of  the  ima^e  on  the  sensitive  plate ;  the  structure 

He  has  marked  down  some  new  variable  stars,  o^  the  sensitive  film  is  also  an  mterforing  cause  for 

one  of  which  he  especiaUy  mentions,  since  it  ;«o>  f^  ^^J^f »;.   ^  photograph  taken  at  Cran- 

iv^i^»»a  *.^  ♦k^  ^^.4-Twv.,,  v™:«^i>^-r^  T*  :   4.1  ford  of  the  occultation  of  Saturn  by  the  moon  some 

belongs  to  the  northern  hemisphere.     It  is  the  ^^^^  ^go  exhibits  the  ring  of  the  planet  in  a  manner 

star  in  Monoceros^  JNo.  507  of  the  Hour  VI.  m  whichholds  out  some  promise  for  the  fhture. 
Bessel.     Its  apparent  magnitude  fluctuates  be-       In  the  reproduction  of  stars  bv  photography,  re- 

tween  6.2  and  7.8  in  a  period  of  about  thirty-  ©ontlj  undertaken  by  Mr.  Kutherford,  the  objects  to 

one  days.     Dr.  Gould  hoped  that  the  observa-  ^*  soc^^d  bemg  so  mmute,  special  precautions  were 

^      \^'^^'  1 J       ^v^^  «"»••  "**«  Y  J         I  found  to  be  necessary  in  depicting  them  upon  the 

tory  building  would  soon  be  completed,  and  gensitive  film,  so  that  their  impressions  might  be 

his  researches  in  the  clear  and  transparent  distin^ishable  from  accidental  specks  in  the  coUo- 

sky  of  Cordova  enter  upon  an  era  of  full  ac-  dion  plate.    To  prevent  any  such  chance  of  mistake, 

tivity  ^^'  Butherfurd  secures  a  double  ima^  of  each  lumi- 

opening  address  before  Section  A  01  the  rJrit-  ond  exposure  of  the  plate ;  so  that  each  star  is  repre- 

isn  Association,  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue  gives  sented  by  two  close  specks,  so  to  speak,*upon  the 

a  review  of  late  attempts  to  obtain  lunar  pho-  negative,  and  is  clearly  to  be  distinguished  by  this 

t/iffrAnh4  for  nnrnnsM  of  mAAAnrPTnpnf       Pho-  contrivance  from  any  accidental  speck  in  the  film, 

tograpns  lor  purposes  or  measurement,    rno-  ^  ^^  ^^^  heavens  is  thus  seared,  very  dear 

tographs  of  the  moon  are  free  from  distortion,  though  delicate  in  its  nature,  but  yet  one  upon  which 

and  therefore  oner  material  of  great  value  as  implioit  reliance  can  be  placed  for  the  puzposea  of 
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meanzrement.   Prof.  Peirce  a^tlj  says :  **  This  addi*  time  of  the  obseryations  was  March,  and  he 

tion  to  asttonomical  res^h  ib  unsurpassed  by  any  h^d  at  his  disposal  the  best  instruments  be- 

fltep  of  the  kind  that  has  over  been  taken.    The  i^^^««  ^^  4-^^  fl«^«***^y»/^^««  ayx^;^^^  ^f  t*«i« 

photographs  afford  just  aa  good  an  opportunity  for  \<y^&^  ^  the  Spectroscopic  Society  of  Italy. 

neiFSfld  original  investigation  of  the  relative  posi-  In  a  paper,  read  before  the  Royal  Astronomi- 

tion  of  near  stars  as  oould  her  derived  from  the  stars  oal  Society,  in  Jane,  after  describing  the  care- 

themselves  as  seen  through  tiie  most  powerful  tele-  ftd  arrangements  made  to  secore  the  most 

soopes.    They  are  mdisputable  fiwts,  unbiassed  by  fevorftblft  view  he  enntinnea  • 

pergonal  defects  of  obseivaUon,  and  which  convey  I*VO™Die  view,  ne  cononnes . 

to  aU  ftiture  times  the  actual  |>laoes  of  the  stars  when  Tj^^re  was  the  zodiacal  light  briUiant,  so  to  speak, 

thephotograpbs  were  taken.''  .__.__xi -._-j  t-_  ^   .*  ___     _V  ._^  '^^  .1 

Mr.  Asaph  Hall,  who  shared  with 

work  of  measuring  the  photographi 


K>puea  to  tne  oDservaoon  or  ine  wansii;  oi  y  enus.  ^^^    arranged  narrow,  or  as  most  suitable  to  resolv- 

fle  appears,  aa  T^ar6a  ila  apphcation  to  stellar  ob-  j^g  the  reference  of  blue  flame-bands  into  lines ;  or, 

Mmuons,to  under-estimate  the  photographic  meth-  3,'=^  ^^y  ^^a  ^q^  i^^g  Edinbuigh  experience,  for 

od  m  conseq^noe  of  want  of  rapidity ;  ^ut  he  ad-  ^^^^  i^d  identifying  tlie  one  bright  line  formed  by 

mta  Aat  m  ^e  case  of  a  solar  edipse,  or  of  the  the  peouUarly  monochromatic  Ugbt  of  ordinary  green 

transit  of  a  pUnet  over  the  sun's  disk,  it  has  very  ^^^^    On  looking  into  the  eye-piece,  there  were 

Rrest  advantages,  especially  over  eye-observations  of  ^1  ^^^^  y,^^  J  ^^  reference*^  spekrum,  with 

eontacto,  inner  spd  outer,  of  the  pT^anet  and  the  sun's  gymptoms  of  linear  resolution,  together  with  the 

limb,  and  that  the  errors  to  which  it  w  subject  i^e  ifehium  and  sodium  lines  thin,  as  representing  the 

worthy  of  the  most  thorough  investigation.    The  f^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^o^g  ^^ie  lower  part  of  the  field ; 

pbeemtion  of  a  contact  is  uncertain  on  account  of  ^^^  i^-^J^e  upper  part  of  the  field,  where  the  speo^ 

irndn^on,  and  is  also  only  momentanr :  so  that,  if  trum  of  the  zodiacal  light  ought  to  have  appeared, 

^^  ^S™  ,*°?  ^^®'  ^?  ''f^'*i  ?.    ^®  ®^®?*  '*  thei^  was  nothing.     To  make  quite  sure,  the  instru- 

irretnevably  lost  at  a  particular  station,  and  long  ^^nt,  carrying  the  reference-lamp  along  with  it,  was 

and  cosUy  preparataons  rendered  fiitile.     On  tiie  mov?d  slowly,  flrat  in  azimuth,  £xd  then  in  altitude, 

other  hand,  wh^  the  sky  is  clcjff,  a  photographic  i>ackward  and  forward,  across  all  the  brightest  parts 

image  can  be  obtamed  in  an  instant,  and  repeated  of  ^^^^  zodiacal  light;  the  reference-lamp,  too,  was 

throaghout  the  progress  of  the  transit,  and,  even  if  bulled,  and  at  last  altogether  excluded,  but  still  noth- 

aUtheoontoct8belwt,eauaUy  valuableresultewiUl^  ing  whatever  was  seen,  on  looking,  with  the  prisms, 

aerared,  if  the  data  coDedied  on  the  photographic  thiough  the  slit,  at  the  aodiacal  fight,  which  other! 

pUtea  can  be  correctly  reduced,  as  will  be  proved  ^ige  was  not  oiiy  abundantly  bright  to  the  naked 

hereafter  to  be   undoubtedly  jpossible.    That  the  ©ye,  hut  also  when  viewed  through  the  same  prisms, 

tnmait  of  Venus  will  be  recorded  by  photography  j/  ^^^^  without  any  slit  at  aU. 

may  now  be  announced  as  certain,  as  prepwations  The  only  expUnation,  then,  that  is  possible  for 

m  energetiwdly  progressing  in  England,  France,  the  non-appeariince  of  aAy  speitral  light;  whether  in 


Senhor  CaneUo  to  transport  the  Lisbon  photohelio-  chromatic  light  of   one  definite  refranfcibility  (in 

mph  to  Macao.    There  are  at  present  five  photo-  ^,^1^^  o^se  it  could  only  give  a  Kne  as  b?ight  as  the 

heliographs  in  process  of  construction  for  the  ob-  ftji  phenomenon,  and  lis  Barrow  as  the  sUtJ.  but  it  la 

aervmg  parties  to  be  sent  out  by  the  British  Govern-  ^f  niany  various  refrangibUities,  and  spreaci  thereby 

ment,  under  the.  direction  of  the  As^nomer  Royal,  ^^er  so  Urge  »  spectnTrange  as  to  become  weakened 

Sit  George  B.  Airy.    The  Russian  Government  wiU  ^own  to  pr^ical  invisibUity. 

sapply  tfieu- own  parties  with  three  sunilar  instru-  ^^  ftscSrtain  over  how  great  a  spectral  range  the 

mentj ;  and  I  am  abo  having  constructed  one  of  my  zodiacal  light  is  spread,  the  slit  was  opened  slowly 

own  for  this  nurpose  and  for  future  solar  observa-  ^jq  tonJUnff  wai  seen  in  the  dark  field,  and  then 


Kew  Observatory  whUe  belonging  to  J;hi8  Associa-  widened.     Indeed,  we  made  it  at  last  even  extrava- 

!!1\  ^??  v°Jy    u  *^®°*1  ^^^i^yj  *"°  photoheUo-  gf^^y  ^^e    or  approximating  in  breadth  to  the 

e»j)h  which  has  been  at  work  for  some  years  at  fength  of  tie  aaid  portion  ofcontinuous  spectrum 

Wilna,  is  of  somewhat  older  pattern ;  hut  how  great  jtgjlf 

Ml  advance  even  this  instrument  is  on  the  origii^  at  rpj^jg  portion,  however,  was  never  definite,  never 

Kew  u  proved  by  the  delightful  definition  of  the  bounded  by  sharp,  upright,  parallel  lines,  a^  were 

moat  delicate  markings  of  the  sun  m  the  pictures  ^he  lines  of  lithiSm  and  sodium,  with  that  broad 

w^ch  have  reached  this  country  from  Wihia.  ^jj^ .  ^ut  it  was  shaded  off  gradually  into  darkness 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  relative  apparent  magnl-  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  had  its  genW  maximum  of  light 

tadfis  of  the  sun  and  Venus  I  may  mention  that  at  ^^^^^  ^^e  less  refrangible  end.     Moreover,  it  was 

the  epodi  of  the  transit  of  18H  the  solar  disk  would,  altogether  so  faint,  as  well  as  undefined  and  indefin- 


»uio  poasiDie  aispiacemeni  oeing  »o.7  units,  or  near-  n^noe  he  infers  that  the  older  astronomical  theory 
iy  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  ^f  ^^^  aodiacal  li^ht  being  the  solar  iUumination  of 
The  Zodiacal  Light, — ^Prof.  0.  Piazzi-Smyth,  infinitely  small,  distant  particles,  such  as  meteors  re- 
Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland,  improved  the  vol  vine  about  the  sun^  whether  in  orbits  of  infra  or 

occasion  of  a  trip  to  Palermo  to  stndy  the  f^^'^f'^^^^J^l'^^'^i^^'}''''^^^^ 

,/j»:-    1  1  •  1  i     \n  Z  '  **""'"*x,,       "-"^j    *;  ^  tamed,  while  that  such  solar  zodiacal  light  has  any 

Mdiacal  light,  which  is  seen  with  remarkable  physical  connection  with  the  essentially  terrestrial 

iuiuQctness  in  that  part  of  the  world.    The  accompaniment  of  aurora  is  just  as  eminently  ncga- 
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tived  by  the  spectroBcope,  for  no  two  spectra  can  be  the  above  results,  we  are  forced  to  believe  him. 

more  essentiauj  different  than  those  of  the  aurora  Firstly,  we  learned  that  these  bodies  belong  to  the 

-  and  the  zodiacal  light.    They  are  as  different  from  atmosphere ;  we  also  found  them  in  its  lower  strata. 

one  another  as  night  from  day.  Their  average  size  of  82  millimetres^  their  flake-like 

TL             li.^  'm  ^1  »^  «^i.:^««  ^c  4.v>v  .^^:«^^i  shape,  their  incalculable  number,  will  also  strongly 

The  results  of  observations  of  the  zodiacal  oonViAce  us.    But,  while  the  minimum  during  thi 

light,  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  vanons  places  npon  winter  months  might  seem  rather  unaccountable,  the 

the  high  plateau  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  are  chief  maximum  occurring  in  April  and  May,  it  may 

riven,  in  a  note  to  the  Oamptes  Emdus,  by  Mr.  be  remarked  that  from  September  to  March  the  sun, 

kUBi^    He  finds  that  the  light  is  Visible  as  f  *2^^S  S5.er^^^i.^r-d"lt'^« 

far  as  the  anti-solar  point  of  the  heavens.    Po-  the  sun  will  not  appear  at  all.   Now,  refemng  to  the 

lariscopio  observations  have  not  enabled  him  chief  maximum,  from  about  April  20th  to  May  l5th, 

to  discover  any  trace  of  polarization.  •  He  has  is  it  not  astonishing  that  it  occurs  on  the  very  same 

also,  at  various  times  within  the  last  four  years,  ^7*  ^^i^h.  especially  those  of  May,  were  at  all 

ct-^Air^A  4.k^  i;«u*    ix«.  ♦i..^  ^lA  ^f  *K«  BT^l/tf^iT  times  well  known  from  their  low  temperature,  and 

studied  the  light,  by  the  aid  of  the  speotro-  ^n^^  ^  Germany.  "  the  Latins  "  (PaScratius,  May 

scope,  and  has  found  that  it  gives  a  spectrum  12th,  Servatius,  May  18th,  etc.),  and  were  much 

apparently  continuous,  though  perhaps  con-  feared  by  gardeners  f  But,  are  the  enormous  masses 

taining  dark  lines.  ^^'  ioe-ory stals^  found  in  the  atmosphere  during  these 

These  results  would  indicate  that  the  light  ^P^  ?®  oriM  of  its  low  temperature?  or,  does  the 

•    A    ^"^  ^  "*'*'!•  ^*****   xT       a     4.              J  *i,  latter  favor  the  formation  of  snow-masses  ?     I  only 

is  derived  from  the  sun  by  reflection ;  and  the  mention  the  fact  that,  for  instance,  heat  is  .absorbed 

absence  of  polarization,  if  certainly  made  out,  when  snow  is  melting,  and  would  be  happy  to  direct 

shows  that  the  matter  reflecting  the  solar  rays  the  attention  of  meteorolog^ts^  in  any  country,  to 

is  not  gaseous,  bat  made  up  of  solid  corpuscles  *^«  phenomenon,  inviting  contributions  of  facts  and 

not  endow^  with  the  properties  of  speonlar  Sr^e'^e /t»  ^l  IfXtS^i^AS^^ 

refleoUon,  but  scattering  the  light  irregularly,  magnifloent  white  light,  the  irregular  ooaiaes  in  the 

With  regard  to  the  conoeotion  betveen  the  higher  reeions,  where  etrong  winds  are  generally 

base  of  the  zodiacal  light  and  the  oorona,  he  Mowing,  their  irre^lar  or  even  fUling  morement, 

remarks  that,  although  the  light  in  the  latter  JS'^t^ig  TOniJ™^''of  mreottra  ^th  atoStanZ 

is  polarized,  whUe  that  of  the  former  is  not  so,  SSs^-pMflin^dondslwm  give  iMohanpp^  to  my 

a  fact  indicating  that  the  latter  is  gaseons,  and  explanation. 

the  former  composed  of  solid  particles,  the  aUROBA  BOREALIS.    An  auroral  display 

corona  may  possibly  be  the  base  of  the  zod  -  ^f  ^^^table  brilliancy,  visible  thrwngfiout 

acal  hght.  Its  gaseous  condition  bemg  a  result  Europe,  the  British  American  ppssessloni^  and 

***L-*lP/,.*'"'"i^^  **'i''?  "'"•  ^^  °o??.««l"«?««  «f  the  *Nirthem  part  of  the  *United  Stotes, 
which  the  solid  particles  are  volatihzed  by  the  occurred  on  the  night  of  February  4th.  It 
intense  heat.  _  .  *»  ^.  »  r  l^ted  Bbont  four  hours,  and  exhibited  all 
Luminou,  Matter  .»  tht  Atmotphtre.—Jn  t^e  beautiful  shifting  forms  and  colors  known 
observations  of  the  sun  dnrmg  eclipses^  and  ^  such  phenomenal  Fortunately,  it  was  ob- 
also  m  ordmary  daylight  luminous  particles  served  wfth  great  care  by  numerow  competent 
in  large  numbers  are  often  seen,  and  their  persons,  and  we  have,  in  the  English  scientific 
appearance  has  given  nse  to  many  oon}ec-  Jonmalk,  a  complete  record  of  its  varying  ap- 
tnres.  Mr.  Henry  Waldner  has  paid  much  ^earanoes,  and  tL  concurrent  indications.  The 
attention  to  the  subje^  md  writes  in  ex-  telegraphing  business  in  England  was  greatly 
planation  to  Natwe.  His  first  acquaintance  deriiged.  Strong  defiectioi^  from  earth-cur- 
with  these  particles  was  made  in  directing  pents,  were  notic^  on  all  circuits  except  the 
his  telescope  to  the  sun,  to  observe  spots,  local  ones.  The  duration  of  the  currents  changed 
when,  just  as  he  was  about  getting  the  disk  m  from  north  to  south  at  intervals  of  a  few  min- 
field,  he  perceived  a  mass  ot  lummous  little  ^t^  ^^  varied  in  strength  fVom  1'  to  68°,  the 
bodies,  apparently  oommg  f^om  the  sun,  and  ^reigth  of  the  current  being  proportionate  to 
passing  with  great  velocity  toward  the  east,  t^e  length  of  the  wire.  Liiel.  riSining  south- 
They  emitted  a  white  and  sparklmg  light,  and  ^^  ^^  west  appeared  to  be  most  affected, 
were  as  numerous  as  stars,  and  moved  rapidly,  jhe  French  Atlantic  cable  felt  the  disturbing 
On  subsequent  observation  of  this  ssme  phe-  electric  influence ;  the  strength  of  the  current 
nomenon,  he  became  satisfied  that  they  were  ^t  one  timebein^  equal  to  90  Daniell  oeUs. 
ice-crystals  or  flakes  of  snow  floating  at  a  dis-  The  wires  in  Fraice  were  much  afiTected,  and 
tance  from  the  earth's  surface  of  about  4,000  tj,^  American  telegraph-lines  were  disturbed 
metres  down  to  200  metrw,  and  having  an  in  the  East,  West,  md  Worth,  where  the  aurora 
average  diameter  of  82  mdlimetres,  and  a  ve-  ^„  most  distinctly  seen,  but  not  in  the  south, 
locity  of  two  metres  a  second.  They  were  jhe  magnetic  atom  ao<i)mpanying  this  great 
seen  most  abundanfly  from  Aprd  20th  to  May  aurora  lommenced  in  Englknd  aS.ut  2  p.  ic, 
15th,  and  then  again  in  August  and  Septem-  ^^^  ^^  ^j  jt^  height  ftom  4  to  9,  althongh 
ber.  Upon  these  fiwts  the  author  thus  specu-  the  magnets  were  not  steady  again  intU  after 
^**''  •  sunrise  the  next  morning.  The  usual  yellow- 
Here  It  may  be  reepllocted  that  already,  in  the  igh-green  auroral  line  was  distinct  everywhere, 
seventeenth  eantuiy,  Msnotte.the  renowned  disoov-  «„ j  «„„i j  v„  .«««  .._..„  „!,..«  ti,..  .„„_*L»»^„JZ 
arer  of  the  law  of  gaa-expansion,  pointed  out  that  *°°  "^.^ri  seen  even  when  the  spectroscope 
porheliona  and  mock  moons  are  caused  by  ioe-crys-  '^"^  airected.  to  dense  masses  Of  clond ;  and 
tala  floating  in  the  sky ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  oonsider  conld  be  made  out  in  the  reflection  of  the  light 
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from  any  suitable  terrestrial  object — white  pa- 
per, for  example.  As  shown  in  the  brighter 
green  patches  of  the  skj,  it  remained  yisible 
even  when  the  slit  was  so  much  contracted 
that  the  sodimn  band  of  a  common  fire  would 
have  been  thinned  down  almost  to  its  smallest 
bfeadth  before  extinction.  At  one  period  of 
the  display,  the  light  was  so  intense  that,  after 
it  had  been  obscored  a  good  deal  bj  dond,  a 
lam  print  conld  have  been  read  without  much 
dimcQJtj.  In  a  note  upon  this  anrora,  com- 
manicated  to  Nature,  Prof.  0.  Piazzi-Smyth 
gams  up  the  final  mean  results  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  observations  by  members  of  the  Scottish 
Meteorological  Society,  and  presents  a  numeri- 
cal expression  for  each  monui  of  the  year,  com- 
bining the  number  of  times  that  aurora  was 
yisible  with  the  extent  of  country  over  which 
it  was  observed,  and  the  numbers  stand  thus : 


AUSTRALIA.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1872,  the  area  and  population  of  the 
British  colonies  in  Australia  were,  according 
to  the  latest  official  accounts,  as  follows : 


COLOITDES. 

FtopnJatfam. 

CCBtOf. 

New  South  Wales 

808,680 
88,451 
8S0,6» 
668,389 
076,894 
528,581 
96,216 
106;»0 

601,611 
728,868 
188,768 
190,066 
94,786 

'90,898 
994,098 

1871 

Victoria 

1871 

South  Anstralia 

1871 

QiieeDetown 

1871 

weetem  Australia 

1870 

Northern  Territory 

Taffmania., w    » 

1870 

New  Zealand.. , 

1871 

Total 

8,orr,TOi 

1,968,444 

JanuBiy. 29.7 

Febnuuy ^.5 

March 85.0 

April 27.6 

May 4.8 

June 0.0 


July. 0.6 

August f 12.6 

Beptemher 86.0 

October 49.4 

November 82.4 

December 28.8 


It  thus  appears  that  Octoher  and  February 
are  the  two  months  when  brilliant  auroras  are 
most  likely  to  be  seen,  and  that^  of  these  two 
maxima  of  the  annual  cycle,  October  has  rather 
the  advanti^e. 

Prof.  A.  E.  Twining  gives  to  the  Ameriean 
Journal  of  Seience  the  fruits  of  observations  of 
the  aorora,  made  by  himself  and  others,  in  differ- 
ent parts  if  the  United  States.  It  is  shown  that 
the  maximum  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle 
in  this  country  occurred  about  the  time  of  the 
maximum  variation  in  England  and  in  Ger- 
many. Three  epochs  of  extreme  and  sudden 
deviation  were  noted,  followed  by  as  many  of 
sodden  change  back  again.  Prof.  Twining, 
from  the  data  at  his  command,  estimates  the 
height  of  the  aurora  at  852  miles  above  the 
earth's  surface.  The  ascertained  height  for  a 
similar  zone  in  Pebruary,  1870,  was  889  miles. 

Vogel  attempts  to  identify  the  spectrum  of 
the  aorora  witn  that  of  the  air,  and  submits 
wme  evidence  in  favor  of  his  theory.  For  the 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  author  determined 
the  wave-lengths  of  the  positive  lines  in  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  air ;  employing, 
for  the  work,  Geissler  tubes,  the  discharge 
being  that  of  a  weak  inductorium.  One  auroral 
line  appears  to  correspond  with  one  of  a  system 
of  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen.  The 
lightest  line  in  the  auroral  spectrum  is  found 
in  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen  as  a  faint  line. 
Another  line  exists  both  in  the  spectrum  of 
nitrogen,  and  that  of  air.  Another  line  cor- 
responds very  accurately  with  a  line  in  the 
spectrum  of  oxygen.  These,  and  otiier  coin- 
cidences, lead  Yogel  to  conclude  that  the  spec- 
tmm  of  the  aurora  may,  with  great  probability, 
i>e  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  air-spec- 
tram,  the  variability  of  the  spectra  of  gases, 
onder  different  circumstances  of  temperature 
and  pressure,  being  well  established. 


The  population,  as  given  above,  includes 
859  natives  in  Victoria,  8,869  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  87,502  in  New  Zealand.  Not  in- 
cluded are  the  natives  of  Queensland  and  the 
Northern  Territory,  whose  number  is  estimated 
at  over  15,000. 

According  to  official  calculations,  the  popu- 
lation of  Tasmania  amounted  in  December, 
1870,  to  100,764 ;  that  of  Victoria  in  Decem- 
ber, 1871,  to  752,287 ;  and  that  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, in  the  same  month,  to  189,018. 

The  growth  of  most  of  the  colonies  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  very  rapid,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  Victoria,  in  1886,  only 
numbered  224 ;  South  Australia,  in  1888,  6,000, 
and  New  South  Wales,  in  1821,  29,788  inhabi- 
tants. In  some  colonies  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation has,  howeverj  been  much  less  marked 
within  the  last  ten  years  than  before,  and 
great  efforts  are  therefore  made  to  giv6  a  new 
impulse  to  immi^ation.  Official  investigations 
in  South  Austrdia  revealed  the  fact  that,  from 
1861  to  1871,  nearly  250,000  pounds  sterling 
had  been  spent  by  the  several  governments  of 
that  colony  in  the  endeavor  to  establish  immi- 
gration on  a  sound  and  permanent  footing; 
but  that  the  total  result  thus  far  had  been  only 
4,000  persons.  The  government  of  this  colony, 
therefore,  intended  to  abandon  the  present 
plan  of  payinff  the  passage-money  of  the 
mimigrants,  and  to  substitute  what  is  known 
as  the  ^^land  order  warrant"  system.  This 
system  is  designed  to  encourage  persons  of 
some  capital  to  come  out  to  the  colony  at  their 
own  expense,  receiving  on  arrival  land  orders 
of  the  nominal  valu e  of  £1 6  each.  The  Parlia- 
ments of  several  other  colonies  likewise  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  immigration,  with  a 
view  to  mining  their  laws  on  the  subject 
more  effective.  The  Parliament  of  Queensland 
restored  the  transferable  land  orders,  with  the 
proviso  that  immigrants  must  reside  twelve 
months  in  the  colony  before  they  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  their  land  orders,  each  of 
which  is  to  be  of  the  value  of  |20,  payable  in 
land,  and  to  be  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  its 
owner  so  soon  as  he  shall  be  entitled  to  have 
it  issued  in  his  favor.  Employers  of  labor  are 
^so  to  have  a  land  order  for  each  immigrant 
whom  they  may  introduce  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  assist-ed  immigrants  are  to  have  the 
right  of  receiving  land  orders  on  fulfilment  of 
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the  residence  condition  and  on  payment  of  the 
balance  of  their  passage-money.  The  amount 
to  be  paid  toward  an  assisted  passage  has  also 
been  reduced,  and  liberal  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  introdaction  of  free  immigrants. 
The  Government  of  the  colony  intends  to  ex- 
pend £50,000  on  immigration  daring  each  ot 
the  next  three  years. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colonies, 
in  1869,  were  as  follows : 


COLONIES. 

RrrcBM. 

ExpMdlloi*. 

PsbUsDabt. 

New  Soath Wales... 
Victoria 

£i,44S,640 

8,070,969 

664,689 

96,181 

748,068 

846,467* 

8,517,078 

£3,608,979 

a,61A,018 

786,160 

119,905 

771.991 

441.n8* 

8,660,859 

£9,081,180 
10,885,900* 

South  Australia 

Westera  Australia. . 

Queensland 

Ta^niKnla 

1,944,700 
No  debt 
8,460,750* 
1,814,000 

New  Zealand 

7,800,616 

Total 

£10,788,967 

£10,884,485 

£84,146,096 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  imports 
and  exports  (inclusive  of  precious  metals) : 


COLONIES. 

New  Sontb  Wales 

£7,757,981 

13,468,757 

3,039,793 

989,500 

1,586,799 

960,000* 

4,976,196 

£7,991,088 

Victoria 

13,470,014 

South  Australia 

3,419,487 
304,447 

Queensland. 

3,006,686 

Tasmania 

880,000* 

New  Zealand 

4,894,860 

Totol 

£99,966,846 

£0.146.481 

The  merchant  navy  of  the  colonies,  in  1871, 
consisted  of  1,740  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of 
200,106  tons.  The  entries  and  clearances  in 
the  Australian  ports,  in  1869,  represented  an 
aggregate  of  4,500,861  tons.  The  greatest 
progress  in  the  construction  of  railroads  has 
Deen  made  by  New  South  Wales,  where  the 
first  railroad  went  into  operation  in  1850,  and 
where  the  total  length  of  railroads,  in  1871, 
was  403  miles.  Victoria,  in  1870,  had  271, 
Queensland  218,  South  Australia  173,  Tasma- 
nia 68,  and  New  Zealand  44  miles.  In  Western 
Australia  the  introduction  of  railroads  was 
soon  expected  to  take  place.  Bills  for  the 
construction  of  a  '^  Transaustraliau  Railroad  " 
were,  in  1872,  discussed  at  length  in  the  Par- 
liaments of  several  colonies. 

The  electric  telegraph  has  been  introduced 
into  each  of  the  colonies.  The  length  of  the 
wires,  in  1871,  was  5,058  in  New  South  Wales, 
8,868  in  Victoria,  1,617  in  South  Australia, 
2,182  in  Queensland,  and  2,777  in  New  Zea- 
land; and  about  15,500  in  all  the  colonies. 
Telegraphic  connection  of  all  the  colonies 
with  England,  by  means  of  the  submarine  ca- 
ble connecting  Java  and  Port  Darwin,  was 
completed  in  the  course  of  1872.  In  New 
Zealand  the  completion  of  the  telegraphic 
line  to  Auckland,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1872,  gives  to  all  the  important  towns  and  set- 
tlements of  this  colony  the  advantages  of  tele- 
graphic communication.  For  years  the  work  of 
connecting  Auckland  with  the  rest  of  the  colony 
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had  been  embarrassed  by  the  jealous  natives, 
through  whose  lands  the  wires  had  to  pass. 

The  cause  of  education  is  rapidly  advancing, 
and  in  several  colonies  it  is  aiaed  by  ^*  compul- 
sion." Each  has  a  board  or  council  of  ^n- 
oation,  consisting  of  a  number  of  members 
appointed  by  the  government.  The  system 
of  edacation  greatly  resembles  the  national 
one  of  Ireland.  The  government  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  common  schools,  and  also 
grants  lud  to  other  schools,  in  case  they  com- 
ply with  certain  regulations.  The  following 
statistics  are  gleaned  from  the  *^  Australian 
Hand-book  and  Almanac  "  for  1872  : 

New  South  Wales. — ^The  number  of  schools 
is  1,804,  with  82,821  scholars.  Under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Education  there  are  846 
schools.  This  class  comprised  859  public,  164 
provisional,  and  82  half-time  schools.  The  de- 
nominational schools  in  connection  with  the 
board,  numbered  264.  (Church  of  England  180, 
Roman  Catholic  98,  Presbyterian  20,  Wesleyan 
15,  Jews  1.)  There  are  also  under  the  control 
of  the  board  6  orphan  and  industrial  schools. 
The  University  of  Sydney  has  41  students ;  St 
Paul's  College  and  St.  John's  College  each  7 
students.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  has 
85  scholars.  Toward  the  support  of  tiiese 
educational  institutions,  £184,000  were  con- 
tributed by  the  Government,  and  £49,000  re- 
ceived in  the  shape  of  fees  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions. The  average  yearly  cost  of  each 
child's  education  is  £2  14«. 

Viatoria, — ^The  day-schools,  inclnding  the 
"common  school "  and  private  edacational  es- 
tablishments, number  1,722,  with  an  attend- 
andance  of  151,844  scholars.  There  are  1,289 
Sunday-schools  in  the  colony,  witii  an  attend- 
ance of  90,092  pupils.  Of  these  schools,  251 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  171  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,and  801  to  the  Wesleyans. 
There  is  a  university  at  Melbourne,  and  several 
colleges,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Scotch, 
Ballarat,  and  Geelong  Colleges,  Presbyterian ; 
Wesley  College,  Wesleyan;  St.  Patrick's  Col- 
lege, Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Melbourne 
Grammar  -  School  and  Geelong  Grammar- 
School,  both  Church  of  England.  The  public 
libraries  of  the  colony,  including  the  81  Me- 
chanics' Institutes,  possess  162,767  volumes. 

South  Atutralia. — ^The  Sunday-schools  in 
connection  with  the  various  religious  denomi- 
nations number  469,  with  80,580  scholars. 
Tiie  number  of  licensed  schools  open  waa  830, 
and  the  average  number  of  scholars  16,828. 

Western  Australia, — The  total  number  of 
schools  under  the  Board  of  Edacation  was  55, 
with  2,188  scholars,  the  average  attendance 
being  1,569. 

Tasmania. — ^The  number  of  schools  support- 
ed by  the  Government  is  116 ;  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  receiving  instruction  15,127. 
Four  superior  colleges,  and  the  private  schools, 
send  up  pupils  every  year  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Associate  of  Arts,  which 
entitles  the  holder,  among  other  advantages,  to 
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compete  annnall^  for  a  scholarship  of  £200 
per  annum,  tenable  for  four  years  at  a  British 
nniTersity. 

Queensland. — ^The  retnms  for  1870  are  111 
schools,  mider  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ;  a^egate  attendance  16,227.  In  case 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  raise  by  snbscrip- 
tion  the  sam  of  £1,000,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  grammar-school,  the  Government 
contributes  double  the  amount  for  the  erection 
of  the  necessary  buildings.  As  yet,  only  Bris- 
bane and  Ipswich  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  grant.  The  number  of  private  schools  is  101. 

2i^  ZMand, — ^The  number  of  public  schools 
is  244,  with  an  average  attendance  of  12,052 
scholars. 

The  least  progressive  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies is  Tasmania.  .The  one  railway  of  the  isl- 
and was,  in  1872,  abandoned  to  the  €k>vem- 
ment,  because  it  failed  to  pay  working  ex- 
penses. The  ministry  of  the  colony  resigned 
because  the  Assembly  rejected  an  income-tax, 
proposed  to  supplement  an  insufficient  reve- 
nue ;  bat  for  a  time  no  one  could  be  found  to 
fill  their  places.  An  agitation  is  going  on  in 
part  of  the  island  for  annexation  to  Victoria. 

AUSTRIA,  Sophia  Fbedsbioa   Dobothba 

WfLHEUONA,  AbOHDUOHSSS  OF,  wlfC  of  FbANZ 

Kabl,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  mother  of  the 
present  Emperor  of  Austria,  Francis  Joseph, 
bom  at  Munich  January  27,  1805 ;  died  in  Vi- 
enna May  28, 1872.    She  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Elector  and  King  of  Bavaria,  Maximilian 
Joseph.    At  the  age  of  nineteen,  she  married 
the  Archduke  Franz  Earl,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  I.  of  Austria,  by  his  second  wife.    The 
archduke  was  a  man  of  weak  intellect,  and 
his  ambitious,  energetic  spouse  was  greatly  his 
superior  in  ability,  and  had  resolved  to  become 
a  power  in  the  state.    A  thorough  believer  in 
*^the  divine  right  of  kings,"  and  detesting 
every  thing  which  looked  like  popular  freedom 
of  action,  she  was  on   the  alert  to  repress 
every  republican  movement  in  the  empire. 
In  1848,  when  Austria,  like  most  of  the  states 
of  Europe,  was  convulsed  by  revolution,  she 
made  her  sharpest  strokes  of  policy,  and,  under 
the  cover  of  his  son's  name,  attained  to  almost 
absolute  power.      The   EJimperor  Ferdinand 
(brother  of  Franz  Earl)  having  abdicated, 
aod  her  husband  having  renounced  his  claim 
to  the  throne,  her  eldest  son,  the  Emperor 
Franz  Joseph,  then  a  boy  of  eighteen  years^ 
succeeded,  by  her  adroit  management,  and  she 
became,  in  the  stormy  peried  which  followed, 
the  controlling  spirit  in  the  councils  of  the 
empire,  and  urged  on  with  implacable  resolu- 
tion the  sanguinary  conflict  with  the  Hunga- 
rians, who,  under  the  leadership  of  Kossuth, 
refused  to  recognize  Franz  Jo8e|H),  and  battled 
heroically  for   independence.     The   ferocity 
with  which  this  war  was  waged  is  laid  to  her 
charge;  and  it  was  she,  although  nominally  the 
young  Emperor,  who  appalled  Europe  by  caus- 
ing the  execution  of  thirteen  Hangarian  nobles 
and  generals  on  a  single  day.    Her  reactionary 


policy,  which  was  carried  into  everyone  of  the 
governmental  measures,  momentarily  triumph- 
ed, only,  as  the  recent  history  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  shows,  to  be  reversed  in  after-years, 
when  successive  disasters  proved  the  want  of 
wisdom  she  had  displayed.  Besides  the  Em- 
peror, the  archduchess  was  the  mother  of  three 
sons,  the  elder  of  whom  was  the  unfortunate 
Archduke  Maximilian  (so-caUed  Emperor  of 
Mexico),  whose  melancholy  fate  in  Mexico  sad- 
dened her  declining  years.  The  other  two 
sons  hold  positions  in  the  Austrian  Army. 

AUSTRO-flUNGARIAN  MONARCHY,  an 
empire  in  Europe.  Emperor,  Francis  Joseph  I., 
bom  August  18, 1880 ;  succeeded  his  uncle,  Fer- 
dinand I.,  on  December  2, 1848.  Heir-apparent, 
Archduke  Rudolph,  bom  August  21, 1858.  The 
ministry  for  the  common  affairs  of  the  whole 
monarch  V  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1872 
composed  as  follows :  Connt  Andrassy  (former- 
ly Prime-Minister  of  Hungary),  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affdrs ;  Baron  von  Holzgethan,  Minister 
of  Finances;  Baron  Euhn  von  Kuhnenfeld, 
Minister  of  War. 

The  area  of  the  total  empire  is  240,881  square 
miles;  that  of  the  cis-Leithan  provinces  115,- 
925.  Tot^,  population  of  the  whole  empire, 
according  to  the*  last  official  census  of  1869, 
85,904,485;*  of  the  cis-Leithan  provinces, 
20,894,980  (or,  exclusive  of  the  army,  20.217,- 
581).  The  fallowing  table  shows  the  population 
of  each  of  the  cis-I^ithan  provinces,  according 
to  officiflJ  calculation  baseci  on  the  movement  of 
population,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1871,  as  well 
as  its  area : 


PBOVINCKS. 

Sqaar*  Mllai. 

PopolatloD. 

L  Cls-Leithsn  ProviDces  (Aus- 
tria proper) : 
1.  Anetria  below  the  Bnns 
a.  AuBtria  above  the  Enns 
8.  Salcbanr 

T,ffi5 
4,688 

2,T67 
8,671 
4,006 
8,867 

8,086 

11,826 

80,064 

8,685 

1,988 

80,818 

4,086 

4,940 

785,682 
162,196 
1,148,842 
887,068 
465,166 

602,418 

888,578 

5,178,541 

2,019,800 

528.075 

4.  StyrJa 

5.  Cariothla 

6.  Camiola 

7.  G0rit2,Gradfska,lBtiia, 

and  Trleete 

8.  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg. . 

9,  Bohemia 

10.  Moravia 

11.  SileBia 

12.  Gallcla 

5,657,862 
621,276 

18.  Bakowlna 

14.  Palmatli^ 

449,268 

Total  cfB-Ldthan  Prov- 
InceB 

116,985 

20,655,870 

In  1880,  these  provinces  had  a  population 
of  15,588,142,  showing  an  increase,  during  the 
period  from  1830  to  1869,  of  29.70  per  cent.,  or 
of  0.76  annually.  More  recently  the  increase 
has  been  more  rapid.  In  1850,  the  cis-Leithan 
provinces  had  a  population  of  17,584,950,  and 
m  1857  of  18,224,500,  showing  since  1850  an 
annual  increase  of  0.81  per  cent.,  and  since 
1857,  of  0.91. 

The  population  of  the  capitals  of  the  several 
provinces  of  cis-Leithania,  according  to  the 
census  of  1869,  was  as  follows : 

*  The  population  of  each  of  the  provlncee  of  the  em- 

Sire,  according  to  the  cenBOB  of  1869,  is  given  in  the 
lMEBUUIT  Ahkual  Ctglopjsdxa  for  1871. 
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CAPITAL. 

PidtIbm. 

Pop.  la  IMS. 

Vfenna* 

Lower  Austria 

Bohemia 

607,514 

Prague 

167,875 

Leinberff 

Oalicia 

87,1U5 

Qrats 

Styria 

86,783 

Prflnn .1... . 

Moravia 

73,404 

Trieste. 

Trieste 

70,274 

Czomowits 

Bukowina 

84,000 

Lius 

Upper  Austria 

Camlola 

80,688 

Liybach » 

28,082 

Zara 

nalnnfitiA 

90,840 

Salzbarg^ ." 

Salzbarff 

20,886 

TroDDaa 

Silesia 

16,606 

InDBpmck 

Tyrol 

16,810 

Klai^eDftirth 

CariDthla 

16,200 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  other 
towns  which,  according  to  the  census  of  1869, 
have  more  than  10,000  inhabitants : 


Towni.  Popdatkm. 

Kolomea 17,679 

Bndweis 17,418 

Trent 17,078 

Drobobicz 16,886 

GOrits 16,669 

Pola 16,824 

ProBsnits. 15,787 

Smlchovr 16,882 

Olmllts 16,229 

Pnsemysl 15,186 

Sebenfco 15,116 

Btanialaa 14,479 

Trau 18,671 

Btembeig 18,500 

Eger ^...  18,468 

Bteyr 18,892 

Karolineathal 18,884 

Wamsdorf 18,180 


Towu. 


FofrnkUoB. 


Castoa 18,043 

Marbaig 12,838 

Kutteoberg 12,747 

SamboT 11,749 

Pisino 11,741 

Benkowacs 11,587 

Jaroslaw 11,166 

Anssig :  10,933 

Almissa 10,918 

Pirano 10,811 

BieUta 10,721 

Kladno 10,707 

Sniatyn 10,6d8 

ObrowiU 10,612 

Dlgnano 10,504 

Znaim 10,415 

TOpliUB 10,156 

Leftmerita 10.0«i 


Towiu.  FopnUtion. 

Cracow 49,886 

Sign 29,827 

Knln 28,771 

Pllsen 28,681 

Beichenberg. 22^894 

Tarnow 21,779 


Towot.  PopobtioD. 

Tamopol 90,087 

Iglaa 20,040 

Demis 19,188 

Wiener-Neastadt....  19,173 

Btody 18,890 

Spalato 18,261 


The  following  table,  which  exhibits,  on  the 
basis  of  the  census  of  1869,  the  statistics  of 
the  social  standing  and  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants, throws  considerftble  light  on  the  de- 
gree of  civilization  attained  by  the  several 
provinces  and  nationalities  of  the  empire : 


PROVINCES. 


TnwoMot 

Hl|{h«r 
KdacftUon. 


OOOUFIBD  WITH 


Lower  Austria 

Upper  Austria 

Salab  uig 

Styrlo 

Garintbla 

Camiola 

GOritz,  Gradiska,  Istria,  I 
and  Trieste,  f  * ' 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg 

Bobemia 

Moravia 

Btlepla 

Qalicia 

Bukowina 

Dalmatia 


Total. 


63,259 
9,8-24 
8,529 

14.198 
8,971 
4,917 

10,056 

20,120 

69,699 

94,047 

6,078 

(H),187 

6,817 

6,010 


606,651 


Agricvltdn 
and 


4S0,S08 
802,019 
65,461 
667,854 
161,094 
225,512 

170,229 

848,529 
1,474,812 
670,481 
147,809 
2,521,948 
960,880 
150,427 


IndnitiU 
Panolts. 


7,606,895 


486,499 

106,626 

16,863 

107,687 

84,597 

82,284 

47,615 

99,686 
694,055 
296,018 

88,623 
188,667 

17,998 

11,048 


Tkadt  and 

CoiDBMNt. 


or 

HOOM  Mid 


2,887,659 


89,597 

14,466 

2,852 

11,706 

8,640 

4,196 

92,908 

18,889 

98,262 

83,059 

6,715 

86,010 

7,819 

7,282 


894,644 


80,196 

85,840 

8,709 

84,855 

7,112 

7,786 

6,810 

15,440 

144,661 

48,621 

15,888 

27,896 

2,728 

1,88T 


■SOTBDllte 

Panooftl 


485,286 


148,608 
40.918 
10,008 
88,718 
11,461 
15,013 

98,680 

48,200 
197^ 
101,814 

18,606 
146,976 

10,820 

92,867 


817,885 


PWMDl  wllhoit 
B«T«BMOf 

thalrmn. 


700,805 
922,886 
54,988 
861,796 
114,666 
l'i8,616 

800,067 

838,604 
9,234,182 
894,462 
926,018 
9,808,883 
907,466 
948,780 


8,404,068 


In  the  number  of  persons  of  higher  educa- 
tion are  included  81,898  clergymen  and  nuns, 
72,147  oflScers  in  active  service,  7,701  military 
persons,  40,503  teachers,  75,642  students,  1,852 
authors,  14,586  artists,  7,280  lawyers  and  nota- 
ries, 4,664  physicians,  8,876  surgeons,  11,759 
mid  wives,  2,278  apothecaries,  and  6,095  per- 
sons otherwise  engaged  in  the  sanitary  service. 
Among  those  engaged  in  agriculture  and  for- 
estry are,  1,784,752  proprietors,  59,248  ten- 
ants, 29,570  officers,  8,646,286  persons  engaged 
for  permanent  help,  1,977,649  day-laborers, 
and  8,895  hunters  and  fishermen.  The  class 
of  persons  without  income  are  thus  divided : 
male  persons  above  14  years,  192,661 ;  below 
14  years,  3,067,802 ;  female  persons  above  14 
years,  2,006,456,  and  below  14  years,  8,137,644. 

Although  the  conflicts  arising  out  of  the  na- 
tionality question  have  assumed  in  no  country 
of  Europe  so  large  dimensions  as  in  Austria, 
no  official  census  of  nationalities  has  been  taken 
since  1850.  The  careful  calculations  made  by 
Dr.  Ficker,  in  his  work,  "  VOlkerstfimme  der 
dsterreichisch-ungarischen  Monarchic  "  (Yien- 

*  Witboat  the  suburbs :  with  the  suburbs  Vienna  has 
826,165  Inhabitants.  According  to  the  enumeration  of 
December,  1871,  Vienna  nambered,  with  its  suburbs,  over 
900,000. 


na,  1869),  have,  however,  been  generally  accept- 
ed as  being  on  the  whole  entirely  trustworthy 
by  all  writers  on  the  subject.  G,  A.  Schimmer, 
in  his  work,  ^*  Statistik  des  5sterreicfaisch-unga- 
rischenEaiserstaates^'  (Vienna,  1872),  gives  Qie 
number  of  the  different  nationalities  in  the  cis- 
Leithan  provinces  as  follows :  Germans,  7,108,- 
900  (85.16  per  cent.) ;  Czechs,  Moravians,  and 
Slovaks,  4,718,800  (28.84  per  cent.);  Poles, 
2,448,500 (12.09 percent.) ;  Kuthenes,  2,684,600 
(12.80  per  cent.);  Sloventzi,  1,196,800  (5.92 
per  cent.);  Groatians  and  Servians,  622,400 
(2.58  per  cent.);  Magyars,  17,700  (0.09  per 
^ent.);  Italians,  587,500  (2.91  per  cent) ;  Bou- 
manians,  207,900  (1.02  per  cent.);  Israelites, 
820,200  (4.06  per  cent);  others,  9,800  (0.04 
per  cent.).  As  regards  the  several  provinces, 
the  German  nationality  exclusively  exists  in 
Upper  Austria  and  in  Salzburg;  it  also  pre- 
vails in  Lower  Austria  (Germans,  90.18  per 
cent,  Czechs,  6.66,  Israelites,  2.66,  the  re- 
mainder being  divided  among  other  nation- 
alities) ;  Carinthia  (Germans,  68.86,  Sloventzi, 
81.15);  Styria  (Germans,  68.78;  Sloventzi,, 
86.66) ;  Tyrol  (Germans,  60.41,  Italians,  89.48) ; 
Silesia  (Germans,  50.98 ;  Czechs,  71.79 ;  Isra- 
elites, 2.18).  The  Czechs  are  a  m^ority  in 
Bohemia  (60.22  per  cent. ;   Germans,  80.01 ; 
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Israelites,  1.75),  and  Moravia  (71.79 ;  Germans, 
25.99 ;  Israelites,  2.13).  In  Camiola,  the  ISlo> 
ventzi  constitute  an  overwhelming  msgority 
(93.29  per  cent. ;  Germans,  6.50).  In  tlie  other 
provinces  the  nationalities  are  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Littoral:  Germans, 4.30  per  cent. ;  Slo- 
ventzi,  42.01 ;  Croatians,  21.13;  Italians,  31.01 ; 
Galicia:  Germans,  8.07 ;  Poles,  42.32;  Kuthe- 
nes,  43.93;  Israelites,  10.62;  Bnkowina:  Ger- 
mans, 8.60;  Bathenes,  40.00 ;  Magyars,  1.56; 
Roumanians,  39.41 ;  Israelites,  9.34:  Dalmatia : 
Croatians  and  Servians,  87.08 ;  Italians,  12.65. 

In  the  Anstro-Hungarian  monarchy  viewed 
as  a  whole,  the  Germans  constitute  25.27  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population,  the  Czechs, 
Moravians  and  Slovacks,  18.41  per  cent.,  the 
Poles,  6.86,  the  Ruthenians,  8.51,  the  Slo- 
ventzi,  3.52,  the  Croatians  and  Servians,  8.22, 
the  Magyars,  16.01,  the  Italians,  1.66,  the 
Eomnanians,  7.54,  the  Israelites,  3.86,  all 
others,  0.14.  Thus  the  German  nationality 
embraces,  if  not  a  majority,  yet  a  considerable 
plarality  of  the  population  of  the  monarchy. 

The  cis-Leithan  provinces,  in  1870,  had  9 
Catholic  archbishops  (7  of  the  Latin  rite,  1  of 
the  Greek  rite,  and  1  of  the  Armenian  rite) ; 
28  bishops  (including  2  vicars-general),  of  whom 
26  were  Catholic  (25  Latin  rite,  1  Greek  rite), 
and  2  Oriental  Greek ;  9  Protestant  Superin- 
tendents ;  8,496  parishes,  of  which  6,567  were 
Catholic  of  the  Latin  or  Armenian,  1,427  Cath- 
oiic  of  the  Greek  rite,  316  Greek  Oriental,  and 
186  Oriental;  19,618  secular  clergymen,  of 
whom  433  were  Oriental  Greek,  202  Evangeli- 
cal, and  the  remainder  Catholic.  The  regular 
clergy  embraced  6,060  monks  and  6,001  nuns 
in  767  monasteries. 

The  universities  had,  in  1871,  the  following 
nnmber  of  professors  and  students : 


14  Schools  of  Midwifery 661  pnplle. 

87  Aj^ricnltnral  Schooltt 1,170      ^' 

4  Naval  Schooli ..  .64 

8  Mining  Schools 120       '' 

7  Htfffaer  Military  Inetitatlons 644 

8  Military  Academies 716 

1  Technical  Military  School 411       '' 

2  Cadet  Institntee 816 

6  Military  Bducational  Hoases 91 1 

Total 6,021       *• 

The  number  of  people's  schools  (Volks- 
schulen),  in  1868,  was  15,054,  with  34,951 
teachers.  These  schools  were  attended  by 
1,691,349  children,  while  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  the  legal  school-age  was  2,219,917. 
The  average  percentage  of  the  children  at- 
tending school  is  76 ;  it  is  smallest  in  the  Buko- 
wina  (20  per  cent.),  Dalmatia  (28  per  cent.), 
and  Galicia  (30  per  cent.).  With  regard  to 
the  denominational  character  of  the  schools, 
12,030  were  Latin  Catholic,  1,742  Greek  Cath- 
olic, 833  Evangelical,  145  Oriental  Greek,  and 
96  Jewish ;  with  regard  to  the  language  which 
prevails  in  tbe  course  of  instruction,  6,318  are 
German,  8,406  Czechic,  481  Polish,  313  Ruthe- 
nian,  438  Slavonian,  25  Servian  and  Croatian,  1 
Magyar,  1,015  Italian,  49  Roumanian,  and  3,008 
mixed. 

The  schools  of  repetition  numbered  12,854, 
with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  624,117  chil- 
dren. The  entire  system  of  public  education 
was  reorganized  by  the  law  of  May  14,  1869. 

The  agricultural  statistics  of  cis-Leithan 
Austria  embraced,  according  to  the  census  ol' 
1869,  1,367,023  horses,  11,625  mules,  31,351 
asses,  7,425,212  homed  cattle,  5,026,398  sheep, 
2,551,473  hogs,  and  913,743  beehives. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
periodicals  which  were,  in  1870,  published  in 
the  several  languages  of  the  monarchy : 


UNIYKHSITIIS. 

Piofeaon. 

StodenU. 

Vienna 

286 
72 
BS 

130 
70 
41 

4,187 

Gratz 

888 

Inncprodc 

648 

Pntene 

1,690 

Cncow 

663 

Lembefg 

904 

Total 

616 

8,676 

The  statistics  of  the  other  literary  institu- 
tiona  of  a  higher  grade  were,  in  1871,  as  follows : 

SCHOOLS.  Toaelicn.    Stodeato. 


LANGUAGES 

• 

1 
1 

« 

^1 

LANGUAGES. 

1 
1 

1^ 

''I 

German 

Czechic 

Polish 

Servian 

Croatian 

Slavonian 

100 
17 
71 

11 

886 

44 

86 

0 

12 

10 

6 

4 

20 

Magyar 

Hoamanian... 

Greek 

Hebrew 

French 

Latin 

82 
4 
2 
2 

1 

•  • 

91 
6 

•  • 

3 

1 
1 

Knthenian .... 

Slovack 

Italian 

Total 

678 

8  Tbeological  Facnlties  (1  Protestant  at 
Vienna,  2  Catholic  at  Salzbnrg  and 

,^  0imm«) 

19 Diocesan  Theolofdcal  Institutions  (17 
Latin  Catholic,  1  Greek  Catholic,  and 
1  Oriental  Greek) 

4  InstitnttonB  of  Snigery  (at  Salzbnrg, 
Inncpmck,  Ohnlit^  and  Lemberg). 

8  Technical  Academies  (2  at  Pragae  and 
1  esdi  at  Vienna,  Gratz,  TrieEte, 
Bronn,  Cracow,  and  Lembeiv) .... 

8  Commercial  Academies  (at  Vienna, 
Oratz,and  Praime). 

8  Academies  of  Mining  and  Forestry. . 

*5  Normal  Schools. 

92  Gymnasia 

53  Realschnlen 

gjtealgymnasia 


808 

1,847 
201 

3,820 

2,249 
116 

2.822 
20,102 
16,622 

4,629 


The  movement  of  the  companies  for  tlie 
navigation  of  the  Danube  and  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd  was,  in  1870,  as  follows : 


D«nab«  Stoun 
Narigmtion  Oompany 

Company  of  the 
Attttrlon  Lloyd. 

steamers 

166 

647 

9,717 

1,520,288 

20,202,926 

42,486,664 
11.828,081 
12,273,638 

64 

Towboats 

Trips 

1.414 

Passengers  conveyed. . . 

Goods  &  baggage  trans- 
ported (in  zoUcentner) 

Valuables     transported 
(\n  florins) 

804,278 

6,887,608 

122.8.37.546 

Revenues  (in  florins)... 
Expenditures 

10.401.321 
9,665,851 

The  special  schools  of  learning  had  the  fol- 
lowmg  number  of  pupils : 

▼OL.  XII. — i     A 


The  Austrian  army,  in  1872,  numbered  on 
the  peace-footing  280,127  men  (16,700  of  whom 
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were  officers),  with  47,815  horses,  and  724 
pieces  of  ordnance.  In  time  of  war,  the  army 
embraced  no  less  than  1,002,649  men,  with 
161,645  horses,  and  1,680  pieces  of  ordnance. 

The  provincial  Diets  are  composed  of  the 
archbishops  and  the  bishops  (the  Diet  of  the 
Tyrol  has  also  four  clerical  delegates  of  the 
St\fte\  the  rectors  of  the  universities,  the  dele- 
gates of  the  large  real  estates  (in  the  Tyrol, 


only  of  the  large  landed  estates  of  the  nobility, 
in  Dalmatia,  of  those  paying  the  highest  taxes), 
of  the  delegates  of  the  towns,  market-towns, 
and  industrial  places,  of  the  delegates  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Trades,  and  of  the 
delegates  of  the  rural  communities.  The  sub- 
joined table  exhibits  the  composition  of  the 
several  Diets,  and  the  number  of  delegates  to 
the  Reichsrath,  which  are  chosen  by  each : 


DIETS. 


Lower  Austria. . 
Upper  AoBtria.. 

Salzbarg 

Styria 

Garinthia 

Camlola. 

GOrltz-GreullBka 

Istria.... 

Tyrol 

Vorarlbeig 

BcTbiemia 

Moravia 

8ile8ia 

Galicla 

Bakowlna 

Dalmatia 


1 

DELXOATES  TO 

r 

ll 

8 

1^ 

Hit 

1 

s 

1 

15 

85 

4 

21 

68 

10 

IT 

8 

19 

60 

6 

10 

S 

8 

SQ 

i 

12 

19 

6 

28 

18 

10 

9 

8 

14 

87 

10 

8 

S 

16 

87 

6 

5 

2 

8 

22 

6 

11 

% 

19 

88 

i 

10 

18 

8 

84 

68 

■  • 

4 

1 

14 

20 

i 

70 

•» 

15 

79 

241 

80 

61 

6 

81 

100 

9 

10 

9 

9 

81 

% 

44 

90 

8 

74 

161 

10 

6 

9 

12 

80 

s 

10 

8 

8 

90 

48 

•  t 

II 


18 

10 
3 

13 
6 
ti 
S 
fi 

10 
2 

H 

22 

G 

89 

5 

5 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1871  the  cis- 
Leithan  provinces  were  under  the  administra- 
tion of  a  ministry  representing  the  German 
Constitutional  party  (Deutsche  Yerfassungs- 
partei).  In  the  Reichsrath  this  party,  however, 
did  not  control  a  minority,  but  numbered  93 
out  of  203  members,  in  the  speech  with  which 
the  Emperor,  on  December  27,  1871,  opened 
the  Reichsrath,  two  measures  had  been  desig- 
nated as  prominent  features  of  the  Auersperg 
cabinet.  The  Government,  it  was  said,  would 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  Galicia,  in  so  far  as 
they  were  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the 
empire,  and  steps  would  be  taken  which  would 
render  the  Reichsrath  a  completely  representa- 
tive body.  In  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  both  Houses  adopted,  without  amend- 
ment, an  address  to  the  crown,  calling  its  at- 
tention to  the  manifest  increase  of  discontent 
amoD^  the  subjects  of  various  portions  of  the 
empire,  arising  from  recent  misgovemroent, 
'  and  particularly  opposing  an  increase  of  taxa- 
tion for  military  purposes. 

On  February  20th,  the  House  of  Delegates 
adopted,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the 
Government,  an  important  supplement  to  the 
electoral  law,  providing  that  **  when  delegates 
chosen  from  a  provincial  Diet  into  the  Reichs- 
rath resign  their  seats  as  members  of  the  pro- 
vincial Diet,  or,  of  the  Reichsrath  during  the 
session  of  the  latter,  or  when,  in  consequence 
of  permanent  absence,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  having  left  the  Reichsrath,  the  Emperor  can 
order  new  members  of  the  Reichsrath  to  be 
elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  districts  from 
which  the  members  of  the  Diet  had  been 
chosen.**  The  Upper  House  consented  to  this 
election  biU  on  March  5th,  by  a  vote  of  70 


against  10.  In  order  to  secure,  if  possible,  a 
trustworthy  minority  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, the  Government,  on  March  16th,  dis- 
solved the  Diet  of  Bohemia,  which  was  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  opposition,  and  or- 
dered elections  for  a  new  Diet,  which  was  con- 
voked for  the  24th  of  April.  As  these  elections 
were  to  have  a  decided  influence  on  the  politi- 
cal complexion  of  the  Reichsrath,  they  were 
for  the  time  the  chief  subject  of  discussion  in 
cis-Leithan  Austria,  and  were  hotly  contested. 
The  vote  of  the  large  landed  estate  being  favor- 
able to  the  Government,  the  latter  saw  its  ex- 
pectations realized.  Forty  of  the  fifty-four 
members  elected  by  the  new  Bohemian  Diet 
to  the  Reichsrath  joined  the  Constitutional 
party,  which  thus  controlled  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Reichsrath, 
even  if  the  Poles  should  not  vote  for  it.  The 
session  of  the  Diet  was  closed  on  June  23d. 
The  two  great  reforms,  the  introduction  of 
which  had  been  regarded  as  the  chief  ta&k  of 
the  ministry,  the  substitution  of  direct  elec- 
tions to  the  Reichsrath  for  the  indirect  election 
of  the  delegates  by  the  provincial  Diets,  and 
the  Ausgleich  (agreement)  with  the  Poles,  were 
not  carried  through.  The  ministry  ofi^ered  to 
the  Poles  extensive  concessions,  but  at  the 
same  time  declared  that  nothing  would  be 
granted  incompatible  with  the  dualistic  basis 
of  the  entire  empire. 

All  the  Diets  of  the  cis-Leithan  provinces 
were  opened  on  N"ovember  6th,  and  to  each 
the  Government  submitted  a  bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  friendly  courts  of  arbitration.  In 
the  Tyrolese  Diet  a  violent  opposition  was 
made  to  the  Government  because  the  latter 
had  deprived  the  theological  faculty  of  the 
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rairer^ty  of  Innspraok,  all  the  professors  of  ties  are  no  longer  to  be  chosen  by  the  Diets 

which  are  Jesuits,  of  its  right  to  elect  the  reo-  of  the  several  provinces,  bat  directly  by  the 

tor  of  the  university.     The  mtgority  of  the  people.    Their  number  will  be  increased  by 

Diet,  therefore,  in  union  with  its  president,  one  hundred  and  twenty.    The  deputies  to  be 

M.  Landesiianptmann,  refhsed  to  admit  the  chosen  by  each  province  will  be  distributed 

new  rector,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  position,  is  a  (in  accordance  with  the  law  regulating  the 

member  of  the  Diet,  and  the  Government  dis-  election  of  the  provincial  diets)  into  the  four 

solred  the  Diet.    In  the  Diet  of  Galicia  there  groups  of— 1.  The  holders  of  large  real  es- 

was,  as  usual,  a  conflict  between  the  Poles  and  tates  (or  those  paying   the   highest  taxes) ; 

Kathenians.    The  latter  advocated  a  law  Intro-  2.  The  towns,  market-towns,  and   industrial 

dacmg  direct  elections  to  the  Reichsrath ;  but  places ;  8.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 

the  Polish  migority  voted  it  down.    In  the  Industry ;  4.  The  rural  communities.    In  the 

Diet  of  Lower  Austria  a  resolution  was  pre-  groups  of  large  holders  of  real  estate,  and  of 

seoted  calling  upon  the  €K>yemment  to  hasten  the  rural  communities,  the  increase  in   the 

the  constitutional  introduction  of  direct  voting  number  of  deputies  will  be  fifty  per  cent.    For 

for  members  of  the  Keichsratb.    In  the  Bohe-  the  towns  ana  rural  communities,  the  electoral 

mian  Diet  a  resolution  was  proposed  in  favor  districts  will  in  future  be  arranged  so  that  in 

of  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  the  every  district  only  one  deputy  may  be  chosen, 

modifioation  of  the  present  system  of  electing  Every  one  who  has  a  right  tp  vote  is  eligible 

the  Diet.  in  every  district  of  any  of  the  countries  repre- 

The  session  of  the  Beichsrath,  which  was  sented  in  the  Reichsrath.    The  deputies  are 

opened  on  December  12,  1872,  was  likely  to  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years.    For  the  group 

exceed  in  importance  any  previous  one.    In  of  rural  communities,  they  are  chosen  indi- 

order  to  prevent  the  fi-equent  refusal  of  mem-  rectly,  through   electors ;   in    all  the   other 

bers  of  the  minority  to  attend  the  Reichsrath,  groups,  directly  by  the  voters. 
the  Government,  immediately  after  the  open-        The  report  made  by  the  Minister  of  Finances 

log  of  the  session,  proposed  a  new  electoral  was  most  favorable.    He  expects  to  be  able  to 

law,  the  principal  features  of  which  were  as  close  the  financial  year  (1878)  by  a  surplus  of 

follows:  The  members  of  the  House  of  Depu-  three  and  a  half  million  florins. 


B 

BABINET,  Jaoqites,  a  French  physicist  and  what  he  termed  homolographic  maps ;  i.  e., 

astronomer,  born  at  Lusignan,  March  6,  1794;  charts  or  maps  in  which  the  spaces  on  the 

died  in  Paris,  October  24, 1872.    He  was  a  pu-  earth  and  tho^e  on  the  maps  preserved  a  fixed 

pil  of  M.  Binet  at  the  Imperial  Lyceum  Napo-  relation  to  each  other.    M.  JBabinet  was  a  vo- 

leon,  entered  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1812,  luminous  writer  on  scientific  topics,  and  added 

and  was  subseouently  transferred  to  the  higher  very  largely  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge 

Military  School  of  Metz,  whence  he  graduated  in  regard  to  them.    He  published  an  admiralne 

as  snb-lieutenant  of  artillery.    He  soon  aban-  elementary  treatise  on  '*  Descriptive  Geom- 

doned  a  mUitary  career  for  that  of  a  teacher,  etry,"  a  valuable  series  of  "  Studies  and  Lect- 

and  was   successively  Professor   of  Mathe-  ures  upon  the  Sciences  of  Observation  and  their 

matics  at  Fontenoy  la  Comte,  at  Poitiers,  Practical   Applications,"  in  eight  vols.;  and 

and  at  the  College  of  St.  Louis  in  Paris.    From  nearly  thirty  memoirs,  some  of  them  of  great 

1825  to  1828  he  delivered  courses  of  lectures  length,  on  astronomy,  meteorology,  mathemat- 

OQ  meteorolo^  at  the  Athenseum ;    in  1838  ics,  theoretical  and  applied  physics,  most  of 

he  succeeded  Savary  at  the  College  of  France,  which  appeared  first  in  the  "  Annals  of  Phys- 

and  two  years  later  he  entered  the  Academy  ics  and  Chemistry,"  or  in  the  transactions  of 

of  Sciences  as  the  successor  of  Dulong.     He  the  Academy.    Yet  this  able  and  occomplished 

became  soon  after  Assistant  Astronomer  at  physicist  sometimes  fell  into  error  from  too 

the  Bureau  of  Longitudes.    He  was  decorated  strict  adherence  to  preconceived  theories ;  as 

vUhthe  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1831.  when,  in  1866,  he  published  an  elaborate  me- 

M.  Babinet  possessed  a  high  degree  of  me-  moir  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  attempting  to 

chanical  genius,  and  invented  numerous  valu-  lay  a  telegraphic  cable  across  the  Atlantic.    It 

able  instruments  and  machines  for  the  facili-  was,  he  declared,  an  absurdity,  and,  even  if  it 

tation  of  physical  research ;  among  these  were  were  possible  to  send  communications  through 

an  important  improvement  of  the  pneumatic  it,  it  would  not  at  the  longest  work  more  than 

macbme,  which  has  long  been  known  as  Babi-  two  or  three  days.    His  memoir  was  hardly 

net's  improved  pneumatic  machine ;   a   hy-  printed  before  the  admirable  working  of  the 

urometer,  for  measuring  the  absorption  of  liq-  cable  disproved  his  predictions. 

^ids;  a  goniometer  for  measuring  and  deter-  BACHE,  Colonel  and  Brevet  Brigadier-Gen- 

^ining  the  angles  of  refraction  in  transparent  eral  Habtmak,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  an 

substances,  etc.    He  had  also  devised  a  new  eminent  civil  and  military  engineer,  bom  in 

method  of  cartography,  by  which  he  produced  Philadelphia  in  1797 ;  died  in  that  city,  Octo- 
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ber  8, 1872.    He  was  a  great-grandson  of  Ben-  the  democratic  party.    The  Government  was 

jamin  Franklin,  a  cousin  of  the  late  Prof.  A.  authorized,  in  individual  cases,  to  exempt  per- 

1).  Bache,  and  a  brother  of  Dr.  Franklin  Bache.  sons  from  the  provisions  of  the  law.    The 

lie  entered  the  Military  Academy  in  1814,  grad-  Diet  also,  for  the  first  time,  discussed  the  worn- 

uated  thence  in  1818,  and  was  at  once  pro-  an's  rights  question,  Deputy  Muller,  of  Pforz- 

moted  as  brevet  captain  of  staff,  and  assistant  heim,    advocating  the  principle    that  in  all 

topographical  engineer.    For  a  period  of  forty-  questions  relating  to  women,  and  in  particular 

seven  years,  without  any  extended  leave  of  to  all  questions  concerning  female  schools, 

absence,  he  was  constantly  employed  on  topo-  woman  should  take  a  part  in  the  discussion 

graphical  surveys  and  works  of  hydrograpnic  and  the  adoption  of  the  laws, 
and  civil  engineering  under  the  direction  of        The  special  ministry  of  war  was  abolished 

the  War  Department,  and  subsequently  served  on  December  27,  1871,  as  the  military  conven- 

on  the  Light-house  Board  till  May  7,  1867,  tion  concluded  with  Prussia  provided  for  the 

when  he  was  at  his  own  request  placed  on  the  entire  consolidation  of  the  Baden  army  with 

retired  list.    He  had  risen  through  the  various  that  of  Prussia.    Area,  5,912  square  miles; 

grades  of  engineer  rank  by  the  faithful  and  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1871, 

continuous  performance  of  his  duties,  and  in  1,461,428.    The  country  is  divided  into  four 

March,  1865,  received  the  brevet  of  brigadier-  districts,  which,  in  1871,  had  the  following 

general,  the  highest  honor  of  his  corps,  for  area  and  population : 
long,  faithful,  and  meritorious  services.  Among 
his  engineering  works  of  most  conspicuous 
merit  were  the  construction  of  the  Delaware 
breakwater,  and  the  successful  application  of 
iron-screw  piles  for  the  foundation  of  light- 
houses upon  sandy  shoals  and  coral-reefs.  But 
his  long  record  is  too  full  for  a  mention  of  even 
its  most  salient  details.    Bearing  a  name  dis-        The  population  of  the  largest  cities,  in  1871, 

tinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  army  and  of  was  as  follows:  Carlsruhe,  86,622 ;  Mannheim, 

science,  he  not  only  kept  it  unsullied  but  added  89,614 ;  Freiburg,  24,699 ;  Heidelberg,  19,988 ; 

to  its  lustre  by  his  numerous  and  important  Pforzheim,  19,801 ;  Rastatt,   11,659 ;   Baden, 

services  to  his  country,  dignifying  the  corps  of  10,083 ;  Constance,  10,052 ;  Bruchsal,  9,786. 
which  he  was  an  honored  member  by  hisabili-        In  the  budget  for  the.  two  years  1872  and 

ties  and  achievements,  and  sustaining  always  1878,  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were  esti- 

the  high  title  of  a  soldier  and  gentleman.  mated  at  87,529,829  florins  each.    The  general 

BADEN,  a  grand-duchy  in   Southwestern  public  debt,  on  January  1,  1872,  amounted  to 

Germany,  forming  a  part  of  the  German  Em-  83,608,015  florins ;  the  railroad  debt  to  123,- 

pire.    Grand-duke  Frederick,  bom  September  966,416  florins.    The  army  of  Baden  consti- 

9,  1826,  became  regent  of  Baden  in  the  place  tutes  the  larger  portion  of  the  Fourteenth 

of  his  imbecile  brother.  Grand-duke  Ludwig,  Army  Corps  of  the  German  Army, 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1852 ;  assumed        BALTA,  Colonel  Josi,  President  of  the  Rc- 

thetitleGrand-dukeof  Baden  in  1856;  married  public  of  Peru  from  August,   1868,  to   Lis 

on  September  20th  to  Luise,  only  daughter  of  death ;  was  murdered  by  order  of  his  late  Min- 

the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  heir-apparent,  his  ister  of  War,  General  Tomas  Gutierrez,  July 

eldest  son,  Frederick  William,  bom  July  9,  26,  1872.     Colonel  Balta,  who  had  taken  an 

1867.    The  state  ministry  consists  of  Dr.  J.  active  part  in  the  various  revolutions  witli 

Jolly,  President  (since  February  12,  1868)  and  which  Peru  has  been  afliicted  for  many  yearn. 

Minister  of  the  Interior  (since  July  27,  1866);  and  who  had  led  a  revolt  in  Northern  Peru 

R.  von  Freydorf,  President  of  the  Ministry  of  against  the  sway  of  the  Dictator-President 

the  Grand-ducal  Houses  of  Justice  and  Foreign  Prado  in  1867,  was  elected  President  himself 

Affairs  (since  February  2,   1871)  ;   L.  C.  F.  by  a  large  m^ority  in  April,  1868,  and  was  in- 

Turban,  President  of  the  Ministry  of  Com-  augurated  August  2,  1868.    His  administra- 

merce  (since  October,  1872) ;  and  M.  Ellstat-  tion  had  been  on  the  whole  a  prosperous  and 

ler,  President  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  (since  popular  one,  though  there  had  been  some  small 

February,  1868).  disturbances  between  the  Pemvians  and  Ital- 

During  the  session  of  the  Diet,  which  was  ians  resident  in  the  country,  and  a  serious  in- 
opened  on  November  21,  1871,  and  closed  on  surrection  of  the  Chinese  coolies.  But  the 
March  21,  1872,  the  relations  between  church  people,  or  rather  the  politicians  who  rule  them, 
and  state  were  a  prominent  subject  of  legisla-  are  fickle,  and  ready  for  any  change  which  will 
tion.  An  additional  section  to  the  law  on  give  them  a  hold  on  power.  The  principal 
public  instruction  was  adopted,  according  to  complaint  made  against  Colonel  Balta  was, 
which  members  of  religious  orders,  or  of  re-  that  his  administration  was  too  progressive  ; 
ligious  cengregations  resembling  orders,  are  too  ready  to  adopt  the  views  and  policy  of 
not  permitted  to  act  as  teachers  at  any  school  other  prosperous  American  republics.  As  the 
or  educational  institution  of  the  grand-duchy,  time  for  the  presidential  election  drew  near. 
The  law  was  adopted  by  all  votes  except  the  and  he  could  not,  according  to  the  Constitu- 
eight  of  the  Catholic  and  the  three  votes  of  tion,  be  at  once  reelected,  he  had  thrown  his 


inflaence  in  favor  of  the  alectioa  of  Dr. 
Arenas,  wJio  wonlil  carry  ont  Lis  imlicy. 
The  opposing  candidate  was  Dod  Manuel 
Fardo,  and  so  close  watt  the  vote,  the  mode 
ofchooaiag  a  president  being,  lilte  ours,  by  aa 
electoral  college,  that  the  election,  wa^  tbrowa 
into  the  Peraviaa  Congress,  and  a  prelimi- 
nary meeting  of  Congress  was  assembled  July 
U,  1BT2,  to  decide  tae  qneation  of  tbe  preai- 
denc,'.  Heantime  General  Tomas  Gntierrez, 
Bjlta'g  Secretary  of  War,  had  been  nt^ing  the 
President  to  annul  Cbe  election,  and  by  a  Mvp 
iitat  aasnme  the  power  of  dictator  over  the 
republic  Balta  was,  however,  n  man  of  too 
much  principle  to  do  this,  and  having  ascer- 
I'lined  that  Congress  woald  decide  la  favor  of 
Don  Maaael  Pitrdo,  bis  opponent,  he  mode 
psblic  his  intention  of  resigning  Iiis  oiSco  on 
[he  temuDBtion  of  his  term,  to  tbe  successor 
appointed  by  Congress.  This  did  not  suit 
iriitierrez,  and  be  immediately  seized  and  im- 
prJKiDed  Balta,  and  procMmed  himself  su- 
preme chief  of  the  repoblic,  placing  his  broth- 
ers, Sjlrestre  and  Marceliano,  in  ofBce  as  min- 
'ii'.tn.  This  asarpation  was  of  brief  duration . 
The  President-elect  fled  to  the  foreign  wnr- 
ihips  in  the  port  of  Oallao  for  protection,  but 
neither  tbe  people  nor  tbe  soldiers  would  rally 
anJer  Gutierrer,  and  four  days  after  the  usiir- 
pitioQ  eommenoed,  nnder  the  leadership  of 
Colonel  Zevallos,  a  body  of  the  people  at- 
taekei!  andkiiled  Sylvestre  Gutierrez,  the  usurp- 
k'»  Mbister  of  War.  Hearing  this,  and  re- 
solred  to  be  revenged.  General  Gntierrez  sent 
tils  brother  Uarceliano  to  the  military  barracks, 
■'here  President  Balta  was  confined,  with  or- 
ders to  kill  him  there  and  then.  Marceliano 
shot  him  at  once  as  he  lay  on  his  conch,  ill, 
but  the  same  night  both  he  and  hia  brother, 
the  nsuriier,  were  killed,  and  their  bodies  hong 
the  next  morning,  naked  and  disfigured,  in 
front  of  the  cathedral.     (Se«  Pbbc.) 

BAPTISTS.  Kkoclab  BiPnsTB.— In  tho 
fijllowiog  table  ia  given  a  general  exhibit  of 
the  associations,  churche?,  ministers  and  mem- 
l<er^  of  the  Baptist  denomiantioQ  tbtoogboat 
the  Torld : 
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The  churches  are  grouped  into  associations, 
of  which  the  number  is  now  820. 

The  following  table  shows  tbe  growth  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  throughout  the  United 
States,  by  periods  averaging  ten  years  each, 
Hnce  the  year  1770 : 
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The  following  statistics  of  the  Baptist  church- 
es of  Great  Britain  are  given  in  the  Baptist 
ffand-BooitoiUTi: 


The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  reg- 
ular Baptist  chnrohes  in  the  United  States,  as 
triien  in  tbe  American  Baptiit  Year-Book 
F'^r  1372.  The  table  is  arranged  in  the  order 
'-i  the  proportion  of  members  of  the  Bap- 
lit  chnrches  to  tbe  entire  populotion  of  each 
£we: 
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Of  the  3,459  churches  in  England  and  Wales, 
1,040  aro  in  England,  and  519  in  Wales.     The 
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nnmber  of  members  is,  in  England,  178,183 ;  sions  are  included  churcbes  in  Germany,  Hol- 

in  Wales,  54,905.    The  total  number  of  obap-  land,  Denmark^  Switzerland,  Poland,  Busbia, 

els  or  preacbing-stations  in  tbe  United  King-  Turkey,  and  Britisb   Kaffraria.    The  report 

dom  is  8,044.  gives  the  number  of  churches  in  these  missions 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bap-  as  103 ;  stations  and  out-stations,  1,236 ;  min- 
tist  Missfhna/ry  Union  was  held  in  the  city  of  isters  and  colporteurs,  270 ;  persons  baptized 
New  York  on  the  2l8t  of  May.  The  Ameri-  in  1871,  1,290;  members,  19,398. 
can  Baptist  Free  Mission  Society,  having  de-  The  returns  from  the  French  mission  are 
termined  to  dose  its  operations  as  a  separate  imperfect.  Eight  churches  reported  21  bap- 
organization,  had  invited  the  Union  to  take  tisms  during  the  year,  and  a  total  of  574  mem- 
charge  of  its  work  in  Japan.  The  offer  of  the  bers.  The  number  of  persons  baptized  in 
Society  was  accepted,  and  the  members  of  the  Sweden  was  674 ;  number  of  members  in  the 
Free  Mission  Society  were  welcomed  to  fuU  churches,  14,727.  No  statistics  were  received 
codperation  in  the  work  of  the  Union.  A  re-  from  Spain  and  Greece.  So  far  as  reports  had 
port  was  made  of  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  been  received,  the  total  number  of  members  in 
the  Burmah  Baptist  Missionary  Convention,  the  European  missions  was  shown  to  be  28,- 
held  at  Maulmain,  October  21,  1871.  Ninety  694;  number  of  churches  in  Europe  and  Africa, 
ministers,  missionaries,  teachers,  and  lay  dele-  331 ;  of  preachers  and  colporteurs,  894;  of 
gates,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  natives  children  in  Sunday-schools,  6,244.  The  re- 
were  present.  The  convention  had  appropri-  ports  of  all  the  missions  in  Asia,  Europe,  and 
ated  2,150  rupees  for  preaching  and  educa-  Africa,  give  a  total  of  nearly  1,700  stations 
tional  purposes  at  the  different  stations.  The  and  out-stations;  770  churches;  1,000  laborers 
Karen  Christians  of  Burmah  had  been  for  a  of  all  classes ;  3,887  baptisms ;  and  52,700 
time  divided  into  two  branches,  but  a  reunion  members. 

bad  been  effected  between  them.  A  plan  for  The  receipts  of  the  American  Baptist  Bilh 
the  reorganization  of  the  Missionary  Union  and  Publication  Society^  for  the  year  ending 
was  presented,  and  was  designated  as  a  prop-  on  the  last  of  April,  were:  in  the  business  de- 
osition  to  be  considered  at  the  next  annual  partment,  $335,254.94 ;  in  the  missionary  de- 
meeting.  It  provides  that  the  Union  shall  be  partment,  $51,114.01 ;  in  all,  $386,368.95.  This 
composed  of  the  members  for  life  who  shall  amount  exceeds  the  receipts  of  any  previous 
have  been  constituted  such  previous  to  June  year  by  $54,219.86.  Fiity-six  colporteurs  and 
1, 1878,  and  of  delegates  to  be  chosen  annually  Sunday-school  missionaries  were  in  commis- 
by  the  conventions  and  associations  of  the  sion  during  the  year.  They  had  constituted 
United  States  and  the  British  Provinces,  npon  23  churches,  and  organized  86  Sunday-schools, 
the  following  basis:  Seven  delegates  to  be  The  Society  publishes  a  paper  for  Sunday- 
chosen  by  each  association,  and  one  additional  schools,  a  series  of  uniform  Sunday-school  les- 
delegate  for  every  four  thousand  members  of  sons,  a  paper  for  teachers,  "helps"  for  Sun- 
the  Baptist  churches.  The  gross  receipts  of  day-schools,  and  is  preparing  to  establish  a 
the  Union  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1872,  paper  for  infant  classes.  It  conducts  a  Sun- 
were  $212,199.10.  Of  this  sum  $2,000  were  day-school  mission-work  in  many  of  the  States 
received  to  be  held  as  permanent  fund ;  $5,-  and  Territories.  Its  executive  board  has  a])- 
137.04  were  received  from  the  Woman's  Bap-  pointed  a  Sunday-school  secretary,  who  is  to 
tist  Missionary  Society  East ;  and  $2,635.64  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  extension, 
from  the  Woman^s  Baptist  Missionary  Society  organization,  and  improvement  of  Sunday- 
West.  The  expenditures  of  the  Union  during  schools  and  Sunday-school  missions.  State 
the  same  period  were  $228,962.17.  The  num-  Sunday-school  secretaries,  or  missionaries,  are 
ber  of  missions  under  the  care  of  the  Union  is  sustained  in  connection  with  this  Society  in 
fourteen ;  of  these,  eight  are  in  Asia,  five  are  each  of  the  following  States :  West  Virginia, 
in  Europe,  and  one  is  in  Africa.  There  are  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
in  the  Asiatic  missions  20  stations  at  which  Kansas,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
American  missionaries  reside,  more  than  400  and  Kentucky ;  and  among  the  colored  people 
out-stations,  and  435  churches.  The  number  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  Rev.  W. 
of  persons  baptized  during  the  year  was  1,902.  C.  Van  Meter  was,  on  the  14th  of  February, 
The  whole  number  of  members  in  the  churches  appointed  a  missionary  of  the  Society  to  Borne, 
was  20,318.  There  are  also  several  Baptist  At  the  anniversary,  which  was  held  in  New 
churches  in  Burmah  which  are  not  under  the  York  in  May,  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
immediate  supervision  of  the  Union.  If  the  the  Society  was  proposed.  It  is  similar  to  the 
members  of  these  churches  are  added,  the  en-  plan  which  is  at  present  nnder  consideration 
tire  number  of  Baptist  members  in  Asia  will  m  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
be  not  less  tlian  24,000,  One  hundred  and  one  This  plan  proposes  that  the  Society  shall  con- 
American  laborers  are  connected  with  the  sist  of  its  life-members  and  honorary  life- 
missions  in  Asia,  of  whom  44  are  men,  and  57  members,  who  shall  have  been  constituted  such 
are  women.  The  number  of  native  assistants  previous  to  June  1,  1873,  of  five  delegates 
is  nearly  600,  of  whom  about  80  are  ordained  from  each  State  Association  or  Convention,  of 
ministers.  additional  delegates  in  the  ratio  of  one  for  each 

In  the  missions  designated  as  German  mis-  ten  thousand  members  of  the  Baptist  churches, 
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and  of  three  representatives  from  each  of  the  A  National  Baj^tUt  Educational  Oon/cention^ 

denominational   societies.     The   Society   ex-  called  by  the  Ilational  Baptist  Educational 

praised  its  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  Bonth-  Commission,  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  28th 

era  Baptists  to  erect  a  meeting-house  in  Rome,  of  May.    One  hundred  and  twenty-one  dele- 

The  Executive  Board  were  instructed  to  pre-  gates  were  in  attendance  from   twenty-one 

pare  and  publish  a  history  of  the  denomina-  States,  one  Territory,  and  the  District  of  Co- 

tion  in  the  United  States,  Including  its  work  lumbia,  representing  sixty  different  institu- 

in  missionary  education  and  in  other  forms  of  tions.    The  Hon.  Francis  Wayland,  on  being 

benevolence,  to  be  issued  in  1876.  elected  president,  announced  the  purpose  of 

In  the  volume  of  the  Aststual  Otolopjedia  the  convention  to  be  the  consideration  of 
for  1871  a  mention  was  made  of  the  negotia-  means  by  which  the  standard  of  denomina- 
tions for  a  union  between  the  Am&riean  and  tional  education  in  the  United  States  might  be 
Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  late  American  revised,  and  its  methods  improved.  -  The  sec- 
Baptist  Publication  Society,  now  the  Bible  and  retary  of  the  National  Oommission  oommuni- 
Publication  Society.  The  negotiations  failed,  cated  the  proposition  of  that  body  to  surrender 
The  causes  of  the  failure  are  thus  explained  in  its  ftmctions  to  the  National  Convention,  and 
behalf  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  So-  made  known  the  results  of  its  operations,  to 
cietj,  by  its  secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gillette :  the  time  of  this  meeting.    The  commission  was 

The  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  tyot  &t  first  limited  in  its  scope,  being  intended  for 

htm  unii4d  with  the  American  Baptist  Pablication  New  York  and  New  Jersey.     It  soon  became 

Society  in  Philadelphia ;  they,  the  PubUoation  So-  evident,  however,  that  there  was  a  demand  for 


Stored  to  its  former  position  in  the  denomination  that  lyn,  New  York,  in  1670,  and  was  followed  by 
originated  it  in  1886,  and  appeals  to  pastors,  church-  others  in  the  following  year  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
63,  and  individuala,  for  aopport  in  Its  good  work.  Chicago,  111.,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Marion,  Ala., 
The  contributions  to  the  American  Baptist  These  conventions  have  already  been  noticed  in 
Home  Missionary  Society  for  the  year  ending  the  Avktal  OTOLOPiEDiA.  It  was  thought  that 
in  April,  1872,  were  $195,650.58.  Four  hun-  the  cause  ofeducationhad^been  perceptibly  ad - 
dred  and  twenty-five  missionaries  were  em-  vanced  by  them.  The  three  days  of  the  session 
ployed,  who  organized  160  churches,  and  bap-  of  the  convention  were  occupied  in  the  discus- 
tized  5,850  members.  The  work  among  the  sion  and  adoption  of  a  constitution  for  a  per- 
freedmen  in  the  South  was  carried  on  by  107  la-  manent  body,  and  in  the  reading  of  papers  on 
borers,  at  an  expensetotheSociety  of  $49,000.  topics  pertinent  to  the  interests  of  education. 
Seven  schools  were  conducted  for  the  education  These  topics  were  as  follows:  *^  Institutions 
of  preachers  and  pious  teachers.  The  work  in  of  Learning,  established  by  Christian  Denomi- 
Mexico  had  been  interrupted  by  the  civil  war.  nations,  considered  with  reference  to  Present 
The  assets  of  the  Church-edifice  Fund  were  val-  and  Probable  Systems  of  Public  Instruction ;" 
ned  at  more  than  $300,000.  One  hundred  and  ^*  How,  and  to  what  Extent,  may  Colleges 
eleven  churches  in  twenty-four  States  and  Ter-  established  for  the  Education  of  Young  Men, 
ritories  had  borrowed  from  it,  and  53  churches  and  adapted  to  that  End,  be  made  by  the 
had  been  aided  in  building  meeting-houses.  Teaching  which  they  offer,  and  by  the  Appa- 
Manj  church-lots  had  been  secured  in  new  ratns  of  Instruction,  to  serve  without  Damage 
villages  and  cities,  and  arrangements  had  been  to  that  Original  Purpose,  in  the  Education  of 
made  to  secure  lots  in  every  rising  town  along  Young  Men?  "  "  Methods  and  Uses  of  Classi- 
the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Not  cal  Studies ;"  ^*  Organization  in  Educational 
ODe  dollar  of  the  finds  of  the  Society,  says  its  Work ; "  "  Education  a  Development  in  Ohris- 
&nnaal  report,  has  ever  been  lost  by  injudicious  tian  Life,  the  Supplement  and  Support  of  all 
loans  or  otherwise.  At  the  anniversary  meet-  Evangelization,  and  therefore  due,  in  its  high- 
ing  a  proposition  was  Introduced  for  the  re-  er  Practical  Forms,  to  the  Whole  Body  of  the 
organization  of  the  Society,  and  was  referred  Ministry  and  the  Laity ; "  "  Causes  which  hin- 
to  the  next  annual  meeting.  It  is  similar  in  der  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry ; "  ^^  What  is 
eliaracter  to  those  already  noticed  in  connec-  a  Theological  Education? "  "  The  Moral  Ele- 
tion  with  the  Missionary  Union  and  the  Bible  ments  of  the  Teacher's  Art ; "  "  Methods  and 
and  Publication  Society,  and  has  in  view  the  Limits  of  Beneficiary  Aid;"  "Relative  Claims 
same  general  object  This  object  is  to  make  of  our  Educational  Institutions  and  our  Bene- 
tbe  annual  meetings  of  the  Societies  assem-  factions;"  "The  Place  of  Theological  Science 
blies  of  delegates  rather  than  mass  meetings,  in  the  Sciences  comprised  in  a  Liberal  £duca- 
u  they  have  heretofore  been.  The  attendance  tion;"  "On  limiting  the  Number  of  our  In- 
of  members  at  the  annual  meetings  has  become  stitutions  by  our  Power  to  make  them  strong." 
ineonveniently  large,  so  as  to  tax  severely  the  The  following  are  the  more  important  de- 
hospitalities  of  the  people  with  whom  the  so-  tails  of  the  constitution  which  was  adopted 
cieties  meet    It  is  hoped,  by  the  adoption  of  for  the  permanent  organization : 

the  new  plans  of  organization,  to  reduce  the  .            t    mv           •  i.s       v  n  v     ^^  a  *i.^ 

Aim  nt  ♦k1  \^^Ai^  -i^*k«4.  4.1.  J. u  Abtiom  I.    ThiB  asBOCiation  shall  be  styled  the 

8126  of  the  bodies  so  that  they  may  be  more  American  Baptist  Educational  Oommission. 

•Muy  accommodated.  Abt.  II.  This  Commiasion  shall  have  for  ita  object 
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the  promotion  of  education  and  the  increase  of  the  most  noticeable  were  one  by  Dr.  Jeffrey  on 
ministry  in  the  Baptist  denomination.  It  shall  per-  conversion,  one  by  the  Rev.  M,  B.  Wharton 
lorm  Its  \v'ork  by  formmff  centres  of  counsel  and  CO-  x-rr^^*.  i'  i  *'"^  *•"=''•  '"^••^»  ""oiwu, 
operation ;  by  collecting  and  diffusing  information  ?^  Kentucky,  on  clmroh-membership.  Dr.  Jet- 
in  respect  to  the  cause  of  education  as  connected  with  ^^^7  oia  not  demand  that  children  should  be 
the  Baptist  denomination ;  by  inducing  and  foster-  members  of  the  church,  but  thought  they 
i°?  ft^/.Tfi^P^f.^  action  of  the  denomination  in  ought  to  be.  Mr.  Wharton  said:  "Taking 
behalf  of  Its  mstitutions  of  learning  and  the  educa-  *i  °  Ar,nTTayair.n  r^  *Imx  ^\.i^A*^'^  4*^«  ««-,.*«j  i 
tion  of  its  youth;  by  endeavoring  to  awaken  and  ^^^  Conversion  of  the  children  for  granted,  I 
sustain  a  profounder  interest  in  the  increase  and  edu-  remark  tnat  it  18  clearly  our  duty  to  receive 
cation  of  the  ministry.  them.    The  practice  of  Pedobaptists,  instead 

It  may  perform  its  work  fiirther  by  collectmjj  and  of  influencing  us  to  hesitate,  should  tend  to 
appropriating  funds  for  nourishing  and  sustaining,  facilitate  the  reception  of  children  by  us." 
durmg  periods  of  special  exigency,  unendowed  or  rw„^  ^^  +i^  _^  i  r  "*  v«u«*^**  vj  uo. 
inadequately  endowed  institutions  of  higher  learn-  V^®  ^f  *^®  resolutions  expressed  the  convic- 
ing  in  States  or  Territories  requiring  exterior  aid,  ^^on  that,  on  the  one  hand,  every  member  of 
and  may  receive  and  hold  in  trust  mone^rs  for  the  the  Church  should,  if  possible,  be  in  the  Son- 
endowment  of  such  institutions  of  learmng,  given  day-school ;  and,  on  the  other,  every  member 
under  conditions,  until  such  conditions  pemut  their  ^f  .»»«  Rt^r^At^^  o/.T^rv^i  oi.^«i>i  ^^I^^a  4.k«  «««««v 
transfer  to  the  institutions  for  which  t^icy  are  de-  ?^  ^^t  S^  S?^*5  nn  .}-  ?"f^^  *^®  preach- 
signed.  It  shall  not  take  part  in  the  work  of  raising  ^"K  <>*  ^^^  W <  »rd.  1  he  Statistical  report  showed 
endowment  funds,  except  by  advising  tlie  institu-  0,069  schools  in  the  United  States,  84,763  of- 
tions  how  to  proceed,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  each  ficers  and  teachers,  642,504  scholars,  and 
oftducS^^  unreasonable  demands  on  the  friends  io,842  baptisms.    It  was  stated  that,  including 

ABT?lirThi8  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  ^^""^   *™^??   the  colored   population,   there 

the  subscribers  to  the  original  five  years' fUnd  of  the  ^^^  probably  a  total  of  12,000  schools   and 

Commission,  and,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  members  1,000,000  scholars, 

of  the  present  National  Baptist  Educational  Couven-  The  Southern  Baptut    Contention   met  at 

^'Tn^  J^lll^If'J^^r^''       .    •    *-^r         r  Kflleigh,  K  0.,  May  9th.  The  Eev.  J.  P.  Bovce, 

1.  Of  delegates  from  incorporate  institutions  of  n  r*  J..v<.:.irv.i  tv^  -d^o.^  ^c  t?  •  ii- 
learning,  whose  boards  of  control  are  wholly  or  "P*  ^•»  presided.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
cliiefly  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  Colleges  or  ^lons  reported  that  the  receipts  for  the  year 
universities,  havinjg  under-graduate  classes  or  had  been  $81,861.22.  The  three  principal 
schools,  and  conferring  decrees,  theological  semina-  missions  under  their  care  are  in  Liberia, 
ries  and  educational  societies  of  one  or  more  8tates,  nKS^A  on/i  TfoTv  'W^o.  t;i^a*;ot^  ««:<.«{^»  i.«« 
may  each  send  two  delegates.  Academies  or  prepar^  \'»»ft»  ^^^  ".^'v-  v  ^'*^^"^?  mission  has 
atory  schools  may  each  send  one  delegate.  ^^^  stations,  at  which  seven  missionaries  are 

2.  Of  delegates  from  Baptist  State  Conventions,  or  laboring.  The  three  principal  stations  con- 
General  Associations,  and  from  Baptist  State  Pas-  nected  with  the  Chinese  mission  are  at 
toral  Conferences.  Each  such  Convention,  General  Shanghai,  Canton,  and  Shantung.  To  these 
iSr  """                Conference,  may  send  two  ^^^  ^^t^J^ed  thirteen  American  missionaries 

8.  Of  persons  or  associations  paying  money  into  ^^^  assistant   missionaries,   two  native  pas- 

the  treasury  of  the  Commission,  to  promote  its  pur-  tors,  twelve  native  assistants,  and  808  mcm- 

poses.  as  follows :  Any  person  paying  $50  annually  hers.     The  stations  of  the  Italian  mission  are 

shall  be  a  member  while  so  paying ;  any  educational  at    Civita  Vecchia,  Ban,  Bologna,  Modena, 

association  formed  to  aid  the  purposes  of  the  Com-  ^„,i    x-    t^««       tv^   t>«JL     -n^     xa     xr     f>  *, 

mission,  paying  into  its  treasury  Sot  less  than  $100  ®^^   f*   ^T^^W   ^^^  f-^^' Pi'    W-   N.    Cote 

annually,  may  appoint  a  delegate.  supenntends  the  work,  and  has  four  assist- 

Abt.  IV.  The  officers  of  this  Commission  shall  ants.  The  number  of  church-members  con- 
consist  of  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Record-  nected  with  this  mission  is  271.    The  Board 

}«f  n®/?I«  ^'^i'  *  '^''''TT.h  T  Executive  Commit^-  called  attention  in  their  report  to  the  neces- 

tee  of  ten,  whose  seat  shall  be  at  New  York,  and  -x       /.               •           v   'u-        /•            i        i      ^ 

four  Advisory  Committees  of  twelve  each,  whose  S*^  ^^  procuring  a  building  for  a  church  at 

seats  shall  be  respectively  at  Boston,  Chicago,  Rich-  Rome.    Assurances  were  given  that,  if  $20,000 

mond,  and  Nashville.    These  officers,  when  sitting  could  be  secured  toward  this  purpose,  a  cor- 

tT>gether,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Councillors,  responding  amount  would  be  given   by  the 

JpondKcrfta??.  ''^^'''''^  *  "*"  baptists  in  the  North.  The  $20,000  asked  for 
Provision  is  also  made  in  the  constitution  for  were  subscribed  during  the  session  of  the  con- 
triennial  meetings  to  be  held,  and  for  annual  meet-  vention.  The  Board  of  Domestic  and  Indian 
ings  of  the  Board  of  Councillors,  for  which  arrange-  Missions  reported  receipts  of  $88,878.66,  or 
ments  shall  be  made  by  the  Executive  Committee.  g^  791  ^ore  than  those  of  the  previous  year. 

ThQmcomQofi\iQBapfhtHistori4Ml  Society  This  Board  had  employed  177  missionaries, 

for  1871  was  $899.60.    The  Society  received  who  reported  5,028  persons  baptized  by  them- 

dnring  this  year,  chiefly  by  purchase  in  £u-  selves  and  others  laboring  with  them,  and 

rope,  419  volumes,  828  pamphlets,  and  87  like-  2,579  persons  converted  but  not  yet  baptized, 

nesscs.    It  has  now  in  its  library  about  6,000  The  strength  of  the  work  among  the  Indians 

volnmes,  18,000  pamphlets,  and  718  likenesses,  has  been  largely  increased.    Many  of  the  mis- 

The  Second  Baptist  National  Sanday-school  sionaries  had  devoted  their  labors  entirely  to 

Convention  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  November  the  colored  people,  with  prosperous  results. 

20th,  21st,  and  22d.    Twenty-one  States  were  A  wearing  away  of  the  prejudices  of  color  was 

represented  by  458  delegates.    J.  L,  M.  Curry,  noticed  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  this  work, 

of  Virginia,  was  President.    A  large  number  The  principal  Indian  missions  of  the  Board, 

of  papers  was  read  on  topics  appropriate  to  says  the  report,  are  among  the  Creeks  and 

the  object  of  the  convention.     Among  the  Seminoles  speaking  the  Creek  language,  of  the 
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fonner  of  whom  there  are  13,000,  and  of  the  organizations  had  been  formed  daring  the  pre- 
latter  abont  the  same  number.  A  special  ceding  year,  aixty  new  chapels  built,  and  forty- 
want  among  them  is  schools.  The  Council  of  seven  chapels  enlarged.  Ihe  total  amount  of 
the  Creek  Nation  have  offered  640  acres  of  expenditure  on  church-buildings  in  the  same 
land  and  $10,000  in  money,  with  $75  per  year  time  was  £130,000.  Eighty-two  ministers 
for  each  scholiur  educated,  to  any  denomina-  were  inducted  to  the  pastoral  office.  From 
tioa  who  will  found  a  permanent  school  there,  reports  presented  at  this  meeting  it  appeared 
Measures  were  recommended  to  found  in  the  that  forty  •  three  congregations  were  sas- 
Creek  Nation,  as  such  a  school,  an  Orphans'  tained  by  lay  agency  alone.  It  was  shown 
Home,  on  the  plan  of  an  industrial  school ;  or,  that  this  feature  of  the  denominational  polity 
if  thia  shall  be  found  inexpedient,  then  to  had  been  largely  developed  within  a  few  years 
(leTote  the  fands  raised  for  this  purpose  to  past.  The  number  of  church-members  reported 
the  establishment  of  a  select  school.  at  this  meeting  was  234,396 ;  a  net  increase 

Tho  receipts  of  the  Sunday-school  Board  of  9,720  was  shown  from  the  previous  year, 

were  $14,240.65.    It  publishes  a  paper.  Kind  The  autumnal  meeting  was  held  in  Manches- 

Words^  a  library  of  fifty  volumes,  lesson  and  ter  in  October.    A  paper  was  read  on  the  prog- 

qaestlon  books,  etc.    An  improved  interest  in  ress  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  England  dur- 

Sanday-schools  was  remarked.     The  debate  ing  the  present  century.    By  this  paper  it  was 

on  a  motion  to  continue  the  Board  revealed  shown  that,  in  1801,  there  were  in  England 

a  nearly  equal  division  of  opinion  in  the  con-  417  Baptist  churches ;  in  1871  there  were  1,940. 

vention  on  the  subject.    The  motion  prevailed  The  increase  was  nearly  fivefold,  or  in  the 

bj  a  small  majority.   The  trustees  of  the  theo-  ratio  of  21  to  100  in  seventy  years.    During 

logical  seminary  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  reported  this  time  the  population  of  the  country  had  in- 

that  they  had  determined  to  remove  the  in-  creased  about  threefold ;  so  that  the  increase 

stitation  as  soon  as  a  suitable  location  should  of  churches  had  exceeded  the  growth  of  the 

be  fonnd  elsewhere.    It  was  considered  desir-  country  in  population.    This  excess  of  increase 

able  to  place  it  where  it  would  not  interfere  appears  still  larger  when  reckoned   by  the 

with  any  other  institution.    Propositions  had  number  of  members.     ^^  At  the  beginning  of 

bden  received  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  Nashville  the  century  the  average  nnmber  of  members 

and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  in  each  church  was  probably  60  or  70.    In 

bat  they  were  not  so  matured  at  the  time  of  1841  the  average  number  of  members  in  714 

the  meeting  of  the  convention  that  a  final  churches  reporting  to  the  Baptist  Union,  was 

ehoice  could  be  made  then.  It  was  considered  110;  in  I860,  the  average  in  1,012  churches 

desirable  that  at  least  $300,000  should  be  pro-  was  121 ;  and,  in  1871,  the  average  in  1,496 

Tided  by  the  State  and  place  to  which  the  churches  was  129.^*    Counting  the  aggregates 

seminary  should  be  removed.  The  matter  was  in  1801,  there  were  about  30,000  members, 

left  open .  till  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  and  every  270th  man  or  woman  of  the  whole 

Directors  in  August.    The  Board  met  at  the  population  was  a  member  of  a  Baptist  Ohurch. 

appointed  time,  and  decided  to  establish  the  In  1871,  with  nearly  180,000  members,  every 

seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.  120th  man  or  woman  was  a  member  of  a  Bap- 

A  letter  and  resolutions  were  read  in  the  tist  Church, 
eonvention  from  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  The  action  of  the  ITon-conformist  Conference 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  response  to  a  resolu-  on  the  separation  of  Church  and  state  was 
tion  adopted  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  laid  before  the  Union  at  its  autumnal  meeting, 
convention,  expressing  sympathy  with  the  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  as  the 
position  assumed  by  the  Baptists  of  the  United  response  of  the  Union  to  it : 
Kingdom,  in  cooperation  with  other  non-con-  Bemlved^  That  this  Union,  being  thoroughly  con- 
formist denominations,  in  favor  of  the  dissolu-  vineed  that  the  establishment  by  law  of  tho  Churches 
tioa  of  the  connection  of  Ohurch  and  state.  of  England  and  Scotland  involves  a  violation  of  re- 

The  '■  * 

organization  

second  annual  meeting  was  held  in  St  Louis,  to  the  reliffious  and  politloal  intere^^^^  of  theoom- 
Mo.,  in  October.  Its  published  report  gives  munity,  and  that  it  ought^  therefore,  to  be  no  lon^rer 
the  nnmber  of  churches  as  38 ;  of  church-  mtontained,  urges  on  all  its  members  the  desirable- 
mamKii*^  <k  AKtT  Tk«  4-«A«.ii.A.t„  ^^^^\^^„  f^^  ncsB  6t  oamest  efforts  to  place  these  views  fully  be- 
raembera,  9,457.  The  treasurer  s  receipts  for  ^^e  the  nation,  and  especially  of  forming  in  their 
the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  October,  1872,  ©wn  districts  local  non-conformist  associations,  and 
were  $43,315.03.  The  sum  of  $37,029  is  re-  otherwise  promoting  the  principle  of  faXL  and  com- 
ported as  having  been  "  raised  gen erally  by  local  pleto  religious  equality. 

agents  and  auxiliaries,"  and  as  having  been  The  £nglish  Baptist  Union,  at  its  autumnal 

expended  in  the  same  manner.    The  oonven-  meeting,  adopted  a  scheme  for  the  settlement 

tion  have  property  in  Hayti  which  is  valued  of  denominational  disputes  by  arbitration.    It 

at  82,000.  provides  for  the  appointment  annually,  by  the 

The  English  Baptist  Union  meets  twice  a  tinion  at  its  autumnal  sessions,  of  a  standing 

year,  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall.    The  spring  committee  of  ^ye  members,  "  of  whom  three 

meeting  of  1872  was  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  in  shall  not  be  stated  ministers,"  who  "shall  un- 

LoadoD,  in  April.     Forty-three  new  church  dertake  the  reference  of  any  dispute  oogniza- 
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ble  by  law,  arising  within  or  respecting  any  meetings  for  18T2  were  held  in  different  places 
church  in  the  Baptist  Union,  which  shall  be  in  Bhode  Island.  They  are  represented  to  haTe 
duly  submitted  to  it  by  the  parties."  It  is  been  *^  earnest  and  successful  religious  meet- 
further  declared  that  the  awai^  of  the  Board  ings,  more  largely  occupied  with  Christian 
shall  be  final.  It  is,  however,  provided  that  conference  than  with uny  other  exercise."  The 
the  reference  of  disputes  to  the  arbitrative  reports  do  not  give  the  statistics,  nor  even  the 
committee  shall  be  *^  wholly  voluntary."  number  of  churches.    The  best  estimate  gives 

Seventh-Day  Baptists, — The  General  Con*  some  seven  or  ei^t  churches  to  each  branch, 
ference  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists  met  at  IV.  General  Baptists. — The  one  hundred 
Southampton,  Peoria  County,  111.,  September  and  third  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
11th.  The  letters  of  62  churches  were  read,  of  General  Baptists  in  England  was  held  at 
Four  churches  were  admitted  to  the  confer-  Nottingham,  commencing  June  28d.  The  Pres- 
ence. The  committee  appointed  by  the  pre-  ident,  Kev.  J.  Clifford,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
vious  General  Conference  to  procure  and  pub-  spoke  strongly  against  the  Church  Establish- 
lish  essays,  discussing  the  subject  of  commu-  ment.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  offered  for  tbo 
nion,  reported  that  they  had  essentially  failed  address,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
of  the  object  of  their  appointment.  They  had  The  association  offered  welcome  to  ministers 
invited  articles  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  members  of  other  churches.  The  secre- 
as  involved  in  the  doctrines  of  "  close  "  and  tary^s  report  stated  that  all  the  returns  had 
**  open  "communion.  Only  two  papers  had  been  not  been  received,  but,  taking  them  as  they 
formally  submitted  to  them,  although  a  few  stood,  it  appeared  that  the  churches  had  20,'- 
others  had  been  published  in  the  Sabbath  Re-*  970  members  against  20,628  last  year,  and  that 
corder,  A  new  committee  was  appointed  to  1,024  had  been  baptized,  against  889  the  pre- 
present  a  paper  to  the  next  conference,  vious  year.  79  churches  had  raised  £1,641 
The  year  1872  being  the  bi-centennial  year  of  for  foreign  missions;  44  churches  had  raised 
the  foundation  of  the  denomination,  provision  £421  for  homo  missions;  43  churches,  iB270 
was  made  for  the  publication  in  book-form  of  for  the  college;  and  80  churches,  £2,288  for 
the  essays,  which  the  previous  conference  had  Sunday-schools.  No  new  churches  were  re- 
ordered, prepared  in  reference  to  that  event,  ceived  into  the  association, 
together  with  a  concise  account  of  the  bi-cen-  Y.  Mennonites. — The  subject  of  emigration 
tennial  celebration,  its  origin,  and  its  purpose,  to  the  United  States  has  been  agitated  among 
Provisions  were  made  for  raising  a  memorial  the  Mennonite  colonists  near  Berdiansk,  "Rns- 
fund  of  $100,000,  for  educational  and  other  sia.  These  people,  who  now  number  about 
denominational  purposes.  A  Sabbath-school  40,000  souls,  emigrated  from  Prussia  several 
department  was  formed.  A  committee  was  ap«  years  ago,  under  the  promise  of  the  Russian 
pointed  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature  of  Illi-  Government  that  their  cardinal  doctrines  of 
nois  legislation  more  favorable  to  ^*  sabbath  non-resistance  should  be  respected,  and  that 
keepers  "  in  the  care  of  common-school  meet-  they  should  be  exempted  fVom  military  service, 
ings.  The  Tract  Society  reported  its  receipts  They  have  since  complained  that  this  promise 
to  have  been  $4,028.07.  The  Missionary  Soci-  was  not  kept  according  to  their  expectations, 
ety  had  16  missionanes  at  work  in  the  home-  and  have  thought  of  looking  for  a  home  in 
field  on  the  Western  frontiers.            ,  America.    A  number  of  young  men  of  their 

Albion  Academy,  Albion,  Wis.,  has  property  community  came  over  during  the  summer,  and 

worth  $50,000,'upon  which  is  some  indebted-  visited  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Missis- 

ness,  and  an  endowment  of  $4,076  and  lands,  sippi  Valley.    Some  of  them  returned  in  the 

Milton  College,  Milton,  Wis.,  reported  its  in-  fall,  prepared  to  make  a  favorable  report.    The 

come  less  than  its  expenses.    Alfred  Univer-  Government  of  Canada  has  offered  the  colonists 

sity,  N.  Y.,  reported  receipts  at  $9,641.60,  and  very  liberal  terms  to  induce  them  to  settle  in 

expenses  at  the  same  amount.  that  country.     It  does  not  appear  that  any 

The  Board  of  Missions  reported  that  they  formd  organization  exists  to  promote  the  eiui- 

had  employed  seventeen  missionaries  in  the  gration.    The  movement  is  described  as  spon- 

home-field,  through  whose  agency  two  hun-  taneous  and  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  sev- 

dred  or  more  persons  had  been  baptised,  and  eral  families,  but  the  sentiment  in  its  favor  is 

not  less  than  fifty  had  been  "converted  to  the  so  widely  diffused  in  the  community  that  the 

sabbath."     The  Board  has  under  its  care  a  emigration,  if  it  take  place,  is  expected  to  be 

mission  at  Shanghai,  China,  with  which  a  na-  general. 

tive  pastor  is  connected.  The  receipts  of  the  BAVARIA,  a  kingdom  in  South  Germany. 
Board  for  1872  promised  to  be  less  than  usual,  King,  Louis  II.,  born  August  26,  1846;  sue- 
on  account  of  the  greater  attention  ^ven  by  ceeded  his  father,  Maximilian  II.,  on  March 
the  churches  to  other  objects.  10, 1864;  heir-apparent,  his  brother  Otto,  bom 

III.  Six-PuufciPLE  Baptists. — "The  Rhode  April  27,  1848,    Count  von  Hegnenberg-Dux 

Island  and  Massachusetts  General  Baptist  Tear-  (appointed  in  1871)  having  died  in  1872,  the 

ly  Meeting  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  the  Six  Prin-  mmistry  was  composed  toward  the  close  of 

ciples  of  the  Doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  Apos-  the  year  of  the  following  members:    Prime 

ties  "  is  now  divided  into  two  bodies.    Each  Minister,  A.  von  Pfretzschner  (appointed  Sep- 

meeting  claims  to  be  the  regular  one.    The  tember,  1872) ;  Minister  of  Finance,  L.  Berr ; 
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AGnlster  of  War,  Lieutenant-General  S.  Baron 
Ton  Pranckh ;  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  J. 
YOQ  Latz;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  S.  von 
Pfeufer;  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  J.  H.  Faustle; 
First  President  of  the  Chamber  of  the  Reichs- 
raethe  (First  Chamber),  Baron  T.  Schenk  von 
StaoiTenberg ;  Second  I^resident,  Baron  von 
Schrenk ;  First  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  Baron  von  Ow;  Second  President, 
Count  Ton  Seinsheim-Grtlnbach.  The  area  of 
Bavaria  ia  29,292  square  miles;  the  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  of  18T1,  was 
4,861,402,  against  4,824,421  in  1867.  The  king- 
dom is  divided  into  eight  Regierungsbezirke 
(admioistrative  districts),  the  population  of 
which  in  1871  was  as  follows : 


DtSTRICTTS. 

Ana. 

JPt>piilBt.oa. 

Upp«rBaTftriA - 

6,580 
4.154 
2,893 
3,730 

2,917 
8,243 
8,664 

•  •  •  « 

841,579 

InDwer  BavariA 

609,003 

Bhcoish  Palatinate 

615,104 

Upper  PtdatiiiAte  and  RaiisDon. 
Tpper  Franconla 

497,960 
510,963 

Middle  Franconia 

583,417 

Lover  Fran,  and  Aachaffenbnrg 
Soabta  and  Neabare 

586,123 
682,888 

Arm;  of  OccupAtloa  in  France. . 

11,361 

ToUl 

29,299 

4,861.402 

The  population  of  the  largest  cities  in  1871 
vaa  as  follows:  Munich,  169,478;  Nuremberg, 
82,939;  Augsburg,  51,284;  Wurzburg,  40,008; 
Ratiabon,  29,224;  Bamberg,  25,748;  Fdrth, 
24,569 ;  Bairenth,  17,837. 

In  the  budget  for  the  11th  "financial  period '' 
rembracing  tbe  years  1872  and  1873)  the  an- 
naal  revenue  and  expenditure  were  estimated 
at  74,969,635  florins  each.  The  public  debt,  in 
December,  1869,  amounted  to  425,175,254  fl., 
163,413,300  of  which  were  railroad  debt.  The 
Bavarian  army,  according  to  the  treaty  of  No- 
vember 23,  1870,  regulating  the  entrance  of 
the  kingdom  into  the  German  Empire,  con- 
stitutes two  army  corps  of  the  army  of  the 
German  Empire ;  in  times  of  peace  under  the 
eiclasive  administration  of  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia, it  is  in  time  of  war  under  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Government  of  tbe  kingdom  remained 
throughout  tbe  war  in  the  hands  of  a  ministry 
which  favored  abroad  the  continuance  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  German  Empire, 
a&d  at  home  the  principles  of  the  Moderate 
Liberal  party.  A  ministerial  crisis  occurred 
after  the  death  of  the  Prime-Minister,  Count 
Hegnenberg-Dux,  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. The  leaders  of  the  Conservative  and 
"Particularist "  party,  which  holds  tbe  opinion 
that  Bavaria  in  entering  the  German  Empire 
made  too  great  sacrifices  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  now  be  chiefly  intent  upon  main- 
taining the  rights  of  the  Bavarian  crown, 
gained  sufficient  influence  on  the  King  to  in- 
duce him  to  intrust  to  Herr  von  Gasser  the 
massion  of  forming  a  "  Particularist "  ministry. 
The  crisis  lasted  during  about  three  weeks,  and 
ended  in  a  failure  of  the  entire  scheme  and 
the  appointment  of  the  Minister  of  Finance, 


Herr  Ffretzsohner,  as  Prime-Minister.  Herr 
Pfretzschner  is  known  to  be  a  supporter  of 
the  imperial  policy  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  party. 

In  the  Bavarian  Diet  the  conflicts  between 
the  *^  Patriots  '*  (Catholics  and  Conservatives) 
and  the  National  Liberals  continued.  Although 
the  Patriots  were  believed  to  have  a  small 
migority  in  the  Second  Chamber,  they  suffered 
a  number  of  defeats.  Thus  the  Chamber  de- 
clined (by  a  tie  vote  of  76  and  76  votes)  to 
support  a  complaint  of  the  Bishop  of  Augs- 
burg against  the  state  ministry  for  allowing  a 
parish  priest  who  had  joined  the  Old  Catholics 
to  remain  in  his  office.  On  questions  relating 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  German  Empire,  a 
sufficient  portion  of  the  Patriotic  party  sup- 
ported the  proposition  of  the  Government,  to 
strengthen  the  connection  of  Bavaria  with  the 
empire.  Thus  a  law  for  the  supply  of  horses 
in  the  case  of  the  mobilization  of  the  army, 
which  was  opposed  by  the  Ultra-^'particular- 
ists,"  passed  the  Second  Chamber  by  a  vote 
of  88  against  36,  showing  the  Government 
that  it  could  obtain  a  two-thirds  mtgority 
whenever  it  was  necessary  to  fulfil  its  ob- 
ligations toward  the  Imperial  Government. 
The  King  also  authorized  new  regulations  for 
the  Bavarian  Army  which  are  to  make  its 
organization  more  conform  to  that  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Imperial  Army.  These  went 
into  eflfect  on  April  1st.  The  Diet  adjourned 
on  April  29th. 

The  Old  Catholics  of  Bavaria  made  great 
efforts  to  perfect  their  organization,  and  in  July, 
at  their  request,  the  Archbishop  of  Utrecht 

Sf  the  Old  Catholic  or  Jansenist  Church  of 
olland)  visited  a  number  of  congregations, 
and  administered  the  sacrament  of  confirma- 
tion to  about  400  children.  Nearly  every  im^ 
portant  town  of  the  kingdom  has  now  its 
congregation,  but  the  number  of  priests  is  stUl 
very  small.  A  general  assembly  of  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  was  held  in 
Munich,  to  regulate  the  organization  of  the 
congregations  on  a  firm  basis. 

The  failure  of  the  so-called  Dachauer  banks 
in  November  created  a  profound  excitement. 
These  banks  had  been  patronized  by  many 
prominent  members  of  the  Patriotic  party  and 
of  the  clergy,  and  even  the  name  of  the  Pope 
must  have  been  used  to  induce  the  Catholio 
people  to  make  deposits  in  these  banks,  for  the 
Osservatore  Banumo  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
clare that  the  Pope  had  never  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  them.  As  the  promise  of  large 
interest,  added  to  the  patronage  of  the  heads 
of  tbe  party,  had  induced  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  lower  classes  of  Bavaria  to  prefer  these 
banks  to  all  others,  the  number  of  sufferers  was 
very  large. 

BEAL,  Abraham,  a  Christian  reformer  and 
philanthropist,  born  in  Chatham,  Kent,  Eng- 
land, about  1803 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb- 
ruary 25, 1872.  He  was  from  an  excellent  family 
in  England,  his  father  having  been  for  many 
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years  High-Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Kent,  and  ^eat  and  good  work  he  wrought  so  wisely 

many  of  his  relatives  among  the  gentry  of  the  and  prudently  as  to  win  the  confidence  of  all 

county.    At  an  early  age  his  great,  sympathiz-  whose  confidence  was  desirable.    The  judges 

ing  heart  seems  to  have  been  affected  by  the  of  the  criminal  courts  trusted  him  implicitly, 

condition  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  prisoner.  They  knew  that  he  investigated  every  case 

When  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  walked  thoroughly  and  honestly,  and  if  Mr.  Beal  sng- 

thirty-three  miles  to  defend  and  obtain  the  re-  gested  that  a  prisoner  should  be  di8charge<l, 

lease  of  a  young  man  unjustly  imprisoned,  or  that  sentence  should  be  suspended,  they 

Very  soon  after  his  marriage  and  establishment  were  ever  ready  to  do  it,  because  they  knew 

in  business  in  London,  he  became  convinced  that  he  would  not  abuse  their   confidence, 

of  the  great  injury  which  Intemperance  was  The  Governors,  in  whom,  in  New  York,  inhen^s 

causing  to  the  interests  of  working-men,  and  the  pardoning  power,  were  always  greatly  in- 

he  devoted  himself  with  the  most  earnest  zeal  fluenced  by  his  reports.    Every  case  presented 

to  the  propagation  of  the  doctrines  of  temper-  to  them  was  very  thoroughly  investigated,  and 

ance,  or  rather  of  total  abstinence.    The  torn-  all  the  evidence  pro  and  e<ni  clearly  presented, 

perance  cause  was  less  popular  then  in  Eng-  In  the  record  o^  pardons  published  by  Gov- 

land  than  in  this  country,  and  he  encountered  ernor  Hoffman  nearly  a  year  ago,  the  sentence 

much  opposition  and  some  serious  persecution,  occurs  over  and  over  again,  ^*  at  the  recom- 

In  his  efforts  to  rescue  intemperate  men  irom  mendation  of  Abraham  Beal,  Esq.,  Agent  of 

imprisonment  and  punishment,  with  a  view  to  the  New  York  Prison  Association,^*  and  the 

their  more  thorough  reformation,  he  was  led  record  of  pardons,  by  those  Governors  who  had 

to  make  his  appearance  at  the  courts  as  their  preceded  him,  would  tell  the  same  story.    He 

advocate;  and  soon  acquired  the  title  of  ^^the  had  great  influence  with  the  Presidents  of  the 

Prisoner's  Friend."    In  1848,  he  emigrated  to  IJnite<l  States  in  cases  which  came  within 

the  United  States,  where  a  part  of  his  family  their  jurisdiction.    And  it  should  be  said  to 

had  preceded  Mm.    He  commenced  business  his    honor   that   this   influence  was     never 

Iiere,  but  his  heart  was  still  with  the  prisoner,  abused.    Often  was  he  offered  large  sums  of 

and  the  wretched  victims  of  intemperance,  and  money  by  the  friends  of  wealthy  BcoundreK 

it  was  not  long  before  he  was  in  attendance  if  he  would  only  put  his  name  to  petitions  for 

upon  our  courts  and  endeavoring  to  aid  those  their  pardon,  but,  though  he  was  poor,  their 

who  were  unjustly  imprisoned  or  condemned,  proffers  roused  his  indignation  as  nothing  else 

He  made   himself  very  thoroughly  familiar  could.    At  one  time  some  friends  of  one  of 

with  the  criminal  laws  of  New  York  and  these  cormorants  who  had  amassed  a  yast  for- 

other  States,  not  to  enable  any  hardened  of-  tune  by  fraudulent  contracts  with  the  Govern- 

fender  or  deliberate  villain  to  escape  its  penal-  ment,  and  who  had  come  to  grief  through 

ties — for  to  these  he  was  uniformly  a  stem  Secretary  Stanton's  watchfulness,  came  to  Mr. 

and  severe  accuser  and  judge—but  to  pluck,  if  Beal's  office,  and  pleaded  with  him  to  sign  a 

he  might,  as  brands  from  the  burning,  those  petition  for  his  pardon.     "No I  "  he  said,  ''1 

who  had  been  unjustly  accused,  or  who  had  cannot  do  that.    I  don't  believe  his  sentence 

through  ignorance  or  sore  temptation,  and  not  is  so  severe  as  it  should  be."     "But," said  one 

from  vicious  intent,   violated  the  laws.      In  of  them,  drawing  near  to  liim  "  Mr.  Beal,  yoa 

1863,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  lamented  stand  in  your  own  light.    You  can  have  forty, 

Isaac  T.  Hopper,  Mr.  Beal  was  offered  and  ac-  fifty  thousand  dollars,  if  you  will  sign  this 

cepted  the  position  of  General  Agent  of  the  paper  I "    Instantly  his  face  was  aflame,  and 

New  York  Prison  Association,  and  for  more  tumingtohisclerk,  hesaid"J ,  show  these 

than  eighteen  years  he  had  been  the  indefati-  people  down-stairs! ''  But  his  philanthropy 
gable  and  sympathizing  friend  of  the  prison-  was  not  confined  to  prisoners.  All  the  poor 
er.  More  than  ten  thousand  prisoners  re-  and  wretched  shared  his  sympathy,  and  his 
leased,  pardoned,  or  their  sentences  suspended  bounty,  even  to  his  own  continual  impoverish- 
through  his  active  agency,  were  restored  to  ment.  To  the  immigrant  who  found  himself 
society,  and  became  good,  respectable,  and  penniless  and  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  he 
many  of  them  honored  citizens.  Thousands  was  peculiarly  tender;  in  hundreds  of  cases 
of  discharged  prisoners  reformed  from  their  he  procured  situations  for  immigrants,  or,  fail- 
evil  habits  were  by  his  efforts  provided  with  ing  in  doing  so,  or  finding  them  incapable  and 
situations,  where  they  could  and  did  earn  an  longing  for  their  old  home,  obtained  for  them 
honest  livelihood.  Thousands  of  drunkards,  a  return-passage.  These  favors  were  not  only 
too,  were  led  by  his  urgent  appeals  and  his  done  without  thought  of  fee  or  reward,  but  it 
unwearied  efforts  to  sign  the  temperance  was  very  seldom  the  case  that  he  was  not  out 
pledge,  and,  if  they  fell  into  temptation  again,  of  pocket  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  dollars  by 
to  renew  the  pledge  till  they  could  once  more  them.  He  was  for  many  years  an  efficient 
stand  up  as  free  men.  Realizing,  also,  that,  officer  of  the  New  York  Port  Society ;  and  so 
without  a  radical  reform  of  the  heart  and  wide  and  beneficent  had  been  his  labors  for 
mora]  nature,  there  could  be  little  hope  of  per-  good  that,  whenever  he  visited  adjacent 
manent  reformation  of  the  outward  life,  he  States,  he  was  always  surrounded  at  once  by 
was,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  preacher  of  right-  those  who  desired  to  show  their  gratitude  to 
eousness,  and  great  was  his  success.    In  this  him  for    rescuing   them    from    sorrow    and 
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sbame.  His  zeal  and  earnestness  in  Lis  work 
contiuned  to  his  last  hoars ;  in  a  momentary 
deliriam,  but  a  few  moments  before  his  death, 
he  imagined  himself  conversing  with  a  pris- 
oner, and  said:  "My  friend,  I  am  a  dying 
man;  I  cannot  do  any  thing  for  you;  yoa 
most  apply  to  the  Governor." 

BELGIUM,  a  Jdngdom  of  Europe.  King, 
Leopold  II.,  bom  April  9, 1885 ;  saoceeded  his 
father,  Leopold  I.,  on  December  10,  1865. 
Heir-apparent,  the  brother  of  the  King,  Count 
Philip  of  Flanders,  bom  March  24, 1887;  mar- 
ried April  25, 1867,  to  Princess  Maria  of  Ho- 
henzollem-Sigmaringen ;  has  one  son,  Baldwin 
Leopold,  bom  Jane  8, 1869.  The  ministry  ap- 
pointed on  December  7, 1871,  is  composed  as 
follows :  President,  B.  T.  Count  de  Theux  de 
Mejlandt ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  G.  B.  T. 
C.  Coant  d'Aspremout-Lynden ;  Minister  of  Fi- 
nances, T.  E.  X.  Maloa ;  Minister  of  the  Interior, 


C.  Delcour ;  Minister  of  Justice,  T.  0.  A.  de 
Lantsheere ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  F.  D.  V. 
Moncheur.  The  Minister  of  War,  Lieutenant- 
General  Guillaume  (appointed  July  2, 1870),  re- 
signed in  December,  1872,  and  his  portfolio  was 
provisionally  intrusted  to  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  Mr.  Russell  Jones  was  accredited 
minister  resident  of  the  United  States  at  Brus- 
sels, July  14, 1869,  whUe  Belgium  is  represent- 
ed at  Washington  by  its  minister  resident,  Mr. 
M.  Delfosse  (appointed  January  1,  1865). 

The  area  of  Belgium  is  11,878  square  miles, 
with  a  population,  according  to  the  official  cal- 
culation of  December  81,  1870,  of  5,087,105 
inhabitants. 

The  public  debt  of  Belgium,  on  May  1, 1871, 
amounted  to  715,986,114  francs. 

The  development  of  Belgian  commerce  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1854  to  1870  is  illustrated 
by  the  foUowing  table  (value  in  francs) : 


YEAR. 


niPOBTS. 


1870 

1869 

1868 
AoDoal   (]8&l^i86S 
Average  f  1854-1864 


ToUL 


1,780,900 
1,712,200 
1,620,600 
1,428,700 
8U1,400 


Spcdal. 


920,800 
908,600 
864,400 
765,400 
476,800 


EXFOBTB. 


ToUl. 


1,621,800 
1,490.600 
1,400.800 
1,281.600 

840,700 


Speckl. 


600,100 
601,600 
656,600 
618.900 
427,100 


The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  shipping  in  1869  and  1870 : 


TEAR. 

TOTAL. 

LOADED. 

or  BALLA8T. 

SUpt. 

Tom. 

Shipt. 

Tons. 

Shipt. 

Tons. 

•^"^'^filS::::. ::::::::::::::: 

Cleared  [}^;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

6,658 
6,411 
6,406 
6,326 

1,675,293 
1,470.822 
1,584,013 
1,456,025 

4,945 
4,630 
2.645 

2,816 

1,539,305 

1.395,686 

874,617 

915,207 

718 

775 

2.761 

2,510 

86,968 

74,686 

659,396 

541,758 

Among  the  arrivals  in  1870  there  were  866  francs,  and  the  expenditures  at  169,696,465 

vessels,  with  101,428  tons,  under  the  Belgian  francs.    The  standing  army  numbers,  accord- 

tlu';  among  the  clearances  858  vessels,  with  ing  to  a  decree  of  Aprils,  1868,  100,000  men 

08,919  tons.  in  time  of  war. 

The  budget  for  1871,  as  approved  by  the        The  exports  and  imports  of  Belgium  in  1869 

Chambers,  fixed  the  revenue  at  178,124,000  and  1870  were  as  follows  (in  francs) : 


COUNTRIES. 

IMPORTS. 

SZFOBTS. 

llS69. 

1870. 

1860. 

1870. 

Franco 

S8aa03 

184.S00 
103  .'WO 
19.800 
145.W0 
46.000 
13,300 
29,900 

33.3,100 

141,'-00 

10-,300 

18.7IX) 

15S.800 

43.400 

17.800 

28,200 

8S7,600 

81.600 
108,900 

12,500 
128.600 

22,500 
2,700 

44,500 

880,900 

Netherlanda 

82.200 

(lerman  Ciutonia  nnion 

128,200 

Hanac  Towns  and  other  countrioa  of  Central  Earope 

10,700 
1  '6,100 

Roiifia '.!!"!!!'. *.".*.".*.*.!!!! 

22,100 

Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other  coantriea  of  Northern  Europe 
SoDibem  Europe 

4.600 
81,700 

Earope 

718,800 

175,a00 

6,400 

4,700 

741,200 

106,700 

7,400 

2,000 

658,800 
81.900 

•  ■  ■  • 

900 

656,600 

America 

80,600 

AfilA 

Africa 

2,900 

Total 

903,600 

920.800 

681,600 

690,100 

The  merchant  navy  numbered  as  follows : 


END 

8AILXNO  TES*L8. 

8TXAXBB8. 

TOTAL. 

OF  YEAR 

V««b. 

Tmu. 

V«mI». 

Tout. 

VmmU. 

Tom. 

1-570 

L«» 

55 

67 

80,648 
38,961 

13 

18 

0,601 
8.762 

67 
79 

80,149 
82.743 

Of  railroads,  there  were  in  January  1,  1871 : 


In  openUoii.     Conitrnctlng.         Total. 

State  Roads 530  34  673 

Private  Roads 1,257  118  1,875 

Total 1,796  152  1,948 

The  aggregate  length  of  the  telegraph-lines, 
on  January  1,  1871,  was  2,692  miles ;  of  tele- 
graph-wires, 8,774  miles.    The  number  of  bu- 
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reanxinlSTO  was  445,  which  forwarded  1,998,-  olics  against  51  Liberals).     Tlie  Minister  of 

412  dispatches.  Justice,  De  Lantsheere,  being  elected  in  Dix- 

Of  post-offices,  there  were,  in  1870,  427.  made,  all  the  members  of  the  ministry,  with 

The  arrival  of  the  Oonnt  de  Ghambord  at  the  exception  of  the  Minister  of  War,  have  a 

Antwerp,  February  14,  1871,  and  the  oonse-  seat  either  in  this  Senate  or  in  the  Chamber 

quent  gathering  of  prominent  Legitimists  from  of  Deputies. 

all  parts  of  France,  created  an  intense  excite-  On  July  1st,  the  municipal  elections  were 
ment  and  riotous  demonstrations.  Large  held  throughout  the  kingdom,  on  the  basis  of 
crowds  of  persons  opposed  to  the  legitimist  a  new  electoral  law  adopted  during  the  last 
principles  assembled  near  the  residence  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  interest  shown 
count,  and  a  number  of  violent  disturbers  were  in  these  elections  was  generally  very  consider- 
arrested  by  the  authorities.  On  February  24th  able ;  nearly  everywhere  the  different  see- 
the Mayor  of  Antwerp  issued  a  proclamation,  tions  of  the  Liberal  party  united  against  the 
calling  upon  the  citizens  to  have  some  respect  Ultramontanes.  In  nearly  all  the  large  cities 
for  the  Count  de  Chambord,  and  announcing  the  former  were  successful ;  in  Brussels  the 
that  ample  measures  had  been  taken  to  sup-  Catholics  did  not  even  put  up  a  ticket,  and  the 
press  any  disorder.  The  excitement  against  administration  of  the  Liberal  mayor,  Anspacb, 
the  count  and  the  Legitimists  continued,  how-  one  of  the  most  decided  opponents  of  the 
ever,  undiminished.  A  meetine  of  citizens.  Catholic  party,  continues  therefore  without 
held  on  February  24th,  adopted  resolutions,  opposition.  In  Liege,  Ghent,  Mons,  Toumay, 
protesting,  in  forcible  terms,  against  the  so-  and  even  in  Malines  and  Louvain,  the  Liberals 
joum  of  the  count,  and  the  gendarmes  charged  either  gained  or  retained  the  ascendency ;  m 
and  dispersed  several  gatherings.  The  count,  Namur  and  Bruges  the  two  parties  are  now^ 
therefore,  requested  his  friends  to  refrain  from  about  equally  represented.  The  chief  vie-' 
visiting  Antwerp,  and  left  the  city  himself  on  tory  of  the  Liberal  party  was  won  in  Antwerp, 
February  17th.  The  subject  was  also  in  the  where,  nine  years  before,  the  popular  opposi- 
meanwhile  discussed  in  the  Second  Chamber,  tion  against  the  fortifications  proposed  by  the 
a  liberal  deputy  declaring  that  a  pretender  Liberd  Cabinet,  Fr^re-Orban,  had  caused  the 
had  arrived  in  Antwerp  to  conspire  against  success  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  it  had  since 
France,  and  that  the  Government  therefore  remained  in  power.  Now,  the  opposition  of 
should  be  very  careful  in  its  action.  The  Min-  the  merchants  to  the  location  of  the  commer- 
ister  of  the  Interior  replied  that  the  count  cial  buildings,  which  the  present  Catholic  min- 
was  no  conspirator,  and  that  the  Government  istry,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  merchants, 
had  given  him  no  sign  of  sympathy.  The  total  intends  to  erect  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt, 
number  of  French  Legitimists  who  visited  the  has  put  an  end  to  the  Catholic  administration, 
count  was  estimated  at  6,000 ;  among  them  and  reinstated  the  Liberals  in  power, 
was  Bishop  Dupanloup,  of  Orleans,  and  Dukes  There  were,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1872, 
Eohan  ana  Tremouille.  In  March,  the  Cham-  several  strikes  of  considerable  dimensions 
her  of  Representatives  had  a  very  animated  among  the  laboring -classes,  attended,  as  in 
discussion  on  the  question,  whether  Belgium  former  years,  by  much  turbulence  and  dis- 
should,  as  the  Catholic  party  demanded,  retain  order.  In  the  coal  district  of  Borinage  no  le^s 
an  accredited  minister  with  the  Pope.  The  than  10,000  men  were,  in  July,  on  a  strike. 
Liberal  party  insisted  upon  the  abolition  of  the  and  troops  were  sent  from  Brussels  and  Mons 
office,  but  the  Chamber,  on  March  6th,  by  a  to  preserve  peace. 

vote  of  63  yeas  to  82  nays,  decided  to  main-  BENNETT,  James  Gordon,  a  noted  and 
tain  it.  remarkable  journalist,  for  fifty  years  engaged 
The  elections  for  members  of  the  Chamber  in  the  profession,  the  founder  and  for  thirty 
of  Deputies  for  the  provinces  of  Antwerp,  years  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  I^ew  York 
Brabant,  Western  Flanders,  Naraur,  and  Lux-  Herald;  bom  at  New  Mill,  near  Keith,  Banff- 
emburg,  were  held  on  June  11th.  In  Brussels  shire,  Scotland,  in  1795 ;  died  in  New  York  City, 
the  thirteen  Liberal  candidates  were  reelected  June  1, 1872.  His  parents  were  Roman  Catholics 
by  a  majority  of  about  8,000  votes.  There  of  French  descent,  and  James  was  brought  up  a 
were  three  tickets  in  the  field,  a  Liberal,  which  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church, 
received  from  6,420  to  6,606  votes ;  a  Catholic,  He  was  "  a  liberal  Catholic,"  as  he  character- 
receiving  8,071  to  8,421  votes ;  and  a  Flemish,  istically  described  himself,  "just  believing  as 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  celebrated  writ-  much  of  their  mysteries  and  dogmas  as  I  deem 
er,  Ilendrick  Conscience,  receiving  from  140  to  compatible  with  the  Scriptures  and  common- 
199  votes,  a  clear  proof  that  the  Flemish  ques-  sense,  and  tolerating  the  form  and  ceremony 
tion  as  yet  awakens  in  Brussels  no  politiccJ  in-  of  worship  as  a  mere  matter  of  tast«,  no  way 
terest.  The  total  number  of  Deputies  elected  essential  to  Christian  belief"  lie  went  to 
,  in  the  five  provinces  was  63 ;  of  whom,  in  the  school  in  his  native  place  until  he  was  fourteen 
last  session  of  the  Chamber,  21  had  been  Lib-  years  of  age.  Then  he  was  sent  to  Aberdeen 
erals  and  42  Catholics ;  at  the  new  election  19  to  study  for  the  priesthood.  Two  or  threo 
Liberals  and  44  Catholics  were  returned.  This  years  of  seminary  life  convinced  him  that  be 
result  increased  the  Catholic  majority  in  the  had  mistaken  his  vocation.  He  had  read  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  from  18  to  22  (71  Cath-  poems  of  Byron  as  fast  as  they  were  published, 
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AS  wen  as  those  of  Scott  and  the  Lake  School  server,  who  found  it  for  his  business  interests 
of  poets,  and  wrote  very  fair  sentimental  poe-  to  espouse  either  one  side  or  the  other,  but 
trj  himself.  Bat  the  book  which  seems  to  had  no  real  sympathy  with  either.  In  1828  he 
have  exerted  the  greatest  influence  upon  his  was  in  Washington  as  correspondent  of  the 
sabsequent  career  was  the  Autobiography  of  Enquirer^  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he 
Benjamin  Franklin,  then  just  published  in  Scot-  made  his  first  decided  hit  in  his  chosen  profes- 
land.  This  seems  to  have  determined  him  to  sion.  Beading  Horace  Walpole^s  letters  in  the 
emigrate  to  this  country.  Without  money  or  Library  of  Congress,  he  was  inspired  to  attempt 
friends,  or  even  a  definite  purpose,  he  suled  a  little  newspaper  correspondence  in  a  some- 
tor  America  in  April,  1819,  to  seek  his  fortune,  what  similar  vein,  and  the  Mnquirer  soon  ap- 
and  landed  at  Halifax.  He  had  less  than  peared  with  a  series  of  lively  personal  letters, 
twenty-five  dollars  in  his  purse,  and  knew  no  sketching  prominent  characters,  without,  how- 
better  way  of  earning  more  than  by  teaching  ever,  offensive  freedom,  and  ticking  the  pub- 
book-keeping.  Halifax  had  no  use  for  the  lie  appetite  with  what  was  then  a  new  sensa- 
Toong  Scotchman,  and,  after  a  few  months  of  tion.  The  letters  attracted  notice,  and  were 
hardship,  he  made  his  way  along  the  coast  to  extensively  copied.  Mr.  Bennett^s  earnings  at 
Portland,  and  thence  embarked  for  Boston  in  this  time,  from  correspondence,  poems,  police 
a  schooner.  He  wandered  hungry  about  the  reports,  paragraphs,  leading  articles,  and  mis- 
streets  for  two  days  without  food,  looking  for  cellaneous sketches,  ranged  from  five  to  twelve 
work.  His  first  employment  was  as  salesman  dollars  a  week.  The  Enquirer^  at  his  sugges- 
in  the  shop  of  a  man  named  Wells,  and  after-  tion,  was  consolidated  soon  afterward  with 
ward  as  proof-reader  in  the  publishing-house  another  paper,  and  the  result  was  the  Courier 
of  Wells  &  Lilly,  then  the  publishers  of  the  a/nd  Enquirer,  which,  under  James  Watson 
Xortk  American  Revievo.  When  the  firm  went  Webb,  became  the  leading  American  newspa- 
into  bankruptcy,  he  came  to  New  York,  about  per  of  the  time.  For  three  years  Bennett  was 
1832,  and  found  work  as  an  occasional  con-  Webb^s  most  efficient  assistant.  But  on  Au- 
tributor  to  some  of  the  newspapers.  Journal-  gust  18,  1832,  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  aban- 
ijffl,  however,  in  those  days  was  a  beggarly  doned  Jackson  for  Nicholas  Biddle ;  the  posi- 
resoorce  for  occasional  contributors ;  and  tive  editor  and  his  equally  obstinate  assistant 
hence  we  find  him  accepting  gladly  the  offer  quarrelled,  and  the  paper  lost  the  services  of 
of  Mr.  Edninnd  Morford,  of  Charleston,  to  be-  Mr.  Bennett;  **  and  in  losing  him,"  says  Par- 
come  Spanish  translator  and  general  assistant  ton,  ^'  lost  its  chance  of  retaining  the  snprema- 
in  the  office  of  the  Charleston  Courier,  He  oy  among  American  newspapers  to  this  day." 
(lid  not  remain  there  very  long,  though  he  He  had  not  yet  learned,  however,  the  differ- 
always  expressed  a  great  liking  for  Charleston  ence  between  a  newspaper  and  a  political  or- 
aod  its  people.  Having  returned  to  New  York  gan ;  so,  when  he  left  General  Webb,  he  start- 
about  1824,  he  advertised  a  "  permanent  Com-  ed  a  cheap  party-paper  of  the  old  style,  de- 
mercial  School,"  to  bo  opened  at  148  Fulton  voted  to  the  support  of  General  Jackson  and 
Street ;  but  he  had  so  few  pupils  that  it  proved  Martin  Van  Buren.  It  lived  only  thirty  days, 
teaporary  instead  of  "  permanent."  He  next  Then  he  carried  the  wreck  of  his  savings  to 
coninienced  a  course  of  lectures  (which  were  Philadelphia,  and  placed  them  in  a  Jackson 
very  poorly  attended),  at  the  Old  Dutch  paper  called  the  Fenneylvanian.  He  appealed 
Charch  in  Ann  Street,  on  Political  Economy ;  to  the  party  for  help,  and  they  refused  it. 
and,  these  resources  failing,  he  again  turned  to  "  Van  Buren  has  treated  me  in  this  matter," 
the  newspapers,  as  reporter,  paragraphist,  wrote  he,  "  as  if  I  were  a  boy — ^a  child — cold, 
poet,  and  general-utility  man.  In  1825  he  heartless,  careless,  and  God  knows  what  not." 
boai>:bt  the  Sunday  Courier  on  credit ;  but  he  He  gave  up  the  venture,  and  returned  to  New 
raade  nothing  with  it,  and  soon  gave  it  up.  York.  He  endeavored  to  get  employment  on 
The  next  year  he  became  connected  with  the  the  Sun,  but  failed.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing 
Democratic  Jfational  Advocate^  and,  when  that  for  him  that  Van  Buren  had  given  him  noth- 
joarnal,  having  changed  hands,  advocated  the  ing,  and  that  the  Sun  rejected  him ;  for  he  re- 
election of  John  Quincy  Adams  as  against  solved  now  to  trust  no  more  to  politicians,  and 
Jackson,  he  left  it,  and  joined  the  late  M.  M.  the  fruit  of  this  resolve  was  the  Herald.  The 
^oah,  as  associate-editor  of  the  Enquirer,  sue-  first  number  appeared  on  the  6th  of  May,  1885, 
ceeding  W.  G.  Graham,  who  had  been  killed  "  price  one  cent,  and  for  sale  everywhere."  It 
itt  a  duel.  The  new  associate  was  at  that  was  started  without  capitaL  Two  young 
time,  and  ever  afterward,  a  non-resistant  on  printers,  named  Anderson  and  Smith,  agreed 
principle,  with  supreme  contempt  for  the  cow-  to  print  it,  and  share  the  profits  or  losses. 
&rdice  of  the  duellist.  He  began  to  inter-  The  firm  name  was  James  Gordon  Bennett  & 
est  himself  strongly  in  party  politics.  He  Co.  Another  printer,  of  his  own  name,  re- 
joined the  Tammany  Society.  That  cynical  fused  to  accept  a  half-interest  in  the  project, 
^pirit,  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  his  writ-  preferring  to  work  at  a  salary,  and  so  con- 
'^^'^s  daring  his  whole  subsequent  career,  was  tinned  for  thirty-four  years  to  serve  the  jour- 
aready  a  characteristic  of  his  style.  He  looked  nal  which  he  saw  grow  from  nothing  into  a 
it  ail  great  movements,  all  conflicts  of  prinfei-  magnificent  property.  The  publication-office 
pW,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  outside  ob-  and  editorial  room  was  a  deep  cellar  at  No.  20 
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Wall  Street,  where  Bennett  transacted  all  the  was  burned,  and  Anderson  and  Smith,  disconr- 
basiness  of  the  little  concern :  received  adver-  aged,  abandoned  the  enterprise.  But  the  Her- 
tisements,  sold  copies  of  the  paper,  and  wrote  aid  was  ^'  raked  out  of  the  ashes,"  and  re^s- 
all  the  article^  reports,  and  paragraphs,  be-  tablished,  on  August  31,  at  No.  202  Broadway, 
hind  a  deal  board.  The  late  William  Gowans,  with  Bennett  as  sole  proprietor,  and  the  print- 
bookseller,  wrote  the  following  description  of  er  of  his  own  name  almost  his  sole  compositor, 
a  visit  to  the  office,  soon  after  the  paper  was  Thencetheofficewasrerooved,  October  12th,  to 
established :  ^'  The  proprietor,  editor,  and  No.  148  Nassau  Street,  ^^  a  remarkably  pious, 
vender,  was  seated  at  his  desk,  busily  engaged  theological,  and  religious  neighborhood,"  says 
writing,  and  appeared  to  pay  littJe  or  no  atten-  the  Herald  of  that  date,  with  the  Bible  Socic- 
tion  to  me  as  I  entered.  On  making  known  ty«  Tract  Society,  Dr.  Springes  Church,  and 
my  object  in  coming  in,  he  requested  me  to  Arthur  Tappan's  Antislavery  Society,  for  sur- 
put  my  money  down  on  the  counter,  and  roundings.  At  this  time  Bennett  advertised, 
help  myself  to  a  paper;  all  this  time  he  con-  editorially,  for  a  business  partner,  and  ex- 
tinuing  his  writing  operations.  The  office  was  plained  briefly  how  the  Herald  had  been  es- 
a  single,  oblong,  underground  room ;  its  furni-  tablished,  and  its  condition  and  prospects.  The 
ture  consisted  of  a  counter,  which  served  also  statement  is  a  revelation  of  character  as  well 
as  a  desk,  constructed  from  two  flour-barrels,  .as  a  history  of  the  paper.  ^'  Heretofore,"  he 
perhaps  empty,  standing  apart  from  each  other  says,  *^  1  have  done  every  thing  myself.  I  have 
about  four  feet,  with  a  single  plank  covering  written  mj  own  editorials ;  for  I  employ,  at 
both ;  a  chair,  placed  in  the  centre,  upon  which  five  dollars  a  week,  no  Fetter  Simple  "  (alluding 
sat  the  editor,  busy  at  his  vocation,  with  an  to  Dr.  Townsend,  an  editor  of  the  Star^  who 
inkstand  by  his  right  hand ;  on  the  end  nearest  had  just  before  assaulted  him  for  his  personal 
the  door  were  placed  the  papers  for  sale."  It  allusions  to  his  colleagues).  ^'  I  have  written 
was  a  small  four-page  sheet,  sold  for  one  cent,  my  own  police-reports — I  have  writen  my  own 
There  was  very  little  news,  for  Bennett  had  no  Wall-Street  reports — I  have  written  my  own 
money  to  spend  in  collecting  news ;  but  it  was  squibs,  crackers,  and  jeux  d^ esprit,  I  have 
bright,  sharp,  insolent,  personal^  concise,  and  been  my  own  clerk  and  accountant,  posted  my 
novel.  Readers  stood  aghast  at  the  boldness  own  books,  made  out  my  own  bills,  and  gen- 
of  this  unkown  Scotchman,  who  violated  all  erally  attended  to  the  business  in  the  office. 
the  proprieties  which  newspapers  had  been  ac-  Now,  as  the  business  of  the  Herald  is  rapidly 
customed  to  respect,  and  attacked  private  char-  increasing,  I  should  like  to  get  some  compc- 
acter  with  such  reckless  freedom  and  such  tent  business  person  to  become  connected  with 
wicked  good-humor.  The  paper  soon  became  me  as  a  part  owner  and  proprietor,  one  who 
popular.  It  offended  all  parties  and  all  creeds,  would  devote  the  whole  of  his  time,  as  I  do 
It  was  denounced  from  the  Catholic  pulpits  for  mine,  to  the  business  of  the  office.  I  will  ven- 
blasphemy.  It  shocked  the  sense  of  decency  ture  to  say,  without  any  boast,  that  for  the 
of  flJl  respectable  Protestants ;  and  of  course  last  six  months  I  have  written  more  matter 
people  bought  it  out  of  curiosity.  Bennett  for  the  press,  and  collected  more  facts  of  every 
had  no  assistant  in  writing  it.  lie  rose  at  five  kind,  than  any  three  editors  in  this  city.  But, 
in  the  morning,  and  worked  in  his  room  until  in  addition  to  this  labor,  the  business  concerns 
eight.  Then  he  sat  in  his  cellar  until  after  of  such  an  establishment  as  the  Herald  are  a 
noon,  selling  papers,  w^riting  advertisements  little  more  than  one  man  can  do.  I  would, 
for  customers  whose  education  had  been  neg-  therefore,  like  to  have  a  business  partner,  in 
lected,  and  preparing  copy  for  the  printers,  whom  I  could  place  entire  confidence,  and,  if 
At  one  he  went  out  into  the  streets  to  pick  up  he  could  bring  into  tlie  concern  capital  suffi- 
news  and  gossip.  From  fonr  to  six  he  was  cient  to  make  certain  imnrovements,  enlarge- 
again  at  his  counter,  and  the  evening  was  ments,  etc.,  we  coi^ld  make  the  Herald  in  less 
spent  gathering  materials  for  reports  in  the  than  a  year  surpass  every  paper  in  the  city, 
next  day^s  paper.  He  could  not  have  gone  and  yield  a  clear  annual  income  of  from  $12,- 
through  these  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  of  000  to  $20,000."  In  seven  years  he  had,  iin> 
drudgery  had  not  his  vigorous  constitution  aided,  made  the  income  of  the  paper  $100,000, 
been  strengthened  by  the  abstemious  and  reg-  and  for  many  years  past  it  has  been  ten  or  fif- 
ular  habits  by  which  his  life  was  always  teen  times  the  highest  expectations  of  1835. 
marked.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks,  the  paper  After  its  re&stablishment,  the  Herald  bad 
was  gaining  headway,  but  still  he  did  not  meet  a  struggling  but  not  doubtifnl  existence.  Its 
expenses.  He  now  thought  of  telling  the  pub-  total  cost  for  an  edition  of  2,000,  which  it  at> 
lie  every  day  what  had  been  done  in  the  stock  tained  in  September,  1885,  was  fifty  dollars  a 
market  the  day  before.  The  money  article,  day.  It  contained  only  local  news,  the  chief 
now  such  an  important  feature  of  every  lead-  topic  of  interest  being  told  in  detail,  the  minor 
iug  newspaper,  was  then  unknown.  The  first  news  condensed  but  never  omitted.  The  great 
ever  published  in  the  United  States  appeared  fire  of  December  16,  1835,  gave  the  struggling: 
in  the  Herald,  June  18,  1835.  At  the  end  of  journalist  an  opportunity  to  display  his  pecul- 
the  third  month,  the  receipts  equalled  the  ex-  iar  talents  in  this  direction,  and  for  many 
penditures,  and  Mr.  Bennett  hired  his  first  re-  Weeks  after  the  fire  the  Herald  was  filled  witli 
porter.     The  next  month  the  printing-office  accounts  of  the  appearance  of  the  ruins,  the 
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inddents  of  the  conflagration,  the  straggles  of  ranee  of  contemporaries.    He  onoe  gave  a  re- 

meroiumts  to  retriere  their  losses,  and  the  re-  porter  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  news-telegram 

biiildiDg  of  the  bamed  district.    Of  the  edi-  of  three  words,  for  which  a  bill  of  one  dollar 

tion  of  December  21st,  miserably  illnstrated,  had  been  rendered.    At  another  time,  he  or- 

50,000  copies  were  printed.    So  absorbing  and  dered  one  hundred  dollars  to  be  paid  to  a  oon- 

profitable  did  this  work  prore,  that  Bennett  tribntor  for  an  article  of  six  commns,  which 

abandoned — ^to  find  greater  room  for  his  de-  had  been  already  contracted  for  at  eight  dol- 

flcriptions— -a  bnrlesqae  which  he  began  and  lars  a  column,  adding  by  way  of  explanation 

promised  to  continue  from  day  to  day,  of  the  to  the  editor,  **  He  may  haye  something  else 

Congress  reports  which  the  Courier  and  Bip-  as  good."    In  this  instance,  his  Jadgment  was 

quir&r  was  publishing  a  day  ahead  of  all  com-  confirmed,  and  several  valuable  contributions 

petitors,  through  the  Pony  Express  which  Gen.  Trelating  to  the  secret  history  of  the  civil  war) 

Webb  bad  established  to  *^oeat  the  mails."  lollo wed  from  the  same  pen.   He  developed  the 

This  method  of  relating  in  detail,  and  in  famil-  capacities  of  journalism  in  a  most  wonderful 

iar  St jle,  events  of  purely  local  interest  was  a  manner.    His  one  object  was  the  success  of 

new  revelation  in  journalism,  and   Bennett  the  Herald;  all  aims   and  efforts  tended  to 

fonnd  that  it  repaid  him  handsomely.    Shortly  that  one  end,  which  he  sought  regardless  of 

after^  in  1839,  when  Helen  Jewett  was  myste-  means  or  consequences,  and  he  cared  for  no 

rionsly  mnrdered,  he  employed  the  same  sys-  good  opinion  save  his  own.    *^  Since  I  knew 

tern  and  described  the  scene  of  the  murder,  myself,"  he  wrote  as  late  as  1856,  when  his 

the  life  of  the  woman  and  her  surroundings,  saccess  was  fully  confirmed,  ^'  all  the  real  ap- 

with  a  faithfolness  of  detaU  which  would  put  probation  I  soaght  for  was  my  own.    If  my 

to  shame  the  Police  Gauttee  of  the  present  conscience  was  satisfied  on  the  score  of  morals, 

daj.    He  did  not  hesitate  to  relate  in  like  man-  and  my  ambition  on  the  matter  of  talent,  I  al- 

ner  the  several  castigations  which  he  suffered,  ways  felt  easy.    On  this  princinle  I  have  acted 

nor  e?en  five  years  later  to  describe  his  own  from  my  youth  up,  and  on  this  principle  I 

marriage  (June  6,  1840),  in  the  same  grotesque  mean  to  die.    Nothing  can  disturb  my  equa- 

strle.  nimity.    I  know  myself." 

In  1841  the  income  of  the  paper  was  at       Nothing  could  be  truer  than  this;  in  the 

least  $100,000,  and  the  circulation  about  20,-  passage  he  has  told  his  whole  character.    He 

000  copies.    The  office  was  removed  the  same  was  strictly  temperate  and  virtuous.    He  had 

year  to  Nassau  and  Fultoi/ Streets.    From  that  neither  low  habits  nor  idle  hours.    He  never 

time  nntil  the  war,  .the  JBercUd  gradually  in-  drank,  even  at  dinner,  and  nothing  stronger 

ereased  in  circulation  and  value  as  a  property,  than  claret  was  ever  displayed  on  his  table. 

Daring  the  civil  war  its  circulation  more  than  The  impression  prevails  that  years  ago  he 

doubled.    Of  one  issue,  during  1864,  no  less  withdrew  from  work  on  his  paper,  but  ^is  is 

than  132,000  copies  were  sold.    It  employed,  a  great  error.    No  exchange  editor  in  the  pro- 

in  addition  to  its  regular  force,  68  war  corre-  fession  was  so  dose  and  constant  a  reader  as 

spondents,  at  an  expense  for  four  years  of  he  of  the  great  papers  of  the  country  down  to 

^535^000.    Its  annual  expenditures  for  corre-  within  a  few  months  of  the  dose  of  his  life, 

spondence  and  the  collection  of  news  have  been.  Files  of  the  principal  journals  were  sent  to  him 

for  years,  something  immense,  and  altogether  daily,  and  all  were  religiously  read.    He  often 

d»proportioned  to  its  payment  for  editorial  and  clipped  passages  for  insertion  in  the  Merald. 

critical  matter.    It  was  as  a  collector  of  news  but  generally  for  texts  for  editorials  or  special 

that  Mr.  Bennett  shone  conspicuous.    He  had  articles,  and  when  he  visited  the  office  it  was 

m  unerring  judgment  of  its  pecuniary  value,  to  unpack  his  mind  of  the  suggestions  stored 

Re  knew  how  to  pick  out  of  the  events  of  the  there  by  reading  the  exchanges.    He  seldom 

^y  the  subject  which  engrossed  the  interest  of  gave  an  editor!^ -writer  more  than  the  sugges- 

the  greatest  number  of  people,  and  to  give  tions  for  an  article,  leaving  him  to  fill  up  the 

them  about  that  subject  all  they  could  read,  details.    He  required  his  editorial  writers  to  * 

Hehad  a  method  of  impressing  the  importance  meet  daily  for  consultation  and  the  distribu- 

of  news  upon  others  in  his  employ,  which  in-  tion  of  topics.    When  another  person   pre- 

spired  many  who  served  him  to  energetic  ao-  sided,  the  several  editors  made  suggestions ; 

tion^  some  of  them  in  a  remarkable  degree,  when  Bennett  himself  was  present  the  editors 

Bat  he  never  tolerated  defeat.    He  once  re-  became  mere  listeners,  and  wrote,  as  it  were, 

fosed  to  ^  pay   the  expenses,  including   one  at  his  dictation.    In  nothing  more  did  his  per- 

item  of  a  horse  killed,  of  a  correspondent  sonality  display  itself  than  in  these  meetings, 

who  was  one  day  behind  the  World  corre-  and  his  manner  of  "  consulting  his  editors,'* 

spondent,  and  added,  in  the  half-humorous,  by  directing  them  what  to  do,  and  disregard- 

jialf-satirical  manner  in  which  he  habitually  ing  suggestions  from  any  onet    Frequently, 

indolged,  that  *'  a  horse  which  couldn't  beat  when  a  writer  expressed  his  views  on  a  subject, 

the   World  wasnt   worth  paying  for."    He  Mr.  Bennett  amused  himsdf  by  ordering  him 

Berer  questioned  or  examined  the  account  to  write,  taking  precisely  the  opposite  view. 
nf  reporters  who  were  in  advance  of  their       In  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Bennett  was, 

Hvala,  and  frequently  paid  contributors  d(fn-  in  many  respects,  remarkable.    He  was  con- 

Ue  rates  for   welcome  news  when  in  ad-  siderably  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  down  to 
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'Within  a  year  or  two  he  'walked  -erect  and 
fitraight  as  an  arrow,  and  with  the  stately 
tread  of  an  old  soldier.  He  was  slight  of  fig- 
ure, bnt  strong  limbed,  and  the  streo^h  of  his 
arms  was  something  remarkable.  He  was 
very  fond  of  physical  exercise,  and  generally 
employed  the  early  hours  of  dawn  in  running, 
in  Jaighland  fashion,  aroiind  the  walks  at  lus 
Port  Washington  home. 

BOLIVIA,  an  independent  republic  of  South 
America,  lying  between  lat.  10**  and  24°  6., 
«nd  Ion.  57°  25^  and  70^  80'  V.j  bounded  north- 
oast  by  Brazil,  from  which  it  is  partly  sep- 
arated, southeast  by  the  river  Paraguay,  south 
by  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chili,  and  west 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Peru.  Bolivia,  how- 
ever, claims  that  portion  of  the  Gran  Ohaco 
comprised  between  the  rivers  Paraguay  and 
Bermejo,  which  would  extend  its  southern 
limits  to  26°  53'  6.  The  republic  is  divided  in- 
to  nine  departments,  which,  with  their  areas 
in  square  miles,  capitals,  and  population,  in 
1865,  are  as  follows: 


DEPARTSiENTS. 

Anta. 

Ibpolatfoo. 

CATITALfl. 

FopQ. 

Beni 

70,178 

160,000 

72,793 

36,806 

48,061 

81,600 

64,S97 

144,077 

114,404 

7,948 
64,000 
219,788 
879,788 
619,465 
111,818 
S90,904 
144,684 
108,800 

Coblja 

Trinidad 

Sacre 

Cochabamba.. 

La  Pas 

Omro 

POtOBi 

Santa  Gnus... 
Tarya 

8,600 

4,835 
96,684 
44,908 
88,098 

8,498 
35,774 
11,786 

8,875 

Chaqaisaca 

€ochal>aiul>a 

LaPaa 

Oruro 

PotOBl 

BantaCma 

Tarya 

Total 

677,888 

1,881,685 

The  departments  are  subdivided  into  87  dis- 
.tricts,  and  these  into  45  provinces.  No  ofBcial 
flurvey  of  the  country  has  ever  been  made; 
but  the  above  areas  are,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  the  department  of  Beni,  according 
to  a  map  of  Bc^ivia  published  in  1859  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J.  Ondarza.  Behm  gives  only 
535,747  square  miles  as  the  total  area ;  but  the 
former  is  probably  more  correct.  The  popula- 
tion consists  of  native  whites,  for  the  most  part 
descendants  of  the  Spanish  settlers,  mestizoes 
or  cholos  (mixed  white  and  Indian),  mulat- 
toes,  zambos  (mixed  Indian  and  negro),  Indians 
in  a  domesticated  state,  and  savage  Indians. 
Of  the  last  there  are  about  250,000,  which, 
^ded  to  the  figures  of  the  table,  gives  a  total 
population  of  2,081,585,  rather  more  than 
one-fourth  of  whom  are  whites.  The  aborigi- 
nal is  by  far  the  most  numerous  element  of 
the  republic ;  it  forms  in  the  province  of  La 
Paz  nine-tenths  of  tb«  population ;  in  that  of 
Tarija  it  is  tve  times  as  numerous  as  the 
white.  Of  the  many  aboriginal  tribes  still  ex- 
isting in  Bolivia,  the  most  noteworthy  are  the 
Aymaras,  or  Aymarus,  Quichuas,  Moxos,  and 
•Chiquitos.  The  first  two,  once  united  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Incas,  speak  languages  of 
kindrad  origin,  while  in  their  customs  and 
manners  little  dissimilarity  is  noticeable.  The 
Aymaras  dwell  chiefly  in  La  Paz,  although  some 
are  met  with  in  Oruro,  and  the  Quichuas  inhab- 
it tho  ^Doast,  the  valley  vof  the  Desagnadero, 


and  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
republic.  Most  of  these  Bolivian  Indians  hare 
embraced  Christianity  and  fairly  entered  upon 
the  career  of  civilization.  The  language  of 
the  Chiquitos  is  copious  and  flexible,  and  re- 
markable for  possessing  a  special  vocabulary 
for  the  use  of  females.  The  Spanish  Creoles 
are  most  numerous  in  the  mming  districts 
and  in  Cochabamba ;  immigrants  into  the 
country  since  the  separation  from  Spain  hsTe 
chiefly  settled  In  these  places  and  in  La  Paz. 
By  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  Bo- 
livia, drawn  up  by  Simon  Bolivar  in  1826,  and 
oonsiderably  modified  in  1828, 1891,  and  1668, 
the  whole  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Pres- 
ident, elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
legislative  authority  rests  with  a  Congress  of 
two  Chambers,  the  Senate  and  the  Honse  of 
Representatives,  both  elected  by  universal 
fiuffrage.  The  President  appoints  a  Vice-Pres- 
ident to  assist  him  in  his  lionctions,  and  also  a 
ministry,  divided  into  the  departments  of  the 
Interior,  Justice,  Finance,  War,  and  Education 
and  Public  Worship.  The  ministers  are  liable 
to  impeachment  before  Congress.  The  seat  of 
the  executive  government,  formerly  at  La  Paz, 
was  transferred  to  Oruro  in  1869. 

The  President  is  Don  Adolfo  Balllvian, 
elected  in  November  (1872) ;  Minister  of  tbe 
Interior  and  Foreign  Afifairs,  Dr.  C.  Corral; 
Minister  of  Finance,  etc.,  Don  J.  S.  Garcia; 
Minister  of  War,  General  J.  Sai^jine ;  and  Min- 
ister of  Justice  and  Public  Worship,  Dr.  M. 
Terrazas.  Archbishop  and  Primate  of  tbe  Re- 
public, Dr.  S.  J.  Puch  y  Solona  (1861).  There 
are  four  bishoprics,  namely:  La  Paz,  vacant; 
Santa  Cnu;  de  la  Sierra,  F.  X.  Rodriguez 
(1870) ;  and  Cochabamba  (titulary  bishop),  F* 
M.  del  Gran  ado. 

The  standing  army  is  composed  of  51  gen- 
erals, 859  commanding  officers,  654  subaltern 
officers,  and  about  4,000  men.  The  cost  of 
the  army  is  about  $2,000,000  annually. 

The  commerce  of  Bolivia  is  limited  to  the 
importation  of  cotton  goods,  hardware,  furni- 
ture, jewelry,  and  silks,  in  exchange  for  Peru- 
vian bark,  guano,  copper-ore,  tin,  borax,  furs, 
hides,  woollens,  and  wool  hats.  To  facilitate 
the  development  of  trade^  the  port  of  Cobija 
has  been  declared  free. 

The  total  imports,  in  1871,  amounted  to 
$6,000,000 ;  and  the  total  exports  to  $5,000,000. 
In  1859  the  export  of  calisaya-bark  through 
the  Peruvian  ports  of  Arica  and  Islay  amount- 
ed to  $158,970 ;  and  fi-om  January  to  Novem- 
ber, 1860,  to  $228,850.  The  internal  trade 
reached  in  1868  about  $50,000,000.  The  State 
mint  at  Potosi  coins  annually  about  2,250,000 
pesos  in  silver.  In  October,  1872,  the  National 
Assembly  adopted  a  law  permitting  tbe  ex- 
portation of  silver  in  bars  from  June  1, 1878, 
subject,  however,  to  an  export  duty  of  50  c 
per  mark,  and  20  c.  per  oz.  for  gold.  An  ex- 
port duty  of  4  per  cent,  is  still  paid  on  good 
money.  A  very  large  trade  is  carried  on  with 
coca  leaves,  used,  with  lime,  for  mastication 


TEABS. 

XxporU. 

In^ortk 

isi\/i 

669,275 
700,215 
816,796 
6»5,S65 
619,006 

64,6S6 

laiST. 
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hy  the  Feraviaii  and  Bolivian  Indiana :  over  Morales,  in  his  message  to  tlie  representatives 

$60,000,000  change   hands   annually  in  the  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly  of  1872,  gave  a 

traffic  in  tiie  republic.  flattering  account  of  the  improved  state  of  the 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  country  in  general,  and  in  the  departments 

the  commerce  with  Great  Britain  from  1866  of  the  Government  since  the  fall  of  the  Mel- 

to  1S70,  indosive:  garcjo  administration. 

A  highway,  preparatory  to  the  full  naviga- 
tion of  Lake  Titicaca,  was  determined  upon. 
The  construction  of  a  railway  from  La  Paz  to 
the  frontiers  had  been  resolved  upon,  and  the 
works  were  to  commence  without  delay ;  and 
another  railway,  from  MejUlones  to  Caracoles, 
at  the  expense  of  the  state,  was  contracted 

According  to  the  budget  of  1867,  the  last  for,  and  to  be  finished  in  three  years.    A  tele- 

xrhlch  has  been  published,  the  receipts  amount-  graph-line  between  the  two  last-named  places, 

eJ  to  4,529,345  pesos,  and  the  expenditure  to  and  an  iron  mole  capable  of  admitting  along- 

|5,9o7,275,    which   constitutes   a  deficit   of  side  it  a  steamer  of  4,000  tons,  were  to  be  fin- 

1^427,930  pesos.    The  revenue  is  chiefly  de-  ished  in  a  like  period  of  time,    A  Lima  house 

rired  from  customs  duties,  mines,  and  other  had  undertaken  to  build  a  railway  from  Ta- 

suUe  property,  and  a  land-tax  levied  upon  the  rapac&  to  Oruro ;  American  enterprise  had 

Indian  population,  and  forming  almost  one-  penetrated  into  the  republic,  and  the  navigation 

hAlf  of  the  total  receipts.  of  the  Bolivian  branches  of  the  Amazon  was 

The  republic  receives  annually  from  Pern  regarded  as  an  accomplished  fact,  the  rapids  of 

506,250  pesos  as  compensation  for  duties  col-  the  Madeira  being  avoided  by  a  railway ;  the 

lect«d  on  goods  landed  at  the  Peruvian  port  whole  of  this  great  undertaking  was  due  to 

of  Arica  in  ^a;u»£u  for  Bolivia.    The  receipts  the  energetic  efforts  of  Colonel  Church.    A 

at  the  custom-house  of  Cob^a,  the  only  port  steamer,  the  Explorador,  was  already  plying 

of  importance  in  Bolivia,  were  185,382  pesos  on  the  river,  and  would,  it  was  expected,  soon 

in  1867.  be  followed  by  others.    A  road  from  Apolo  to 

Bolivia  has  a  larger  population  than  Chili  Madidi  was  to  be  made,  from  which,  among 

or  the  Argentine  Republic,  whose  stocks  stand  other  benefits,  would  be  derived  that  accruing 

at  do  to  100  in  the  money  market;  .and  while  from  the  relation  the  road  would  bear  to  the 

the  debt  of  Peru  is  (according  to  the  Money  navigation  in  the  north  of  the  republic,  the 

ilarUt  Review^  July  6, 1872)  15«.  9i.  per  head  subjection  and  civilization  of  the  many  savage 

of  population,  that  of  Bolivia  is  only  1<.  1(2.  tribes  in  the  forests,  and  the  opening  up  to 

In  short,  though  Bolivia  is  one'  of  the  largest  commerce  the  varied  natural  products  of  that 

of  the  South  American  republics,  her  debt  is  region.    Two  new  territorial  districts,  those 

the  soQallest,  being  only  about  $10,000,000  in  of  the  Mamor^  and  the  Chaco  were  created, 

1872.    In  1862  it  was  merely  nominal.     In  and  in  procesa  of  organization,  and  will  one 

1872  a  new  loan  was  negotiated  in  England  of  day  form  two  departments.    The  town  of  Caiza 

£1  J00,000,  at  68  per  cent,  payable  in  25  years,  is  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Gran  Chaco  district 

at  par.    This  loan  is  guaranteed  by  the  gen-  In  March  a  geographical  commission  was  ap- 

eral  revenues  of  the  republic,  and  by  a  first  pointed  to  investigate  the  documents  relating 

charge  on  the  entire  customs  dues  collected  to  the  limits  with  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  the 

on  imports  into  Bolivia  through  the  Amazon  Argentine  Republic.    A  branch  of  the  Cob^a 

Pkiver.  The  Government  engaged  to  make  ar-  National  Bank  was  established  in  La  Paz. 

nmgements  for  the  receipt  and  remittance  of  General  Quintin  Quevedo  was  proposed  by 

the  cQstoms  dues,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  one  party  as  candidate  for  the  presidency  of 

bond-holders ;  and,  as  a  further  security,  the  the  republic. 

X&tional  Bolivian  Navigation  Company  and  As  it  was  certain  that  Cob\ja  would  fall  into 
^eira  ^  Manaor^  Railway  Company  have  decay  when  the  railway  was  opened  at  Mej li- 
ttered into  deeds  hypothecating  their  net  lones,  it  was  decided  to  give  sites  for  building 
profits.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  the  latter  port  to  people  from  Cob^ja 
that  if  Bolivia's  national  debt  is  small  in  com-  who  chose  to  move  thither,  poor  families  be- 
pariaon  to  that  of  the  sister  republics,  her  ing  assisted  with  money.  Railways  were  in 
commerce  and  industry  are  likewise  at  a  low  contemplation  to  place  La  Paz  and  Cochabam- 
<:h\  as  compared  with  those  of  the  other  South  bain  communication  with  the  nearest  tribu- 
American  coimtries,  and,  in  the  way  of  devel-  taries  of  the  Amazon.  Laborers  were  flocking 
oping  her  material  resources,  little  has  as  yet  to  Caracoles,  and  all  finding  employment ;  the 
been  done  that  should  require  the  investment  town  by  the  middle  of  the  year  consisted  al- 
of  large  sums.  But  a  happier  era  has  at  last  ready  of  twenty-four  blocks  of  800  feet,  be- 
been  inaugurated :  Bolivia  has  awakened  from  sides  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  lodgings ; 
the  lethargy  which  so  long  paralyzed  the  best  water  was  plentiful.  All  the  examinations  at 
energies  of  the  nation ;  and  the  first  impulse  the  Caracoles  silver-mines  continued  favorable, 
t^jward  the  moral  and  material  progress  of  the  Assassinations*  were  of  daily  occurrence  at 
chantry  has  been  given.    The  late  President  Antofogasta,  but  the  Bolivian  authorities  in- 
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terfered  and  social  order  was  reestablished.  An  also  a  Methodist  mixiister,  physician,  and  jour- 
ancient  copper  and  gold  mine,  known  by  the  nalist ;  and  inherited  his  father^s  talents  as 
name  of  the  original  discoverer,  Narango,  was  well  as  his  professional  occupations.  Whether 
again  discovered,  and  found  to  contain  20  per  Dr.  Bond  passed  through  a  full  collegiate 
cent,  of  the  precious  metal.  By  supreme  decree  course  or  not,  we  are  not  informed,  but  he 
of  June  7th,  foreigners  living,  in  JBolivia  were  early  became  a  local  Methodist  preacher,  and 
exempted  from  service  in  the  National  Guard,  studied  medicine  and  took  his  degree  in  one 

A  conspiracy  against  the  Goverzmient,  by  of  the  Baltimore  medical  schools.  His  father 
Quintin  Quevedo,  for  the  purpose  of  reinstat-  was  at  that  time  editor  of  the  Baltimore  (JhrU- 
ing  the  old  Melgarejist  party  in  power,  was  tian  Advocate  and  Journal^  and  in  the  office 
discovered  and  frustrated  on  the  20th  of  June,  of  that  paper  young  Bond  first  took  hislessouR 
On  the  23d  of  August  Augustin  Morales  was  inioumalism.  For  some  years  previous  to  his 
elected  constitutional  President  of  the  repub-  father^s  death  in  1856,' he  had  been  hisefScient 
lie.  For  some  months  before  and  after  the  assistant  in  both  his  editorial  and  professional 
election,  unfriendly  sentiments  existed  between  labors,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  vigor,  hu- 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  that  body  mor,  and  sarcastic  power,  as  a  writer,  and  his 
persistently  refusing  to  sanction  the  President's  ability  in  conducting  a  religious  ioumal.  In 
scheme  to  possess  himself  of  the  valuable  1860,  pending  the  difficulties  which  culminated 
Aullagas  mines.  On  the  24th  of  November,  in  the  late  war,  he  joined  the  Methodist 
the  President,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  left  a  Church  South,  and  gave  his  fine  abilities  to 
banquet  in  which  he  had  been  celebrating  the  the  cause  of  the  South.  After  the  close  of  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  downfall  of  Melga-  war,  he  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
rqjo,  and  proceeded  to  the  halls  of  Congress  JEpisccpal  Methodist^  the  oi^^an  of  the  South- 
for  the  purpose  of  using  his  personal  infiuenoe,  ern  Church,  but  subsequently  severed  his  con- 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  desired  end.  nection  witn  that  paper,  and  established  an- 
Seeing  that  his  endeavors  were  in  yain,  he  other  journal  in  the  same  interest.  After  pnb- 
sought  to  intimidate  the  members  of  the  House  lishing  that  for  a  short  time,  he  consolidated  it 
by  the  presence  of  troops;  a  similar  attempt  vf ithUie St  LonwSoutheniChrUtianAdv&eat€, 
was  made  on  the  following  day,  when  Morales  which  was  published  simultaneously  in  Balti- 
declared  the  labors  of  the  legidature  at  an  end.  more  and  St  Louis,  and  of  which  he  was  asso- 
In  the  evening,  while  Morales  was  in  his  pal-  ciate  editor.  For  some  time  before  his  death, 
ace,  still  under  the  influence  of  passion  and  Dr.  Bond  suffered  from  cancer  in  the  stomach, 
wine,  his  nephew,  La  Fay6,  entered  and  read  He  was  an  earnest  and  devoted  friend,  and  in 
aloud  a  letter  in  which  it  wns  stated  that  one  all  the  relations  of  life  was  highly  esteemed 
of  the  President's  aides-de-camp  designed  to  for  his  integrity  and  unwavering  adherence  to 
arrest  him  that  very  night.  On  hearing  tibis,  the  cause  and  principles  which  he  believed  to 
Morales,  losing  all  further  control  of  his  rage,  be  right. 

flew  to  an  adjoining  apartment  where  his  aides  BOWRING,  Sir  John,  K.  C.  B.,  LL.  D.,  an 

were  in  waitmg,  cidled  them  traitors,  and  ad-  English  poet,  publicist,  philologist,  and  diplo- 

dressed  them  in  atone  so  violent  and  so  insult-  matist,  bom  at  Exeter,  England,  October  17, 

ing  as  to  render  necessary  the  interference  of  1792;  died  in  London,  November  22,  1872. 

his  daughter  and  nephew,  who  implored  him  He  was  descended  from  a  Puritan  family,  and 

to  desist.    All  was  in  vain :  blows,  epithets,  and  was  himself  a  dissenter.    He  was  a  pupil  and 

invectives,  were  showered  upon  the  officers,  disciple  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  made  him 

until  La  Fay^,  infuriated  by  the  outrage,  shot  his  literary  executor,  and  whose  works  he 

Morales  witli  a  revolver,  infficting  a  wound  of  published  in  twenty-two  volumes  royal  Svo, 

which  the  latter  died  ^er  a  lapse  of  two  with  an  added  volume  of  his  memoirs.    Mr. 

hours.    Don  Adolfo  Ballivian  was  selected  as  Bowrin^  possessed  a  wonderful  facility  for  the 

President  in  his  place,  and  with  the  downfall  acquisition  of  languages,  and  his  poetical  fae- 

of  the  tyrant  the  country  became  more  tran-  nlty  made  the  nation^  poetry  of  the  different 

quil ;  the  apple  of  discord  was  cast  out,  and  nations  whose  languages  he  had  acquired  very 

opposing  interests  conciliated.    Morales  met  attractive  to   him.    His  translations  of  the 

his  fate  in  the  same  apartment  in  which  Mel-  Russian,  Batavian,  Spanish,  Polish,  Hungarian, 

garejo  had  assassinated  BelztL  Servian,  and  Bohemian  national  songs  and  lyr- 

Bolivia  and  Brazil  are  strengthening  their  ics,  the  greater  part  of  them  prepared  before 

good  relations,  inaugurated  a  few  years  back  his  thirtieth  year,  gave  evidence  alike  of  his 

by  the  treaties  concluded  by  Seiior  Lopez  Netto,  learning,  his  poetic^  abilities,  and  his  unwea- 

through  the  appointment  of  a  resident  minis-  ried  industry.    But  he  was  as  deeply  Interested 

ter  at  Rio  Janeiro.    One  thousand  Bolivians  in  political  and  politico-economical   science 

were,  in  December,  at  work  on  the  Madeira  (the  result  of  his  studies  with  Bentham)  as  in 

Railway  in  Brazilian  territory.  poetry  and  tinguistics.    He  was  a  contributor 

BOND,  Rev.  Thomas  Emebson,  M.  D.,  a  to  the  Westminster  Review  from  its  establish- 

Methodist  clergyman,  physician,  and  journal-  ment  in  1824,  and  from  1825  to  1880  its  edi- 

ist,  bom  in  Baltimore,  in  1813 ;  died  in  Bar-  tor.    He  visited  Holland  in  1828,  and  his  let- 

ford  County,  Md.,  August  ISk  1872.    He  was  ters  from  that  country,  which  appeared  in  tho 

the  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  £.  Bond,  who  was  Morning  Herald^  and  were  soon  afterward 
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translated  into  Datch,  procured  for  him  the  BRAOE^JoHisrPiERGB,  a  distinguished  teach- 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  er  and  jonrnalist,  bom  in  Hartford,  Oonn.,  in 
ofGrdningen.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  1798;  died  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  October  18, 
by  the  British  Gk>yemment  a  commissioner  to  1872.  He  was  educated  at  Williams  OoUege, 
inqoiie  into  its  commercial  relations  with  sev-  whence  he  graduated  in  1812,  and,  after  de- 
eral  of  the  European  states.  He  visited  for  voting  several  years  to  the  study  of  the  three 
thispnrposeFrance,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Egypt,  learned  professions,  he  took  charge  of  the 
Sfria,  and  the  states  of  the  German  ZoUve-  Litchfield  Academy,  then  just  opened,  where 
rein,  and  Ms  reports  in  relation  to  these  coun-  he  remained  until  1882,  when  he  became  prin- 
tries  possess  great  and  permanent  interest,  cipal  of  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  where 
He  was  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  bor*  his  niece.  Miss  Catharine  E.  Beeoher,  had  al- 
oQgh  of  Clyde,  from  1885  to  1887,  and  from  ready  become  distinguished  as  a  teacher.  In 
Bolton  from  1^1  to  1849,  and  took  an  active  these  two  institutions  Mr.  Brace  trained  many 
part  in  the  business  of  the  Commons,  intro-  young  ladies  who  have  since  become  leading 
dacing  and  promoting  many  important  meas-  women  in  society,  charities,  or  literature, 
ares  connected  with  the  revenue  and  com-  throughout  the  land ;  among  them,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
mercial  affairs  of  Qreat  Britain.  He  was  an  Stowe,  Mrs.  Isabella  B.  Hooker,  Mrs.  Cyrus 
earnest  advocate  of  free  trade,  although  the  W.Field,  Mrs.  Cornelius  DuBois,  of  New  York, 
Government  which  conferred  so  many  ap-  Mrs.  Wilson  of  Brooklyn,  Mrs.  Marshall  O.Bob- 
pointments  and  honors  upon  him  was  not  then  erts,  the  missionaries  Mrs.  Bliss  and  Mrs.  Van 
BO  mach  in  favor  of  that  policy  as  it  has  been  Lennep,  of  Hartford,  Mrs.  McCullough,  the  wife 
since.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  British  con-  of  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
sol  at  Canton,  and  superintendent  of  trade  in  and  numerous  others.  No  other  teacher  in  the 
China ;  and  in  1854,  aftor  receiving  in  the  mean  United  States  has  ever  had  so  many  influential 
time  the  honor  of  Imighthood,  he  was  pro-  and'intelligent  pupils.  After  teaching  for  many 
moted  to  be  Grovemor  of  Hong-Kong.  In  1855  years,  Mr.  Brace  entered  the  editorial  profes- 
he  proceeded  on  a  special  mission  to  Siam,  and  sion,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  editor 
eondaded  a  treaty  with  the  two  kings  of  that  of  the  Hartford  Caurant,  and  gave  to  that  pa- 
conntrj.  He  had  charge  of  the  European  af-  per  a  higher  literary  reputation  than  it  had 
£nrs  of  the  Hawaiian  Government  for  some  previously  eigoyed.  Mr.  trace's  acquirements 
jears,  and  in  1891  was  sent  abroad  by  the  were  vast  and  multifarious.  He  was  fitted 
British  Government  to  report  on  the  state  of  thoroughly  in  the  studies  of  the  three  profes- 
the  commercial  relations  between  Great  Brit-  sions — law,  medicine,  and  theology — and  could 
ain  and  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  have  entered  any  one  with  honor.  Hisknowl- 
published  works  of  Sir  John  Bowring,  aside  edge  of  ancient  and  modem  history  was  both 
from  the  collected  edition  of  Bentham's  Works  wide  and  minute.  In  mineralogy  he  had 
aiid  Life,  in  twenty-three  volumes,  already  made  extensive  researches  and  collections ;  in 
alluded  to,  were:  "Specimens  of  the  Bus-  botany,  he  was  a  correspondent  of  De  Can- 
sian  Poets,"  two  vols.,  18dl~'2d ;  '*  Matins  and  doUe  and  other  European  botanists,  and  his 
Vespers,  with  Hymns,"  182S  and  subsequently  valuable  herbarium  will  be  found  a  treasure- 
(several  of  his  hymns  are  among  tiie  choicest  house  of  collections.  Even  in  out-of-the-way 
Ifrics  of  our  English  hymnology) ;  incoigunc-  subjects  of  investigation,  such  as  heraldry, 
tioa  with  H.  S.  v  an  Dyk,  **  Batavian  Anthol-  astrology,  deciphering  cryptograms,  and  mu- 
ogT,"  1834 ;  '*  Ancient  Poetry  and  Romances  sical  composition,  he  was  singularly  well 
of  Spain,"  1824;  "Specimens  of  the  Polish  versed.  But  these  vast  and  varied  acquire- 
Poete,"  1827 ;  "  Servian  Popular  Poetry,"  ments  were  all  most  willingly  consecrated  to 
1827;  "  Poetry  of  the  Magyars,"  1880 ;  "  Czes-  the  service  of  his  pupils.  For  the  past  nine 
kian  Antholo^,  being  a  History  of  the  Poetical  years  he  had  been  living  in  quiet  and  comfort 
Literature  of  Bohemia,"  1832;  "Mnor  Morals  on  the  old  homestead  in  the  village  of  Litch- 
for  Young  People,"  three  vols.,  1884-'39 ;  "  Re-  field,  enjoying  the  treasures  of  his  ample  libra- 
ports  on  the  Commercial  Relations  between  ry,  and  the  society  of  friends  and  pupils  who 
France  and  Great  Britain,"  two  vols,  folio,  gratefully  remembered  *'  the  faithful  teacher." 
1835-'86;  "Reports  on  the  Statistics  of  Tus-  Mr.  Brace  published  very  little  in  a  collected 
cany,"  etc.,  1887 ;  "  Observations  on  the  Ori-  form :  several  monographs  on  mineralogy  and 
ental  Plague,  and  on  Quarantines,"  etc.,  1889 ;  botany ;  a  volume  of  lectures  to  young  con- 
" First  Lessons  on  Theology,  for  Children,"  verts;  a  learned  but  humorous  work  entitled 
1^9;  "Manuscript  of  the  Queen's  Court,  "Tales  of  the  Devil;"  and  two  novels,  "The 
with  other  Ancient  Bohemian  Poems,"  trans-  Fawn  of  the  Pale-Faces,"  and  another  story 
lated,  1848 ;  "Decimal  Coinage,"  illustrated,  of  early  New-England  life.  His  great  work, 
1854;  "Decimal  Systems  in  Numbers,  Coins,  and  one  which  will  be  hnp^rishable  in  its  re- 
and  Accounts,''  1854 ;  "  The  Kingdom  and  suits,  is  the  thorough  mental  training  he  im- 
People  of  Siam,  with  a  Narrative  of  the  partedto  those  who,  intheir  turn,  have  become 
Mission  to  that  Country  in  1855,"  two  vols.,  the  lights  of  the  present  age. 
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33^  S.,  and  from  lat  85^  to  73*  W.  It  is  bound- 
ed north  by  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  British,  French,  and  Dutch  Guiana, 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  east  by  the  Atlantic : 
south  by  Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
Paraguay;  and  west  by  Bolivia,  Peru,  £cua^ 
dor,  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  Thus  it 
is  seen  that  the  empire  borders  upon  all  the 
South  American  states,  save  Patagonia  and 
Chili.  It  occupies  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
South  American  Continent,  and  has,  after  Rus- 
sia, the  most  extensive  contiguous  territory  of 
any  government  on  the  globe.  The  line  of  di- 
vision at  the  extreme  northwest  has  not  been 
definitively  drawn;  but,  including  the  tract 
annexed  to  the  empire  by  a  recent  treaty  with 
Bolivia,  it  covers  an  area  of  about  8,200,000 
square  miles.  Paraguay  ceded  in  1872  to  Bra- 
zil, as  a  war  indemnity,  a  long-disputed  terri- 
tory comprised  between  the  Paraguay  anil  Pa- 
ran4  Rivers,  north  of  the  Apa  and  Igatim. 
This  territoiy  has  an  area  of  1,000  geographi- 
cal square  miles,  and  costs  BrazU  at  the  rate 
of  $85  per  acre,  or  $225,000  per  square  league ; 
nearly  40  times  as  much  as  the  best  lands  in 
the  United  States  or  Australia  can  be  had  for. 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  2,470  miles,  and  its 
greatest  length  2,600.  The  empire  is  divided 
into  20  provinces,  and  one  neutral  municipality 
{munieipio  neutro),  which,  with  their  areas, 
population  in  1871,  and  capitals,  are  as  fol 
lows: 


PROVINCES. 


Area, 
itq.  mllM. 


AniazonaB 

Grfto  Para 

Maranhio 

Piauhy 

Ceari 

Rio  GraDdo  do  Norte. 

Parahlba 

Pernambaco 

AlagOaa 

Hfc::::::::::::: 

Esplrito-Santo 

Bio  de  Jaoeiro 

Sao  Paulo 

Parani 

Santa  Catharlna 

Sao  Pedro 

HfDas  Oeraes 

Goyaz 

Matto  Qrosso 

Haaicipio  Nentro 


Total. 


Popolftllon. 


696,700 

460,000 

168,000 

&1,600 

49,684 

18,000 

81,500 

57,568 

21.204 

12,S40 

283.624 

14,(H9 

26.600 

93,547 

72,000 

28,220 

73,886 

230,000 

284,000 

561^5 

888 


8,200,000 


70,000 
820,000 
885,000 
282,000 
560,000 
280,000 
280,000 

1,250,000 
800,000 
275,000 

1,400,000 

65.000 

920,000 

835,000 

90,ono 

140,000 
420,000 
1,450,000 
161,000 
100.000 
450,000 


9,918,000 


Capltab. 


ManaoB. 

Belem. 

Sao  Lniz. 

Therezlna. 

Portaleza. 

Natal. 

Parablba. 

Recife. 

Macei6. 

Aracaj6. 

S&o  Salvador. 

Victoria. 

Nictherojr. 

Sao  Panfo. 

Carltiba. 

Deflterro. 

Porto  Alec^re. 

Onro  Preto. 

Goyaz. 

Cnyabft. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 


The  population  of  Brazil  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  different  periods,  since  no  facility 
exists  for  computing  it  with  ahsolnte  accuracy, 
and  no  regular  census  has  been  taken.  Some 
authorities  set  down  the  population  as  high 
as  12,000,000,  while  others  admit  no  more 
than  7,000,000,  but  the  foregoing  table  is  re- 
garded as  the  nearest  approach  to  accuracy  at 
the  present  time.  There  are  in  the  empire 
more  than  200,000  nomadic  Indians,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  figures.  The  population 
of  Brazil  is  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  whites, 
aborigines,  and  Africans.  The  early  settlers, 
rarely  accompanied  by  women  of  their  own 


country,  intermarried  with  the  Indian  women, 
from  which  union  sprang  the  mamalucoB^  or 
mestizos ;  and  at  a  later  period  with  the  ne- 
gro women  imported  as  slaves,  producing  the 
mulattoes.  An  extensive  intermixture  also  took 
place  between  the  blacks  and  the  Indians, 
whence  ori^nated  the  cafuz(».    The  mamalu- 
cos  and  cafuzos,  with  the  civilized  and  the 
savage  Indians,  and  the  Africans,  compose 
perhaps  two- thirds  of  the  whole  population, 
the  remainder  being  whites.    The  African  ele- 
ment is  most  numerous  in  the  central-coast 
provinces  and  Minas  Geraes ;  the  Indian  pre- 
dominates ia  the  northern  provinces;  while 
the  large  cities  of  the  seaboard  are  chiefly 
descendants  of.  Europeans.    It  is  a  curious 
fact  that,  spite  of  the  superabundance  of  suit- 
able  and  fertile   regions  for  the  establish- 
ment of   colonies  in  Brazil,  almost  all  the 
colonial  nuclei  have  been  formed  in  districts 
either  mountainous  and  of  limited  fertility,  else 
subject  to  periodical  inundations,  or  far  re- 
moved from  highways,  navigable  rivers,  and 
seaports.    There  are  a  few,  but  very  few,  ex- 
ceptions; but,  altogether,  colonization  in  the 
empire  has  not  so  far  justified  the  sanguine 
expectations  and  predictions  of  the  instigators 
of  the  scheme.     A  number  of  the  colonies 
(there  were  fifty  in  1869,  with  about  40,000  set- 
tlers), which  are  mostly  in  the  central  and 
southern  provinces,  have,  in  spite  of  all  diffi- 
culties, flourished  and  become  independent  of 
state  direction;  others  are  still  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Over 
1,000  of  the  1,168  immigrants  from  Hamburg 
to  Brazil,  in  1871,  were  Germans.    The  num- 
ber from  the  same  port  in  1872  was  about 
3,000. 

The  Government  is  constitutional  and  hered- 
itary :  Emperor,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  bom  Decem- 
ber 2, 1825 ;  proclaimed  April  7, 1831 ;  regency 
from  the  latter  date  till  July  28, 1840 ;  crowned 
July  18,  1841;  married  September  4,  1843,  to 
Theresa  Christina  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late 
£in^  Francis  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  J.  A.  Corr^a  de 
Oliveira,  Deputy;  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  M. 
A.  Duarte  de  Azevedo,  Deputy ;  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  M.  F.  Oorr^a,  Deputy ;  Min- 
ister of  "War,  J.  J.  de  O.  Junqueira,  Deputy ; 
Minister  of  Marine,  J.  D.  Eibeiro  do  Luz, 
Senator;  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Public 
Works,  Baron  d^tatina,  Senator;  and  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  Viscount  do  Rio  Branco, 
Senator,  Councillor  of  State,  President  of  the 
Council  of  State  and  of  the  Tribunal  of  the 
National  Treasury.  The  Council  of  State  is  com  - 
posed  of  the  following  members  in  ordinary : 
the  Princess  Imperial,  Donna  Izabel ;  Prince 
Gaston  d'Orleans,  Count  dTu;  Viscount  do 
Abaet^;  Viscount  Sapucahy;  Viscount  Sao 
Vicente ;  Viscount  do  Rio  Branco ;  J.  T.  !Na- 
buco  de  Araujo;  Baron  do  Bom  Retiro;  Bar- 
on de  Muritiba ;  and  members  extraordinary : 
Senator  F.  de  Salles  Torres  Homem ;  D.  Le-ite 
Ribpiro ;  Senators  Baron  das  Tres-Barras ;  C, 
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Carnoiro  de  Campos;  Dnke  de  Caizas;  and 
F.  P.  de  Negreiros  Sayao  Lobato.  President 
of  the  Senate  (58  life-members)^  Viscount  de 
Abaet^;  Vice-President,  Baron  das  Tres-Bar- 
ras,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Bepnties 
(132  members  for  four  years),  Councillor  J.  J. 
Teixeira,  Junior ;  Vice-Presidents,  J.  M,  d' Aran- 
joGoes;  Conncillor  A.  J.  Henriqnes;  and  L. 
C.  de  Fonseca. 

The  army  is  composed  of  a  special  corps  of 
641  men;  21. battalions  of  foot:  16,168  men; 
5  regiments  of  horse:  4,152  strong:  and  one 
regiment  of  artillery  of  5  battalions,  and  one 
battalion  of  engineers:  4,826;  total,  25,282 
men.  The  police  force  nnmbdrs  6,110;  1,110 
of  whom  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  National 
Guard  is  made  up  of  an  active  force  of  622,094 
infantry,  horse,  and  artillery;  and  a  reserve  of 
89,147  men  of  all  arms ;  making  a  total  strength 
of  611,241. 

The  navy  comprises :  steamers,  18  iron-clads, 
27  corvettes,  2  gunboats,  and  7  transports; 
with  33  sail-of-the-line,  with  an  armament 
of  816  guns ;  2  ships  without  armament,  2 
frigates,  2  corvettes,  1  transport,  1  school- 
ship,  and  1  brig  for  midshipmen.  There  are 
in  the  navy  18  general  staflf-officers,  545  first- 
class  oflScers,  142  second-class  officers,  101 
sanitary  corps,  234  accountants,  152  engi- 
neers, 3,268  imperial  and  2,616  apprentice 
marines,  and  62  boys:  in  all  8^423.  By  de- 
cree of  March  27, 1872,  a  credit  extraordinary 
of  $1,031,125  was  opened  to  the  Ministry  of 
Marine  for  arsenals,  lights,  etc. ;  and  a  sup- 
plementary credit  of  $857,481  for  the  naval 
force  of  the  empire,  and  for  unforeseen  and 
extraordinary  expenses. 

The  chief  article  of  export  from  Brazil  is 
coffee,  supplying  fonr-fifths  of  the  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  more  than  half 
of  the  consamption  of  the  world.  Among  the 
other  products  sent  in  large  quantities  to  for- 
eign coDQtries  are  cotton,  sugar,  cacao,  hides, 
homa,  tobacco,  India-rubber,  diamonds,  etc 
The  principal  imports  are  cotton  and  woollen 
iahrics  from  Great  Britain,  wrought  and  un- 
vrought  iron  from  various  countries;  wines 
from  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France ;  agricultural 
implements,  hardware,  lard,  flour,  timber  (pine), 
petroleum,  biscnits,  coal,  ice,  ham,  soap,  boots 
and  shoes,  etc.,  from  the  United  States.  The 
value  of  the  total  exports  and  imports  for  the 
three  years  1866-'69  is  shown  by  the  following 
table,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  exports 
exceeded  the  imports  during  that  period  by 
the  sum  of  $46,600,000 : 


YEABS. 


1857........ 

18B8. 

1868 

1860 

1861 

UOOmm  •  .  •  •      .  . 

1868. 

1864 

1866. 

XOvv*  •  • •  •  • • • 

1867 

1868 

1808 

1870 


Coflh*. 

S«gv. 

Cotton. 

SMka. 

BOZM. 

BalM. 

2,098,780 

7,617 

1,880,488 
2,030.^ 

10,820 

7,785 

2,127,219 

8,286 

2,068,627 

12.386 

1,486,220 

12.818 

1,360,109 

9,722 

1,480,184 

7,186 

1.801,962 

4,622 

•  ■••■■ 

1.934,686 

6,012 

39,196 

2,&fr,658 

6,287 

70,967 

2.266,185 

6,185 

118.128 

2,564,975 

8,801 

46,066 

2,208,466 

6.&10 

17,910 

UUm. 


81,485 
61,147 

81.297 
67,208 
79,512 
70,816 
63,»14 
85.129 
90,716 
75,603 
70,141 
88,709 
85,866 
61^507 


Honia. 


818,0ai 
288,931 
888,661 
814,716 
170,586 
116,498 
288,237 
180,178 
119,930 
191,283 
116,860 
268,544 
147,448 
166^909 


JStports  to  the  United  States  from  1867  to  1871, 

indnaive. 


ABTICUB. 

18aT-»«8. 

lM8^e9. 

1869->7e. 

i87e->n. 

Ckitton 

lU. 

llw. 
86,860 
88,688,921 

4,449,980 

206,478,604 

11,177 

978,846 

9,056,259 

Ibt. 
28,296 
24,145,881 

5,284,294 
188,418,466 

ibk 

25,800 
21,668,600 

6,792,196 

267,472,708 

1.296 

8iigar 

Inaia  -  rob- 
ber  

CofflM 

Cacao 

10,447,741 

5,560,860 

199,826,171 

65,571 

586,151 

1,441,868 

Hone-bat  r. 
Wool 

741,054 
8,287,097 

928,863 
2,588,818 

Value  of  Imports  from  the  United  State*  from  1867 

to  1871,  inclusive. 


V.  8.  PBOSUCTS. 

Timiu- 
■hlpiMd. 

ITKAKS. 

AiMrku 

Bottomi. 

Total. 

1867-'68... 

lODCr-  w  . .  .- 

1869-*70... 
1870-'71... 

8,025,411 
2,806,297 
2,888,191 
8,899,099 

2,019^18 
8,106,268 
2,719,170 
2.546.296 

197,869 
158,514 

110,485 
143,757 

6,842.888 
6,070,079 

8,817,846 
6.089.154 

TEAItS. 

Ezporli. 

1M^'«T 

$78,000,000 

92,650.000 

1Q1,850,(j00 

$71,700,000 
70,800,000 
83,850,000 

1*7-68 

M8-'69 

Total 

$972,000,000 

$225,400,000 

The  entire  qnantities  of  coffee,  sugar,  cotton, 
hides,  and  horns,  exported  from  1857  to  1870, 
iaclusiye,  are  as  follows: 


Of  the  2,209,456  sacks  of  coffee  exported  in 
1870,  the  United  States  took  1,878,654.  In 
the  first  half  of  1871  were  shipped  1,253,656 
sacks,  645,749  to  the  United  States ;  and  the 
same  country  took  871,266  out  of  a  total  of 
625,429  sacks  exported  during  the  first  hdf  of 
1872.  From  these  figures  it  results  that  the 
coffee  exports  to  the  United  States  alone  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1871  were  greater 
than  the  total  exports  of  that  article  to  all 
countries  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1872. 
In  the  year  ending  September  80,  1872,  Brazil 
furnished  866,000  of  the  4,773,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton consumed  by  Europe . 

The  value  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain 
for  1870  was  $80,687,240 ;  that  of  the  imports, 
$26,884,170;  and  the  value  of  the  British  cot- 
ton manufactures  imported  in  1869  was  almost 
exactly  covered  by  that  of  the  raw  cotton  ex- 
ported to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
same  period.  The  cotton-crops  were  remark- 
ably large  in  the  principal  cotton-growing 
provinces. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  trade  returns  of 
several  years,  it  is  observed  that  one-fourth 
of  the  exports  goes  to  England  and  about  one- 
fifth  to  the  United  States,  the  remainder  being 
divided  between  France,  Portugal,  Germany, 
and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

In  Alag6a8  the  direct  foreign  trade  is  in- 


EnlBr%A, 


dsared. 
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creasing  rapidly;  80  foreign  veseelB  entered  The  revenue  has  been  steadily  increasing 
Macei6  in  January  and  February,  to  load.  since  1864,  at  the  rate  of  76  per  cent  approz- 
The  foreign  trade  of  Bahia  for  1871  amount-  imately ;  while  the  increase  of  the  ordinary 
ed  to  120,542,858:  imports,  $9,915,205;  ex-  expenditure  in  the  same  period  has  not  ex- 
ports, $10,627,623.    The  port  movements  in  oeeded  20  per  cent. 

the  empire  in  1870  were  as  follows :  The  indebtedness  of  Brazil  to  England  In 

8,540  setpgolnff  voMels  with  an  1862  was  $25,000,000,  the  foundation  of  which 

.  •«K"s**«  ^-yji 1,446,000  toni.  had  been  laid  by  loans  to  cover  old  charges 

*^!?f .'?.":.!?.  .ff.  ??!f^f  !*i,09i,ooo  tons,  of  the  colonial  times,  the  war  of  independence, 

8>16  M^li«  TesMlB,  with  an '  that  with  Uruguay,  payments  *  of  indemnities 

aggregated. 1,600,000  tona.  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  cover  deficits  origi- 

4,9^Soaate«,  with  an  aggregate^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  y^^.    ^,^  ^  jQ^g  ^^e 

^  V. vl /^      '    *  J  T^.  amount  reached  $300,000,000,  exclusive  of  rail- 

A  Ime  of  clmpers  between  Genoa  and  Kio  ^^y  guarantees;  being  an  increase  of  $276,- 

Grande  do  Sul  was  organized  in  1872,  with  qqo ,000  in  ten  years.    A  loan  of  $16,000,000 

vessels  of  500  tons  burden,  but  of  hght  draught  ^^  contracted  in  February,  1871. 

to  suit  the  bar  of  the  latter  port.  j^  1872  the  following  were  the  constituent 

The  Guanabara  Fishery  Company,  with  a  elements  of  the 

capital  of  $300,000,  in  100  shares  at  26  per  cent.  watiotu.  nm 

first  call,  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose    Fordgndebt .,.'. |800,ooo,ooo 

of  supplying  Bio  de  Janeiro  with  fish  brought    Home  debt,  at  416.  and  6  per  cent 140,288,450 

alive  in  steamers  provided  with  suitable  tan\s.  g^i£,y{;£iBi?dd4i^^^^                         rx^^^ 

The  expenditure  of  the  empire  firom  1855  to    Papermonej* 76,689,081 

1869  was  as  follows :  -^                                           MmSww 

18BB-W $20,180,000  •«-«.'-^ 

JSM-w S'SJ'iSS  The  issue  of  the  4J  per  cent,  loan  in  1860 

iaei»w;;::::::::::::::;;::::::;;;::::  SjsS;^  amounted  to  $6,865,000 ;  of  that  sum  $2,266,- 

.«.      .,     T>                  w                '^1  *v^  600  were  redeemed  on  June  1,  1870,  leaving 

After  the  Paraguayan  War  commenced,  the  14^598,500  still  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  opera- 

expenditure  increased  as  given  below:  Son  of  the  accumulation  sinking  fond. 

1865^*66 V.V.V.V.V. \  V.WV.'.'.V.'.'.V.    ! ! !  ^mo S  Besides  the  general  receipts- of  the  empire, 

1885-'6t!  !!.'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!*.!!!'.!!*.!  ooIcsoItss  there  are  the  provincial  and  municipal  receipts. 

•  }gg:;g S'S'SS  The  former  amount  to  $11,500,000;  the  latter 

ilSi'To:::::::::;;::::::::::::::;;:::;  SiM  to  $2,500,000. 

i8T0-'7i 68,866,047  There  are  in  Brazil  19  banks,  and  innumer- 

The  amount  to  be  disembursed  in  1872,  for  able  private  banking-houses.  Chief  among 
emancipation  annuities,  was  estimated  by  the  tlie  former  are  the  Bancos  do  Brazil,  da  Ba- 
Ministerof  Finance  at  $600,000;  and  that  for  Wa*  de  Campos,  Commercial  do  Rio  de  Ja- 
1902,  when  slavery  is  to  cease,  at  $8,000,000.  neiro,  do  Maranhao,  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
About  one-fifth  of  the  ordinary  revenue  is  ^o  Pard,  and  the  English  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
derived  from  land,  license,  and  other  taxes,  limited,  London  and  Brazilian,  Brazilian  and 
such  as  that  on  transfer  of  property,  etc. ;  Portuguese ;  the  Banco  Rural  e  Hypothecario, 
more  than  one-half  proceeds  from  duties,  ex-  an^d  the  bank  of  Man&  &  Co.  Two  new  banks 
port  as  well  as  import,  the  former  being  13  were  put  on  the  Rio  Exchange  in  1872,  the 
per  cent,  on  coffee,  and  9  per  cent,  on  all  other  Commercial  Bank  of  Pemambuco,  and  the 
articles.  From  1866  to  1870,  when  deficits  Mercantile  Industrial,  with  capitals  of  $8,000- 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  these  were  cov-  000  and  $10,000,000  respectively,  in  $100 
ered  by  loans  made,  and  bonds  and  paper  shares.  The  Sociedad^  Economica  de  Con- 
money  issued  by  Government,  and  treated  in  sumo,  having  for  its  object  the  establishment 
the  finance  accounts  as  extraordinary  receipts,  of  cheap  shops,  has  a  capital  of  $150,000. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  financial  year  1864-  Public  education  has  not  yet  reached  a 
'65  were  $29,788,888;  and  for  1871-72,  $46,-  Wgb  point  of  development  in  Brazil;  but 
884,816.  The  expenditure  in  1871-72  was :  numerous  schools  have  been  established  of 
HinlBtrr  of  the  Interior:  ^ato  in  the  provinces ;  and  the  Government  at 
chii  List '. |009,73S  last  seems  disposed  to  spare  neither  money 

sSudriei^^  ^***"*.^"'  *. 1  ^eS  ^^^  energy  in  strengthening  and  developing  a 

'—I $3,S64,0S0  system  on  which  the  future  greatness  of  the 

Ministry  of  Justice J'lJJo'SJ  nation  80  immediately  depends.    There  are  at 

MraSfP^^AAi™:::::::::::::::::::    'l^^  present  in  the  empire  4,487  schools;  8,603 

Ministry  of  War 6,816,658  being  public,  and  devoted  to  primary  and 

MtolSl?  o'i"^iii^;iiiiiiiti^Pibiio    *''^**  socondary  edncation,  and  884  nrivato  schools. 

Works,  etc 77, 6,004,258  The  number  of  secondary  schools  is  m  the 

^^j^                                           #41 154,4a  proportion  of  one  for  every  18  primary ;  and 

Receipts  in  i^l¥.:::::::::::::::::::::W.8S8i6  there  are  twice  as  many  schools  for  males  as 

£zpenditare8  in  i8Ti-"» 41464,4»  for  females.    The  average  annual  cost  of  each 

SarpluB |6,7S8,884  *  Wedonot  voachfortheaccaracyofthisunonnt. 
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Boboolu  $467;  and  the  whole  of  the  pnblio 
schools  cost  annaally  $1,681,000,  or  about  17 
per  cent  of  the  average  annual  revenue  of  all 
the  prorinoes.  Each  of  the  latter  has  one 
pri?at6  primary  school  for  every  five  public; 
and  one  school  for  every  2,404  inhabitants  of 
all  classes  and  colors;  and  these  schools  are 
each  attended  by  an  average  number  of  805 
children.  The  total  number  of  scholars  en- 
rolled is  188,950,  of  whom  125,867  receive  pri- 
mary, and  8,083  secondary  education.-  These 
figures  show  a  marked  improvement  as  com- 
pared with  the  returns  of  former  years:  in 
1868  only  107,488  children  attended  school  in 
the  whole  empire,  or  26,467  less  than  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  two  faculties  each  of 
law  and  medicine  m^talned  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government :  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Medicine  has  an  annual  subsidy  of  $1,000. 
To  the  foregoing  should  be  added  an  Imperial 
College  of  Pedro  IL,  and  29  private  establish- 
mentfl,  in  which  a  thorough  course  of  educa- 
tion is  given ;  the  Historical  and  Geographical 
Institute,  with  a  subsidy  of  $8,500  per  annum ; 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic; Lyceum  of  Arts  and  Professions  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Fine  Arts ; 
and  a  school  for  the  blind:  as  also  11  6emina< 
ries  for  the  education  of  clergy,  subsidized  by 
the  state;  a  School  of  Agriculture ;  two  mUi- 
tary,  one  naval,  one  preparatory,  one  normal, 
and  some  other  schools.  The  whole  educa- 
tional system  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the  control  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  English  merchants 
of  Bio  de  Janeiro  subscribed  $6,500  in  1872 
for  the  establishment  of  a  gymnasium  for  the 
pse  of  the  English-spei^ing  youths  of  that  cap- 
ital Besides  the  libraries  attached  to  the 
varioas  public  scientific  and  literary  establish- 
menta,  there  are  in  Bio  de  Janeiro  11  public 
libraries,  chief  among  which  is  the  Gabinete 
Portogaez,  possessing  50,000  volumes,  and 
being  visited  on  an  average  by  2,814  persons 
yearly.  By  the  provincial  law  of  December  26, 
1B71,  the  creation  of  libraries  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  author- 
ized; and  there  are  libraries  in  most  of  the 
other  provinces  in  the  empire.  There  is  a 
Dramatic  Conservatory,  and  other  institutions 
for  the  promotion  of  literature,  art^  and  sci- 
ence. The  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  was  the  object  of  important  modi- 
fications in  1872. 

Save  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
capital  and  other  large  cities,  the  want  of  ade- 
qoate  highways  is  still  sensibly  felt,  and  nota- 
bly impedes  the  development  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry, especially  in  the  landlocked  provinces. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  a  few  exceptions  to 
this  mle ;  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
^d  Public  Works  is  devoting  unremitting  at- 
tention to  this  all-important  subject.  Rail- 
)^ays  are  fast  multiplying  in  all  the  coast  prov- 
n^ces;  those  already  established  are  in  pro- 
cess of  extension,  and  new  ones  are  projected. 


Bills  for  the  construction  of  some  dozen  lines 
were  passed  by  the  legislature  in  the  course 
of  1872 ;  and  telegraphs  are  united  to  all  the 
railways  in  order  to  facilitate  the  service  of 
the  lines.  A  project  is  at  present  on  foot  to 
extend  the  railway  net-work  of  the  central 
provinces  from  the  capital  to  the  city  of  Pari 
m  one  direction,  and  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in 
another;  so  that,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  1874, 
the  traveller  can  proceed  by  rail  from  tiie 
Amazon  to  Uruguay  almost  without  change 
of  train.  One  fine  of  special  importance  is 
shortly  to  be  built,  for  the  transportation  of 
coal  from  the  Candiota  mines  to  the  coast  in 
Santa  Gatharina. 

The  following  table  comprises  the  Brazilian 
railways  existing  before  1872,  with  their  re- 
spective lengths,  and  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures in  1870.  The  first  three  are  subsi- 
dized by  the  Government : 


LINi& 


8So  Paulo 

Bahla 

Pemambaco. 

Bom  Pedro  XL 

Cantagano 

Hani,  or  PetropoUe 


MIlM. 


87 
80 
80 
140 
31 
11 


Total 419 

Total  In  1868 


Increase $1,204,014        $4gg,148 


Raoelpte. 


$1,143,696 
168,189 
424,400 
3,813,908 
129,019 
850,661 


$4,418,878 
8,214,869 


XzpanditiirM. 


428,868 

182,447 

968,860 

1,072,881 

84,686 

91,882 


$2,118,683 
1,682,875 


The  deficit  in  the  Bahia  line  is  attributable 
to  continual  outlays  for  repairs,  and  to  a  seri- 
ous dnninution  of  traffic  that  year,  during 
the  meagre  productions  of  the  province  caused 
by  the  drought,  and  the  disease  in  the  sugar- 
cane the  year  before.  The  most  important  of 
the  above  lines  is  the  S2o  Paulo,  from  Santos 
to  Judiahy,  and  deserving  of  especial  notice, 
from  its  flourishing  condition  and  briUiant 
future,  due  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  province  which  it  traverses.  A  railway  was 
opened  in  Alag6as,  on  October  1st,  from  Ma- 
cei6,  the  capitaj,  to  the  interior ;  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year  the  carrying  powers  of  the  com- 
pany were  taxed  by  the  abundant  traffic.  A 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Rio  Grande  le- 
gislature for  a  90  years^  privilege  of  a  railway 
n*om  Pelotas  to  the  Sao  Lourenzo  colony.  The 
Bebadouro  Railway  bill  passed  the  Pernambuco 
Legislature ;  and  the  Central  Railway  Company  . 
contracted  to  complete  the  Rua  da  Villa  branch 
from  Lazaros  to  Soledade.  There  were,  at  the 
end  of  1872,  nearly  1,600  mUes  of  telegraph  in 
operation,  and  the  works  had  commenced  on 
a  line  from  Sao  Pedro  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
But  the  grandest  telegraph  scheme  hitherto 
attempted  in  the  empire  is  that  of  a  submarine 
cable  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Lisbon,  the  con- 
oession  for  which  was  given  August  16,  1872, 
to  the  Baron  de  Maua,  conditional  on  his  . 
uniting  forces  with  a  Portuguese  concession 
under  date  of  May  16, 1864.  A  line  of  telegraph, 
from  the  southern  frontier  to  Sao  Matheos, 
had  been  completed  as  far  as  Victoria;  the 
clearing  and  preparation  of  that  portion  of  the 
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line  coat  $10,140 :  and  the  proyinoial  govern-  In  cases  of  disagreement  between  the  iudgca,  one 

ment  contribated  $6,088  in  money  and  $6,663  cfde^JhJ.™SSSoD  ^  ^  °^°"^''      ^^*'       ^°        ^^ 

in  posts  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  con-  *^' should^ iro^ouV  (what  is  not  expected)  that  one 

struction.  of  the  high  oontractinff  parties  fail,  for  any  motive 

Street-cars,  of  which  there  are  numerous  whatever,  to  appoint  uie  commissioner  and  umpire 

lines  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia,  and  some  :i'ithin  the  terms  stipulated  above,  or,  after  appomt- 

oth«r  citiea,  bavekrgeljr  «,ntribntedto  thedo-  a^-^tfs'i^ll^^tSinrS^al'Sre^?!:; 

velopment  of  trade  aodmdnstry,  ana  been  pro-  commissioner  and  nmpire  of  the  other  contracting 

ductive  of  a  marked  social  revolution.    The  partvwill  proceed  to  the  examination  and  settlement 

Brazilian  women,  until  lately  kept  in  a  more  of  the  respective  reclamations,  and  their  dedstons 

than    Turkish    seclusion,    and    never    seen  "^l.  ^^^^  ^^  government  whose  mandatories  are 

abroad  save  in  the  company  of  father,  hrother,  ^^!JJ*e.  The  term  of  eighteen  months  is  fixed  for 

or  husband,  are  now  constantly  met  witn  in  the  presenting  of  all  the  claims  which  are  to  be 

the  horse-cars,  entirely  unaccompanied.  judged  by  the  mixed  commission  spoken  of  in  the 

The  navigation  of  the  Araguaya  is  now  an  preceding  article,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 

established  fact :  a  steamer  plies  .regularly  be-  ^^bTs  onhisfe                       the  Paraguay- 

tween  Par4  and  Goyaz,  the  capital  of  Minas  ^^  Government,  as  they  become  settled,  in  bonds  at 

Greraes.    A  new  survey  of  the  Amazon  was  par,  drawing  6  per  cent,  annual  amortization, 

made  at  the  end  of  the  year,  at  the  expense  Abt.  7  binds  ooth  parties  to  put  into  force  at  once 

of  Government,  and  the  steam  communication  >»  their  respective  jurisdictions  the  dauses  relating 

on  that  vast  river  is  to  be  notably  extended,  '^^l^^'  navigation  of  the  Paraguay,  Parani,  anS 

Indeed,  Brazil  is  exploring  aU  her  great  rivers,  abt.  a!  The  navigation  of  those  rivers,  from  the 

and  establishing  upon  them,  slowly  it  is  true,  inouth  to  the  ports  qualified  therefor  bv  tne  reapec- 

a  regular  system  of  navigation :  so  that  in  a  tive  states  Js  free  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations, 

f^ year,  the  interior  of  the  einpire,  bo  long  ..^^i^te^^^^TJZ^'^ti 

Shut  out  from  the  world,  will  be  opened  to  f;^^  tributaries  (save  special  laws  or  stipulations  to 

commerce  and  commercial  industry.     On  the  the  contrary)  nor  to  the  navigation  between  port 

one  hand,  the  British  have  replaced  the  former  and  port  of  the  same  nation. 

Brazilian  company  in   the  management   of  Each  stote  may  thus  reserve  to  its  own  flag  one  o^ 

«*^««»;««.  >v«  4.\J^  aI^^^^-^  ,  r^^  4.\.^  J!^^.   A.«NA»  other  of  these  navigations,  but  it  will  be  free  to  the 

steammg  on  the  Amazon ;  on  the  other,  Amer-  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^..^^^^  ^^  '^^^^^  riverain  states  to 

lean  enterprise  is  penetratmg  the  Madeira  and  load  their  goods  m  the  vessels  employed  in  the  said 

Mamor6,  opening  up  communication  by  steam,  interior  or  coasting-trade. 

and  substituting  the  locomotive  for  the  steam-  Abt.  10.  Ships-of-war  of  the  riverain  states  will 

boat  wherever  natural  obstructions  present  in-  also  enjpy  uberty  of  transit  and  entay  in  aU  the  course 

.  , ,    .         ,.         .    .           .  *^..  of  the  rivers  opened  to  merchant-vessels, 

surmoantable  impediments  to  navigation.  Ships-of-war  of  non-riverain  nations  may  come 

On  the  8th  of  January  died  the  Viscount  only  to  where  in  each  riverain  state  they  mav  bo 

d'ltaborahy,  formerly  President  of  the  Goun-  permitted,  and  the  concession  of  one  state  ahall  not 

cU  of  State,  and  afterward  leader  of  the  party  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  its  territory,  nor  in  any 

opposed  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  Ratifi-  ^'l^^^^'^^^^l^^^^^^ 

cations  of  the  peace  treaty  between  Brazil  and  on  those  rivers  shall  be  subjected  to  no  onus  or  ob- 

Parag^ay  took  place  March  26th,  and  the  text  stacle,  nor  to  any  law  or  regulation  not  agreed  upon 

of  the  treaty  was  published  on  the  2d  of  April,  bj  all  the  riveram  states.    Vessels  for  ports  of  any 

Its  more  important  points  are  as  follows :  riverain  state  will  be  subject  to  the  private  laws  of 

*^             *^  that,  while  withm  a  river  section  wherein  one  or 

Abtiole  8.  The  Government  of  the  Benublio  of  both  banks  belong  to  that  state. 

Paraguay  will  recognize  as  debt  of  the  said  repub-  Abt.  12  provides  for  extra  places  where  veeaels 

lie :  may  call  for  repairs,  ^el,  etc. 

1.  The  amount  of  the  indemnity  of  war  costs  Abt.  18  declares  ships-of-war  exempt  from  all  dues 
($360,000,000),  incurred  by  his  Mfgesty  the  Emperor  and  formalities. 

of  BrazUj  and  of  the  losses  caused  to  the  public  prop-  Abt.  14  provides  for  a  uniform  navigation  and  po- 

erty,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  special  conven-  lice  regimen,  to  be  made  by  mutual  agreement  of  all 

tion  treated  of  in  article  four.  the  riverain  states. 

2.  The  amount  of  the  losses  and  damages  caused  Abt.  15  provides  for  the  free  transit  of  the  rivers 
to  persons  and  citizens  of  said  state.  Tms  indem-  in  time  of  war,  except  as  to  contraband  of  war  and 
nity  will  be  fixed  according  to  article  5.  ports  effectively  blockaded. 

ABT.  4.  A  special  convention,  which  will  be  held,  Abt.  16  declares  that  both  states  adhere  to   the 

at  the  latest,  within  two  years,  will  fix  benevolently  declaration  of  the  Paris  Congress  of  Ai^ril  16, 1856. 

the  quantum  of  the  indemnities  treated  of  under  the  Abt.  17.  The  Government  of  his  Majesty  the  £m- 

flrst  number  of  the  preceding  artide,  in  view  of  of-  peror  of  Bra&l  confirms  and  ratifies  the  engaffement 

fidal  documents ;  will  settle  the  mode  of  payment,  contracted  by  articles  8  and  .9  of  the  treaty  of  May  1, 

and  the  quotas  of  interest  and  amortization  of  the  1865,  which  he  made  with  tho  Argentine  RcpuDlic 

capital ;  and  will  designate  the  revenues  which  shall  and  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay, 

be  applied  to  their  payment:                 »  Consequently,  he  binds  himself  to  perpetuaUy  re- 

Abt.  5.  Two  montnB  after  exchanging  the  ratifica-  spect,  on  his  part,  the  independence,  sovereign ty,« 

tions  of  the  present  treaty,  a  mixed  commission,  and  integrity  of  the  Bepubho  of  Paraguay,  and  to 

comi>osed  of  two  judges  and  two  umpires,  shall  be  guarantee  it  during  the  term  of  five  years, 

appointed,  to  examine  and  settle  the  indemnities  re-  Abt.  18  provides  that,  in  case  or  disputes^  both 

suiting  from  the  causes  mentioned  under  the  second  countries  will  recur  to  the  good^  offices  of  a  friendly 

number  of  article  three.  nation  before  resorting  to  hostilities.           • 

This  commission  shall  meet  in  the  <nty  of  Rio  de  Abt.  19  declares  that  this  treaty  does  not  prejudice 

Janeiro  or  Asuncion,  as  may  be  agreed  on  by  the  the  special  stipulations  of  the  Brazilian  treatiea  with 

two  Qovemments.  Argentina  ana  Uruguay. 
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Abt.  20.  TheGoTemmentof  hisM^ostytheEm-  Grande  H;fdranlio  Company  was   chartered, 

peror  of  Brazil  may,  by  agreement  with  tlie  repub-  ^tli  a  capital  fixed  at  $200,000,  and  power  to 

lir/v^S^/VaS  feS't^XTb^t  "^-^  it  to  $260  000     The  object  of  the  com- 

part  of  hia  army  he  may  consider  necessary  to  the  V^7  "  to  Bopply  the  City  of  Kio  Grande  With 

proper  execation  of  the  agreements  entered  into.  potable  water. 

In  a  special  convention  will  be  fixed  the  number  The  traffic  on  the  Sfto  Paalo  Railway  was 

or  the  forces,  the  time  of  their  stay,  the  mode  of  sat-  frequently  interrupted  by  land-slides,  which 

So^!*         ""         '         ^^           ""  seriously  damaged  the  roii. 

Abt.  21  provides  for  the  mutual  surrender  of  pris-  An  insurrection  of  fifty  slaves  took  place, 

oners  of  war.  on  a  plantation  some  thirty  miles  from  Rio  de 

Art.  22  provides  for  the  surrender  of  all  Brazilian  Janeiro,  whence  a  body  of  police  was  sent, 

deserters,  his  imperial  mi^es^y  promising  not  to  ^y^^  guooeeded  in  capturing  one-half  of  the 

'Tthe"^i2y  ofTiinits,  arttcle  1  declares  that  the  number  in  two  or  three  days,  and  the  remain- 

boundaiy  between  both  states  is :  der  m  about  a  week. 

The  bed  of  the  Parani  from  the  mouth  of  the  The  elections  for  members  of  Oongress  be- 

Izuassii  to  the  Salto  Grande  das  8ete  Quedas.    From  mqi  Ju  August,  and  were  attended  with  much 

Ih^^^d^iSS^otsttnX^^^            2f  agitaHon.and^isorder,  especiaUy  in  the  north- 
newly  as  possible  in  a  straight  line,  along  the  high-  ©rn  provinces;    the  troops  were  caUed  out, 
e$t  ground  to  the  Serra  Amambah^,  following  the  and  some  bloodshed  ensued, 
highest  divide  of  the  serra  to  the  pnncipal  source  of  A  decree  was  issued  during  the  course  of 
ttic  Apa,  and  down  the  river  to  its  junction  with  the  ^jj^  y^i^r^  granting  permission  to  the  Presby- 

AlfSe  streams  flowing  to  the  north  and  east  be-  ^^^  ?°^5??*\T  ""^i  ^'?  .^®  '^^Sf ^^  ^  ^' 

long  to  Brazil,  and  those  to  the  south  and  west  to  corporate  and  hold  real  estate,  with  demise  to 

Paraguay.  the  New  York  Presbyterian  Missionary  So- 

The  island  of  Feoho  doa  Morros  (in  the  Upper  ciety,  in  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  congre- 

Paragnay)  belongs  to  Brazil.   ^  gation.     The  decree  was  hailed  with  almost 

Abt.  2  provides  for  the  appomtment,  witmn  three  ^«,:„^«„^i  „.,.«.«^v*«4^« 

months  aSter  ratification,  5f  a  joint  boundary  com-  universal  approbation.                                         ^ 

mission  to  mark  the  boundaiy  where  needed.  A  dennite  contract  witn  tHe  JbSrazilian  ^  avi- 

A  third  treaty  provides  for  the  mutual  extradition  gation  Oompany,  for  the  transportation  of  the 

of  criminals  not  natives  of  the  surrendering  state,  nortJiem  mails,  was  signed  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 

andswcifles  the  offences,    PoUtical  offenders  are  ex<  tember  by  the  Director-General  of  Mails,  and 

eropt  irom  extraoition.  -l     xv                    a  xi__        i»  xi.  ^                         t>— 

A  fourth  treaty,  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navi-  ^7  the  representatives  of  the  company.    By 

^ration,  equalizes  the  civil  status  of  Brazilians  and  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  headquarters  of 

Paraguayans  respectively,  with  that  of  the  mtisens  of  the  company  were  to  be  transferred  from  New 

the  other  oountrv.    Free  trade  in  national  products  York  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.    Half  the  capital  has 

IS  10  be  aUow^tetweenParaguay  and  Matto  Grosso.  ^^^  gubsoribed  in  the  empire,  and  the  vessels 

On  the  81st  of  March,  their  Mioesties  the  fly  the  national  flag;  so  that,  to  all  intents  and 
Emperor  and  Empress  returned  to  the  em-  purposes,  this  enterprise  is  Brazilian.  The 
plre,  after  an  absence  of  ten  months.  In  the  Beaton  contract  for  the  introduction  of  immi- 
month  of  April,  an  epidemic  fever,  which  had  grants  was  assented  to  by  the  imperial  Gov- 
been  travelling  along  the  Lower  Amazon  since  erament,  with  some  amendment,  however ; 
1B58,  extended  its  ravages  until  one-third  of  the  obligatory  number  of  immigrants  is  re- 
the  population  of  some  towns  was  attacked ;  duced  to  5, (MM),  and  the  Coffee  Estates  Com- 
and  in  Maranhao  the  Berberi  epidemic,  which  pany,  formed  in  London  for  carrying  the  con- 
made  its  appearance  in  1871,  continued,  tract  into  effect,  will  now  receive  £6  per  adult 
though  with  less  virulence,  a  change  of  air  on  embarkatioiL  and  120  milreis— $60 — on  his 
being  in  most  cases  sufficient  to  bring  a  cure  arrival  in  Brazil,  together  with  free  transport 
or  relief.  At  Parahiba,  the  yellow  fever,  on  subsidized  steamers  and  railways.  The 
after  having  subsided,  reappeared  at  the  end  company  will  likewise  receive  an  annual  bonus 
of  March  among  the  shipping.  On  shore  per-  of  $16,000  for  a  term  of  five  years.  This  con- 
nicious  fever  was  common.  An  unknown  epi-  tract,  by  far  the  most  liberal  yet  granted, 
demic  visited  three  towns,  carrying  off  18,000  proves  how  earnest  the  Brazilian  Government 
out  of  18,000  inhabitants.  is,  in  its  wish  to  secure  foreign  population. 

A  new  Oabinet  was  formed  on  the  20th  of  The  discovery  of  coal  on  the  Amazon,  near  • 

April.     The  Chambers  were  reopened  May  the  port  of  Manaos,  the  seat  of  management 

Sd,  on  which  oocasion  the  Emperor,  in  his  of  the  Amazon  Steam  Navigation  Company, 

speech,  promised  various  reforms,  especially  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  it  must 

in  the  mode  of  elections,  recruiting  the  army  eventually  prove   of  immense  advantage  to 

and  the  National  Guard.    Senator  Ribeiro  da  steam-navigation,   when  steamers  commence 

Lqz  was  appointed  Minister  of  Justice  on  the  to  ply  between  Bolivia  and  Brazil  «ia  the  Ma- 

19th  of  the  same  month,  and  on  the  21st  the  deira.    In  anticipation  of  the  success  of  the 

Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted,  by  50  votes  latter  enterprise,  the   formation    of  a   new 

against  49,  a  motion  of  the  opposition.    The  Brazilian  province  in  the  basin  of  the  Madeira 

Emperor  on  the  following  day  dissolved  the  was  spoken  of. 

House,  and  ordered  new  elections  for  the  18th  The  result  of  the  general  elections  was  the 

of  September.    About  the  same  time^  the  Rio  return  of  83  Ministerial  Conservatives,  24  pro- 
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slavery  Oanservatives,  10  Liberalfli  and  5  planting  an  agricnltaralcolonj  on  a  part  of  his 
Depaties  of  unascertained  political  complex-  estate,  and  reorganizing  a  vast  establishment 
ion :  total,  122.  So  groat  a  redaction  in  the  for  preserving  and  exporting  meat 
Liberal  ranks  of  the  Depaties  was  regretted,  as  New  coal-fields,  easilj  workable,  are  said 
the  Liberals  are  the  advocates  of  general  re-  to  exist  in  the  province  of  Santa  Catha!Hna. 
form,  and  woald,  if  in  strength,  have  assisted  BROWN,  David  Paul,  an  eminent  and  clo- 
the proposed  improvement  of  the  election  qnent  lawyer  and  aathor,  of  Philadelphia,  born 
laws :  those  retamed  are  exdasively  from  the  in  Philadelphia,  in  January,  1795 ;  died  there, 
two  great  provinces  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sol  and  July  11, 1872.  He  received  a  very  thorongh 
Minas  Geraes,  and  the  small  one  of  Oear&  classical  and  literary  education,  studied  law, 
The  large  minority  of  the  ministerial  party  in-  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816,  wrote  largelj 
dicates  how  completely  the  empire  has  ac-  for  periodicals,  and  published  several  dramas, 
cepted  and  is  prepared  to  carry  out  the  prin-  which  were  put  upon  the  stage  with  very  good 
ciple  of  gradual  emancipation,  and  to  support  success.  He  soon,  however,  devoted  himself 
the  policy  of  careful  and  temperate  reform.  to  his  profession,  and  was  for  many  years  the 

A  railway  waa  talked  of  to  connect  the  ablest  criminal  lawyer  in  Philadelphia.    His 

provinces  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  eloquence  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of 

by  a  junction  with  the  Dom  Pedro  IL  line ;  and  criminal  law  made  him  very  popular  in  fdl  im- 

a  branch  to  connect  the  Sao  Paulo  line  with  portant  cases.    Throughout  his  whole  career, 

the  same  metropolitan  railway  was  likewise  he  retained  his  strong  attachment  to  htera- 

under  contemplation ;  while  surveys  of  lines,  ture,  and  he  was  greatly  in  demand  as  an  ora- 

from  the  termini  of  both  Pemambuoo  and  tor  on  public  occasions.    Mr.  Brown  was  a 

Bahia  railways  to  points  on  the  San  Francis-  zealous  advocate  of  antislavery  principles,  at 

CO  Rivery,  were  contracted  for.  a  period  when  there  was  a  strong  opposition 

The  journals  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  teem  with  to  thera  in  Philadelphia.  His  published  works 
announcements  of  concessions  and  privileges  were:  ^^Sertorius,  a  Tragedy;^' ^^  The  Prophet 
for  every  imaginable  purpose ;  many  of  which  of  St.  PauPs,  a  Melodrama ; "  ^^  The  Trial,  a 
are  simply  devices  of  speculators  to  launch  Tragedy ; "  '*  Love  and  Honor,  a  Farce ; " 
companies  for  their  private  gain,  or  fdtile  vi-  '*  The  Forum,  or  Forty  Years'  Full  Practice  at 
sions  of  projectors;  but  they,  nevertheless,  in-  the  Philadelphia  Bar,''  4  vols.,  8vo,  1856-'59; 
dicate  a  tendency  toward  material  improve-  and  '^  Speeches  and  Orations  of  David  Paul 
ment,  and  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  Govein-  Brown,''  4  vols.,  8vo,  1869. 
ment  to  assist  the  nation  in  aH  useful  under-  BROWN,  John  Porter,  an  American  diplo- 
takings.  Several  new  orders  and  titles  were  matist  and  Oriental  scholar,  for  about  forty 
conferred  by  the  Emperor  during  the  second  years  connected  with  the  U.  S.  embassy  to 
half  of  the  year.  A  controversy  which  arose  Turkey,  bom  in  Ohillicothe,  Ohio,  in  1814; 
toward  the  dose  of  1871,  between  the  Brazil-  died  of  heart-disease  in  Oonstantinople,  Tur- 
ian  and  Argentine  Governments,  seemed  for  a  key,  April  28,  1872.  He  went  to  Turkey  in 
time  likely  to  remain  unsettled  without  appeal  1882,  accompanying  his  uncle.  Commodore 
to  arms.  Brazil,  after  the  Paraguayan  War  Porter,  who  was  in  that  year  appointed  the 
was  terminated,  made  treaties  concerning  firstAmericanministertothePorte,  and  whose 
boundaries  and  a  war  indemnity  with  Paraguay  son  is  now  admiral  of  the  United  States  navy. 
witJ^out  the  intervention  ofeither  of  the  other  Although  then  only  eighteeu,  Mr.  Brown 
members  of  the  triple  alliance  treaty  of  May  had  already  served  tor  some  years  as  a  mid- 
1, 1865.  Against  that  movement  the  Buenos  shipman  in  the  American  Navy,  but,  possesnog 
Ayres  Government  protested,  and  a  note  from  a  rare  linguistic  talent,  he  applied  himself  at 
the  Argentine  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  once  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  and 
Tejedor,  gave  great  offence  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  literature,  and  witii  such  success  that  for  many 
and  war  seemed  inevitable.  But  General  Bar-  years  he  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
tolom6  Mitre,  the  Argentine  envoy  extraor-  acccMuplished  Orientalists  in  Turkey.  Within 
dinary,  assured  Dom  Pedro^s  Cabinet  that  no  a  twelvemonth  of  his  arrival,  he  was  able  to 
offence  was  intention^y  offered  in  Dr.  Teje-  discharge  the  duties  of  assistant  dragoman, 
dor^s  note,  an  assurance  which  was  corrobo-  in  1836  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  first 
rated  by  another  note  to  that  effect  from  the  dragoman,  and,  in  1868,  secretary  of  lega- 
latter  minister  himself.  This  explanation  be-  tion,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  During 
ing  accepted,  friendly  negotiations  were  begun,  this  long  term  of  service,  he  represented  his 
which  terminated  in  the  restoration  of  cordial  Government  nine  times  as  ehargS  d'qffnirm; 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  first,  in  1848,  during  a  vacancy  in  the  legation, 
mutual  decision  that  the  Argentine  Republic,  and,  for  the  last  time,  during  the  recent  inter- 
following  the  example  of  Brazil,  should  settle  val  between  the  departure  of  Mr.  McYeagh, 
boundary  questions  by  separate  treaty  with  and  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Boker,  the  present  min- 
Paraguay.  ister.    One  of  these  interregna  was  rendered 

Strikes  had  penetrated  into  Brazil,  and  were  memorable  by  the  incident  of  Eoszta,  the  Hun- 
suspending  industry  at  the  founderies  in  Bahia.  garian  refugee,  who,  in  1858,  was  seized  by 

In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  the  public-spirited  the  Austrian  authorities  at  Smyrna,  and  res- 
Baron  de  Mau&  was  making  arrangements  for  cued  some  days  after,  by  Captain  Ingraham, 
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of  the  United  States  corvette  Dale,  which  then  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and^  we 
happened  to  be  lying  in  the  bay.  As  Koszta,  believe,  studied  law,  but  his  tendency  to  liter- 
before  going  to  Smyrna  to  take  passage  for  ary  pursuits  was  so  strong  that  be  never  at- 
tbe  States,  had  ^ven  the  usual  notice  of  in-  tempted  the  practice  of  the  law  to  any  extent. 
tended  citizenship  at  the  Pera  legation,  he  His  tastes  were  poetical,  and  his  wide  and 
claimed  American  protection  on  being  arrested,  thorough  culture  aided  his  genius  in  giving 
But  the  Austrian  consul  at  once  sent  him  on  scope  to  his  poetic  fancies.  A  little  volume 
board  an  Austrian  frigate  in  the  harbor,  and,  of  lyric  poems,  published  by  him  as  early  as 
thereupon,  Captain  Ingraham  applied  to  Mr.  1860,  gave  evidence  ofrare  power  and  brilliancy. 
Brown  for  instructions,  which  tne  latter  gave  For  a  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  other 
in  two  words :  "  Take  him."  On  receipt  of  fields  of  literary  labor,  which,  if  less  inviting, 
this  pithy  order,  the  commander  of  the  Dale  yet  offered  a  £&irer  prospect  of  remuneration, 
gave  the  Austrian  captain  three  hours  to  de-  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  War  of  1812,  giving 
Uver  up  his  prisoner,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  special  prominence  to  the  naval  portion  of  the 
prepared  for  action.  Half  an  hour  before  the  war,  and  two  or  three  other  books  of  a  some- 
time expired,  Eoszta  was  given  up  to  the  what  similar  character.  At  the  opening  of 
French  consul,  and  by  him  to  Captain  Ligra-  the  late  war,  his  whole  soul  was  absorbed  by  it ; 
ham,  who  sailed  Just  in  time  to  miss  a  couple  he  entered  first  the  army,  and  then  the  navy, 
of  Austrian  line-of-battle  ships,  which  entered  as  a  volunteer,  was  a  participator  in  the  naval 
Smyrna  Bay  the  next  day.  For  his  pluck  and  batUes  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  Lower  Mississippi, 
decision  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Brown^s  fellow-  and  became  the  intimate  friend  and  private 
dtizens  of  Ohio  presented  him  with  a  massive  secretary  of  that  noble  hero,  Admiral  Farragut. 
service  of  plate,  and  Mr.  Webster,  then  Secre-  He  was  with  Farragut  at  that  famous  fight 
tary  of  State,  also  warmly  approved  his  con-  in  Mobile  Bay,  and  his  poem,  *'  The  Bay 
duct.  His  long  residence  was,  of  course,  bro-  Fight,"  which  subsequeiitly  gave  the  title  to 
ken  by  several  visits  on  leave  to  the  United  his  volimie  of  war  lyrics,  was  the  finest  de- 
States — ^his  home  sympathies  and  associations  scriptive  poem  of  the  war.  Mr.  Brownell  had 
with  which  Mr.  Brown  kept  up  with  singular  the  dramatic  power  of  Robert  Browning,  in  a 
freshness  to  the  last.  Besides  the  publication  large  degree,  and  a  rare  humanity  which  soft- 
of  two  locally  well-known  works — one  a  very  ened  and  rendered  beautiM  all  the  creations 
learned  '^  History  of  the  Dervishea,^^  and  the  of  his  fancy,  all  the  transcripts  of  his  large  and 
other  a  translation  of  Patriarch  Constantius's  varied  experience.  He  waa  a  ffenre  poet ;  he 
*' Ancient  and  Modem  Constantinople,"  with  caught  his  inspiration  directly  from  common 
very  valuable  notes  and  appendices — ^the  de-  things,  and  rendered  them  enduring  and  sub- 
ceased  gentleman  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  lime  in  the  ^irited  and  picturesque  forms  in 
the  American  newspapers  and  magazines.  Mr.  which  he  embodied  them.  As  the  war  grew 
Brown  had  been  the  local  heAd  of  the  Masonic  in  dignity  and  scope,  so  grew  his  poems.  He 
order,  in  Turkey,  since  the  departure  of  Sir  never  annoyed  the  world  with  a  too  frequent 
Henry  Bulwer  (Lord  Dalling  and  Bulwer),  enunciation  of  the  quorum  pcbrs/vi,  but  it  was 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1869,  as  District  Grand-  evident  that  he  always  wrote  of  what  he  knew. 
Master  for  Turkey.  In  this  office,  as,  indeed,  and  what  he  had  seen.  He  wrote  in  strong, 
in  his  private  relations,  the  extent  of  his  prac-  broad  Am&rican  ;  sometimes  his  language  was 
tical  philanthropy  was  only  equalled  by  its  not  gracious,  but  it  had  meaning;  even  the 
modesty,  neither  counsel  nor  pecuniary  help  rough  eicpression  of  the  tyro  soldier  bent  into 
bdng  ever  refused  by  him  in  any  deserving  poetic  form  under  his  facile  pen. 
ease.  In  general  society,  his  courteous  and  BRUNSWICK,  a  duchy  of  the  German  Em- 
kindly  manner  made  him  a  universal  favorite,  pire.  Duke,  Wilhelm,  bom  April  26,  1806, 
while  in  public  life  he  was  equally  esteemed  assumed  the  government  in  1881,  his  brother, 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  Of  his  the  reigning  Duke  Karl,  having  been  declared 
integrity,  nothing  more  need  be  said  than  that  by  the  German  Confederation  incapable  of 
he  has  died  poor,  leaving  to  his  widow  and  governing.  Area,  1,400  square  miles;  popula- 
adopted  son  little  beyond  the  heritage  of  a  tion  in  1871, 811,819.  Capital,  Brunswick,  with 
name  on  which  not  even  forty  years  of  Levant  a  population,  in  1871,  of  67,888.  In  the  budget 
official  life  have  left  a  stain.  Not  alone  the  for  the  financial  period  from  1870  to  1872, 
American  colony,  therefore,  to  which  his  loss  revenue  and  expenditure  were  estimated  at 
will  be  great,  but  Turks,  Armenians,  Greeks,  7,196,400  thalers  each.  Public  debt,  in  Decem- 
and  Europeans  of  nearly  every  nationality,  ber  1871,  12,766,768. 

will  hold  in  kindly  and  respectftil  remembrance  As  Duke  Wilhelm,  his  brother,  as  well  as  the 

the  name  of  John  Porter  Brown.  dethroned  Duke  Karl,  is  without  heirs  and  al- 

BROWNELL,  HsirRT  Howabd,  an  American  ready  sixty-six  years  of  age,  it  is  the  common 

author,  poet,  and  soldier,  bom  in  East  Hart-  expectation  that  at  his  death  the  ducal  line  of 

ford,  Conn.,  In  1820 ;  died  there  October  80,  Brunswick  will  become  extinct.    In  1871  the 

1872.    He  was  from  an  eminently  gifted  family.  Diet  of  Brunswick  requested  the  Government 

his  Cither,  Dr.  Pardon  Brownell,  and  his  uncle,  of  the  duchy  to  take,  coiijointly  with  the  Diet, 

the  late  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  being  especially  all  the  necessary  steps  for  guarding  the  inter- 

dutingnished  for  intellectual  ability.    He  was  ests  of  the  country  in  the  case  of  a  sudden 
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▼aeanoj  of  the  throne,  and  to  applj  to  the  Ira-  cession  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Queen  Victoria  to 

penal  GJoTernment  of « Germany  for  a  guar-  the  vacant  throne. 

antee  of  their  measarea.  In  a  rescript  dated  BULKLEY,  HioniT  Dagostt,  M.  D.,  a  phy- 
May  9,  1871,  the  state  ministry  of  Brnnswick  sioian  and  author  of  New  York  City :  horn  in 
replied  that  a  legal  uncertainty  as  to  the  right  New  Hayen,  Conn.,  April  20,  1808 ;  died 
of  succession  did  not  exist,  and  that  the  fun-  in  New  York  City,  January  4,  18T2.  He 
damentaJ  laws  of  the  country  up  to  1882,  and  was  fitted  for  college  in  his  native  city,  and 
the  family  agreements,  were  now,  as  before,  graduated  from  Y&le  College,  in  1821.  He 
valid.  The  ministry  denied  that  the  situation  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  New 
was  in  any  way  changed  by  the  dethronement  York  City  for  six  or  seven  years  after  grad- 
of  the  Gnelphic  house  of  Hanover,  and  only  nation,  and  then  returned  to  New  Haven 
thought  it  desirable  that  provisions  should  be  to  study  medicine  under  Dr»  Knight.  He  re- 
made for  the  temporary  administration  of  the  ceived  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1830,  and  soon 
duchy,  in  case  the  lawful  successor  should  be  after  went  to  Europe  for  further  advantages, 
prevented  from  entering  at  ouce  upon  the  and  spent  some  time  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris, 
government.  It  proposcHi,  therefore,  that  the  studymg  cutaneous  diseases.  He  began  prac- 
Diet  should  appomt  a  committee  which  might  tice  in  New  York  City  in  November,  1832,  and 
farther  discuss  the  important  question  with  his  clientage,  which  was  eaifly  a  large  one, 
the  Goyemment.  The  Diet  then  proposed  to  continued  to  increase  until  his  decease.  He 
the  Goyemment  to  ask  the  German  Emperor,  was  especially  an  authority  in  cutaneous  med- 
in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  to  take  icine,  and  one  of  the  first  in  the  country  to 
charge  of  the  (Government  of  the  duchy  to  the  lecture  on  these  disorders,  delivering  several 
time  when  the  lawful  successor  of  the'  present  courses  of  lectures  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
duke  would  be  installed.  The  Diet  and  the  and  Surgeons,  and  the  first  to  establish  a  dis- 
Government  were  unable  to  agree  upon  any  fur-  pensary  in  New  York  City  for  their  treatment, 
ther  steps.  In  December,  1872,  the  Government  Besides  his  connection  with  several  other  dis- 
officially  notified  the  Diet  that  according  to  the  pensaries,  he  was  appointed  in  1848  attending 
will  of  the  duke,  and  the  family  laws  of  the  physician  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  which 
ducal  house,  the  ex-King  of  Hanover,  or  his  position  he  held  until  his  death.  He  occupied 
sou,  would  inherit  the  duchy.  The  organ 'of  at  different  times  the  presidential  chairs  of  the 
Prince  Bismarck  at  once  severely  attacked  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  New 
decree  of  the  Brunswick  Government,  and  at  York  County  Hedical  Society,  etc.  In  1846 
the  dose  of  the  year  1872  the  Brunswick  sue-  and  in  1852  he  published  editions  of  Caze- 
cession  question  was  considerably  agitating  nave  and  Schfidel,  on  ^^  Diseases  of  the  Skin,^' 
the  diplomatic  world.  It  was  believed  that  and  in  1861  edited  Gregory  on  ^^  Eruptive 
the  Prussian  Government  would  favor  the  sue-  Fevers.*' 


C 

CALIFOBNIA  appears  to  advance  in  mate-       Mining,  agriculture,  and  the  raising  of  sheep 

rial  prosperity,  and  the  condition  of  her  af-  for  wool,  are  the  chief  objects  of  industry  in 

fairs  shows  a  marked  increase  and  expansion,  the  State.    The  product  of  the  mines  this 

The  number  of  immigrants,  for  permanent  year,  owing  to  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
settlement  within  her  boundaries,  is  considered  which  allowed  them  to  be  more  extensively 
IS  less  by  far  than  her  climate  and  the  vastness  worked,  and  new  ones  started,  is  set  down 
and  variety  of  her  resources  seem  to  entitle  at  $26,000,000.  This  is  considerably  more 
her  to.  No  State  iii  the  Union  is  better  known  than  during  several  preceding  years.  This 
abroad  as  a  place  inviting  immigration,  al-  interest,  which  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
though  this  knowledge  is  connected  chiefly  people  in  the  State  almost  exclusively  at  first, 
with  her  mines  of  precious  metals.  This  scan-  and  continued  for  many  a  year  to  be  their 
tiness  cf  imn^igration,  as  compared  with  the  chief  occupation,  has  steadily  declined  since 
almost  steady  tide  pouring  into  other  States  of  the  openiug  of  the  mines  in  Nevada,  though 
the  Union,  less  &vored  by  Nature,  is  attributed  these  also  are  mostly  worked  on  account  of 
to  a  want  of*oare  on  the  part  of  the  State  her-  people  residing  in  San  Francisco.  They  re- 
sell as  she  has  not  appointed  Special  Commis-  gard  the  gold-crop  gathered  in  both  places  as 
sioners  for  that  purpose,  nor  agents,  to  reside  one.  .  The  yield  in  Nevada,  whose  population 
at  the  proper  ports.  is  reckoned  at  41,886,  has  been  increasing  of 

Within  an  area  embracing  120,000,000  acres,  late  in  very  remarkable  proportions.    From 

or  about  four  times  as  much  as  the  State  of  New  $18,000,000  in  1869,  it  grew  to  more  than  $26,- 

York  there  are,  in  California,  some  40,000,000  000,000  in  1871,  and  is  set  down  at  $40,000,000 

acres  of  arable  land ;  of  which,  according  to  the  in  1872. 

report  of  the  Surveyor-General,  2,670,671  acres        The  wool-crop,  in  1872,  is  placed  at  26,000,- 

were  tmder  cultivation  in  1870.    This  number  000  pounds ;  and  its  return  in  money  at  $10,- 

was  mcreased  to  about  2,800,000  in  1872.  000,000. 
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Agrionltare,  properly  bo  called,  la  very  ex-  ^^^  attached  to  ten  gang  ploughs,  each  gang 

tensively  pursued  in  its  several  branches,  and  living  four  ploughs— «r  forty  horses,  with  as 

assuming  each  successive  year  vaster  dimen-  many  ploughs,  were  started  at  the  same  time, 

sions,  both  in  the  raising  of  fruit-trees  and  the  teams  following  in  dose  succession.  Lunch 

small  grain,  above  all  of  wheat    Besides  ftip-  w  dinner  was  served  at  a  midway  station,  and 

nishing  the  people  with  a  supply  for  home  con-  8«PP«r  at  the  terminus  of  the  field,  seventeen 

sumption,  there  are  considerable  quantities  mfles  distant  from  the  starting-point.     The 

left  for  export  teams  returned  on  the  following  day.     The 

The  grape-crop,  in  1871,  when  a  large  num-  wheat  in  this  immense  field  was  cut  with 

her  of  new  vines  came  into  bearing,  was  better  twenty  of  the  largest  reapers,  and  thrashed 

than  in  the  previous  year ;  though  it  was  in-  ^  P^*  ^  sacks.     It  would  require  over  forty 

lured  to  a  very  great  extent  by  frost  and  grass-  ahip^  of  medium  size,  to  transport  the  wheat 

hoppers.    These  two  seem  to  be  the  greatest  raised  on  this  farm  to  a  foreign  market    Even 

dangers  threatening  the  grape  in  California.  ^^  ^^^^  required  would  make  a  large  expen- 

The   quantity  destroyed  bv  them  in  1871  was  diture  in  the  surplus  of  money  of  most  farmers. 

estimated  equal  to  the  yield  of  600,000  gallons  Touching  the  product  of  the  two  other  farms, 

of  wine.    The  value  of  tie  surplus  of  wine  for  ^^^  average  is  not  much  below  that  of  the 

export,  from  the  vintage  of  1872,  is  estimated  ^J**-    There  are  thousands  of  tons  of  wheat 

at  $1  000  000.  which  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  valley  before 

The  "California  Vine  Growers'  and  Wine  winter,  and  must  remain  over  as  dead  capital, 

and  Brandy  Makers' Association  "held  a  meet-  ^^y  what  is  nearly  as  undesirable,  will  only 

ing  at  Sacramento,  near  the  close  of  February,  command  advances  at  heavy  rates  of  interest 

1872,  when  the  Committee  on  Statistics  sub-  The  raising  of  cotton  has  bepm  to  engage 

mitted  the  following  figures  of  the  production  ^^^  attention  of  agriculturists  in  California ; 

in  the  State  for  the  four  years  next  preceding:  ®^™®  portions  of  which  are  said  to  be  well 

_^        ^,  adapted  to  its  growth.    It  was  estimated  that 

*^  nSSdyf  •  J^''  :;:;::: ^'iJ'SS  «^^*  l'^^  acres  of  land  were  devoted  dnring 

1809,  Wine, '  ''      !!!!!'.!!!!!!!!!!'.!.'  tfisi^ooo  the  year  to  the  culture  of  this  plant 

lOTO  Wino^*  "       8,800  000  Notwithstanding  its  copious  rains,  Califor- 

*»  'Brandy,  *'      .*!!.'!!.*.*!.'!!!!.'!!*.!    167,'oBO  nia  is  subject  to  drought    With  a  view  to 

ifi^ii  5''^*°®'     "       *'2S2'SS2  counteract  its  ii^urious  efi'ects  by  the  employ- 

*"^^-          ;  •  •  ;  •    *"'"^  ment  of  artificial  means,  and  thus  facilitate  the 

The  committee  estimate  the  wine  of  1872  at  operations  of  agriculture,  a  law  was  enacted 

thirty  cents  per  gallon,  the  brandy  at  $1.60,  by  the  Legislature,  providing  for  and  reffnlat- 

and  say  that  table-grapes  were  sold  to  the  ing  irrigation.    The  provisions  are  applicable 

amount  of  $600,000,  making  a  gross  yield  to  to  all  the  counties,  except  four,  in  the  State ; 

the  vineyardists  of  $2,700,000,   exclusive  of  thesubstanceof  the  act  being  summarily  as  fol- 

grapes  wasted,  or  used  for  home  consumption,  lows :  "  It  authorizes  the  formation  of  irriga- 

The  price  of  the  wine  and  brandy  to  consum-  tion  districts  to  which  one  system  of  irrigation 

ers  out  of  the  State  is  three  times  as  much  as  is  applicable,  and  authorizes  the  appointment 

the  grape  culturists  receive.  of  trustees,  the  assessment  of  benefits,   the 

The  raising  of  wheat  surpasses  in  extent  all  levying  and  collection  of  taxes,  and  the  con- 
other  agricultural  products  in  the  State.  In  demnation  of  water  needed  for  the  district 
1868  she  had  no  wheat  for  export,  but,  to  sup-  It  recognizes  irrigation  as  a  public  pursuit, 
ply  the  wants  of  her  people,  imported  consid-  and  gives  it  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  the  pnb- 
erable  quantities  from  Chili.  Crops  suflScient  lie  treasury.  Fresno,  Tulare,  Eem,  and  Yolo 
for  home  consumption,  and  more,  were  subse-  Counties,  are  excluded  from  the  operations  of 
quently  obtained,  and  the  largest  of  anyprevi-  the  act" 

ous  year  was  that  of  1870,  when  the  export  The  aggregate  amount  of  all  the  industrial 

amounted  to  6,000,000  sacks.    In  1872,  which  products  of  California  for  this  year,  allowing 

has  been  a  very  good  season,  the  surplus  wheat  $20,000,000  of  the  gold-crop  in  Nevada  to  be 

for    export  has  reached   12,000,000  sacks;  on  her  account,  was  estimated  at  $80,000,- 

the  amount  of  money  to  be  realized  from  its  000,  against  $61,000,000  in  1871,  and  $53,000,- 

sale  being  estimated  at  from  $20,000,000  to  000  in  1870. 

$24,000,000.  The  means  of  transportation  for  passengers 

There  are  three  wheat-farms  in  the  San  and  merchandise  within  the  State^and  connect- 
Joaquin  Valley,  with  areas  respectively  of  ing  with  those  without,  as  also  along  the  coast, 
86,000  acres,  28,000  acres,  and  17,000  acres,  are  furnished  by  several  railway  lines  which, 
On  the  largest  of  these  farms  the  wheat-crop  chartered  separately  at  the  time  of  their  con- 
fer 1872  is  reputed  to  be  equal  to  an  average  struction,  are  now  merged  into  one  corpora- 
of  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  yield  running  tion,  owned,  it  is  said,  by  three  persons.  Tliis 
up  on  some  parts  of  the  farm  to  sixty  bushels,  company  keeps  also  a  number  of  steamers  on 
The  product  of  this  farm  for  the  year  is  1,440,-  a  water-route  of  many  hundred  miles.  A  list 
000  bushels.  The  boundary  on  one  side  of  giving  the  names  of  the  said  railways,  and 
this  farm  is  about  seventeen  miles  long.  At  showing  their  capital  stock  and  amount  actn- 
the  season  of  ploughing,  ten  four-horse  teams  ally  paid  in,  as  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
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proper  officers  and  the  sworn  statements  of 
the  heads  of  the  oompany,  presents  the  follow- 
ing results : 

central  Piclflc  BaOroad  OompaDj. 

Total  capital  Btoek $100,000,000 

Aetnal  amomt  paid  in $54,268,190 

CUifornU  Fadiic.    Total  capital .  $12,000,000 

Actual  amount  paid  In 12,000,000 

Sao  Fnnciaco  &  Korthern  Railroad. 

Capital  itock $88,000,000 

Imoont  actuallj  paid  in 900,000 

Soathern  Padflc  Bailroad.     Cap- 
ital stock $70,000,000 

AmoontactoaUhrpaid  in 8,404,800 

Sacitmento  Valley  itailroad.    Cap* 

italitoek $1,000,000 

Amoontactoallypaid  in 036,600 

Stockton  &  Viaalia  Bailroad  Com- 

panr.   Capital  atock $5,500,000 

Actiuillj  oaid  in 71,809 

Stockton  s  Copperopolia    Ball* 

road.   Gkpitaaatock $1,600,000 

ActoaUfpaul  In 

San  Pabk)  &  Tulare  Valley  Ball- 

HMd.   Capital  atock $8,760,000 

Actually  paid  in 

Terminal  BaUway.    Capital  atock,  $4,000,000 

Actnalljrpald  in 

Northern  Railroad  Company.   Cap- 
ital atock $8,400,000 

Aaaal  iy  paid  in 


4,800 

16,080 
97,600 

21,080 


Total  cash  actually  paid  in $75,964.779 

Since  theae  atatementa  were  made,  more  of  ' 

their  capital  atocka  have  been  paid  In,  to 
swell  thia  amount  to  the  round  anm  of $80,000,000 

To  ttiia  add  amoont  of  bonded  and  floating 
debt,aaabove 112,000,000 

Total  eoal  aa  per  above  atatement 1192,000,000 

The  earnings  and  expenses  on  five  of  the 
roads  in  1871,  as  stated  in/ their  reports,  were 
as  follows : 


• 

Xatalagi. 

kpiH... 

Ceotral  Pacific. 

$8,000,000 
800,000 
150,000 
660,000 
180,000 

$8,851,000 

1,172,000 

128,000 

600.000 

Cilifomta  Padflc 

6«B  Frandaco  A  Northern 

Stistbera  Paciac 

Saemoento  Valley 

134.000 

Total 

$9,780,000 

$10,285,000 

The  expenses  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road^ as  above  set  down,  are  said  ^*  not  to  in- 
clade  the  interest  due  to  tbe  Government ;  ^* 
vhich  would  show  it  to  be  in  arrears  to  the 
unonnt  of  the  interest  above  tlie  excess  of  the 
expenses  over  the  earnings. 

The  length  of  roads  built  and  in  complete 
working  order  within  the  State  in  January, 
li^,  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  her 
nperficiai  area,  was  in  the  proportion  of  one 
niile  of  railway  for  every  204  miles  of  area. 

From  the  report  of  the  Assembly's  Commit- 
tee on  Rjulroaa  Fares  and  Freights,  published 
in  February,  1872,  it  appears  that  the  rates 
per  mile,  charged  by  the  railroad  for  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  to  different  points  of 
destination,  are  remarkably  various,  although 
the  starting-place  is  the  same:  "The  rate  on 
ordinary  merchandise  from  San  Francisco  to 
Modesto  is  3.9  cents  per  ton  per  mile;  to 
^sville,  3.15  cents;  to  Sacramento,  2.6 
^dQts;  to  Colfax,  4.22  cents;  and  to  Truckee, 
•'•3  cents.  Intermediate  rates  vary  from  three 
to  15  cents,  which  is  the  maximum  allowed  by 
law." 

▼oL.  zn.— 6    A. 


On  the  Sierra  Nevada  the  charge  for  trans- 
porting freight  is  seven  times  as  much  per 
mile  as  in  the  valleys,  owing  to  the  extraor- 
dinary additional  expense  which  the  company 
must  sustain  for  working  that  part  of  the  road, 
and  for  the  frequent  repairs  of  all  sorts  to  be 
made  on  the  tracks  worn  out  by  the  immense 
strain.  A  train  of  cars  which  requires  one 
locomotive  to  run  on  a  level,  takes  five  to  be 
dragged  up  the  mountain-side. 

The  taxes  paid  on  the  railroad  property  in 
the  'State  amounted  in  1871  to  $132,290.04. 
Of  this  sum,  $90,778.86,  or  more  than  two- 
thirds,  represent  the  taxes  on  property  located 
in  only  five  counties  intersected  by  the  main 
line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  namely, 
the  counties  of  Alameda,  Nevada,  Placer, 
San  Joaquin,  and  the  county  and  city  of  Sacra- 
mento. 

The  contest  about  Goat  Island,  which  had 
been  carried  on  for  some  time  between  this 
powerful  corporation  and  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  (the  former  endeavoring  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  island,  and  locate  there  the 
terminus  of  their  roads,  the  latter  striving  to 
prevent  the  realization  of  their  design),  was 
renewed  in  the  present  year  with  increased 
energy  and' determination.  Seeing  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  matter,  the  vigorous 
means  employed  by  each  to  carry  their  point, 
and  the  excitement  prevailing  among  them, 
this  contest,  and  the  meeting  of  the  parties 
for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  their  differences, 
and  its  result,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  event  of  1872  in  California. 

Goat  Island  is  in  the  midst  of  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from 
that  city  and  its  opposite  shore  at  Oakland. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  used  as  a  military  station.  The  railroad 
company,  regarding  the  island  as  a  desirable 
place  for  their  operations,  resolved  to  locate 
on  it  the  terminus  of  their  roads,  and  Join  it 
by  a  bridge  to  San  Francisco.  Tliey  therefore 
caused  a  bill  to  be  introduced  into  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress  giving  them  a  grant  or 
lease  of  the  island  for  that  purpose.  This  de- 
mand and  project  were  met  by  the  citizens  of 
San  Francisco  with  decided  opposition,  both 
because  they  held  the  company  bound  to  locate 
the  terminus  of  the  road  within  the  city,  as  a 
condition  on  which  they  had  contributed  to 
aid  in  its  construction,  and  because,  upon  the 
judgment  of  experts,  the  building  of  the  con- 
templated bridge  from  Goat  Island  to  San 
Francisco  must  necessarily  obstruct  the  free 
passage  of  the  tide-water,  and  seriously  injure, 
and  in  time  destroy,  the  present  harbor. 

The  biU  was  not  finally  acted  upon  at  the 
session  of  1871.  It  was  taken  up  again  in 
1872,  and  its  passage  urgently  pressed  in  be- 
half of  the  company,  a  large  number  of  influ- 
ential persons  outside  and  within  the  House 
strenuously  working  for  it ;  prominent  among 
whom  were  the  representatives  from  Califor- 
nia.    The  excitement  in  San  Francisco  was 
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then  intensified  to  the  highest  degree;  the  roads  of  this  coast,   toward  said  laBt-mentioned 

grounds  of  opposition  to  the  measure  were  the  P^^^^^^l  ^d^"**^  ^^  *^*  conditionB  of  the  a^d 

company's  attempt  to  breaJc  the  compact,  the  ^"fj^eL^The  said  companiea  have  been,  and 

irgury  to  the  harbor  from  the  intended  bndge,  are  now,  making  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  from  the 

and  chiefly  the  apprehension  that  the  location  Federal  Government  a  grant  or  lease  of  Goat  Island, 


business  now  transacted  in  San  Francisco.  fianoe  of  the  damage  and  danger  to  the  harbor  and 
This  apprehension  seems  not  to  have  been  oommercial  interests  of  this  port,  as  oonclusively  de- 
ill  founded.     Within  six  weeks  after  the  intro-  monstrated  by  scientific  investigations  and  the  judg- 

dnction  of  the  bill  at  Washin^on,  in  March.  "X^X  ThitT°  d^=  of  B»n  F™„oU«,  h«  a 

the  market  value  of  real  estate  in  ban  Jbrancisoo  right  to  expect,  and  docs  expect,  of  said  ndlroad 

declined  25  per  cent.,  and  it  was  anticipated  companies  a  strict  compliance  witli  the  terms  and 

that,  in  case  of  its  passage  by  both  Houses  of  conditions  of  the  compacts  made  by  said  companies, 

Congress,  the  depreciation  would  reach  76  per  Y^J[}^'  *^J  "^^^^  and  immediate  location  of  the 

.®        '             '^                                               '^  termmus  of  said  roads  (now  merged  into  one  own- 

?J'  XI-    A2.1-    *  A      •!   1  otr€%              V        ij    'J.*  crship)  upon  the  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Mission  Bay, 

On  the  6tn  of  April,  1873,  a  number  or  citl-  in  this  dty,  and  the  actual  and  immediate  abandon- 

zens  met  and  appointed  a  committee  of  seven,  ment,  on  the  part  of  said  companies,  of  any  constmo- 

enjoining  them  to  select,  from  among  the  prom-  * »<>»  or  proceeding  havinj?  in  view  the  fixing  of  such 

i^nt  residents  of  San  Francisco,  one  hundred  teraiinus  at  any  o^er  point  whatsoever. 

?  ,  .  .  «»"v..«w»  ""'' "**"^^^  .A^Zpec^,  That  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  believe 
persons  belonging  to  every  department  of  trade,  that  the  said  companies  should  withdraw  from  Con- 
to  be  organized  into  a  committee  representing  gress  immediately  all  claim,  demand,  or  request,  for 
the  citizens,  "  for  the  purpose  of  consideriug  anj  grant,  lease,  or  privilege  of  using,  or  oonnectinff 
the  interests  of  San  Francisco  in  respect  to  wid  roads  with  Goat  Island,  and  at  once  cease  all 
i^«i.^«^«  «>♦«  ««^/«  <..A*v/%«4- <.«,>,.,*,  ^^  »J^»»;. A  nirther  construction  of  wharves,  piers,  or  slips,  in  the 
raibroads,  etc.,  and  report  a  form  of  organiza-  channel  of  this  bay  or  the  term'iSus  of  thei?  present 
tion  at  a  future  meeting."  The  meeting  took  Oakland  wharf  or  elsewhere. 
place  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  Buolvtdy  That  in  case  the  said  companies  ahall 
17th  of  the  same  month,  when  the  Committee  decline,  reftise,  or  omit  to  compiv  with  this  reason- 
of  Seven  presented  their  report.  This  docu-  »^^«  'J^.S^^^j^  ^^  the  right,  the  duty,  and  the  rur- 
•«^^«♦  »^n/»;r..^  A  Kuf  ^^1^0  «»»,^<.  ^P  «,«!!  posc  of  thc  citizeus  of  Sau  Francisco  to  tafcc  all  Ibw- 
ment  contained  a  hst  of  14S  names  of  well-  ^  measures  for  maintaining  their  rights  in  the 
known  residents,  unanimously  selected ;  organ-  premises,  and  to  prevent  the  said  wrongful  acta  of 
]ze<l  them  into  an  association  to  be  styled  said  companies. 


members  to  act  as  an  executive   committee,    nulled  and  set  aside. 
"  whose  duty  should  be  to  arrange  and  execute        ^Jved,  That  it  is  to  the  interest  of  San  Francisco 
-     -  "        -  ^  -     -  and  of  the  said  companies  that  there  should  be  com- 


dent,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  were  ftr-oj^ei^  govemedby  any  hostile  or  unfriendly  feeling  toward 

members  of  the  Executive  Committee.   This  «^d  "^"^^^^^^^^  ^^{"""f^ 

report  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  asso-  ^^  pS'^Srsaid 'clip^^est'th?  saine  promm'a^d 

ciation  at  the  said  meetmg.     It  also  adopted  exact  compliance  with  agreements  as  would  oe  de- 

by   acclamation  the  following  preambles  and  manded  or  and  accordeoby  this  city, 

resolutions,  setting  forth  the  causes  of  the  or-  ^^^«^»  That  it  eminently  concerns  Uie  whole 

ganizationandthe  purpose  intended  to  be  ac  S^%T.^oSe'r  SCyj^.S.V'ufe'i.S^; 

complished  by  its  action :  ^ith  tlie  Paoiflo,  and  traversing  a  route  free  from 

Whsrea$.  The  Central,  Western,  and   Southern  danger  of  obstruction  and  delay  by  se\2riUe8  of 

Paoiflo  Kailroad  Companies  have  received  enormous  winter,  and  having  its  termmus  in  San  Francisco, 

grants  of  land  and  subsidies  of  bonds  and  money  should  be  constructed  as  soon  as  possible;  and  that 


were  more  than  sufficient  for  the  entire  construction  "sociation  be  instructed  to  act  upon  Mid  cany  ont 
and  equipment  of  said  roads;  and—  the  spirit  of  these  resolutions^  and  to  take  such 
Wherwt,  This  SUte  and  city  have  given  to  said  measures  for  so  doing  as  in  their  judgment  may  be 
railroads  lanre  subsidies  and  valuable  grants  of  land  most  effloient.  ,  ..  , 
within  this  city,  with  the  intention  and  understand-  -^^<^»  Tliat  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
ing  that  the  said  roads  should  make  their  western  *<>  Leland  Stanford  and  to  every  member  of  Con- 
tenninus  within  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  upon  «res8.  and  to  the  Mayor  of  Bt.  Louis,  .and  to  the 
the  tract  of  land  granted  for  the  purpose  in  Mission  president  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bailroad  Corn- 
Bay:  and—  pany. 

^^'1^/  S^^r&^rdo°\f  ?h^  '^,  Th;  Committee  of  One  Hundred  then  pre- 

in  front  of  Oakland,  and  have  directed  the  entire  pared  a  memorial  to   Congress,  which  was 

railroad  system  of  tne  above  lines,  and  all  the  rail-  signed  by  twenty-five  thousand  residents  of 
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San  Franoiaoo,  representing,  it  whb  said,  not  m«rket-pl«oee  was  assented  to  for  the  reason  that, 

only  "all  the  prominent  basiness-men  of  the  ^J^^S^^^  *^°^^  *^T  """^^  **"  he  dUposod  of  lor 

..   »^  V  i.  u         1      11  *u^ *^^  ^f^^^,^  «i««fl  "  railroad  or  commercial  purposes,  and,  as  they  would 

aty,"  but "  nearly  all  the  voters  of  every  dass.  be  DracticaUy  inaccessible  to  any  other  contemplated 

hi  the  United  States  Senate,  both  of  the  ndlroad,  their  pecuniary  or  other  value  to  the  city 

members  from  California  were  opposed  to  the  would  be  small,  and,  if  not  disposed  of  by  the  city, 

erantinz  of  Goat  Island  to  the  railway  com-  njUfht,  by  some  repealing  act  of  the  LegisUture,  be 

^         °  placed  beyond  her  power  to  control. 
P*?^'  ,     _            _            ^  ^                 xv     vMi        By  this  article,  the  injustice  of  which  the  railroad 

In  the  Lower  House  of  Congress,   the  bill  companies  have  reason  to  complain,  in  the  prohibi- 

granting  the  island  to  the  company  had  been  tion  of  access  to  the  water-front,  is  removea  by  the 

called  up,  and  on  the  22d  of  April  it  was  final-  extension  of  their  two  hundred-foot  strip  along  the 

ly  pat  to  the  vote  and  passed.  Tu^^'^^a  ^J^^  ""^  ^*"w  ^'"^  *^?  affording  them 

n^u   n  *^^./7      ZTXiT^  1a     a   ^\>i\^  a.^  tbe  needed  approach  to  deep  water,  and  reducing 

The  Committee  of  One  Handred,  while  firm  ^^  „^^  ^f  the  liasin  by  only  about  four  acres. 

m  the  determination  of  nsmg  all  the  means  m       AsncLB  IV.  Belating  to  the  issuififf  of  two  mill- 

their  power  to  prevent  the  altimate  sncoess  of  ion  Ave  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  bonds  to  aid 

the  said  bill  in  Congress,  thought  it  expedient  In  the  oonetruction  of  the  work,  is  remirded  as  liberal 

to  endeavor  amicably  to  a^ust  the  matter,  if  ^^  ^.S  i!i??w'*t^«''L^S^ii^ifl?.^^ 

•  -Li       mu       a       i.  J  is^       i»  i.1.  •  V  be  fiar  less  than  the  pecuniary  benefits  to  be  nunea 

poflsible.    They  deputed  five  of  thew  number  ^y  ^he  city  under  the  provisions  of  the  agreement. 
&s  a  special  committee,  styled  ^^The  Com-       Abholb  V.  The  nght  of  the  city  to  grant  the 

mlttee  on   Municipal    Legislation,'*  to  treat  use  of  the  lands  south  of  Mission  Bay,  donated  by 

vith  the  raUroad  company.     The  company  theSuteto  the  companies  for  right  of  way,  and  «- 

*'a»«»«Ki-  ^^^w^^w^A.^  f^  *k«>;i  rx»/^«4^»Ao  tending  to  San  Bruno  Pomt— ten  miles— will  enable 

feYOMbly  responded  to  their  overtures.  g^  fSncisoo  to  assUt  some  other  company  with  a 

After  repeated,  conferences  held  by  the  ope-  grant  of  roadway  that  would  be  costly  to  obtain  by 

cial  Committee   with  Mr.   Leland    Stanford,  purchase.    The  same  privilege  is  secured  for  the  u^e 

who  acted  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  bridge  across  the  bay. 

of  his  co-partners,  a  definitive  arrangement  ,,  -^ff  V"  ^''P'^i,^"'^^!  F^'SnS??*  n^ 

„,^ J.         A  V  ti     ^  ^  I.  ^fi  i.w  *«^  tion  of  the  terminus  of  the  roads  m  Mission  Bay, 

was  agreed  to.     A  full  report  of  this  negotiSr  ^^  ^i^^  ^^^  ^^  business  of  the  Southern  Paciflo 

Qoa  and  its  result  was  prepared  and  signed  road,  which  has  diverged  at  San  Jos^  toward  Oak- 

by  three  of  the  five  members  of  the  Special  land,  shall  be  done  over  the  new  line.    This  will  be 

Co-nmittee  on  the  14th  of  Aujrust,  1873,  and  fP^^7  beneficial  to  San  Francisco  in  fixing  the  lo<»- 

sQbmitted  by  them  to  the  Executive  Commit-  ~nHuf L^^±w'i«^^^^^^      ^"^"^  ^ 

♦  xxv      1,1.    A  A  J]     4.  J.-      t-  ij  i»     A-u  i.  mercantile  interests  Of  tne  City. 

tee  OD  the  23d,  at  a  meetmg  held  for  that  pur-        Abtiolb  VH.  Provides  for  railroad  facUities  to 

pose.  trade  and  commerce  along  the  entire  city  fix>nt.^  This 

The  report  recommended  the  adoption  of  was  demanded  by  the  committee  as  an  act  of  justice 

this  agreement,  by  showing  the  benefits  accru-  *<>  ^  Portion  of  the  city  remote  from  Mission  Bay, 

ing  t.  San  p^cisco  from\  realization  of  the  ^^^  i^'^td' A'lS^si^n^^^^^^^^^^ 

objects  contemplated  m  its  several  articles,  as  be  made  the  only  point  for  receiving  and  delivering 

follows :  freight.    Its  advantages,  though  not  immediate  (be- 

AwicLi  I.  The  abandonment  of  the  demand  for  15^  »«}>J<»f  to  future  but  neoessanr  modification  of 

G^  I«hnd  destroys  the  availability  of  Oakland  and  the  water-front  line),  wiU  be  none  the  less  beneficial, 

ite  water-front  as  a  terminus  for  railroads,  and  the  "VS,'^^^  ^®  think,  be  admitted  by  aU.     ^ 

contemplated  cession  of  the  island  to  this  city,  for  ^  The  committee  has  endeavored,  m  this  negptia- 

iosDltaf  poiposes  exclusively,  would,  if  aoquieiced  ^<>^i  ^vS^Tf  ^"^^.^^^  interests  of  San  Ftmioisco, 

in  U  CoSgrSss,  effectually  r^iiiove  forevertkie  pps-  "if »  "^^^^  demandmg  such  concessions  from  the 

ribUky  offuture  railroad  ums  in  that  direction,  The  nilrond  companies  as  were  important  to  secure,  has 

ewsion  of  the  ishmd  to  San  Prandsoo,  for  such  use,  ""»»f  ^  *>«i^*  ^  both  parties.  ^^ 

woild,  in  our  estimation,  be  worth  at  least  a  million  .  T^'J.'^P^'t.if  S?®??^*^'^^  submitted  for  your  oon- 

doUtfs.  sideration,  with  the  nope  that  the  terms  agreed  upon 

^Awicu  XL  The    construction  of  the  proposed  f^l^  ^o«°<i  s^isfactory  to  your  body  and  worthy 

^we-line  of  road  to  Niles,  commencing  at  Mission  ^  ^  "^'^^^^^^^S^^^^^E^Sx^'il^^.?^ 
B*7,  wd  its  completion  within  eighteen  months,  ^^^£  a^^d^  a  m  '  Chairman. 

▼oold,  in  the  expenditure  of  three  mUlion  dollars,  Sw\;t>  /^^jSa        ' 

P^  ?reat  activity  to  kbor  and  skilled  industries,  ^  TYLEK  OUKTIS, 

tt<l  reestablish,  by  its  anticipated  speedy  completion.  Committee  on  Municipal  Legislation, 

the  confidence  m  the  fhture  of  this  city.  Dated  Bah  Fbahoooo,  Augutt  li,  18T2. 

The  commencement  of  the  construction  At  Mission        m  _         *i «^v««- ^^  ♦^^  n^w««»;f+/w» 

Bit  would  require  the  expenditure  of  more  than  a        Two  among  the  members  of  the  Committee 

million  dollars,  in  the  buildinff  of  the  first  ten  miles,  of  Five,  regarding  the  amount  of  subsidy  to 

vh«re  great  difficulties  are  tone  overcome ;  and  the  be  granted  to  the  railway  as  too  large,  did  not 

p^ent  of  the  proposed  subsidy  beinff  made  by  ^ga  the  report  of  their  colleagues,  but  pre- 
w,  on  completion  of  each  five  miles,  and  then  only       °  f^j  *i,^  ft^ll/^«,i««.  m^nmnfv  iw^orf  • 

proportionate  to  the  entire  length  oV  the  road,  the  ^^^^^  "*®  followmg  minonty  report. 
wwunt  to  be  received  by  the  companies  for  this  ten        The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Committee  on 

ailcs  would  be  little  over  one-half  the  cost  of  con-  Municipal  Legislation,  while  agreeing  to  many  of 

«»acUon,  thus  insuring  the  completion  of  the  re-  the  suj?gestions  contained  in  the  report  made  this 

^^f-    ^^  day  by  said  committee,  have  declined  to  sign  the 

tf^r^"?  .        *^®  modification  of  the  sixty-acre,  same,  for  the  reason  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  con- 

^»  believed  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  cessions  proposed  therein  to  be  made  by  the  railroad 

pfwent  system  of  streets,  the  blocks  being  arranged  companies  are  not  commensurate  wi^  the  amount 

»y  recUoipilar  lines,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  subsidy  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  said  rail- 

ir%ting  on  Fourth  Street,  which  is,  and  probably  road  companies:  J.  C.  MERRILL, 

^  continue  to  be,  an  important  artery  to  the  south-  WILLIAM  SHERMAN. 

^  Otttriets  of  the  county.    The  oonoession  of  the       Siv  Fbanozboo,  Augwt  14, 1873. 
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The  majority  report  was  approved  by  the    nated  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Convention, 

Executive  Committee,  and  the  proper  steps    and  adopted  the  following  resolntions ; 

taken  to  execute  its  provisions  by  both  parties.       Betohed,  That  the  best  IntereBts  of  the  nation 

"        sni 


ttie  next  vomme.     ,     ^  ,  ^    .^    _  .,       ,  grand  effort  to  restore  the  Government  to  its  original 

While  opposing  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  purity. 
Company  in  reference  to  the  location  of  their       Boohed^  That  we  earnestly  condemn  and  protest 

terminus  on  Goat  Island,  the  Committee  of  agamst  the  machinationB,  tyranny,  extravagance,  and 

On.  Hmdred  took  stepB  for  the  construction  ^^^Xl^^X/'^^^f^r^^'^t'^^ 

of  some  competing  Ime  to  connect  ban  J?  ran-  nopolies,  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
Cisco  with  the  Eastern  States.     Their  object       Jiesolvedy  That  we  fully  recognize  the  patriotism 

was,  to  guard  the  people  against  exactions  to  and  pure  motives  of  the  Liberal  Keform  Kepublicans, 

be  feared  from  a  monopoly,  and  to  avoid  the  and  t™t  that  such  action  may  be  taken  at  the  Balti- 

ji  1  ^-:^^^,i  v.,  ♦iwv  J[l4>n««i  ^i^«4>n^i»a  +rv  moTC  Couvention  as  Will  Tesult  iH  thc  heaTtv  coctpera- 

delays  occasioned  by  the  natural  obstacles  to  ^^^  ^^  ^^    ^.^^  ^pp^^^  ^^  ^^^  present  ildnSms- 

the  progress  of  trams  on  that  route  m  winter,  tration,  and  that  we  recommend  to  the  consideration 

In  accordance  with  one  of  their  resolutions,  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention  the  principles 

they  met  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  ap-  enunciated  in  the  platform  of  the  Cincinnati  Con- 

pointed  a  Committee  of  Th^^^^^^  ^'fe^,  That,  having  an  abiding  confidence  in  the 
the  Eastern  States,  and  collect  reliable  infor-  ^g^om  ai5d  patnotiem  of  the  Democratic  National 
matioQ  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Atlantic  Convention  soon  to  be  assembled  at  Bakimore,  w^e 
&  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  with  a  view  to  pledge  ourselves  to  give  the  nominees  of  that  con- 
bring  about  a  connection  of  the  city  of  San  vention  a  hearty  support.  .  .  .^  ^r 
T74«««:,,«^  ^;fT»  *T.^  /»u^  r^f  flf  Ti^nia  iTtaerkni*!  Hesolved,  That  wc  leavc  our  delegates  to  the  Na- 
Ff ancisco  With  the  city  of  8t.  Loms^  Missouri,  ^.^^^  Convention  free  and  untrammeUed,  believing 

by   a  continuous  line    along  the  thirty-ttth  thatwise  counsels  and  devoted  patriotism  wnig-ovem 

parallel.     The  commissioners,  finding  the  con-  their  action. 

dition  of  the  company  satisfactory,  conferred        Upon  the  reading  of  the  report  submitted 

with  its  managers,  and  also  with  the  municipal  i,y  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reeoln- 

authorities  of  St.  Louis  upon  the  subject  of  tions,  one  of  the  members  of  the  convention 

their  mission.    The  result  of  their  inquiries  g^id  :  "  I  move  that  all  that  part  of  the  report 

and  action  was  an  arrangement  entered  into  ^f  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  pertaining  to 

between  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  the  city  of  endorsing  the  Cincinnati,  or  any  other  Repub- 

St.  Louis,  and  the  Atkntic  &  Pacific  Railroad  jjcan  platform,  be  stricken  out."    The  chair 

Company,  to  continue  the  said  line  to  San  declined  to  entertain  the  motion,  saying,    "  It 

Francisco.  comes  up  on  the  question,  whether  the  report 

Enthusiastic  meetings  were  held  m  favor  shall  be  adopted  or  not.'*    The  third  resolution 

of  this  line  to  accelerate  its  construction ;  but  passed  with  the  same  vote  as  the  others, 
the  enthusiasm  seems  to  have  then  subsided,        The  Republicans  met  also  in  convention  at 

further  investigations  having  produced  a  dis-  g^n  Francisco  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  when 

trust  in  the  scheme.  they  nominated  a  ftiU  electoral  ticket,    and 

No  general  election  for  State  officers  took  adopted  the  following  platform : 
place  in  California  during  the  year ;  but  ttie       j^eiohed,  That  the  Kenublican  party  of  Califomia, 
presidential  campaign  has  aftorded  occasion  for  in  convention  aBsembled,  heartily  indorse  the  dec- 
action  to  the  political  parties.  loration  of  nrinciples  embodied  m  the  plaiifonn  of 

A  Republican  Convention  was  held  at  Sacra-  the  National^  Convention  of  the  BcpubDcan  party, 

mento  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  delegates  were  tttrdiS^^d  t»p>^^^^^ 

nominated  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention.    It  ^^^^  selected  for  PresSfcnt  and  Vice-Prenident  of 

also  adopted  the  following  resolutions  unani-  the  United  States. 

mously :  Resolved.  That  in  U.  S.  Grant  we  recognize   the 

^_,„,  ,  ^  ,,.,.      -.».  patriot,  soldier,  and  statesman,  under  whose  lead  er- 

Betohedy  That  we  have  a  firm  and  abidmg  faith  in  g^jip  the  Union  was  preserved,  and  whose  record  as 

the  principles  of  the  Eepubhcan  party,  and  point  a  soldier  is  fully  equalled  by  his  wise  and  prudent 

with  pnde  to  its  achievements,  believmg  that  the  administration  of  national  aflfalrs,  bv  which  peace  has 

party  which  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  saved  and  been  restored  and  the  Union  cemented,  the  deht  and 

preserved  the  nation,  is  alone  worthy  of  admmister-  taxation  greatly  reduced,  and  the  national  flair  re- 

ing  its  affairs  in  the  future.  .,     .   ,  ^  spected  throughout  the  worid. 

lieeolved,  That  we  fully  and  heartily  indorse  the        Jgetolved,  That  in  Heniy  Wilson  we  hul  the  true 

wise,  patriotic,  just,  and  economical  Adminirtration  friend  of  labor,  whose  whole  career  has  illustrated 

of  U.  S.  Grant  as  President  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  Republic  recognixcs  true  merit  in  her  sons, 

and  that  our  deWtes  to  the  National  Convention  are  ^ho,  by  their  ability,  honesty,  and  worth,  commend 

hereby  instructed  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  se-  themselves  to  the  confldence  of  the  people, 
cure  his  renomination,  he   being  the  unanimous        Resolved,  That  General  U.  8.  Grant  and  Henrv 

choice  of  the  Bepublioan  party  of  the  State  of  Call-  Wilson,  bv  their  course  in  civil  life,  and  bv  thefr 

fornia.  ,,,       .       «        ^,.i..  public  and  ofllaal  acts,  have  proved  themselves  to 

Jiesohed,  That  the  delegation  from  California  to  bethe  true,  fast,  and  firm  friends  of  labor  and  reform 
the  National  Convention  at  Philadelphia  vote  as  a        Eenolved,  That  the  party  claiming  to  be  the  foUowl 

unit  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President.  ©rs  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  that  enunciated  the 

.    T^  A«     Oi  4.    i^  A-  -LI  jj  doctrine  of  "nrinciples,  not  men,"  having,  by  the  in- 

A  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  dorsement  of^Greeley  and  the  Cincinnati  platform, 

at  San  Francisco  on  the  20th  of  June,  nomi-  made  an  unconditional  surrender  of  dl  that  was  left 
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of  its  political  prineiples,  it  onl^  remuns  for  the  Na-  system,  their  representation  in  the  State  Legis- 

tional  Bepablioan  party  to  oonsign  it,  with  it3  unholy  Jatare  was  less  than  their  due  proportion. 

co^idon,  to  pobtical  oblivion  forever.  The  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  over- 

Smhed.  That  the  Bepublioans  need  no  "newde-  *    ^  ^^au^  .ti-»j*uu*  xui   wn?  xu^ckuv  «  vtoj. 

partare,"  and  have  no  laith  in  that  so-called  Uberal  crowded.     In  order  to  supply  the  deficiency 

refonnwhichinvolvea  the  desertion  of  true  and  tried  of  room,  three  commissioners  were  appointed 

leaders,  or  abandonment  of  the  principlea  .of  repub-  to  select  a  proper  site  whereon  to  erect  ahuild- 

lican  wvernment  and  the  ri^rhta  of  mML          ,  ing  for  a  branch  asylum.     They  decided  to  lo- 

Raaktd.  That  we  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  of  ^  ?    .,   ^^  ^  „^  .   oU««*«^  «i.«„+  «  »«;i«  ««^   * 

Honce  Greeley,  that  General  Grant  never  W  been  jate  it  on  a  spot  situated  about  a  mile  and  a 

beaten  and  never  will  be,  and  propose  to  '*flffht  it  nail  from  the  town  ot   J<lapa,  ana  bought  for 

oat  on  this  line"  until  November,  when  said  pre-  that  purpose  a  tract  of  207  acres  of  land,  at  a 

diction  will  be  fully  realized  by  the  verdict  of  the  ^ost  of  sixty  dollars  an  acre.    The  selection  was 

American  people.                                             ^  regarded  as  an  excellent  one  for  the  purpose 

The  German    citizens    of    San   Francisco  intended,  and  the  price  of  the  land  moderate. 

held  two  mass  meetings  on  the   17th  and  The  instruction  of  youth  seems  to  be  care- 

2Sth  of  August,  in  favor  of  the  Republican  fxiWj  attended  to  in  Oalifomia,  and  with  marked 

candidates  for  President  and  Yioe-Presldent.  success. 

Both  meetings  were  reported  as  having  been  The  Territory  of  Arizona,  in  the  welfare  of 

?er7  largely  attended,  enthusiastic,  and  ad-  whose  inhabitants  the  people  of  California  feel 

dressed  by  numerous  speakers.  The  meeting  of  great  interest,  has  been  frequently  subject  to 

the  17th  gave  expression  to  its  political  senti-  depredations  and  massacres  at  the  hands  of 

mentsinthefollowingpreambleandresolutions:  the  Apache  Indians.   The  commission  of  these 

Whereat^  The  Qerman-bom  eitixens  of  our  country  outrages  was  repeated  in  the  beginning  of  1873. 

most  ardently  desire  the  wellkre,  prosperity,  and  per-  xjnder  these  circumstances,  the  Legislature  of 

Mtaal  eontmnanoe  of  this  republic— their  adopted  n«i:Ax««i«    «+  ;♦«  .a«<,:^»   4^i.rvn»i^^  ««««««  *rv  ««4. 

kherland-and  the  preservation  of  our  own  free  Oali/omia,  at  its  session,  thought  proper  to  act 

political  institutions,  as  well  as  our  peaceful  and  on  that  matter,  and  both  Houses,  without  a 

o&ppv  relations  with  all  foreign  countries  ;   and,  dissenting  voice,  passed  the  following  preamble 

vhei^,the  great  National  Bepubllcan  party  has,  by  m^d  resolutions : 

theabolitionofslaveryandtheadoptionof  theamend-  Whereat,  We  are  ftilly  assured  that  the  following 

meats  to  the  Constitution,  established  a  republic  in  statements  are  true ' 

iu  real  meanin/f,  free  Mid  equal  to  ^l  men :  and  xhat  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona 

whereas,  we  recognize  the  services  of  those  who  re-  ^re  now,  and  for  years  past  have  been,  the  victims 

mained  tree  to  these  Bepublican  nrmciples  in  war,  ^f  the  most  eruel  outrages  at  the  hands  of  the  Apache 

u  well  as  m  peace,  who  defended  tnese  prmeiples  Indians 

with  the  sword  as  well  a»  the  pen,  and  who  caused  xhat  hundreds  of  them,  including  women  and  chil- 

w  beloved  new  fatherland  to  be  to-d^y  united,  free,  aren.  have  been  murdered  by  these  savages  within 

great,  sad  mighty ;  and  whereas,  in  the  event  of  the  xhQ  last  few  years. 


laws:  therefore,  be  it  That  in  but  exceptional  places  can  any  high-road 

.  RaioUtd,  By  the  German-bom  citizens  of  San  Fran-  i,e  travelled  without  great  danger. 

CISCO  here  assembled—                      .     . ,    .v      ,  .  That  many  of  the  mtizens  of  our  own  State,  whfle 

L  That  we  accept  with  pleasure  and  pnde  the  plat-  t^ere  on  business,  have  fiiUen  victims  to  these  In- 

lorm  of  the  great  National  Bepublican  party,  as  pre-  dians 

lenled  to  the  people  by  the  Philadelplua  Conven-  Thit  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  that  Territory 

tioQ ;  and  we  peoo/?Qi»e  in  the  nominaUon  and  election  ^ave  the  Indians  been  more  hostile,  or  the  lives  and 

of  Grant  and  Wilson  the  future  preservation  of  our  property  of  the  people  less  safe,  than  within  the  past 

aaipted  fatherland.  two  months. 

i  That  we  denounce  the  alliance  of  diseontented  That  the  nation  is  rich  enough  to  aftbrd  and  strong 

Kepablusans  with  Democrats  and  secessionists,  as  enough  to  enforce  protection  to  its  people  living  in  its 

uanatural,  and  portending  danger  to  our  republic  own  territory  and  under  its  own  flag,  as  weU  as  those 

3.  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  use,  during  the  abroad  in  other  lands. 

«aing  campaign,  all  our  energy,  and  all  honorable  That,  for  the  murder  of  the  fewest  number  of  ita 

naiB,  to  defe^  a  party  supported  by  such  elements  citizens,  who  have  been  slain  by  these  savages  in 

«  Tweedy  the  New  Xork  Tammany  .Jeff  Davis  and  Arizona  in  any  two  months  in  the  last  two  years,  the 

JJMwsionists,  and  dnftmg  to  anarcliy  and  increase  United  States  Government  would  have  declared  war 

i^?^^®*^^®^^           .            /^             1        .  against  eveiy  power  in  Europe,  had  its  citizens  been 

4.  That  we   now  organize   a   German- Amen  can  go  murdered  there,  for  want  of  proper  protection 
<^rant  and  Wilson  Club  for  the  coming  campaign,  from  European  powers. 

«id  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  aU  German-born  Be-  That  the  feeUng  and  belief  is  universal  on  the  part 

P'JbUcana  of  our  State;  and  we^  therefore,  earnestly  of  the  people  of  this  State,  and,  we  believe,  of  the 


A  new  apportionment  of  the  State,  for  elec-  sufficient  means,  and  given  the  discretion  to  which 

tion  purposes,  was  proposed  to  the  Legisla-  his  experience  hi  the  management  <rf  Indian  affairs 

tnra  af  *u«  -JZ«:^«  ^i-ioVo  ««;i  ;i«/'««<.«;i     tu;-  entitles  him,  and  not  interfered  withm  his  opera- 

^re  at  the  session  of  1872,  and  defeated.  This  ^^       ^e  wili  In  a  brief  period  arrest  this  rei^  of 

resQlt  was  condemned,  it  is  said,  by  all  the  Re-  terror  and  blood,  and  give  security  to  the  long-suf- 

poblican  and  independent  press  in  the  State,  fering  people  of  this  Territery ;  and— 

'rith  one  exception.     It  was  characterized  as  Whereaa,  JVe  do  most  seriously  believe  that  in  all 

wjust,  and  as  brought  about  by  fraud  and  the  *^®  l*"*^  "f  «^J^  P'^P'P*  «^^  «ffl<dent  measures  we 

ftmrvi^J!r   i.     wtviig«v  c»wv»*u  L/j      <»u     T     a  required  for  the  protection  of  our  people  as  mthe 

«jnployment  of  other  undue  means.     In  San  Territory  of  Arizona :  therefore,  be  It 

f  rancisco  it  was  asserted  that,  by  the  present  Beaohed,  By  the  Senate,  the  Assembly  concurring : 
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1.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govemment  of  the  and  744,  with  159,626  volames,  other  than 

United  States  to  give  the  moat  prompt  and  efficient  private.     The  total  number  of  newspapers  was 

protection  tc  *■**"  "^"'~'^''* -^^  **'"""" '*'~""*''*"  *^'*  ^•*"-  '^  -  -  ■^^- 

ohe  Indians 


vise  appease 

Sower  of  the                       ,          ^  , ,                                             ,        , 

iture,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  and  must  resnlt  ly,  circulation  9,600 ,  4  semi-weekly,  circulation 

only  in  encouraging  these  savages  to  continue  deeds  2,700 ;  140  weekly,  circulation  298,608 ;  1  semi- 

""  2!^Thft^'in  no  other  way  can  this  protection  be  so  ?»<>^^^L?;»  n^J^^^l^^^^J^ '  ^T  monthly*  circu- 

prompUy  and  efficiently  extended  to  out  suffering  lation  82,200 ;  2  quarterly,  circulation  4,500. 

Drethren   in   Anzona,  as  by   fumishlug   Genem  CARAJ'A,  MiOHAEL  Hekbt,  an  Italian  mu- 

Orook  with  ample  means,  and  by  giving  him  the  gidan  and  musical  composer,  born  in  Naples 

t^*^av^e?^*^**^  "^  ^^^  ^°""®  ^^  ^®  pursued  toward  November  28, 1786 ;  died  in  Paris  July  26, 1872. 

8.  'rlSThe  President  of  the  United  States  be  and  He  received  his  first  instruction  in  muaic  at 

he  is  hereby  urfed  and  implored  to  prevent  further  the  College  of  La  Nunziatella,  and  subsequentlj 

interference  with  the  military  operations  of  Qeneral  entered  the  Conservatoire    of  Loretto.     He 

Crook,  otherwise  than  by  aidmflr  his  desims,  untU  ^^g  j^  the  army  of  Joachim  Murat,  attained 

^u.Z'^^sS'^i^i^J:°J'ifr4^':^  the  rank  of  capUin  of  ta««»,  and  was  in 
4.  That  his  Excellency  the  Governor  ot  this  State  the  Kussian  campaign  of  1812.     After  the  res- 
be  requested  to  telegraph  these  resolutions  and  the  toration  of  the  Bourbon  branch  at  Naples, 
Sreamble  to  the  same  to  the  President  of  the  United  Carafa  retired  from  military  service,  and  re- 
tetes;  that  he  cause  to  be  sent  copies  of  the  same  g^^ed  his  career  as  a  composer.    Bis  first 

to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  m  Con-    ^ ,    ^^^  4,  y,  T7«-^*n^  Atc\SiA^^^r.'it  «<.    +1,^ 

gress  of  the  Pacific  States  ani  Territories,  and  to  Z^^\  "^^  "^1  7^^^/,^^^*^®?*^'.^  ^\.  -?^ 


T^AtIJrl^?l:^l  ~fi,^^nf  ""       P^mises  OS  j^  eubsequent  years,  "  Adele  di  Lnsignano," 
„  mdioated  by  fiiese  resolmions.                .,,.,"  Berenice  in  Siria,"  "  Elizabetta,"  and  "  Gli 

The  total  Tote  of  the  State,  at  the  presidential  ^^^  pj^  „  ^  brought  ont  in  Italy.    In  1821 

election  in  November,  was  96  861 ;  of  which  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^|  ^t  tj,e  Op6ra  Comiqne 

President  Grant  received  54,0^;  Mn  Greeley,  produced  "Jeanne  d'Arc,"  succeeded  by  the 

40,749 ;  and  Mr.  O'Oonor,  1,068.    For  mem-  «  goUtaire  »  in  1822,  the  libretto  by  Planard. 

hers  of  Congress  the  vote  was  as  follows :  jj,^  «  golitaire  "  was  the  most  popular  of  his 

""^'"•^aS.*?^^rWS::::-:::::}S;^    o,>eras^   Scnbe  and  W^lesville  supplied   him 

Clayton's niajOTity 1,065    With  the  libretto  of  the  "  valet  de  Cham bre  " 

"  n.  H.  i^k  Page,  KepubHcan 18,808    jn  1828.    In  the  following  y ear  "  L'Auberge 

Pascbal  CogglDB,  Democrat 12,819     q ^«a^  u  -^^^*»^j      tt:«^^^*.  «««♦«•«   ^^^ 

Page^smaj^ty.. 884    Bupposee "  appeared.    His  next  venture  was 

"  III.  Joui  M.Ooeiiian,"Be'pi2biican.. !.'!!!.".!  18,106    at  the  Academic  Rojale  de  Musique,  in  1825, 

Luiii?e*J&ri??*°^^^  '  •  * : "'^    ^^<^^'  "  L^  ^^^^  *^  ^^*s  Dormant."    He  com- 

**  IV.  ShennanO. Houston, Repnbii'can!!!!  10,891    posed  for  Naples,  "Tamerlane;"  for  Rome, 

g.  J.  p.  Kewen/Democrat 9,012    **  l^  Capprioiosa  ed  il  Soldato  "  and  "  Eufemio 

Hongbton^s  msjority i,8TO    ^j  Messina,"  and  "Abu fer  "  for  Vienna.     In 

According  to  the  Federal  census  of  1870,  3326  he  had  "II  Sonnambulo,"  for  Milan,  and 
the  total  number  of  manufacturing  establish-  \j^  1326  "11  Paria,"  for  Venice.  He  then 
ments  in  Oalifomia  was  8,984,  using  604  ceased  to  write  for  bis  native  country,  and  in 
steam-engines,  with  18,493  horse-power,  and  1327  his  three-act  opera,  "  Masaniello,''  was 
271  water-wheels,  with  6,877  horse-power,  represented  at  the  Op6ra  Comique  in  Paris, 
The  total  number  of  hands  employed  was  25,-  which  work,  full  of  beauty  as  it  was,  was  ex- 
892,  of  whom  24,040  were  males  above  16,  878  tinguished  by  Auber's  "Muette  de  Portici." 
females  above  16,  and  479  youths.  The  total  His  prolific  pen  did  not,  however,  cease;  *'  Vi- 
capital  employed  was  $39,728,202;  wages,  olette"  and  "Jenny "  followed.  In  1829  ho 
$18,186,722;  materials,  $35,861,198 ;  products,  get  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romance,  "The  Bride  of 
$66,594,666.  The  total  number  of  church  or-  Lammermoor,"  for  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris, 
ganizations  was  648  ;  edifices,  682 ;  sittings,  ^^  j^  this  "  Nozze  di  Lammermoor  "  Madame 
196,658 ;  property,  $7,404,285.  The  leading  Sontag  was  the  Lucia.  He  selected  another 
denominations  were :  of  Scott's  novels,  "  La  Prison  d'Edinbourg:,'' 

for  the  Salle  Favart  in  1888.    The  music  allot- 
ted to  £fi5e  and  Jenny  Deans  was  mirch  ad- 
mired, and  there  was  a  fine  finale  to  the  sec- 
ond act    His  other  operas  were  "L'Orgie," 
"Le  Livre  de  rErmite"  "L'Auberge  d*Au- 
ray,"  "Une  Joum6e  de   La  Fronde,"    ''ia 
Grande  Duchesse ;  "  his  last  opera  was  "  Th6- 
rdse,"  in  1888.    He  composed,  at  the  request 
The  total  number  of  libraries  'was  1,617,    of  Rossini,  some  ballet  music,  when  the  French 
with  an  aggregate  of  474,299  volumes.    Of    version  of  "Semiramide"  was  produced  at 
these,  878,  with  814,674  volumes,  were  private ;    the  Grand  Opera-house,  for  the  sisters  Garlot- 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Baptist 

Ohrlstian 

Ooof^egatlonal.. 

Splscopal 

Jewisb 

Hetbodist 

Presbyterian 

Boman  Catholic, 


OrgBnittt'iu. 

StUhigi. 

60 

16,775 

80 

6,880 

40 

11.916 

46 

18.096 

7 

8.610 

184 

43,086 

79 

21,798 

100 

66,640 
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ta  and  Barbara  Marohisio.    Garafa  was  nata-  three  months^  earnest  seeking,  he,  too,  was 

ralized  in  1884,  and  was  the  snooessor  of  Le-  converted.    He  immediately  started   out  to 

saenr  as  Member  of  the  Institute.    He  was  also  preach  as  a'^locaV'  but  was  soon  (in  1803) 

named  Professor  of  Composition  at  the  Con*  received  into  the  regular  ministry,   and    or- 

servatoire.    His  operas  had  the  defect  of  not  dained  an  elder  in  1806  by  Bishop  Asbury. 

being  original,  but  he  has  left  some  charming  He  had  done  effective  work  about  sixty-seven 

compositions,  and  he  wrote  well  for  the  voice,  years.      In   1828    Mr.    Gartwright   removed 

CARTWRIGHT,  Petbb,  an  eccentric  but  ft-om  the  Cumberland  district  and  travelled 

asefd  Methodist  preacher  and  author,  bom  through  Illinois  in  ^uest  of  a  home,  settling 

in  Amherst  County,  Va.,  September  1,1785;  the  year  following  m  Sangamon  County,  at 

died  at  his  home,  near  Pleasant  Plains,  San-  that  time  peopled  only  by  a  few  hardy  and  en- 

gamon  County,  lU.,  September  25,  19ff2,    His  terprising  pioaeers.    After  a  few  years  he  was 

father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolationary  War,  elected  to  the  Legislature,  wherein  his  readi- 

and  about  1790  removed  with  his  family  to  ness  at  reply  and  resolute  spirit  made  him  the 

Logan  County,  Ky.    In  his  autobiography  he  victor  in  many  contentions  into  which  he  was 

thoB  describes  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  drawn.    He  soon  retired  from  politics  and  ever 

rade  district  where  his  boyhood  was  passed :  afterward  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the 

'^  When  my  father  settled  in  Logan  County,  duties  of  his  ministry.    He  attended  annaal 

there  was  not  a  newspaper  printed  south  of  conferences  with  almost  unfailing  regularity 

Green  River,  no  mills  short  of  forty  miles,  for  a  series  of  years,  and  was  always  a  con- 

and  no  schools  worth  the  name.    Sunday  was  spicuous  member.    Year  after  year  he  attended 

a  day  get  apart  for  hunting,  fishing,  horse-rao-  camp-meetings,  finding  his  greatest  happiness 

ing,  card-playing,  balls,  dances,  and  all  kinds  of  in  the  good  fruits  which  followed  his  preach- 

jollity  and  mirth.    We  killed  our  meat  out  of  ing.    He  was  a  delegate  to  numerous  general 

the  woods,  wild,  and  beat  our  meal  and  hominy  conferences,  and  retained  his  interest  in  the 

with  a  pestle  and  mortar.    We  stretched  a  spread  of  religion  to  the  last.    He  was,  from  a 

deer-skin  over  a  hoop,  burned  holes  in  it  with  very  early  period,  a  zealous  opponent  of  sla- 

the  prongs  of  a  fork,  sifted  our  meal,  baked  very,  and  was  rejoiced  when  the  Ifethodist 

oar  bread,  ate  it,  and  it  was  first-rate  eating  Episcopal  Church  was  rid  of  all   complicity 

too.    We  raised,  or  gathered  out  of  the  woods,  with  it  by  the  division  in  1844.    He  was  for 

oar  own  tea.     We   had  sage,  bohea,  cross-  more  than  fifty  years  presiding  elder  in  the 

Tine,  spice,  and  sassafras  teas,  in  abundance.  Church,  which  he  saw  rise,  from  72,874  mem- 

As  for  coffee,  lam  not  sure  that  I  ever  smelled  hers  when  he  joined  it,  to  nearly  one  million 

it  for  ten  years.     We  made  our  sugar  out  of  and  three  quarters  when  he  left  it  to  receive 

the  water  of  the  maple-tree,  and  our  molasses  his  reward.    He  was  a  powerful  preacher  and  a 

too.    These  were  great  luxuries  in  those  days,  very  laborious  pastor.  He  was  quaint  and  eccen- 

We  raised  our  own  cotton  and  flax.   We  water-  trie  in  his  habits,  and  in  his  style  in  the  pulpit 

rotted  our  flax,  broke  it  by  hand,  scutched  it ;  and  out,  and  was  possessed  of  a  fund  of  humor 

picked  the  seed  out  of  the  cotton  with  our  fin-  and  humorous  experiences  which  always  gained 

gerg ;  our  mothers  and  sisters  carded,  spun,  and  favor  and  popularity  wherever  he  went.    He 

wove  it  into  cloth,  and  they  cut  and  made  our  was  for  many  years  contemporary  with  Bishop 

garments,  bedclothes,  etc.    And  when  we  got  Asbury.    His  "  Autobiography,"  published  in 

on  a  new  suit  thas  manufactured,  and  sallied  1856,  is,  we  believe,  his  only  published  work, 

ont  into  eompany,  we  thought  ourselves  *  w  big  except  some  pamphlets  long  since  out  of  print. 

Of  anybody.^ "    The  Methodist  preachers  had  CATLIN,  Gbobgr,  an  American  artist  and 

just  begun  to  make  **  circuits"  in  that  section,  author,  bom  in  Wilkesbarre,  Luzerne  County, 

and  Rev.  John  Lurton  obtained  permission  to  Pa.,  1796 ;  died  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Decem- 

hold  public  services  in  Mr.  Cartwright*s  cabin  her  22,  1872.    After  he  had  received  a  good 

whenever  he  touched  there  on  his  rounds,  academical  education,  his  father  sent  him  to 

After  a  few  years  a  conference  was  formed,  Reeves's   Law  School,  in   Litchfield,  Conn, 

known  as  the  Western  Conference,  the  sev-  There  young  Catlin  remained  for  two  years, 

enth  then  in  the  United  States.    In  1801  a  bending  all  his  energies  to  the  mastery  of  law. 

camp-meeting    was  held  at  Cane  Ridge,  at  Then  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 

which  nearly  two  thousand  persons  were  con-  practised  in  his  profession  two  years ;   but, 

▼erted.    Peter  was  then  a  wild,  wayward  boy  notwithstanding  his  legal  studies,  he  had  for 

of  sixteen,  fond  of  horse-racing,  card-playing,  several  years  devoted  his  leisure  moments  to 

and  dancing.     He  was  soon  convicted  of  his  the  art  of  painting,  for  which  he  had  always  en- 

sinfalness,  but   resisted  the  good  influences  tertained  a  passion  ate  admiration,  long  before 

which  snrroonded  him  for  some  time,  plung-  he  left  his  father's  roof.    Art  was  his  idolized 

log  more  recklessly  than  ever  into  his  wild  and  profession.    So  strong  did  his  passion  for  art 

▼icked  life,  until,  after  a  night's  dance  and  de-  become  that  he  finally  abandoned  the  law,  and 

banch  at  a  wedding  some  miles  from  his  fa-  came  to  New  York,  where  he  was  soon  en- 

ther's  house,  he  felt  deeply  convicted  and  be-  gaged  in  the  painting  of  portraits  and  minia- 

gan  to  pray.    He  sold  a  race-horse  he  had,  tures.    In  1829,  being  then  thirty-three  years 

burned  his  oards^  and  gave  up  gambling,  to  old,  Mr.  Catlin  had  his  attention  called  to  the 

which  he  was  greatly  addicted,  and,    after  fact  that  the  pure  American  race  was  disap- 
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pearing  before  tbe  march  of  civilization.  He,  aa  faithful  portraits  of  a  fast-departing  race, 
therefore,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  rescue  from  and  views  of  landscapes,  which,  under  the 
oblivion  the  types  and  customs  of  the  unfortu-  progress  of  civilization,  are  already  undergoing 
nate  Indians.  From  that  moment  dated  the  a  rapid  transformation.  They  will  be  of  in- 
commencement  of  his  life-study,  to  which  he  calculable  worth  by-and-by  in  an  historical 
clung  through  the  reinaiDing  years  of  his  ex-  point  of  view.  His  woiics  descriptive  of  In- 
Istence,  in  good  or  evil  fortune.  In  1831  Mr.  dian  life,  and  his  adventures  among  the  tribes 
Catlin,  though  discouraged  by  his  friends  and  both  of  North  and  South  America,  are  also 
by  the  Government,  accompanied  Governor  valuable,  both  for  their  graphic  delineationB 
Clark,  of  St.  Louis,  then  Superintendent  of  of  the  Indian  character  and  their  unswervmg 
Indian  Affairs,  in  a  Western  tour  among  the  fidelity  to  real  life.  In  the  autumn  of  1871,  his 
Winnebagoes  and  Menomonees,  the  Shawnees,  coUectiofi,  comprising  five  hundred  portraits 
Sacs,  and  Foxes,  and  with  these  interviews  and  landscapes,  was  exhibited  in  New  York 
began  the  series  of  his  Indian  paintings.  After  city,  and  a  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  by 
the  close  of  the  "  Black  Hawk  War,"  he  visited  the  artist's  friend.  Gen.  J.  G.  Wilson,  for  its 
Black  Hawk  and  five  of  his  warriors,  prison-  purchase  and  preservation  in  the  Central  Park. 
ers,  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  where  he  painted  CENTRAL  AMERICA  (Cxntbo-Ah£bioa) 
their  portraits.  In  the  following  year  he  de-  comprises  five  independent  republics:  Guate- 
scended  the  Missouri  River,  from  the  mouth  mala,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and 
of  the  Yellowstone  to  St.  Louis,  in  a  canoe,  Costa  Rica.  In  the  city  of  La  Union,  Re- 
with  two  men,  a  distance  of  two  thousand  public  of  San  Salvador,  Central  America,  on 
miles,  steering  it  the  whole  way  with  his  own  February  17,  1872,  the  ministers  plenipoten- 
paddle ;  and  in  that  campaign  visited  and  tiary  of  four  of  the  Central-American  States, 
painted  the  Mandans,  Crows,  Blackfeet,  K'nis-  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  San 
teneux,  Assiniboins,  Minataries,  Riccarrees,  Salvador,  united  in  conference,  with  a  view  to 
Sioux^  Puncas,  and  lowas.  During  these  voy-  establish  the  bases  of  the  union  of  the  Central- 
ages  he  was  the  correspondent  of  the  A^^ir-Forib  American  States,  conformably  to  the  desires 
^ectator.  These  letters  and  others,  written  of  their  respective  governments ;  to  protect  in 
daring  subsequent  trips  to  the  West,  were  an  effectual  manner  the  interests  of  Central 
collected  and  publi^ed  in  1841,  the  volume  America,  and  of  each  one  of  the  high  contract- 
being  entitled  ^^  Catlings  Life  among  the  North  ing  parties;  preserve  and  maintain  peace  be- 
American  Indians."  The  artistes  anxiety  to  tween  them,  and  within  each  of  the  republics, 
procure  faithful  and  complete  portraits  of  ^1  as  the  best  means  of  insuring  prosperity  at 
the  Indian  celebrities,  and  of  representatives  home  and  respect  abroad ;  to  extend  and  sus- 
of  every  well-known  or  obscure  tribe,  led  tain  republican  principles,  guarantee  the  an- 
him  into  many  dangers,  and  he  travelled  thou-  tonomy  of  Central  America,  and  the  inte^^ri- 
sands  of  miles  in  a  bark  canoe  and  on  horse-  ty  of  its  territory  against  the  aggressions  and 
back.  He  visited  nearly  every  State  in  the  pretensions  of  sJl  foreign  powers,  and  to  de- 
Union,  and  was,  doubtless,  the  best-informed  fend  the  sovereignty  of  each  one  of  the  States, 
man  in  the  world  on  Indian  life  and  customs,  and,  finally,  to  promote  every  branch  of  prog- 
He  married  and  went  to  Europe  in  1840,  tak-  ress,  moral,  intellectual,  and  material.  The 
ing  with  him  his  collection  of  paintings,  which  representatives,  having  duly  conferred  to- 
he  exhibited  in  London  for  three  years.  He  gether  upon  the  various  subjects  of  their  im- 
afterward  went  to  Paris,  where  his  wife  sud-  portant  mission,  agreed  upon  certain  stipula- 
denly  died,  leaving  three  daughters  who  are  tions,  the  chief  of  which  were  as  follows : 
yet  living  while  the  French  Revolution  turned  j,^^  i.  The  Central- Americiin  Bepublics  en- 
nim  out  neck  and  lieels,"  as  he  expressed  it  gage  to  preserve  intact  tbe  autonomy  and  integrity 
in  his  book.  In  1852  he  sailed  to  Venezuela,  of  the  Central-American  territory,  bo  that  none  of 
and  for  several  years  was  employed  in  explor-  the  Government*,  for  any  motive  or  pretext,  shall 

tog  the  innermost  parts  of  South  America,  -J^l^^^ht^^err^iv^/rei^r- 3^^^^^^^^ 

mterviewmg  scores  of  tribes  of  wild  Indians,  respective  territory ;  nor  admit  annexation  to,  or  the 

"  Last  Rambles  m  North  and  South  America,"  protectorate  o^  any  government  or  foreign  power, 

from  his  pen,  is  a  graphic  description  of  his  life  in  this  resolution  are  not  comprehended  voluntary 

in  the  wildernesses  of  those  countries.     He  territorial  arrangementB  by  whom  it  may  concern, 

alsowrote  a  little  book.eBtitled  "Lifted  and  Ferst^e:i'rt'uirul^.l7'o^rhf4^'Jitl^^^^ 

Subsided  Rocks  of  America,"  based  on  his  ob-  lently  deprived  of  her  rights,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 

servations  made  during  his  travels.     A  very  tlie  other  Central-American  States  to  assist  in  an 

valuable  work,  "  North  American  Folio,"  con-  efficacious  manner  toward   revindication,  makiDg 

lt^°^*l"rJ^'^V^"'?'  "/  ^"°«°^;f<^^T  "rT?n"N":Jhertt^^^                        than  the 

was  published  by  him  m  London.     He  also  republican  shall  ever  be  established  or  permitted  in 

prepared,  some  years  since,  a  little  volume  Central  America. 

entitled   "Keep  your*  Mouth   Shut;   or.  The  Art.  III.  The  preservation  of  peace  in  the  Central- 
Breath  of  Life."     His  books  possess  very  con-  American  Republics  is  one  of  the  strictest  dulies  of 

slderable  merit^ and  his  paintings  thongh,  per-  ^^'u  "aThtrrr.'SrS^t.'fet  S^no-^iuJ 

haps,  not  ranking  among  the  highest  speci-  what  may  be  the  motives  thereof,  shall  be  setUed  by 

mens  of  the  limner's  art,  are  yet  of  great  value  the  medfation  of  the  other  GovemmentB  that  bad  no 
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pait  an  the  qaestioD.    In  case  of  non-ag^reement,  the  tion  of  said  road  being  optional  with  each  State 

mtUer  will  be  sabmitted  to  the  arbitral  judgment  of  within  its  respective  territory.    The  cost  of  con- 

th»  Central- American  aathority  about  to  be  estab-  struction  and  repairs  of  this  national  road  shall  be 

Ushed,  or  to  a  tribunal  of  arbiters  composed  of  the  paid  by  each  one  of  these  States  in  proportion  to  the 

representatives  of  the  neutral  Central- American  Gov-  territory  traversed  by  said  road, 

ernments.    The  infringement  of  this  principle  shall  8.   The   estublishment   of  mail-steamers  on  the 

be  considered  as  a  crime  of  treason  against  the  Cen-  coast  of  the  Pacific,  which,  leaving  Punta  Aremus,  or 

tml- American  Union.  any  other  port  in  Costa  Eica  nearer  to  Colombia, 

Aat.  IV.  Kebellion  in  Central  America,  against  shall  arrive  at  Port  Cbamperico  or  any  other  in  Gua- 

iki  lawfully-constituted  authorities,  is  a  treasonable  temala  nearer  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  touching  at  the 

erime  against  the  Central- Amerioan  Union.  intermediate  ports  of  the  Central- American  coast. 

AsT.  V .  The  duration  of  the  presidential  term  The  expenses  of  the  establishment  and  management 

nhail  be  uniform  in  all  the  Central  American  Repub-  of  the  aforesaid  line  of  steamers  shall  be  borne  in 

Tuu,  without  immediate  reelection,  or  any  extension  equal  parts  by  all  the  Bepublios  of  Central  America, 

whatsoever.    All  infractions  of  this  principle  will  be  the  use  and  management  thereof  being  dependent 

violations  of  the  national  pact.  solely  on  the  Central-American  national  authority. 

AsT.  YL  No  one  oan  be  a  slave  within  Central-  4.  The  excavation  of  an  interoceanio  canal  by 

Amariean  territory.     Should   a   Central- Amerioan  way  of  the  river  known  as  the  San  Juan  of  Nicara- 

come  to  possess  slaves  in  a  foreign  country,  he  gua,  which  will  be  proposed  by  the  Central- Ameri- 

tliareby  loses  his  nationality  and  the  protection  of  can  authority  or  by  representation  in  common  of  all 

tha  Laws  of  Central  America.                                    ^  the  States,  shall  oe  paid  for  by  subscription  or  by 

Art.  VII.  Central  America  guarantees  to  all  its  shares  among  all  the  Latino -American  Governments, 

inhabitants   the   imprescriptible   rights   of  public  but,  should  these  be  unable  to  furnish  the  necessary 

iu34:in^8,  aasooifltions,  petitions,  liberty  of  prmting,  funds,  subscription  or  shar^ lists  shall  be  opened  to 

of  writing,  of  instruction,  and  or  industry,  conform-  all  the  other  Governments  of  the  world,  for  the  pur- 

sblv  to  the  respective  laws  of  each  republic.  pose  of  forming  a  universal  transit,  but  whose  neu- 

Abt.  VIIL  Every  citizen  of  any  or  the  Bepublics  trallty  and  keeping  shall  be  exclusively  in  the  hands 

of  Central  America  mav  acquire  the  rights  of  citizen-  of  the  Central- American  Governments.  It  is  declared 

ship  in  all  the  others  by  expressing  his  wish  to  do  from  now  henceforth  that  the  duties  of  transit  shall 

BO  before  any  government  authoritv;  and  such  pe-  beagreedonbyaCongressof  Plenipotentiaries  of  all 

tltion  shall  not  necessarily  deprive  him  of  his  primi-  the  nations  contributing,  so  that  a  tariff  shall  be  es- 

tire  citizenship.  tablished,  making  a  difference  between  and  in  favor 

Abt.  IX.  The  rlg[ht  of  asylum  is  recognized  for  of  tlie  subjects  of  those  nations  that  have  oontrib- 

immlgrants  or  political  exiles  of  all  nationalities,  in  uted  to  the  undertaking,  and  those  that  have  not. 

all  the  Central- Amerioan  Bepublics ;  with  some  re-  This  association  once  formed,  the  contributing  Gov- 

strictiona,  however,  tending  to  protect  the  interests  ernments  shall  acquire  the  right,  as  has  been  said, 

of  the  Government  of  the  exile's  country.    The  ex-  of  dictating  regulations  for  the  preservation  and  ad- 

tradltion  ofpoUtical  offenders  is  prohibited.  ministration  ot  the  canal,  and  the  distribution  of  the 

Abt.  X.  Literarr,  academical,  and  military  titles,  net  profits.    Central  America  will  exercise  over  said 

eonfsrred  in  one  of  the  Central- American  Bepublios,  canal  jurisdiction  and  political  sovereignty,  guaron- 

Bhall  be  reooflmized  in  the  others.  teeing  to  all  Governments  the  neutrality  and  univer- 

Abt.  XI.  The  civil  and  criminal  legislation  and  sallty  of  the  route, 

procddore  shall  in  future  be  the  same  in  all  Central  Abt.  XX.  In  consequence  of  what  has  been  agreed 

America,  save  the  modifications  required  in  each  on  in  the  preceding  articles,  the  Governments  sign- 

particolar  State.  ing  this  treaty  engage  to  convoke  a  National  Cen- 

Abt.  XII.  Conflscation   is    abolished  in  Central  tral-Amerlcon  Congress  to  frame  laws  in  conformity 

America.                   >  with  the  bases  and  stipulations  laid  down,  develop- 

Abt.  XIIL  Property  is^  inalienable ;   and  entails  ing  and  arranging  them,  and  providing  for  the  orea- 

caoaot  hereafter  be  established  in  the  Union.  tion  and  maintenance  ot  the  national  authority  which 

Abt.  XIV.  Weights  and  measures  shall  bo  the  shall  give  them  force.    This  Congress  will  consist  of 

BODie  in  all  Central  America,  as  well  as  the  weight  three  principal  representatives  and  an  equal  number 

and  alloy  of  coin,  which  shall  follow  the  decimal  of  substitutes  for  each  State. 

ijitsm  for  gold  coins  and  for  those  of  silver  above  Abt.  XXI.  This  Central-American  Congress  shall 

ihe  value  oftwenty-flve  cents.  have  no  power  to  pass  any  law  which  would  augf- 

Art.  XV.  The  plan  of  official  primary  instruction  ment  or  diminish  trie  obligations  which  the  present 

Dhall  be  uniform  in  all  Central  America,  being  at  the  pact  imposes  on  each  one  of  the  republice  taking 

umo  time  gratuitous,  compulsory,  and  conformable  part  therein ;  but  may  convoke  another  Nationiu 

to  republican  and  evangelioal  principles.  Congress,  to  be  held  after  the  expiration  of  four 

Abt.  XVIII.  All  questions  of  boundaries,  existing  years  at  least,  or  eight  vears  at  most,  for  the  purpose 

or  that  may  arise  in  the  future,  between  the  Bepub-  of  altering  the  bases  of  union  aocoraing  to  the  oom- 

lics  of  Central  America,  shall  be  judged  and  decided  mon  wants  and  conveniences  which  experience  may 

upon  definitively  by  the  national  authority  or  by  the  have  shown  to  be  necessary. 

(TjUeetive  tribunal  of  the  three  States,  if  the  parties  Abt.  XXII.  Besides  the  functions  above  enumer- 

iacerested  cannot  arrange  amicably  between  them*  ated,  the  Congress  will  issue  laws  for  the  Interior, 

B^l^es.                            ^       ^  indicate  the  plaoe  of  residence  of  the  national  au- 

Abt.  XIX  As  material  ties  to  establish,  foster,  thority  to  be  established,  decree  the  budget  for  the 

aod  develop  the  union  of  Central  America,  the  fol-  nation   as  well  as  its  dependencies,  agree  on  the 

lowing  are  declared  to  be  national  undertakings  and  means  to  carry  out  the  enterprises  which  are  pro- 

vill  be  carried  out,  viz. :  posed  by  Central  America,  authorizing,  if  needed, 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  line  of  telegraphs,  the  national  authority  to  negotiate,  either  at  home 
which,  starting  from  the  port  of  Colon,  in  Colom-  or  abroad,  a  Central- American  loan,  sufficient  to 
bla,  cross  the  territory  of^  Central  America,  to  the  realize  them ;  and,  finally,  to  determine  the  amount 
frontier  of  Mexico.  That  part  of  the  telegraph  to  be  of  military  force  necessary  for  the  security  and  honor 
formed  by  a  submarine  cable  between  Colon  and  of  the  National  authority  and  the  preservation  of 
Port  Limon,  in  Costa  Bioa,  shall  be  paid  or  subven-  order  in  the  population  of  its  residence,  which  force 
tioned  in  equal  parts  by  the  five  Central- Amerioan  shall  not,  however,  exoeed  one  hundred  men. 
Sepublics.  Abt.  XXIII.   All  the  expenses  declared  in  the 

2.  The  construction  of  a  national  highwav  to  budget,  common  to  the  Central-American  nationality 
open  communication  between  all  the  capitals  o^  the  spoken  of  in  this  treaty,  shall  be  paid  by  all  the  Gov- 
Central-Amerioao  Bepublios,  the  quality  and  condi-  ernments  of  Central  America  in  equal  parts ;  as  also 
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the  ooBt  of  the  guard  of  honor  of  the  national  au-  Journal  his  accidental  production  of  ozone  in 

thority.             mu  /^    *   1  A              r^               -11  ^^^  evaporation  of  syrupy  iodic  acid  over  sul- 

Abt.  XXIV.  The  Central-American  CongresB  will  ^u„  -^  IT^ij  Tiru^«  *».«««;  j  i.^«^«  4.^  I  J 
meet  in  the  city  of  La  Union,  of  Salvador,  three  P*^^^i^  *«'?• .  ^*^®°  ^^^  J?^?  ^^^^  *<>  crystal- 
months  after  the  exchange  of  credentials  of  this  li^e,  the  air  in  the  jar  which  covered  the  dry- 
pact,  and  a  minority  of  its  members  united  may  die-  ing-dish  developed  a  strong  smell  of  ozone, 
tate  the  means  lor  obtaining  the  presenoe  of  the  In  all  cases  the  solution  had  been  boiled  down  to 
others,  but  the  Congress  cannot  be  held  with  less  thin  syrup,  so  that  no  trace  of  chlorine  or 
than  four-fifths  of  Its  members  present.  The  trav-  ..  .  •'  .y^*  ov  !/«««  «v  »  i»vv  wi  vA«iviiuo  vi 
elling  and  daily  expenses  of  the  latter  shall  be  de-  ^'^"<^  ^^^  ^^^^^  possibly  remain  to  act  on  tlje 
tcrmmcd  and  paid  by  their  respective  Governments,  ozone-paper.     It  was  only  when  the  crystalli- 

AsT.  XXV.  In  the  plaoo  appointed  for  the  resi-  zation  set  in  freely  that  the  ozone  was  evolved 

dence  of  the  national  authorities  about  to  be  estab-  to  a  marked  degree.     It  is  suggested  that  this 

lished,  there  shall  not  exist  any  other  armed  force  xv.»o>«i«>»«*;r*«  ^f*u^  «;«  «.^a/v  4v.^»>  «  .x««4>;»i  j« 

than  tiat  subject  to  its  orders :  the  republic  in  whose  ozo^lficatlon  of  the  air  arose  Irom  a  partial  de- 

territory  it  \a  located  engaging  itself  to  have  no  oxidation  similar  to  that  which  produces  ozone 

military  jurisdiction  over  said  territory.  when  hypermanganates  are  decomposed ;  bat 

Abt.  aXVI.  The  Central- American  Governments  Prof.  Croft  gives  reasons  for  not  accepting  this 

oblige  themselves  to  carrv  out  the  stipulations  of  the  explanation,  and  does  not  himself  attempt  to 

present  convention  m  those  points  which  are,  or     ^^f^^^*  x»^«'4.i i^^ ^^^^  *^ 

Siay  be,  deemed  essential  for  the  preservation  of  account  for  the  phenomenon. 

peace  in  Central  America.  M.  Houzeau  has  expenmentcd  upon  the  pro- 

Abt.  XXVIL  Even  before  the  exchange  of  ratifl-  portion  of  ozone  met  with  in  pure  country  air, 

cation  of  credentiahi,  all  the  Governments  oblige  at  a  heijBfht  of  two  metres  above  the  cround. 

themselves  to  preserve  the  peace  and  avoid  disputes  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  ozone  at  1.658 

by  employing  conciliatory  measures:  but,  if  these  *«*^  "6  ,«"^  «»k«"***^  g»»T*i/j  v*  v*.v«w  ov  a.w«w 

should  not  be  sufficient,  each  one  of  said  Govern-  (accordmg  to  boret),  he  ascertains  that  country 

ments  has  full  liberty,  while  such  is  in  prosecution,  air  contains    a  maximum   of   TT^.VTfv  of  its 

to  act  as  it  thinks  proper  without  forfeiting  the  weight,  or  yo^y^ftOft  of  its  bulk  of  ozone.    As 

right  to  carry  out,  when  the  time  comes,  the  union  regards  the  origin  of  the  ozone,  he  supposes  it 

"^'Lt!  XXVUL  "fuTfe^ich  of  the  Central-Ameri-  ^^^  ^.^^^i^  atmospheric  electricity,  constantly 
can  Republics  oblige  themselves  to  lay  down,  sustain,  acting  in  the  manner  ot  a  huge-sized  condenser, 
and  fuml  all  and  each  of  the  principles  ana  stipula-  between  the  soil  and  the  clouds, 
tions  contained  in  the  present  pact :  any  breach  of  it  A  simple  apparatus  for  the  production  of 
shall  be  made  the  subject  of  the  arbitral  and  collec-  ozonft  with  plprtriritv  of  hiffh  t^^nAinn  ih  da- 
tive judgment  of  the  Governments  or  of  the  national  ozone,  wiiueiectnci^  w  -^w  ^^f^^^  ^f  ^^ 
authority,  which  obliges  itself  to  fulfil  and  cause  to  sensed  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Wright,  in  the  Amer- 
be  ftilfilfed.  ^an  J<mmal  of  Science,    It  may  bo  used  in 

Abt.  XXIX.  The  Governments  of  the  Bepublics  of  connection  with  any  electro-machine.     The 

Central  America,  after  the  exchauffe  of  the  ratifica-  author  says : 

tions  of  this  treaty,  are  under  obliffation  to  make  t*-  *!.•    j*    i.         •         j    *   *  i.      ^ 

the  latter  known  to  foreign  Governments  with  whom  , "  ^}^^  dischaige  is  made  to  take  place  in  an  en- 

thcy  are  or  may  be  in  refations.  5^08*^  ^P*^  through  which  air  or  oxygen  can  be 

Art.  XXX.  ^he  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  ^''^t^»   ^^^  ozoniimg  eflfect  of  the   electricity  is 

treaty  shall  take  placa  in  the  city  of  La  Union,  of  i??^*®A^^»   *°^ ,  ^^  ^®  A^'^l'^t\  ^^%  ^JPj}™*^ 

Centfal  America,  within  three  months  from  the  <kte  ^^^J?  \^*^«  employed,  and  which  has  affoi-aed  very 

of  the  signing  thereof,  or  before  if  possible.  satisfactory  results,  consists  of  u  straight  glass  tube 

^    ^*             '                      f            •  about  20  centimetres  long,  and  having  an  mtemal 

ADDTnovAL  ABTI0LX8.  diameter  of  2.5  centimetres,  the  two  ends  being 

Airr.  L  Capital  punishment  for  political  crimes  is  stopped  with  corks  covered  on  the  inner  side  with  a 

abolished  in  Central  America ;  and  there  shall  be  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^*  ^«™"i'  *^  P/®  u  ^  them  from  the  ac- 

established  as  soon  as  possible,  on  one  of  the  islands  tion  of  the  ozone.    Through  the  axis  of  each  cork  is 

of  the  Central-American  coast,  a  general  peniten-  ^^^J^\  a  plw»  tube  of  about  5  mm.  CAhbre  and  7 

tiary  for  the  reception  of  such  criminals  as  any  one  centimetres  in  length,  haying  a  branch  tube  inserted 

of  the  several  Legislatures  may  send  thither.  perpendicularly  at  the  middle,  and  long  enough  to 

Abt.  II.  The  representative  of  the  Government  of  P<^™^*  a  rubber  tube  to  be  slipped  upon  it.    The 

the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  not  having  been  present  ^^^^  f^^\^^  ^H®   *",^«*   themselves  are  closely 

at  this  Congress,  the  minister  plenipotettwry  of  stopped  with   corks,    through    which   ore   passed 

Costa  Rica  wiU  visit  the  city  of  Managua,  and  pre-  straight,  thick  copper  wires,  carrvmg  suitable  ter- 

sent  to  that  Government  the  present  pact  for  the  pur-  minids  at  their  inner  ends,  and  bent  mto  a  nn^  at 

pose  of  obtaining  the  adhesion  of  that  Government,  *^«  others.    They  are  fitted  so  as  to  make  tight 

in  which  case  its  effects  wiU  be  equal  over  all  Cen-  1?™^*  ^"i  *<>  ^^^^^^  ^f  moUon  m  order  to  voiy  the 


rocoanic  canal,  snail  remain  without  effect.  "*"*  "*  /"°  *"";?»  "*r    .,,.  *5"  "»  \y  *oii>  o  «u  oiiuui« 

In  witness  of  the  above  stipuktions,  we,  the  afore-  SE?«5  of  some  2  or  8  millimetPes  breadth  around  it 

said  ministers  plenipotentiarv^  sign  five  copies  of  S®„«A^*?_?A'?**iJ!i*l^r*_".?^_^°i.?L*5?_]*I^5^^^ 
»ame  tenor  m  the  city  o^ 
mca,  under  the  date  afore 

«,«  year  of  the  Independence  V.  v/^i,w»i  0.1110.  i«».  j     .*.v  *t       i  "  i?  *i.   '       v      •          u 

R.  RAMIREZ,                   J.  J.  SAMAYOA.  J^  ^»P»  the  polos  of  the  machine  in  such  a  manner 

MAXIMO  ARAUJO,       MARTIN  MERIDA.  *^^  *^®  ^^^  becomes  the  negative  terminal,  as  this 

'  arrani^ement  gives  the  greatest  degree  of  expansion 

(For  further  details,  ttee  Oobta  Riga,  Gfa-  and  diffuseness  to  the  current.    On  turning  the  ma- 

TEMALA,    Hokdubas,    NiOABAOlTA,    and    8ak  <^*»i^«  »n<l  adjusting  the  ball  and  disk  to  a  proper 

Salvador.)  distanocj  a  nebulous  aigrette  surrounds  the  latter, 

r'TTTxrTGTPV      /!.>.«  ^      T>«^rn«^/».   ^.T  4.V  Quitc  filling  the  interval  between  it  and  the  Wall  of 

LHi.MlSTRY.     Ozone.— VrolQroft,  of  the  fiie  tube,  While  the  part  of  the  tube  between  the  disk 

loronto  C/oUege,  aescribes  in  the  Canadian  and  baU  is  crowded  with  innumerable  haxy  streams 
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converging  upon  the  positive  pole,  or  aimplyoauBing  modify  the  oombinlng  capacity  of  the  atom, 
the  Utter  to  be  covered  with  a  faint  glow.  A.  our-  Moreover,  the  normal  position  of  such  parti- 
rent  of  air  or  oxygen  eent  into  the  tube  mu8t  pass  ^^„  ^„„  ri/»4.^«^:«A  «^f  r^«i«.  +1,^  ■^r^^-,tVtf^\4-i^i. 
throagh  this,  and  Szone  is  very  rapidly  produced,  cl^s  may  determine  not  only  Ihe  peculiarities 
and  in  great  quantity.  The  condensers  are  of  course  of  elemental  spectra,  bat  prodaoe  other  eflects 
not  used  with  the  machine  when  this  apparatus  is  not  dependent  on  the  amplitude  of  atomic  os- 
employed.  oillations,  thus  favoring  the  inference  that  the 
M.  Widemann,  a  distiller,  of  Boston,  claims  atom  itself  is  a  .receptacle  of  force.  Dr.  Till- 
to  apply  ozone  for  the  removal  of  fasel-oil  man  thus  summarizes  the  present  evidence  in 
from  whiskey — the  volatile  oil  disappearing,  support  of  the  atomic  theory : 
after  contact  with  ozone,  in  about  twenty  min-  1,  Atomie  Wji/W*.— Elements  combine  in  ex- 
utes.  lie  writes  to  the  Mechanics^ Mc^azine  th&t  tromely  minute  parts,  according  to  the  law  of  defl- 
during  the  past  year  he  was  applying  this  pro-  uite  and  multii>Ie  proportions.  The  atomic  weight 
ce38  fundescribed)  to  800  barrels  of  whiskey  of  o^  f^  element  is  either  its  equivalent  weight,  or  a 
in  i>..li/^na  ^««i,  A^i\^  A  AAX^^  «,«4^^..  f /^  T»^4or.  multiplc  ot  It ;  as  such  multiple  cannot  be  divided  by 
40  gallons  each,  daily.  Addmg  water  to  Indian-  ^eaotiSus,  its  weight  must  cbnform  with  the  atomic 
corn  whiskey,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  same  number.  Whatever  changes  of  position  the  combin- 
process,  he  transforms  it  into  vinegar,  for  Ing  weijght  of  an  element  mav  undergo  in  a  series  of 
pickling  purposes,  and  at  a  factory  in  White  molecu&r  metamorphoses,  tnat  is  to  say,  however 

Plains,  N.  Y.,  was  making  90  barrels,  of  40  °i*^y.  'i°^®»  i^  °i»y  be  disphwed  and  replaced  in 
^  „  '  ,  V1.1*  •  »^  »v;  ^,  chemical  combinations.  It  mvanably  retams  Its  char- 
gallons  each,  of  this  vmegar,  per  day.  aoteristic  weight.    This  invariabiUty  of  weight  is  an 

Fluoreteenee, — ^In  a  series  of  papers  contrib-  essential  property  of  the  atom. 

uted  to  Poffgendorff^s  Annalen,    Uagenbach  2.  Atomic  Volume.— Oases  unite  in  equal  volumes 

has  given  his  extensive  researches  on  this  sub-  ^r  multiple  volumes.    If  hydrogen  be  taken  as  unity, 

joct    The  following  are  hb  main  oonclasions :  »£•  » „f  ^^t^^ '&gSi?  ^^^t dX 

All  the  rays  or  the  spectrum  are  capable  of  ex-  mined  bv  dividing  the  atomic  weight  of  a  body  by 

citing  fluorescence.     As  to  the  extent  of  flno-  its  specinc  gravity,  has  been  the  means  of  revealinjg 

rescenoe  in  the  spectrum,  there  are  oases  (as  many  interesting  relations  among  comi>ounds  of  simi- 

that  of  fluor-spar)  in  which  it  only  begins  in  ^^^  structure,  and  among  many  containing  different 

the  v^let  after  G;  and  other^as  ^hlorVyl)  '^^'Z^'^JX^^T^^io.n  by  expert- 

ID  whicn  it   la  spread  over  the  entire  spec-  ment  that  quantities  of  each  element  conforming 

tram.    No  fluorescent  substance  was  met  with  with  its  atomic  number  have  the  same  capacity  for 

vhich  did  not  fluoresce  in  the  neighborhood  heat,  excepting  only  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon ; 

of  the  line  H.    It  was  proved  that,  where  rays  i{!T'  '*  ll  .  ^iS''^'*'  "^a  K^  ^  ^""^""u  *?  «^^^<»"",  *^ 

o»n;*^vfl«^-^-^^««,v  -  «™^. A'J^  Tu        *.•  the  law  that  the  specific  heats  of  all  atoms  are  the 

excite  fluorescence,  a  correspondmg  absorption  game.    This  kw  is  regarded  as  a  direct  confirmation 

takes  place;  also  that  the  rays  called  forth  of  atomic  weight. 

are  never  more  refrangible  than  the  exciting  4.  J£b^^^«9.— According  to  the   atomic  theoiy, 

ravs.    These  proportions  were  first  laid  down  chemical  forces  are  brought  in  equUibnum  when  at- 

b/Stokes.    The  question  whether  fluoresoenoe  r^rX^^SSS'JdTiTiLiSp^^^^^ 

m  the  solid  state  implies  fluorescence  m  a  state  to  its  molecular  weight.    All  known  molecular  com- 

of  solution,  and  vice  versa^  must  be  answered  binations  and  combming  proporUons  are  in  accord- 

differentlv   for    diflferent    substances.      Some  ^^^  ^ith  the  atomic  doctrine.     Decomposition  by 

Bnbstances  fluoresce  in  the  solid  state,  and  not  electrolysis  affords  some  evidence  that  the  constitu- 

Qf  oil  ;«  «^i»«^:^».  -/v«.« «„4.i^  :..    4.u^      «^  ®^t  parts  of  a  molecule  which  are  sunultaneously 

at  aU  in  solution ;  some  greatly  m  the  one  BcpaSated  are  proportionate  to  atomic  weights. 

state,  little  in  the  other;  some  show  strong  6.  Atomic  (&mbiniM  CapaeUy,— The  modern  doo- 

flaorescence  in   both    states ;  some   fluoresce  trine  of  t;^pes  and  suDstitutions  is  solely  based  on 

little  in  the  solid  state,  and  greatly  in  solution;  *he  individuality  of  the  atom,  without  which  the 

^meflaoresce  only  in  solation     Herr  Hagen-  ^Tj^^^^^t'flX^^l^^^  the 

oach  considers  it  probable  that  phosphores-  same  elements,  and  in  precisely  the  same  propor- 

pQce  and  fluorescence  are  phenomena  differ-  tions,  exhibit  different  nroperties^  has  been  thus  far 

ing  m  degree  only,  not  in  kind ;  though  fur-  accounted  for,  only  on  tne  supposition  that  atoms  are 

therdata  are  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  differently  arranged  in  each  body.    These  differences 

AU.    He  finds  much  similarity  between  the  i^^rrX^rrtso^r ?i^  ^?;irjt^^e^ 

naorescence  spectra  and  many  or  the  spectra  which  they  combine ;  for  two  or  more  atoms  having 

of  phosphorescent  substances.  such  precedence  over  others  as  to  combine  first  may, 

Atomi  and   Molecules. — Dr.  S.   D.   Tillman  hy  that  means,  form  a  radical  of  such  permanence  as 

discusses  in  the  American  Chemist  the  much-  *?  ^H  ^^^.V^^  o^  "^  ''^'^'^^^'fL^^^^^^'A\f 
,.^-..j  *'^  ^e  i.1.  •  J-  •  -u'T^  Z  "*  tionof  radicals,  we  may  ascertain  the  number  of  dif- 
vexed  ouesUon  of  the  indiv^sibihty  of  atoms,  ferent  bodies  which  can  be  formed  from  the  same 
and  makes  oat  an  apparently  strong  case  for  the  number  of  different  atoms  by  an  application  of  the 
atomic  theory.  Oonceding,  however,  that  at-  mathematical  law  of  permutations, 
omsare  indivisible  and  indestructible  in  the  '^-  ^^w«V«»f<y. -The  untformity  of  stnicture  and 
present  order  of  things  he  does  not  regard  t?on^?m^u'%.twU'±^Sjarp 
that  fact  as  precluding  the  supposition  that  of  the  identity  in  size  and  shape  of  those  definite 
the  atom  may  be  a  cluster  of  smaller  particles  parts  which  we  designate  as  molecules.  This  homo- 
held  together  by  a  powerful  affinity,  which,  geneity  is  retained  under  different  deffrees  of  press- 

when  counteracted,  would  leave  them  free  to  SS^fd^eSiSSTL^lSlSS^^^^ 

move  withm  a  given  sphere,  and  he  suggests  a^^  recede  in  precUely  the  same  manne? uncfer  the 

that  the  relative  position  of  such  particles  may  same  conditions. 
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Use  of  Carbolic  Acid, — The  value  of  carbolic 
acid  03  a  disinfectant  has  been  severelj  at- 
tacked of  late.'  The  EnglUh  Mechanic  prints 
an  article  declaring  carbolic  acid  far  inferior  to 
common  chloride  of  lime.  The  effect  of  the 
former  is  short,  and  it  does  not  destroy  the 
vitality  of  infectious  germs.  The  writer  com- 
pletely disinfects  apartments  by  stopping  up  all 
the  openings,  and  placing  in  different  parte  of 
the  room  several  plates  containing  common 
salt  and  a  little  vitriol.  A  chlorine  vapor  is 
evolved,  and  the  seeds  of  infection  are  de- 
stroyed. This  opinion  of  th e  inferiority  of  car- 
bolic acid  is  not  shared  by  most  authorities, 
though  all  agree  that  its  odor  is  highly  offen- 
sive. To  overcome  this  objection,  Prof. 
Church  prepares  the  acid  for  use  in  the  folio  w- 
ing  way :  He  pours  one  pound  of  tlie  best  com- 
mercial article  of  carbolic  acid  into  two  gallons 
of  distilled  water  (cold),  not  permitting  the 
whole  of  the  acid,  however,  to  enter  into  solu- 
tion. The  watery  solution  is  siphoned  off  and 
filtered,  and  then  placed  in  a  tall  cylinder, 
and  powdered  common  salt  added  to  it,  till  the 
salt  will  no  longer  dissolve.  After  awhile,  the 
most  of  the  carbolic  acid  will  be  found  floating 
on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  may  be  skimmed 
off  for  use.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  the 
acid  thus  prepared  has  a  faint,  pleasant  odor, 
like  that  of  geranium-leaves. 

The  Prevention  of  Putrefaction, — Dr.  F. 
Crace  Calvert  reported  to  the  Royal  Society 
in  February  his  laborious  investigations  of  the 
relative  power  of  various  substances  to  pre- 
vent putrefaction,  and  also  to  develop  proto- 
plasmic and  ftingus  life.  To  carry  out  his  ex- 
periments, small  test-tubes  were  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  heated  to  dull  redness.  In  each 
were  placed  26  grammes  of  a  solution  of  albu- 
men, containing  one  part  of  white  of  ^f^^  and 
four  parts  of  pure  distilled  water,  and  to  this 
was  added  t.i^)  oi"  0.026  grammes  of  each  of 
the  substances  whose  action  he  desired  to 
study.  The  operation  was  kept  up  for  periods 
ranging  from  89  to  80  days,  in  a  room  the  tem- 
perature of  which  varied  from  12.5°  0.  to 
16.5**  C,  and  each  day  a  drop  was  taken  from 
each  of  the  tubes,  and  examined  with  a  mi- 
croscope having  a  magnifying  poWer  of  800 
diameters.  In  order  the  better  to  show  the 
influence  of  the  antiseptics  used,  he  examined 
two  specimens  at  the  same  time,  one  of  which 
was  kept  as  above  described,  and  the  other  in 
the  open  air.  A  marked  difference  was  ob- 
served in  the  result,  the  one  kept  in  the  open 
air  becoming  impregnated  with  animal  life  in 
less  than  half  the  time  required  by  the  other, 
while  as  many  vibrios  were  detected  in  the 
former  class  of  tubes  in  6  days  as  were  devel- 
oped in  80  days  in  the  latter.  Over  30  sub- 
stances, among  the  acids,  alkalies,  phosphates, 
sulphocarbolates,  and  chlorides,  were  experi- 
mented upon.  The  follow  ing  is  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  results,  in  which  the  substances 
are  grouped  according  to  their  chemical  na- 
ture : 


SUBSTANCES   TESTED. 


I.  STANDARD  80LUTI0N8. 

AlbnmeD  kept  In  laboratory  for  com- ) 

jparlBon j 

AJoumen  exposed  outside  labontoiy. .. 

n.  ACIDS. 

SnlpharouB  acid 

Sulphuric  acid 

Nitric  acid 

ArseniouB  acid 

Acetic  acid 

Pruseic  acid 


Dayi  nqoirad  tat 
DaTclopmciit  of 


Fkllffi,  Vihrie*. 


in.  AIXALIEfl. 

OdUfltlc  Boda 18 

Caustic  potash 16 

GauBi  ic  ammonia 80 

Caustic  lime None. 


18 
None. 


21 

9 

10 

18 

9 

None. 


IV.  CnLORINB  COXPOUHDB. 

Solution  of  clilorlno 

Chloride  of  eodium 

Clilorirle  of  calcium 

Chloride  of  aluminium 

Chloride  of  cine 

Bichloride  of  mercury 

Ch  lorlde  of  limo 

Chlorate  of  potash 


V.  BULPHUB  COMPOUNDS. 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Protosulphate  of  Iron 

Bisulphite  of  lime 

Ilyposulphite  of  soda 


YI.  FH08PHATE8. 

Phosphate  of  soda 

Phosphate  of  lime 


Permanganate  of  potash. , 


23 

19 
18 
SI 
68 
81 
16 
19 


19 
15 

18 
IS 


17 
2S 


S3 


Tin.  TAB  BEBISS. 

Carbolic  acid '  None. 


Cresylic  acid. 


IX.  8C1PHOCABBOLATE8. 

Snlphocarbobte  of  potash 

Sulphocarbolate  ot  soda 

Sttlphocarbolato  of  zinc 


X. 


Sulphate  of  quinine. 

Picric  acid 

Pepper 

Turpentine 


XI. 


Charcoal 


None. 


17 
19 
17 


None. 

19 
None. 

43 


21 


I 


I 


12 
5 


11 
9 
10 
S3 
30 
9 


24 
26 
34 
IS 


7 

14 

7 

10 

None. 

None. 

9 

17 


9 

7 
11 
11 


13 
7 


9 


None. 
None. 


18 

18 

None. 


86 

17 

8 

14 


Dr.  Calvert  also  undertook  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, substituting  gelatine  for  albumen,  con- 
tinuing these  for  a  period  of  47  days.  Vibrios 
appeared  in  2  days  in  the  standard  gelatine  so- 
lution, and  bacteria  after  4  or  6 ;  and,  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  experiment,  life  was 
far  more  abundant  than  in  the  albumen  solu- 
tion. A  distinct  putrid  smell  was  emitted  after 
26  clays.  With  bleaching-powder,  it  took  20 
days  for  life  to  appear,  instead  of  7  as  in  the 
case  of  albumen,  while  at  no  time  during  the 
29  days  which  remained  was  life  abundant. 
No  putrid  odor  was  emitted,  but  a  mouldy  one 
could  be  detected  on  the  thirtieth  day.  With 
chlorine  solution,  vibrio-life  was  only  observed 
after  40  days,  no  putrid  or  mouldy  smell 
being  given  off  at  any  time.    Arsenious  acid 
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presented  &  marked  difference  in  its  nature  in  antbor  thinks,  are  to  be  obtained  from  a  solu- 
thd  two  eolations ;  for,  although,  with  albu-  tion  containing  hydrochlorate  of  alomina  w^ith 
men,  22  days  elapsed  before  vibrios  were  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  iron.  The  by- 
present,  and  18  before  fungi  appeared,  animal  drochlorate  of  alumina  will  serve  to  do  the 
life  was  exhibited  in  gelatine  after  2  days,  general  work  of  a  disinfectant  and  antiseptic, 
and  at  no  time  did  any  fungi  exist.  whOe  the  iron  salt  will  absorb  the  sulphuretted 

Preservation  of  Meat  and   Vegetables,  —  A  compounds  which  arise  from  the  deooraposi- 

new  process  of  preserving  alimentary  sub-  tion  of  some  kinds  of  organic  matter. 

stances  is  described  by  the  inventor,  M.  Saoe,  Arsenic   in  Paper-Hangings. — Among  the 

in  a  communication  to  the  French  Academy,  papers  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 

accompanying  specimens  of  meat  and  vegeta-  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  is  one  by  Dr. 

bles  so  prepared.    The  food  to  be  preserved  is  F.  W.  Draper,  on  the  evil  effects  of  the  use  of 

placed  in  a  barrel,  with  layers  of  powdered  arsenic  in   certain  green  colors.     He   pays 

acetate  of  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  much  attention  to    the  employment  of  the 

bj  weight.     In  winter  the  temperature  must  poison  in  the  manufacture  of  wall-paper.    He 

be  raised  to  20^  0.    After  24  hours,  the  bar-  shows  that  arsenical  paper-hangings  include 

rel  most  be  turned,  and,  after  48  hours,  the  those  well-defined   varieties   known    as  un- 

process  is  complete,  the  salt  having  absorbed  glazed,  satined,  and  flocked.    These  comprise 

the  water  of  the  meat  or  vegetables,  which  all  grades,  from  the  costliest  to  the  cheapest, 

may  then  be  headed  up  in  the  pickle,  or  dried  and  vary  from  the  plainest  surface  to  the  most 

in  the  air.  elaborately-figured  designs.    In  some  there  is 

If  the  barrels  are  not  fall,  they  are  to  be  filled  up  a  small  coating  of  the  poisonous  article,  loose- 

mth  brine  of  one  part  acetate  or  soda  in  three  parta  ly  applied,  either  for  a  perfectly  undecorated 

jrater.    The  pickle  is  evaporated  down  to  half  its  p^per  or  to  serve  as  a  ground  on  which  to  im- 

balk,  crystallizing  and  regenerating  for  use  one-half  fl™„  xi,„  ««„«a«      t«^*.i*«—   «««.  ;«^i«4...,i    ^» 

ilie  wit  JmployeZ    The  mother-liquors  form  an  ex-  P^^^s  the  fignres.     In  others,  any  isolated  or 

cellent  extract  of  meat,  representing  three  per  cent,  small  patterns  ot  foliage  contain  the  green  pig- 

of  the  total  weight,  and  must  be  preserved  and  ment.     Of  all  the  kinds,  those  which  have  the 

poared  over  the  preserved  meat,  when  prepared,  so  imglazed  surface  are  most  likely  to  do  harm, 

the  potassic  salts  In  the  pickle.    For  cooking,  the  adherent,  and  is  removed  by  the  slightest  fric- 

preserved  meat  must  be  steeped  for  from  twelve  to  tion.    The  glazed  papers  are  less  open  to  this 

tveatv-foar  hours,  according  to  size,  in  tepid  water,  objection,  because  the  process  which  gives  the 

jjataining  10  grammes  of  sal-ammoniac  per  litre,  polish  tends  also  to  fix  the  pigment  more  se- 

This  salt  decomposes  the  acetate  of  soda  contained  «„»a1--      -c^^r^  ««/»k  ^  «w,.a>^  4-1.^  ^..^^i.  ^««4. 

in  the  meat,  forcing  salt,  and  also  ammoniacal  ace-  ^^^^J'     f '^™  ^"^^  *  ,^"^^*?f  *^^®  ^^^^^  ^"^^ 

tate,  which  causes  the  meat  to  swell,  and  restores  would  not  escape  readily  until  after  long  wear. 

Id  it  the  odor  and  acid  reactions  of  fresh  meat,  or  by  frequent  dusting,  abrasions  in  the  glazing 

Ths  bones   also   yield  an   excellent    soup.     By  were  produced.     The  flock-papers  occupy  an 

adopting  the  precaution  of  sininly  removing  the  intermediate    place  between  the    two  other 

mtestmes,  animals,  etc.,  may  thus  be  preserved  .  4.          rnur          1     ^  _j»i.  a*       ^\.     n     ^   • 

▼hole,     tisb,  pou\try,  and  game,  have^^been  so  varieties.    The  wool  constituting  the  flock  is 

treated,  with  excellent  results.    Meat  may  be  dried  generally  of  a  dark-green  color,  from  vegetable 

ia  a  stove,  losing  one-ouarter  In  weight  thereby,  in  dyes ;  and  if  the  arsenical  pigment  is  used,  it 

addition  to  one  quarter  lost  in  pickling ;  but,  m  gen-  ig  found  in  the  ground-tint  on  which  the  flock 

ti^^^}^^.'^eX\^ZTtZi  is  laid,  or  in  the  green  figged  foliage  formed 
weight;  before  aalting,  they  should  be  heated  until  ^^  *"^  mtervals.  The  flock,  as  primarily  pre- 
they  loee  their  rigiditv.  In  tweoty-four  hours  they  pared,  is  not  poisonous ;  but  it  may  become 
maj  be  pressed,  and  dried  in  the  air.  For  use,  they  go,  since  it  is  easily  detached  from  the  pa- 
most  be  steeped  for  twelve  hours  in  fresh  water,  and  per,  and  may  bear  away  with  it  particles  of 
then  boiled  as  if  fresh.  Potatoes  must  be  steamed  fv  J  „„v««^«ji  ^^1^,  Tr««;^««  «.w.i..«^<.  k«„«. 
before  salting.  Finally,  all  food  thus  prepared  must  the  subjacent  color.  Various  analyses  have 
ba  kent  perfectly  dry,  aa  the  salt  absorbs  moisture  proved  that  the  quantity  of  poisonous  color  in 
fwrntneair.  waU-paper  is  frequently  from  fifty  to  sixty 
Cheap  Saline  Disinfectants, — After  discuss-  grains  per  square  foot.  In  one  specimen 
Ing  the  respective  merits  of  a  variety  of  disin-  seventy  grains,  and  in  another  nearly  a  drachm, 
fectants  for  common  use,  Mr.  Sidney  W.  Rich  were  obtained.  Taking  the  average  of  the  re- 
gives  the  preference,  on  some  accounts,  to  s^t,  it  appears  that  a  room  of  ordinary  dimen- 
chloride  and  sulphate  of  iron,  because  they  Bions  decorated  with  arsenical  paper-hangings 
have  all  the  action  of  the  corresponding  alumi-  would  hold  on  its  walls  considerably  more 
na  salts,  and,  besides,  they  possess  the  power  than  a  pound  of  poisonous  coloring-matter, 
of  absorbing  the  sulphuretted  products  of  de-  containing  half  its  weight  of  arsenic.  The 
composition.  The  latter  fact  places  them  at  author  remarks  as  follows  upon  the  effects  of 
the  top  of  the  list  in  respect  of  efficacy.  There  this  pigment  and  the  health  of  persons  occu- 
is  one  objection,  however,  to  the  use  of  the  pyiiig  rooms  so  prepared : 
iron  salts :  that,  when  employed  in  large  quan-  Does  the  presence  of  this  pigment,  in  such  large 
titles  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  iron  itself  is  amount,  on  the  walls  of  rooms  habitually  occupied 
Hkely  to  be  injurious  to  the  vegetation  with  ^7  ^y,?J  ^^*i  «*^  any  deleterious  influence  on 
which  the  ilaid  or  other  matter  Ly  ultimate-  fe^^^^^^^^^^ 
iy  come  in  contact.    The  very  best  results,  the  gaged  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
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Burftoe  to  wbioh  it  is  but  loosely  attaohed,  and  oon-  it.    Then  he  makes  a  saturated  solntion  of 

taminate  the  aUnosphere  to  such  a  de^e  aa  to  pro-  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  distilled  water.     A 

^l?i^J.^^o:.a'SK^^^^^^  teaspoonful  of  each  solution  mixed  with  a 

through  incredulity  or  from  motives  of  interest,  will  wmeglassful   of  water  in  a  white-ware  dish 

cite  oases  of  perfect  immunity  under  such  conditions,  forms  a  pink-colored  liquid.    Bread  containing 

and  will  maintain  that  the  brilliant  color  is  inert,  alum   immersed  in  this  for  five  minutes  or 

even  granting  the  presence  of  arsenic^  and  that  there  ^^  ^^4  pj^ced  upon  a  plate  to  drain,  will,  in 

IS  nothing  in  the   paper-haninncrs  in  question  to  ',        *^.               vi-.j»         vV^** 

arouse  ala?m  or  susplcSn.    ThYiSlcged  ^cases  of  ill-  «?  »»our  or  two,  go  blue  on  drying;  but,  if  no 

nesB  from  this  cause  ouffht  rather,  they  say,  to  be  at-  alum  is  present,  the  pink  color  fades  away.     Ii, 

tributed  to  bad  ventih^on  and  other  abuses.  Never-  on  drying,  a  greenish  tinge  appears,  that  is  an 

thelesB,  when  the  many-recorded  and  well-*uthen-  indication  of  copper,  as  carbonate  of  ammonia 

SeZr^^'r  ^h«vSt?^\„S^"«SSly':  V-odnces  that  color,  but  never  a  blue, 

are  examined  impartially,  little  room  is  left  for  seep-  As  a  counter-check  for  iron,  a  piece  of  moist  blue- 

ticism.    The  cases  are  too  numerous  and  too  uu-  colored  bread  may  be  drenched  with  a  few  drops  of 

equivocal  to  be  thrown  aside,  and  constitute  a  mass  glacial  acetic  acid,  when   that   containing  iron  is 

of  evidence  which  cannot  well  be  refrited.    It  will  be  bleached  of  a  dirty-white  color,  but  with  idum  a  roae- 

unnecessary  to  cite  a  great  number  of  these  cases  pink  or  slight  bun  color  will  be  observed.    Or  it  may 

here.    The  columns  of  the  medical  and  of  the  ^ener-  be  tried  another  way,  thus :  Take  a  piece  of  the  bread 

al  press  of  the  last  ten  years  contain  the  histories  of  in  its  plain  state,  and,  having  digested  it  in  dilute 

numerous  instances.  acetic  acid  for  an  hour  or  so,  press  out  the  liquor  and 

TT/^  +i,^Ti  r.;«./*«  «  ^-A^r  ^^*i»A  i«4-Ao4-  rx«  ^rv„*  «A  filter;  then  put  in  a  lump  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

He  then  cites  a  few  of  the  latest  or  most  re-  ^^^  :^y^^^  ^^  effervescence  ceases,  add  to  the  cXeai 

markable  cases,  in  whicn  the  arsemcal  wall-  liquor  a  few  drops  ofsolutionofsulphidc  of  potassium 

paper  caused  serious  injury  to  the  health  of  or  sodium.    If  iron  is  present  it  will  be  indicated  by 

persons.      Each  case   was   thoroughly  inves-  a  dark  color,  there  being  no  color  produced  with  alum; 

tigated,  and  no  room  was  left  for  doubt  that  ^''^^\l5^itJ'''?  u  *  Tifl^i^"*"-*"'®  of  logwood  im- 

*i       ^         -^    1    J    ^ 4,1.^  ^'    w^r       TT  mediately  reveals  It.    The  alumma  maybe  estimated 

the   arsenic   had  done  the  mischief.      Upon  quantitatively  thus :  Take,  say,  one-qnarter  of  a 

removing  the  paper,  or  changing  the  apart-  pound  ofcrumb-bread,  digest  it  in  a  clean  basin  with 

ment,  the  evil  symptoms  ceased  to  be  mani-  some  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  allow  it  to  stand  a  few 

fested.    All  jrreen  paper-hansrinffs  are  not  ne-  hours ;  then  break  up  the  mass  and  nass  the  liquor 

cessanly  poiaonous;   some  may  derive  their  '^^'^Lf^lI^Tj'^^^^o}'^ oTr^ 

color  from  other  pigments  than  the  arsenite  of  times  till  the  liquor  is  dear.    Throw  in  a  lump  of 

copper ;  only  the  chemist^s  tests  can  determine  carbonote  of  ammonia  to  saturation,  and  add  tmc- 

wbich  of  the  papers  contain  arsenic  ture  of  logwood  in  excess,  when,  if  alum  is  present, 

Mr.  J.  Walkce  Young,  of  Glasgow,  referriuK  J, d^k-blue  color  will  be  produced,  with  a  flocculent 

♦^  -n^  "n..«,.^Vo  ««r.^,  «l*;+««  *^  xr^*..^^  ^^«  blue  precipitate  on  standing  a  while.  Collect  this  pre- 

to  Dr.  Draper  s  paper,  writes  to  I^ature  con-  eipitite  on  a  filter,  wash  it  off  into  a  dish  with  dilute 

cernmg  some    pigments    other    than    greens  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  red  lic^uor  to  dryness, 

which  contain  arsenic.     He  says :  Collect  the  residue  in  a  small  Berlin  crucible  and 

The  pigmenta  were  of  French  manufacture,  and  ^'^  ^^**  "  red  heat,  when  a  white  powder  will  be 

said  to  LVsed  in  calico-prmtmg,  and  were  sent  here  ?>t?!i???Sf^^^^^^                              ^.TM^Ltl'^^^t 

for  trial,  and  rejected  for  two  reasons:   1.  Because  Jl"!,   *™:'l*^'17iJ?, J^^^^^ 

of  the  large  quantity  of  arsenious  oxide  present ;  2.  t^^.e 'ilumjna)  mix  with  a  littfe  water,  filter,  and  boil 

Because  colo?s  eqiSly  good  could  be  obtained  ^n  ^jth  carbonate  of  ammonui  to  obtam  the  pure  olu- 

calico  by  other  melhods,  without  the  use  of  that  "^^^* 

^TweV^'f^ows:""*  '*  '""  ''^'^-    ^'•'  ^«»«««  Color».-^  aBiline  black,  M.  Rhe- 

Bright  scarlet  pigment.— Contained  alumina,  ar-  meek  declares  that  a  swatch  of  cotton  dyed 

senious  oxide,  ana  aurine.  faintly  black  with  that  article,  forms  a  good 

Scarlet  ponceau.— Contained  carbonate  of  lime  in  test  for  acids  and  alkalies,  and  can  be  used 

addition  to  above  ingredients.  alternately  for  either  without  losing  its  col- 

arseSo/s'oxwI    P^^P*™'^^'^  "^  "^^^'^^  ^"^  "^^  or.     If  colored  green  by  an  acid  and  washed 

Chocolate  and  catechu  pigment.— Both  contained  ii^  distilled  water,  it  may  be  blackened  again 

arsenious  oxide.  by  a  very  fcuntly  alkaline  liquid,  such  as  coth- 

Now,  as  these  lakes  were  very  brilliant,  I  have  no  mon  spring-water.     He  has  analyzed  the  ani- 

doubt  they  would  be  found  suitable  for  paper-baM-  i^      ^{^^  ^^^^  j^  commerce  as  lucas  black. 

ings.    The  arsemous  oxide  is  not  at  all  necessary  ior  ^t:    »'**»^'»^  -^"" "    vi     vT      \:    ^   *"^w'  ^^to^jw. 

the  production  of  the  lake,  but  is  used,  I  believe,  The  sample  was  a  black  paste,  formed  by  the 

solely  for  the  purpose  of  ^vmg  body  to  the  pigment,  drying  up  of  a  liquid.    On  filtering  and  washing 

My  object  in  writing  is,  to  warn  chemists  of  the  the  powder,  there  remained,  evidently,  muriate 

neoessityofexamining  for  arsenic  the  bright  soarlete,  of  nigraniline.     In  the  filtrate  and  washings 

reds,  and  other  pigments  found  m  paper-hangmgs,  „^^^  r^„^A  ^^^^^^i^    :»««   ^^-^^^^^  n«.^   «J:^ 

as  weU  as  the  greens.                           ^  ^fJ^,  ^^""^^  *™^^°'??  ^^^^^  copper  hme,  and 

a  little  anilme.    The  liquor  was  dark  and  acid. 

Logwood   Test  for  Ahim  in  Bread, — The  Its  acidity  is  due  to  hydrochloric  (muriatic) 

Chemical  News  of  May  17th  contains  a  com-  acid,  with  a  trace  only  of  sulphnrio.    The  miz- 

munication  from  Mr.  John  Horsley,  giving  his  ture  is  therefore  probably  muriate  of  aniline, 

process  of  detecting  the  presence  of  alum  in  chloride  of  copper,  chloride  of  iron^  and  cblo- 

bread.    He  makes  a  tincture  of  logwood  by  ride  of  calcium.    In  consequence  of  this  great 

digesting  for  eight  hours  two  drachms  of  fi-esh-  acidity  it  damages  the  fibre,  and,  a  large  part 

ly-cut  logwood-chips  in  five  ounces  of  methy-  of  the  material  being  already  combined,  the 

lated  spirit  in  a  wide-mouthed  vial  and  filters  result  is  deficient  in  body.    The  hydrochloric 
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acid  used  in  the  preparation  of  aniline  Mack  tronble.    Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Smith  informs  the 
^oold  be  from  iron,  or  the  color  has  a  gray  Ameriean  Chemist  of  a  new  process  of  making 
tint  the  article.    He  first  rednces  the  platin-chlo- 
The  Meehanies*  Magazine  speaks  very  highly  rides  of  the  alkaline  by  hydrogen  in  common 
of  Nicholson  bine  for  wool-dyeing.    It  differs  street-gas.     Then  the  mass  is  treated  with 
from  all  the  other  aniline  colors  in  the  fact  water  to  wash  out  the  chlorides  of  the  alkalies 
that  it  is  not,  like  magenta,  aniline  violet,  etc.,  thoroughly ;  the  residue  is  dried  at  a  tempera- 
the  soluble  salt  of  a  base  insoluble  in  water,  ture  not  exceeding  220°  F.,  when  it  is  ready 
bat  is  a  base  soluble  in  water  of  itself,  yet  for  use.    The  operation  can  be  readily  con- 
capable  of  forming,  in  union  with  acids,  col-  ducted  in  a  capsule  of  porcelain  or  platinum ; 
ors  and  insoluble  salts.    The  base  is  in  itself  the  platin-chloride  is  introduced,  and  covered 
colorless  and  very  pale.    To  obtain  a  dye,  the  with  a  circular  piece  of  mica  a  little  smaller 
base  already  fixed  on  a  fibre  must  be  united  than  the  wide  diameter  of  the  capsule,  with  a 
with  an  aoid.    This  is  effected  by  passing  the  hole  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  tube 
dyed  wool  through  an  acid-bath.    Thus,  for  ten  conducting  the  gas  is  introduced.    The  capsule 
pounds  of  wool,  a  very  dilute  solution  is  pre-  is  then  heated  by  any  convenient  arrangement 
pared  by  boiling  one  to  one  and  a  half  ounce  by  which  a  temperature  not  exceeding  400°  or 
of  the  dye  in  pure  water;  a  color-bath  is  next  500°  F.  is  obtained,  at  which  temperature  it 
prepared,  at  a  hand-heat,  in  which  one  and  a  can  be  maintained  with  a  little  management; 
half  to  two  ounces  of  borax  must  be  dissolved,  a  small  Bunsen  burner  with  a  rosette  can  be 
An  equivalent  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  used.    If  the  temperature  be  too  high  the 
potash  or  soda  may  be  used  instead.    The  borax  platinum-black  will  not  be  as  good  as  that 
serves  to  neutralize  any  traces  of  acid  existing  made  at  a  lower  temperature.     Washing  the 
in  the  water  or  the  .wool  to  be  dyed  (possibly  platinum-black,  after  the  chloride  is  taken  out, 
abo  to  prevent  the  working  on  of  certain  im-  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  and 
pariti^  which  may  be  present  in  the  dye),  subsequently  washing  with    distilled    water. 
The  solution  of  Nicholson  blue,  previously  may  improve  the  product, 
well  filtered,  is  next  added.    The  goods,  pre-  Commercial  Chloral. — ^Edward  R.   Squibb, 
viou^Iy  saturated  with  water,  are  next  entered  M.  D.,  a  manufacturing  chemist  of  Brooklyn, 
and  kept  constantly  in  motion,  while  the  tem-  N.  Y.,  sends  a  valuable  paper  to  the  Chemical 
perature  of  the  bath  is  very  gradually  raised  J^ews,  containing   his  practical  observations 
to  the  boiling-point    They  are  then  taken  out,  upon  the  new  and  powerful  agent,  chloral, 
worked  weU  in  water  at  a  hand-heat,  and  He  finds  that  the  finest  specimens  of  chloral 
passed  into  the  acid-bath,  which  for  ten  pounds  crystallize  between  118.4°  F.  and  128.8°  F.; 
of  wool  should  contain  ten  ounces  of  sulphuric  those  which  crystallize  at  the  higher  tempera- 
acid.     Here  they  are  worked  till  the  color  is  ture  having  the  most  anhydrous  chloral,  and 
fnlly  developed.  those  which  crystallize  at  the  lower  tempera- 
The   beautiful   red-coloring   matter  called  ture  having  an  excess  of  water.    Accurately 
aafiVanine  is  to  a  great  extent  superseding  hydrated  chloral  crystallizes  at  about  118.4° 
catharinine  for  dyeing  silk  and  cotton.    To  F.  to  120.2°  F.    The  large  crystals  contain  the 
prepare  it,  heat  in  a  suitable  vessel  a  mixture  most  watery  liquid  in  their  solutions,  and  tliere- 
of  two  parts  nitrite  of  aniline  and  one  part  fore  soonest  deliquesce.    They  keep  best  in  an 
arsenic  acid,  for  ^ye  minutes,  to  a  temperature  imperfectly-stoppered,  wide-mouthed    bottle, 
of  80°  to  120°  Gent.  The  contents  of  the  vessel  Smdl  granular  crystals  which  form  from  the 
are  then  thrown  into  boiling  water  and  neu-  melted  chloral,  when  carefully  under-hydrated, 
tralized  with  chalk.    The  liquid  takes  a  pure,  are  the  best  form  for  convenient  practical  use. 
beautiful  red.    It  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  An  important  test  of  quality  for  commercial 
passed  through  a  woollen  filter.    It  is  then  chloral  is  its  boiling-point.  Ohloral  should  not 
precipitated  with  common  salt,  which  is  dis-  begin  to  boil  fairly  below  203°  F. ;  if  it  does, 
sohed  in  the  solution  to  the  extent  of  five  it  is  too  mach  under-hydrated,  and  therefore 
times  the  weight  of  the  nitrate  of  aniline  em-  too  liable  to  decomposition ;  and  it  should  boil 
ployed.    Alter  some  time  the  saffranine  pre-  down  to  one-half  steadily  at  206.6°  to  208.4° 
cipitates,  and  is  collected  on  a  filter,  allowed  F.    If  it  boils  off  above  the  latter  point,  the 
to  drain,  and  pressed,  when  it  is  ready  for  use  indication  is  that  it  is  over-hydrated  and  deli- 
or  sale.    Nitrite  of  aniline  is  eamly  obtained  quescent.    In  conclusion.  Dr.  Squibb  remarks 
by  passing  a  current  of  nitrous  acid  through  a  that,  while  several  of  the  grades  of  chloral  now 
.  solution  of  aniline.    Starch  and  nitric  acid  are  to  be  found  in  the  market  are  worthy  of  con- 
heated  in  a  retort,  when  nitrous  acid  is  given  fidence,  they  are  by  no  means  uniform,  but  are 
off.     This  acid,  sufficiently  washed,  is  intro-  improving  in  this   respect.     The   enormous 
daced  into  a  mixture  of  aniline,  water,  and  scale  upon  which  it  has  been  made  in  Ger- 
common  salt.    The  complete  conversion  of  l^e  many,  and  the   difficulty   of   reducing  this 
aniline  is  indicated  by  the  clear,  light-brown  scale  to  meet  the  reaction  which  fatal  cases 
color  passing  into  a  deep  chestnut.    It  is  re-  of  poisoning  in  popular  use  have  caused,  have 
peatedly  washed  in  water,  and  then  used.  overstocked   and  very  much  depressed    the 
Platinum-Blaei. — ^The  usual  methods  of  ob-  market ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of 
taining  platinum-black  are  attended  with  much  this  overstock  may  become  decomposed  before 
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it  can  be  consomed.  The  quality  Bbonld  there-  potash  of  commerce  in  water,  and  treated  it 
fore  be  closely  watched,  and  as  soon  as  a  par-  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  way  adopted 
eel  is  fonnd  to  be  strongly  acid  it  should  be  for  makmg  potassium-sulphide.  The  solution 
rejected.  The  test  of  acidity,  by  means  of  a  was  evaporated  until  it  was  solid  when  cool, 
glass  rod,  wet  with  solution  of  ammonia,  held  when  the  yellowish  mass  was  mixed  with  more 
near  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  though  useful,  is  than  its  bulk  of  iron  flings  and  chips,  and  the 
not  entirely  trustworthy,  aud  is  hypercritical,  whole  put  into  an  alembic  for  distillation, 
since  the  vapor  of  anhydrous  chloral,  whether  The  heat  of  a  furnace  was  applied  till  the 
of  itself  or  by  slight  decomposition  from  air  alembic  was  of  a  bright  red  heat,  and  the  prod- 
contact,  produces  a  cloud  with  ammonia.  nets  of  distillation  were  received  in  common 

Artificial  Butter. — The  Victualling  Depart-  coal-oil.     The  product  was  rather    small,  as 

ment  of  the  French  Kavy  some  time  ago  some  of  the  potassium-vapor  decomposed  the 

caused  experiments  to  be  made  upon  the  arti-  heated    vessel ;    nevertheless    the    potassium 

ficial  production  of  butter,  as  a  substitute  for  showed  itself,  when  the  oil  was  poured  off  and 

the  real  article,  which  easily  becomes  rancid,  the  residuum  turned  upon  water,  by  its  cbarac- 

It  was  observed  that  cows,  kept  on  a  very  istic  ignition  and  flame.     The  reaction  is  siin- 

scanty  diet,  continued  to  give  milk,  although  pic,  and  may  be  thus  represented;  KaS-|-Fe= 

in  very  much  smaller  quantity,  and  that  such  FeS+Kj. 

milk  fdways  contained  butter;  this  suggested  He  did  not  have  conveniences  for  experi- 
tliat  the  butter  was  due  to  the  absorption  of  mentiug  upon  this  on  a  scale  large  enough  to 
the  fat  contained  in  the  animal  tissues,  which  test  its  comparative  value ;  it  needs  some  spe- 
was  converted  into  butter  under  the  influence  cial  arrangements  of  protected  vessels,  as  it 
of  the  milk-secreting  glands.  This  led  to  ex-  violently  attacks  common  crucibles,  porcelain, 
periments  on  the  splitting  up  of  animal  fats,  and  glass.  The  materials  used  for  thus  ob- 
and  further,  to  the  following  process  for  mak-  taining  it  are  of  the  required  cheapness,  and 
ing  butter  artificially:  Best  fresh  beef-suet  is  the  iron  sulphide  product  can  again  oe  used  to 
first  mechanically  cut  up,  by  means  of  circular  furnish  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  another 
saws  fitted  to  a  cylinder,  and  is  next  placed  in  quantity.  The  author  thinks  it  probable  that  so- 
a  vessel  containing  water,  carbonate  of  potas-  dium  can  be  obtained  by  an  analogous  process, 
sa,  and  fresh  sheep's  stomachs  previously  cut  EesearcTies  on  Alcoholic  Fermentation, — The 
np  into  small  fragments ;  the  temperature  of  eminent  French  chemist,  Prof.  J.  Dumas,  lays 
this  mixture  having  been  raised  to  46**,  the  down  the  following  laws  of  Nature  in  the  pro- 
Joint  influence  of  the  pepsino  of  the  stomachs  cess  of  alcoholic  fermentation,  as  obsei'ved  by 
and  heat  causes  the  fat  to  be  separated  from  himself:  "  No  chemical  movement  excited  in  a 
the  cellular  tissue:  the  fatty  matter  floating  saccharine  liquor  can  convert  sugar  into  alco- 
on  the  top  is  decanted,  and,  after  cooling,  sub-  hoi  and  carbonic  acid ;  the  simple  fcrmenta- 
mitted  to  very  powerful  hydraulic  pressure ;  tion  of  a  saccharine  liquor  and  yeast  may  be 
the  stearine  is  used  in  candle-making,  and  the  regulated  like  any  other  chemical  reaction; 
semi-fluid  oleomargarine  is  used  for  making  the  duration  of  the  fermentation  is  exactly 
the  artificial  butter  in  the  following  manner :  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  con- 
50  kilos,  of  the  fat  are  poured,  along  with  25  tained  in  the  liquid ;  fermentation  proceeds 
litres  of  milk  and  20  litres  of  water,  into  a  more  slowly  in  the  dark  and  in  vacuo ;  no 
churn,  while  there  are  added  100  grms.  of  the  oxidation  takes  place  during  the  fermentation ; 
soluble  matter  obtained  by  soaking  for  some  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuretted  hydro- 
hours  in  milk  from  cows'  udders  and  milk-  gen  by  the  fermentation ;  neutral  gases  do  not 
glands;  a  small  quantity  of  annatto  is  also  modify  the  fermentation-inducing  action  of 
added,  and  the  operation  of  churning  then  pro-  yeast ;  acids,  bases,  and  salts,  can  exercise  an 
ceeded  with.  The  butter  thus  obtained  is  accelerating  or  retarding,  disturbing  or  de- 
well  washed  with  cold  water,  and,  if  required  structive,  action  on  fermentation,  but  the  ac- 
to  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  melted  by  a  gentle  celerating  action  is  more  rarely  observed ;  very 
heat,  to  eliminate  all  the  water.  According  to  dilute  acids  do  not  affect  fermentation,  but 
reports  of  sanitary  committees,  as  well  as  of  acids  in  larger  quantity  completely  destroy  it ; 
the  authorities  of  the  Victualling  Department  the  same  applies  to  alkalies;  carbonated  alka- 
of  the  French  Navy,  this  artificial  butter  is  lies  only  impede  fermentation  when  they  are 
really  an  excellent  substitute  for  genuine  but-  present  in,  or  added  to,  the  fermenting  liquid 
ter,  and  can  be  exposed  for  sale  if  the  vessels  in  large  quantity ;  earthy  carbonates  do  not 
are  marked  to  distinguish  the  artificial  from  interfere  with  fermentation;  neutral  salts  of 
the  genuine  butter.  potassa  and  of  some  other  bases  exert  no  in- 

Neic  Method  of  obtaining  Potassium. — The  fluence  upon  the  process ;  silicate  of  potassa, 

American  Chemist  prints  a  note  from  Prof.  A.  borate  of  soda,  soap,  sulphites,  hyposulphites, 

£.  Dolbear,  relative  to  a  new  and  convenient  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa,  and  acetate  of  po- 

mode  of  obtaining  potassium,  which  had  hith-  tassa,  may  be  applied  for  the  physiological 

erto  only  been  procurable  by  the  reduction  of  analysis  of  ferment  and  for  studymg  its  mode 

the  carbonate  of  potash  mixed  with  charcoal,  of  action." 

heated  to  a  high  degree,  in  iron  retorts.    Prof.  Distillation  hy  Cold.— This  is  the  name  of  a 

Dolbear  dissolved  some  white  stick  caustic  process  by  which  the  author,  Mr.  D.  H.  Smee, 
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proposes  to  detect  and  estimate  the  presence 
of  ammonia  and  other  organic  imparities  in 
the  atmosphere  with  greater  ease  and  preci- 
sion than  it  can  he  done  hj  any  other  method. 
A  glass  fanoel  eight  or  nine  inches  long  ia 
closed  at  the  pointed  end,  supported  on  an  or- 
dlnarr  stand,  and  filled  with  ice.  Condensa- 
tion  of  the  watery  vapor  of  the  atmosphere 
takes  place ;  the  dew  collects  into  drops,  which 
trickle  down  the  outside  of  the  funnel,  and  at 
last  fall  from  the  point,  under  which  a  small 
receiver  is  plaoed  to  catch  them.  The  total 
qaaatitj  of  nqaid  collected  in  a  given  time  is 
measured,  and  the  ammonia  determined  hy 
Xessler's  test.  By  the  method  of  distillation 
by  cold,  the  author  found  it  possihle  to  distil 
man/  sabstances  which  are  decomposed  at  a 
high  temperature.  Thus  many  delicate  odors 
of  flowers  were  distilled  hy  placing  the  flow- 
ers ander  a  hell-glass  sufficiently  large  to  cover 
the  fnnnel  containing  the  ice.  The  odors  were 
foand  to  be  more  rapidly  and  completely  ah- 
stracted  by  placing  a  dish  with  a  little  ether 
nnder  the  bell-glass  at  the  time  of  distillation. 
He  gives  the  results  obtained  in  107  experi- 
ments, together  with  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions prevailing  at  the  time.  The  experiments 
were  made  in  a  garden,  in  a  hedroom,  in  hos- 
pital-wards, in  the  open  country,  etc.  A  few 
of  the  numbers  obtained  are  here  given  by 
way  of  example : 


furnace;  and  it  appears  as  if  by  a  kind  of  in- 
fection, perhaps  by  the  local  heat  produced 
right  through  the  salt  itself  the  cyanide  is 
completely  destroyed,  and  also  the  graphite 
burnt  off.  The  product  coming  from  ^is  pro- 
cess is  a  most  beautifhl  white  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash of  great  strength. 

Nitrifieatum, — M.  Houzeau  has  been  analyz- 
ing the  sou  about  Tantah,  a  town  situated  in 
the  delta  of  the  Kile,  where  a  process  of  nitri- 
fication has  for  a  long  time  been  ^ing  on.  The 
deep  soil  of  the  mounds  there  is  dug  up  for 
manure,  and  the  surface-soil  is  also  rich  in  the 
same  property.  Both  soils  are  of  deep  guano- 
yellow  color,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  neutral 
to  test-paper,  contain  ammoniacal  salts  and 
nitrates,  and  yield  a  red  ash  free  from  car- 
bonates. The  Burface-soU  contains  a  good  deal 
of  straw,  and  some  green  organic  matter,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  while  the  deep  or  ancient  soil  con- 
tains only  a  little  straw,  and  a  very  little  green- 
ish-yellow organic  matter ;  the  recent  soil  has 
18.276  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  the  older. 
10.719  per  cent  Both  soils  were  dried  at  110 
0.  per  analysis : 


rUd  colUetad  ia 

AmaMmla  la  Gmlnt 
par  gallra. 

SOVTM. 

130 

liO 

65 

90 

•  • 

150 

1.9713 
01791 
6.8807 
S.1000 
8.9563 
0.03S5 

EryitlpclAB. 

Garden. 

I)niiD9. 

Bedroom. 

Stablefl. 

Victoria  Park. 

lUeant  Soil, 
p«r  emt. 

AiMlent  SoQ, 
per  etnU 

Orraiiic  inAtt4fr. 

9.915 
84.098 

6.147 

0.015 
0.171 
0.089 
0.6SO 

4.806 

Clay,  dilicia,  oxide  of  Iron,  mag-  ( 
neelam,  phoephate  of  iron \ 

Solable  cluorlde  eqniyalent  to  \ 
chloride  of  eodiam 

Bnlpbate  of  calcium 

Nitric  acid  of  the  nitrates 

89.606 

4.6t») 

0.129 
0.919 

Ammonia  (already  formed) 

0.366 

Nitrogen  of  the  oi^gauic  matter 

0.1ii4 

Total 

100.000 

100.000 

Total  nitrogen 

0.606 

0.670 

Improved  GarbonaU  of  Potash, — In  France 
carbonate  of  potash  is  made  from  the  residues 
of  molasses  after  fermentation,  hut  the  prod- 
uct has  been  found  to  be  injured  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  In  trying  to 
destroy  this,  the  manufacturers  formed  a  car- 
bon of  the  nature  of  graphite,  which  blackened 
the  carbonate  to  a  gray  shade,  rendering  it 
nnmarketable.  By  using  a  new  arrangement 
of  fhmaces  this  difficulty  is  now  overcome. 
The  fhmaces  are  calcining  furnaces,  and  are 
constructed  rather  differently  from  our  carbon- 
ating  fnmaces.  The  working-door  is  exactly 
opposite  the  fire-hole,  and  the  fire  escapes 
through  a  flue  at  the  top,  just  above  the  work- 
ing door  inside.  After  a  certain  time  the  salt 
gets  to  that  point  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
destroy  the  cyanides,  so  as  to  bum  out  the  car- 
bon completely,  without  fluxing  the  salt  at  the 
same  time,  because  the  carbon  would  be  there 
u  graphite,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  bum 
it  oot  at  a  temperature  at  which  the  carbonate 
of  potash  does  not  fuse.  When  it  has  arrived 
At  that  stage  the  furnace-man  fills  his  furnace 
^th  a  thick  smoke.  He  then  suddenly  opens 
the  working-door,  which  is  right  opposite  the 
fire,  and  thus  bums  the  smoke  throughout  the 

VOL.  XIL— 7     ▲ 


From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  in  the  ancient  soil 
half  the  oraanio  matter  has  disappeared,  and  that  the 
quantity  or  the  nitrogen  has  not  changed,  but  that 
the  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  has  increased 
tenfold  at  the  expense  of  the  orjzanic  matter. 

This  investifration  exhibits  the  process  of  nitrifl- 
oation  in  the  absence  of  alkaline  bases.  Had  these 
been  present,  as  the  editors  of  the  ^^Annales  de 
Chimie  et  de  Physique"  point  out,  the  ammonia 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  also  converted  into  ni* 
trates. 

Iron  in  t?ie  Blood, — ^Experiments,  made  by 
Dr.  Bonssingault,  upon  the  constituents  of 
blood,  have  led  to  the  following  determina- 
tions, thought  to  be  more  exact  than  any  pre- 
viously obtained,  with  regard  to  the  propor- 
tions of  iron :  100  parts  of  fibrine  contain  2.151 
of  mineral  matter,  and  0.0466  metallic  iron. 
100  parts  of  the  blood-globules  contain  1.825 
mineral  matter,  and  0.860  iron.  100  parts  of 
albumen  contain  8.715  mineral  matter,  and 
0.0868  iron.  100  parts  of  human  blood  con- 
tain 0.3  fibrine,  7.0  albumen,  12.7  globules,  1.0 
mineral  matter,  and  79.0  water.  100  parts  of 
cows'  blood  contain  0.4  fibrine,  7.4  albumen, 
10.5  globules,  1.0  mineral  matter,  80.7  water. 
The  large  quantity  of  iron  met  with  in  the 
blood-globules  is  due  to  the  hematosine, 
which,  when  separated  from  defibrinated 
blood,  is  of  a  deep-brown  color,  insoluble  in 
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pnre  water,  bat  solnble  in  water  wliich  has  ter  of  66  oentimetreB,  and  giving  very  mveBoundji; 

been  rendered  slightly  alkaline.     100  parts  of  ^o  other  47  centimetres,  and  giving  liigh  meullic 

hflTTmtoqina  rontain  10  750  of  minerftl  niAtter  ao^d*-,  P»«»ll  quantitiea  o(  iodide  of  nitrogen  were 

nematosine  contain  1U.(00  oi  mineral  mcAter,  attached  by  membranes  to  the  centre,  the  dreiim- 

wherein  are  6.83  metallic  iron,  equal  to  9.043  ference,  and  the  intermediate  parts.    6n  sounding, 

peroxide  of  iron,  leaving  1.707  other  mineral  the  larger  instrument  caused  no  explosion ;  the  iodide 

matter.    Farther  research  exhibited  the  pres-  ^^  the  other  exploded  when  the  vibrations  had  ao- 

ence  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ash  of  ^^S*li!?^S!l^  amplitude, 

hematosine,  whic^  (the  ash)  was  found  to  con-  ceSielS:?:^;  wl^^^ 

sist,  in  100  parts,  of  84.121  peroxide  of  iron,  at  a  distance  of  2.W  m.    In  the  focus  of  one  of  them 

18.512  phosphoric  acid,  and  2.986  lime.     100  was  plaeed  a  piece  of  paper,  having  attached  to  it  (by 

parts  of  hematosine  consist  of  89.26  organic  gold-beater»8-skin)  a  few  cenUgrammes  of  iodide  of 

n,a^ter,  ».04  peroxide  of  iron,  1.46  pliospUorio  SST^fvi'^itdWS.u'thS'l^rJSrX'  L 
acid,  and  0.32  lime.  focua  of  the  second  mirror,  a  large  drop  of  nitro- 
The  JEh^lasion  of  Detaruiting  CompouTidi, —  glycerine  was  exploded ;  the  iodide  then  exploded  in 
In  his  researches  on  gun-cotton  and  nitro-  the  first  mirror,  while  the  other  portion  of  iodide 
glycerine,  Prof.  Abel  advanced  the  hypothesis  was  not  affected.  In  these  exMrimentj,  they  remark, 
♦!,«♦  ^^^^iTvaS^^  4«i^^«  ^lo^A  5«  ^A4-^»«/:ti»  «««,  fclio  "«*t,  produced  by  the  explosion  of  the  mtro-gly- 
that  explosiaa  takes  place  m  detonatmg  com-  ^^^rinc,  llavhig  been  Concentrated  in  the  other  fok., 
pounds,  on  the  production  m  most  of  a  certain  caused  the  explosion  of  the  iodide.  According  to  M. 
kind  of  mechanical  action  depending  on  their  Berthelot,  one  kilogramme  of  nitro-glycenne  ex- 
properties  and  constitution.     On  this  theory,  Ploding  in  a  confined  space  gives  19,700,000  calories; 

the  heat  developed  in  explosion  of  the  priming  SJ^m^Xri^'  ''it:^^^^  ^u^^A 

18  not  capable  of  producing  the  noticeable  thatwaa  necessaiyto  explode  the  iodide  in  SieaboTe 

change  necessary  to  mstantaneous  decompo-  conditions  was  0.08  grains,  and  represented  691  cal- 

sition.    MM.  Champion  and  Pellet  have  made  ones  (allowing  the  detonation  to  correspond  to  that 


this  theory  the  subject  of  direct  experiments.  Produced  in  a  confined  space).   The<iuantity  of  i^ov- 

«*i«:y«i.   »»J^  «rv^^*fo.^  4n    ♦v.,^  /Y^^^^^il    D^^^.J  doT  giviug  thc  samc  numDcr  of  caloncs  IS  0.9  gTaui* I 

which  are  reported  in  the  Cam]^U%  BmduB.  one  gramSie  of  powder  was  then  exploded  in  place  o\ 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  their  statement :  the  nitro-glycerine,  but  the  result  was  nil;  snA  it 

Mrd  Experiment,— Two  glass-tubes  were  joined  required  8  to  10  grammes  of  powder  to  produce  the 

by  a  paper  band }  giving  a  total  length  of  2.40,  and  heat  necessaiyto  explosion  of  the  iodide  in  the  other 

18m.  internal   diameter.     In   each  extremity  was  focuc 

placed  a  litUe  paper  boat  holding  0.08  mins  of  iodi^^  Newly-found  SuUtances.^Km^m^   is   the 

of  nitrogen.    The  iodide  at  one  end  being  exploded  «„^^  «;„!«  ♦^v  «  ««™.  ;i^^»»f;..^  ^^^^  ^-^^v^ 

by  a  heited  wire,  that  At  the  other  immediately  ex-  name  given  to  a  new  denvative  from  antlira- 

ploded  also.    Gradually  increasing  the  length  of  the  0'°«>  l>y  its  discoverers,  MM.  Graebe  and  Care, 

tube,  it  was  found  possible  to  explode  the  same  They  obtain  it  by  the  following  process :  The 

woiKht  of  iodide  in  this  way  at  7  metres  distance,  semi-solid  portion  of  coal-naphtha,  boiling  be- 

M.Barbe  has  experimented  similarly  with  dynamite,  tween  800**  and  860**  R,  ia  heated  with  di- 

but  he  attributes  the  explosion  to  the  pressure  of  air    i^.     ^^^ i^   ^  xji    vvV x        r       *    i.:- 

caused  by  expansion  of  gas.   To «xamiSe  this  alleged  }«*®  sulphuno  acid,  bichromate  of  potash  is 

influence,  a  small  pendulum,  consisting  of  an  elder  introduced,  and  a  brown  precipitate  appears, 

ball  suspended  by  a  silk  thread,  was  placed  50  centi-  which  can  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water.  Upon 

metres  from  one  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  the  iodide  filtration  and  cooling,  this  solution  yields  orange 

at  the  farther  end  was  exploded.    The  slurht  shock  crystals  of  the  chromate  of  the  base,  and  the 

given  to  the  pendulum  was  like  what  would  be  given  \  j^*-^^  ^^  *-  ^^  *v«  ou^v*  *.*m»3  k»c»^,  auu 

It  by  blowing  into  the  tube  with  the  mouth.    By  di-  "*^®  ^^^  ^8  yielded  up  after  warming  the  crys- 

minishing  the  quantity  of  iodide,  the  ball  could  even  tals  with   ammonia.    Acridine  melts  at  107** 

bo  kept  uoui  striking  the  upper  surface  on  explosion  F.,    and    distils  at  a  point    above    860^,   is 

taking  pkoe.   If  the  tubes  w-e  separated  bvan  inteiv  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  slightly  soluble 

vol  of  6  or  6  millimetres,  explosion  m  the  above  man-  •_  u^n;-,.  «,„*««  Kr.*.  ^«oii-»^  ^:<i<,^i«^j  it.  «i»o.i.rti 

ner  does  not  take  placi,  unless  the  quantitv  of  the  inboilmg  water,  but  easily  dissolved  in  alcohol, 

compound  is  very  much  increased.    The  direct  ex-  «tner,  ana  tae  Disuiphide  of  carbon.    Its  dilute 

plosion  need  not  be  produced  within  the  tube.    A  solution  give  a  beautiful  <^ve  color  by  reflected 

little  nitro-glycerine  or  fulminate  of  mercury  exploded  light.     It  takes  its  name  acridine  from  its  irri- 

^ffeT  ^^  ""^^^^  °^  *^°  ^^^  ^^  produce  the  same  bating  action  on  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 

*  ^cond  Si^enment.-^omt  iodide  of  nitrogen  in  a  ^^ane-    The  discoverers  do  not  mention  any 

moist  state  was  attached  with  gold-beater' s-skin  to  useful  purpose  to  which  it  may  be  applied, 

the  strings  of  a  double-bass ;  when  it  was  sufficiently  M.  Moriu  has  succeeded  in  separating  a  sub- 

diy,  the  strings  were  sounded  with  the  bow.    The  stance,  which  he  calls  galactine,  from  animal 

iodide  on  the  lower  strings  did  not  explode.    That  organisms— sometimes    constituent    element, 

on  the  string  giving  the  highest  note  exploded,  on  v*  e«*"**»"*«»      ov.«v»i«*a^o    wui»ai.ucui>    ^*^»"    "^ 

the  slightest  applioirtion  of  tTie  bow.    When  the  lat^  sometimes  morbid  product.    It  is  found  m  the 

ter  strmg  was  relaxed  till  it  ^ave«»  natural,  no  eifeot  blood  and  the  gastric  juices,  also  in  liquids 

waa  produced  by  the  vibrations.    When  tne  sound  produced  by  disease.    It  closely  resembles  gela- 

was  again  raised  several  notee^  explosion  took  place,  ^^n^  to  which  it  may  be  transformed  by  the 

There  appeared  to  be  an  inferior  limit  in  the  number  ^»m'     ««;i  «^4-;^«  «4?  ».o4.»«  ,*«  i*«.«*      n^Uitf^no 

of  vibrations  necessarv,  and  this  was  estimated  about  prolonged  acti(«  of  water  or  heat      Galactine 

60.    By  nutting  the  two  farther  removed  strings  in  18  soluble  m  water,  but  not  m  alcohol,  and  may 

unison,  tne  explosion  caused  in  the  lower  induced  ex-  be  precipitated  bj  a  solution  of  tannin.    In 

plosion  in  the  other.  No  superior  limit  could  be  deter-  nutritive  qualities,  it  is  thought  to  rank  with 

""  rll^°  t^J^nt  ""^^^^^T^X^^^^^^Zf"^:.  albumen,  fibrine,  and  oaseine. 

Third  £xpenment. — Metallic   plates   appeared  to         ryTr^crt^rt^xr     r\  ^      -r?  t> ^«. 

give  the  same  results  as  stringed  instruments.    Two  CHESNEY,    General     Fkancis     RAWDOy. 

Chinese  tam-tama  were  tried,  one  having  a  diame-  D.  C.   L.,  British  Army,  a  distinguished  and 
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gallant  oflBcer,  the  pioneer  of  the  overland  his  "  Observations  on  the  Past  and  Present 

route  to  India,  bom  in  BaUyrea,  in  the  north  State  of  Fire-arms,  and  on  the  probable  effects 

of  Ireland,  in  1789 ;  died  at  his  country-seat  in  in  War  of  the  New  Musket ;  "  in  1854,  "  Nar- 

Ireland,  January  80,   1872.    He  was  named  rative  of  the  Russo-Torkish    Campaigns   of 

Francis  Rawdon  after  his  sponsor,  the  late  1828-'29;"  and  in  1865,  a  "Critical  Review 

Marqaia  of  Hastings.    He  was  educated  at  the  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg."    He  attained  the 

Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  ob-  rank  of  miyor-general  in  1855 — a  tarjiy  ac- 

tained  a  conmiission  in  the  Royal  Artillery  in  knowledgment  of  his  great  services ;  in  1860 

1803.    Having   seen  some  active  service  in  he  was  promoted  to    be  lieutenant-general, 

1815,  bo  became  captain,  and  in  1821  was  sent  and  in  1866  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general, 

to  Gibraltar,  where,  after  the  death  of  his  though  without  its  usual  accompaniments  of 

^fife  and  daughter,  he  offered  his  services  to  kniglithood  and  investiture  with  the  order  of 

the  Government  to  cross  the  African  Desert  to  the  Bath. 

solve  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Niger,  CHILI  (RKPtsLioA  de  Chile),  an  Indepen- 

bat  they  were  not  accepted.    In  1827  and  1828  dent  state  of  South  America,  extending  from 

he  went  over  the  great  battle-fields  of  Napo-  latitude  24®  to  66**  south,  and  between  longi- 

leon  in  France,  Italy,  and  Oermany,  and  after-  tnde  70*  and  74/*  west ;  and  bounded  north  by 

ward  carefully  examined  the  battle-fields  of  Bolivia,  east  by  the  Argentine  Republic  and 

the  East    In  1829  Captain  Ohesney  sailed  for  Patagonia,  south  by  Cape  Horn,  and  west  by 

Constantinople,  intending  to  assist  Turkey  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area,  182,223  square  miles; 

her  struggle  with  Russia,  and  on  his  arrival  to  which  may  be  added  115,590  square  miles, 

found  that  the  preliminaries  of  a  hollow  peace  the  area  of  that  part  of  Patagonia  claimed  by 

had  been  signed  at  Adrianople.    After  exam-  the  Government    The  territory  of  the  repub- 

iaing  the  fortresses  and  positions  occupied  by  lie  is  divided  into  fifteen  provinces  and  one 

the  contenittng  amues.  Captain  Ohesney  ob-  colony,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1870, 

tuned  an  extension  of  his  leave  of  absence  for  are  as  follows : 

the  purpose  of  visiting  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  pioTinoM.          •     popaiftUon. 

and  Egypt,  with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  the    Aconcagna ^'m? 

problem  of  a  regular  steam  communication    auc^ ..."     88^848 

with  India.    He  saUed  down  the  Red  Sea  to    CbUo6...' (8,988 

Cossier,  and  reported  the  practicability  of  a  cSS^^Sii;;;;:::    iS;^ 

Bteam  voyage  in  twenty-one  days   between    Coaaimbo 159!698 

Bombay  and  Suez,  and  of  five  more  between    ??.™',K"*i ^22'?22 

baez  and  Alexandria.    After   havmg   made 

these  explorations,  he   went  on  a  journey  President,  F.Errazuriz,  September  18, 1871; 

through  Palestine,  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  across  Minister  of  the  Interior,  E.  Altamirano,  Sep- 

thd  Arabian  Desert  to  £1  Kaim,  whence  the  tember  18,  1871 ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

great  river  was  followed  to  Ana.    The  result  A.  Ibafiez,  December  9,  1871 ;  Minister  of  Re- 

of  this  expedition  was  a  large  map  and  a  me-  ligion  and  Instruction,  A.  Cifuentes,  Septem- 

inoir  forwarded  to  Sir  R.  Gordon  from  Shuster,  ber  18,  1871;  Minister  of  Finances,  R.  Barros 

in  Jane,  1831,  describing  about  eight  hundred  Luco,  April  12,  1872 ;   Minister  of  War  and 

miles  of  the  river  Euphrates.     In  1885-'36  Navy,  A.  Pinto,  September  18,  1871. 

Captain  Ohesney  accomplished,  though  only  af-  Archbishop  (Santiago),  R.  V.  Valdivieso; 

ter  encountering  great  difficulties  and  dangers,  Bishops :  La  Serena,  M.  Orrego :  Concepcion, 

from  shipwreck  and  the  perils  of  the  desert,  J.  H.  Salas;  San  C&rlos  de  Chiloe,  Fr.  de  Paula 

his  descent  of  the  Euphrates,  from  its  source  Solar. 

to  ita  outlet,  and  afterward  led  an  expedition  The  army  oonsists  of  1,400  foot,  712  horse, 

across  the  heart  of  Arabia  from  the  Mediter-  804  artillery,  6  generals,  38  lientenant-colonels, 

raoeau  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  returning  to  Eng-  54  majors,  141  captains,  256  lieutenants :  total, 

huidiQiS37.    He  commanded  the  artillery  in  8,916  men  and  540  officers;  165  of  the  latter 

China,  as  brigadier-general,  in  1848-47,  held  belonging  to  the  National  Guard.    The  latter 

the  command  of  the  artillery  in  the  south  of  comprises  80,542  foot,  21,800  horse,  245  artil- 

Irehmd  from  1848  till  1852,  and  was  created  lery,  and  2,149  officers, 

an  honorary  D.  0.  L.  of  Oxford  in  1851.    The  The  navy  is  made  up  of  10  vessels,  with  89 

qaestion  of  the  practicability  of  the  overland  cannon  and  121  marines.    In  January,  1872, 

route  to  India  for  the  transport  of  mails  and  an  appropriation  of  $2,200,000  was  made  for 

merchandise  has  long  been  decided,  and  Gen-  increasing  the  naval  force  of  the  republic ;  and 

era!  Chesney  has  had  the  honor  not  only  of  it  was  decided  that  one  small  ship-of-war  and 

opening  another  route  to  India,  but  of  intro-  two  iron-clads  should  be  purchased.     There 

dicing  commerce  and  civilization  into  regions  are  in  the  navy  1  counter-ad  miral^  19  cap- 

vhich  they  have  never  before  penetrated.    In  tains,  40  lieutenants,  88  midshipmen,  1  battal- 

1»50  he  published  'his  "  Survey  of  the  En-  ion  of  wiallery,  400  strong,  commanded  by  1 

phrates  and  Tigris,"  containing  full  details  of  colonel,  1  migor,  4  captains,  and  19  lieuten- 

his  expedition,  of  which  he  had  contributed  ants ;  besides  which  there  is  at  Valparaiso  a 

«i  abridged  account  to  the  Journal  of  the  battalion  of  marine  artillery,  with  6  captains, 

^(^aphical  Society.    In  1852  he  published  24  lieuteuants,  and  910  men. 


ProrteeM.  Popnlatioii. 

Maule 211,587 

Nuble 186,819 

Santiago 874.(y28 

Talca 107,41S 

VaMivia 27,980 

Valparalflo 144,964 

]i£ageLlaQ  Colony..  729 

Total 1,972,438 
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Bj  far  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade 
is  with  Great  Britain.  The  imports  conflist 
chiefly  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics ;  linens, 
silks,  paper,  perfumery,  leather,  wines,  and 
brandy ;  nankeens,  tea,  sagar,  tobacco,  sperma- 
ceti, candles,  oil,  etc.  From  Peru  and  Central 
America  are  received  dyes,  coifee,  pearls,  su- 
gar, c'acao,  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  salts,  and 
spirits;  and  from  Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
Kepublic,  mat^  or  Paraguayan  tea,  and  cdso 
European  goods. 

The  imports  for  1870  were  as  follows : 

CoDatrlM.  Value. 

Great  Britain $13,760,000 

France 6,060,000 

Germany 2,690,000 

United  Btatee 1,980,000 

Peru 1,470,000 

TJrnguay 80,000 

Argentine  Bepubllc 820,000 

Bolivia 160,000 

BmzU 560,000 

Central  America 170,000 

Other  coontiieB  of  America 400,000 

Bel^nm 670,000 

Yanoos  Baropean  Statea 850,000 

Total $28,100^000 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  value  of  goods 
received  in  trarmtu. 

The  articles  most  extensively  exported  are 
copper,  silver,  wheat,  fiour,  barley,  hides,  and 
wool.  The  following  table  shows  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  for  1870: 

CottBtriei.  VaIim, 

Great  Britain $16,450,000 

Peru 6,220,000 

Uruguay 940,000 

Argentine  Republic 80,000 

Bolivia 880,000 

Brazil 100,000 

Central  America 80,000 

United  States 860,000 

Other  Ameiican  coontrleB 270,000 

France 1,780.000 

Germany 130,000 

Belgium, 20,000 

Other  European  countries 10,000 

Total $26,260,000 

To  the  above  totals  may  be  added,  perhaps, 
$200,000  for  imports  from  Asia,  etc.,  and  about 
$800,000  for  exports  to  countries  not  enumer- 
ated in  the  table ;  so  that  the  whole  foreign 
trade  of  Chili  for  1870  may  be  recapitulated  as 
follows: 

Importo $28,100,000 

''^      200,000 

$28,800,000 

Ezporto $26,260,000 

'^       800,000 

27,060,000 

Total $56,860,000 

The  ordinary  receipts  of  the  Government 
amounted,  in  1871,  to  $11,788,500,  and  the 
ordinary  expenditures  to  $12,542,493,  show- 
ing a  deficit  of  $753,993.  The  deficit  in 
1869  reached  $2,481,443 ;  in  1870  it  was  $2,- 
464,484. 

The  various  sources  of  the  national  revenue, 
with  the  amounts  produced  by  each,  were,  in 
1870,  as  follows : 


Customs  duties $6,488,182 

State  railways 1,607,521 

National  monopolies 1,407,M9 

Beal-estate  tax 649,889 

Alcabala  (exchange  duties) 867,501 

Patent  righto 847,012 

Post-office 160,815 

Sale  of  MeJiUones  guano 01,500 

bundrles 467,46S 

Total $11,687,781 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure 
for  the  year  1872  : 

Ministry  of  the  Interior $2,RS0,S94 

Hinistry  of  Foreign  Affliirs 112865 

Ministry  of  Justice,  Religion,  and  Inatniction  1 ,750,(WJ 

Ministry  of  Finances 4,89:i,958 

Ministry  of  War  and  Navy 8,187,568 

Total $12,514,808 

Tbe  national  revenue  in  1862  was  $14,000,- 
000 ;  in  1872  it  reached  $37,600,000,  showing 
an  increase  of  $23,500,000  in  ten  years.  The 
following  were  the  elements  of  the  national 
debt  on  the  1st  of  January,  1871 : 


HOm  DKBT. 

Ca|dtaL 

IntoTMt 

Aswrtm- 
lIoD,  1S70. 

Debt  at  8  per  cent 

Debto  at  8  per  cent 

Hallway  loans  at  6  per  ct 

Other  debta,  ttom  8  to  6 

per  cent 

$8,216,200 
2,585,400 
2,986,000 

7,946,149 

$97,853 
216,128 
185,700 

885,144 

$45,550 
116.200 
110,000 

Total 

$16,781,749 

$1,916,600 
6,455,000 
5,018,000 
9,863,000 
6,096.500 

885.021  isn  7St) 

POBSIOH  nSBT. 

Loan  of  1843,  at  8  per  ct. . 
Loan  of  1818,  at  4i    '' 
Loan  of  1870,  at  5      *' 
Loan  of  1867,  at  6     *' 
Loan  of  1866,  at  7      *' 

68,965 
294,300 
268,175 
575,280 
866,590 

60,000 
85.0(0 
60.500 

140,500 

Total.......... 

$27,848,000 
$44,1774,749 

$1,548,810 
$2,888,834 

1661,000 

Total  national  debt  in 
January,  1871 

$822,750 

The  port  movements  in  1870  were  as  follows: 

Entered:  5,091  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
of  2.510,000  tons. 

The  merchant-navy  in  1871  comprised  75 
vessels,  of  15,870  tons  measurement. 

There  were,  in  the  republic,  at  the  end  of 
1872,  the  following  railways  completed  from 
Santiago  to  Cnric6. 

EUometm. 

From  Santlsf^)  to  Curic6 U'5 

From  Santiago  to  Valparaiso 164 

From  Caldera  to  San  Antonio 150 

From  O vail e  to  Tongay 68 

From  Coqulmbo  to  Las  Gardas 69 

From  Pabellon  to  ChafiarciUo 43 

From  Carrlzal  Alto  to  Carrizal  Bajo 40 

From  Llalllai  to  San  Felipe i9 

Total  In  operation 761 

The  following  lines  are  in  oonrse  of  con- 
struction: From  Talcahuano  to  Chilian,  1^0 
kilometres;  from  San  Fernando  to  La  Pal- 
milla,  80  kilometres ;  and  from  San  Felipe  to 
Santa  Rosa  de  los  Andes,  15  kilometres.  The 
lines  from  Santiago  to  Curic6  and  from  San- 
tiago to  Valparaiso  are  almost  exclusively  tbe 
property  of  the  state,  as  will  also  be  the  lines 
at  present  in  process  of  building. 

But  few  telegraph-lines  exist  hitherto  in 
Chili;  but  several  have  been  projected,  and 
are  in  course  of  construction. 
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In  Jolj,  1873,  a  transandine  line,  connecting  raise  the  town  of  Yicafia  to  the  rank  of  a 

Santiago  and  Baenos  Ayres  (the  capital  of  the  city,  and  the  petition  was  granted. 

Argentine  Bepublic),  was  opened  to  the  public  At  the  port  of  Tres  Montes,  in  the  island  of 

service.  Gaaitecas,  in  the  archipelago  of  Ohilo^,  an  es- 

Aboat  the  close  of  18T1  an  exclnsive  privi-  tablishmenthas  been  commmenced  for  the  pur- 

lege  was  granted  to  C4rlos  D.  Gibbs,  for  the  pose  of  preserving  sbell-fish,  among  which  the 

introduction  of  a  new  method  of  illumination  white  muscle,  which  grows  so  large  and  fine 

bv  means  of  purified  naphtha.  on  this  coast,  is  perhaps  the  best ;  $25,000 

The  President  of  the  republic  decreed  that  were  already  invested  in  the  enterprise,  and  it 

in  every  one  of  the  Catholic  cemeteries  a  was  the  intention  of  the  proprietors  to  invest 

space  should  be  set  apart  for  the  interment  of  in  it  $25,000  more. 

dissenters,  who  will  be  buried  according  to  The  President  of  the  republic  visited  the 

the  rites  of  their  respective  churches.    This  city  of  Valparaiso  in  the  early  part  of  the 

measure  was  denounced  by  the  press  as  un-  year,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  in  person 

constitutional,  and  against  the  canonical  laws,  the  different  institutions  in  that  city,   with 

as  depriving  the  Church  of  a  portion  of  her  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  the  material  and 

property,  and  devoting  it  to  the  sepulture  of  intellectual  progress  of  that  part  of  the  state, 

the  bodies  of  her  declared  enemies.  On  the  4th  of  March  died,  at  his  country- 

In  January,  1872,  a  bill  was  presented  to  seat,  the  General  of  Division,  Don  Manual  Gar- 

Coagreas  conceding  to  one  0.  D.  Ramirez,  as  cfa,  aged  70  years,  forty-three  of  which  had  been 

discoverer  of  guano  at  Magellan's  Straits,  the  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country ;  he  had 

right  to  remove  and  sell  8,000  tons  of  that  lived  in  absolute  retirement  from  public  affairs 

fertilizer  from  the  islands  of  Santa  Magdalena  since  1862,   wlien  he  ceased  to  occupy  the 

flud  Onarto  Maiter,  for  the  sum  of  $8,000,  position  of  Minister  of  War  and  the  Navy,  in 

within  the  space  of  one  year.    A  controversy  the  discharge  of  which  functions  he  gained 

was  likely  to  arise  between  Chili  and  the  Ar-  much  honor.     He  particularly  distinguished 

^utine  Republic  respecting  the  Straits  terri-  himself  in  the  war  of  independence ;  and  his 

tory,  the  discovery  of  guano  having  already  uprightness  and  bravery  throughout  his  long 

caused  much  noise  in  the  Argentine  press,  military  experience  elicited  universal  admira- 

which  is  clamoring  for  the  Government  to  tion   and   esteem.      He    was    several   times 

examine  the  question  of  sovereignty.  deputy,  and  twice  minister  of  state,  in  which 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  an  offer  latter  capacity  his  determined  and  patriotic 

was  made  to  the  Brazilian  Government  to  con«  spirit  enabled  him  ou  numerous  occasions  to 

struct  a  railway,  eighteen  hundred  miles  in  render   signal   service    to    his    Government, 

length,  across  Brazil,  for  £10,000,000.    The  Another  hero  of  the  independence  died  at 

object  proposed  to  be  realized  wlis  the  union  Santiago   about  the    same  time   as  General 

of  this  line  with  another  to  cross  Peru,  and  Garcia,  at  the  advanced  age  of  130  years, 

thos  pat    Rio  Janeiro   in    connection  with  Some  idea  of  the  mineral  wealth  which  still 

Lima.     The   councillor   Manuel  da  Guncha  abounds  in  the  district  of  Copiap<5  may  be 

Gal^o  reported  favorably  on  the  subject.  gathered  from  the  fact  that  one  steamer  took 

The  Chilian  Government  announced  its  in-  from  the  port  of  Oaldera  alone  upward  of 

tention  of  applying  to  that  of  the  United  $9,000,000  worth  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

States  for  permission  to  send  on  board  their  It  was  decided  that  the  Caracoles  Railway 

slup3-of-war  a  few  Chilian  youths  destined  for  should  have  Mejillones  for  its  terminus, 

the  naval  service,  as   has  been  done  with  The  appointment  of  Seflor  Don  Benjamin 

respect  to  the  English  men-of-war.  Yicuila  Mackenna  as  Intendente  of  Santiago, 

Large  deposits  of  coal  were  discovered  in  in  March,  was  universally  hailed  with  satisfac- 

Cobquecura,  in  the  department  of  Itata.  tion.    It  was  now  to  be  hoped  that  a  new  era 

Bv  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  of  enterprise  and  prosperity  would  dawn  upon 

February,  the  Government  was  shortly  to  call  Santiago.    Sefior  Mackenna  is  acknowledged 

for  tenders  for  the  construction  of  a  mole  in  to  be  a  man  of  talent  as  well  as  energy.    Hav- 

the  port  of  Valparaiso,  the  cost  of  which  was  ing  returned  from  abroad  shortly  before  his 

not  to  exceed  $400,000.  appointment  to  his  new  post,  he  is  undoubted- 

The  Council  of  State  approved  of  the  bills  ly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  of 

passed  by  Congress  for  the  navigation  of  the  other  lands,  and  will   not   fail  to  see   that 

river  Valdivia,  and  the  construction  of  the  that  wealthy  and  beautiful  city  requires  many 

llaasco  &  Yallenan  Railway.  radical  improvements. 

A  measure  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  The  streets  of  Iquique  were  shortly  to  be 

in  March,  by  which  religious  instruction  would  lighted  with  gas,  a  twenty-years  privilege  for 

Qo  longer  be  obligatory  in  private  educational  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Grovemment. 

esitabrishments,  and  a  spirited  discussion  was  Several   important   coal-mines    were   dis- 

maintained  in  the  periodical  press  concerning  covered  along  the  Gulf  of  Arauco,  particularly 

tbe  expediency  of  that  act.  on  both  banks  of  the  Carampangue  River,  near 

Some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  de-  its  mouth,  where  important  labors  were  in 

partment  of  Elqui,  which  contains  a  popula-  prosecution  with  a  view  to  their  working, 

lion  of  13,000,  petitioned  the  Government  to  The  coal  is  considered  not  inferior  in  quality 
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to  what  has  already  been  worked  in  the  ter-  with  the  mediation  of  the  Government  of  the  United 

ritory.     From  these  discoveries  there  wiU  ac-  States,  was  signed  at  Washington  on  April  11, 1871, 

y»«.,^v»rv*^«i«  «  •.-^fi*  *^  4.u^  ^^»»4.-«.:»  ««««««!  between  the  representatives  ot  the  alhed  republics 

crue  not  only  a  profit  to  the  country  in  general,  ^^  ^^^  ^^e  part,  and  the  representative  of  Spain  on 

put  a  saving  to  the  national  treasury,  coal  be-  the  other,  has  been  already  ratified  by  the  respective 

ing  in  great  demand,  for  which  reason  people  Governments,  with  tho  oxoeption  of  that  of  I^ni.  to 

have  had  to  contract  for  it  at  Lota  at  the  rate  which  was  conceded  an  extension  of  time,  to  enable 

of  $7  per  quintal.    Accordmg  to  report,  in  one  Lirl'^IS.l^Y^^^^^^ 

single  vein  five  feet  m  height  and  about  160  The  refusal  of  Spain  to  male  us  the  reparation  due 

ciMaras  m  superficial  extent,  there  are  es*  for  her  excesses  has  postponed  to  an  indefinite  pe- 

timated  to  be  4,000,000  tons.  nod  the  celebration  of  peace,  but  tlie  truce  entered 

At  Santiago  it  is  in  contemplation  to  form  a  '^^J-^^^  removed  the  obstacles  that  the  former  state 

joint-stockcompanyfortheexportationofjufi-  S^'J^SXJl^.^t^e^SSSjS^^SLtt'drd 

wy-bark,  great  quantities  of  which  have  been  ug  to  celebrate  that  treaty, 
exported  for  some  time  back.    The  new  com- 

pany  may  cultivate  it  in  this  country,  estab-  yfith  respect  to  the  settlement  of  the  boun- 

lishing  new  industries  and  rendering  it  more  ^.*ry  question  between  Chili  and  the  Argen- 

productive.  *^^®  Kepublic  and  Bolivia,  the  President  spoke 

The  exportation  of  silver  and  copper  from  liopefiilly,  as  follows  : 

Coquimbo  during  1871  was  as  follows  :  Questions  of  limits  with  the  Argentine  Bepublic 

To  England. — ^217  kilos    bar-silver;    2171-  and  Bolivia  continued  to  be  discuBsed  with  all  the 

ditto  fine  silver;  14,141,589  ditto  regulus;  1,708  teppei^ce  and  moderation  which  our  right  and  the 

/liffrv   /ir^Tx^A.  ^l^.    QT  yion  Ai^4.^  «««««f;V>™-  friendly  and  fraternal  bonds  that  hnk  us  to  those 

ditto   copper-ore;    87,490  ditto  argentiferous  countries  require ;  and  I  hope  that  in  a  short  time  the 

copper-ofe ;  and  110,102  ditto  silver-ore.  diflBoulties  now  standing  in  the  way  of  the  celebra- 

2\>  France. — 69  kilos  fine  silver.  tion  of  definite  and  mutually  satisfactory  arrange- 

7b  P<?rw.— 2,502  kilos  bar  and  ingot  copper,  ments  will  be  overcome. 

»J^l  ^f  ^t''  «<K;ordiBg  to  the  tari^  is  i,„^^a?o'f'^^s?^r.,SVtZro^tSTeX?Si;5.^ 

|4,179,520.     The    duties   paid   amounted    to  the  Roman  CathoUo  fchurch,  have  suggested  the  ne- 

$82,193.16,  and  the  mumcipal  dues  to  $112.01.  cessity  of  the  following  measure,  namely :  That  in 

Congress  was  opened  June  Ist,  by  the  Pres-  all  Catholic  cemeteries  there  be  set  apart  aportionof 

ident    Among  the  measures  first  submitted  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  bodies  of  those  to 

■arna  r,n^  f/^f  lYinlrin^  ,-a^/tiSiof{/x»  »^,»n»io^»«.  whom  thc  ChuTch  dcnics  ecclesiastical  buna],  and 

was  one  for  making  \accmation  compulsory.  that  the  cemeteries  that  may  be  constructed  in  future, 

Messrs.  bancnez  (a  Cox  have  made  a  propo-  with  their  fiscal  or  mumcipal  moneys,  shall  be  laic«l 

sal  to  the  Government  to  grant  them  permis-  or  common, 

sion  to  bring  to  Chili  5,000  immigrants,  pos-  The  justice  of  the  latter  determination  cannot  be 

sessed  of  suflSoient  capital  to  purchase  450,000  i?i!LP.V™iT%«**"  """^^^  ^-  ^®  ^"^T^^^^f  1^ 

■I      *            r      u*     1.1    1      1     *                 A    XT     •  the  service  of  all.   But,  as  some  time  must  elapse 

hectares  of  cultivable  land,  at  or  near  to  Naci-  before  laical  cemeteries  exist  in  aU  our  towns,  it  is 

miento,  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  hectare.   In  other  necessary  to  order  the  separation  of  the  part  of  which 

words,  they  solicit  permission  to  pay  intb  the  I  have  spoken,  in  the  CathoUo  cemeteries.    By  tliis 

national  exchequer,  during  a  period  not  ex-  measure  the  repetition  of  past  conflicts  will  be  avoid- 

ceeding  ten  years,  the  sum,  in  hard  cash,  of  ^^'  "^^  ^^  legitimate  interest  of  aU  consulted. 

$450,000!     In  exchange  for  their  services.  The  remainder  of  the  message  is  devoted  to 

Messrs.  Sanchez  &  Cox  demand  for  themselves  indicating  measures  of  social  reform. 

1,000  hectares  of  land  for  every  100  colonists  The  opening  of  Congress  was  signalized  by 

they  procure,  and,  for  the  colonists,  exemption  the  presentation  of  several  very  important 

from  import  duty  on  their  efifects,  exemption  measures.    Among  them  may  be  mentioned  a 

from  taxes  for  fifteen  years,  and  a  free  school  bill  for  legalizing  civil  marriages ;    one  for 

to  every  500  colonists.  abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  (^fi- 

The  Santiago  correspondent  of  the  Patria  legium  ctericale);  one  for  authorizing  the 
says  that  an  agent  of  the  house  of  Eothschild  President  of  the  republic  to  enter  into  con- 
has  purchased  the  Santiago  &  Valparaiso  tracts  with  private  individuals  for  the  intro- 
RaOway,  and  also  offered  to  construct  the  pro-  duction  of  immigrants;  one  for  the  abolition 
posed  new  line  between  Valparaiso  and  Santi-  of  flogging ;  one  for  a  new  assessment  of 
ago,  via  Melapilla.  landed  property :  one  for  the  abolition  of  the 
•  The  Banco  Nacional  de  Bolivia  was  declared  tobacco  monopoly ;  and  another  for  the  repeal 
legally  incorporated.  of  the  duty  on  foreign  coal. 

125  tons  of  ore  from  Caracoles  produced  in  The  fiscal  revenue  for  1871  was  $11,788,- 

London  an  average  of  over  $10,000  per  ton.  600.83. 

An  exclusive  privilege  was  granted,  for  a  A  vast  number  of  sulgects  of  public  neces- 
term  of  eight  years,  for  the  introduction  into  sity  were  laid  before  Congi*ess  after  the  open- 
Chili  of  an  apparatus  for  the  carriage  of  pas-  ing  of  the  session  in  June ;  and  botli  Cham- 
sengers  and  goods,  by  metallic  cables  affixed  bers  seemed  to  rival  each  other  in  activity  and 
to  posts,  or,  in  other  words,  a  kind  of  aerial  determination  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed 
railway.  upon  them. 

President  Errazuriz,  in  his  message  to  Con-  Seflor  Beyes  presented  a  bill  to  the  Senate 

gress,  referring  to  the  treaty  with  Spain,  said :  for  the  formation  of  a  new  plan  of  the  city  of 

The  treaty  of  armistice  and  indefinite  truoo  which,  Santiago,  with  a  view  to  widen  the  streets, 
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beautify  it,  and  improve  its  sanitary  condition;  such  other  places  as  tlie  shareholders  might 

and  anotiier  concerning  marriage  among  dis-  decide  upon.    The  company  was  called  *^  Dro- 

senters.    The  non-Oatholic  residents  of  Val-  gueria  y  Botica  Naciooal." 
poraiso  expressed,  in  a  memorial  to  Congress,        The  Chilian  Minister  of  Finance  approved 

their  approbation  of  Sefior  Reyeses  bill  for  the  of  the  articles  of  association  of  the  new  bank 

reform  of  the  articles  of  the  civil  code  relative  called  "  Banco  Sud- Americano."    The  capital 

tomarriagesbetweendissenters,  declaring  that  to  commence  with  is  $500,000,  and  five  per 

they  prefer  civil  marriage  to  being  married  by  cent,  to  be  kept  as  a  reserve. 
a  Catholic  priest.  An  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  company 

The  President  asked  the  permission  of  Con-  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  railway  from 

gress  to  close  contracts  relating  to  the  coloni-  the  Palmillos  to  Port  Hapel,  or  some  other 

zation  of  lands  belonging  to  the  Government,  post  near  to  Rapel. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the^  business       The  Intendente  of  Valparaiso  addressed  a 
was  larger,  and  a  number  of  projects  were  note  to  the  Minister  of  Marine,  recommending, 
proposed,  some  of  which  were  of  consider-  in  view  of  the  increase  of  the  navy,  the  con- 
able  importanpe.    Among  the  latter  was  one  stmction  of  a  dry  dock  in  some  convenient 
for  a  reform  of  the  electoral  laws,  which,  if  place  in  the  archipelago  of  Chilo6.    From  the 
adopted,  would  justify  the  claim  of  Chili  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  it  is  seen  that 
sovereignty  of  the  people.    Another,  worthy  the  receipts  of  the  custom-house  in  1871  show, 
of  mention,  was  for  the  abolition  of  flogging,  as  compared  with  1870,  a  falling  off  of  $495,- 
and  suggested  by  the  cruelty  with  which  that  276.22.    The  first  five  months  of  the  present 
punishment  had  been  inflicted  in  several  in-  year  show  an  increase  of  $356,205.31,  as  com- 
stances  daring  the  year.  pared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
The  Council  of  State  approved  a  bill  au-  year.    The  net  profits  of  the  Estanco  in  1871 
thorizing  the  President  of  the  republic  to  ap-  amounted  to  $711,624.85,  a  decrease,  as  com^ 
propriate  a  sum  not  exceeding  $50,000  to  the  pared  with  the  previous  year,  of  $62,9S9.13. 
construction  of  such  works  as  may  be  neces-        A  new  joint-stock  company  was  formed,, 
sary  to  improve  the  navigation  of  Maule  bar,  called  La  JSmpresaria,  with  a  capital  of  $600,- 
which  is  the  port  of  Concepcion.  000,  for  the  purpose  of  wooing  several  minefr 
Much  interest  was  excited  by  the  publica-  at  Caracoles.    Among  the  large  transactions 
tion  of  the  sentence  of  the  Judge  of  the  Court  in  mining  property  that  took  place  during  the 
of  Appeals,  Sefior  Ugarte  Zonteno,  for  the  year  was  the*  purchase,  by  the  wealthy  firm  of 
flo^ng  of  Jos6  Rei,  who  died  from  the  effects  Escobar,  Ossa  &  Company,  of  the  mines  of  Don 
of  the  infliction.    The  judge  condemned  the  Federico  Yerela,  at  Challaral,  for  the  sum  of 
chief  of  police,  Don  Diego  Perales,  to  the  $1,200,000.    Messrs.  Watson  &  Meiggs,  of  V^- 
penal^  of  death ;  the  acting-surgeon,  Don  Juan  paraiso,  and  Don  Marcial  Martinez,  of  Santiago, 
N.  Favres,  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  in  the  obtained  a  privilege  from  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
penitentiary,  forbidding  him  at  the  same  time  ment  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
to  exercise  his  profession ;  and  the  jailer,  Gui-  Mejillones  to  the  celebrated  silver-mines  at 
Uermo  Silva,  for  the  crime  of  perjury  in  the  Caracoles,  in  Chili.    The  price,  including  sta^ 
same  case,  to  ten  years*  confinement.  tions,  roliing-stock,  wharf  at  Mejillones,  water- 
Mr.  Studdy  Leigh  presented  a  petition  to  condensers,  etc.,  was  to  be  $40,000  per  mile. 
Congress,  stating  that  the  obstacles  no  longer  The  total  length  will  be  about  100  miles.    Tha 
existed  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the  lay-  works  were  to  be  commenced  six  months  after 
ing  of  a  submarine  telegraph-line  to  connect  the  date  of  the  contract,  under  a  penalty  of 
South  America  with  the  United  States  and  $200,000 ;  and  the  line  to  be  finished  in  three 
Europe.     Within  eighteen  months,  at  the  very  years  and  a  half,  under  a  penalty  of  $5,000  a 
latest,  the  company  now  engaged  in  laying  tele-  month,  the  Bolivian  Government  to  pay  to  the- 
graphic  lines  in  various  parts  of  the  world  will  contractors  a  like  sum  for  each  month  of  delay 
devote  its  whole  attention  to  the  submersion  beyond  that  time.    Payment  is  to  be  made  in 
of  the  cable  through  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  bonds  issued  at  80;  but,  if  the  price  should  at 
Thesubscriptionsof  the  port  of  Valparaiso  for  any  time  exceed  90,  the  excess  is  to  be  equally 
providing  accommodation  to  the  sick  through  divided  between  the  Bolivian  (rovemment  and 
the  prevailing  epidemic — small-pox — amounts  the  contractors.    The  contractors  oblige  them- 
to  $18,000,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  fund  selves  to  place  the  bonds  at  7i  per  cent,  interest, 
would  reach  at  least,  for  Valparaiso  alone,  the  with  an  accumulative  amortization  of  2  per 
sum  of  $27,000,  independently  of  the  sums  cent.    It  is  understood  that  the'construction  of 
given  by  the  municipality.    Liberal  subscrip-  the  line  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hill, 
tions  had  been  raised  for  the  sufferers.    In       The  National  Agricultural  Society  distributed 
Santiago  they  amounted  to  $19,504.    The  di-  a  considerable  quantity  of  tobacco-seed,  for  the- 
rectory  of  the  !N'ational  Bank  sent  to  the  in-  purpose  of  testing  the  capabilities  of  Chilian 
tendente  a  donation  of  $2,000.    The  artillery  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  this  plant.   The  Chili 
harracks  were  transformed  into  a  huge  laza-  Congress  was  interrupte<1  up  to  the  end  of  Au- 
retto.    A  joint-stock  company,  with  a  capital  gust.    Fears  of  the  epidemic — small-pox — was 
of  $100,000,  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  said  to  be  the  reason  why  a  quorum  could  not 
establishing   drug-stores  in  Valparaiso,  and  he  obtdned* 
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A  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  took  place  The  National  Society  of  Agriculture,  an  in-* 

between  the  Bolivian  Minister,  Dr.  R,  BastUlos,  defatigable  toiler  in  behalf  of  the  agricultural 

and  the  Chilian  Governmeut,  toward  the  end  interests  of  Chili,  was  preparing  to  send  a  col- 

of  the  year;  but  friendly  sentiments  were  after-  lection  of  various  agricultural  products  to  the 

ward  reSstablished  between  the  two  countries,  great  exhibition  to  be  opened  at  Vienna  on  the 

An  International  Exhibition  was  inaugurated  Ist  of  May,  1878. 
at  Santiago  in  September.  Among  the  meas-  A  company  was  to  be  formed  at  La  Serena, 
ures  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  Congress  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  that  city 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  during  an  extraordi-  to  Elgin ;  and  the  Copiapd  Railway  Company 
nary  session,  was  the  petition  of  Messrs.  Clark  are  to  extend  their  line  to  the  Cordillera.  Con- 
&  Company,  soliciting  an  exclusive  privilege  siderable  interest  has  been  awakened  concem- 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years  for  working  a  raS-  ing  the  development  of  the  carboniferous  de- 
way  line  that  shall  cross  the  Andes  and  con-  posits  of  the  republic,  in  consequence  of  a  recent 
nect  the  State  lines  with  the  provinces  of  San  and  unexampled  advance  in  the  price  of  coal. 
Juan  and  Mendoza.  Successful  explorations  have  been  made  in  the 

The  value  of  the  commerce  between  Chili  south,  and  numerous  companies  formed  for  the 

and  the  Transandine  provinces,  in  1871,  was  purpose  of  working  the  seams  that  have  been 

$1,412,198.    Sixty  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  hitherto  discovered. 

yearly  imported  from  the  Argentine  provinces.  CHINA,*  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.    The 

The  yearly  number  of  passengers  by  this  line  present  name  of  the  Emperor  is  Tung-Khih 

it  is  calculated  would  be  90,000.    The  line  of  (signifying    "United  Order").    At  first  the 

steamers  of  the  Compafiia  Sud- Americana  was  name  Kee-tsiang  had  been  adopted  for  the  new 

to  be  extended  as  far  as  Callao  not  later  than  government,  but  it  was  subsequently  changed. 

January,  1873.    The  first  of  the  new  steamers  The  Emperor  was  born  in  April  21,  1856,  and 

to  arrive  in  Valparaiso  will  probably  inaugurate  has  ruled  since  August  21,  1861. 

the  extension  of  the  line  to  Callao.  The  area  of  China  proper  is  estimated  at 

A  proposition  of  the  Peruvian  President  to  from  1,294,000  to  1,648,000  square  miles;  of 

impose  an  import  duty  on  nitrate  of  soda  China  and  its  dependencies  at  about  4,700,000 

created  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  Chili.   It  was  square  miles.    The  population  of  China  proper 

alleged  by  well-informed  persons  that,  if  the  is  about  420,000,000;    of  the  dependencies, 

measure  was  sanctioned  by  Congress,  Iquique  Mantchooria  has  8,000,000 ;  Mongolia,  8,000,- 

would  be  ruined.  000 ;  Thibet,  11,000,000 ;  Corea,  9,000,000 ;  ag- 

A  subscription  was  opened  for  the  purpose  gregate  population  of  the  dependencies,  26,000,- 

of  defraying  the  cost  of  an  expiatory  column,  000 ;  population  of  the  empire  and  its  depen- 

and  a  small  chapel  also,  to  be  erected  on  the  dencies,  446,000,000. 

site  occupied  by  the  ill-fated  church  of  La  Com-  The  army  is  said  to  consist  of  678  companies 

paftia,  in  Santiago.    The  Hon.  J.  P.  Root,  Uni-  (of  100  men  each)  of  Mantchoos ;  of  211  coni- 

ted  States  minister,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  panics  of  Mongolians,  of  106,000  Chinese,  all 

Minister  of  Marine,  thanking  him,  in  the  name  cavalry,  and  500,000  native  infantry.    To  these 

of  the  United  States  Government  and  in  his  must  be  added  125, 000  irregular  militia;  total, 

own,  for  the  assistance  rendered  at  Punta  Are-  820,000.    The  soldiers  when  not  in  active  ser- 

nas  to  the  survivors  of  the  crew  of  the  American  vice  carry  on  a  trade  in  their  own  houses,  and 

vessel  Golden  Hyde.    A  postal  convention  be-  China  has,  therefore,  not  a  regular  army  like 

tween  Chili  and  the  United  States  of  Colom-  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Ajiierica. 

bia  was  approved.    There  were  exported  from  The  customs  returns  show  the  following 

Lota,  in  July  and  August,  for  foreign  part«,  amount  of  duties  paid : 

2,086  tons  of  coal,  619,146  kilos,  bar  copper,  ^  ..        • » •    rr  ■?        /r  ;  /t  m   ;        »^  At  r«v 

aiid  40,000  fire-bricks.  I)uhe8 patd  in  ffaihMn:^els  (I  Tael  equal  (o  $1.62) 

A  joint-stock  company  was  about  to  be  es-  ranc». 


tablished  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph-  duths. 

line  between  Caldera  and  Lota,  communicating 


with  all  the  principal  intermediate  towns  upon  ^oJt  duties! !!!!!!!!!!!!.'! 

the  coast.    According  to  published  reports.  Tonnage  datieB !!.'.*!.'!.' !.'!'.! 

from  the  16th  to  the  22d  of  September,  there  Baty  paid  by  coaBting trade, 

arrived  at  Santiago,  over  the  Southern  Rail-  l>»ty  on  home  productions.. 
way,  8,875  persons,  being  at  the  rate  of  2,000         Total  taeto 


187*. 


9,646,848 


isn. 


8,669,260 

8.647.969 

6,160,988 

6,881.583 

£07.816 

204.798 

449,214 

609.066 

168,681 

809,':  13 

11^6,146 


persons  dmly.    This  shows  the  mterest  which  ^    following  is  the  official  report  of  the 

0^^l^%hT^^^Z2ZZA^JfJ^^^^<^  fo'eS««  commence  of  China  in  the  years  1869 

fl«ftn;  V^ritiTTl^?  JIm!^  nn^  5^^^  0^^  1870-the  Commercial  tael  at  $1.48.    It 

SeiaX^sfoS^^S^emheTwas*  to  STas^^friel  t'  t^S  £oS"fii^ 

be  of  flowers  prodnced  by  plants  or  ^eeds  fe-  ^V.V^^'A^''Ji:^A:^'SJTe 

rw'/rthrnra'^  S  ttra"se%^'  ^l  trade  at  eacUf  the  open  port.: 

seeds;  the  ot;her,  from  March  to  April,  1878.  ,  ^ee  A»b.can  annual  Ctclop^ia of  ifm  tor  tn 

WiU  be  of  fruits  ana  regetables.  aficonnt  of  tbe  ConncU  of  State. 
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ntADINO  OOUNTRIEB. 


Great  Britain 

UoD^Kon^. 

Bast  IndittB 

Japan 

Aiutralla 

Singapore. 

Siam. 

Philippine  Isles 

Java 

Cischin  China 

Amoov  Provinces. . . . 

Siberia. 

United  States 

Sontti  America. 

European  Conthicnt. 

British  Cliannel 

Otlier  coontries 


1870. 


Imporli. 


Total..-. 

Be€zports,  1671. 


Leare, 


26,»50,000 

iu,Tro,ooo 

90,570,000 

i,4ao^ 
6ao,ooo 

790,000 
&10,000 
260,000 
80,000 
870,000 
100,000 


ExpoHi* 


480,000 

290,000 
640,000 


72,990,000 
8,000,000 


69,390,000 


31,730,000 

11,410,000 

120,000 

3,760,000 

1,580,000 

800.000 

100,00( 

210,0% 

S40,00a 

80,000 

980,000 


187L 


ImpoiU. 


29,150,000 

25,880,000 

20,920,000 

2,120.000 

420,000 

680,000 

250,000 

220,000 

150,000 

210,000 

140,000 


8,620,000 
ldO,000{ 

2,990,009 

480,000 

80,00J 


60,000 


61,690,000 


61,690.000 


26,000 


10,000 


80.410,000 
2,229,000 


78,190.00C. 


89,810,000 

12,600,000 

240,000 

1,380,000 

1,680,000 

800,000 

120,000 

190,000 

940,000 

160,000 

20,000 

1,090,000 

11,690,000 

100,000 

4,060,000 

840,000 

820,00u 


FOBTS  07KHXD  TO  TOR- 

SXOK  COUKTBIBB. 


ShaDghai. 
Canton.. . . 
Swatow . . 

Amov 

Foochow . 


74,860,000 


74,860,000 


Takao  (Formosa). . 
Tamsul  (Formosa). 

Nidfenio 

Tschm-kiang 

Kin-kiang 

lianlcow 

Tschi-fa  (Cheefoo). 

Tien-Tsin 

New-tsduiang 


Total 

Befizports. 


Leave 


i8n. 


Inporli. 


Ezportk 


66,970,000 

6,610,000 

6,660,000 

4,280,000 

2,980,000 

480,000 

420,000 

66,000 


180,000 

820,000 

1,840,000 

210,000 


80,410,000 
2,220,000 


78,190,000 


40,150,000 

18,840,000 

430,000 

2,710,000 

12,110,000 

490,000 

70,000 

10,000 


80,000 

8,560,000 

150,000 

120,000 

100,000 


74,860,000 


74,860,000 


The  following  table  shows  the  articles  of  import  and  export  in  1870-'71,  and  their  respective 
Talnea : 


DIPORT3. 


Opium 

Cotton  goods 

Woollen  goods 

Cotton,  mw  material 

Metals 

Yarioiu  articles 

Total  taels..^.... 


TMb. 


1870. 


25,780,000 
22,040,000 
6,500,000 
4,000,000 
8,280,000 
7,110,000 


1871. 


99,260,000 
29,800,000 
4,770,000 
8,970,000 
2,440,000 
7,950,000 


09,290,000         78,190.000 


EXPORTS. 


Tea 

Silk,  raw 

SUk  goods 

Various 

Total  taels 


Tteh. 


1870. 


80,280,000 

21,270,000 

2,040,000 

8,100,000 


61,690,000 


1871. 


40,120,000 

25,960,000 

2,600,000 

6,280,000 


74,860,000 


The  movement  of  shipping,  in  all  the  Chinese  ports  (arrivals  and  clearances),  was  as  follows : 


FLAGS  OP 


Great  Britain. 

America 

Qermany 

Fiance 

Slam 

Ketheilands.. 

China. 

Besmaric 

Spain 

Sweden^ ...  . 
VdrUms. 

Total... 


1809. 


Ships. 


Tool. 


6,727 

4,155 

2,887 

218 

202 

IM 

4<^ 

231 

84 

100 

72 


14,802 


8,062,820 
2,746,615 

AAA  9tm 

uOo,3raO 
109,178 
86,182 
60,964 
89,686 
46,167 
10,120 
28,746 
22,068 


6,848,072 


1870. 


Ships. 


6,677 

4,547 

1,804 

194 

141 

276 

409 

838 

41 

195 

69 


14,186 


Toni. 


8,125,690 

3,004,746 

870,607 

79,824 

68,705 

81,547 

29,989 

76,866 

9,626 

49,226 

16,862 


6,907,628 


1871. 


Ships. 


7,160 

4,600 

1.480 

2'«7 

115 

203 

4T4 

278 

50 

218 

118 


14,968 


Tods. 


8,880,881 

8,187,643 

428,747 

135,829 

45,450 

60,791 

80,018 

69,871 

18,454 

64,884 

89,488 


7,881,667 


The  miyority  of  the  people  are  attached  to 
the  religion  of  Fo  (Baddha) ;  next  to  it  the  reli- 
gions of  Confacius  and  Lao-Tse  have  the  largest 
Domber  of  adherents.  The  Bnddhists  have 
namerons  monasteries,  which  have  endowments 
sufficient  to  maintain  their  occnpants  in  more 
or  less  comfort  Morning  and  evening  service 
is  chanted  in  Sanscrit,  which  neither  the  priest 
cor  his  hearers  understand.  The  monasteries 
afford  shelter  to  travellers,  and  the  inmates  are 
strict  vegetarians,  for  the  destruction  of  life  is 
hateful  to  Baddha.  Thej  are  celibate,  and  they 
shave  the  entire  head,  instead  of  only  the 
crown.  Personally,  they  seem  little  respected, 
but  command  some  consideration  in  virtue  of 
their  office.  The  people  are  rather  prone  to 
believe  evil  of  them,  and  still  more  so  of  the 
iwimeries.    But,  if  ignorant,  lazy,  and  dirty, 


the  monks  seem  at  least  harmless  members  of 
society ;  they  are  civil  to  visitors,  and-  quite 
tolerant  of  foreign  heretics.  They  are,  more- 
over, innocent  of  political  intrigue,  which  is  a 
monopoly  of  the  literatL 

The  Mohammedans  belonging  to  the  Chinese 
Empire  number  from  1,600,000  to  8,000,000, 
chiefly  in  Ohinese  Toorkistan,  and  the  south- 
western province  of  Yunnan.  In  both  parts 
of  the  empire  the  Mohammedans  have  been 
for  more  than  ten  years  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion against  the  Ohinese  Government,  and 
have  for  years  maintained  independent  states. 

The  population  of  the  English  colony  of 
Hong-Kong,  according  to  the  official  census  of 
1871,  was  124,198;  namely,  5,981  Europeans 
and  Americans,  2,828  Indians,  and  others  of 
mixed  blood,  and  115,444  Chinese.  These  nam- 
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bers  include  the  military  establishment,  and  devise  for  doing  so,  it  is  feared  that  the  doom 
the  crews  of  ships  in  the  harbor ;  and  allowance  of  the  country  round  Peking  is  pronounced, 
most  be  made  for  the  circmnstanoe  that  many  The  Emperor  of  China  was  married  at  Peking, 
of  the  Chinese  evade  enumeration,  suspecting  on  October  IGth.  There  was  no  public  ceremooy 
that  there  may  be  some  covert  design  in  view  outside  the  palace,  except  the  procession  to 
in  taking  a  census.  The  resident  European  bring  the  bride  thither,  and  the  whole  affair 
and  American  population  is  2,736 ;  869  of  them  passed  off  very  quietly. 
British,  1,367  Portuguese,  170  Germans,  183  The  Panthay  or  Mohammedan  rebels  in  the 
Americans,  and  60  French.  Mr.  Stewart,  in-  western  province  of  Yunnan  attracted  imusnal 
spector  of  Government  schools,  reports  that  the  attention,  from  the  fact  that  their  ruler  6iilei- 
number  of  scholars  taught  in  those  schools  in  man  sent  his  son  Hassan  as  a  special  messenger 
1870  was  1,190  boys  and  111  girls,  the  cost  to  the  courts  of  Europe,  in  order  to  establish 
being  nearly  £8,000.  The  central  school  had  friendly  connections.  Sultan  Suleiman,  who 
an  average  attendance  of  287,  and  the  school-  has  now,  for  several  years,  been  able  to  main- 
fees  for  the  year  amounted  to  $1,701.  Nearly  tain  a  complete  independence,  is  described  as 
all  the  first  class,  and  many  boys  in  the  second  an  intelligent  and  energetic  man,  who  has 
class,  were  married.  The  inspector  says  that  gained  the  confidence  of  his  people  to  a  high 
their  extreme  docility  makes  a  school  of  Chi-  degree.  He  resides  at  Talifu,  and  rules  with 
nese  boys  a  disciplinarian's  paradise.  His  an-  the  assistance  of  four  military  and  four  civil 
noyance  is,  that,  in  case  of  a  marriage  or  a  fu-  mandarins.  To  the  former  certain  districts  are 
neral  in  the  family,  nothing  less  than  a  month's  assigned,  but  every  matter  of  importance  must 
absence  is  thought  sufficient.  The  school  holi-  be  kid  before  the  Sultan,  who,  before  giving 
days  are  now  fixed  to  suit  the  two  most  im-  his  decision,  consults  the  civil  mandarins.  As 
port  ant  Chinese  holydays — viz.,  the  new  year,  soon  as  Suleiman  appeared  to  have  established 
und  the  tomb-festival.  The  boys  work  hard,  his  rule  on  a  firm  basis,  M^or  Sladen  was  sent 
stimulated  by  the  desire  for  respectable  and  out  by  the  Government  of  British  India,  in 
lucrative  employment.  The  failures  at  the  order  to  explore  this  territory.  In  his  report, 
annual  examination,  by  obtaining  less  than  a  Sladen  states  that  he  had  an  interview  with 
third  of  the  total  number  of  marks  assigned,  Suleiman,  and  that  the  latter  expressed  to  him 
are  few.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  95  boys  his  wish  to  enter  into  commercial  relations 
left  the  school.  Of  these,  40  are  in  business  as  with  the  Western  countries.  The  Sultan  was, 
interpreters,  clerks,  assistant  com^a(2(>rM,  etc.  moreover,  represented  by  the  English  press 
The  village  schools,  supported  or  aided  by  the  of  India  to  be  desirous  to  open  a  good  coni- 
Govemment,  arc  purely  Chinese  schools,  using  mercial  and  military  road  between  Burmah 
Chinese  books  alone.  Many  of  the  people  are  and  Yunnan,  and  to  secure  the  support  of  Eng- 
in  extreme  poverty,  and  the  majority  of  the  land  in  his  struggle  for  maintaining  the  inde- 
children  do  not  attend  any  school  at  all.  The  pendence  of  his  kingdom.  The  English  an- 
inspector  says  that,  if  education  were  made  thorities  appeared  to  be  anxious  to  smooth  the 
compulsory,  the  extreme  poverty  of  many  of  way  for  the  establishment  of  friendly  relations, 
the  people  in  the  villages  and  in  boats  would  and  already  have  opened  two  steamship  lines 
throw  on  the  Government  the  onus  of  clothing  between  Bangoon  and  Mandelay,  the  capital 
and  feeding  as  well  as  educating  the  children,  of  Upper  Burmah  and  Bhamo,  the  ancient  em- 
He  adds  that  this  is  not  peculiar  to  Hong-Kong ;  porium  of  the  caravan  road  to  Tunnan,  where 
in  the  villages  on  the  main-land  only  a  fraction  the  Dutch  formerly  had  as  many  as  1,650  fac- 
of  the  children  attend  school.  tories.  In  connection  with  these  lines,  another 
LitbeprovinceofTien-Tsin,  disastrous  floods  between  Bangoon  and  Glasgow  has  been 
agdn  occurred,  spreading  distress  and  ruin  over  opened,  and  thus  England  is  fully  prepared  to 
a  large  tract  of  country.  According  to  the  enter  into  commercial  relations  with  Western 
opinion  of  all  the  geologists  who  have  visited  China.  In  order  to  complete  the  alliance  he- 
the  country,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  tween  Great  Britain  and  Tunnan,  the  Sultan, 
the  gradual  upheaving  of  the  northeast  of  China,  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  the  English  Gov- 
which  has  long  been  suspected,  and  to  which  emment  itself,  resolved  to  send  a  grand  em- 
the  change  in  the  course  of  the  Yellow  Biver  bassy  to  England.  The  embassy  consisted  of 
some  years  back  is  attributed,  is  throwing  out  Prinze  Hassan,  the  son,  and  Prince  Yussnf, 
all  the  natural  provisions  for  the  drainage  of  the  nephew  of  the  Sultan,  an  interpreter,  and 
that  wide  region,  and  the  accumulated  waters  five  high  dignitaries.  The  embassy  is  intrusted 
of  the  heavy  rains  of  the  summer  months,  with  a  letter  from  the  Sultan  to  the  Queen,  in 
unable  to  pass  away  by  their  accustomed  chan-  which  the  latter  is  asked  for  her  patronage  and 
nels,  break  out  annually  in  disastrous  floods  support.  The  embassy  travelled  by  land  to 
in  the  autumn,  lasting  throughout  the  winter.  Mandelay,  which  journey  lasted  one  month; 
Unless  the  foreign  ministers  at  Peking  induce  then  visited  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  from 
the  native  Government  to  avail  itself  of  the  tberepaidavisit  to  Constantinople,  where  they 
resources  of  Western  science  in  discovering  arrived  on  October  7^.  Accounts  from  Oob- 
the  direction  in  which  new  channels  should  be  stan tin ople  state  that  the  prince  recognized  the 
out,  and  to  apply  themselves  with  energy  to  Sultan  of  Turkey  as  caliph,  and  head  of  the 
carry  >out  the  plans  competent  engineers  could  orthodox  Mohammedans^ 
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The  agitation  of  the  natives  against  the  for-  in  their  confederate  and  oonciliar  relations, 

eigners,  and,  in  particular,  against  the  French  thej  ^^seek  the  meeting  together  of  Christians 

and  English,  continued  also  thronghoat  the  whose  sympathies  and  labors  are  earnestly  di- 

year  1872.    The  English  minister,  Mr.  Wade,  rected  toward  the  unity  of  all  God's  children 

was  even  insulted  in  the  streets  of  Pekrug,  and  who  recognize  the  one  head  and  master  of  the 

conaeqaently  presented  to  the  Chinese  court  a  Church  of  Christ ; "  that  it  is  their  desire,  in 

memorial  summing  up  all  the  complaints  of  the  their  councils,  ^Ho  confine  the  worship  and 

foreigners,  and  demanding  satisfiEiCtion.   Prince  business  thereof  to  the  momentous  ana  vital 

Kang  recognized  the  justice  of  the  remon«  points  in  which  there  is  an  avowed  agreement ; 

stranoes,  and  promised  redress.  that  the  oneness  of  our  faith  and  agreement  in 

The  treaty  between  China  and  Japan,  which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  may  be  exhibited,  with- 

was  negotiated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  out  associating  with  it  other  and  minor  ob- 

1871,  was  kept  very  secret  by  both  Govern-  jects,  which  might,  by  dividing  attention,  pre- 

menta,  and  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  vent  the  importance  of  union  in  fundamental 

powers  were  led  to  suspect  that  it  embraced  a  ol^ects  from    being  duly  recognized ;  "  and 

defensive  and  offensive  alliance  directed  against  that  they  '^  recognize  the  ground  of  such  union 

Uie  foreign  powers ;  for,  in  the  latter  part  of  to  reside  in  the  supreme  importance  of  the 

the  year,  it  was  reported  that  Japan  demanded  points  in  which  all  Christians  are  and  must  be 

a  modification  of  the  treaty.  agreed.'' 

CHRISTIAN  UNION  CThb).  The  Fourth  The  churches  connected  with  the  Union  in 
General  Council  of  the  Ohrutian  Union  of  the  the  different  States  were  represented  as  gen- 
United  States  met  at  Woodhull,  Henry  County,  erally  in  a  prosperous  and  peaceful  condition. 
EL,  on  the  80th  of  May.  Twenty-six  dele-  The  Coudcu  chose  a  board  of  missions,  and 
gates  were  present  from  the  States  of  Iowa,  appointed  a  general  missionary.  The  next 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  A  stand-  meeting  of  the  General  Council  will  be  held 
ing  committee,  appointed  at  the  previous  Gen-  at  Wesley,  Montgomery  County,  Ind.,  in  May, 
eral  Council,  to  meet  commissioners  from  the  1874. 

Quadrennial  Convention  of  the  Christian  Con-  CHURCH  OF  GOD.  The  Tenth  Triennial 
nection  North,  reported  that  they  had  not  General  Eldership  of  the  Church  of  God  in 
been  notified  of  the  appointment  of  any  com-  North  America  met  at  Mount  Carroll,  111., 
miasioners  on  the  part  of  the  Christiau  Con-  on  the  20th  of  May.  Delegates  were  in  attend- 
nection,  and  that  no  meeting  had  been  held,  ance  from  the  East  Pennsylvania,  West  Penn- 
and  added :  ^'  Therefore  no  official  action  has  sylvania,  East  Ohio,  West  Ohio,  Indiana,  Mich- 
been  taken.  We  have  been  ready  and  anxious  igan.  Southern  Indiana  and  Illinois,  Illinois, 
for  the  consummation  of  union  with  all  who  Iowa,  and  Kansas  and  Missouri  Elderships. 
follow  Christ,  but  not  at  the  cost  of  Christian  The  German  eldership  was  represented  by 
liberality  and  the  loss  of  our  unsectarian  ran-  letter.  The  regular  business  of  the  session 
tage-ground."  A  similar  committee,  who  were  related  chiefiy  to  the  publishing  interests, 
appointed  to  confer  with  commissioners  from  the  newspapers,  and  missions,  of  the  Church, 
the  Christian  Connection  South,  reported;  The  publishing  interests  and  papers,  though 
'*We  have  taken  no  action  in  the  premise^,  not  extensive,  were  found  to  oe  well  estab- 
forther  than  an  informal  correspondence  with  lished  and  prosperous.  The  Board  of  Mis- 
a  few  prominent  brethren  of  said  Christian  sions,  which  was  organized  in  1869,  had  con- 
Connection,  who  have  represented  their  or-  ducted  missionary*  work  successfully  in  Kansas 
gaaization  as  willing  to  unite,  on  the  condi-  and  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri,  among  the 
tions  of  our  adopting  their  articles  of  religion,  freedmen,  and  at  special  points  in  the  Central 
rules  of  order,  and  organic  nomenclature.  States,  and  had  founded  two  funds  of  $1,000 
Conceiving  that  union,  upon  such  conditions,  each.  The  most  important  missionary  work 
is  not  desirable  to  any  of  the  independent,  had  been  conducted  at  Chicago,  for  the  use  of 
ereedless  churches  in  this  Union,  and  in  con-  which  a  property,  valued  at  about  $20,000, 
•ideration  of  the  fact  that  the  union  we  seek  is  had  be^oi  accumulated.  Several  efforts  had 
not  the  amalgamation  of  sects,  or  the  estab-  been  made,  between  1854  and  1866,  to  estab- 
lishment of  any  creed,  other  than  the  Bible ;  lish  a  denominational  school,  but  all  had  failed. 
and,  as  onr  chief  object  is  to  develop  the  unity  The  General  Eldership  was  visited  by  a  frater- 
of  the  Spirit,  in  striving  to  promote  and  inten-  nal  delegate  from  the  Free-Will  Baptist  General 
aify  esteem  and  affection  among  all  the  true  Conference,  who  proposed,  on  beh(df  of  that 
disciples  of  our  Divine  Master,  we  would  re-  body,  that  the  Church  of  God  should  take  an 
spectfhlly  submit  that  the  union  indicated  by  interest  in  Hillsdale  College,  a  denominational 
the  Christian  Connection  South  is  not  such  as  school  of  the  Free-Will  Baptists  at  Hillsdale, 
would  be  acceptable  on  the  part  of  this  body.*'  Mich.,  by  endowing  a  professorship,  and 
An  address  on  fraternal  relations  was  adopted,  designating  a  professor.  The  offer  was  ac- 
It  states  that  the  members  of  the  Christian  cepted ;  a  professor  was  chosen ;  arrange- 
Union  "do  not  propose  any  interference  with  ments  were  made  for  paying  his  salary,  and 
the  doctrines,  peculiarities,  or  conscientious  for  permanently  endowing  his  chair,  by  the 
predilections  of  Christians  for  their  own  sale  of  scholarships,  and  a  visiting  committee 
modes  of  worship  or  external  rites;"'  that,  to  the  college  was  appointed.    Three  frater- 
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nal  delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  the  1835  he  receiyed  a  license  to  preach  from  the 
next  General  Conference  of  the  Free- Will  Bap-  Harmonj  Association  at  Upton,  and  on  the  10th 
tists.  It  appeared  that  some  irregolarities  had  of  Joly,  1 838,  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist, 
t^en  place  in  one  of  the  Annual  Elderships  From  that  time  nntil  his  final  sickness  he  was 
in  designating  the  name  of  the  Charch  in  the  incessantly  employed  in  charitahle  undertak- 
Eldership  tides.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  ings,  his  field  extending  throughout  the  whole 
General  Eldership  directed  that  the  singular  city,  and  his  strength  being  the  only  limit  to  bis 
form  of  the  word  church  should  always  be  efforts.  Throughout  all  the  districts  where  poT- 
used.  The  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  erty  and  wretchedness  abound  his  familiar  step 
the  German  Eldership  were  recommended,  was  heard,  and  his  liberal  bounty  and  words  of 
Permission  was  granted  for  the  orgauization  comfort  and  cheer  lightened  the  sufiTeriogs  and 
of  an  eldership  in  Maryland.  Measures  were  smoothed  the  path  of  innumerable  despairing 
taken  for  the  collection  of  material  relatiug  to  souls.  He  was  at  one  time  or  another  inti- 
tbe  early  history  of  the  Church,  particularly  mately  connected  with  all  the  benevolent  in- 
to the  labors  of  John  'Winebrenner,  its  founder,  stitutions  with  which  the  city  abounds,  and 
The  Board  of  Publication  were  advised  to  pub-  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  their 
lish  annually  a  Church  almanac.  The  next  success.  His  work  was,  however,  independent 
meeting  of  the  General  Eldership  will  be  at  of  them,  and  lie  was  not  formally  accredited 
Smithville,  Ohio,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  by  an^.  He  had  a  long  list  of  weiJthy  and  in- 
May,  1875.  fiuential  gentlemen,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
CLEVELAND,  Jlev.  Chables,  widely  known  placing  in  his  hands  a  certain  fixed  sum  annu- 
as  ^^i^a^A^r^'^t;^^?}^,^' a  missionary  to  the  poor  ally.  These  he  called  his  **  patrons,"  and  he 
in  the  city  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity  for  more  published  a  report  each  year  of  the  way  their 
than  fifty-five  years,  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  benefactions  had  been  disposed  of.  This  ens- 
June  21, 1772 ;  died  in  Boston,  June  5, 1672.  He  tom  of  fomishing  a  report  he  had  kept  up  for 
lived  in  Norwich  till  he  was  twelve  years  old,  a  great  number  of  years,  the  last,  that  of  1871, 
when  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  family  of  an  being  the  thirty-eighth.  His  domestic  rela- 
uncle  who  resided  at  Salem,  Mass.  His  sur-  tions  were  very  happy.  He  was  married  for 
roundings  at  that  place  incited  a  fancy  for  a  the  first  time,  when  twenty-six  years  of  age,  to 
seafaring  life,  which,  however,  a  single  voyage  a  lady  with  whom  he  lived  in  unbroken  sym- 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  effectually  banii^ed.  patby  and  afifection  until  her  death,  which  oc- 
Aiter  having  passed  through  a  mercantile  ap-  curred  forty-three  years  after.  At  the  age  of 
preuticeship  of  two  or  three  years,  he  was  ap-  sixty-nine  he  again  married,  and  this  second 
pointed  deputy-collector  at  the  Salem  Custom-  partner  he  also  survived,  although  she  was  Lis 
House,  which  position  he  retained  until  1802.  companion  for  twenty-seven  years.  She  died 
Removing  to  Cnarlestown  in  the  same  year,  he  in  November,  1869.  Her  death  was  a  severe 
became  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Henry  blow  to  him,  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  an- 
Higginson,  with  whom  he  remained  until  seven  other  scarcely  less  trying — the  loss  of  his  son, 
years  later,  when  he  commenced  business  for  Prof.  Charles  Dexter  Cleveland,  LL.  D.,  of 
himself  in  Boston  as  a  stock  and  exchange-  Philadelphia,  who  was  cut  off  in  the  vigor  of 
broker  at  No.  21  State  Street.  This  occupa-  his  powers  and  at  the  summit  of  his  usefulneES. 
tion  he  continued  until  1822,  when  the  firm  of  Through  all  his  trials  he  preserved  a  hearty 
Cleveland  &  Dane,  of  which  he  was  the  senior  interest  for  the  class  whom  he  affectionately 
partner,'  was  formed.  Their  shop  was  at  No.  termed  "my  poor,"  and  his  care  for  them  was 
43  Market  Street,  since  changed  to  Comhill,  never  relaxed.  He  was  widely  known  by  all 
where  they  dealt,  as  the  Directory  of  the  year  conditions  of  society,  and  universally  respect- 
informs  us,  in  "English  goods,"  a  style  of  com-'  ed.  No  man,  it  is  probable,  ever  lived  who 
modities  that  would  now  be  classed  under  the  had  done  so  much  to  create  a  fellow-feeling 
head  of  drygoods.  In  1829  the  partnership  between  the  favored  and  the  unfortunate  in  rc- 
was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  resumed  his  spect  to  worldly  possessions,  and  to  build  up  a 
old  employment  as  a  broker  at  No.  40  State  mutual  interest.  His  decease  was  caused  as 
Street.  Here  he  continued  for  four  or  five  much  by  old  age  as  by  sickness.  He  suffered 
years,  and  until  he  finally  abandoned  all  labors '  but  little,  and  calmly  passed  away,  leaving  a 
but  those  of  charity.  In  September,  1816,  the  host  of  sincere  mourners  to  sorrow  for  his  de- 
Society  for  the  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  parture. 

of  the  Poor,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  was  COLOMBIA  (United  States  of),  an  inde- 

one  of  the  prime  movers,  was  organized  at  his  pendent  republic  of  South  America,  lying  be- 

house.    He  applied  himself  at  once  to  the  work  tween  latitude  1°  87'  south  and  11°  26'  north, 

of  collecting  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  mis-  and  longitude  69°  80'  and  83°  west.     It  is 

sion-house  for  the  use  of  this  Society,  which,  bounded  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea;  east 

through  his  exertions,  was  finally  built,  and  by  Venezuela  and  Brazil;  south  by  Ecuador; 

was  dedicated  in  May,  1821.    Nine  years  later  west  by  the  Pacific ;  and  northwest  by  Costa 

he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  a  missionary  to  Rica.    The  territory  of  the  republic  is  divided 

the  poor  of  Boston,  being  associated  with  Revs,  into  nine  States,  which,  with  their  areas  and 

Ethan  Smith  and  D.  D.  Rossiter.    He  was  not  population  (1870),  are  given  in  the  following 

as  yet  a  formally-authorized  clergyman,  but  in  table : 
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STATES. 

Anm,  8(i«ar«Ml]M. 

Popttlatlon. 

AntloqalB 

83,790 

87,087 
88,849 
257,461 
79,846 
86,960 
81,981 
16,898 
18,47» 

866,974 

Bofirar 

886,060 

Bojaci 

4^874 

Caaca 

486,078 

Candlnftinftrcii 

409,003 

Mftpdalenft. 

85,865 

1      I^UHI^IIIKaa 

naamA 

880,648 

Santander 

486,487 

TV»i*nw..r 

880,881 

Total 

614,108 

8,880,688 

According  to  the  President's  message,  April 
4, 1872,  the  .national  deht  was  composed  of  the 
following  elements : 


Rather  less  than  1.000,000  of  the  total  popu- 
lation are  whites ;  tne  rest  being  divided  he- 
tween  mestizos  of  varioos  degrees,  according 
to  the  predominance  in  them  of  the  Eoropeao, 
the  African,  or  the  Indian  type.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  capital,  Bogoti,  is  yariouslj  esti- 
mated from  40,000  to  60,000,  probably  nearer 
the  former  than  the  latter.  President  of  the 
republic,  Manuel  Murillo  Toro,  from  April  1, 
1S73,  to  March  81,  1874;  Minister  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Gil 
Colui\J6;  Minister  of  Finances,  Dr.  S.  Oamaoho 
Boldan;  Minister  of  the  Treasury  and  National 
Credit,  Greneral  J.  Trimllo ;  Minister  of  War, 
R.  Nunez ;  Procurator-ueneral,  Dr.  R.  Gomez ; 
Archbishop  of  Bogota,  J.  A.  Arbelaez.  The 
chief  magistrate  of  the  State  of  Panam&  is  no 
longer  called  Governor,  but  has  the  title  of 
President,  the  presidential  chair  being  at  pres- 
ent occupied  by  General  Neyra.  Secretary 
of  State,  J.  Mendoza;  Governor  of  the  city  of 
Panam&i  J.  Soza;  Procurator-General,  Dr.  M. 
Itarralde ;  Commandant-General  of  the  Army, 
General  G.  Neyra.  The  strength  of  the  army 
of  the  republic,  in  time  of  peace,  is  1,420  men; 
in  time  of  war,  each  State  furnishes  a  contin- 
gent of  one  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

The  total  value  of  the  commerce  for  the  year 
ending  September  80, 1870,  was  $14,887,772, 
divided  as  follows: 

1XP0BT8. 

TolSngiand $1,849,000 

To  Prance 1,491,000 

ToOermany 8,730,000 

To  tlie  West  Indies 823,000 

Tothe United  States 668,000 

To  Venesoela         ) 

ToPera                  V 1,883,000 

To  other  countries )  

Total $3,884.000 

^  DCPOBTS. 

From  England $8,991,ftW 

Prom  Prance 1,472,428 

From  Germany 168  508 

From  the  West  Indies 811  886 

From  t!ie  United  States 407*884 

From  Yeoeroela 818!o90 

From  Pern 86,871 

From  other  conntries 003,188 

$6,068,778 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  for 
the  financial  year  1870: 

Net  Coatoms  Beceipts $1,481,028 

Salt  Monopoly 756,889 

toamA  Railway 850,000 

S™*-;---:; 8»»«8 

Postal  Service 61,288 

National  Property 86,600 

Public  Lands 6,817 

Sundry  Becelpta 186,613 

$1,807,8M 


FORKIGN  DEBT. 

At  th«  Pnwnt  Rate. 

Old  Debt 

New  Debt 

BospendedDebt 

ROME  DEBT. 

$14,887,850 

8,887,000 

14,688,000 

$83,362,250 
9,809,710 

$43,261,960 

18,819,077  s  19  per  cent 
1,860,450  =  85  per  cent 
1,817,465=    9  per  cent 

♦6,496,992 
$3,667,621 

Tot  Nat.  Debt.. 

Thirty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the 
customs  receipts  is  applied  to  the  interest  and 
principal  of  the  foreign  debt,  and  ten  per  cent, 
to  the  home  debt.  Besides  ten  per  cent,  is  ap- 
plied to  pay  foreign  indemnities.  The  law  of 
April  21,  1872,  aathorizes  the  Government  to 
negotiate  with  the  foreign  creditors  for  the 
transformation  of  the  total  foreign  debt  into  a 
debt  of  $7,000,000  at  five  per  cent. 

There  are  at  present  but  two  railways  in 
the  republic ;  that  of  Panama,  about  48  miles 
in  length,  and  that  firom  Sabanilla  to  Barran- 
quilla,  18  miles  long.    The  number  of  passen- 

gers  carried  by  the  first,  in  1867,  was  86,076. 
ome  other  lines  are  projected,  or  in  process 
of  construction,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
There  are  telegraphs  along  the  two  lines  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  a  submarine  cable  from 
the  port  of  Aspinwall  to  that  of  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica. As  the  Colombian  Government  was 
anxious  to  have  a  railway  built  from  Bogota  to 
the  Lower  Magdalena,  General  Hurlbut,  the 
United  States  minister,  proposed  to  that  Gov- 
ernment to  guarantee  the  construction  of  the 
same  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  (10,000,000 ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  constructing  company  should 
be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  interest  at 
six  per  cent,  on  all  sums  expended  by  them  up 
to  $10,000,000,  for  fifteen  years.  In  return,  the 
United  States  were  to  have  the  privilege  of 
opening,  free  Of  rents  and  charges,  the  long- 
projected  Interoceanic  Canal.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  the  public  press  entered  ex- 
tensively into  the  subject  of  the  necessity  for 
peace  and  liberty  of  discussion,  in  opposition 
to  the  Church  authority,  who,  as  a  body,  are 
opposed  to  the  latter. 

It  was  expected  that  Bogot&  would  soon  be 
lighted  with  gas. 

Dr.  Maria  Mallarino,  formerly  President  of 
the  republic,  died  January  6th. 

Various  representations  were  made  to  the 
Legislative  Chambers  by  merchants  of  note  in 
Cdcuta,  claiming  the  intervention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  for  the  opening  of  the  road 
of  Sardinata,  which  would  afford  communica- 
tion with  foreign  markets. 

The  relations  with  Venezuela  were  charac- 
terized as  in  the  highest  degree  shnniefhl  and 
humiliating.  The  vexations  to  which  Colom- 
bians were  subjected  for  the  mere  use  of  the 
waters  which  lead  to  the  ocean  were  equiva- 
lent to  a  prohibition ;  while  Colombia,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  injury  of  its  own  interests, 
had  frankly  opened  its  territory  to  Venezuela, 
in  order  that  it  might  supply  the  State  of 
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Tachira  and  a  great  part  of  Casanare  and  debt,  the  branobes  of  tbe  Federal  income  wbich 

M^rida.  ^  ^'^^  deem  convenient.    It  can  also  arrange  the 

twa  TT/v^fl^  ^.f 'p^<.^..taA««f«4^«rA<.  'm^iA^4'AA   \y^  uianner  and  timo  of  Said  pavmentB,  BO  a«  to  glve  ooHi- 

The  Honse  of  .Representatives  rejected,  by  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  creditor^  iL  regard  to  the  fulflhnent 

14  votes  against  7,  the  contract  between  the  of  the  new  agreement. 

National  Government  and  Messrs.  Saravia  and       Ast.  III.  if  the  Executive  power  cannot  come  to 

Duran,  for  the  opening  of  a  road  from  San  "^y  general  agreement  for  the  conversion  and  amor- 

Agustin,  in  the  State  of  Tolima,  to  San  Sebas-  tiiaUon  of  the  foreign  debt,  aoooniing  to  the  tenns 

77*^         li"  J7    "^r  ■•■  vx*^«»,  •«/ »-»««  i-r^i/ao  ^^  ^j^  ^       ^^  ^^  ^^^  convert  the  debt,  in  tlie  terms 

tian  on  the  C^auoa.  ^  « ,  of  Article  L,  partially,  or  as  a  whole,  within  and 

In  the  Senate,  at  the  session  or  rebmary  2a,  without  the  union,  at  the  following  rotes;  The  new 

the  following  secretaries  were  voted  for :  Sefior^  debt  active,  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent ;  the  old  debt 

Aquileo  Parra,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Selior  «$tivc.  to  24  per  cent ;  the  defenred  debt,  14  per  cent. 

Florencio  Vezga,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  The  Gfovemment  bonds  of  the  foreign  debt  obtained 

t,      .      Xj  ,  f*^  k^«v»ouc«j  VI  «**«  ^uwLXMi.  «*«  jj^  ^j^g  ^     ^jjl  jjj.^  ^^^  Others,  go  mto  circulation 

Foreign  Relations ;  Setter  Mannel  Abello,  Bee-  toward  the  collection  of  the  interest,  and  to  the  re- 
retary  of  War ;  Sefior  Bamon  Santo  Domingo  duodon  of  the  debt  on  account  of  the  republic,  in 
Vila  was  black-balled  for  Secretary  of  the  conformity  with  the  existing  agreement,  until  the 
Treasury.  entire  conversion  of  the  debt  naa  been  effected. 
TKrv  a«V.«i-^  A^^i^-m^A  *v-*  U4.V/V  «^/<.i:4-$^«i  «AT»  Abt.  IV.  "While  the  income  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
The  Senate  declared  that  "the  politwal  con-  „^  ^^  „^,.  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  pub- 
duct  of  Citizen  Eustorgio  Balgar,  as  Fresiaent  li©  administration,  the  Executive  power  can  reduce 
of  the  Union,  had  satisfied,  as  far  as  the  present  to  a  minimum  of  $800,000,  guaranteed  by  Article  IV. 
circumstances  of  the  country  permitted,  all  par-  of  the  convention  now  existing,  the  sums  appropriated 
ties.  The  administration  which  terminates  to  the  payment  of  interest,  and  the  amort 
«,iii  v^  \.rAA  «-  4.1.^  i.*^^:^^  :«  *!,«  ««»«i«  ^<  the  foreign  debt.  The  difference  between  those 
will  be  held  as  the  happiest  m  the  annals  of  |8oo,ooo  ind  that  produced  by  the  87*  per  cent,  of 
Colombia."  A  copy  of  the  resolution,  duly  Uie  rents  of  the  customs,  applied  to  the  foreign 
signed  and  authorized,  was  seut  to  Sefior  Sal-  debt,  shall  be  carried  by  the  general  Treasuiy  to  the 
gar,    "in  testimony  of  the  national  esteem  account  of  deposits,  to  be  faithfully  paid  over  as  soon 

which  he  gained  as  first  n««istrate  of  the  re-  -"i^.T^hTS^l^i^r^tex'liutive  in 

pUDllc.  accordance  with  the  cases  of  the  present  law,  shall 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Sefior  M.  be  definitive,  and  not  require  the  further  sanction  of 

A.  Arango  asked  for  the  collection  of  the  acts  Congress.    Given  in  BogotA,  this  21st  day  of  April, 

in  force  issued  bytiie  Provisional  Government,  ^^'^^• 

relative  to  a  convention  celebrated  for  tlie  set-        The  balance  of  £72,100,  the  value  of  tte 

tlement  of  accounts  with  Mexico,  as  well  as  £DTeign  debt  bonds  emitted  in  1845  aud  1861, 

the  documents  which  refer  to  the  claims  of  an-  is  by  Congress  declared  to  have  been  can- 

cient  Colombia,  known  as  the  ''  daimfi  for  the  celled, 
cacao  of  Maracaibo."  The  House  of  Representatives,  among  other 

The  telegraph-line  between  Bogota  and  La  matters,  voted  an  additional  credit  of  ^^0,000 

Mesa  is  in  working  order.    The  English  engi-  in  case  of  war  with  Venezuela,  Brazil,  or 

neers  destined  to  survey  the  north  road  were  Ecuador, 
to  commence  their  labors  in  April.  A  memorial,  signed  by  numerous  influcntid 

In  Bolivar,  a  merchant  of  Bairanquilla  ex-  citizens,  was  presented  to  Congress,  petition- 
ported  to  Europe  800  tierces  of  raw  sugar,  in  iug  that  body  to  cause  the  Indians  of  the  Goa- 
cakes,  known  as  panela.  The  tobacco  of  Car-  jiro  Peninsula  to  be  instructed  and  civilized, 
men  was  in  demand.  The  industry  of  the  State  in  order  that  they  might  be  united  politically 
was  becoming  rapidly  developed.  The  produc-  and  socially  with  the  rest  of  Colombia, 
tionofsugarandpanelaincreasesatarapidrate.  The  Congress  of  1872  passed  the  following 
the  value  of  that  exported  being  not  less  than  bills :  The  law  prohibiting  pearl-fishery  with 
two  millions  and  a  half  annually*  The  finan-  diving-machines;  a  law  reforming  that  of  Jane 
cial  and  political  condition  of  the  State  of  Bo-  lo,  1870,  respecting  the  custom-house  of  Cti- 
yacd  was  not  satisfactory.  The  public  roads  cuta;  a  law  designating  places  oif  detention, 
were  bad,  and  the  money  advanced  for  them  and  punishment  of  violators  of  the  constitu- 
by  the  national  Government  had  somehow  dis-  tion  and  national  laws, 
appeared ;  public  instruction  was  at  a  stand-still,  The  Senate  on  the  fourth  day  (February  6th) 
and  there  was  no  money  to  pay  the  teachers,  proceeded  to  verify  the  ratification  of  the  act 
Tolima  was  occupied,  both  Government  and  reformatory  of  the  constitution  establishing  a 

geople,  with  the  schools  and  roads  of  the  federal  district.    There  were  eight  votes  affirm- 

tate.  ative  and  one  negative.    The  former  were 

An  important  law  was  passed  in  April,  in  of  the  States  of  Antioquia,  Bolivar,  Boyacfi, 

reference  to  the  foreign  debt  of  the  republic.  Cauca,  and  Tolima,  and  the  latter  the  State  of 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  it :  Cundinamarca. 

Article  I.  The  Executive  power  is  hereby  au-  ^  ^he  following  resolution,  dictated  by  Sena- 

thorized  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  foreign  cred-  tor  Carlos  Holguin,  was  agreed  to :  To  recom- 

itors  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  foreign  debt,  mend  to  the  Executive  power  the  active  pros- 

conformablyto  the  Convention  of  Paris,  of  March  21,  ecution  of  the  suit  against  the  house  of  James 

1871,  into  a  new  debt  to  the  amount  of  $7,000,000,  g  Hermann,  his  trustees  or  legal  representa- 

with  an  mterest  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  ..  ^„   .^  ^«V^  ^ffi^^*:^/*  ♦v^  «.?«,«r.*^..  n^T-^n 

Art.  IT.  The  Executive  has  the  power  of  appro-  tives,  to  m^e  effective  the  guarantee  given 

priating,  for  the  payment  of  the  intereet  of  the  new  for  the  North  American  steamer  "  Uncle  Sam, 
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io  case  the  transaotion  referred  to  in  the  law  through  her  own  territory  to  flavial  or  mari- 

of  the  2d  of  June  of,  last  jear  be  not  verified,  time  ports  of  her  own."    It  wonld,  however, 

The  following  law  was  passed  oonceming  be  found  cheaper  to  keep  peace  with  Venezu- 

the  Panama  Railroad :  ela  hj  admitting  her  claim  to  moderate  pro- 

AmoLK  L  In  the  eyent  provided  for  in  Bection  tective  imports,  th^n  to  try  to  make  a  raUway 

rth  of  Article  I.  of  the  legislative  decree  of  AuguBt  across  the  Andes  to  the  Magdalena  Kiver.    It 

IS,  1867,  with  respect  to  the  PuDama  Bailroad,  the  was  a  grand  oversight  that  Colombia  did  not 

Executive  ^ower  shall  exact  tlw  strict  fulfilment  of  secure  for  her  citizens  the  right  to  one-half  of 

^"^/^P'^jj^jo^  fV^decr^  wfera          co^^toict  to  ^^  Maracaibo  waters;  but  it  is  not  too  late, 

"^ ACT.'lI,  T^f Panama  KaUroad  being  tamed  over  nor  is  Venezuela  in  a.  state  at  present  to  die- 

to  the  repablLo,  in  fulfllmeHt  of  the  aforesaid  stipu-  tate  the  law  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 

Ution^  the  Executive  power  shall  dictate  the  neces-  above  all  in  a  question  of  limits  and  the  veza- 

MTj  dlapoeitions  to  secure  ito  good  management.  Hqjj^  abuse  of  her    citizens.      The  legation 

whde  it  endeavors  to  celebrate  a  contract  to  rent  said  ^v^„i.  i^  i^  ^^x  ^^  fJurAftfta  will  be  lulpaiiAtA 

railroad  to  an  individual  or  company,  national  or  f  *>^J*  ^  .^.  ^^t  to  Uaraoas  wiu  oe  aaequate 

foreign,  which  gives  guarantees  of  fulfilling  the  con-  to  the  mission  with  which  it  is  intrusted  by 

dltions  which  the  Executive  power  thinks  fit  to  ex-  the  nation.     In  1871  Venezuela  received  by 

act.  way  of  transit  duty  on  effects  introduced  into 

ioff.  ni.  To  this  effect  the  Executive  power  shall  Colombia,  and  exports  by  the  same  route,  the 

pabluh  tenders  in  Europe  and  America,  six  months  „„i„^  ^/*i>iq  q»7o  qq      tk^  ;mT^/^,.f<>f;/x«ia  on.) 

Lforehand,  of  the  day  oY  the  celebratiok  of  the  con-  value  of  $148,372.98.     The  importations  and 

tract,  and  shall  endeavor  to  have  inserted  into  said  exportatioos  mto  Colombia,  by  the  port  or  Los 

contract  all  stipulations  required  for  the  interests  of  Caches,  produced  to  Venezuela  in  1671  $G56,- 

the  republic.   The  contract  entered  into  must  have  293.    The  conviction  is  that,  if  a  railroad  were 

**'?i!!!^*^'**V£^^*^^o^'*'^  it  can  be  vaUd.  constructed  between  Odcuta  tod  the  Magda- 

iJoooTA,  Apru  89, 1872.  j^j^^  .^  ^^  y^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^j^  ^^  exported  no 

The  President  of  the  Colombian  Union,  on  less  than  240,000  bags  of  coffee,  while  the 

the  7th  of  May,  convoked  Congress  by  decree  above  $656,293,  Venezuela  dollars,  would  re- 

to  hold  extraordinary  sessions,  beginning  on  main  in  Colombia. 

the  Sth,  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  affairs  of  Public  works  and  pubUo  instruction  were 

a  general  character  still  pending,  and  any  oth-  equally  prosperous  in  Boyac&  and  Santander. 

era  that  might  be  presented  to  it  by  the  £x-  In  the  month  of  March  there  were  11,494  chil- 

ecutivo  power.  dren   attending   the   schools.     Bolivar  was 

The  message  sent  by  the  President  to  Con-  chiefly  occupied  with  the  advancement  of  its 
gresa  in  sessions  extraordinary,  among  other  agriculture ;  and  the  State  of  Magdalena  with 
matters,  recommended  a  bill  to  be  brought  the  consideration  of  its  water  and  road  corn- 
forward  for  the  construction,  on  account  of  munication. 

the  Union,  of  an  interoceanic  road  from  the  A  numerous  meeting  of  Catholics  was  held 

bay  of  Buenaventura  on  the  Pacific,  crossing  in  Zapaquidt,  to  resolve  what  sliould  be  done 

the  valley  of  Cauca,  and  descending  the  Mag-  in  view  of  the  recent  law  of  Cundinamar- 

dalena  to  the  Atlantic.    But  that  which  con-  ca,  which  excludes  religion  from  the  nublic 

cerns  Panama  more  particularly  is  the  section  schools.    A  proposition  to  found  schools,  es- 

between  Buenaventura  and  the  river  Cauoa,  sentially  Christian,  at  Uie  expense  of  Catholics, 

which,  by  opening  up  a  communication  with  was  adopted.     A  collection  was  taken  up, 

the  valley  of  Cauca,  would  bring  the  volu-  which  gave  $400  toward  that  object,  which  is 

able  exjiorts  of  that  fertile  valley  by  way  of  considered,  besides,  to  be  the  most  dignified 

tae  Panama  Railroad.  rebuke  to  the  Grovernment. 

The  Bogota  poor-house  was  to  be  closed  in  Six  curates  were  to  be  sent,  at  the  expense 

Mar,  for  want  of  funds,  of  Government,  to  the  territory  of  Casanare, 

President  Mnrillo  dismissed,  as  unnecessary,  each  to  establish  and  direct  a  school  for  pri« 

the  guard  stationed  at  the  government  palace,  mary  education ;  $3,600  per  annum  were  ap- 

A  few  immigrants  had  arrived  from  the  propriated  from  the  national  Treasury  to  de- 

Ganary  Isles  and  from  Alsatia.  fray  the  expenses  of  the  missions. 

General  dissatisfaction  reigned  in  those  parts  Society  in  Bogotd  was  reported  to  be  in  a 

of  the  republic  bordering  npon  the  laJ^e  of  state  of  continual  alarm;  and  assassinations 

Maracaibo  Tthe  whole  of  whose  waters  belong  were  becoming  frequent, 

to  Venezuela),  caused  by  the  onerous  duties  A  railway  from  the  port  of  Buenaventura, 

levied  by  the  Venezuelan  Government  upon  on  the  Pacific,  to  the  river  Cauco,  in  the  State 

Colombian  merchandise  entering  or  leaving  of  that  name,  was  contracted  for. 

the  republic  by  that  lagoon,  which  forms  the  Dr.  N.  R.  Cheyne,  a  distinguished  physician 

natural  and  easiest  outlet  for  the  productions  of  Bogota,  died  at  that  city,  in  July.     The 

of  those  regions  which  are  separated  from  the  TradicionUta  states  that  he  came  to  South 

Magdalena  by  the  Central  Cordilleras.    The  America  about  the  termination  of  the  War  of 

Colombian  Government  had  remonstrated  with  Independence.    Bolivar  and  the  other  heroes 

that  of  Venezuela  on  this  subject.     *^  Colom-  of  that  time  were  his  particular  friends.    Ho 

bia,'^  says  the  Bogota  press,  *'  has  at  her  dis-  had  been  suffering  for  some  time  back  with  a 

posal  two  ways  of  remedying  the  evil :  diplo-  painful  disease,  which  ended  his  life  at  the  age 

macj,  which  is  the  best,  or  buildmg  a  road  of  seventy-three  years.    The  Government  or- 
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dered  that  at  his  fnneral  the  honors  dne  to  a  Obando,  and  Barbacoas.    It  was  rumored  that 

medical  officer  of  the  Army  of  Independence  an  engagement  had  occurred. 

should  be  shown  to  his  remains.  In  Panama,  the  government  put  up  at  pub- 

A  firm  of  Barranquilla,  in  June,  entered  into  lie  auction  the  right  to  sell  ice,  which  has  been 

a  contract  with  the  Government  of  New  Gra-  hitherto  a  government  monopoly.  The  cession 

nada  to  lay  a  submarine  cable  from  A^pinwall  is  for  five  years,  and  the  price  restricted  to  fif- 

to  Oarthagena  and  Santa  Martha.  teen  cents  a  kilogramme. 

The  epidemic  called  the  2&mfta,  which  closely  Politics  on  the  Isthmus  were  in  an  unsettled 

resembles  the  yellow  fever,  had  been  raging  state,  not  so  much  from  any  contemplated 

for  several  months  in  Garthagena,  but  was  not  struggle  between  Liberals  and  Conservativea, 

very  fatal.    There  had  been  6,500  cases,  only  as    from   divisions    in    the    Liberal    party 

800  of  which  proved  fatal.  itself. 

The  Aspinwall  and  Jamaica  cable  (date,  No-  There  was  a  great  inundation  of  the  city  of 

vember  27th)  was  still  silent,  as  it  has  been  since  Bogoti,  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  two  of  the 

the  6th  of  November.    It  probably  will  not  be  small  rivers  that  run  through  it.  Several  liTes 

repaired  for  some  time.    Sir  Charles  Bright,  were  lost,  and  property  damaged  to  the  value 

who  has  charge  of  this  cable,  is  at  variance  of  (160,000.    This  is  the  first  inundation  since 

with  the  West  India  Cable  Company.     No  the  establishment  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the 

tariff  for  through  business  has  yet  been  agreed  couquest. 

upon,  nor  will  any  be  fixed  until  the  trouble  COLWELL,  Stephen,  an  American  publi- 

between  the  managers  is  settled.  cist,  political  economist,  and  philanthropist, 

The  conduct  of  business  on  the  West  India  born  in  Brooke  County,  Ya.,  March  25, 1800, 

Company's   lines  (the   cable  from  Cuba   to  died  in  Philadelphia,  January  15, 1872.  He  was 

'  KiDgston,  Jamaica,  etc.)  is  stated  to  be  very  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  whence  he 

unsatisfactory  to  the  public.  graduated  in  1819,  studied  law,  and  was  admit- 

A  revolution  broke  out  in  the  State  of  Can-  ted  to  the  bar  in  Virginia  in  1821,  practised 
ca,  December  13th.  General  Moequera,  the  his  profession  for  some  years  in  Pitcsburg, 
existing  President  of  Cauca,  was  determined  but  about  1880  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
to  sustain  at  any  sacrifice  his  party — the  Lib-  became  an  iron-merchant  Fond  of  study,  and 
erals — ^in  power,  and  place,  as  his  sncces-  especially  of  investigating  knotty  questions  of 
sor,  a  candidate  of  his  own  selection  in  the  finance,  political  economy,  social  science,  and 
presidential  chair,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  ethics,  he  soon  commenced  publishing  his 
the  people.  The  constituent  assembly  or  con-  views.  His  first  published  work  was  a  pam- 
vention,  which  had  been  called  for  the  con-  phlet,  ^*  Letter  to  Members  of  the  Legislature 
sideration  of  needed  reforms  in  the  State,  laid  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Removal  of  Deposits 
aside  its  legititpate  work,  and  took  up  that  of  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  by  order 
designating  who  should  bo  the  next  President  of  the  President,"  over  the  signature  of  "  Mr. 
of  the  State.  The  body  soon  divided  into  par-  Penn,"  1834;  in  1850  he  published  an  able 
ties,  each  of  which  had  its  own  candidate  for  essay,  entitled  ^^  The  Relative  Position  in  our 
the  high  office.  Messrs.  Palan,  Trojillo,  and  Industry  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Domestic  Pro- 
Payan,  were  the  names  respectively  selected,  duction,  and  Internal  Trade/*  by  Jonathan  B. 
but  none  of  them  suited  the  views  of  Mos-  Wise.  In  1861  a  new  work  appeared  from 
quera,  who,  in  opposition,  named  General  his  pen,  which  attracted  much  attention  and 
Peregrine  Santacoloma,  formerly  President  of  some  sharp  criticism;  it  was  entitled  ^^New 
the  State  of  Panama,  and  ever  a  most  devoted  Themes  for  the  Protestant  Clergy ; "  two  re- 
Liberal,  to  be  his  successor.  Mosqnera  made  views  of  it  were  published,  to  which  he  replied 
a  speech  in  support  of  his  own  candidate,  and  in  **  Hints  to'  a  Layman  *'  and  **  Charity  and 
denounced  the  other  three,  against  whom  he  the  Clergy,"  both  published  in  1868.  In  1863 
threatened  to  '*  make  all  kinds  of  sacrifices,  he  published  "  Politics  for  American  Chris- 
even  to  the  loss  of  life,"  rather  than  that  any  tians,"  and  an  elaborate  article  in  the  Mer- 
of  them  should  succeed  him.  General  Santa-  chants^  Ma^fozine^  on  *^  Money  of  Account," 
coloma  being  the  first  Designado  to  exercise  and  subsequently  (in  1867)  discussed  the  sob- 
the  presidential  power,  it  only  required  a  well-  Ject  still  further  in  the  Bankers*  Maganne.  In 
managed  coup  d'etat  to  place  him  permanently  1866  appeared  a  very  able  essay  on  tlie  ^^Posi- 
in  the  chair  of  the  first  magistrate,  and  secure  tion  of  Christianity  in  the  United  States,  in  its 
to  General  Mosquora  two  years  more  for  carry-  Relations  with  tur  Political  System  and  Reli- 
ing  out  his  views.  The  Conservative  party  gious  Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools ; "  and, 
opposed  this  move  of  General  Mosqnera!,  and  in  1866,  "  The  South ;  a  Letter  from  a  Friend 
the  Liberals  had  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  in  the  North  with  Reference  to  the  Ejects  of 
their  rights,  the  Churcn,  in  the  person  of  Disunion  upon  Slavery."  He  edited  the  same 
Bishop  Paste,  heading  the  revolution,  that  year,  with  preliminary  essays  and  numerous 
prelate  being  dissatisfied  that  the  management  notes,  ^^  Frederick  List's  Treatise  on  National 
of  the  schools  had  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  Economy ; "  and  in  1868  published  a  large  and 
of  the  priests.  General  Santacoloma  had  valuable  work,  entitled  *^  The  Ways  and  If  cans 
taken  the  field  against  the  revolutionists  of  of  Commercial  Payment."  At  the  commence- 
Pasto,  who  were  marching   on   Buquerres,  ment  of  the  late  civil  war,  Mr.  Colwell  was 
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earnest  in  the  support  of  the  Union,  was  one  requested,  and,  surelj  enough,  in  December  he 
of  the  foonders  and  an  active  member  of  the  found  what  appeared  to  be  a  comet  in  the  re- 
union League  of  Philadelphia,  and  hy  purse,  gion  pointed  out.  It  presented  a  circular  as- 
P3I1,  and  TOice,^  sought  to  fdrther  its  work,  pect  with  a  bright  nucleus  and  a  faint  but  dis- 
He  was  alao  an  associate  of  the  Sanitary  Com-  tinct  tail,  about  as  long  as  a  fourth  part  of  the 
nission,  and  did  good  service  in  oaring  for  the  moon's  apparent  ^ameter.  At  the  aate  of  our- 
soldiers.  After  the  war,  he  was  appointed  hj  advices  Mr.  Pojson  had  not  rendered  a  fuU  and 
the  Government  one  of  the  commissioners  to  clear  report  of  his  observations ;  but  there  was 
examine  the  whole  internal  revenue  system,  no  doubt  that  he  found  a  comet  on  the  track 
and  suggest  such  modifications  as  might  light-  where  Biela's,  as  cdculated,  should  have  been, 
en  its  burdens  and  increase  its  efficiency,  and  Nothing  is  said  of  a  companion  comet  (the 
to  this  work  he  devoted  much  time  and  labor,  half  of  the  original  one)  which  was  first  seen 
He  was  connected  with  most  of  the  prominent  in  1846.  This  reported  rediscovery  of  Biela's 
literary,  scientific,  and  benevolent  institutions  comet  confirms  most  remarkably  the  theo- 
of  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  liberal  giver  to  all  retical  considerations  by  which  the  star-shower 
objects  of  benevolence.  He  had  accumulated  of  November  27th  had  been  attributed  to  col- 
a  large  and  very  valuable  library,  which  was  lision  with  the  comet's  tail.  The  radiant  point 
especially  full  on  political  and  social  science,  of  the  shower  was  in  Andromeda,  and  it  had 
and  this  he  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  been  calculated  that  Biela's  comet  would  over- 
Pennsylvania,  with  an  endowment  for  a  pro-  take  the  earth  in  that  constellation.  The  fol- 
fessorship  of  Social  Science.  lowing  is  from  the  pen  of  a  well-informed 
COMET  (BiblVb).  About  the  close  of  writer  in  the  ComhUl  Magazine,  prepared  be- 
1872  news  was  received  in  England  of  the  re-  fore  the  news  of  Mr.  Poyson's  good  luck  had 
discovery  of  Biela's  comet  by  Mr.  Poyson,  the  reached  England : 

g07emment  astronomer  at  Madras.    This  com-  It  thns  appears  certain  that  the  display  of  Novem- 

et,  which  has  a  period  of  about  six  and  three-  ber  27th  was  a  shower  of  Bielan  meteors.    But  the 

quarter  years,  had  not  been  previously  seen  It^^J^^^  ^^f^^  %^lt  *T?  ^1^?''^  ehowing 
c;«^A  1QXO  A*  4.k««.  ♦;•««>  «4.  i«w««««^  :-»  4.1.^  that  this  is  not  an  after-thought,  but  in  accordance 
since  18o2.  At  that  time  it  appeared  in  the  ^i^h  ideas  expressed  before  the  display  took  place, 
form  of  two  distinct  comets,  as  also  it  aid  on  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  mention  that,  in  the 
the  occasion  of  its  return  in  1846,  before  which  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Astronomioal  Society  pub- 
time  it  was  a  well-defined  single  object.    In  Ushed  on  October  24,  1872^  a  month  before  the  star- 

1859  Biela's  comet  was  invisible-supposed  to  ^^TJC^f«h  iPnnT?Nn^i*^(  ^^^^It^iHT!; 

7    T     .  .        ,            . .       •     J.V           1    V  Li.      Ti.  among  wmcn  is  one  (No.  120),  whose  date  is  set  at 

be  lost  to  observation  m  the  sun  s  light.     It  November  80th  by  the  Italian  observers,  Sohiaparelli 

was  not  found  in  1866,  and  then  the  impres-  and  Zeziola,  while  our  English  meteor  students  set  it 

sion  obtained  that  in  some  way  it  had  been  down  for  November  25th :  and  not  only  is  the  radi- 

dissipated  or  destroyed.     Subsequently,   the  ant  of  this  shower  set  in  Andromeda,  but  the  remark 

.^:<.ft^n«Siii«A;i  «a4-»/vM/*viA»  XT    Q/i'kTiaT.A^^iK   ^A  IS  appended  that  the  shower  IS  "  supposed  by  D*Ar- 

distmguished  astronomer  M.  Schiaparelh  ad-  ^^st  and  Weiss  to  be  connected  witK  Biela's  wmet." 

vanced  and   ably  sustained  the  theory   that  Then,in  the  same  number,  but  in  another  article, 

meteoric    showers    are    phenomena    caused  Prof.  Herschel  invites  astronomers  to  be  on  the  watch 

by  the  passage  of  the  earth  through  cometic  f"^'  *  display  of  Bielan  meteors,  mentioning  that 

matter.    This  theory,  generaUy  accepted  by  "  the  date  ot  the  earth's  pawage  through  t^^ 

T.k ,.«;«;«*«  i«  «««.  ^^ih^^A  ;«  *i,«  «.^-4.  ^t.»iu  <>^^hit  now  fiiUs  in  the  end  of  November." 

physicists,  is  now  confirmed  m  the  most  strik-  But  the  actual  appearance  of  the  shower,  so  soon 


On  that  particular  day  occurred  a  great  etar-  SlTlt^i^'bul  SSyTrotlT  Xl^^hoHTt! 

Shower,  especially  visible  over  a  large  part  of  nessed  the  display  of  November  2rth  may  be  per- 

■England.     The  champions  of  M.  Schiaparelli^s  fectly  assured  that  they  were  then  watching  the  fall 

theory  ascribed  the  magnificent  meteoric  dis-  of  bodies  associated  with  one  of  the  most  mterest- 

play  to  the  fact  that  the  earth  on  November  JS»  ^^  '^}.  *^®  ^'"f «  %''f?^''^}Sa  ^^  "•^^^''SrT®"- 

oVk  i»«.i  «»4.»«n«.  ^Aoa^ri  4i.,.^»»i.  *i,^  *«ji  ^fi  The  oollision  so  dreaded  in  1882  was  m  1872  act- 

2it.h  had  actually  passed  through  the  tail  of  ^^^  j^  progress ;  the  process  of  dissipation  com- 

Diela  8  comet.     At  a  meeting  of  the  Koyal  As-  menced  in  January,  1846,  was  illustrated  and,  per- 

tronomical  Society,  Mr.  Hind,  superintendent  of  haps,  carried  to  a  iurther  stage  last  November ;  and, 

the  Nautical  Almanae,  pointed  out  how  closely  lastly,  the  disappearance  of  biela's  comet  becomes 

the  phenomenon  of  the  shower  accorded  with  S?iri?."S5'n'i^  FomT  "D^JS^t^'WStJS 

the  theory.     A   Oontmental  astronomer,  M.  ofthe  display  the  earth  tunnelled  a  path  (as  it  were) 

hJmkerfues,  followed  up  the  subject.     It  oc-  through  this  train— a  path  a  quarter  of  a  million 

onrred  to  him  that  since  the  earth  had  passed  miles  long,  and  having  a  circular  section  nearly 

through  the  train  of  the  comet,  the  actual  8,000  miles  in  diameter ;  and  yet,  in  this  enormous 

tiHk/iV%rv«.o«y^^    v«.  4^.r.  ^r^^^4.  ^^l.  i^Ai^^4-r^A.  taDulaT soctiou  of  the  trsm,  haviug  a  volumo  of  ahout 

ti^k  pursued  by  the  comet  was  indicated;  twelve  millions  of  millions  of  cubic  mUes,  there 

and,  after    some    calculations,   he   sent  this  were  but  some  thousands  of  scattered  shreds  of  mat- 

<ii^patch  to  Mr.  Poyson  at  Madras:    "Biela  ter,  so  minute  as  to  be  unable  to  penetrate  our  atmos- 

t4>uched  earth  on  27th ;  search  near  Theta  Oen-  phere.    Melted  and  vaporized  high  in  the  more  tenu- 

taari."    In  November  and  December  that  con-  5^f,xf,?flX„''^  ;*«  ?>.«*Sl^P^.?!v.*?n^Si^lZi^n^^^^ 

-*oi  A2      •        4.    •  '"LI    i.       J       J.  ^  J.  '^  aouDtless  sank  in  the  form  of  an  inpalpable  powder 

?teUation  is  not  visible  to  advantage  except  m  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  occupying  many  days, 

the  Southern  Hemisphere.    Mr.  Poyson  did  as  perhaps,  in  their  descent. 
VOL.  zu.— 8    A 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  general  cominerce  of  the  country,  for  the 
fiscal  joar  enJing  Jane  80,  18T2,  shows  the 
Bum  of  $640,337,640  in  foreign  iraports  (gold 
value),  being  an  increase  of  $98,643, 632  on 
the  total  imports  for  the  same  period  in  1870- 
71.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1873, 
the  total  exports  amonntdd  (gold  estimate)  to 
$601,164,971,  being  a  deereBse  of  $11,879,302 
from  the  total  exports  of  the  previous  tiscal 
year.  Reeiports  for  the  same  period— np  to 
Jnne  30,  1872— foot  up  $22,760,749,  or  less  by 
$6,690,160  than  those  for  tbe  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding. The  valae  of  foreign  goods  in  ware- 
hoase,  June  SO,  1872,  was  $122,211,266,  as 
compared  with  $68,324,855,  June  80,  1871— a 
difference  of  $68,886,411. 

Annexed  are  Bummaries  of  the  last  tvo  fiscal 


June  30,  1872,  carried  in  veBsela,  about  71  per 
cent,  waa  in  foreign  bottoms,  while,  in  1871,  it 
was  a  little  over  68  per  cent.  The  number 
and  tonnage  of  vcBsels  which  entered  soil 
cleared  at  United  States  ports  are  as  folloivs - 


IngJaneao.  isn.  tUO^ 
Twtlro  months  eiid-]  , 

IpgJnne  60,1871.1   Ml.«Ba.70gl    at.OUXn      a8,jBg,8» 


Fiieal  Ytar  aiding  June  SO,  1872 

™.„ 

ianBU>. 

CLUUD. 

Nnil... 

t^ 

H^U.. 

W 

ForeigD 

!ffl 

8,T1I,S88 
7,091  ,M3 

10,4S8 

I.«S].^ 
7,<H&a91 

ToUl 

as.MS 

in.Rffl.lSB  1     SB.38T 

lo.'na.siJ 

FlKol  Yiar  nidixg  June  BO,  1871. 

™™ 

INTIBID. 

CI.UUI>. 

Nunto. 

T<«. 

N«.U.. 

TW. 

Amerlctn 

Fonlg;!! 

10,716 

is.ioe 

S,»«,740 
e,US,144 

lojrra 
iii.a«a 

B,1S1.5S7 

Tolml 

W.IS1 

11),OOB,1B1 

».861 

BJW,«S 

The  following  were  the  respective  amounts 
of  the  foregoing,  which  consisted  of  merchan- 
dise, and  of  specie  and  hnllion : 

Focal  Year  mdingjune  SO,  1672. 


„„c^ 

"-~  p^~ 

h™^ 

?,^"'?jtt.nf,i;'T..«K,'^aa 

"5;S?S;S 

FUeal  Yiar  tnding  Jme  SO,  1871. 

™,„, 

^ 

DuMitii. 

Htopon.. 

Merebindlia 

Bpedeinaimllloii. 

"sas 

««iR89.IJI7 
M,e06.»M 

|14,4S1,!TI> 

u,oae.«s9 

Full  comparative  tables  of  commeree  at  tlie 

Sort  of  New  York  for  tlie  year  1872  are  given 
y  the  Jovmal  of  Commerce.  The  total  im- 
EarU  for  the  year  are  over  $482,000,000,  ci- 
ibiting  a  gain  of  more  than  $47,000,000  on 
the  imports  for  1871.  The  relative  totals  of 
these  imports  for  the  last  ten  years  are  thos 
tabulated : 

Fortign  Importt  ol  A>w  York 


T31B.|      D^M 

^    1  T^a«^ 

s^. 

T«]. 

B.eii 

m.m.ir. 

Ku.ia.m 

S.W3 

aiG,sni,(m 

The  respective  amounts  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country,  carried  in  American 
and  foreign  vessels,  and  in  cars  and  other  land- 
vehicles,  stand  thus : 

Fiteal  Year  ending  June  SO,  1872. 


„^    ^ 

^rllls' 

ll«p>ll. 

44B.41T.>7B 

n;8M,«« 

H«i.si9,naB 

J81.flS0,BB! 
6.»TO.16T 

t«.7tt.«B 

is,im.8w 
s,7Bs,sra 

&■%,,*.:;::;: 

FuaU  Year  ending  Jam  80,  1871. 

v™^ 

.^ 

IhmMku. 

fSX"::;:;:::;: 

lISg.MB.TlO 

lim.flM.W8    18.198.804 

'ii.4n.3«4 

*,B80.TTS 

Goods  entered  directly  for  consumption,  and 
the  total  entered  for  warehousing,  are  inclnded 
nnder  "Dutiable."  The  specie  and  bnlliou 
mostly  came  in  trantitu  to  foreign  ports,  and 
the  greaterpart  appears  again  included  in  the 
exports.  The  following  are  the  tables  of 
monthly  summaries  for  five  yean : 


From  these  tables  it  appears  that,  of  our 
total  foreiga  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 


■OHIB. 

laa*. 

IBT*. 

isn. 

isr*. 

S: 

Si'::: 

fkipt... 

11,880,668 
11JVI4.IBI 

io,aio,444 

1»,M».»31 

l!,M8,e« 
lO.SRH.MI 
11.01B.TS0 

B,oeo,46s 

i«,»ffr.tJB 
la.sTO.'K 

i4;oe7,'oM 

i*:om:»!m 

ii.7iaj68 

6:0<».O4l 

B.sie!8t( 

7:4t8,7t! 
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10J(E.4» 

n,9».o<* 

ToUl.. 

|IBS.«4.(>m 

•iTO.rao.sea 

B07,m,»18 

|1»CB(».41S 
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»«.L|       W».       1       «T0. 

isn,     1    i9t». 

.Itn 

«g.S78.TlS 

»10,«S.47T 

$11,068,118 

K 

10.316.MI 

saffi 

T«^ 

lUMMtms 

•I1S,SS8,01G  |141.U8,150 

|171,1»1,040 

rUBSOODS. 

M.™ 

1M». 

liT». 

ISTl. 

isn. 

I1.M3.T77 

r 

1,000,884 

1,409.31S8 

!«« 

l.m,395 

1.050,408 

THiL 

ti4.7ee,sM 

|18,T16JI00 

•S8,«8,S»4 

WI.«9,010 

1i°>™.       ISC*. 

18T«. 

isri. 

IBT*. 

Jin... 

IS?!;: 
^:: 

Ok... 

$ai.»re 

1.131.7SB 

i.TTi.ooe 

•I4.00G 

ioi,4sr 

.as 

tl,S».8BS 

si 

II 

S,7S4;076 

*asi.s8B 

141,477 

•as 

m.»oi 

|ion.ga 

Is 

43,TW 

1,0S8,0« 
:55;48t 
178,297 

TouL.i  116,788,481 

|l],fB1.644 

ta,848,(M» 

»11,6<I4,«» 

««i™.l  ■«■>. 

wt^     I    im. 

J979. 

Ju... 

|ii,54!,Bl(B 

»M,715,8TB 

»38,7W,0B9 

«36,S7»,«9 

S'- 

Tdui 

»wj(n.ffia 

•SIMOO.IM 

«MJ«a.800 

»4W,1D6,«SS 

Imports  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the 
last  three  jeara  are  thus  classiQed : 

CloMiJicalion  of  JmporU  at  New   York. 


.Ml.       1      ■»«. 

oZ'^f^S^a^aiii 

TSi 

6,848.«0S       SJIM.tfle 

ToUllmporta... 

^sl^!oo.o« 

l881.861.S0tl  »4ffl,10fl.fl8fl 

The  monthly  caah  receipts  for  duties  iu  each 
of  tlie  last  three  fears  ore : 

Eteaplt  of  Gmlona  ai  Kea  York. 


MDRtBl. 

tat*. 

lan. 

isn. 

g;,::::: 
jX°::::" 

Aoguit.... 
December. 

10.'6O^841  V, 
18.078.613  90 
14,181,816  IS 

11,101.804  eo 
9,017.818  aa 

7,996.110  44 

tii.oio,au  0^ 
io|a9a,'ea9  es 

I6,73S,Ngi  86 
11,066.671  18 
9.8fiS,fl44  86 
8,044.777  08 

$18,817,086  81 
14.710.918  OS 

10,600,408  fll 

sass 

10,055.890  80 
6;«S;i57  70 

Total.. 

|I«t.8ia,fl95  85.1147.770.189  68:  |lS8,116,8aS  09 

The  general  statiatics  of  commerce  at  the 

fiort  of  New  York  are  completed  by  the  fol- 
owing  series  of  tables  showing  the  export 
moveoieat  monthly  for  the  past  four  years. 
The  flgnrea  are  given  chiefly  in  paper  cnr- 
renoj.  The  shipments  of  gold  arc  mostly 
ooontcd  at  their  tale  valae,  bat  all  others, 
with  onlmportant  exceptions,  are  reckoned  at 
their  market  ralae  in  paper  money  at  the  time 
of  shipment : 


The  subjoined  table,  giving  the  monthly, 
withdrawals,  completes  the  exhibit  of  the 
»ir«hoose  movement  This  movement  was 
qnite  irregular,  owing  to  the  storing  of 
;tr<ii  at  last  made  free  by  changes  of  tariff 
and  the  withholding  of  others,  to  take  ad- 
I'lDtage  of  reduction  of  duties.  The  largest 
pwtion  of  these  consisted  of  tea,  coffee, 
^^W,  and  other  articles  of  general  mercbon- 


ii*). 


■ONTH. 

ISM. 

isTo.     1     )sn. 

IStB. 

Jiin... 

Dec';; 

|11.671,HM 
10,607,M1 
11,941,971 
14, 071,086 
10,44a,41» 
10J65.1OT 

n.ei8.iTJ 

•1;K 

4.966,£13 
S,741.650 

{ffilffi 

1B,06^1W7 

III 

9,178.660 

i7;9ia;o94 

sS 

18.778,909 

$18,179,488 

SK 

16.11R.SS6 
I4.740.H97 

KS 

19.SfiB.510 
S4,S7i;i9B 

gss 

ToWI.. 

•lfri.RlS.TM 

»1K1.740.061  «1  ■5J5S.147  $316,475,887 
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■aitiH. 
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ti,isa,«s 
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18T0. 
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IW^ 

|6S4^4 
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m^ 

lu^L. 

p,«»^ 
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4       m 

w      m 
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^sbbIsso 
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s,7ia,flM 
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158,191,475 
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»'n,9BB,04S 
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K,(ttl,lW 

ei.4i3|(»s     ei,aeD,'nii 

ToUl. 

tl».W.T06 

»iB6,MS,7aa  tsM.ees.a' 

lXK.Feg.»i 
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1870. 

1H71. 

1BT«. 

Feb'.'.'. 
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iSi 

1B,»8.S38 
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t»,aBl,76fl 
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lT.«4,eB8 
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si.7iii,a» 

|»,9fl7,(»7 

a(>.t;!8.i08 
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sa.mi.8a4 

S4.443.Iia 
B1,S«.1M 
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tao.4Bi.aBe 
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S3,01fl.H91 
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Koe.Bie.sas 

The  total  foroipn  trade  of  New  York  is  nsn- 
ollj  about  two-tMrds  of  the  iraporta  and  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  eiporta  of  the  whole  United 
States. 

A  qnarteriy  Bummary  (herewith  given)  of 
tho  esportB  heiic«  to  foreign  ports  ia  exclusive 
of  s|)eoie  and  bullion,  includes  reshipments  of 
foreign  products,  but  is  oliieflj  mode  up  of  do- 
mestio  produce  and  mauufacturea : 


CONGEEGA'nONALISTS.  The  Kationa! 
CongregatJooal  Cooncil  held  at  Oberlin,  Obio, 
ia  November,  1871,  had  appointed  acomuiit- 
teo  to  confer  with  the  directora  of  the  Amer- 
ican Home  MissioDBr;  Society,  and  arrange 
BOtne  plan  bj  which  the  churches  in  the  'West 
might  participate  more  directlj  in  the  wort  of 
the  society.  Early  in  January,  a  confer^Dce 
was  held  in  New  Yort,  at  which  a  plan  ww 
agreed  upon,  substantially  as  follows; 

1.  The  general  conference  or  asBoeiatioD  of 
each  State  ia  to  organize  a  home  missionarv 
society  in  that  State.  2.  By  thia  State  socieir 
an  executive  committee  of  three  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  each  district  conference ;  this  cooi- 
mittec  to  act  as  the  agency  of  the  Amerip.in 
Home  Missionary  Society,  and,  cooperating 
with  the  superintendent  of  missions  employed 
by  that  society  in  each  State,  to  have  a  geu- 
eral  oversight  of  the  worli  within  its  own 
boundaries.  8.  The  churmen  of  these  several 
district  committees  constitute  a  State  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  to  which  the  general  over- 
sight of  the  work  in  the  State  shall  be  ccm- 
mitted,  and  by  which  the  State  superintendent 
of  missions  shall  he  nominated,  t)ic  societv  at 
New  York  commiBsioning  and  sustaining  bitii. 
4.  The  superintendents  and  tho  executive  com- 
mittees are  to  labor  for  an  increase  of  contriba- 
tions,  and  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  conflii't 
with  other  denominations.  5.  Each  State  so- 
ciety is  to  have  a  treasurer,  who  is  to  keep  an 
accurate  report  of  the  collections  in  the  State, 
and  who  is  to  account  to  the  parent  sociclv 
for  the  money  received.  6.  More  efBcienc; 
and  enterprise  in  occupying  the  frontiers  are 
promised.  7.  As  soon  as  the  churches  in  the 
several  States  are  able  to  support  the  work 
within  their  houndaries,  their  State  societies 
will  bo  merely  ausiliary  to  the  parent  sooiely, 
and  wili  transmit  to  that  society  only  their 
Burplns  fands. 

The  collections  for  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  daring  the  year  ending 
May  1,  1ST2,  were  $204,506,  being  $11,000 
more  than  the  collections  of  any  previous 
year.  The  gifts  to  the  society  exceeded  those 
of  any  previous  year  by  $48,500.  The  aocietj* 
dnring  the  same  year  supported  nine  hundred 
and  sixty -one  missionaries  in  twenty-niae 
States  and  Territories.  Six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  persona  were  added  to 
the  missionar;  congregations.  Eighty>fonr 
churches  were  organized,  and  forty  -  »a 
churches  attained  a  condition  of  self-support. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  missionaries 
over  those  of  the  previous  year  was  twentv- 
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one ;  the  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  congrega- 
tions was  fifty-four. 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  has  more 
than  two  hundred  aaxiliaries  and  about  one 
handred  mission  circles,  which  are  situated  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  from  Oanada  to 
Califomia.  It  supports  thirty-six  missionaries 
and  about  thirty  Bible  women,  and  maintains 
eleven  school-houses  in  India,  Turkey,  and 
China.  The  *'  Home  "  at  Constantinople  is  in 
snccessful  operation.  Connected  with  it  are 
a  seminary  and  a  dispensary,  the  latter  in 
charge  of  a  competent  woman-physician. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  society  for  1871  were 
$51,103 ;  its  expenditures  were  $46,285. 

The  receipts  of  the  American  Congrega- 
tional Union  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1872, 
were  $78,124.09;  its  disbursements  to  aid  in 
building  churches  and  for  necessary  expenses, 
$69,005.58,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
of  $9,118.71. 

The  receipts  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  for  the  year 
ending  October  1,  1872,  were  $428,698.40. 
The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

006T  OF  MISSIONS. 

LZnlalDMion $29,156  41 

Qaboon  Mission 

Xlflsion  to  Eoropeaa  Turkey 18,099  25 

Mission  to  Western  Tnrkey 76,089  48 

Mission  to  Central  Turkey 31,880  61 

Mission  to  Eastern  Turkey 81,T74  60 

MahrntU  Mieeion 89,444  19 

Madon  Mission 41,901  98 

Ceylon  Mission 19,118  42 

Poochow  Mission 15,071  42 

Nortii  Cliina  Mission 26,911  60 

Mission  to  Japan 18,720  07 

Sandwich  Islands  Mission 20,198  42 

Micronesia  Mission 10,1778  43 

Korth  American  Indians,  Dakota. 11,870  44 

Total 1881,684  22 

TL  Cost  of  Agencies 10,868  40 

IlL  Cost  of  Polilication  (above  roceipte) 6,084  92 

IV.  Cost  of  Administration. 18,930  81 

Total  Bxpenditnres $416,698  40 

For  missions  in  ^*  nomiually  Christian  lands,^' 
$17,180.70  were  received,  and  $9,920  were  ex- 
pended upon  the  same. 

The  following  is  the  general  summary  of 
the  missions  of  the  Board : 

XI88I0V8. 

17amber  of  missions. 16 

bomber  of  stations , 77 

Camber  of  ont-stations 445 

I.AB0BBB8  XMFLOTED. 

ITamber  of  ordained  missionaries  (7  being  physl- 

cians) ^ 130 

Camber  of  physicians  not  ordained 7 

bomber  of  other  male  assistants 6 

Somber  of  female  assistants 192 

Whole  number  of  laborers  sent  flnom  this  coun- 
try.   834 

bomber  of  native  pastors 94 

bomber  of  native  preachers  and  cateehlsts 242 

Number  of  school-teachers 419 

Kumberof  other  native  helpers 189 

Whole  number  of  laborers  connected  with  the 

missions, 944 

THE  PBS88.  1,378 

Pages  prlDted,  so  iHr  as  reported 7,947,870 

THS  CnXTBCHES. 

^smber  of  ohnrchet 178 

>amber  of  chorch-members  (so  far  as  reported)       9,019 
Added  during  the  year  (so  flir  as  reported) ,,,...  919 


BDUOATIOKAIi  BXPABTlCBirr. 

Number  of  training  and  theological  schools 13 

Number  of  boarding-schools  for  girls 80 

Number  of  common  schools 468 

Number  of  pupils  in  common  schools 16,480 

Number  of  pupils  In  training  and  theological 

schools  and  station  classes S04 

Number  of  pupils  in  boarding-schools  for  girls. .  641 

Other  adults  under  instruction 807 

Whole  number  of  pupils 17,128 

The  report  of  the  Board,  dated  October  Ist, 
characterized  the  past  year  as  one  of  steady  and 
healthful  growth  in  all  departments  of  the  work. 
In  the  old  fields,  except  in  Eastern  Turkey  and 
Japan,  it  had  been  impossible  to  enlarge  the 
work,  for  want  of  the  necessary  men,  beyond 
what  could  be  done  by  the  native  agency  in 
occupying  new  points  within  the  limits  of  ex- 
isting stations.  Prof.  Julius  H.  Seelye,  of 
Amherst  College,  had  been  commissioned  by 
the  Board  to  spend  a  few  months  in  Bombay 
and  its  vicinity,  to  test  the  possibility  and 
practicability  of  reaching  the  educated  class 
of  India.  An  earnest  effort  was  mad^  to  es- 
tablish a  new  college  in  Central  Turkey,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  three  colleges  formerly  established 
through  the  agency  of  the  Board,  namely,  the 
Bobert  College  at  Constantinople,  the  college 
at  Beirut,  in  Syria,  and  the  college  at  Jaffiia, 
in  Ceylon.  Two  hundred  students  were  en- 
rolled at  Robert  College.  The  college  at 
Jaffna  wds  opened  daring  the  year  with  a 
class  of  twenty  students. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  was  held  at  Racine,  Wis., 
October  30th.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
prece^ng  were  $830,146.66  ;  the  expend- 
itures were  $327,997.67,  of  which  $209,969.65 
were  on  the  Southern  field.  During  the  year 
the  debt  of  the  association  had  been  reduced 
$2,347.99.  It  stood  at  the  time  of  the  an- 
niversary, $59,613.85.  The  following  state- 
ment was  made  of  the  work  of  the  society: 

HOKE  niELD. 

Nomber  of  teachers  and  missionaries  sent  into 

the  Southern  Held 881 

Number  of  primary  schools 800 

Number  of  collegiate  schools 7 

Number  of  traded  schools 28 

Number  of  theological  schools 8 

Number  of  churches 68 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  schools 15,000 

Number  of  church-members 8,000 

Number  of  admissions  the  present  year 618 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Number  of  missionaries  and  teachers  in  the  Ja- 
maica Mission,  West  Indie? 10 

Missionaries  in  the  Mondi  Mission,  West  Aftica. .  17 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands 7 

In  the  Slam  Mission 5 

Number  of  missionaries  and  laborers  in  the  Indian 

Mission 80 

Number  of  Chinese  missions  in  Califomia 18 

It  appeared  during  the  discussions  of  the 
meeting  that  the  society  had  a  large  number 
of  applicants  for  employment  as  missionaries 
and  teachers,  who  could  not  be  engaged  for 
the  want  of  sufficient  funds.  The  Financial 
Committee  recommended  $500,000  as  the  sum 
needed  to  be  asked  for  during  the  ensuing 
year.  The  subjects  of  the  work  among  the 
freedmen,  the  Chinese  in  the  United  States, 
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and  the  Indians,  received  especial  attention. 
A  missionary,  who  had  spent  two  years  with 
the  Chippewa  Indians,  spoke  of  an  extraordi- 
nary aroosing  of  mental  activity,  and  the  awak- 
ening of  a  desire  to  better  their  condition 
amoDg  that  tribe.  During  two  years  they 
had  built  up  for  themselves  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  houses. 

The  Congregational  Union  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  met  at  Montreal  on  the  5th  of  June. 
The  chairman,  in  his  address,  spoke  of  the 
progress  of  the  body  as  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. Sixteen  years  previously,  the  number 
of  members  of  the  churches  was  reported  as 
2,877,  and  the  number  of  attendants  on  wor- 
ship as  11,980.  In  the  last  year,  the  number 
of  members  was  5,052,  and  the  number  of  at- 
tendants 14,205.  He  thought  that  the  growth 
of  the  churches  was  hindered  by  failure  to 
make  the  peculiarities  of  the  denomination 
sufficiently  prominent,  and  by  impatience  of 
results,  manifesting  itself  in  the  frequent  sev- 
erance' of  pastor lu  relations.  Hardly  more 
than  half  the  students  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  colleges  were  now  in  the  country  as 
pastors.  The  statistical  secretary  complained 
of  the  incompleteness  of  the  returns.  Many 
of  the  churches  had  not  reported  at  all.  Of 
61  churches  which  had  reported,  all  but  13 
showed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  their 
members.  The  net  increase  was  265.  The  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  contributions  for  all 
purposes  was  $3,350.  The  receipts  of  the  Con- 
gregational Missionary  Society  were  $5,059. 
The  society  had  aided  49  missionaries,  llie 
income  of  the  Indian  Missionary  Society  was 
about  $2,000.  The  operations  of  the  society 
are  on  Manitoulin  Island,  and  the  north  shore 
of  the  Georgian  Bay.  Several  stations  and 
schools  are  maintained,  and  the  work  is  en- 
larging. Thirteen  students  had  attended  the 
college.  Fraternal  courtesies  were  exchanged 
with  the  conferences  of  the  TVesleyan  Connec- 
tion and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
A  motion  was  offered  to  recommend  the 
French  Canadian  Missionary  Society  to  the 
good-will  of  the  churches.  Upon  this,  the 
question  was  asked  if  this  society  was  not  be- 
ooming  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Presby- 
terian society.  Explanation  was  made  that 
the  ftmds  contributed  from  Presbyterian 
churches  for  the  society  were  devoted,  to  a 
large  extent,  to  the  support  of  the  Presbyterian 
coHege,  and  that  the  students  of  that  institu- 
tion became  Presbyterian  ministers.  Several 
distinctively  Presbyterian  churches  had  been 
formed  among  the  French.  The  Synod  Evan- 
geUqttey  which  was  formed  with  the  hope  and 
intention  of  absorbing  all  the  converts,  was 
not  thriving.  After  this  explanation,  the 
Union  gave  its  recommendation  to  the  society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  was  held  in  Lon- 
don, May  6th.  An  increase  was  reported  of 
more  than  three  hundred  churches  in  allianoe 
with  the  Union. 


A  conference  had  been  held  in  London  at  an 
earlier  date,  between  Baptists  and  Oongrega- 
tionalists,  to  endeavor  to  effect  an  arrangement 
by  which  small  churches  of  these  two  denomi- 
nations might  be  amalgamated,  or  caused  so  to 
act  together  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  and  nn- 
profitable  divisions.  A  liberal  disposition  bad 
been  exhibited  oh  both  sides  with  reference  to 
the  communion,  but  the  efforts  to  a^nst  the 
differences  in  reference  to  baptism  were  not 
successful.  The  Baptieit  ministers  insisted 
that  they  would  not  baptize  children,  and  the 
Congregationalist  ministers  would  not  consent 
to  baptize  over  again  persons  who  had  been 
baptized  when  children.  No  agreement  was 
reached.  The  committee  of  the  Congregation- 
al Union  reported  back  to  it  the  failure  of  the 
conference  to  accomplish  its  object. 

The  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland  met 
at  Glasgow,  in  April.  Beports  were  made  of 
the  condition  of  its  various  enterprises.  The 
Theological  Hall  had  14  students.  The  Chap- 
el-building Committee  had  resolved  to  aim  at 
raising  a  capital  sum  of  £5,000,  as  a  perma- 
nent loan-fund. 

The  statistics  of  the  Congregational  churches, 
for  the  year  1872,  according  to  the  Congrega- 
tional  Quarterly,  for  January,  187S,  were  as 
follows : 


STATES. 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

BakoU 

District  of  Columbia — 

Oeoreria 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. ^ 

EanBEs 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MieeissippI 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Ore^n 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  Territory. . 

WeslVli^la 

Wisconsm 

Wyoming. 

Total  United  States. . . 

Ontario  and  Quebec 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Jamaica 

Total  North  America. 


Chnrehc 


5 

66 

« 

S94 

9 

1 

6 

S41 

25 

218 

90 

6 

15 

889 

1 

608 

189 

78 

8 

68 

48 

1 

187 

19 

258 

6 

169 

8 

46 

90 

1 

9 

4 

166 

9 

1 

1 

188 

1 


9,487 

66 

8 

T 
6 


9jse9 


Cbarch- 
MMnb«n. 


904 

9,6Tr 

178 

49,594 

161 

888 

490 

19,698 

1,984 

11.880 

8,888 

891 

1,090 

10,810 

109 

81,463 

19,870 

8,648 

99 

9,910 

884 

19 

18,416 

9,991 

97,010 

129 

17,964 

460 

4,256 

918 

461 

78 

18,798 

71 

41 

96 

19,486 

96 


laSaUatli- 


318,916 

4,669 

8S8 

cno 

617 


689 

6,274 

874 

49,959 

880 

1,187 

697 

24,«7 

1,637 

ItTW 

4,691 

448 

997 

90.997 

210 

91.18S 

16,069 

5,135 

196 

4.865 

1,493 

95 

21,682 

8,469 

80,9S7 

640 

19,976 

963 

6,590 

5.451 

800 

747 

181 

90,430 

186 

65 

Union 

18,066 


•^6 


895.964 


871.110 

4,627 

447 

885 

605 


877,OT4 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.  The  aeo- 
ond  session  of  the  Forty-second  Congress* 
commenced  at  Washington  on  December  4, 
1871.  (For  the  President's  Message,  see  Pub- 
uo  DooTJMENTs,  Aknual  Cyolop2edia,  1871.) 
The  Vice-President,  Schuyler  Colfax,  presided 
in  the  Senate,  and  James  G.  Blaine  presided 
as  Speaker  of  the  Ilonse. 

In  the  House,  on  December  4th,  Mr.  Beck, 
of  Kentucky,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Baolvtdy  That  the  President  of  the  tTuited  States 


*  The  foUowing  is  a  U»t  of  members  of  the  aeoond  session 
of  the  Forty-second  Congress. 

SBir  ATE. 
AlabatMr^Gewf^e  E.  Spencer,  WUHam  OoMthwiilte. 
JnfcafMO*— Benjamin  F.  Bice.  FoweU  Clayton. 
(MUamia    CSornelios  Cole,£jagene  Caaserly. 
OwMMcfictt*— Orris  S.  Ferry,  WUliam  A.  Buckingham. 
/>^UKir»~Thoma8  F.  Bayard,  £U  Saolsbnry. 
I'torMto— Thomas  W.  Osbom,  AbUah  Gilbert 
Gwrgia—^m't.vA  HIll^  T.  M.  Norwood. 
Illinois — ^Lyman  Trambnll,  John  A.  Logan. 
/]idia9U»— OUyer  P.  Morton,  Daniel  D.  mtt 
/oi6a--James  Harlan,  George  G.  Wright 
Kantaa — Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  Alexander  CUdwefl. 
JTtfnrudkif— WUUs  B.  Matchen.t  John  W.  StsTenson. 
LouiHanO'^Jolm  Bay,  J.  B.  West 
JfaiiM— Hannibal  Hamlin,  liOt  M.  MorrilL 
jrary^afMf— George  Yickera,  William  T.  Hamilton. 
Jlfo«MiMtt«etts— Charles  Sumner,  Henry  Wilson. 
JRdU^ia— Zachariah  Chandler,  Thomas  W.  Ferry. 
JtfiftJMSOto— Alexander  Bamsey,  William  Wlndom. 
Mitsiuippi — Adelbert  Ames,  James  L.  Aloom. 
irus9ifr»— Carl  Schurz,  Frank  F.  Blair. 
ytbra9kar—T\MvaM  W.  Tipton,  P.  W.  Hitchcock. 
Kttada—Jnxne^  W.  Nye,  William  M.  Stewart 
KevB  Hdmp9Mrc^^Ame»  W.  Patterson,  Aaron  H.  Cragin. 
yew  Jeney-^^oiai  P.  Stockton,  F.  T.  Frettnghnysen. 
Jfmo  FoTib— Boflooe  Oonklhig,  Beuben  £.  Fenton. 
Sbrih  CaroUna-^ohn  PooC  Matt  W.  Bansom. 
OUo— John  Sherman,  Allen  G.  Thurman. 
^>r0^Of»— Henry  W.  Corbett,  James  K.  Kelley. 
PeiUMykfonid^lmon  Cameron,  John  Scott 
£Aode  /sfaiMf— William  Sprague,  Henry  B.  Anthony. 
JSmUk  Carotina^TreAedck.  A.  Sawrer,  Thos.  J.  BoDortson. 

r^Anessee— WilUam  G.  Brownlow,  Henry  Cooper. 

Texas— J,  W.  Flanagan,  Morgan  0.  Hamilton. 

Ftf-mon/— Justin  S.  MorrlU,  George  F.  Edmunds. 

Fir^inio— John  F.  Lewis,  J.  W.  Johnson. 

Wtti  Virffinia-^Axthvr  I.  Boreman,  Henrv  G.  Davis. 

WUcmin, — ^Timothy  O.  Howe,  Matthew  H.  Carpenter. 

H0U8K. 

Alabama — Benfamln  S.  Turner,  Charles  W.  Buckley,  W.  A. 
Haikdley.  Chariea  Hayes,  Peter  M.  Dox,  Joseph  H.  Sloss. 

ArJkansas—^axDeB  M.  Hanks,  O.  P.  Snyder,  Thomas  Bales. 

Cktlifomia—S.  O.  Houghton,  A.- A.  Sargent,  J.  M.Coghlan. 

CowMCileut— Joseph  B.  Hawley,  S.  W.  Kellogg,  H.  H. 
Stu-kweather,  Wm.  II.  Barnum. 

i>e2aiears— Benjamin  T.  Biggs. 

/Zofitla— Josiah  T.  Walls. 

Gtoraia—K.  T.  Mclntjrre,  Bichard  H.  Whltely,  John  3. 
Bigby,  Erasmus  W.  Beck,  D.  M.  DuBose,  William  T.  Price, 
Fieroe  M,  B.  Young. 

/2UiM»»— Chariea  B.  Farwell,  John  F.  Famsworth,  Horatio 
C.  Borchard,  John  B.  Hawley,  Bradford  N.  Bterena,  Henrv 
Saapp,  Jesse  H.  Moora,  James  C.  Bobinson,  Thompson  W. 
HciieelT,  Edward  T.  Bice,  Samuel  S.  Marshall,  John  B.  Hay, 
John  a.  Crebe.    At  large,  John  3.  Beveridge. 

/iMiiafia— WiUIam  iTNiblack,  Michael  C.  Kerr,  William  S. 
HotcuoL  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  John  Cobum,  Daniel  W.  Yoorhees, 
MahloDD.  Manson,  James  N.  Tyner,  John  P.  C.  Shanks,  Wll- 
Ham  WUHama,  Jasper  Packard. 

/oua— George  W.  McCrary,  A.  B.  Cotton,  W.  G.  Donnan, 
Madison  M.  Waldea,  Frank  W.  Fahner,  Jackson  Orr. 

Kansas — D.  P.  Lowe. 

JK<mteeiky>-Edward  Crosslaad.  Henry  D.  McHenry,  Joseph 
H.  Lewis.  William  B.  Bead,  Boyd  Winchester,  William  E.  Ar- 
thnr,  James  B.  Beck,  George  M.  Adams,  John  M.  Bice. 

Loutsiano'^.  Hale  Sypher,  Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  C.  B.  Dar- 
laU.  Aleck  Boarman,  Frank  Morey. 

Jfain^-^ohn  Lynch,  William  P.  Frye,  James  G.  Blslne, 
Jvia  A  Peters,  Eugene  Hale. 

JfarytofM^— -Samuel  Hambleton,  Storenson  Archer,  Thomas 
Swann,  John  Bltehie,  Wilham  M.  Merrick. 

t  AppoIol«d  l>7  tlta  GoTWSor. 


he,  and  he  lb  horehy,  requested  to  inform  this  House 
under  what  provisions  of  the  law  of  April  20, 1871, 
if  any,  and,  if  not  under  that  law,  hy  what  author- 
ity, he  has  caused  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
IJmted  States,  and  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  to  he  sot  aside,  and  martial 
law  declared,. and  the  writ  of  habsas  corpus  sus- 
pended in  Spartanhur^  Union,  and  seyon  other 
counties  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  whereby  the 
courts  and  civil  authorities  are  unable  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  lives,  liherties,  and  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple therein,  and  ^1  of  thorn  left  at  the  mercy  of  such 
military  suDordinates  as  he  has  seen  or  may  see  fit 
to  place  over  them.    Ho  is  specially  requested  to 

Massaelvusetts — James  BufSnton,  Oakes  Ames,  Glnery 
Twichell.  Samuel  Hooper,  BeiOamln  F.  Butler,  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks,  Constantine  C.  Esty,  George  F.  Hoar,  Al^ah  Crocker, 
Henry  L.  Dawes. 

ifjcA^an— Henry  WaMron,  WlIMam  L.  Stoughton,  Aus- 
tin Blair,  Omar  D.  Conger,  Jabez  G.  Sutherland,  W.  D. 
Foster. 

JfinnMota— Mark  H.  DunneU,  John  T.  Averill. 

Mi9sis8ippi-43teoT^  E.  Harris,  J.  L.  Morphia,  Henry  W. 
Bany,  George  C.  MoKee,  Le  Grand  W.  Peroe. 

J/«ssatfri— Erastus  Wells.  G.  A.  Flnkebburg,  J.  B.  McCor- 
mick,  H.  E.  Havens,  Samuel  S.  Burdctt,  A.  Comingo,  Isaac  C. 
Parker,  James  G.  Blahr,  Andrew  King. 

yebrasha^~i6iiXi  Taffe. 

Kecada^-C.  W.  Kendall 

ATeu)  Hampshire— lSS]iisry  A.  Hlbbard,  Samuel  N.  Bell,  Hosea 
N.  Parker. 

yeu)  Jersey— John  W.  Hadeton,  Samuel  C.  Forker,  John  T. 
Bird,  John  Hill,  George  A.  Halsey. 

Nsw  Fori;— DwightTownsend,  Thomas  Klnsella,  Henry  W. 
Slocum,  Bobert  B.  Boosevelt,  WilUam  B.  Boberts,  Samuel  S. 
Co3C,  Smith  Ely.  Jr.,  James  Brooks,  Fernando  Wood,  Clarkson 
N.  Potter,  Charles  St  JohUjJohn H.  Ketcham,  Joseph  H. Tut- 
hill,  £11  Perry,  Joseph  M.  warren,  John  Bogers,  William  A. 
Wheeler,  John  M.  Carroll,  Elizur  H.  Prindle,  Clinton  L.  Mer- 
rlam,  Ellis  H.  Boberts,  WUliam  E.  Lansing,  B.  Holland  Dnell, 
John  E.  Seeiy,  William  H.  lAmport,  Milo  Goodrich,  Horace  B. 
Smith,  Freeman  Clarke,  Seth  wakemon,  William  Williams, 
Walter  L.  Sessions. 

yorth  CdroHna—Ointon  L.  Cobb,  Charles  B.  Thomas,  Al- 
fred M.  Waddel,  Slon  H.  Bogers,  James  M.  Leach,  Frands  £. 
Shober,  J.  C.  Harper. 

Ohio—Orro  J.  Dodds,  Job  E.  Stevenson,  Lewis  D.  Gamp- 
bell,  J.  F.  McKenney,  Charles  L.  lAmison,  John  A.  Smith, 
Samuel  Shellabarger,  John  Beatty,  Charles  Foster,  Erasmus  D. 
Peck,  John  T.  Wilson,  Philadelph  Van  Trump,  George  W. 
Morgan,  James  MonroeiWilliam  P.  Sprogne,  John  A.  Bing- 
ham, Jacob  A.  Ambler,  William  H.  Upson,  James  A.  Gorflold. 

Oregon — Joseph  H.  Slater. 

Pennsylvania — Samuel  J.  BandaH,  J.  Y.  Creely,  Leonard 
Myera.  William  D.  Kelley,  A.  C.  Harmer,  E.  L.  Acker,  Wash- 
ington Townsend,  J.  Lawrence  Getz.  Oliver  J.  Dickey,  John 
W.  KilMnger,  John  B.  Storm,  L.  D.  Shoemaker,  J.  D.  Straw- 
bridge,  John  B.  Packer,  Bichard  J.  Haldeman,  B.  F.  Meyers. 
B.  Milton  Spear,  Henry  Sherwood,  Glenni  W.  Scofleld,  Samuel 
Griffith,  Henry  D.  Foster,  James  S.  Negley,  Ebenezer  MoJun- 
kin.  William  McCleUand. 

JiAode  Island— Benj/unin  T.  Eamea,  James  M.  Pendleton. 

South  Ckirolinar-Joieph.  H.  Balney,  Bobert  C.  De  Large, 
Bobert  B.  Elliott,  Alexander  S.  Wallace. 

Tennessee— RoAetitik.  B.  Butler,  Horace  Moynard,  A.  E.  Gar- 
rett, John  M.  Bright,  E.  J.  GolUday,  W.  0.  Whittborne,  Bob- 
ert P.  Caldwell,  W.  W.  Vaughan. 

Texas— "Wm.  8.  Hemdon,  John  C.  Conner,  D.  C.  Giddings, 
John  Hancock. 

r«nm>n^— Charles  W.  WiHard,  Luke  P.  Poland,  Worthlng- 
ton  C.  Smith. 

Virginiar^Joim  Critcher,  James  H.  Pktt,  Jr.,  Charles  H. 
Porter,  W.  H.  H.  Stowell,  B.  T.  W.  Duke,  John  T.  Harris, 
Elliott  M.  Braxton,  William  Terry. 

West  Virginia— John.  J.  Davis,  Frank  Herelbrd,  James  C. 
MoGrew. 

Tri«con.9in— Alexander  Mitchell,  George  W.  Hazleton,  J.  Al- 
len Barber,  Charies  A.  Eldridge,  Philetus  Sawyer,  Jeremiah  M. 
Busk. 

PKLSaATBS. 

Arizona — Bichard  C.  McCormick. 
Colorado-^eroTD^  B.  ChaflFee. 
DcUbota^—'HoMS  K.  Armstrong. 
Distrifst  <^  OolumbiOrS.  T.  Chapman. 
/c^<zAo— Samuel  A.  Merrltt 
JITonto^na— William  H.  Claggett 
yeto  Meorico — Jo86  M.  Gallogas. 
Viah—yiinMm  H.  Hooper. 
Washington — Solucius  Garflelde. 
Fyomtn^— William  T.  Jones. 
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lay  before  thU  House  all  tte  acts  of  insurrection,  I  desire  to  say  a  single  word.     It  occurs  to  me 

s?ate^''^;imi3''&i^of^t^^  l?^^  t^at  the  substance  of  this  resolution  was  pret- 

obates,  committed  m  eacii  oi  tbose  counties  at  any  a_       n  i        x     i      i.    xi.    t»      .  i      . 

time  attor  the  aoth  of  April.  1871,  prior  to  the  date  ^^  ^^"  answered  yesterday  by  the  President  s 

of  his  ]>roclamation  of  martial  law,  giving  the  char-  message.    But,  aside  from  that,  it  seems  to 

acter  of  the  offences,  the  facts  relative  thereto,  and  me  this  resolution  can  be  much  more  intelli- 

the  names  of  the  offenders  so  far  as  asoertwned.    He  gently  discussed  after  we  have  the  report  from 

LeroVl^esSc^V?^^^^^^^  the  ^investigating   committee    in   rW  .^ 


Snn'^hTh?/Z'So^''*J°'!f^oP®r^^*^''L^^^^^  *''"  from  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  I  will  say  tliat 

nulled  by  niB  proclamation  aforesaid  smoe  the  pas«  xi,„  t>.^'j^«*i ^^^^       ^  i.    • 

sage  of  tie  act  of  April  20, 1871,  albresaid;  and  that  the  President  s  message  does  not  give  ua  any 

he  give  the  names  of  all  of  said  citizens  who  have  01  the  mformation  asked  for  in  this  resolution, 

boon  arrested  or  imprisoned  under  and  b^  virtue  of  the  The  resolution  asks  for  a  detail  of  the  names 

authority  conferred  by  his  proclamation,  with  the  of  the  parties  arrested,  tlie  crimes  alleged  to 

JS^'S.t^,tfi.13!iX"~M3M  have  been  committed  by  them.  «id  the  time 

offences  for  which  they  were  so  arrested  and  im-  at  winch  they  are  alleged  to  Lave  been  com- 

prisoned ;  and  that  he  give  tills  House  full  infonna-  mitted,  none  of  which  facts  the  President  gives 

tion  as  to  all  the  statements  of  fact  on  which  he  us  in  his  message.    The  President  states  in 


when  made  verbally,  so^  that  this  House  can  deter-  tains  him  in  his  proclamation  of  martial  law. 

mine  what  steps  are  necessary  to  restore  to  the  I  do  not  know  how  the  President  got  that  in- 

citizens  of  the  counties  aforesaid,  and  especially  to  formation.     Certainly,  he  could  not  have  got 

%S^^i^TtCl^S%^^l?l^:^^l\^^  it  by  any  report  from  the  committee.   Nobody 

the  people  of  other  portions  of  the  country,  under  ^'^  authorized  by  the  committee  to  make  any 

the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  such  report  to  the  President     As  a  member 

United  States.  of  the  committee,  I  can  ^ve  my  opinion  that 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  joint  ^^®  ^*<5ts  elicited  by  that  examination  did  not 

committee  on  the  condition  of  the  late  insur-  justify  ^®  proclamation  of  martial  law,  and  I 

vectionary  States.  suspect  that  I  know  more  about  the  facts  eli- 
cited before  the  committee  than  the  President 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  same  day,-  a  similar  ^''"self.    There  was  no  authority  given  bj  the 

resolution  was  offered  by  ¥r.  Blair,  of  Mis-  committee  to  any  one  to  submit  those  facts  to 

souri  and  laid  over                  .  ^^*®  President,  or  to  make  any  report  to  him. 

Mr.  Blair,  on  the  next  day,  asked  the  Senate  -^^^  while  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  Presi- 

to  take  up  his  resolution,  saying:  "Mr.  Presi-  °^^*  should  have  exercised  the  authority  given 

dent,  this  resolution  contemplates  that  the  *^  ^^™'  ^  ¥?  education  and  his  genius  are 

President  shall  lay  before  the  Senate  an  ao-  arbitrary  and  look  to  arbitrary  measures,  I  am 

count  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  pstonished,  sir,  at  the  servility  of  Congress 

the  extraordinary  authority  devolved  upon  ^^  submitting  the  rights  of  aU  citizens  ot  this 

him  by  Congress.     I  understand  that  large  c?"?*^^  *^  ^'^  discretion  and  deprivmg  them 

numbers  of  citizens  have  been  arrested  for  pf  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution.    Audi 

alleged  crimes  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  ^i^"^^^^!^  ^\^^  it  becomes  us,  after  having  given 

in  the  counties  designated  in  the  President's  him  that  authority,  at  least  to  ask  him  to  show 

proclamation,  and  that  of  all  those  arrested  i^s  the  manner  m  which  he  has  exercised  it.' 

nine-tenths  were  arrested  for  alleged  crimes  ,,  The  Vice-President :  "The  question  is  on 

committed  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri." 

Congress  of  April  20,  187l,living  the  Presi-  ,,  ^^'  ^^^'^  "f^'^.  ^^^  ^i^l  ^^*^.'^'^  ''f  "^  i^ 

dent  this  authority.  'l  have  seen  statements  ^^^^  "^^.^  l^T^'  ff  fAl &  ^^''' 

in  the  papers  of  the  names  of  the  parties,  and  ~y^*«  ^^'  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^'^^ '            ^    .     , 

of  the  crimes  alleged  to  have  been  committed  w^'/v^^^Wnwkn  *t?!uJ'  K^fffi^v  RtTS.S 

by  them,  which  pfove  to  be  the  same  incidents  e'^^fsToXi^^^                                            ''""" 

or  circumstances  m  regard  to  which  the  Com-  Nats— Messrs.  Alcorn,    Ames,  Anthony,  Borc- 

mittee  on  Outrages  in  the  Southern  States  man,  Brownlow,  Buckingham,  CaldwelL  Cameron, 

have  examined  witnesses,  and  those  circum-  Chandler,  Clayton,  Conklinff,  Corbett,  CrMrin,  Ed- 

?Kt  „n",  o-'-f  P"-  to  the  passage  of  Etn^^n^fenfofe^^^^^^ 
the  act  under  whicli  the  President  proclaimed  Hitchcoclc,  Howe;  Lopan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill 
martial  law,  so  that  these  parties  have  been  ofVermont,Morton^ye,08bom,  Patterson,  Pome- 
arrested  for  offences,  or  alleged  offences,  com-  roy,  Pool,  Ramsey,  Bice,  Robertson,  Sawyer,  Sgjtt, 
mitted  anterior  to  the  time  when  the  Federal  Sherman   Spencer,  Sumner,  TrumbuU,  AVest,  ^\il- 

courts  had  any  jurisdiction  whatever,  and  an-  «1^  J^lJ^^'ilkJr^.lr/.^^^^             Cole,  Bsvh 

tenor  to  the  time  when  the   authority  was  of  Kentuckv,  Flanagan.    Hamilton   of  Maryland, 

conferred  upon  the  President — "  Hamilton  o^  Texas,  Hill,  Kellogg,  Lewis,  Pratt, 

Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  On  the  ques-  Schurz,  Sprague,  Stewart,  and  Thurman— 16. 

tion  of  taking  up  the  resolution  at  this  time,  So  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 
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In  the  House,  on  December  5th,  Mr.  Wood,  of  go  ont  nnchallenged  that  this  is  a  side-wind  to 

New  York,  said :  "  The  gentleman  (Mr.  Dawes)  continue  a  committee  which  has  already  dis- 

proposes,  in  one  of  the  resolutions  which  have  charged  its  functions,  and  which  ought  to  be 

been  read,  to  refer  a  portion  of  the  President's  dissolved.    It  is  possible  that  when  the  report 

message  to  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  Com-  of  the  committee  shall  be  made,  and  the  tacts 

mittee  on  the  Insurrectionary  States.    I  deny  gathered  by  it  this  summer  shall  have  been 

that  there  are  any  insurrectionary  States,  or  brought  before  the  House,  the  House  may  see 

that  diere  is  any  such  committee  of  this  House,  the  importance  not  merely  of  their  past  work, 

1  will  say  that  we  had  in  the  last  Congress  a  but  of  their  continuing  to  prosecute  the  same 

committee    on   reconstruction;    that  seyeral  general  line  of  investigation  that  they  have 

efforts  were  made  by  the  distinguished  col-  done.'' 
league  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 

the  late  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  revive  In  the  House,  on  December  5th,  Mr.  Randall, 
that  committee  in  this  Congress,  and  that  on  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  *^  I  would  like  to  direct 
every  occasion  this  House  voted  down  the  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
proposition  to  revive  the  committee  on  recon-  chnsetts  (Mr.  Dawes)  to  one  clause  in  his  reso- 
strnction.  And  when  the  other  committee  to  lutions,  which  proposes  to  establish  a  special 
which  I  have  referred  was  first  moved  here,  committee  upon  postal  telegraphy.  I  am  aware 
it  was  for  a  temporary  purpose,  to  go  into  the  that  there  is  a  proposition  to  be  submitted  to 
Soathern  States  to  act  in  conjunction  with  a  the  House  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
committee  of  the  Senate,  and  to  do  certain  States  looking  to  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphic 
thin^.  In  my  judgment,  that  committee,  when  lines  of  this  country,  and  that  the  owners  of 
it  reports  to  this  House,  has  performed  all  the  those  telegraphic  lines  estimate  the  cost  to  the 
daties  this  House  delegated  to  it,  and  has  no  Government  at  $35,000,000,  or  thereabout, 
further  function.  Therefore  I  am  opposed  to  I  have  seen  during  my  service  here  the  evil 
reviving  that  committee  for  this  session  in  this  effect  of  creating  special  committees  to  con- 
surreptitious  manner.''  sider  such  subjects." 

Mr.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  There  Mr.  Earns  worth,  of  Illinois,  said :  "  Mr. 
are  various  answers  to  the  gentleman  from  Chairman,  I  was  about  to  move  to  amend  the 
New  York ;  and  the  first  is,  that  he  seems  to  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
have  forgotten  that  the  resolution  under  which  setts,  so  as  to  refer  so  much  of  the  President's 
the  committee  was  raised  by  its  terms  contin-  message  as  relates  to  the  union  of  the  tele- 
aed  it  during  the  present  Congress.  And,  if  graphic  system  with  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
that  were  not  so,  the  gentleman  should  re-  ment  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and 
member  that  yesterday  certain  measures  were  Post-Roads ;  because  it  is  proposed  to  connect 
referred  to  that  committee,  and  that  the  House  bo  intimately  the  telegraphic  system  with  the 
by  that  act  revived  the  committee  if  it  had  Post-Office  Department,  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
expired,  as  the  gentleman  seems  to  think  it  no  other  committee  can  properly  take  jurisdic- 
did  The  committee,  by  the  terms  of  the  reso-  tion  of  the  subject.  It  is  proposed,  I  under- 
Intton  appointing  it,  was  to  continue  beyond  stand,  to  buy  all  the  telegraphic  lines  in  the 
the  last  session,  and,  if  it  were  not.,  it  was  re-  United  States,  and  to  incorporate  them  into  the 
vived  by  a  vote  of  the  House  yesterday,  and  is  Post-Office  Department,  and  m&ke  them  a  part 
now  in  existence.  of  the  postal  system  of  the  United  States.    If 

''It  was  fondly  anticipated'  by  aU  lovers  of  that  is  to  be  done,  the  Committee  on  the  Post- 
peace  and  good  order,  I  doubt  not,  that  the  Office  and  Post-Boad%  it  seems  to  me,  should 
committee  would  be  able  to  discover  some  have  jurisdiction  of  the  subject.  I  do  not 
remedy  for  existing  evils.  The  evils  seem,  know  what  reason  there  is  for  the  appoint- 
however,  to  continue  to  exist  in  spite  of  the  ment  .of  a  select  committee." 
best  efforts  of  that  committee,  certainly  to  Mr.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  '^The 
such  an  extent  that  all  lovers  of  good  order  very  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
will  desire  that  it  may  have  an  opportunity  to  sylvania  (Mr.  Randall)  that  it  approaches  a 
report  to  the  House.  I  do  not  see  any  view  matter  valued  by  its  owners  at  a  great  many 
the  gentleman  can  take  of  it  which  will  not  millions  of  dollars,  the  suggestion  of  the  gcn- 
bring  the  committee  standing  right  up  before  tleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Farnsworth)  that  it 
hi^  eyes  as  a  committee  existing."  affects  the  whole  postal  system,  the  suggestion 

Mr.  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  said :  "  I  would  that  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
remind  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that  Banks)  is  about  to  make,  that  it  affects  the  for- 
the  resolution  creating  the  committee  referred  eign  relations  of  the  country  in  the  matter 
to,  by  its  terms  authorizes  the  committee  to  of  ocean-cables— any  view  of  it  that  any  gen- 
report  at  the  then  next  session,  the  present  tleman,  who  will  listen  to  the  suggestions  that 
K^ioQ  of  Congress,  or  any  subsequent  session,  that  committee  did  for  some  considerable  time. 
By  its  terms,  therefore,  it  continues  the  com-  may  take,  will  satisfy  him  that  no  one  com- 
mittee to  this  present  session,  or,  if  the  com-  mittee,  as  constituted  in  this  House,  can  taJce 
mittee  shall  find  it  necessary,  to  any  subse-  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  matter.  And,  after 
qnent  session  of  this  Congress.  I  make  this  all,  I  think  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
remark  in  order  that  the  statement  shall  not  rather  than  any  other  committee,  might  fed  as 
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if  they  onght  to  hare  this  matter  to  consider, 
if  it  IS  proposed  to  take  very  many  millions 
of  dollars  out  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  these 
telegraph-lines." 

Mr.  Nihlack,  of  Indiana,  said :  *^  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Dawes)  to  a  particular  point 
of  his  remarks,  in  order  to  suggest  to  him  an- 
other very  important  view  which  we  ought  to 
take  of  this  question.  I  refer  to  the  immense 
patronage  which  it  is  proposed  to  confer  on  the 
appointing  power.  According  to  the  estimates 
which  have  been  submitted  to  me,  the  number 
of  persons  to  be  appointed  would  necessarily 
be  at  least  eight  thousand  to  take  charge  of 
this  telegraphic  business  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  discharge  the  duties  that 
would  be  imposed  upon  the  Government  in 
case  we  should  purchase  all  the  telegraph-lines 
and  assume  their  control  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. To  me  the  prqposition  is  appalling, 
and  that  consideration  would  control  my  vote 
in  any  event,  were  there  no  other  reason  to 
operate  upon  me.  I  think  that  consideration 
is  just  as  important  to  be  considered  as  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  firom  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Randall),  that  it  would  probably  cost 
$85,000,000  to  purchase  the  telegraph-lines  in 
this  country. 

*^  But  I  have  sought  the  floor  at  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  my  protest  against  this 
proposition  in  all  its  length  and  breadth.  And, 
if  it  had  not  come  from  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States  in  the  form  it  does,  I  would  de- 
nounce it  as  the  most  extraordinary  proposi- 
tion brought  before  Congress." 

Mr.  Famsworth,  of  Illinois,  said :  "  It  is  pro- 
posed, I  understand,  by  the  President  and  by  the 
I^ostm aster-General,  to  establish  in  every  post- 
office  in  the  United  States,  where  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  inhabitants^  a  telegraph- 
office,  and  to  make  every  postmaster  a  tele- 
graph-operator, or  else  to  put  an  expert  in  his 
office  to  operate  the  telegraph.  It  is  proposed 
that  we  shall  not  only  legislate  here  for  post- 
routes,  but  that  we  shall  legislate  from  year 
to  year  for  telegraph-routes ;  that  every  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  every  Delegate  from  a 
Territory,  shall  come  in  here  from  session  to 
session  with  his  little  bill  to  establish  a  tele- 
graph-route from  one  insignificant  town  to 
another. 

"  It  is  proposed  that  the  Government  shall 
do  all  the  telegraphic  business;  for  private 
citizens  cannot  compete  with  the  Government 
in  any  kind  of  business  which  it  undertakes. 
The  Government  is  a  monopolist,  and  must 
be  such  necessarily;  because  no  citizen  can 
compete  with  the  Government  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  business.  Whatever  the  Govern- 
ment undertakes  to  do  must  be  under  its  con- 
trol exclusively.  If  it  unci  ertakes  telegraphing, 
it  must  do  all  the  telegraphing  of  the  country, 
private,  confidential,  financial,  and  commercial. 
Every  member  of  Congress  will  of  course  be 
importuned  by  his  constituents  to  secure  the 


establishment  of  a  telegraphic  station  at  every 
post-office,  involving  the  employment,  at  a 
high  salary,  of  an  operator,  an  expert  in  ma- 
nipulating the  wires.  We  shall  be  called  on 
to  establish  wires  all  over  the  country  and 
throughout  the  Territories,  to  every  little  re- 
mote place.  AU  these  telegraphic  operators 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, which  is  another  reason  why  this  subject 
should  go  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Offico 
and  Post-Roads.  This  business  is  all  to  be 
done  under  the  Post-Office  Department ;  and 
all  the  confidential  and  business  communica- 
tions throughout  this  country  are  to  come 
under  the  view  of  the  various  postmasters, 
who  are  to  be  appointed,  as  they  are  now  ap- 
pointed, on  account  of  their  partisanship.  All 
these  things  are  to  come  under  Uie  control 
and  direction  of  the  Post-Office  Department. 
That  is  the  proposition  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage, and  of  the  Postmaster-General's  report. 
Therefore  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  or  pro- 
priety of  sending  this  matter  to  a  select  com- 
mittee." 

Mr.  Beck)  of  Kentucky,  said :  "  I  only  desire 
to  say  a  word.  I  was  a  member  of  the  select 
committee  of  eight,  which  investigated  this 
question  most  carefully  during  last  Congress. 
On  the  committee  I  differed  from  both  sides, 
and  opposed  either  the  Government  under- 
taking the  service  itself  or  going  into  partner- 
ship with  any  corporation,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  produce  just  what  the  minority  said 
it  would,  a  political  monopoly,  and  give  to 
the  Postmaster-General,  to  begin  with,  the 
control  of  what  they  here  enumerate : 

The  United  States  have  about  five  thousand  tele- 
graph-BtatioDS,  seventy-five  thousand  miles  of  line^ 
and  over  seventy  thousand  emnloydB,  and  tranBinii 
over  eleven  million  five  hundrea  thousand  messages 
annually.  Under  the  Government  plan  there  will 
bo  at  least  twenty  thousand  telegraph-offices,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles  of  line,  and  from 
twenty  thousand  to  twenty-five  thousand  employcii. 

"  That  is  from  the  report  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Palmer),  and  indorsed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Dawes)  himself.  They  went  on  to  show  that 
the  lowest  estimate  of  it  was  $40,000,000, 
while  the  owners  of  the  lines  were  claiming 
an  amount  very  largely  in  excess  of  that.  Mj 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Randall)  must 
see,  therefore,  that  he  has  understated  what 
the  system  would  cost  the  Government  by  one- 
half." 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Famsworth  that  the 
reference  should  be  to  the  Committee  of  Ap- 
propriations was  adopted  in  Committee  of  the 
whole  and  reported  to  the  House. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  it  was  decided 

in  the  affirmative,  as  follows  : 

YsAa— Messrs.  Acker,  Adams,  Ambler,  Archer, 
Arthur,  Bamum,  Beck,  Bell,  Beveridge,  Bigc^ 
Austin  Blair.  Braxton,  Bright,  Caldwell,  Campbell, 
Carroll,  Clarke,  Comingo,  Conner,  Coghlan,  Cox, 
Crebs,  Critcher,  Crosaland,  Davis,  Dox,  Du  Hose, 
Duke.  DunneU.  Eldridge,  Ely,  Famsworth,  FarwelJ, 
Finkelnburg,  Forker,  Garrett,  Getz,  Griffith,  Haldc- 
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min,  Hambleton,  Hancock,  Handle/,  Hanks^arper,     the  United  States,  hj  denying  to  ub  rights  accorded 
Joha  T.  Harris,  Hereford,  Hibbanl,  Hill,  Holman,     to  white  practitioners,  and  thereby  violating  its  act 


F.  Meyers,  Moore,  Morgan,  Niblack,  Hosea  W.  Par-  lltj.      -n   x.                 ^       j   x-l   .      -    xi      i     . 

ker,  Eli  Perry,  Peters,  Poland,  Potter,  Price.  EandaU,  "It  wiU  be  remembered  that  at  the  last 

Read,  Edward  Y.  Kioe,  John  M.  Bice,  Ritchie,  Wil-  Congress  I  reported  a  bill  from  the  Committee 

liam  B.  Roberts,  Robinson,  Rogers,  Shanks,  Sher-  on  the  District  of  Columbia  in  pursuance  of 

jrowi,  Shober,  filler,  Sloci^,  Slow,  Worthington  the  prayer  of  these  very  petitioners.    There 

C.  Smith,  Snapp,  R.  Milton  Speer,  Stevens,  Storm,     ^„„1.«  fl««i  «^*; ^«  *v:«4.Vii     -j    ^  ^ 

Sutherland,  Swann,  Terry,  Washington  ToVnsend  ^^,?o  final  action  on  that  bill,  and  of  course 

TuthilLVan  Trump,  Waddell,  Waldron,  Warren,  it  fell  with  the  expiration  of  the  Congress.     I 

Wells,  whltthome,  Willard,  Winchester,  and  Wood  seize  this  earliest  occasion  to  call  attention 

-J?7.                              *      .„    «    ,      T>   ^  again  to  that  question  by  presenting  this  peti- 

B^^t^*^^S?f 'l.-r.f J?i''  ^^r^Ii^  ^^J^±.  ?.^Sil''  tion.    It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  owes  it  to 


ton,  Barchard,  Burdett,  Roderick  R,  Butler.  Cobb,  wi«  uuiurcu  row  every  wuero  uiruugiiuuii  the 

Cobani,  Conger,  Cotton,  Darrall,  Dawes,  Donnan,  country  to  put  an  end  to  outrage,  at  least  here 

Duell,  Eames,  Charles  jPoster,  Wilder  D.  Fostei*,  in  the  national  capital.    As  the  Committee  on 

Fr^e  Garfield,  Hale^alsey,  Hariner,  George  E  Har-  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  yet  appointed, 

ns,  Ilavens,  Gerry  W.  Hazl^ton,  John  W.  Hazlecon,  t  .-t,  xi,^^.  A.r^^  ^«*:4.:^„  i:«  ^^  4.\^Z  ♦^v.i!^  i> 

Hoar,  Hoaihton,^Kelley,  Kellogg,  Ketcham,  Kil^  ^  %}  ^^^\  the  petition  he  on  the  table." 

linger,  Lansing,  Lowe,  Lynch,  ffiynard,  McCrary,  The  Vice-President:    "It  will   lie   on  the 

McGrew,  McJunkin,  MoKee,  Mferour,  Merriam,  Mon-  table  for  the  present." 
roe,  Morphia,  Leonard  Myers,  Negley,  Orr,  Packard, 

Packer,  Palmer,  Isaac  C.  Parker,  Peck,  Pendleton,  In  the  Senate,  on  December  12th,  Mr.  Mor- 

?f?^'.;^*i^?^'^®J7^\^^?f*»?°'^®'t?",^^^®'l?^^^^^  ton,  of  Indiana,  said:  "If  it  is  in  order,Imove 

Smith,  Snyder,  Tllomaa  J.  Speer,  Sprague,  Stark-  rent  resolution  that  I  offered  yesterday  m  re- 
weather,  Stevenson,  Stoughton,  Stowell,  Strong,  St.  gard  to  the  final  adjournment,  and  which  was 
John.  Sypher,  Taflfe,  Thomas,  Dwight  Townsend,  Qien  laid  on  the  table  under  the  rule." 
Twichell,  T^er,  Upson,  WakeB^n.Walden,  Walls,  jhe  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate 
WlTA^^ltL;^^^^^^^  proceeded  to  consiler  the  following  resolu- 

Not  Vomra — Messrs.  Barry,  Bird,  James  G.  Blair,  tion : 

Jamea  Brooks,  Buckley,  Beiyamin  F.  Butler,  Creely,  Rmlved  hy  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Representa- 

De  Laree,  Dickey,  Edwards,  Elliott,  Heniy  D.  Fos-  tives   concurring).  That  each  House  of  Congress 

ter,  Golladay,  Goodrich,  Etawlej,  Hay,  Hays,  Hooper,  shall  be  adjourned  sin^  di€^  by  the  Presiding  Officer 

hendall,  Moin^re,  Mitchell,  Morey,  Roosevelt,  Saw-  thereof,  on  the  third  Monday  of  May,  1872,  at  twelve 

Ter,  Scofield,  Beeley,  Turner,  Vaughan,  Voorhees,  o'clock  meridian. 

Wallace,  Williams  of  New  York,  and  Young— 31.  -.re?                   u  "»*-         v                   >:>      ttr 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  J^^'yTT^^^'-  ^    Massachusetts    said :   "I 

resolution  adopted.  ff  ^"^  *^®  following  amendment,  to  be  added  to 

*^  the  resolution  by  way  of  proviso : " 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  4th,  Mr.  Sum-  ^  i^wr«fo^.  Tm  "VH^  ^^^  ^  "^^  adjournment  of 

n.r,  of  Massac^setts,  said :  "  I  o^r  the  peti-  etv^^-S^gini^^^^^^^^^^                   bToft^C 

tion  of  a  large  number  of  colored  citizens  of  without  distinction  of  race  or  color. 

feSfc  I*^  Kit- '?"''  ^'"^'   "^ ''  ^  Mr.  Sohnrz,  of  MiBsoari,  eaid :  «  Will  it  be 

J  ^,^  ,     .       ,    ,^'        -^     .^     ^,*     ,  inorder  to  move  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 

w  e,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  city  of  Brook-  jnent  ?  " 

Ijn,  State  of  New  York,  feeling  ourselves  aggrieved,  ^,      Vioe-President  •  "  Oertainlv  " 

mconvemcnced,  and  degraded  because  of  our  color,  -"^ne  v  ice-rresiaeni .      v^enainiy.                ^ 

snd  for  the  want  of  a  law  like  unto  the  one  offered  Mr.  Sohurz :  **  Then  I  move  to  add  to  this 

ti  the  Senate  by  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  known  as  amendment :  ^' 

lr,L*^i  V^i'J^vT?  rtJI  t^^^'^f  f^»  «^'l';  A  bill  to  reduoe  the  tariff  and  internal  taxation, 

*' As  that  biU  is  on  the  calendar  of  the  Sen-  The  Vice-President :   "The  question  is  on 

ate,  I  ask  that  this  petition  lie  on  the  table."  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  proposed 

The  Vice-President:  "The  petition  will  lie  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri." 

on  the  table."  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  niinois,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi- 

Mr.  Sumner:  "I  also  offer  the  petition  of  dent,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  in  favor  of  all 

Br.  Augusta,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  med-  the  propositions  which  are  suggested.    I  am 

ical  department  of  Howard  University,  and  certainly  in  favor  of  an  early  adjournment; 

Br.  Purvis,  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  and  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  equal  rights  to  all 

ia  Howard  University,  which  is  very  brief,  our  people ;  and  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 

and  therefore  I  will  read  it : "  a  reform  in  the  civil  service ;  and  I  am  for  re- 

We»  the  undersigned  petitioners,  respectfully  rep-  ducing  taxes;  but  it  is  manifest  that  we  can- 

^ent  to  your  honorable  body  that  the  Medical  not  dispose  of  all  those  questions  this  mom- 

^^^  of  the  Bistrict  of  Columbia,  an  institution  j            ^  j  ^i,^^  j^      jn  ^                    ^^^e  of 

chartered  by  Congress,  seeks  to  degrade  us  as  med-  *.  o»  ^     t.  •^ "*"'*«,  "*"■    ^  "  ia^«*w           v 

»aJ  practitioners  on  account  of  our  race  and  color.  Jime  to  discuss  this  resolution.     I  move  to 

aodmoontraventionof  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  lay  on  the  table  the  pending  propositions. 
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with  a  view  of  asking  the  Senate  to  take  up  In  the  Honse,  on  December  11th,  Mr.  Wood, 

the  bill  for  the  remoyal  of  political  disabili-  of  New  York,  asked  unanimous  consent  to  in- 

ties."  troduoed  the  following  resolution: 

The  Vice-President :    "  The  Senator  from  jUsohed,  That  the  Republican  party,  having  a 

Illinois  moves  that   the  pending  resolution,  large  mi^jority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the 

with  the  amendment  and  the  amendment  to  President,  and  those  possesaing  ample  power,  should 

the  amendment,  be  laid  on  the  table  for  the  at  once  ufce  measures  to  provide  for  the  immediate 

^««,xrx««  inri;««+l^  1^^  \.i^  ;«  i.:c.  «^«,«»tfl  »>  reduction  of  direct  taxation  and  of  import  duties  to 

purpose  mdicated  by  him  m  his  remarks.  ^  ^^^^^^^  revenue  standard ;  to  provi<fe  for  tlie  ira- 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and,  being  mediate  reduction  of  public  expenditures  in  all  the 

taken,  resulted  as  follows:  Departments  of  the  Government:  to  abolish  all  sine- 

YEAS-Messrs.  Alcorn,  Bayard,  Cooper,  Davis  of  ^^^  ^^f  .«  ^^  ^^^  »y^*«°^.  °/  collecting  the  revenue 

West  Virginia,  Fenton,  terry  of  bonnect  cutf  Ham-  ^7  »«f  «*  mfonners  ajd  spies ;  to  restore  to  the  peo- 

ilton  of  fiaryfand.  Hi  1,  Johnston,  Lewis,  korrill  PJ\J^  the  States  and  their  local  governments  the 

of  Vermont,  Rice'  Kobertson,  Sau\ebury,  'Sawyer,  "§^J^t»  ongmally  possessed  by  them  under  the  Con- 

iJ-ATs-Messrs.  Aiies,  Anthony,  Boreman,  Brown-  "l^n^-i  ^  '■«^^<^  ^^^  ^™y  *<>  «  ^^  J^otin?,  and 

low,  Buckingham,  Caldwell,  CiT)enter,  ^handler,  »^.?^»*^  «  2»t«™;  -,f  °«3^  estebhs-hed,  of  employing 

Clayton,  Conkling,  Corbett    EdSiunds!  Ferry  oi  ^"^^'T  offlcera  in  the  discharjfe  of  civil  duties;  to 

Michigak,  FlanagSi,  Frelinghuysen,  Giitert,  Ham-  po^^^®  ^"^^^  the  accumulation  and  retention  of 

ilton  o^f  T'exas,  nlmfin,  Harlani^itckcock,  keUogg,  If^f  T^'f/S??!^ '^Sf  l^^'^^^StJ^Z^A^Ut^ 

Morrill  of  Maine,  Mortin,  Nye,>atterson,  Vomer^y  l^ififr?^?,,^!^^?  ^^^^tn^J^^'^^^i^^Z 

Pratt,  Bamsey,  ^cott,  Stewart,  and  Wriirht-*!.  emment  influence,  and  made  dependent  upon  the 

ISisOT-Measre  Sl^^^^  «»P"<»  «id  personal  views  of  the  head  of  ttat  De- 

Crflff^Davia  of  kentuokv    Ho^^^   kSiv   tomml  partment ;  to  prevent  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the 

oK  Pool!  slmSrsIen?^^^^^^            StefeSl  S^i^Jl^^^f  wYth^no^^^^^^ 

son,  Trlimbuli.  West,  aiJd  ^indoLiilsf  SraS^U'^vdllf  ^^^^^^^ 

So  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to.  Cabinet  advisers  under  the  awfiiority  of  law,  making 

The  Vice-President:  "The  question  recurs  *^e°^  obedient  to  its  provi^sions   and,  aldte  with 

^«  4.\.^  ««,««^«>««*   4.^  4.1.^  oJ;^*,^^»r.f   «-^  others,  subject  to  its  penalties;  to  restore  to  the 

on  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  pro-  southern  ^ates  and  people  peace,  prosperity,  and 

posed  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri."  contentment,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  cessation  of  vindictive  legislation  and  military  in- 

of  executive  business,  without  final  action  on  terferenoe  and  a  recognition  of  their  equal  rights, 

tliA  omPn/1tYi*»T»ta  including  self-government  and  political  equality  with 

tne  amenamenia.  ^j^^  ^^j^^y  ^^^  ^^  peoples  ofthc  Union ;  to  revive 

American  commerce ;  to  restore  American  credit ;  to 
In  the  Senate,  on  December  7th,  Mr.  Trum-  reinaufurate  American  republican  simplicity  in  the 
bull,  of  Illinois,  said:    *'I  offer  for  adoption  administration  of  public  aflfairs;  and  to  aid  by  all 
the  following  resolution :  "  C'-oPfr  legal  and  constitutional  authority  in  the  full 
^                                       ^  development  of  the  agncultural,  mineral,  and  com- 
Retohed  (the  House  of  Bepresentatives  concur-  merdai  resources  of  the  country, 
ring).  That  a  joint  select  committee  on  retrench- 
ment, consisting  of  four  members  of  the  Senate  and  He  then  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  in  or- 
seven  members  of  the  House,  be  appointed  by  the  ^^p  ^o  pass  the  resolution,  which  was  refused, 
Presiding  Officers  of  the  two  Houses,  and  that  said  ^  the  resolution  lost  by  the  following  vote : 
committee  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expendi-  "^^  **""  *  cdvauww**  -vow  ajj  •«*«    v            ^ 

tures  in  all  the  branches  of  the  service  of  the  United  Yeas — ^Messrs.  Acker,  Adams,  Archer,  Arthur, 

States,  and  to  report  whether  any,  and  what,  offices  Bell,  Biggs,  Bird,  Jahies  G.  Blair^  Braxton,  Bright, 

ought  to  be  abolished ;  whether  any,  and  what,  sal-  Caldwefi,  Campbell,  Carroll,  Comin«>,  Conner,  Cox, 

aries  or  allowances  ought  to  be  reduced ;  what  are  Crebs,  Crossland,  Davis,  Dox,  DuBose,  Duke,  El- 

the  methods  of  procuring  accountability  in  public  dridge,  Garrett,  Getz,  Golladay,  Haldeman,  Hancock, 

officers  or  agents  in  the  care  aud  disbursement  of  Handley,  Hanks,  Harper,  John  T.  Harris,  Hereford, 


without  authority  of  law,  or  unnecessarily ;  and  gen-  Morgan,  Niblaok,  Hosea  W.  Parker,  Eli  Perry,  Pot- 
erally  how,  and  to  what  extent,  the  expenses  or  the  ter,  Price,  Read,  Edward  Y.  Rice,  John  M.  Rioe, 
service  of  the  country  may  and  ought  to  be  curtailed.  Ritchie,  William  R.  Roberts,  Robinson,  Sherwood, 
And  also  to  consider  the  expediency  of  so  amending  Shober,  Slocum,  Sloss,  Storm.  Swann,  Terry,  Tut- 
the  laws  under  which  appointments  to  the  public  hill.  Van  Trump,  Vaughan,  Waddell,  Wells,  Whit- 
service  are  now  made  as  to  provide  for  the  selection  thome,  Williams  of  New  lork,  Winchester,  Wood, 
of  subordinate  officers  after  due  examination  by  and  Young — 77. 

proper  boards;  their  continuance  in  office  during  Nats— Sfessrs.  Ambler,  Ames,  Averill.  Banks, 
specified  terms,  unless  dismissed  upon  oharges  pre-  Barber,  Barry,  Beatty,  Beveridge,  Bigby,  Bingham, 
ferrcd  and  sustained  before  tribunals  designated  for  Austin  Blair,  George  M.  Brooks,  Buffi nton,  Bur- 
that  purpose ;  and  for  withdrawing  the  public  ser-  chard,  Birfdett,  Roderick  R.  Butler,  Clarke,  Cobb, 
vice  from  being  used  as  an  instrument  of  political  or  Coburn,  Conger,  Cotton,  Coghlan,  Darrall,  Dawes, 
party  patronage.  That  said  committee  be  anthorized  Dickey,  Donnan,  Duell,  Dunnell,  Eamcs,  Elliott, 
to  sit  auring  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  send  for  per-  Famsworth,  Farwell,  Finkelnburg,  Charles  Foster, 
sons  and  papers,  and  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwiso ;  Henry  D.  Poster,  Wilder  D.  Foster,  Fryo,  Garfield, 
and  that  said  committee  may  appoint  a  clerk  for  the  Goodrich^riffith,  Hale,  Banner,  George  E,  Harm, 
term  of  six  months,  and  no  more.  Havens,  Hawley,  Gerry  W.  Hazleton,  John  W. 
rru  -D  'A'  noi  «riu:«^*?««  iv^?««  Hasleton,  Hoar,  Hooper,  Kelley,  Kellogg,  Ketdiam, 
The  Presiding  OflScer :  "  Objection  being  KiUinger,  Lamport,  Linsing.iowe,  Lynch,  May- 
made,  the  resolution  will  lie  over  under  the  nard,  McClelland,  McCrary,  McGrew,  McEee,  Mer- 
mlea."  our,  Merriam,  Monroe,  Moore,  Morphia,  I.eonard 
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Mveis,  Negjey.  Orr,  Packard,  Packer,  Palmer,  Isaac 
C' Parker,  Feck,  Pendleton,  Perce,  Aaron  F.  Perry, 
Peters,  Piatt,  Poland,  Porter,  Prindle,  Ralney,  Eau- 
dall,  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  Busk,  Sawyer,  Scofleld, 
Seeley,  Shanks,  Sheldon,  Shellabarger,  Shoemaker, 
H.  Boardman  Smith,  John  A.  Smith,  Worthingtou  C. 
Smith,  Snapp,  Snyder,  B.  Milton  Speer,  Thomas  J. 
Speer.  Sprajfue,  Starkweather,  Stevens,  Stevenson, 
Stongnton,  StowelL  Sypher,  Taflfe,  Thomas,  Turner, 
Twidiell.  Tyner,  Upson,  Wakeman,  Walden.  Wal- 
dron,  Wallace,  Walls,  Waabbum,  Wheeler,  Whiteley, 
Willard,  Williams  of  Indiana,  Jeremiah  M.  Wilson, 
and  John  T,  Wilson— 126. 

Not  Voting  —  Messrs.  Barnum,  Beck,  James 
Brooks,  Buckley,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Creely,  Crit- 
cher,  DeLargo,  Edwards,  Ely,  Forker,  Halsey, 
Hambleton,  Hay,  Hays,  Hill,  Houghton,  Kendall, 
Einsella,  Mclntyre,  McJunkin,  Merrick,  Morer, 
E<32er3,  Boosevelt,  Sessions,  SIatei%  Strong,  St. 
John,  Sutherland,  Dwight  Townsend,  Washingt6n 
TowDsend,  Voorhees,  and  Warren — 34. 

In  the  Senate,  on  January  10th,  Mr.  Car- 
penter, of  Wisconsin,  said:  **I  ask  leave  to 
offer  a  resolution,  to  be  laid  on  the  table,  and 
I  give  notice  that  at  an  early  day  I  shall  ask 
the  Senate  to  proceed  to  its  consideration,  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  some  remarks  on 
the  recent  political  delusion  culled  *  civil  ser- 
vice reform,'  by  transferring  the  patronage 
of  the  Government  from  the  officers  in  whom 
the  Constitation  vests  it,  to  a  board  of  school- 
masters to  sit  in  Washington.'' 

The  resolution  was  read,  as  follows : 

WA<r€a8f  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires the  President  to  nominate,  and  by  and  with 
tue  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  appoint,  all 
offi<%ra  of  the  United  States  whose  appointments  are 
not  in  said  Constitution  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  law,  subject  to  the 
power  of  Congress  by  law  to  vest  tne  appointment 
of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  may  thmk  |) roper 
in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the 
head»  of  Departments :  Therefore, 

Btsohed,  That  any  law  or  regulation  which  is  de- 
fiigned  to  relieve  the  President,  and  in  the  cases 

Kirtaining  to  them  the  courts  of  law  or  heads  of 
epartments,  of  the  full  responsibility  of  such  nomi- 
Dfttions  or  appointments  is  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitation. 

In  the  Senate,  on  January  22d,  Mr.  Blair,  of 
Mi^ouri,  said :  ^^  I  offer  a  resolution  and  ask 
that  it  be  read,  printed,  and  laid  on  the  table : " 

Whereas,  The  island  of  Cuba  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  the  safety  of  any  continental  dominions  of  Spain, 
an<l  ia  of  vast  importance  to  secure  the  soutliem 
shores  of  the  United  States  from  invasion,  and  the 
commerce  floated  from  the  great  rivers  of  the  conti- 
nent into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  flrom  depredation : 
vid  whereas  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  tne  United 
States  would  enhance  its  commercial  importance 
not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  all  the  commer- 
<aal  nations  of  the  world,  and  especially  to  Spain, 
and  for  the  same  reason  that  the  incorporation  of 
the  colonies  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  under 
tiie  Government  of  the  United  States,  has  promoted 
the  development  of  their  commerce  with  their 
mother-countries :  and  whereas  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba  would  free  the  American  Continent  from  the 
last  vestige  of  slavery  by  the  operation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  would  open  for 
emiCTation,  to  the  freemen  of  African  descent  now 
residing  in  the  United  States,  a  congenial  climate 
s&d  rich  soil  adapted  to  their  physical  constitution, 
where  their  intelligent  labor  would  find  its  richest 


rewards,  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  race, 
and  ^aranteeing  their  prosperity  and  equality  under 
free  mstitutions :  Therefore, 

£e  U  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Batue  of  Represents 
olives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  is  hereby,  requested  to  open  negotiations 
with  Spain  for  the  purchase  and  cession  of  the  island 
of  Cuba. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  and  be  printed. 

In  the  House,  on  February  5th,  Mr.  Brooks, 
of  New  York,  said :  "  I  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  following  resolution  :  " 

Jiesohed,  That  we  recognize  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion as  valid  parts  thereof. 

The  question  on  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  resolution  was  taken,  and  resulted 
as  follows : 


James  Brooks,  Buckley,  Bumnton,  Burchard,  Bur- 
dett,  Beigamin  F.  Butler,  Roderick  R.  Butler,  Camp- 
bell, Carroll,  William  T.  Clarke,  Cobb,  Coburn,  Co- 
mingo.  Conger,  Cotton,  Cox,  Crebs,  Credy,  Dickey, 
Donnan,  Dox,  Duell,  Duke,  Dunnoll,  Eames,  Ed- 
wards, Eldridge,  Ely,  Farnsworth,  FarweD,  Fln- 
kelnburg,  Charles  Foster,  Wilder  D.  Foster,  Frye, 
Garrett,  Getz^  GoUaday,  Goodrich,  Griflith,  Halde- 
man.  Hale,  Hancock,  Handley,  Ilarmor,  Harper, 
George  E.  Harris,  Havens,  llawley,  Hay,  Hays, 
Gerry  W.  Hazleton,  John  W.  Hazleton,  Herndon, 


McClelland,  McCormick,  McGrew,  Mclntyro,  Mc- 
Junkin, McNeely,  Mercur,  Merriam,  Merrick,  Mon- 
roe, Moore,  Morpbis,  Leonard  Myers,  Neglev,  Pack- 
ard, Packer,  Palmer,  Hosca  W.  Parker,  Isaac  C. 
Parker,  Peck.  Pendleton,  Perce,  Eli  Perry,  Peters, 
Piatt,  Poland,  Porter,  Prindle,  Rainey,  Randall, 
Edward  Y.  Rice,  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  William  R.  Rob- 
erts, Robinson.  Kooaevelt,  Sargent,  Sawyer,  Seeley, 
Sessions,  Shanks,  Sheldon,  Shellabarger,  Sherwood, 
Slocum,  John  A.  Smith,  Worthington  C.  Smith, 
Snapp,  Thomas  J.  Speer,  Starkweather,  Stevens, 
Stevenson,  Storm,  Stou^hton, Stowell,  Strong jSuth- 
erland,  Swann,  Svpher/Thomas,  Washington  Town- 
send,  Turner,  Twichell,  Tyner,  Upson,  Waddell, 
Wakeman,  Walden,  Waldron,  Wallace,  Walls.  War- 
ren, Wells,  Wheeler,  Whiteley,  Willard,  Williams 
of  Indiana,  Jeremiah  M.  Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson, 
and  Wood— 166. 

Nats  —  Messrs.  Acker,  Adams,  Arthur,  Biggs, 
Conner,  Critcher,  Crossland,  Davis,  DuBose, 
Hambleton,  Hanks,  Hereford,  Lewis,  McHenry, 
Niblack,  Read,  John  M.  Rice,  Ritchie,  Terry,  Voor- 
hees, Winchester,  and  Young — 22. 

Not  VoTDfo  —  Messrs.  Ames,  Archer,  Barry, 
Austin  Blair,  Braxton,  Caldwell,  Freeman  Clarke, 
Coghlan,  Darrall,  Dawes,  DeLarge,  Elliott,  Forker, 
Henry  D.  Foster,  Garfield,  Halsey,  John  T.  Harris, 
Hill,  Kellogflr J  Kendall,  Kinsella,  Lansing,  MoCJrarv, 
McKee,  MoKmnev,  Bei^jamin  F.  Meyers,  Mitchell, 
Morey,  Morgan,  Orr,  Aaron  F.  Perry,  Potter,  Price, 
Rogers,  Rusk,  aoofield,  Shobor,  Shoemaker,  Slater, 
SIoss,  H.  Boardman  Smith,  Sn^^der,  R.  Milton  Speer, 
Sprague,  St.  John,  Tafife,  Dwight  Townsend,  Tut- 
hill,  V  an  Trump,  Vaughan,  Whitthome,  and  Wil- 
liams of  New  York — 51. 

So  (two  thirds  voting  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended,  and  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 
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In  the  Senate,  on  December  11th,  Mr.  Conk-  **Tbe  only  reason  that  I  offer  this  as  an 

ling,  of  New  York,  moyed  to  postpone  the  amendment  is,  that  I  think  it  wonld  bo  proper, 

pending  and  all  previous  orders,  and  proceed  if  this  committee  is  to  be  raised,  that  the  Sen- 

to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  offered  ator*8  resolution  should  go  to  this  committee, 

by  him.  If  there  was  any  parliamentary  way  by  which 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate  we  could  act  iirst  on  the  resolution  I  have 

proceeded   to  consider   the   following  reeo-  offered,  I  should  much  prefer  ii,  but  the  Sen- 

lution :  ator  from  New  York  insists  upon  pressing  his 

Betolvsd,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  resolution.     I  do  not  know  whether  he  means 

be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  recent  defalcation  to  interpose  any  objection  to  the  passage  of 

of  J.  L.  Hodge,  late  a  pavmaster  in  the  Army,  and  the  resolution  which  I  have  offered  or  not. 

into  the  facts  connected  therewith,  and  to  ascertain  ti  j^        ^    President,  I  want  this  commit- 

and  report  to  the  Senate  whether  any  other  officer  .               .»  7^ V  1.  ^°  "^"^^  *            -  "„  ^vt*i***»i. 

or  officers  of  the  Government  are  derelict  in  duty  in  tee  appomted  for  the  purpose  of  followmg  up 

respect  of  the  observance  of  reffuiations  and  safe-  the  investigations  that  have  been  begun   in 

guards  intended  to  prevent  such  occurrences,  and  regard  to  the  use  of  patronage.     I  want  a  re- 

alsowhether  otheror  fimherlegisUtionorreguU--  form,  and  a  substantial  reform,  in  the  civil 

tion  IS  needed  lor  the  future.  ^^^^^     j  j^^^^  believed,  and  I  still  believe, 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said:  "I  move  to  that  it  would  be  a  long  step  toward  a  reform 

amend  that  resolution  by  inserting  the  resolu-  to  pass  a  law  disconnecting  members  of  Con- 

tion  which  I  offered  to  the  Senate  the  other  gress  from  all  appointments.  At  a  former  ses- 

day,  which  I  will  ask  to  have  read.''  ^ion  I  introduced  a  bill  to  that  effect,  and,  if 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  amendment,  whicli  no  man  were  to  be  appointed  to  any  office  who 

was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  ^^  resolved,'"  had  obtained  the  recommendation  of  either  a 

and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  member  of  the  Senate  or  House  for  the  place, 

(The  House  of  Eepreaentatives  concurring,)  That  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  bring  about  a  very 

a  joint  select  committee  on  retrenchment,  consisting  galutary  reformation  in  the  civil  service.     Not 

of  four  members  ot  the  Senate  and  seven  members  ^„i„  .v-^.    ^„^  .<.  „^„ij  i,«„«  «  «„i„<.„w^  ««•««* 

of  the  House,  be  appointed  by  Uie  Presiding  Officers  ^^^J  ^^^  "^^^  ^^  woM  have  a  salutary  effect 

of  the  two  Houses,  and  that  said  committee  be  in-  upon  the  members  ot  Congress,  and  upon  toe 

structed  to  inquire  into  the  expenditures  in  all  the  heads  of  Departments.    The  independence  of 

branches  of  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  members  of  Congress,  and  of  the  heads  of 

report  whether  any,  and  what,  offices  ought  to  be  Departments,  cannot  be  maintained  so  long  as 

abohshed:  whether  any,  and  what,  salaries  or  allow-  ^^*'«»*''"*'^V^  i^cuxoavu  ^v  xu(U4av»»j«^u  dv   v.**^  «o 

ances  ought  to  be  reduced ;  what  are  the  methods  of  ^^67.  contmue  to  put  themselves  under  ob- 

proouring  accountability  in  public  officers  or  agents  ligations  to  each  other  in  the  matter  of  ap- 

in  the  care  and  disbursement  of  public  moneys ;  pointments  of  friends  to  office. 

whether  monevs  have   been  paid  out  iUegaUy;  c<^j,y,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  no  nn- 

whethcr  any  officers  or  agents  or  other  persons  have  „„„«i   *i,:^„    ^„^„  :„   i-uia  \.^a^    a>-  a.^*^^;.^^- 

been  or  aro  employed  iTthe  service  without  author-  ^^^^  *]^^°«'  ^\^^  ^^  ^^}f  ^^^^^  ^^^  appomt- 

ity  of  law,  or  unnecessarily;   and  generally  how.  ments  to  be  held  up  until  Other lappomtments 

and  to  what  extent,  the  expenses  of  the  service  or  are  made ;  or  at  least  in  former  times  such 

the  country  may  and  ouffht  to  be  curtailed.    And  things  have  occurred.     The  appointing  power 

also  to  consider  the  expediency  of  so  amending  the  ^^  i^een  given  to  understand  that,  urJess  cer- 

laws  under  which  appointments  to  the  public  ser-  .^.        .x^^  «^«^;««+;«t»o   «t«..^  ^^a^     ^^^<,i^ 

vice  are  now  made  a^^to  provide  for  the  selection  of  tarn  other  nominations  were  made,   certain 

subordinate  officers  after  due  examination  by  proper  pendmg  ones  might  not  be  ooniirmed.     But, 

boards;  their  continuance  in  office  during  speoined  sir,  whether  or  not  this  has  actually  been  the 

terms,  unless  dismissed  upon  charges  preferred  and  condition  of  things  in  any  given  case,  it  is 

nn^^l^'^nn^^f/r  wif^^^^^^^                         ^"lUllfi  H^  liable  to  bc.    I  think  that  it  would  havc  been 

pose;  and  tor  withdrawing  the  public  service  rrom  ,       ^^  n  i.     j.v.    t\       -a a         j  a     at^ 

being  used  as  an  instrument  of  political  or  party  »  great  relief  to  the  Departments  and  to  the 

patronage.    That  said  committee  be  authorized  to  members  of  Congress,  anp  would  have  been 

sit  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  send  for  per-  highly  promotive  of  the  public  service,  if  a 

sons  and  papers,  and  to  report  by  bUl  or  otherwise ;  ig^  ^ould  have  been  enacted  forbidding  Con- 

and  that  said  committee  may  appomt  a  clerk  for  the  ^.^«.^^«  *^  w««ir.»  l.»r>/^m»«lA«l/1ai;^na  frxt.  r^«\^^ . 

term  of  six  months,  and  no  mo5re.  gressmen  to  make  recommendations  for  office ; 

but  the  Senate  seemed  not  disposed  to  pass 
Mr.  Trumbull :  "I  should  have  preferred  to  such  a  law. 
have  had  the  amendment  which  I  have  offered  *^  But  it  is  not  simply  with  regard  to  abuses 
come  before  the  Senate  as  a  distinct  proposi-  in  the  use  of  patronage  that  I  desire  this  com- 
tion,  and  not  to  have  had  it  complicated  by  mittee  to  be  continued.  I  wish  it  continued 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  Senator  from  to  suggest  remedies,  if  it  be  possible,  against 
New  York ;  and,  if  I  could  have  got  the  floor  the  robbery  of  the  public  by  its  officials.  These 
to  make  the  motion,  it  would  have  been  better  defsdcations  have  become  too  frequent  to  be 
for  the  Senate  to  have  considered  this  resolu-  passed  over  without  investigation.  ^  Let  us 
tion  first,  because,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  examine  into  them,  and  let  us  examine  thor- 
if  the  Senate  should  think  proper  not  to  con-  oughly ;  let  us  go  to  the  bottom  without  fear 
tinue  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment,  which  or  favor  to  any  one ;  and  if  the  abuses  do  es- 
we  had  at  the  last  Congress  and  for  the  two  ist,  if  the  organization  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
previous  Congresses,  then  I  should  be  in  favor  ment,  in  the  pay  department,  in  the  customs 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  New  department,  or  anywhere  else,  is  such  as  to 
York.  afl^rd  facilities  for  robbing  the  public,  let  ns 
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applj  the  proper  remedj.    If  the  system  is  me,  and  every  intelligent  man  in  the  country 

as  perfect  as  we  can  ma^e  it,  if  the  accusa-  knows  and  has  known  for  a  great  many  years, 

tioDs  recently  made  in  the  newspapers  of  the  that  the  system  of  selections  for  appointment 

coantry  as  to  the  abuse  in  the  use  of  patron-  to  subordinate  offices — and  not  very  subordi- 

age,  particularly  in  the  city  of  New  York,  be  nate  either,  for  I  would  go  up  pretty  high, 

uDtrae,  let  the  fact  be  made  known.    I  have  higher  perhaps  than  my    friend   would   be 

heard  nothing  in  reference  to  the  present  col-  wUling  to  go — ^has  not  been  the  system  best 

lector.    The  investigation  from  which  I  havep  adapted  to  subserve  the  public  interests, 

read  took  place  before  he  was  appointed,  and  ^*  Whether  another  can  be  devised  is  a  sub- 

I  hope  he  may  bring  about  all  the  reforms  we  ject  that  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment  at 

desire  in  his  office.    If  he  has  done  so,  and  is  the  first  session  of  its  existence  acted  upon, 

administering  the  collector's  office  honestly  exhansted  itself,  reported  upon;  and  it  at- 

and  faithfolly,  let  the  country  know  it.  tempted  with  all  the  zeal  and  ability  it  pos- 

"  Throughout  the  land  there  is  an  impres-  sessed  then  to  persuade  Congress  to  pass  the 

gion  that  corruption  exists,  and  that  there  bill  regulating  the  civil  service  of  the  United 

is  great  demoralization  in  ther  public  service.  States,  which  I  had  the  honor  the  other  day 

The  recent  exposures,  showing  that  the  people  to   introduce  in   the   identical   language  in 

of  the  city  of  New  York  had  been  robbed  of  which  the  committee  reported  it  the  last  time 

millions  of  dollars,  have  awakened  a  public  I  was  on  the  committee.    But  there  are  diffi- 

sentiment  throughout  the  nation ;   and  how,  culties  about  this  business,  as  my  friend  from 

Mr.  President,  was  it  possible  for  Tammany  to  Illinois  knows  perfectly  well,  difficulties  that 

perpetrate  its  frauds?    Only  upon  this  prin-  I  hope  he  and  I  and  the  other  members  of  the 

ciple  of  partisanship  in  official  position.    Do  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  which  the  bill 

Toa  suppose  that  all  of  the  many  millions  of  to  which  I  have  Just  referred  has  gone,  will 

irhich  the  people  of  that   city   have  been  be  able  to  overcome.    Where,  for  instance, 

robbed  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  robbers?  are  you  to  draw  the  line  (as  he  speaks  of  it) 

Do  700  suppose  the  persons  who  were  arrest-  between  appointing  a  man  on  account  of  his 

ed  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  robbing  that  political  status  and  appointing  a  man  on  ac- 

citj  have  got  the  many  millions  of  dollars  that  count  of  his  want  of  political  status,  or  some 

they  took  from  the  public  treasury?    They  other  reason,  is  the  aifficulty.    He  has  read 

mar  have  a  portion  of  it,  but  millions  of  it,  I  from  the  testimony  of  Horton  as  showing  a 

doubt  not,  have  gone  to  perpetuate  themselves  case  of  grave  misconduct  on  the  part  of  Mur- 

in  power  ^m  year  to  year.    It  has  been  paid  phy,  and  it  may  have  been — I  pronounce  no 

to  JQst  such  persons  as  are  spoken  of  in  this  opinion  on  that — ^his  statement  when  asked 

report— persons  who  had  political  influence,  upon  whose  recommendation  he  was  appoint- 

It  has  been  paid  to  pack  conventions,  to  carry  ed  to  office:  ^  Well,  I  guess  my  own  political 

elections,  and  to  stuff  the  ballot-boxes.     I  status  gave  me  the  position.'    That  is  exactly 

have  no  doubt  millions  have  gone  in  that  the  answer  that  might  be  truthfully  made  by 

way."  my  friend  from  Illinois  as  to  his  being  in  this 

Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said :  "Mr.  Pres-  Chamber  at  this  moment.    It  was  his  political 

ident,  I  believe  the  question  is  up  now,  and  status  that  made  him  a  Senator.    It  was  not, 

the  last  speech  of  my  friend  from  Illinois  is  I  suspect,  because  he  was  thought  exclusively 

folly  to  the  point.    I  think,  however,  that  my  and  solely  the  only  man  in  the  State  of  II- 

friend  misapprehends  a  little  what  the  precise  linois  whose   private    character   and  whose 

point  of  discussion  here  is,  after  alL    I  think  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  were  above  ques- 

eterjbody  on  all  sides  of  the  Chamber  will  tion,  for,  as  high  as  we  all  place  that,  and  I 

agree  with  him  in  condemning  robbery,  pecu-  certainly  place  it  as  high  as  possible,  nobody 

lation,  dishonesty,  favoritism,  every  thing  that  will  maintain  that  Senators  are  selected  upon 

is  mean  and  unholy.    I  know  the  Republicans  that  ground  solely. 

here  will,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Democrats  **Bnt,  I  think  we  have  misconceived  the 

will.    The  point  is  not  whether  it  is  wise  and  issue  here  a  little.    The  point  is  not  whether 

right  to  purify  every  department  of  the  Gov-  we  are  to  have  a  civil  service  reform — ^which 

ernmeut,  but  what  is  the  wisest  and  most  is  a  subject  referred  to  my  ft'iend^s  own  com- 

effectual  method  of  doing  it.  That  is  the  ques-  mittee,  where,  I  trust,  it  will  meet  prompt  and 

tioD,  and  that  is  all  the  question.    My  honor-  favorable  action — but   the   point    simply  is 

Able  friend  need  not  spend  time  in  reading  whether  we  are  to  have  a  particular  commit- 

pieces  of  testimony  taken  in  the  city  of  New  tee  raised,  which  the  Senate  at  the  last  session 

Tork  to  show  that  appointments  to  office  in  decided  there  was  no  occasion  for,  or  whether 

the  custoro-hoose  at  New  York  can  be  im-  we  are  to  proceed  with  the  duties  of  investi- 

proved.    He  does  not  need  any  special  com-  gation  that  belong  to  this  body  according  to 

mittee,  or  any  joint  select  committee,  to  show  the  ordinary  course  of  requiring  each  com- 

tbat  the  appointments  in  the  custom-house  in  mittee  charged  with  a  particular  branch  of 

^'ew  York  and  in  other  custom-houses  can  be  the  public  service  to  make  inquiries  into  that, 

unproved.    It  is  a  waste  of  the  public  treasure  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

to  enter  upon  any  such  inquiry  for  such  a  "Another  thing  I  was  a  little  sorry  for, 

pvpose,  because  every  Senator  who  hears  and  that  was,  to  hear  my  friend  boldly  assert, 
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and  in  terms,  that  the  President  of  the  United  what  Balaries  or  allowances  ought  to  bo  reduced; 

States  in  his  message  had  said  that  the  civil  ?^hat  are  the  methods  of  procuring  accountability 

«  X  V    TT  'Ai  c*^*« ««  A^^^^^M^^A  in  public  officers  or  agents  in  the  care  and  disburee- 

service  of  the  United  States  was  demorahzed.  ^^^^  ^f  ^^y^^^  ^^neys ;  whether  moneys  have  been 

That  IS  the  language  which  he  imputed  to  the  paid  out  illegally;  whether  any  officers  or  a^enig. 

President  of  the  United  States.     I  have  read  or  other  persons  have  been,  or  are  employed  in  the 

that  message  with  some  care  and  a  great  deal  P^hlic  service  without  authority  of  hiw  or  unneces- 

of  satisftcdon.     I  find  no  such  clause  in  it.  ""^^^^  and  generally  how  and  to  what  extent  the 

vx  oa^iota^wvu.     a  u*r**  uv  o«v/**  vxau<7«  *«  *«.  gjcpengeg  of  tho  scrvicc  of  the  countiT  may  and  ought 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  said  in  f^y^Q  curtailed.  ^      ^  e 

his  message,  to  his  honor,  that  the  public  ser-  -      And  also  to  consider  the  ez|>ediency  of  so  amend- 

vice  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  ap-  ing  the  laws  under  whidd  appointments  to  the  pubhc 

pointments  to  office  could  be  improved.    He  f?*"*^^,  "^  °^^  "^^  *!*?  P'^^^^«  ^°'  withdrawing 

{[«„  «i.^«,«   v«.  -u:-  ..»!•»-»  «#  «.v.«  l,«»»»i^*»yv«.4.  the  public  service  from  bemg  used  as  an  instrumest 

has  shown  by  his  return  of  the  mimagement  of  poUtical  or  party  patronage. 

of  affairs  durmg  the  penod  of  nis  administra-  That  said  committee  be  authorized  to  sit  during 
tion,  that,  instead  of  the  public  service  in  his  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  send  for  persons  and  pa- 
hands  being  demoralized,  it  has  become  moral-  P®",  and  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise ;  and  that 
ized  from  the  condition  of  demoralization  in  ^^  committee  may  appomt  a  clerk, 
which  he  found  it  at  the  expiration  of  the  Mr.  Anthony :  "  The  amendment  which  the 
term  of  Mr.  Johnson.  He  has  expelled  pecu-  Senator  from  Illinois  proposes  covers  the 
lators  and  defrauding  officers  from  the  service,  ground  of  subjects  which  will  be  referred  to 
and  he  has  done  it  as  quickly  and  as  readily  tl^w  committee ;  but  I  think  it  is  much  better 
whenever  he-has  found  people  who  have  been  to  appoint  it  as  we  appoint  all  the  other  com - 
appointed  by  himself  as  he  has  in  respect  to  mittees,  and  then  the  Senator  from  Illinois  can 
officers  who  were  appointed  by  others."  ™ov«  to  refer  to  this  committee  the  subjects 

The  Senate  then  went  into  executive  session,  embraced  in  his  amendment.  We  have  a  com- 

and  further  discussion  was  suspended  indefi-  mittee  on  naval  affairs,  but  in  constituting 

Qitely.  that  committee  we  do  not  say  that  to  that 

committee  shall  be  referred  all  subjects  relat- 

v^oi-trA  ^^g  to  the  navy.    I  should  vote  to  refer  thoee 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  13th,  Mr.  An-  subjects  to  this  committee  immediately  after 

thony,  of  Rhode  Island,  offered  the  following  its  formation,  but  I  think  it  is  more  parlia- 

resolution:  mentary  and   orderly,  more   in    conformity 

Jietolved,  That  a  standing  committee  of  seven,  to  -vrith  the  usage  of  the  Senate,  to  state  the 

on  such  subjects  as  may  b«  committed  to  it  by  the  ■*  6' y  generally.  .,  . 

Senat«,  suob  committee  to  be  elected  by  the  Senate        Ur.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  Hr.  Fresi- 

as  other  standing  committees.  dent,  I  hope  that  in  organizing  this  committee 

By  nnanimons  consent  the  Senate  proceeded  ^^  retrenchment  we  shall  pursue  the  ordinary 

to  consider  the  resolution.  usage  of  the  Senate.    When  we  orgMiize  a 

Mr.  TrumhuU,  of  lUinois,  said:  "Mr.  Prcsi-  committee  on  retrenchment,  as  a  matter  of 

dent,  if  this  resolution  is  to  be  adopted,  creat-  course  every  one  knows  what  that  means, 

ing  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  for  Jo"  c"«»ot  make  the  definition  broader  tban 

the  purpose  of  making  investigations  to  bring  *•»« '«^»»^.  because  the  word  is  known,  and  no 

about  retrenchment  and  correct  abuses  in  thi  definition  can  make  it  any  broader.    As  o 

Government,  I  desire  that  it  should  be  vested  ^^^^  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to 

with  the  same  powers  that  were  conferred  on  «■?•"«>?  witnesses,  to  go  about,  if  necessarj, 

thejoint  select  committee  which  formerly  ex-  and  take  testimony  — all  these  are  powcrt 

isted.    Some  objections  are  made  to  a  joint  ^^ich  are  conferred  upon  any  committee  of 

committee  of  the  two  Houses  for  this  purpose.  *!>«  ,5<»dy  whenever  the  committee  itself  asks 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  introduced  some  for  them.    I  would  not  myself,  m  any  case 

days  ago  a  resolution   providing  for  a  joint  "">«»«  '*  Tf,  *  S''^  case,  where  an  abuse  of 

committee   on   retrencWent,  and  now  the  Power  might  result  from  it,  refuse  to  give 

Senator  from  Rhode  Island  introduces  a  reso-  ^ese  requisite  powers  on  the  request  of  the 

Intion  for  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  oommittee. 

on  retrenchment.    My  object  is  to  get  at  the  ,.  "^,^y  °o*'  *^«"'  '.«*  ^^]?  committee  stand 

retrenchment  and  correct  abuses  in  the  Gov-  I'ke  all  other  committees?  and  if  any  propo- 

ernment,  and  I  have   no  preference  as  to  sition  is  introduced  and  referred  to  this  ccra- 

whether  it  be  done  by  a  joint  select  committee  "nittcf-  ""d  it  sees  proper  in  that  particnUr 

of  both  Houses  or  by  a  standing  committee  case  to  send  for  pewons  and  papera,  an  inti- 

of  the  Senate,  if  one  is  as  thorough  as  the  mation  of  that  kind  from  the  committee,  or  a 

other.    I  will  move,  therefore,  to  amend  the  resolution  of  that  kmd  introduced  here,  wonld 

resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  ^  foUowed  by  the  authority  being  conferred 

by  adding  to  it  the  following :"  »» '^'O'^-  .  ^}7  not  pursue  the  same  courec  in 

,,.,  ^  ,;.  the  organization  of  this  committee?    It  seems 

•  i^"i  *°  Ba»d  committee  be  mstructed  to  mqnire  ^    ^^^  ^^f^  jj^^  attempt  to  define  power  always 

into  the  expenditures  in  all  branches  of  the  service  ,,    ..  j-      '■,  ■, 5„„v*  !.  ♦mo 

of  the  United  States,  and  to  report  whether  any  and  I'mit?  power     I^  as  I  have  no  doubt  is  trn^ 

wliat  offices  ought  to  be  abolished;  whether  any  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  desires  a  committee 
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organized  to  have  power  to  investigate  into  all  as  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Senate,  it  will 

matters  of  retrenchment,  aU  matters  of  pnblio  not  be  worth  the  paper  the  resolution  is  writ- 

aboses,  let  the  resolution  be  passed  as  it  is  ten  on." 

presented,  and  it  will  be  very  easy  at  any  time        Mr.  Trambnll  said :  "  If  there  were  only  the 

for  this  committee  to  call  for  the  requisite  difference  which  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 

power  to  investigate  such  matters."  setts  thought   between  the  offering  of  the 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massaohnsetts,  said:  '^Mr.  amendment  which  I  have  offered  now,  and 
President,  we  all  agree,  or  profess  to  agree,  waiting  mitil  the  committee  is  formed  and 
and  I  have  no  doubt  we  are  all  sincere  in  it,  then  offering  it,  I  should  withdraw  it  at  once 
that  we  desire  to  do  every  thing  here  that  can  and  offer  it  afterward.  I  should  be  entirely 
be  done  to  prevent  abuses  or  to  correct  them  willing  to  do  that  if  he  were  right  about  it ; 
wben  ^ey  I\ave  occurred.  Now,  sir,  a  prop-  but,  sir,  he  is  evidently  mistaken.  There  is 
osition  was  brought  in  to  appoint  a  joint  com-  something  more  here  thou  the  difference  be- 
mittee  with  certain  powers,  and  they  are  the  tween  tweedledum  and  tweedledee.  The  Sen- 
powers  that  were  given  to  joint  conmiittees  ator  from  Bhode  Island  tells  me  he  would  vote 
in  past  years.  It  is  thought  best  to  have  a  for  my  proposition,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
Senate  committee,  a  standing  committee  of  (Mr.  Sherman)  gives  us  notice  that  he  would 
this  body,  to  be  not  only  a  standing  committee  vote  to  give  this  committee  authority  to  make 
now,  bnt  to  continue  perhaps  in  years  to  come  investigations  on  the  statement  of  a  Senator, 
as  a  standing  committee  of  the  S^enate,  who-  or  on  the  request  of  the  committee  he  would 
erer  may  be  President  of  the  United  States,  give  them  power  to  send  for  persons  and  pa- 
It  is  a  general  proposition,  which  has  nothing  pers.  I  want  to  vest  this  power  originally  in 
to  do  with  any  abuses  that  have  grown  up  re-  the  committee,  so  that  they  shall  have  it  with- 
centlj  or  at  any  other  time,  but  applying  to  out  having  their  attention  called  to  the  par- 
the  genera]  service  of  the  country,  and  I  think  ticular  suQect.  I  cannot  express  that  in  bet- 
appIyiDg  for  years  to  oome.  ter  language  than  the  Senator's  colleague  ex- 

'^  Now,  sir,  the  proposition  is  to  establish  pressed  it.  The  object  which  I  have  in  view 
this  committee  to  accomplish  the  very  pur-  in  the  creation  of  this  committee  is,  to  have  a 
poses  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  committee  that  will  itself  inquire  into  these 
in  his  amendment.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  abuses  if  they  exist,  into  the  manner  of  keep- 
Island  says  he  will  vote  for  that  proposition  ing  accounts,  and  try  and  correct  them,  with- 
jast  as  soon  as  the  committee  is  ordered,  out  being  moved  upon  by  the  Senate.  I  want 
^hy,  then,  have  an  apparent  division  here  in  this  committee  to  get  the  information  for  the 
the  Senate  on  that  subject  ?  If  he  is  ready  to  Senate,  and  not  the  Senate  to  have  the  infor- 
Tote  for  it  when  the  committee  is  appointed,  mation  and  send  it  to  the  committee  to  inves- 
what  is  the  difficulty  in  voting  for  it  when  tigate  afterward.  There  is  the  difference.  It 
Ton  make  the  committee?  I  am  perfectly  is  very  manifest,  from  what  the  Senator  from 
^ling  to  vote  for  the  committee,  and  then  Ohio  says,  that  he  does  not  propose  to  have 
for  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois ;  tiie  committee  vested  with  power  to  send  for 
or  I  am  willing  to  vote  for  the  committee  and  persons  and  papers,  vested  with  power  to  ex- 
forthe  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  amihe  into  those  abuses  on  its  own  motion, 
in  one  proposition.  There  is  no  real  difference  but  it  must  be  done  when  a  particular  case  is 
between  the  two.  It  is  only  the  difference  called  to  their  attention.  I  think  such  a  cam- 
between  tweedledam  and  tweedledee.  It  is  an  mittee  as  that  will  amount  to  nothing.^' 
apparent  difference  here  when  in  reality  there  Mr.  Anthony  said:  ^^It  seems  to  me  that 
13  none/'  the  difference  between  what  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  The  differ-  Illinois  proposes  and  what  is  proposed  in  the 
ence  with  the  committee  to  be  raised  on  the  original  resolution,  so  far  as  he  desires,  is 
rewlution  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  merely  a  technical  one.  It  is  whether  this 
if  it  be  passed  without  amendment,  is  that  that  committee  shall  be  invested  in  the  beginning 
committee  will  have  cognizance  of  nothing  but  with  all  the  powers  with  which  we  can  invest 
vhat  shall  be  referred  to  it  specifically  by  the  it,  and  with  which  we  do  invest  other  com- 
S«nate.  The  argament  will  be  immediately,  mittees  from  time  to  time,  or  whether  it  shall 
if  that  committee  is  to  have  an  investigation,  stand  precisely  on  the  same  platform  as  all 
there  must  be  some  charge  made  against  A  B  our  other  standing  committees.  The  Senator 
or  gainst  0  Din  open  Senate,  and  then  that  from  Ohio  farthest  from  me  (Mr.  Thurman) 
charge  referred  to  that  committee ;  that  in-  objects  because  the  committee  will  not  inyes- 
stead  of  its  being  a  committee  to  hunt  up  tigate  matters  of  its  own  motion.  That  is  a 
abases  itself  and  report  them  to  the  Senate,  recommendation,  in  my  view.  I  do  not  want 
the  Senate  is  to  find  out  the  abuses  and  prefer  a  committee  to  investigate  any  matter  unless 
them  to  the  oonmiittee.  That  is  the  truth  of  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  accusation  for  it 
it,  and  I  undertake  to  say  that  if  this  commit-  to  be  referred  to  them,  and,  whenever  any 
^  is  raised  on  this  resolution  of  the  Senator  thing  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  any  member 
^m  Rhode  Island,  without  amendment,  and  of  a  committee  that  ought  to  be  investigated, 
^  the  course  is  taken  that  it  is  to  have  it  is  the  duty  of  that  Senator  to  make  a  mo- 
jurisdiction  ofnothing  but  such  specific  charges  tion  in  this  body  referring  the  matter  to  the 
Touxn.— 9   ▲ 
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committeo,  and  it  is  dono  continnallj.    Half  its  early  dajs,  and  the  larger  amount  of  the 

tho  business  that  is  referred  to  oar  commit-  transactions  that  they  are  obliged  to  perform, 

tees  is  referred  npon  the  motion  of  the  mem-  '^But  what  I  have  now  siud  is  intended  to 

hers  of  the  respective  committees  themselves."  meet,  in  the  humhle  and  weak  way  which  I 

Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said:  "Mr.  Presi-  confess  is  the  only  way  I  can  meet,  tlie  obser- 
dent,  when  this  suhject  was  hefore  the  Senate  vations  of  my  good  friend  from  Illinois,  which 
the  other  day,  the  discussion  as  to  the  nature  had  the  appearance,  and  which  were  treated 
of  the  committee  to  be  appointed  for  this  pur-  in  a  good  many  of  the  public  papers  as  having 
pose  was  very  slight  indeed.  The  subject  had  the  intention,  certainly  the  effect,  to  pro- 
seems  rather  to  have  been  opened  in  a  manner  duce  the  impression  upon  the  puhlio  mind  that 
wliich  in  old  times,  when  there  was  any  such  we  were  now  in  a  very  extraordinary  condition 
difference  of  parties  as  amounted  to  any  thing,  of  evil  as  it  respects  the  administration  of  our 
might  have  been  called  the  opening  of  a  presi-  Government,  and  that  extraordinary  measures 
dential  campaign.  If  I  had  been  a  stranger  in  this  great  crisis  must  be  resorted  to.  I 
here  and  had  not  known  that  the  politics  of  think  the  contrary  is  quit^  true,  and  that  our 
the  country  were  pretty  much  all  one  way,  and  simple  business  is  to  go  straightly  and  cahnlj 
had  listened  to  the  speech  of  an  honorable  on,  as  we  have  done  in  the  last  few  years,  ap- 
and  respectable  gentleman  that  I  did  listen  to,  plying  a  correction  to  every  wrong  that  comes 
I  should  have  said  that  the  presidential  cam-  to  our  knowledge,  improving  by  legislation 
paign  was  about  to  be  opened  in  form,  and  every  possible  means  which  can  be  adopted  to 
that  that  mental  malaria  which  sometimes  diminish  the  public  expenditures  and  to  insure 
obscures  the  eyes  of  great  men,  and  of  which  faithfulness  in  the  public  service." 
they  are  themselves  unconscious,  had  obscured  Mr.  Thurman  said:  *^In  respect  to  this  mat- 
the  mental  vision  of  the  distinguished  Senator  ter,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  a  little  surprised 
who  made  a  speech  on  that  occasion,  not  al-  at  the  objections  to  the  amendment  of  tlie 
luding  to  myself,  so  that  in  seeing  the  bright-  Senator  from  Illinois,  objections  made  by  gen- 
ness  of  a  distant  object  he  had  gone  into  tlemen,  every  one  of  whom  I  venture  to  say 
what  a  Massachusetts  Senator  once  called  the  voted  ifor  the  appointment  of  the  joint  com- 
*  sounding  and  glittering  generalities '  of  af-  mittee  on  retrenchment,  with  far  larger  pow- 
foirs  w^ith  a  view  to  open  to  the  eyes  of  the  ers  than  would  be  conferred  on  this  commit- 
American  people  the  fact  that  we  had  snd-  tee  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
denly  fallen  upon  very  evil  times ;  that,  instead  Illinois  should  be  adopted.  But  let  it  be  so, 
of  having  improved  public  affairs  after  emer-  Mr.  President.  The  m^ority  of  the  Chamher 
ging  from  the  war,  and  after  having  emerged  can  shape  this  resolution  and  pass  it  just  as 
from  that  condition  of  things  which  was  rather  they  please.  They  can  pass  it  in  such  vise 
worse  than  war  in  all  civil  respects — ^the  period  that  the  country  will  believe  that  there  is  an 
of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Johnson — we  earnest  determination  to  ascertain  whether 
had  been  rapidly  growing  worse  and  worse  there  are  abuses  and  frauds,  and  there  are 
ever  since,  and  that  the  whole  people  were  some  people  in  the  country  who  will  not  take 
crying  aloud  for  vengeance  upon  the  entire  the  round  and  whitewasliing  statement  of  the 
body  of  public  ofiScers  who  were  plundering  Senator  from  Vermont,  much  as  he  is  respect- 
them  in  every  direction,  and  for  reform  in  a  ed,  as  complete  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
dozen  respects  that  were  of  course  entirely  purity  of  the  officeholders  of  the  United  States. 
new,  such  as  reducing  taxes  and  a  variety  of  There  are  some  people  uncharitable  enough  to 
other  things  which  no  other  means  of  reaching  require  further  evidence  than  that,  and  who 
could  be  attained  than  that  of  reviving  a  com-  think  that  something  like  a  grand-jury  ought 
mittee  that  expired  in  the  last  Congress  I  to  sit  to  make  these  inquiries.    You  may  pass 

**  But  of  course,  Mr.  President,  this  would  a  resolution  that  will  be  regarded  all  over 
be  an  entire  mistake  on  the  present  occasion,  the  country  as  evidence  that  the  Senate  in- 
I  am  sure  that  no  unconscious  malady  has  at-  tends  to  make  a  thorough  investigation,  or 
tacked  my  honorable  friend  from  Illinois.  I  you  may  pass  it  in  such  form  that  the  whole 
am  sure  that  he  is  looking  with  an  eye  single  country  will  see,  or  a  least  will  think  they  see, 
and  an  eye  clear  to  the  mere  details  of  public  that  you  mean  that  there  shall  be  no  inv^sti- 
administration.  I  am  sure  that  he  believes,  gation  at  all.  The  responsibility  is  upon  the 
as  I  believe,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  knows  as  I  m^ority  of  the  Senate." 
know  (so  far  as  any  public  man  engaged  in  Mr.  Schurz,  of  Missouri,  said :  "I  do  not 
affairs  can  know  about  large  operations),  that  think  tihere  is  a  Senator  on  this  floor,  unless 
the  administration  of  this  Government  for  l^e  he  became  a  member  of  this  body  during  tliis 
last  three  years,  in  respect  to  the  fidelity  of  Congress,  who  has  not  at  least  once  voted  for 
the  whole  body  of  its  twenty  thousand  agents,  the  powers  formerly  conferred  on  the  Com- 
leaving  out  deputy-postmasters,  will  compare  mittee  on  Betrenchment,  and  I  have  yet  to 
favorably  with  any  administration  that  ever  hear  of  the  first  objection  that  was  made  to 
preceded  it  from  the  days  of  George  Washing-  the  practice.  It  was  done  by  general  con- 
ton  to  this  day,  when  you  take  into  consider-  sent ;  it  was  considered  a  matter  of  eminent 
ation  the  number  of  persons  necessarily  em-  propriety.  I  have  never  heard  a  single  com- 
ployed  in  the  Government  now,  compared  to  plaint  of  the  abuse  of  this  power  except  in 
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one  single  instance,  and  that  was,  nnless  I  am  know  how  Senators  could  find  it  compatible 

jrreatly  mistaken,  by  the  Senator  from  New  with  their  conscientious  convictions  to  vote 

York  (Mr.  Conkling)  when   the  committee  for  such  a  dangerous  thing  before?    Either 

broaght  in  its  last  report  on  the  New  York  they  were  not  conscientious  when  they  did  it 

custom-house.  before,  or  they  would  be  equally  conscientious 

"Well,  sir,  this  Committee  on  Retrench-  in  doing  it  to-day.  Either  it  never  was  a 
ment,  with  such  powers,  was  organized  five  proper  thing,  or  it  is  now  just  as  proper  as  it 
rears  ago.  What  was  the  occasion  for  its  or-  ever  was.  What  has  happened,  I  should  like 
^anization,  and  why  were  such  discretionary  to  be  told,  that  you  Should  look  at  this  corn- 
powers  conferred  upon  it?  The  Senator  from  mittee  with  its  powers  now  with  such  re- 
Vermont  (Mr.  Edmunds)  stated  that  at  that  markable  apprehensions  as  a  source  of  mis- 
time the  civil  service  of  the  United  States  was  chief  ajid  danger?  Who  has  been  injured  in 
in  a  very  demoralized  condition.  I  take  it  for  the  past  by  the  exercise  of  the  powers  this 
granted  that  was  the  reason  and  no  other,  for  committee  possessed,  and  which  are  now 
certainly  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  Senate  claimed  for  it  again?  Look  into  its  record, 
xrodd  have  organized  a  committee  like  this  Whose  rights  have  ever  been  violated  by  it  ? 
actuated  by  mere  motives  of  political  hostility  Whose  private  affairs  have  been  invaded  ? 
to  the  Administration.  But  if  it  was  organ-  Where  is  the  innocent  person  that  has  been 
ized  for  the  purpose  of  ferreting  out  abuses  harmd  by  it  ?  Whom  did  it  iiyure  ?  None 
c  )imected  with  the  public  service,  then  I  think  but  corrupt  men  whose  misdeeds  ought  to 
if  the  reason  was  good  then  the  reason  would  have  been  dragged  into  the  light  of  day. 
be  good  now,  nnless  the  character  of  the  civil  "I  tell  you,-  gentlemen,  whatever  we  may 
service  has  changed  so  immensely  as  to  make  say  of  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place 
what  was  very  imperfect  then  very  perfect  in  the  civil  service,  the  people  of  the  United 
now.  States  are  startled  at  the  frequency  and  the 

"The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  told  us  enormity  of  the  disclosures  which  are  now 

that  great  improvements  have  taken  place.    I  accumulating  from  day  to  day.    Do  not  give 

have  no  doubt  of  it.    I  think  in  course  of  time  yourselves  up  to  any  delusions  in  this  respect. 

all  things  are  bound  to  improve,  and  yet  I  The  American  people  demand  honest  govem- 

doabt  whetiier  there  is  a  single  Senator  on  this  ment,  and  to  secure  it  they  want  to  have  all 

floor  who  would  undertake  to  assert  that  the  the  means  used  that  are  compatible  with  the 

civil  service  of  the  United  States  is  to-day  as  laws  of  the  country.    The  people  of  the  United 

perfect  as  it  oaght  to  be  or  as  it  might  be.  States  demand  the  exposure  and  overthrow  of 

N'ay,  sir,  if  you  search  the  history  of  this  corruption,  regardless  of  the  advantage  of  any 

country  you  cannot  point  out  to  me  four  con-  party,  and  of  the  interest  of  any  person,  how- 

secutlve  months  during  which  so  many  em-  ever  high  or  low. 

bezzlements  and  defalcations  have  come  to  *^It  seems  to  me  we  are  standing  at  the 

-ight  as  have  been  laid  bare  to  the  public  eye  threshold  of  a  great  moral  revolution  in  our 

daring  the  last  three  or  four  months.     If  I  political  life  that  bids  fair  to  sweep  beyond 

am  mistaken,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected,  the  overthrow  of  Tammany  Hall  at  New  York, 

A  ^eat  many  of  these  frauds,  embezzlements,  and  in  that  revolution  the  science 'how  not 

and  defalcations,  were  not  discovered  by  dili-  to  do  it '  will  be  at  a  great  discount,  and  all 

?ent  inquiry  or  investigation,  but  by  some-  the  arts  of  concealment  will  not  be  of  avail 

thing  like  accident ;  we  simply  stumbled  over  much  longer.    Neither  will  the  cheap  decla- 

tiiem,  and  there  they  are.    So  it  would  seem  mation    against  corruption  in  the  abstract, 

that  as  to  the  condition  of  the  civil  service,  against  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  about  the 

^jowever  much  it  may  have  improved,  yet  it  is  beauties  of  virtue  in  general,  as  it  resounds 

not  30  perfect  at  this  time  that  a  measure  so  frequently  in  this  Chamber,   avail  much 

which  was  once  considered  eminently  condu-  longer.    We  have  had  enough  of  that.    The 

cive  to  the  public  good  in  ferreting  out  abuses  people  will  not  much  longer  take  that  worth- 

iind  wrongs  can  be  cast  aside  now  as  entirely  less  currency  as  a  legal  tender ;   the  people 

^^'less.  want  to  see  energetic  and  fearless  efforts  to 

'*For  years  and  years  the  Senate  without  a  put  down  abuses  bodily,  not  in  theory  but  in 

single  dissenting  voice  has  been  voting  for  practice ;  and,  if  we  mean  to  serve  the  country 

conferring  exactly  those  powers  which  the  and  to  command  its  confidence,  we  must  take 

Senator  from  Xllinols  now  demands  upon  the  such  measures  as  shall  makd  it  clear  to  the 

Committee  on  Retrenchment.    Now  it  is  sud-  whole  world  that  we  hate  no  political  party 

'It^nly  found    entirely   improper,  nay,   even  more  than  we  hate  corruption,  and  that  we 

'Imt^rous.    There  is  something  said  of  secret  love  no  party  more  than  wo  love  honest  and 

proceedings,  of  putting  our  hands  into  the  good  government." 

private  concerns  of  other  people,  of  ruining  Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi- 

•nnocent  persons,  of  star-chambers,  and  other  dent,  the  first  suggestion  I  have  to  make  is 

fri.jhtful  things.    Why,  sir,  if  a  committee  with  that  that  resolution  as  it  stands  is  much  broad- 

«ich  powers  was  not  dangerous  before,  I  ask  er  than  the  resolution  offered  by  the  Senator 

JQ  all  candor  why  it  should  be  dangerous  from  Illinois;  that  the  amendment  offered  by 

liow  ?    If  it  is  dangerous  now,  I  should  like  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  a  limitation  upon 
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a  resolution  mach  broader  in  its  scope  and  been  bronght  to  ligbt,  or  has  more  promptly 

consequences  than  the  proposition  which  he  removed  tlie  offender  from  office?    I  think 

offers.    The  resolution  offered  bj  the  Senator  none  of  us  remember  an  Administration  en- 

from  Ehode  Island  embraces  all  matters  of  re-  titled  to  higher  credit  than  the  present, 
trenchment.    "Whatever  may  tend  to  retrench        "  We  propose  to  raise  this  committee.    We 

the  expenses  of  this  Government  in  reference  do  not  propose  to  confine  it  to  the  narrow  lim- 

to  any  department  of  the  Government  is  em-  its  specified  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  his 

braced  within  the  iurisdiction  of  the  commit-  resolution  in  the  first  branch  of  it,  but  to  give 

tee  under  that  resolution  ;*  but  the  amendment  it  Jurisdiction  over  all  matters  of  retrenchment, 

moved  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  in  its  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  it  power  to  send 

nature  a  limitation ;  it  narrows  it.  for  persons  and  papers  whenever  in  the  opin- 

**  But,  Mr.  President,  the  discussion  has  pro-  ion  of  the  Senate  the  committee  should  be  in- 
ceededupon  another  theory.  The  resolution  vested  with  that  extraordinary  power;  bnt 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Bhode  Island  we  cannot  give  it  these  general  powers  to  ini- 
authorizes  the  investigation  by  the  committee  tiate  investigations  upon  its  own  motion,  and 
of  such  matters  as  may  be  referred  to  it  by  to  arrest  any  man,  to  take  his  private  papers 
the  Senate ;  of  course,  embracing  within  it  and  bring  them  to  the  public  gaze.^' 
the  powers  necessary  for  that  investigation ;  Mr.  Schurz  said :  "Now,  sir,  jny  motives 
but  it  has  been  assumed  in  the  discussion  that  have  been  reflected  upon,  and  we  have  been 
the  committee  should  have  the  power  to  initiate  asked  what  objects  we  pursue.  I  am  ready  to 
investigations  upon  its  own  motion  without  any  tell  the  Senate  in  a  few  words.  My  object  is 
order  from  the  Senate,  and  have  power  to  send  to  uncover,  to  denounce,  and  to  have  cor- 
for  persons  and  papers.  I  insist  that  such  a  rected  any  and  every  abuse  wherever  I  can 
power  has  never  been  committed  to  a  standing  lay  my  hand  upon  it^  without  regard  to  the 
committee  of  this  body.  To  give  to  a  standing  effect  it  may  have  on  the  interests  of  any  par- 
committee  the  power  to  initiate  investigations  ty,  and  without  regard  to  the  likes  or  dislikes 
and  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  is  to  make  of  any  person.  That,  and  no  other,  is  the  aim 
it  an  inquisition.    It  ceases  to  be  a  committee  I  pursue. 

and  becomes  an  inquisition,  becomes  a  tyrant.  "  I  desire,  also,  to  make  a  remark  in  reply 
That  power  might  not  be  abused,  and  perhaps  to  something  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
would  not  be  in  this  instance ;  but  we  put  it  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Morton).  He  dis- 
into  the  power  of  a  committee,  upon  its  own  closed  a  most  horrible  picture  of  tyranny  to 
motion,  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  any  which  the  operations  of  the  investigating  corn- 
officer  of  this  Government,  or  any  man  con-  mittee  would  most  certainly  lead  if  it  were 
nected  with  the  Government,  directly  or  indi-  invested  with  the  powers  embodied  in  the 
rectly,  upon  mere  p]:ivate  information  given  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  It  is 
to  that  committee,  or  it  may  act  without  in-  just  as  if  we  were  discussing  an  entirely  new 
formation,  if  it  chooses  to  abuse  its  power.  thing ;  as  if  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment, 

^^  No  standing  committee  has  ever  had  this  invested  with  just  such  powers,  had  never 
power.  Why  has  not  the  Committee  on  Com-  been  heard  of  in  this  body;  as  if  it  had  never 
merce  this  pQwer  ?  Can  they  not  be  as  safely  held  a  single  sitting ;  as  if  it  had  never  con- 
intrusted  with  a  general  power  to  initiate  in-  dncted  a  single  inquiry  and  investigation;  as 
vestigations  as  this  new  committee  ?  And  yet  if  it  had  never  reported  to  this  body;  as  if  the 
that  power  has  never  been  conferred.  It  is  Senate  had  never  acted  upon  its  suggestions, 
so  high  that  it  is  never  granted  to  a  commit-  We  have  witnessed  and  sustained  the  exercise 
tee  except  upon  special  occasion.  But  here  of  these  very  same  powers,  verhatim  et  litera- 
it  is  asked  to  give  it  in  general  terms  to  a  com-  tim^  for  the  last  fiva  years  of  our  history.  The 
mittee,  to  be  exercised  year  in  and  year  out.  Committee  on  Retrenchment  held  a  meeting 
I  understand  that  no  such  power  ever  lias  been  almost  every  week,  and  was  almost  continually 
given  in  Congress,  or  in  Parliament,  or  by  any  engaged  in  some  investigation  under  the  very 
legislative  body.  eyes  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  never, 

"I  am  not  mistaken  about  the  whole  drift  not  a  single  time  during  those  five  years,  have 

of  this  debate.   It  has  been  to  show  that  there  those  immense  dangers  been  discovered  which 

is  corruption  existing  under  this  Administra-  we  are  now  threatened  with  in  such  thrilling 

tion,  and  gross  corruption.    The  drift  of  this  language,  if  we  continue  to  do  what  we  have 

debate  is  a  refiection  upon  the  Republican  been  doing  for  five  long  years.    Not  once  has 

garty.  I  might  appeal  to  those  distinguished  there  been  a  whisper  in  this  Chamber  or  in 
enators  and  ask  them  if  there  is  any  ground  the  other  about  any  abuse  of  these  powers 
for  special  assault  upon  the  Republican  party  which  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment  might 
in  that  direction.  I  ask  if  ever  there  has  been  have  been  guilty  of.  Not  a  single  person  has 
a  party  in  this  country  that  has  exerted  itself  been  discommoded  in  his  private  flairs ;  the 
more  systematically  to  expose  and  to  destroy  rights  of  nobody  have  been  violated.  Nay. 
corruption  than  the  Republican  party?  I  ask  there  has  not  even  been  a  single  complaint  of 
if  there  has  been  an  Administration  within  the  anybody  being  dragged  before  that  Star- 
memory  of  any  man  on  this  floor^  that  has  Chamber,  as  it  is  called  now.  Only  once,  that 
more  promptly  punished  crime  when  it  has  I  remember,  were  the  proceedings  of  that 
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committee  called  in  question,  and  that  was  munds,  Ferry  of  Michigan,  Flanagan,  Frelinrfiuy- 

when  the  committee  rendered  its  report  ahoat  ;«°' .  ^^iJ^^t,  ,^*°5j?°i  Hitchcock,  Howe,  KeDogg, 

..       ^ -v„««-  i«  *.i»^  xr^™.  v^«€.  ^^^4-^-r^  Lewis,  Mopnll  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Osbom, 

the  very  abuses  in  the  New  York  custom-  pomeroy,  Pratt,  Eamsev,  lawyer,  dcott,  feherman 

boose  of  which  I  have  just  been  speaking;  Spencer,  and  Stewart— 86. 

and  mark  you,  that  was  one  of  the  very  few  Abssht — Messrs.  Cole,  Davis  of  Kentucky,  Ferrv 
iodtonces  when  the  committee  did  conduct  an  jj  C?'?'^«pilcat,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Harlan,  Hill, 
investigation  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  wriSV^l?"^^'        '        '  Sprague,  Windom,  and 
the  Senate.     All  those  investigations  which  ^          ' 
were  conducted  by  the  committee  of  its  own  So  the  amendment  was  rejected, 
motion,  the  investigation  concerning  the  tran-  The  Presiding  OflScer:   *'The  question  re- 
sit route,  the   investigation  concerning   the  curs  on  the  original  resolution  offered  by  the 
postid  contracts  in  Texas,  and  many  others.  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  "  (Mr.  Anthony), 
have  never  given  rise  even  to  a  whisper  <m  The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
censure.    And  now  we  are  suddenly  told  that  .Mr«  Trunabull :  "  I  now  move  that  the  com- 
the  liberties  of  the  American  people  will  be  mittee^  be  instructed  to  inquire  as  was  pro- 
in  danger  if  we  continue  to  do  what  all  the  posed  in  my  amendment  to  the  resolution  just 
Senators  using  that  extravagant  language  have  adopted.    I  now  move  that  amendment  as  an 
been  voting  for  from  1866  to  the  opening  of  independent  proposition." 
this  Congress.    Is  it  not  an  astonishing  spec-  The  Presiding  Officer :  "  The  resolution  will 
tacle?   Whence  this  bugbear  which  is  raised  ^^J"^*^" 
before  our  eyes?    What  flimsy  material  is  it  The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 
made  of?  Jieaohed,  That  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 
*'The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  said  some-  Eetrenchment  be  instnicted  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
^Tttn/.  »k;«i^  T  ^T«;»ir  {«  ^rvfT>  ^^r^^iA^^^^     Ma  penditures  in  all  brancnes  of  the  service  of  the 
thmg  which  I  thmk  is  worth  considenng.    He  6^^^^^  grates,  and  report  whether  any  and  what 

^^  •  offices  ought  to  be  abohsbed ;  whether  anv  and  what 

I  am  not  mistaken  about  the  whole  drift  of  this  jaUnes  or  allowances  ought  to  be  reduced ;  what  are 

debate.   It  has  been  to  show  that  there  is  oorrup-  ^  methods  of  proounng  accountability  m  ptblio 

tion  eiiatiiig  under  this  AdminUtration,  and  gross  omcers  or  agents  m  the  care  and  disbursement  of 

corruption^The  drift  of  this  debate  is  a  refleltion  pubhomonevs:  whether  moneys  have  been  paid  out 

upon  the  Bepublican  party.  fllegally :  whether  any  oflloers  or  affents,  or  other 

'^              ^     '  persons,  have  been,  or  are,  employed  m  the  public 

^^*A  reflection  upon  the  Bepublican  party  I '  service  without  authority  of  law  or  unnecessarily ; 

How  so?   Bo  we  not  all  profess  to  be  in  favor  *^^i  generally,  how  and  to  what  extent  the  expenses 

of  reform?    W^e  have  listened  to  the  most  of ^^ervice  of  the  country  may  and  ought  to  be 

fervid  protestations  in  this  debate  time  and  And  also  to  consider  the  expediency  of  so  amend- 
again.  There  is  not  a  Senator  on  this  floor,  it  ing  the  laws,  under  which  appointments  to  the  public 
appears,  who  will  not  be  glad  and  happy  to  service  are  now  made,  as  to  provide  for  withdrawing 
disclose  corrupt  practices  and  to  see  them  the  public  service  from  being  used  as  an  instrument 
corrected.  So  we  hear.  The  cry  for  reform  of  political  or  party  patronage, 
is  general  and  enthusiastic  among  us,  and  yet  Mr.  Trumbull  said:  "Whatever  others  may 
when  a  member  of  this  body  does  attempt  to  say,  I  have  no  disposition  to  have  au  investi- 
i._  1^                    ^     a  existing  in  this  C  — *— -  *^-^  i- 1--— -i.  i.^  xi__  -o      x^n            x_ 

I  are  reprovingly  t 
purpose  of  hurting 

Republican   party.*     Gentlemen,   either  the  propose  is  hostile  to  the  Republican  party.    I 

party  Ib  not  what  you  pretend  it  to  be,  a  party  believe  that  the  Bepublican  party  has  done 

of  reform,  or  the  party  should,  instead  of  re-  great  good  to  this  country.    It  started  as  a 

pelling  the  dennnciation  of  abuses,  rather  en-  reform  party ;   it  proclaims  everywhere  its 

courage  that  spirit  which  will  prompt  mem-  devotion  to  honesty,  integrity,  purity  in  the 

ben  of  the  party  fearlessly  and  without  hesi-  Government ;  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is 

tation,  whenever  they  find  a  wrong  in  this  not  to  put  me  in  the  position  of  saying  that 

Government,  to  disclose  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  Republican  party  is  more  impure  than 

the  coantry."                                            "  other  parties  have  been.    He  insisted  yester- 

Tbe  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Wilson  in  the  day  that  the  Republican  party  was  as  pure  as 

chair):  "The  question  is  on  the  amendment  any  of  the  parties  that  had  preceded  it.    Did 

of  the  Senator  from  Illinois"  (Mr.  Trumbull).  I  ever  suggest  any  thing  different?     But  I 

Mr.  Sunmer,  of  Massachusetts,  called  for  trust  we  are  progressing  and  improving,  and 

the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered ;  when  I  propose  to  have  an  inquiry  made  into 

and,  being  taken,  resulted  as  follows :  the  expenditures  of  the  public  service  and  to 


YEAs-Messre   Alcorn    Bavard    Bhur   Casserlv     ^®"^  whether  any,  and  what,  offices  can  be 
CooMr,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  teuton,  Hamilton    al^olished,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  accountabil- 


adwV^!^'   ^^     '^^      *         "'      *^  "I  am  utterly  astounded  at  the  positi 

,  XATLMessnl.  Ames,  Anthony,  Boreman,  Brown-  taken  by  some  members  of  this  body.   Shall  it 

K  Buckingham,  Caldwell,  Cameron,  Carpenter,  SO  out  to  the  people  of  this  country  that  an 

Chandler,  Clayton,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Ed-  inquiry  to  ascertain  what  are  the  methods  of 
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procuring  acconntability  in  pablio  ofSoers  or  ago  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I  believe  the 

agents  in  the  care  and  disbursement  of  public  Eepublican  members  on  this  floor  have  been 

money  is  hostile  to  Republicanism  ?    Is  that  in  favor,  from  the  first,  of  a  standing  commit- 

the  idea  of  Senators?   Why  this  zeal  to  rush  in  tee  on  retrenchment.    They  were  not  in  favor 

to  the  defence  of  Republicanism  and  the  Pres-  of  the  resolution  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

ident  when  nobody  proposes  to  assail  either  ?  Illinois,  for  reasons  which  have  been  given 

*'  This  resolution  is  in  aid  of  purifying  the  heretofore,  and  I  wiU  not  go  over  them  again. 
public  service,  elevating  the  public  morals.  But  it  has  been  s^d  that  because  we  were 
bringing  about  greater  security  in  the  collec-  opposed  to  investing  a  committee  with  gen- 
tion  and  disbursement  of  public  money,  and  I  eral  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  in 
am  utterly  astounded  at  the  apparent  effort  regard  to  matters  that  have  never  been  before 
made  here  by  certain  Senators  to  place  others  the  Senate,  to  investigate  anybody  at  all  times 
in  a  false  position  before  the  country.  I  do  upon  any  public  or  private  charge  that  might 
not  know  that  they  design  it.  I  made  no  ap-  be  made,  and  thereby  cast  imputation,  we 
peals  to  party  considerations.  I  disclaimed  were  against  the  exercise  of  a  power  which 
them  at  the  outset ;  but  we  find  some  Senators  has  been  conceded  to  this  committee  for  the 
speaking  of  the  amendment  I  offered  as  if  it  last  five  years.  I  want  to  call  the  attention 
was  hostile  to  some  party  or  person.  Now,  of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  to  the 
sir,  my  hostility  extends  to  abuses.  It  is  against  fact  that,  if  that  power  has  been  ever  exercised 
the  system  I  protest.  I  am  for  purifying  the  for  the  last  fiv6  years  by  the  committee,  it  was 
public  service,  and  that  is  my  only  object.  It  not  given  by  the  resolution  creating  it." 
IS  not  to  hit  at  any  indi\ddual,  and  no  Senator  Ko  final  action  was  taken  on  this  resolution. 
here  will  be  more  gratified  than  I  if  the  in- 
vestigations, when  they  take  place,  show  hon-  In  the  Senate,  on  December  18th,  Mr.  An- 
esty  and  fidelity  in  all  departments  of  the  thony,  of  Rhode  Island,  offered  the  following 
Government.    But  "we  have  seen  enough  of  resolution: 

defalcations  within  the  last  few  months  to  BetoUtd^  That  the  Committee  of  Investigation 

justify  an  inquiry  as  to  how  the  accounts  are  and    Retrenchment    consigt   of  Hr.   Buckiugliam 

kept ;  and  I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  no  (chairman),  Mr.  Pratt,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Harlan,  Mr. 

objection  to  such  an  instruction  to  the  com-  Stewart,  Mr.  Pool,  and  Mr.  Bayard, 

mittee  as  I  have proposed.^^  Mr.  Sumner  said:  "I  should  like  to  have 

Mr.  Morton  said:  ^^Mr.  President,  I  cannot  my  friend,  the  Senator  who  makes  the  motion, 

permit  myself  or  those  with  whom  I  act  in  state  whether  on  that  committee  there  are 

this  matter  to  be  put  in  a  false  position  by  the  any  of  the  Senators  who  brought  forward  this 

remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.    He  has  inquiry  and  who  urged  it  upon  the  Senate? '' 

represented  me  as  saying  here  that  a  proposi-  Mr.  Anthony :   "  The  Senator  knows  that 

tion  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Govern-  as  well  as  I  do.    I  think  they  are  exceedingly 

nient  is  hostility  to  the  Republican  party.    I  judicious  and  sensible  men,  moderate  men— 

have  said  no  such  thing ;  I  have  meant  no  men  who  command  in  the  highest  degree  tLe 

such  thing;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  said,  confidence  and  the  respect  of  their  associates 

and  it  is  so  recorded  in  the  Qldbe^  that  the  and  the  confidence  of  the  country.    I  do  not 

Republican  party  can  bear  investigation,  that  know  whether  they  have,  any  jof  them,  made 

it  courts  investigation,  and  that  it  claims  the  themselves  particularly  conspicuous   in  the 

merit  of  having  exceeded  other  parties  who  charges  which  have  been  made,  or  whether 

have  gone  before  it  in  its  zeal  to  bring  to  pun-  they  have  qualified  themselves,  any  of  them, 

ishment  its  own  members  who  may  have  been  to  do  justice  in  the  matter  by  pronouncing  an 

guilty  of  crime.  opinion  in  advance." 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  one  Mr.  Sumner :  "  Certainly  I  have  nothing 
word  in  regard  to  reform.  There  seems  to  be  to  say  except  in  kindness  and  good-will  toward 
a  dlsposititm  on  the  part  of  some  people  in  every  Senator  named  on  this  committee ;  hut 
this  country  to  become  professional  reformers,  as  I  listened  to  the  list  I  w^as  astonished  hv 
to  have  it  understood  that  they  are  the  re-  the  absence  of  certain  names.  On  this  list  I 
formers  par  excellence.  They  seem  to  desire  do  not  find  the  name  of  a  single  Senator  who 
to  monopolize  that  business,  and  to  have  it  had  urged  this  investigation,  as  I  believe,  nn- 
imderstood  by  the  country  that  they  of  all  less  it  be  the  Democratic  Senator  over  the 
others  hate  corruption,  and  that  they  are  to  way — ^he  will  pardon  mo  for  that  designation- 
make  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  hunt  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bayard),  who 
down  those  who  are  corrupt.  I  desire  to  say  did  vote  for  investigation  in  the  strongest  forni. 
to  those  gentlemen,  wherever  they  may  be,  The  Senators  on  the  list  all  voted  against  in- 
that  for  one  I  shall  not  permit  them  to  mo-  vestigation  in  the  strongest  form.  Thus,  Sen- 
nopolize  that  business,  that  I  claim  to  be  as  ators  in  favor  of  investigation  in  the  strongest 
good  a  reformer  as  any  of  them,  although  I  form,  every  one,  except  the  Democratic  Sen- 
may  not  say  so  much  about  it,  or  make  such  ator,  are  excepted.  It  is  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
high  pretensions.  sider  whether  a  committee  organized  in  this 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  one  word  in  regard  way,  after  the  debate  that  has  occurred,  can 

to  this  resolution.    As  was  stated  a  moment  justly  satisfy  the  country. 
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"Perhaps  also  it  would  be  worth  while  to  disparagement  of  the  character  of  any  one  of 

consider  wliether  it  is  in  conformity  with  par-  the  Senators  who  is  proposed  as  a  member  of 

llamentary  law — I  will  not  say  simply  nsage,  this  committee,  and   no  si^ch  issne  can  be 

bat  parliamentary  law,  for  the  law  is  fomid  in  forced  apon  the  Senate.    We  are  not  here  to 

usage.  try  the  character  of  those  individuals,  bat  we 

^'  Now,  as  I  understand,  this  inquiry  was  are  here  to  inquire  if  this  proposed  committee 

first  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  be,  if  appointed,  in  accordance  with  par- 

ftfr.  Trumbull),  and  urged  by  him  in  an  elab-  liamentary  usage  and  good,  sound  sense." 

orate  and  able  speech,  which  has  already  Mr.  Anthony :  "  Will  do  their  duty." 

awakened  echoes  throughout  the  country.    I  Mr.  Thurman :   "  Well,  sir,   will  do  their 

miss  his  name  from  the  committee.    In  that  duty.    It  is  not  a  question  at  all  as  to  the 

debate  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  most  ably  purity  of  men^s  motives.    They  may  be  ever 

and  eloquently  sustained  by  the  Senator  from  so  pure-minded,  ever  so  honest,  and  yet  their 

Missonri  (Mr.  Schnrz),  I  miss  his  name.    There  actions  will  be  more  or  less  governed  by  their 

were  other  Senators  who  spoke  on  the  same  opinion,  by  their  belief;  and  it  is  upon  this 

side;  certainly  there  were  others  who  voted  ground — " 

on  that  side.    I  miss  all  their  names ;  I  think  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  said : 

the  country  will  miss  them.    Then  there  was  '^  I    wish  to  ask   my  friend  this  question : 

for  five  years  previously  a  Oommittee  on  Be-  whether  the  parliamentary  rule  is  not  that 

trenchment,  joint  in  character,  still  with  rep-  persons  who  vote  for  the  measure  should  be 

reiientatives  from  the  Senate.    I  know  not  if  on  the  committee?    I  understand  that  every 

any  member  of  that  committee  is  on  the  list.  one  of  the  persons  on  this  committee  did  vote 

"My   friend  before  me  (Mr.  Schurz)  says,  for  this  measure.    But  the  insistment  seems  to 

'  No,  not  one  member ; '  not  the  honorable  be  that  we  ought  to  place  on  the  committee 

chairman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Patter-  those  who  voted  against  it" 

son),  who  had  gained  much  experience  in  ex*  Mr.  Thurman :   "  I  do  not  say  any  such 

amining  and  exposing  these  abases ;  not  one  thing.    The  Senator  says  everybody  voted  for 

of  his  associates  finds  a  place  on  this  commit-  it.    Then  nobody  voted  against  it.    The  argu- 

tee.    Why,  sir,  to  me  it  is  simply  inexplicable  ment  is  not  so  at  all.    I  do  not  understand 

on  any  ground  of  justice  or  parliamentary  law.  the  Senator  when  he  says  that  the  argument 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  my  excel-  is  that  somebody  should  be  put  on  who  voted 

lent  friend   from   Rhode   Island,  in   whom  against  it." 

reigns,  I  have  always  believed,  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen :  "  I  wish  my  friend  to 

justice,  should  bring  forward  a  proposition  understand  me.    I  understand  the  parliamen- 

for  such  a  committee  at  this  time."  tary  rule  to  be  that  the  committee  ought  to 

Mr.  Anthony :  "  I  do  not  know  what  my  consist  of  those  who  favored  the  resolution, 

friend  from  Massachusetts  means   when  he  and  that  that  is  the  parliamentary  rule  insisted 

speaks  of  the  Senators  here  who  were  opposed  upon  by  the  Senators  from  Massachusetts  and 

to  this  inquiry.    I  do  not  know  of  a  Senator  Ohio.     Now,   the  record  shows  that  every 

in  this  body  who  is  opposed  to  the  most  member  of  this  oommittee  did  vote  for  this 

searching    and   thorough   inquiry   into   any  measure." 

charges  of  corruption,  by  whomsoever  brought  Mr.  Thurman :  "  There  is  another  rule  of 
in  this  Chamber.    Every  Senator  who  has  parliamentary  usage,  and  that  is  that  the  Sen- 
spoken  daring  the  debate — there  was  no  de-  ator  who  moves  an  inquiry  is  to  be  placed  at 
bate  on  this  resolution,  but  during  the  debate  the  head  of  the  committee  if  he  is  of  the  party 
on  a  cognate  resolution — every  one  expressed  that  is  dominant  in  the  body.    Is  the  Senator 
himself  earnest  for  a  thorough  and  complete  from  Illinois,  who  moved   the   first  broad, 
investigation.     Sir,  I  ask  yon  to  read  the  sweeping  resolution,  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
names  of  the  men  on  this  committee,  and  say  oommittee  9    No,  sir,  he  is  not  on  it  at  all. 
if  there  la  a  man  there  whom  you  believe  *^  Mr.  President,  I  had  said  that  the  reason 
would  cover  up  corruption,  if  there  is  a  man  of  the  rule  to  which  I  referred  is  that  there 
there  who  would  endeavor  to  shield  his  best  are  in  every  legislative  body  differences  of 
M^id  as  a  public  man  from  any  just  charges  opinion ;  and  in  this  particular  case  here  in 
of  corruption  made  against  him  9    I  consider  the  Senate  some  Senators  affirm  in  their  places 
the  committee  an  eminently  judicious  one,  and  that  there  is  great  necessity  for  investigation ; 
in  my  experience  in  the  Senate  this  is  the  first  that  they  believe  great  abuses  exist  which 
time  that  I  have  ever  heard  a  oommittee  ob-  ought  to  be  exposed,  and  the  ext>osure  of 
jected  to  on  account  of  the  chamcter  of  its  which  ought  to  lead  to  action  on  the  part  of 
members,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  the  first  ex-  Congress.   Other  Senators  do  not  so  believe,  or 
ample  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  men  they  do  not  believe  it  so  strongly  as  those  Sen- 
against  whom  so  very  little  can  be  said."  ators  who  have  made  these  declarations.    And 

Mr.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  said:  *^Mr.  Presi-  it  is  because  of  this  difference  of  belief  which 

dent,  I  submit  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Senate  will  infiuence  the  action  of  Senators,  that  the 

that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  entirely  rule  is  that  those  who  are  in  earnest  in  favor 

evading  the  question.    There  is  no  Senator  of  investigation  shall  constitute  a  m^ority  of 

here  who  will  stand  up  aud  utter  one  word  in  the  committee;  and  it  is  not  at  all  a  satisfao* 
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tion  of  this  rule  to  say  that  you  maj  appoint  a  investigation  was  limited  to  eleven  States  of 

committee  out  of  anj  seven  Senators  who  the  Union.     Here  is  an  investigation  that 

voted  for  the  resolution  ordering  the  commit-  goes  to  the  whole  thirty-seven  States  of  the 

tee.  Upon  that  question  there  was  no  division  Union.    You  appoint  a  committee  of  investi- 

at  all.    Everybody  who  voted  at  all  did  vote  gation  into  the  conduct  of  Government  offi- 

for  the  resolution  which  the  Senate  adopted.  I  oials ;  into  the  conduct  of  this  Administration, 

believe  there  is  one  member  of  this  proposed  and  you  allow  tiie  Opposition  to  the  Adminis- 

committee — I  am  told  there  is — who  did  not  tration  but  one  member  upon  that  committee^ 

vote  for  that  resolution,  who  did  not  vote  at  and  that  a  gentleman  charged  already  with 

all,  and  that  the  Globe  shows  that  that  is  the  the  important  and  onerous  duties  of  a  member 

case — one  who  did  not  vote  for   it.     But,  of  the  Committee  on  finance  and  a  member 

though  that  may  be,  that  does  not  touch  the  of  the  Committee  for  the  Investigation  of 

question.    The  question  is  not  on  the  appoint-  Southern  Outrages. 

ment  of  a  committee  or  ordering  that  there  "  I  do  say,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  without 

shall  be  a  standing  committee  of  this  character  uttering  one  word  in  disparagement  of  the 

— upon  that,  as  I  said,  there  was  no  division ;  personnel  of  this  committee,  that  it  is  pro- 

but  the  question  is,  upon  the  investigation ;  posed  to  be  appointed  in  violation  of  p&rlia- 

the  question  is,  how  Senators  vote  on  the  sub-  mentary  usage,  and  in  violation  of  wiiat  is 

ject  of  investigating  these  abuses.  due  to  the  minority  on  this  floor,  who,  though 

"  The  resolution  oflfered  by  the  Senator  from  they  may  be  very  small  here,  yon  know  very 

Illinois  provided  for  a  thorough  and  searching  weU,  Mr.  President,  represent  within  a  small 

investigatio^.   It  proposed  to  give  to  the  com-  fraction  one  entire  half  of  the  people  of  the 

mittee  the  powers  that  had  heretofore  been  United  States.^* 

given  for  five  years  to  the  Committee  on  Be-  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  said:   "It  will 

trenchment  and  Reform — ^powers  that  no  man  not  do  by  empty  professions  to  say  that  you 

will  say  were  ever  abused ;  powers  that  re-  are  in  favor  of  reform  and  yet  vote  to  impede, 

suited  in  good  to  the  country  in  the  mass  of  embarrass,  and  restrict  every  practical  step 

testimony  that  the  committee  laid  before  the  taken  to  secure  the  information  necessary  to 

two  Houses  of  Congress.    The  question  was  base  it  upon.    There  must  be  works  in  this 

upon  raising  a  committee  with  these  ample  case.    There  must  be  acts,  not  hollow  profes- 

and  plenary  powers,  upon  making  an  investi-  sions ;    and,  however  ingeniously  gentlemen 

gation  that  should  be  an  investigation,  raising  may  seek  to  explain  away  their  votes,  the 

a  committee  favorable  to  investigation,  and  meaning  and  operation  of  their  votes  cannot 

clothing  it  with  powers  that  should  enable  it  be  gotten  rid  of,  and  I  do  not  think  will  be 

to  be  efi^ective  in  its  work ;  and  how  was  the  misunderstood  by  the  common-sense  of  the 

vote  on  that?     That  is  the  test  question,  people  of  this  country.     This  demand  has 

Where  were  the  Senators  who  were  in  favor  been  growing  since  the  war  closed.     The 

of  this  thorough  investigation,  of  this  broad  period  of  necessary  excitement  in  which  oar 

and  comprehensive  investigation  ?    All  voting  whole  country  wIeis  placed  by  the  terrible  con- 

for  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  vulsions  of  civil  war  enabled  men  under  a  pa- 

Where  are  they  in  reference  to  this  commit-  triotic  cloak  to  avail  themselves  of  the  excite- 

tee  ?    Not  one  of  them  is  upon  it.  ment  to  enrich  themselves  at  public  expense 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  this  cannot  be  got  rid  and  intrench  themselves  behind  abuses, 
of  by  saying  that  the  proposed  members  of  Gradually,  as  the  excitement  of  the  war  has 
this  committee  are  respectable  and  honest  men,  passed  away,  as  the  country  is  resuming  once 
No  such  issue  as  that  can  be  forced  on  the  Sen-  more  the  sober-suited  garb  of  peace,  the  de- 
ate.  The  rule  depends  on  no  such  question  as  mand  for  investigation,  retrenchment,  and  re- 
that.    We  do  not  admit  in  parliamentary  Ian-  form  is  increasing. 

guage  and  in  parliamentary  usage  that  this  "There  is  in   this  country  undeniably  & 

Senate  is  composed  partly  of  honest  men  and  wide-spread  suspicion  and  belief  that  the  ten- 

partly  of  villains ;  and  this  rule  could  have  no  ure  of  civil  office  in  the  United  States  is  now 

existence  at  all  if  it  were  founded  upon  any  a  mere  reward  for  partisan  service  and  a  mere 

such  supposition  as  that.  weapon  for  party  success.    I  am  one  of  those 

"  Then  there  is  still  another  singular  fact  who  consider  it  most  important  that  that  fact 

about  this  committee,  and  that  is  that  there  is  should  be  determined  one  way  or  the  other, 

but  one  Democrat  allowed  upon  a  committee  There  can  be  no  greater  evil  to  a  country  in- 

of  seven,  and  that  a  committee  of  investigation  flicted  than  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 

whose  inquiries  are  to  be  as  broad  as  the  Be-  people  in  tkose  who  rule  it." 

public,  if  they  are  to  amount  to  any  thing  at  Mr.  Trumbull :  "  I  move  to  amend  the  reso- 

all.    That  was  not  so  in  your  joint  Committee  lution  by  adding  these  words :  ^' 

on  Betrenchment      There  were  two  Demo-  And  that  said  Committee  of  Investigation  and « 

crats  of  the  House  on  that  committee,  and  one  Betrenchment  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  es- 

of  the  Senate,  giving  us  three.    Then  there  penditureBinallbranohesof  the  service  of  the  Lm- 

was  a  Democrat  on  every  sub-committee  of  Snce's'S^g«t'°.bXbtlTwttLrTn/^'^^ 

that  jomt  Committee  on  Ketrenchment.    Here  Balaries  and  allowancoa  ought  to  be  reduced;  what 

is  an  investigation  broader  than  that    That  are  the  methods  of  procuring  aooountabilitj  in  puo- 


re- 
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lie  offlcen  or  agents  in  the  care  and  disbursement  tber,  what  foundation  there  is  in  any  vote 

of  public  moneys;  whether  moneys  have  been  paid  ^hich  has  been  taken  in  this  body  that  jnsti- 

ottt  illegally ;  whether  any  officers  or  aj^ents,  or  other  g     ^^  remark." 

persons,  have  been,  or  are,  employed  in  the  public  ^i,    7,  _^      utw^^vo       *         -v 

Jenrioe  without  authority  of  law  or  unnecesswily ;  ,  Mr.  Sumner :  "  Does  the  Senator  wish  a 

toid  generally  how,  and  to  what  extent,  the  expenses  ply  now  ? 

of  the  8er?ioe  of  the  country  may  and  ought  to  be  ■  Mr.  Morton :  "  Yes,  sir,  I  wish  a  reply," 

curtwled.              .,     ,,           J.          -             A  Mr.  Sumner :" I  mean  that  there  is  no  Sen- 

n^"?^  u;;^*2nX'wMcLX^t^forheTuSu;  a^r  on  the  oom«.ittee,  a<^ording  to  my  knowl- 

MTvice  are  now  made  as  to  provide  for  withdrawing  edge,  who  has  sustained  by  speech  or  vote  the 

the  pablic  service  from  being  used  as  an  Instrument  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  who  began 

of  political  or  party  patronage.                   .    ,    .  this  appeal  for  investigation.     The  Senator 

that  8aid  committee  be  au^orized  to  Bit  during  ^       lUinois  is  not  on  the  committee,  and  none 

'Xr^S^^i^^r'mZ^J^e^^^  of  those  who  were  associated  with  him  in 

uid  oommittee  may  appoint  a  clerk.  urging  that  important  investigation." 

Mr.  Morton :  ^^  I  so  understood  the  Senator ; 

Mr.  Morton:  "Mr.  President,  it  has  been  but  I  wanted  to  have  it  distinctly  stated  that 

ttid  here  to-day  that  the  country  believes,  from  he  meant  that  those  who  voted  for  the  resolu- 

what  has  taken  place  in  the  Sa^ate  in  the  course  tion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  were  consid- 

of  this  discasaion^  there  is  some  great  corrup-  ered  as  voting  for  investigation  in  the  strong- 

tion  existing  in  this  Administration,  and  that  est  form,  and  that  those  who  did  not  so  vote 

there  was  a  mf\|ority  of  the  Bepublicans  in  the  did  not  vote  for  investigation  in  the  strongest 

Senate  who  were  afraid  to  have  it  investigated,  form,  or,  rather,  voted  against  it. 

and  who  are  worMng  to  cover  it  up.    Those  "  Now,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  call  the 

Senators  who  have  said  this  may  believe  it  to  attention  of  the  Senate  to  what  I  did  once  be- 

bd  trae,  but  I  for  one  desire  to  say  that  I  think  fore,  that,  under  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 

the  country  believes  no  such  thing.    There  from  Illinois,  no  authority  would  be  conferred 

u  a  great  deal  of  intelligence  in  the  country,  upon  the  committee  to  investigate  a  single 

and  f  thiok  the  people  will  put  a  very  different  fraud.    I  make  that  statement  now,  and  I  think 

estiniate  on  this  whole  proceeding,  and,  so  far  the  Senator  from  Illinois  himself  will  hardly 

from  imputing  to  the  miyority  of  this  Senate  controvert  it.    I  think  he  has  accepted  that  as 

a  desire  to  cover  up  fraud  and  protect  crimi-  being  the  true  construction  of  his  resolution, 

nals  and  to  prevent  investigation,  they  will  be  that  that  resolution  as  he  first  offered  it,  and 

apt  to  suppose  ihaJb  there  have  been  other  mo-  as  he  now  offers  it,  does  not  empower  the 

tlTes  and  other  purposes  at  work.  committee  to  investigate  any  fraud. 

^  It  is  rather  an  ungracious  business,  I  should  *^  Now,  what  has  been  said  during  the  course 

sappoee,  to  attempt  to  cast  suspicions  upon  any  of  this  discussion  9    It  has  been  said  that  there 

of  tiie  members  of  this  Senate  or  a  minority  were  great  frauds  committed  in  the  Adminis- 

of  them ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  dur-  tration ;  that  there  was  rottenness ;  that  there 

ing  the  course  of  this  discussion,  from  the  time  was  corruption ;  that  this  should  be  ferreted 

it  fint  commenced,  there  has  been  a  deliberate  out,  and  the  criminals  should  be  brought  to 

attempt  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  coun-  light ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  this  would  be 

trf  that  there  were  Senators  here  who  were  brought  about  by  the  resolution  of  the  Sen- 

d^irous  of  avoiding  investigation  upon  the  ator  from  Illinois.    I  say  now  that  that  reso- 

groand  that   the  Administration  could  not  lution  has  been  sailing  here  under  false  colors 

stand  investigation.  from  beginning  to  end;  that  it  contains  no 

"I  for  one  feel  that  that  insinuation,  whether  authority  to  investigate  frauds,  and  it  is  not 

made  directly  or  indirectly,  is  uigust,  and  that  the  first  time  that  attention  has  been  called 

those  who  have  appeared  to  make  it  have  not  to  that  fact ;  and  yet,  because  it  did  not  meet 

done  themselves  justice,  and  have  not  given  with  the  judgment  of  the  majority  in  the  be- 

themselves  credit  before  the  country.    1  im-  ginning  to  support  that  resolution,  it  has  been 

fnte  aothing  to  the  motives  of  any  Senator ;  heralded  throughout  the  country  that  they 

never  do  that.    I  never  impugn  the  sincerity  were  disposed  to  cover  up  fraud,  and  that  has 

or  the  patriotism  of  any  Senator ;  but  the  at-  been  the  broad  intimation  in  this  Senate  to- 

tempt  that  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  this  day." 

discaasion  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the  m^ority  Mr.  Trumbull:  "Now,  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
of this  body  in  my  opinion  is  most  uiuust.  It  pose  briefly  to  ^ve  a  narrative,  which  I  think 
is  without  evidence  to  justify  it,  ana  if  it  is  ought  to  go  to  the  country,  and  ought  to  be 
to  have  any  effect  it  will  be  on  those  who  understood  by  the  Senate,  of  this  resolution 
iQAde  it  and  of  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  here 
"The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  remarked  in  regard  to  it.  We  have  had  the  resolution 
in  the  opening  of  this  discussion  to-day  that  adopted  originally  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
there  was  no  person  appointed  on  this  com-  gress  at  the  instance  of  the  Senator  from  Yer- 
inittee  who  had  voted  for  investigation  in  its  mont  (Mr.  Edmunds) ;  in  the  Fortieth  Congress 
Btrongest  form;  I  believe  I  use  his  language,  at  the  instance  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
^ow,  I  would  like  to  know,  and  I  would  iSce  Island  (Mr.  Anthony);  and  in  the  Forty-first 
^  hftTs  that  Senator  state  before  I  go  any  for-  Congress  at  the  instance,  I  think^  in  this  body, 
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of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Pat-  Retrenchment,  to  consider  such  matters  as 
terson),  and  we  have  had  yarioas  gentlemen  shonld  be  referred  to  it,  a  committee  with  no 
npon  this  committee.  The  first  joint  commit-  power  whatever.  It  could  not  move  a  step 
tee  on  retrenchment  consisted,  on  the  part  of  until  something  was  referred  to  it.^' 
the  Senate,  of  Messrs.  Edmunds,  Williams,  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentaoky:  '^I  am  opposed 
Bnckalew,  appointed  in  1866.  In  1869,  Messrs.  to  the  proposition  of  the  honorable  Senator 
Edmunds,  WiUiams,  Patterson,  and  Buckalew,  from  Rhode  Island  for  this  reason :  as  I  under- 
constituted  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  stand  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  IVom  Illi- 
Senate.  In  1870,  Messrs.  Harris,  Patterson,  nois,  it  proposes  to  clothe  the  committee  with 
Schurz,  and  Thurman,  constituted  the  commit-  power  to  examine  whether  the  patronage  of 
tee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  the  General  Government  has  been  brought 

'^Now,  sir,  I  supposed  that  a  proposition  to  into  conflict  with  the  right  of  suflprage  and  for 
raise  a  committee  that  had  had  an  existence  purposes  of  general  corruption.  I  think  that 
ever  since  1866,  with  precisely  the  same  pow-  tiiere  can  be  no  more  legitimate  subject  for 
ers  that  I  asked  for  it  in  1871,  would  have  inquiry  connected  with  the  duties  of  this  corn- 
been  adopted  in  this  body  without  objection,  mittee.  There  is  no  Senator  who  would  not, 
On  the  7th  day  of  December,  1871, 1  offered  a  in  theory  at  least,  condemn  the  bringing  of 
resolution  to  revive  the  Committee  on  Re-  the  patronage  of  the  General  Government 
trenchment,  which  had  expired  with  the  Forty-  into  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  suffrage  and 
first  Congress  oo  the  8d  of  March  last.  After  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  general  corruption." 
I  had  offered  the  resolution,  the  Senate  imme-  The  Presiding  Officer:  ^^The  Chair  under- 
diately  adjourned  without  any  action  upon  it.  stands  that  a  motion  is  made  by  the  Senator 

"  On  Monday,  the  resolution,  if  I  recollect  from  Rhode  Island  to  strike  out  all  of  the  pro- 
aright,  came  up,  and  was  considered  to  some  posed  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
extent,  but  without  arriving  at  any  definite  con-  after  the  word  *  curtailed.' " 
elusion.  On  Tuesday  the  Senate  eat  but  a  few  The  Chief  Clerk:  "It  is  proposed  to  strike 
minutes ;  and  again,  if  I  recollect  aright,  the  out  from  the  amendment  submitted  by  the 
same  thing  was  gone  through  with  on  Wednes-  Senator  from  Illinois  the  following  words:  *' 
day,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  country  say  And  also  to  oonsider  the  expediency  of  bo  amend- 
that  a  caucus  of  Republican  Senators  was  held  lug  the  laws  under  vhioh  appointments  to  the  public 
in  reference  to  this  resolution.  I  wish  the  Sen-  jervioo  are  now  made  aa  to  provide  for  withdrawiDg 
«4-i%i.  A./^.«  T»^:«n«  *^  ^^^aiA^r.  ■^\^^4-  T  A.M  «««  the  public  service  from  hemg  used  as  an  instrument 
ator  from  Indiana  to  consider  what  I  am  say-  ^^  ^^j.^j^i  ^^     ^y  patronage. 

ing.     The  newspapers  of  the  country  say  that  'jfhat  said  committee  be  authorieed  to  sit  during 

a  party  caucus  of  Republican  Senators  was  the  reoess  of  Congrese,  to  aond  for  persona  and  pa- 

called  to  determine  whether  this  resolution  pers,  and  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise ;  and  tLat 

of  investigation  and  inquiry  to  reduce  the  ex-  ^^  committee  may  appoint  a  clerk, 

penses  of  the  Government  should  pass  or  not.  Mr.  Sumner:  "Allow  me  to  make  one  re- 

Who  gave  this  a  party  turn,  or  sought  to  give  mark  before  this  debate  closes,  if  it  ever  shall 

it  a  party  turn  ?    In  my  judgment,  it  was  not  close.    Something  has  l}een  said  about  sena- 

a  proper  subject  for  party  consideration.    The  torial  caucuses,    Now,  I  shall  make  no  reve- 

very  fact  that  Republican  Senators  got  together  lation,  but  I  shall  repeat  what  for  ten  years  I 

to  consider  whether  a  resolution  of  inquiry  into  have  said  in  this  Chamber  as  often  as  occasion 

the  abuses  of  the  Government  should  be  per-  allowed.    A  senatorial  caucus  is  simply  a  con- 

mitted  to  pass  this  body  showed  that  the  meet-  venience.    It  is  in  no  respect  ^an  obligation  on 

ing  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  anybody.    To  hold  that  it  is,  is  infinitely  ab- 

it  in  a  party  point  of  view.    The  whole  coun-  surd  and  unconstitutional.    I  mean  what  I  say 

try  has  been  given  to  understand  that  the  Re-  — it  is  infinitely  absurd  and  unoonstitutiona]. 

publican  Senators  were  called  together,  for  We  are  all,  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath 

what?  For  the  purpose  of  considering  whether  as  Senators,  obliged  to  transact  the  public 

a  resolution  that  had  passed  this  body  for  five  business  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

consecutive  years  without  objection  should  be  States.    TTe   have  no  right   to   desert  this 

permitted  to  pass  again.  Chamber  and  go  into  a  secret  conclave,  and 

"  Sir,  I  deny  that  the  Republican  party  of  there  dispose  of  the  public  business.    I  say  it 

this  country  is  to  be  bound  by  any  such  action,  is  absurd  and  unconstitutional  to  pretend  that 

and,  for  one,  I  repudiated  on  the  spot  the  idea  you  have. 

of  being  bound  by  any  such  caucus.    I  will  "  I  make  a  great,  broad,  clean  distinction 

never  consent,  while  I  have  the  honor  of  a  seat  between  a  nominating  convention  outside,  or 

here,  that  a  party  caucus,  or  any  other  com-  a  caucus  outside,  and  a  senatorial  caucus.    A 

bination  or  organization,  shall  prevent  my  nominating  convention  or  a  caucus  outside  is 

bringing  before  the  Senate  for  its  investigation  held  in  the  light  of  day ;  it  is  open ;  there  are 

matters  that  I  believe  the  public  good  requires  reporters  present;  it  is  under  the  direct  eye 

to  be  investigated,  of  the  people.    I  think  that  all  patriotic  citi- 

"Sir,  what  followed?    The  resolution  then  zens  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  even  that 

followed  in  this  body  offered  by  the  Senator  is  a  very  questionable  form  of  prooeedingt  and 

from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Anthony),  to  do  what?  I  know  that  there  are  many  who  are  looking 

To  create  a  Committee  of  Investigation  and  about  anxiously  for  some  way  in  which  to 
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snpeiisede  it.    Bat  there  is  an  immense  differ-  The  Presiding  Officer :   *^  The  qaestion  re- 

ence  between  saoh  an  assembly  and  a  sena-  oars  on  adopting  the  amendment  as  ameaded.*' 

torial caacas.   The  senatorial  caacas  is  secret;  Mr.  Yickers:  ^^I  offer  this  amendment:  to 

it  is  confidential,  if  yon  please;   it  has  no  strike  oat  the  names  in  tlie  original  resoln- 

reporters  present;  it  is  not  in  the  light  of  tion,  namely,  *Mr.  Backingham  (chairman), 

day.    Why,  sir,  to  take  the  pablic  basiness  Mr.  Pratt,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Harlan,  Mr.  Stew- 

from  this  Chamber  and  carry  it  into  each  a  art,  Mr.  Pool,  Mr.  Bayard,  and  Mr.  Cosserly ; ' 

caacas,  is  a  defiance  of  reason  and  of  the  best  and  in  liea  thereof  to  insert: " 

principles  of  government.     A  Senator  has  no  Lyman  Trumbull  (chairman),  Charles   Sumner, 

right  to  abdicate  his  duties  here  in  this  Cham-  Eugene  CMseriy,  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Henry  B.  An- 

ber..    Ue  has  no  right  to  go  into  a  secret  ^<>iy.»  ^08«>«  ConkUng,  Oliver  P,  Morton,  and  T. 

chamber  and  there  constrain  himself  in  regard  lipton. 

to  the  public  bosiness.*'  Mr.  Edmunds :  ^^  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas 

The  qaestion  being  taken  hy  yeas  and  nays,  and  nays." 

resulted  as  follows :  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Yiu-Messra.  Ames,  Anthony,  Boreman,  Buck-  The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 

imrham,  Cameron,  Carpenter,  Chandler,  Cli^on,  resulted  as  follows : 

C6nklmg,Corbettj:ragm,  Edmunds,  Fen7  of  Mi  Yeas— Messrs.  Bayard,  Blair,  Casserly,  Cooper, 

u^n   FlknaTOi,    Frehnghuysen,  Gilbert,   Hamhn,  p^^  ^f  Kentucky,  Haiiilton  if  Maryland,  Kelly, 

Hitcliiwsk,  Howe,  Morton,  Osbon^Pomeroy.  P^l,  gaulabury,    Stevenson,    Stockton,    ThWrnai,    ani 

Pratt,  Sawyer,  Spenoer,  Stewart,  Wilson,  and  Wm-  Yickers— -12 
dom— 29. 

Natb— Messrs.  Bayard,  Casserly, 


jf  Kentucky,  Fenton,  Hamilton  of  Jtaryknd,  KeUy,  ^  Corbett,  Cragm,  Edinunds,  Fenton,  Firry  ^. 

Uztm,  Patterson,  Saulsbuix^.  Schure,    Stevenson.  MiSti^  FlanagiTn,  Frelinjrhuysen,  Bamlin,  Hitoh- 

^ockton,  Sumner,  Thunnan,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  and  cock/JKeiloggTOsbim,  Pattereon,  Pomoroy,  Pool, 

Vieltere-18.                            «,  .     ,,         ,        /,  ,,  Sawyer,  Spencer,  Wilson,  and  Windom— 27. 

/^i"?7^5®*^-^^™JTv'*-^-^'S^^^'^^9f***'  ABSB»T-Mes«rs.    Alcorn,   Brownlow,   Bucking- 


monOye,  Eajasey,  mce,  Bobertson,  Soott,  Sher-  Morriil  of  Vermont,  Morton?  Nye^  Pratt,'  Eamsey; 

mm,  Sprsgue,  West,  and  Wright— 24.  Kice,  Bobertson,  Schurz,  Soott,  Sherman,  Sprague. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  Stewart,  Sumner,  Tipton,   Trumbull,  West,   and 

agreed  to.  Wright^i. 

The  Presiding  Officer:    "The  qaestion  re-  So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 

curs  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  pro-  rejected. 

posed  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Trum-  The  Presiding  Officer:   "The  qaestion  re- 

bnll),  as  amended.^^  cars  on  adopting  the  amendment,  as  proposed 

Mr.  Wilson :    "  I  now  move  to  amend  the  hy  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  as  amended." 

amendment,  as  amended,  by  adding  to  it  the  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

following:"  The  Presiding  Officer :  "The  question  now 

And  that  the  said  committee  be  authorized  to  ^®  ^^  adopting  the  resolation  offered  by  the 

lend  for  persons  and  papers,  and  report  by  bill  or  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  as  amended,  apon 

frtherwi^e,  and  also  to  appoint  a  clerk.  which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered." 

The  Presiding  Officer :  "  The  qaestion  is  on  The  qaestion  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 

adopting  the  amendment  to  the  amendment,  resalted  as  follows : 

upon  which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  Y«As~Messrs.  Ames,  Anthony,  Boreman,  Cafd- 

ordered."  well,  Cameron,  Carpenter,  Casserly,  Chandler,  Clay- 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  ♦on*  ConkUn/?,  Cooper,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis  of 

resulted  as  follows :  Kentucky,  Edmunds,  Fenton,  Ferry  of  Michigan, 

Flanagan,^Freungnuy8en,  Hamilton  of  Maryland, 

liA8-Mes8rs.myard,  Blair,   Casserly,  Cooper,  Hamlin,  Hitchcock,  Howe,  Kellojrff,  Kelly,  Lewis, 

tragin,  Davis  of  Kentucky,  Fenton,  Hamilton  of  Loffan,  Osbom,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pool,  Sawyer, 

Maryland,  Hitchoock,  Kellogg,  KeUy,  Lewis,  Logan,  - -*     '    -         *      -           '        -     ''-'         ■^-       ^    ' 


Schurz,  Spenoer,  Stevenson,    Stockton,  Thurmau, 
Tipton,  Trumbull,  Viokers,  West,  "Wilson,  and  Win- 


dom—43. 

.          ,             ,             _..  Nat — ^Mr.  BUup— 1. 

Mrs— Messrs.  Ames,  Anthony,  Boreman,  Cald-  Absent  —  Messrs.    Alcorn,    Bavard,   Brownlow, 

Jfell,  Cameron,  Carpenter,  Chandler,  Clayton,  Cor-  Buckinjfham,  Cole,  Davis  of  West  Vinjrmia,  Ferry  of 

bftt.  Edmunds,  Feny  of  Miohifiran,  Flanagan,  Fre-  Connecticut,  Gilbert.  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Harlan, 

imghuysen,  Hamlin,  Osbom,  Pomeroy,  and  Stew-  Hill,  Johnston,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont, 

*""*<•  Morton,  Nye,  Fratt,  Ramsey,  Rice,  Robertson,  Sauls- 

ABSEn^Messrs.  Alcorn,  Brownlow,  Buckingham,  bury,  Scott,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner, 

Cole,  Conkling,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Feny  of  and  Vright— 27.          '     ^  "»    »                               ' 

Connecticut,  Gilbert,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Harlan,  _     ^-             ,  ^.                        ,    .               -,     .  ^ 

Hill,  Howe,  Johnston,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

Vermont,  Morton,  Nve,  Pool,  Pratt,  Ramsey,  Rice,  Mr.  Bobertson,  of  Sonth  Carolina,  in  the 

Wri  hS'^*^^®'^'       **'  Sherman,  Sprague,  and  Senate,  on  December  20th,  moved  that  the 

^      ^'  pending  and  all  previons  orders  be  postponed. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  oonsidera- 

^^^  to.  tion  of  the  bill  indicated  by  him. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  to  have  been  governed  hj  any  well-established 

as  in  Oommittee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded  to  principles,  bnt  bj  the  wishes  of  the  personal 

consider  the  bill  for  the  removal  of  legal  and  friends  of  the  guilty.    We  have  relieved  so 

political  disabilities  imposed  by  the  third  sec-  many  that  the  Government  is  charged  with 

tion  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendments  ixnustice  in  not  extending  the  favor  to  others 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    The  who  are  no  more   guilty.     There  is  some 

bill  proposed  to  remove  all  legal  and  political  ground  for  this  charge.    When  a  large  num- 

disabilities  imposed  by  the  third  section  of  ber  are  selected  from  a  class  to  be  the  recipi- 

the  fourteenth  article  of  amendments  to  the  enta  of  governmental  clemency,  others  of  that 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  persons  class  make  a  strong  plea  for  like  consideration, 

therein  mentioned,  because  of  their  having  and,  unless  there  are  special  reasons,  reasons 

engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebeUion  against  which  are  apparent  and  which  clearly  make  it 

the  United  States,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  right  to  bestow  the  favor  upon  the  persons 

the  enemies  thereof,  with  the  exception  of  selected,  you  cannot  erase  from  the  minds  of 

persons  included  in  either  of  the  following  men  the  conviction  that  the  Government  has 

classes,  namely:  first,  members  of  the  Con-  exercised  the  pardoning  power  with  parti- 

gress  of  the  United  States  who  withdrew  ality. 

therefrom  and  aided  the  rebellion;  second,  ^^We  are  now  in  circumstances  which,  in 
officers  of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  my  Judgment,  render  it  necessary  to  extend 
States  who,  bein^  above  the  age  of  twenty-  relief  much  further  than  would  have  been 
one  years,  left  said  Army  or  Navy  and  aided  justifiable  a  short  time  since — a  necessity 
the  rebellion ;  third,  members  of  State  con-  forced  upon  us  by  the  overflowing  and  super- 
ventions which  adopted  pretended  ordinances  abundant  sympathy  of  generous  conquerors 
of  secession,  who  voted  for  the  adoption  of  for  misguided  public  enemies.  This  necessity 
such  ordinances.  Before  any  person  can  be  induces  me  to  favor  the  bill  under  considera- 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  act  he  shall,  tion,  but  if  it  shall  be  materially  changed  I 
within  the  district  where  he  resides,  before  a  shall  not  vote  for  it.  It  proposes  to  relieve 
clerk  of  some  court  of  the  United  States  or  a  tlie  mass  of  rebels,  whom  I  would  now  wel- 
United  States  commissioner,  take  and  sub-  come  to  every  right,  to  every  privilege,  to 
scribe  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  every  position.  I  would  receive  them  either 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  bear  with  or  without  repentance,  but  with  the 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same,  which  hope  (a  hope  based  upon  desire  rather  than 
oath  or  affirmation  must  be  forwarded  by  the  upon  conviction)  that  their  release  from  mer- 
officer  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  ited  punishment  and  their  full  restoration  to 
States,  who  shall  cause  a  list  of  all  persons  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  will  inspire  their 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  be  hearts  with  loyalty  to  the  Government  and 
laid  before  Congress  at  the  opening  of  each  cause  them  to  be  truly  the  friends  and  sop- 
session  thereof;  and  the  officer  before  whom  porters  of  republican  liberty, 
such  oath  or  affirmation  is  made  is  to  give  to  *^  But  here  I  enter  a  caveat  to  stay  farther 
the  person  taking  it  a  certificate  of  the  fact  proceedings.  I  do  it  now  because  some  of  the 
under  such  forms  and  regulations  as  the  Sec-  friends  of  tliis  measure  have  expressed  a  desire 
retary  of  State  may  prescribe.  that  relief  should  be  universal,  and  regard  this 

Mr.  Robertson  said :    "  Mr.  President,  the  biU  as  an  important  step  toward  securing  that 

interest  of  the  country  demands  the  passage  result.^' 

of  this  bill.    I  do  not  propose  to  maxe  any  Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  said  :  "Mr.  Fresi- 

speech  on  the  subject,  as  I  stated  my  views  dent,  I  offer  the  following  amendment,  to  come 

upon  it  at  the  last  session  ;  but,  sir,  the  pas-  in  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  line  of  the  first 

sage  of  this  bill  will  give  the  Bepublican  party  page  of  the  bill :  *' 

more  strength  in  the  South  than  any  thing  And  jtrovided  further^  That  this  act  shall  sot  he 

that  has  been  done  since  the  war  ended.     I  construed  to  relate  hack  to  and  validate  the  election 

ask  the  friends  of  the  bill  to  show  their  alle-  g^  appointment  of  any  person  to  the  position  of 

giance  to;,t  by  their  votes  «id  not  by  their  f^-^^^  ^/SutSS^'JnVe?  thoTre'd  SuV"^ 

speecnes.  under  any  State,  which  person  was  at  the  time  of 

Mr.    Buckmgham,    of   Connecticut,    said  :  such  election  or  appointment  ineligible  to  the  po»i- 

"  Mr.  President,  the  bill  for  the  removal  of  tion  to  which  he  may  have  heen  ao  elected  or  ap- 

legal  and  political  disabilities  now  under  con-  pointed. 

sideration  proposes  to  open  a  door  through  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  said :  '*  I  am  aware 

which  the  great  mass  of  disloyal  men  may  of  the  argument  against  the  removal  of  dis- 

enter  and  again  participate  in  the  administra-  abilities.     I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  many 

tion  of  the  Government  which  they  endeav-  of  those  who  are  now  laboring  under  disahili- 

ored  to  destroy.  ties  are  not  good  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"  My  views  of  the  course  which  should  now  I  am  admonished  by  the  report  of  my  worthy 

be  pursued  are  in  some  measure  changed  by  frdend  from  Pennsylvania    (Mr.  Scott)  that 

the  action  which  Congress  has  already  taken  many  of  those  persons  who  are  still  laboring 

upon  this  subject.     In  relieving  men  of  their  under  disabilities,  and  are  to  be  benefited  hy 

political  disabilities  Congress  does  not  appear  this  bill,  have  no  claim  upon  this  Government 
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for  its  mercy,  and  no  claims  upon  the  generos-  I  certainly  wonld  not  insinnate  that  it  is  the 
ity  of  this  Government.  Bat,  while  that  is  purpose  of  any  Senator  on  the  floor,  hy  offer- 
true,  there  are  others  whom  we  desire  to  ing  amendments,  to  defeat  ttiis  great  measure, 
relieve  from  disabilities,  there  are  others  who  I  characterize  it  as  a  great  measure,  becanse 
woiddundonbtedly  be  good  citizens  if  relieved;  of  the  belief  I  have  that  it  is  to  effect  great 
bat  we  have  not  the  machinery  and  cannot  in-  consequences. 

Tent  it  here  to  ascertain  who  they  are  specif-  ^^  Why,  sir,  gentlemen  who  do  not  live  in 

oallj.    They  are  too  nnmerous  for  individual  the  section  of  country  that  is  affected  materi- 

action,  and  generally  those  most  meritorious  ally  by  it  cannot  possibly  know  as  well  as 

are  least  likely  to  press  their  claims.    That  some  of  ns  do  the  grievances  of  hundreds  of 

mode  of  action  is  surrounded  by  practical  dif-  worthy  men,  who  had  little  or  no  part  in  the 

ficalties  on  all  han^  and  the  administration  rebellion,  who  were  valuable  officers  before  it 

of  the  law  in  that  way  is  calculated  to  pro-  commenced,  bnt  by  reason  of  having  taken 

duce  disquiet  because  of  the  discriminations  almost  a  coerced  part,  though  perhaps  to  be 

made  iu  passing  special  bills.     That  will  con-  denominated  voluntary  in  a  strict  legal  sense, 

stantlj  produce  disquiet.     It  seems  to  me  are  now  excluded  from  participation  in  the 

wiser  to  end  the  matter  and  to  pass  this  bill  public  offices  of  the  country.      Like  other 

as  it  came  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  Senators  here  I  had  no  sympathy,  and  I  may 

and  free  ourselves  from  the  embarrassments  say  no  toleration,  for  the  rebellion  itself.    I 

that  we  are  placed  in  when  we  resort  to  spe-  thought  it  unwise ;  I  thought  it  unjust ;  I  even 

cial  legislation.    By  doing  this,  we  shall  take  thought  it  was  wicked ;  and  I  so  character- 

irom  these  men  the  excuse  which  they  make  ized  it  at  the  time;  and  the  day  has  been 

that  justice  is  not  done  to  all,  that  bad  men  when,  if  left  to  my  own  single  volition  to  say 

are  relieved  while  good  men  are  not.    Take  whether  so  liberal  an  amnesty  as  is  now  pro- 

this  pretext  from  them,  so  that  they  shall  posed  should  be  granted,  I  should  have  hesi- 

have  no  excuse  for  allegmg  that  this  Govern-  tated  before  according  it,  because  the  day  has 

ment  is  not  generous  to  all  becanse  it  has  re-  been — I  say  it  in  justice  to  myself— when  I 

lieved  the  bad  and  fdso  relieved  the  good,  have  felt  more  bitterly  toward  those  who 

Let  ns  take  from  them  all  chance  for  exciting  originated  the  rebellion,  and  those  who  eager- 

ETmpathy  among  their  fellows ;  for,  view  it  as  ly  assisted  in  it,  than  I  do  to-day.    Time  has 

you  will,  if  a  citizen  who  stands  well  in  a  par-  soothed  in  some  degree  my  own  feelings,  as  it 

ticnlar  locdity  is  overlooked,  and  one  who  has  toned  down  the  feelings  of  others.    It  is 

stands  badly  is  relieved,  that  community  will  no  uncommon  thing  in  my  own  State  for  old 

blame  Congress  and  blame  the  Government,  associates  in  the  old  Whig  party  of  that  State 

and  draw  a  comparison,  so  that  a  sympathy  to  appeal  to  me  to  know  how  it  is  that  I  can 

^11  he  created  for  the  citizen  whose  claims  identify  myself  with  a  class  of  politicians  who 

have  been  overlooked."  exclude  from  participation  in  public  affairs  the 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  '^Mr.  humble  justice  of  the  peace,  who  before  the 

President,  we  have  all  heard  of  the  old  saying,  war  performed  faithfiilly  his  little  functions  in 

'Let  us  be  just  before  we  are  generous.'    I  that  office,  because  circumstances  drove  him 

do  not  like  to  be  against  any  thing  that  may  into  the  rebellion,  though  he  believed,  as  I 

seem  to  be  generous ;  but  I  do  insist  always  did,  that  it  never  ought  to  have  been  inaugu- 

npon  justice ;  and  now  that  it  is  proposed  that  rated.    The  present  measure  is  not  as  liberal, 

we  should  be  generous  to  those  who  were  en-  perhaps,  as  I  might  desire  it  to  be ;  certainly 

gaged  in  the  rebellion,  I  insist  upon  justice  to  it  is  not  as  liberal  as  many  other  gentlemen 

the  colored  race  everywhere  throughout  this  from  the  South  desire ;  but  it  is  one  that  has 

land,  and  in  that  spirit  I  shall  ask  the  Senate  been  well  considered,  and  is  well  devised.    I 

to  adopt  as  an  amendment,  in  the  form  of  ad-  hope  that  it  will  not  be  interfered  with  at 

ditional  sections,  what  is  already  known  in  this  late  day  by  amendments  such  as  have 

this  Chamber    as   the   supplementary   civil  been  offered. 

rights  bill,  which  I  now  send  to  the  Chair  '^  In  regard  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 

and  ask  to  have  read.    I  offer  it  to  come  in  at  Senator  from  Indiana,  relating,  I  suppose,  as 

the  end  of  the  bill.    It  is  not  in  order  strictly  is  hinted,  to  the  election  of  a  rather  promi- 

Qntil  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  In-  nent  rebel  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina 

diana  shall  have  been  acted  upon."  to  a  seat  in  this  Senate,  I  would  suggest  that 

The  Presiding   Officer :    '^  The  question  at  it  will  be  competent  for  the  Senate  hereafter 

present  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  to  judge  whether  or  not  at  the  time  of  that 

from  Indiana  (Mr.  Morton).  election  he  was  eligible  to  a  seat  here,  and 

^  Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  said :  "  Before  the  vote  that  will  embrace  the  whole  legal  question 

istaken  on  that  proposition,  I  beg  to  say  to  the  that  attaches  to  the  matter.    Sir,  shall  we 

Senate  that  I  should  regret  exceedingly  to  see  mar  the  beautiful  record  of  this  great  peace- 

thls  measure,  matured  with  so  much  care  in  offering  to  the  country  by  making  a  reference 

the  House  of  Representatives,  and  now  at  last  to  one  individual  from  North  Carolina  or  from 

hronght  before  the  Senate  for  consideration,  any  other  State.    I  trust  not." 

overlaid  with  amendments  which  are  not  ger-  Mr.  Sumner :  "  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  I 

tnane  to  its  provisions,  and  thereby  defeated,  have  heard  the  Senator,  for  I  should  like  to 
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bring  home  to  the  Senator  that  nearly  one-  myself;  it  is  irreconcilable.  I  never  can  see 
half  of  the  people  of  Georgia  are  now  ex-  this  as  the  Senator  sees  it,  and  jet  I  think  I 
eluded  from  those  eqnal  rights  which  mj  oan  safely  hazard  one  remark  by  way  of  corn- 
amendment  proposes  to  secure ;  and  yet  I  parison  with  the  Senator,  whose  humanity  and 
understand  that  the  Senator  disregards  their  generosity  are  so  proverbial.  I  believe  tLut 
condition,  sets  aside  their  desires,  and  pro-  the  colored  people  who  know  me  in  Georgia 
poses  to  vote  down  my  proposition.  The  would  rely,  any  of  them,  upon  my  benevolence 
Senator  assumes  that  the  former  rebels  are  and  sense  of  justice  as  soon  as  they  wonld 
the  only  people  of  Georgia.  Sir,  I  see  the  upon  that  of  the  Senator,  or  of  any  other  man 
colored  race  in  Georgia.  I  see  that  race  once  in  any  portion  of  this  country.  I  think  1  have 
enslaved,  for  a  long  time  deprived  of  all  rights,  that  standing  among  them,  and  1  think  1  do 
and  now  under  existing  usage  and  practices  them  no  disservice  in  taking  the  views  I  do 
despoiled  of  rights  which  the  Senator  himself  respecting  their  rights." 
is  in  the  full  einoyment  of."  Mr.  Sumner :  "  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 

Mr.  Hill:  ^^The   Senator  will  pardon  me  vindication  on  this  floor  of  inequality  as  a 

for  saying  that,  if  I  understand  the  purport  of  principle,  as  a  political  rule." 

his  bill  (and  I  think  I  have  some  recollection  Mr.  Hill :    *'  On  which   race,  I  would  in- 

of  it),  I  never  can  agree  with  him  in  the  prop-  quire,  does  the  inequality  to  which  the  Senator 

osition  that  if  there  be  a  hotel  for  the  enter-  refers  operate?" 

tainment  of  travellers,  and  two  classes  stop  at  Mr.  Sumner :  "  On  both.    "Wliy,  the  Sen- 

it,  and  there  is  one  dining-room  for  one  class  ator  would  not  allow  a  white  man  to  go  into 

and  one  for  another,  served  alike  in  all  re-  the  same  car  with  a  colored  man." 

spects,  with  the  same  accommodations,  the  Mr.  HUl :  *^  Not  unless  he  was  invited,  per- 

same  attention  to  the  guests,  there  is  any  thing  haps." 

offensive,  or  any  thing  that  denies  the  oivQ  l£r.  Sumner :  "  Very  well.  The  Senator 
rights  of  one  more  than  the  other.  Nor  do  I  mistimes  substitutes  for  equality.  Equality  is 
hold  that  if  you  have  public  schools,  and  yon  where  all  are  alike.  A  substitute  can  never 
give  all  the  advantages  of  education  to  oho  take  the  place  of  equality.  It  is  impossible; 
class  as  you  do  to  another,  but  keep  them  it  is  absurd.  And  still  farther,  I  must  remind 
separate  and  apart,  there  is  any  denial  of  a  the  Senator  that  it  is  very  unjust ;  it  is  terribly 
civil  right  in  that.  I  also  contend  that  even  unjust.  Why,  sir,  we  have  had  in  this  Cbam- 
upon  the  railways  of  the  country,  if  cars  of  ber  a  colored  Senator  from  Mississippi ;  but 
equal  comfort,  convenience,  and  seourity,  be  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Senator  from 
provided  for  different  dasees  of  persons,  no  Georgia  we  should  have  set  him  apart  byhim- 
one  has  a  right  to  complain  if  it  be  a  regula-  self;  he  should  iiot  have  sat  with  his  brother 
tion  of  the  companies  to  separate  them.  I  go  Senators.  Do  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
further,  and  I  illustrate  it  by  my  own  observa-  Georgia  as  favoring  such  a  rule  f  " 
tion  and  experience :  in  the  town  in  which  I  Mr.  Hill :  *^  No,  sir." 
live  the  fact  bears  me  out,  that  prior  to  the  Mr.  Sumner :  *^  The  Senator  does  not" 
war  the  slave  and  his  master  worshipped  in  Mr.  Hill :  '^  I  do  not,  for  this  reason :  it  is 
the  same  church,  and  were  members  of  the  under  the  institutions  of  the  country  that  he 
same  congregation ;  but  on  the  motion  of  the  becomes  entitled  by  law  to  his  seat  here ;  we 
former  slave  after  the  dose  of  the  war,  and  have  no  right  to  deny  it  to  him." 
"with  appeals  to  his  white  friends  to  aid  Mr.  Sumner:  ^*  Very  well ;  and  I  intend,  to 
him,  separate  churches  have  been  built  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  see  that  under  the 
for  the  special  accommodation  of  the  col-  institutions  of  his  country  he  is  equal  every- 
ored  people,  and  to-day  colored  ministers  where.  The  Senator  says  he  is  equal  here  in 
in  those  churches  serve  colored  congrega-  this  Chamber.  I  say  he  should  be  equal  in 
tions  to  the  exclusion  of  white  ministers,  un-  rights  everywhere;  and  why  not,*  I  ask  the 
less  they  happen  to  be  invited  as  matter  of  Senator  from  Georgia  ?  Why  not  ?  He 
courtesy,  which  is  sometimes  done.  I  take  it  comes  forward  now  the  vindicator  of  a  dis- 
that  this  is  done  because  the  colored  people  carded  barbarism^  of  inequality.  I  wish  him 
prefer  having  it  so.  I  have  been  appealed  to  to  vindicate  it  Let  him  assign  the  reason." 
myself,  and  I  have  yielded  to  it  upon  my  own  Mr.  HUl :  "  If  the  Senator  will  allow  ine,  I 
premises,  to  give  to  a  colored  congregation  an  will  say  that  I  think  his  definition  of  rights 
acre  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  church,  differs  materially  from  my  own.  What  he 
This  is  no.unconmion  thing  wilJi  landed  pro-  may  term  a  right  may  be  the  right  of  any  man 
prietors  in  the  State.  It  is  conveyed  to  tnis-  that  pleases  to  come  into  my  parlor  and  to  he 
tees  in  the  usual  manner,  and  as  long  as  it  is  my  guest  That  is  not  the  right  of  any  col- 
occupied  for  the  purpose  they  propose,  for  ored  man  upon  earth,  nor  of  any  white  man. 
religious  uses,  and  by  a  particular  congrega-  unless  it  is  agreeable  to  me.  The  Senator 
tion,  it  is  theirs.  Whenever  tJiey  cease  to  may  contend  that  it  is  the  right  of  any  mar, 
occupy  it  in  that  manner  it  lapses,  and  comes  under  the  institutions  of  this  nation,  to  inter- 
back  to  the  grantor.  marry  with  any  caste  that  he  pleases.    I  think 

'^  Now,  sir,  there  is  a  radical  difference  be-  that  such  matters  are  subject  to  municipal 

twoen  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  regulation  by  the  States  for  their  own  people ; 
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and  I  think  I  sliall  adhere  to  that  opinion^  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia  who  know  me, 
tboagh  I  am  open  to  the  arguments  the  Sena-  that  I  would  deprive  them  of  any  right  to 
tor  may  offer,  if  he  can  convince  me  to  the  which  tliey  are  entitled,  though  it  were  only 
contrary."  technical ;  hut  in  matters  of  pure  taste  I  can- 
Mr.  Sumner :  *'  Mr.  President,  now  we  see  not  get  away  from  the  idea  that  I  do  them  no 
where  the  Senator  is.  lie  admits  that  here  in  iigustice  if  I  separate  them  on  some  occasions 
tins  highest  Council  Chamber  there  is,  and  from  the  other  race." 

there  should  be,  perfect  equality  before  the  Mr.  Sumner :  *^  I  insist  that  by  the  law  of 

law ;  but  descend  from  this  Chamber  into  the  the  land  all  persons  without  distinction  of 

hotel,  on  the  railroad,  into  the  common  school,  color  shall  be  equal  before  the  law.    Show 

ftad  there  there  is  no  equality  before  the  law,  me,  therefore,  a  legal  institution,  any  thing 

according  to  the  Senator.    He  does  not  com-  created  or  regulated  by  law,  and  I  show  yon 

plain  because  aU  are  equal  here  in  this  Cham*  what  must  be  opened  equally  to  all  without 

ber.   I  know  not  whether  he  does  not  oom*  distinction  of  color.    Notoriously,  the  hotel  is 

plain  because  all  are  equal  in  the  other  Cham-  a  legal  institution,  originally  established  by 

ber.   But  now  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  the  common  law,  subject  to  minute  provisions 

from  Georgia,  if  he  will  allow  me,  whether,  in  and  regulations ;  notoriously,  public  convey- 

hia  judgment,  the   colored   Representatives  ances  are  in  the  nature  of  common  carriers, 

from  Geo^ia  and  South  Carolina  in  the  other  subject  to  a  law  of  their  own ;   notoriously, 

Chamber  ought  not  on  railroads  and  at  hotels  schools  are   public  institutions  created  and 

to  have  the  same  rights  that  he  has  himself!  maintained  by  law ;  and  now  I  simply  insist 

I  ask  that  precise  question."  that  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  institutions 

Mr.  Hill :  *^  I  will  answer  that  question  in  there  shall  be  no  exclusion  on  account  of 

this  manner:  I  myself  am  subject  in  hotels  color. 

and  upon  railroads  to  the  regulations  pro-  Mr.  Hill :  *'  I  must  confess,  sir,  that  I  can- 

vided  by  the  hotel  proprietors  for  their  guests,  not  see  the  magnitude  of  this  subject.    I  ob- 

and  by  the  railroad  companies  for  their  pas-  ject  to  this  great  Government  descending  to 

sengers.    I  am  entitled,  and  so  is  the  colored  the  business  of  regulating  the  hotels  and  com- 

mitn,  to  all  the  security  and  comfort  that  either  men  taverns  of  this  country,  and  the  street 

presents  to  the  most  favored  guest  or  passen-  railroads,  stage-coaches,  and  every  thing  of 

ger;  bat  I  maintain  that  proximity  to  a  colored  that  sort.    It  looks  to  me  to  be  a  petty  busi- 

man  does  not  increase  my  comfort  or  security,  ness  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 

nor  does  proximity  to  me  on  his  part  increase  with  all  deference  to  the  Senator,  though  he 

his ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  denial  of  any  regards  it  as  of  greater  importance  than  any 

right  in  either  case."  other  subject  before  the  country." 

Mr.  Sunmer :  ^^  May  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  Mr.  Sumner :  "  Mr.  President,  I  would  not 
is  excluded  from  any  right  on  account  of  his  have  my  country  descend ;   I  would  have  it 
color?    The  Senator  says  he  is  sometimes  ex-  ascend.    I  wish  it  now  to  rise  to  the  heights 
eluded  from  something  at  hotels  or  on  rail-  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    Then 
roads.    I  ask  whether  there  is  any  exclusion  and  there  did  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  great 
on  account  of  color,  that  bears  on  him  ?. "  truth  that  all  men  are  equal  in  rights.    And 
Mr.  Hill :  ^'  I  answer  the  Senator.    I  have  now  a  Senator  from  Georgia  rises  on  this  floor 
heen  excluded  from  ladies*  cars  on  railroads,  and  denies  it.     He  denies  it  by  a  subtlety. 
I  do  not  know  on  what  account  precisely ;  I  While  pretending  to  admit  it,  he  would  over- 
do not  know  whether  it  was  on  account  of  my  throw  it.    He  would  adopt  a  substitute  for 
eolor;  but  I  think  it  more  likely  that  it  was  equality.    The  Senator  says  that  the  colored 
on  account  of  my  sex."  people  may  have  in  the  cars  the  same  con- 
Mr.  Sumner:  ''But  the  Senator,  as  I  nn-  veniences. 
(lerstand,  insists  that  it  is  proper  on  account  *^  Sir,  there  never  can  be  an  end  to  this  dis- 
of  color.    That  is  his  conclusion."  cussion  until  all  men  are  assured  in  equal 
Mr.  Hill:  ^*No;  I  insist  that  it  is  no  denial  rights.    Vain  is  it  for  the  Senator  to  make 
of  a  right,  provided  all  the  comfort  and  seen-  the  distinction  that  he  does.    He  insults  a 
rity  be  furnished  to  passengers  alike."  whole  race ;  he  insults  half  the  voting  popula- 
Mr.  Sumner :  '^  The  Senator  does  not  seem  tion  of  his  State ;  he  insult^  the  Declaration 
to  see  that  any  rule  excluding  a  man  on  ao-  of  Independence. 

count  of  his  color  is  an  indignity,  an  insnlt,  "And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  have 

a&dawTong;  and  he  makes  himself  on  this  my  amendment  read." 

floor  the  representative  of  indignity,  of  in-  The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

rait,  and  of  wrong  to  the  colored  race.    Why,  -,            mv  *    «    •*•          *  *i,    tt   *  j  o** 

sir,  his  State  has  a  large  colored  population  «.?if*'-  7^'.  J''?*.  '"  ?**^®°^  ?^  *^®  ^^^^^  ^***5?' 

•ml  k    *                      1?  **     wwi^Tu  pvpuiabivu,  vithout  distinction  of  racc,  color,  or  pre V10U8  condi- 

wa  ne  turns  upon  them  to  deny  them  their  tion  of  servitude,  are  entitled  to  the  equal  and  im- 

'^^"ta.  partial  enjoyment  of  any  acooromodation,  advantage, 

Mr.  Hill :  **  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  facility,  or  privilege  famished  by  common  carriers, 

I  ^U  say  to  him  that  it  will  take  him  and  .T^^^^ej  on  land  or  water ;  by  inn-keepers ;   by 

othftra  \/ *u^^^  cU^^iA  v^  «««  ^4-1 1.^  -^  liccnsed  owncrs,  manaMrs,  or  Icssecs  of  theatres  OT 

owers,  If  there  should  be  any  others  who  so  other  places  of  public  amusement:  bv  trustees,  com- 

ueiieve,  a  good  whue  to  convince  the  colored  miasionera,  anperintendenta,  teachers,  or  other  ofB- 
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oers  of  common  schools  find  other  public  iostitntions  oonolades  with  a  reference  to  officers  of  the 

of  learning,  the  same  beinff  supported  or  authori2ed  United  States,  80  as  not  to  include  persons 

by  law ;  by  trustees  or  otfcers  of  church  or^amja-  j    ^^^       appointed  to  office  under  any  State, 

tions,  cemetery  assodations,  and  benevolent  institu-  S,,     «    v*  «»i#i»vx«wjix  w  v^v«  »»^««  »"j  ww»w. 

tions  incorporeted  by  national  or  State  authority ;  The  Secretary  will  read  it  as  modified." 

and  this  ri^ht  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  any  The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

pretence  ot  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  ser-  ^^  provided  /uHher,  That  this  act  shall  not  be 

^aZ?'       Ti,-f  «,,«  r.^«.^«  »;..i«f<««  fii^  #x^A««;««  construed  to  relate  back  to  or  validate  the  election  or 

Sw3.  — .  That  any  person  viohitlng  the  foregoing  appointment  of  any  person  to  the  position  of  Senator 

'  provision,  or  aiding  in  its  violation,  or  inciting  o?  Bepresentative  i/congress,  or  to  any  office,  dvil 

thereto,  8h^  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  ^,  ^taiy,  under  the  UiSted  States, 

the  sum  of  $500  to  the  person  aggrieved  thereby,  to  ^ ' 

be  recovered  on  an  action  on  the  case,  with  Ml  costs  j^^^  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said :  "I  wish  to 

and  such  allowance  for  coimsel-fees  as  the  court  ^^  ;»4w«».»;i  y.Z^*\.^  nu^;.  »*v.»fi«^.  t  ««  «.*• 

shall  deem  just,  and  shall  also  for  every  such  offence  t>e  mformed  by  the  Chair  whether  I  am  cor- 

be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con-  rect  in  supposing  that  the  amendment  of  the 

viotion  thereof  snail  be  fined  not  less  than  $600  nor  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  not  before  the 

more  than  $1,000,  and  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  Senate.    Is  that  proposition  before  the  Senate 

than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year  5  and  any  amendment  to  this  bill  ?  " 

corporation,  association,  or  mdividual,  holding  a  ,fjr  ^     777     Vuc            ut*  •        *     »ru    ^ 

charter  or  license  under  national  or  State  authwity,  ,    The  Presidmg  Officer :    "It  is  not    lliere 

violating  the  aforesaid  provision,  shall|  upon  con-  is  another  amendment  before  the  Senate, 

viction  thereof,  forfeit  such  charter  or  license ;  and  Mr.  Trumbull :   "  Here  is  a  bill  that  passed 

any  person  assuming  to  use  or  continuing  to  act  the  House  of  Representatives  some  eight  or 

under  such  charter  or  license  thus  forfeited,  or  aid-  ^.  ^  «,r^„*ka  ««^  iTw  »,^«^  *!,««  •  ♦i^.^^  «Xn*»i.o 

ing  in  the  same,  or  inciting  thereto,  shall,  upon  con-  ^^®  months  ago  by  more  th^  a  three-fourths 

viction  thereof,  be  deemedguilty -of  a  misdemeanor,  vote,  if  1  recollect  anght;  It  naa  lain  upon 

and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  our  table  during  one  entire  session,  and  now 

$6,000,  and  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  three  -we  are  in  the  second  session  of  this  Congress, 

^dToTnVp?S)ertrorB*Scll^^^^^  *^^"*  *^  *^®  *  ^^^^  ^^^  *^^®'*^  ^^*»  "°^ 
tion,^and  t^e  private  property  of  the  several  indi-  ^  f?^?.Ji^  amendments  are  being  suggested 
viduals  composing  the  same,  ehaU  be  hold  liable  for  to  this  bill.  I  confess,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
the  forfeitures,  fines,  and  penalties  incurred  by  any  is  not  just  such  a  bill  as  I  would  like  to  see 
violation  of  the  -—  section  of  this  act.  passed ;  but  I  believe  that  the  time  has  coilie, 
Sao.  -.  That  the  same  jurisdiction  and  powers  are  According  to  the  general  understanding  of  the 
hereby  conferred,  and  the  same  duties  eznomed  upon,  »^^"*  ""*6  *y,  "*^  j5cx*ci «  «^«ci  ot,au^iu^  vi  ^-v 
the  courts  and  officers  of  the  United  States,  in  the  People  of  this  country,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
execution  of  this  act,  as  are  conferred  and  enjoined  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  opinion, 
upon  such  courts  and  officers  In  sections  three,  four,  as  I  understand,  of  those  Senators  represent- 
flve,  seven,  and  ten,  of  an  art  entiUed  "^  act  to  j^g  Southern  States  where  these  disabilities 
protect  all  persons  in  the  Umted  States  m  their  civil  ^J?„x  ^u^«  xu^„  ^„^\^±  4.^  v^  ««^^„«;i  xr* 
nghts,  and  to  furnish  the  means 'of  their  vindica-  ^^^^t,  when  they  ought  to  be  removed.  TVe 
tion  "  passed  April  9, 1866,  and  these  sections  are  are  near  the  close  of  the  year,  and  no  more 
hereby  made  a  port  of  this  act;  and  any  of  the  afore-  acceptable  Christmas  present  could  be  ex- 
said  officers  failing  to  institute  and  nrosecute  such  tended  to  the  Southern  people  than  the  pas- 

JS^?«^fnS?f\l'S'n/v  Mge  of  t^ifi  Wll  relieving  from  the  disability 

offence  forfeit  and  pay  tne  sum  of  foOO  to  the  person  jP.-.       .m^x    111    us            -l                      a.v\ 

aggrieved  thereby,  to  be  recovered  by  an  action  on  Of  the  right  to  hold  office  such  persons  ^  the 

the  case,  with  full  costs  and  such  allowance  for  coun-  people  shall  see  proper  to  elect  or  the  rresi- 

sel-fees  as  the  court  shall  deem  just,  and  shall  on  dent  shall  think  proper  to  appoint,  with  cer- 

conviction  thereof  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde-  ^ain  exceptions 

thZas'tSS^  ^^  ^^^  ''''^  ^""^  ^^^  ^^'^  "*'''  °''*'^  "  '^^®  ^^^  ^*  '^^^  ^  «^^^^^  **  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

sJ.^,  That  no  person  shall  be  disqualified  for  ^^'"^'^  J^  *^  ^^^Jt  is  perhaps  more  general 

service  as  juror  in  any  court,  national  or  State,  bv  than  others  would  prefer ;  but  it  is  a  bul  tnat 

reason  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi-  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,    ^e 

tude :  Provided,  That  such  person  possesses  sJl  other  all  profess  to  believe,   especially  my  friend 

SfflJ!?''? '°  f S  ""'^"^  *^®  ^V*"^  prescribed ;  and  any  fy^^,  Massachusetts,  in  equality  among  the 

officer  or  other  persons  charged  with  any  duty  m  .4..  ^^„  ^x.  ^-lj-  ^r.^4..^      \t^^\^^^  il\  Wll 

the  selection  or  summoning  o?  jurors,  who  shall  ex-  Citizens  of  this  countiy.     Now,  here  is  a  bill 

elude  or  fail  to  summon  any  person  for  the  reason  placing  upon  an  equality,  so  far  as  the  ngnt 

above  named,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  deemed  to  hold  office  is  concerned,  those  who  have 

guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  fined  not  less  than  ^q^q  disqualified  by  reason  of  their  participa- 

nr!!r¥h°S:XuCWte.oMi„.„ce.regn-  «on  in  the  rebeUion.    ^Pon  ^e  pnncjpl^of 

lation,  or  custom,  whether  nationil  or  Stete,  incon-  equality,  which  he  so  eloquently  advocates,  1 

sistont  with  this  act,  or  making  any  discrimina-  am  sure  he  can  hardly  refrain  from  giving  it 

tions  against  nnv  person  on  account  of  color,  bv  the  his  support.     Now,  I  appeal  to  him  not  to 

Mn  ^1  f^  ^         white,"  is  hereby  repealed  and  pj-ggg  j^jg  amendment,  and  to  the  Senator  from 

""seo.-.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  ofthe  judges  of  Indiana  not  to  press  his.    If  any  thing  at  all  is 

the  several  courts  upon  which  jurisdiction  is  hereby  to  be  done  this  year,  it  must  be  done  upon  tnis 

conferred,  to  give  this  act  in  charge  to  the  grand-  bill  as  it  comes  to  US  from  the  House  of  Bep- 

jury  of  their  respective  courts  at  the  commencement  resentatives.    The  amendment  of  the  Senator 

of  each  term  thereof.  ^.^^^  Indiana  would  probably  apply  to  hnt 

Mr.  Morton  said :  "  Upon  conference  with  very  few  persons ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  that 

several  Senators,  I  am  willing  to  modify  my  it  would  apply  to  more  than  one.    I  ask  him 

amendment  so  as  to  make  it  stop  where  it  if  it  is  best  to  hazard  the  passage  of  this  bill 
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at  tills  time  bj  insisting  npon  amendments  to  railroad-cars.    T7e  have  just  such  a  law  as  the 

it?  Amendments  can  be  proposed  plaasible  colored  people  of  the  State  are  content  to 

ia  their  character,  and  amendments  that  I  have.    He  has  no  complaint  from  that  State, 

would  like  to  vote  for ;  bnt  I  have  made  np  And  I  say  to  him  that,  of  all  the  Repnblicans 

my  mind  that  if  we  are  to  do  any  thing,  if  we  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  not  one  can  be 

are  to  relieve  to  any  genertd  extent  the  per-  found  who   is   not   anxious    that    Congress 

sons  who  are  debarred  of  the  right  to  hold  should  take  action  npon  the  bill  now  before 

office,  we  must  take  this  bill  as  we  have  it.  us,  and  that  the  Senate  should  be  prompt  to 

If  it  goes  over  the  holidays,  and  all  these  do  that  which  they  deem  so  necessary  to  the 

aiiieii£nents  are  to  be  proposed  and  discussed,  good  order  of  their  society." 

we  postpone  this  act  of  grace  for  another  Mr.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :    '*  There 

year.^^  are  two  views  of  the  operation  of  the  disqual- 

Mr.  Alcorn,  of  Mississippi,  said :  *^  We  hare  ifications  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and 

had  a  recent  election  in  Mississippi.    It  was  there  is  but  one  of  them  that  is  likely  to  attract 

necessary  for  the  civil  service  of  that  State  much  of  our  attention  in  this  body  or  in  the 

that  men  should  come  forward  and  present  House  of  Representatives ;  and  that  is,  as  it 

themselves  for  office  who  were  laboring  under  hears  npon  national  interests.    Men  are  dis- 

disabiUty.    The  friends  of  good  order,  the  qualified  for  holding  office  in  Congress,  and  we 

friends,  if  you  please,  of  the  Republican  party,  direct  our  attention  too  much  to  the  effect 

in  8ome  portions  of  the  State  aavised  and  con-  which  that  exclusion  has,  and  forget  that  the 

sented  to  this.     Men  who  belonged  to  each  of  disqualification  extends  also  to  State  offices, 

the  political  parties  have  been  elected  to  office  and  that  it  has  affected  to  a  very  large  degree 

iQ  that  State  who  were  laboring  under  dis-  the  character  and  the  capacity  of  the  local 

ability,  and  no  man  knows  better  than  I  do  State  governments. 

the  necessity  for  the  removal  of  disabilities  by  *'  Now,  sir,  looking  iit  it  in  this  light  as  a 

this  Congress  so  far  as  it  applies  to  that  State,  question  of  political  wisdom,  and  not  as  a 

Id  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  question  of  aomesty,  as  the  chairman  of  the 

there  is  a  provision  that,  if  the  person  elected  committee  himself  styled  it,  the  measure  seems 

to  an  office  cannot  qualify,  then  he  who  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  removing  all  disqualifica- 

the  next  highest  candidate  upon  the  poll-list  tions  that  exist  in  the  Constitution  as  to  hold- 

shall  be  the  officer  qualified  to  discharge  the  ing  office.    This  is  not  the  case.    I  have  taken 

trnst                                                  *  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  Constitution,  and  I 

^*Tben,  sir,  I  submit  to  the  honorable  Sen-  find  that,  in  considering  this  question  of  politi- 
Ator  from  Massachusetts,  if  this  be  the  case,  cal  wisdom,  the  fi'amers  of  the  Constitution 
the  people  of  that  State  will  be  brought  face  have  disoualified  many  citizens  from  holding 
to  face  with  the  fact  that  equality  does  not  ex-  office,  ana  there  will  be  many  disqualifications 
ist  m  the  State  of  Mississippi,  but  an  in  equal-  left  after  we  have  removed  the  disqualifications 
itr  clearly  upon  its  face  does  there  exist,  and  which  have  grown  out  of  the  rebellion.  For 
13  there  maintained  by  the  Congress  of  the  instance,  all  voters  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
United  States.  I  do  trust  that  the  honorable  five  years  are  disqualified  from  holding  office 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  not  permit  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives ;  all  voters 
his  zeal  to  lead  him  to  hazard  a  measure  which  under  thirty  years  from  holding  office  in  this 
it  is  competent  for  a  minority  of  Congress  to  body.  All  naturalized  citizens,  for  nine  and 
P^  by  attaching  it  to  a  bill  that  it  requires  seven  years  respectively  after  they  become 
two-thirds  of  Congress  to  pass.  I  could  not  citizens,  are  disqualified  from  holding  office  in 
?ohome  to  the  colored  people  of  the  State  of  this  and  in  the  other  House ;  and  there  is  also 
Mississippi,  and  meet  them  with  a  declaration  a  disqualification  which,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
that  I  had  sought  to  discharge  my  duty  here  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Schurz),  in  one 
£iithfal1y  and  well  to  them,  if  I  had  so  voted  of  his  recent  ^eeches,  characterized  as  a  hu- 
u  to  imperil  that  cause  which  they  hold  so  mane  or  benevolent  provision,  which  excludes 
<iear  to  themselves,  by  attaching  the  Senator^s  all  naturalized  citizens  from  the  two  highest 
proposition  to  a  bill  the  passage  of  which  re-  offices  in  the  nation.  IVe  even  go  further : 
qnired  two-thirds  of  Congress,  when  it  was  officers  who  have  been  impeached,  found  guil- 
competent  for  a  mere  m^ority  of  Congress  to  ty,  and  sentenced,  as  a  part  of  the  punish- 
pss  it.  And  how  can  the  honorable  Senator  ment,  to  disqualification  for  office,  are  neld  to 
from  Massachusetts  make  good  his  declara-  be  so  highly  disqualified,  that  even  the  pardon- 
tions  of  friendship  to  the  colored  people  of  ing  power  cannot  render  them  eligible  to  office 
this  nation  when  be  comes  here  and  proposes  again.  And  so  I  might  go  on.  Senators  and 
to  place  their  rights  in  jeopardy,  if  you  please,  Representatives  are  disqualified  from  holding 
hj  attaching  the  measure  which  is  to  secure  office  in  one  sense,  for  they  can  never  become 
them  to  this  two-th  irds  proposition  f  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 

*'  1  come  here  indorsea  by  twenty-eight  United  States,  although  they  manage  to  get 

^onsand  Republican  migority  in  the  State  of  around  that  now  by  becoming  members  of 

^issippi  at  the  recent  election  in  that  State,  national  conventions,  which  amounts  practi- 

|q  that  State  we  have  equality  before  the  law.  cally  to  the  same  thing. 

We  have  free  and  full  transportation  upon  the  *^  These  disqualifi cations,  were  imposed,  not 

▼OU  XIL— 10     A. 
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as  penalties,  but  because  these  classes  of  men  Cooper,  Davis  of  Kentucky,  Davis  of  West  Virjrinii, 

were  considered  as  nnfit  depositaries  of  public  £?S**^S;.??"7  of  Connecticut  Jlamilton  of  Moiriand, 

power  iB  the  places.from  wLh  they  we?e  ez-  gi^g^^ t'df^fc^^''^^^^^ 

eluded.     It  was  political  wisdom,  as  the  fram-  Sherman,  Stevenson,  Stockton,  Thunnan,  Tipton, 

ers  of  the  Constitution  believed,  to  impose  Trumbull,  Vickers,  and  West— 29. 

these  disqualifications ;  and,  sir,  it  was  politi-  ^  ABBKNT--Me8Br8.  Boreman,  Brownlow,  Cameron, 

cal  wisdom  to  impose  the  disqualifications  of  S«wL  ^n&.  ^^^^'  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Harlan, 

the  fourteenth  amendment  at  the  time  they  H^^^OsWn^,  Patterson, 
were  imposed." 

Mr.  Morton  said  :    "  Mr.  President,  it  is  °°  "»«  amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

much  more  important,  in  my  opinion,  to  get  Mr.  Sumner :  "  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 

this  bill  right  than  it  is  to  make  a  hand-  ">e°*  "  already  on  the  table.    I  move  it  now 

some  Christmas  present,  as  was  spoken  of  as  additional  sections  to  the  bill, 

by  the  Senator  from  Illinojs.    The  amendment  "  I  ^"l*  ^  perfect  the  amendment,  before  it 

that  I  have  offered  to  this  bill,  as  it  now  is  voted  on,  by  introducing  in  line  eleven  of  its 

stands,  prevents  it  from  relating  back  so  as  to  fi"*  section,  after  the  word  *  supported,'  the 

make  valid  the  elections  of  persons  to  Congress  ^ords,  '  by  moneys  derived  from  general  taxa- 

who  were  under  disabilities  when  they  were  *><>•»  > '  so  that  the  clause  will  read: " 

elected ;  to  prevent  persons  who  knew  them-  That  there  shall  b«  no  ^stinctlon  by  tnuteei, 

selves  to  be  disqualified  by  the  fourteenth  commlBsioDen,  superiuteDdents,  teaehen,  or  other 

amendment,  who  were  known  to  be  disquali-  officer*  of  common  schools,  and  other  pubhcinetim- 

fied  by  the  men  who  voted  for  them,  who  sub-  ^°^%  "t  le«mng,  the  same  being  supported  by  mon- 

."    i  rr        ,    " ""  •      V  J  i  ""t^" '  "  ""  '■""'  eys  denved  from  general  taxation,  or  authonxed  bj 

mitted  themselves  as  candidates  m  defiance  of  ]£^,                   " 

the  amendment,  and  were  voted  for  in  defiance  .,-,     .  ^  .    i        ^v             i    •      _iaA. 

of  the  amendment,  from  having  tlieir  elections  "^  '^>*  *<>  l"*^*  those  words  mserted  rfter 

made  valid  by  the  passage  of  this  bUl.    This  is  f«  ^"tA    supported.'    I  suppose  that  will  be 

the  ample  amendmeot  now  before  the  Senate,  d""®  "a  matter  of  course, 

and  I  am  willing  that  the  vote  shall  be  taken  P«  President  pro  tempore  :     That  modifi- 

upon  it.    I  do  not  care  to  discuss  it."  cat',*"*  J"^  '^  "^xt       tr    -n     •:,    .  r  x. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "Mr,  ,J^'-  Sumner:  "Now,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
President,  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill;  not  as  s  there  will  be  no  question  about  adopting  this 
measure  of  justice  to  the  South  or  of  equality  amendment.  But  I  will  ask  once  more  my 
among  citizens.  I  vote  for  it  as  a  safe  and  friends  over  the  way,  who  insist  upon  anrnes- 
sound  measure  of  public  policy,  as  a  thing  of  *y.  *<>  "ni**  7\*  ™«  "ow  m  jtwtice  to  the  col- 
charity  and  mercy,  of  unmerited  grace.  In  <"•.«?  race.  Let  us  do  this  work  all  at  once.  I 
passing  this  bill  the  less  we  say  about  justice  Jf.li^  *?  have  the  pleasure  of  votmg  for  tliis 
or  equality  the  bettor.  Whatever  may  have  \]^}- .  I.^.»l»  *<•  ??'*«  with  the  Senator  from 
been  the  wisdom  of  this  provision  of  the  Con-  Mississippi  (Mr  Alcora)  m  the  generosity  that 
stitation  imposing  disabilities,  neither  justice  he  proposes;  but  I  do  implore  him  to  unite 
nor  equality  was  violated.  Those  disabilities  J'*,?*  ^  justice  to  his  own  consbtucnte. 
were,  indeed,  a  very-yes,  sir,  very  light  pun-  Treat  the  two  together ;  put  them  both  in  he 
ishment  to  ikfliot  by  the  country  upon  those  ^^  hiU;  pass  them  by  a  tw<>thn^s  vote, 
who  sought  throngh  the  fire  and  blood  of  civil  and  let  the  country  see  how  grandly  unanunon 

war  to  blot  the  Eepublic  from  the  list  of  na-  T«  M  i?  f  ""^  ^^'^}  il"*  <»°?  T'^^'Zf. 

tions.     That  crime  and  the  motive  for  that  J°«^  ftall  of  generosity,  the  noblest  generos^, 

crime  would  never  be  expiated  by  the  simple  t^e  pandest  magnanimity  in  human  history, 

prohibition  for  a  few  years  of  the  right  of  a  «"^/""'  «>!?»  of  simple  justice, 

few  guUty  leaders  of  rebellion  to  bold  oflSce.  The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  on 

Sir,  when  we  think  of  justice  to  the  actors  in  ^r.  Sumner's  amendment,  resulted  as  follows, 

that    dreadftd   crime,  dungeons    open    their  .  YiAs-Messrs.  Ames,  Anthony  Brownlow.Ba^- 

doors  and  scaffold,  rise  up/efore  us!'  Bo  no^  'e"ote:  ^tZX  S-^^o/'m^KS;  ^^Z, 

Sir,  place  this  act  of  Inndness,  chanty,  and  Frelinghuysen.  Hamlin,  Kellogg,  MorriU  of  Vcr- 

mercy,  upon  that  justice  which  would  have  mont^Morton, Nye,  Patterson, Pomeroy, Pratt ^Ktm- 

doomed  these  men  to  a  swift  and  sure  punish-  se^  Rice,  Sherman,  Spencer,  Sumner,  West,  Wilson, 

ment  for  their  sin  against  man  and  their  crime  "^S^^^l^^Xlrf  Alcorn,  Bayard,  Blair,  Boreman, 

agamst  their  country.  Casserly,  Cooper,  Davis  of  Kentucky,  Davis  of  We^t 

The  pendmg  question  bemg  on  the  amend-  Vlrrinia,  Fenton,  Feny  of  Connecticut,  Hamilton 

ment  of  Mr.  Morton,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  of  Maryland,   Hill,  Hitchcock,   Johnston,  KeU.S 

ordered ;  and,  being  taken,  resulted  as  follows :  Lewis,  Logan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norwood,  Pool, 

_         \,    '        ,°          ^     _            T,    ,,     T.  Bobertson,  Saulsbury,  Sawyer,  Schun,  Pcott,  Mc- 

Ybajb  —  Messrs.  Ames,    Antnony,   BucRmgnam,  vcnson,  Stewart,  Thunnan,  Tipton,  and  Trumbull 

CaldwoU,_Carpenter,_Chandler,  Clayton,  Conkling,    30. 

of  Michigan,  Flanagan,  ^ 


sey,  Kice,  Sawyer,  Scott,  Spencer,   Sumner,  and         o    *u  ^   j        ♦  «,«        •    *^j 

Windom— 28.    '    '  *     ^        '  *  So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Nats— Messrs.  Aleom,  Bayard,  BUir,  Casserly,        Mr.  Edmunds :  "  I  propose  an  amendment 
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which  I  trust  the  friends  of  the  bill  will  agree  So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

to,  hecaase  it  is  perfectly  germane,  and  is  for  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Indiana,  said :  I  offer  the  fol- 

the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  bill.    I  move  to  lowing  amendment,  to  come  in  at  the  close  of 

amend  the  bill  in  section  one,  line  twelve,  hj  the  first  section : " 

striking  out  the  word  *the'  after  the  word  Provided^  That  the  removal  of  such  disabilities 

'of  and  before  the  word  *  Congress,'  and  in-  shall  not  have  the  effect  of  ^ving  the  persons  re- 

serting  the  word  *  any, '  and,  then,  by  insert-  l^«^e<?  ^^«  «*i*"«  i^  ^^^^H""^.  <>'  elsewhere  of  loyal  per- 

itt.*  -fto,.  *\>^  «r/xi.;i  iflfof^o  »  iU  +v.T„«*»^  is^A  Bons-m  asserting  any  claim  against  the  United  States 

mg  after  the  word  'States,  m  the  same  line,  ^^i^^  ^^ey  do  not  now  polsess,  either  for  money 

the  words   'after  the  thirty-fifth;'  and   by  claimed  to  be  due,  or  for  appropriation  of,  or  iiyury 

striking  out  in  the  thirteenth  line  the  words  to,  property  belonging  to  them, 

'withdrew  therefirom ; '  so  that  the  clause  of  Mr.  TrurabuU :  "  Having  one  minute,  I  wish 

exception  will  read :  "  to  say  that  .the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 

First.   Members  of  any  Congress  of  the  United  Constitution  provides  simply  for  imposing  a 

States  after  the  Thirty-fifth,  who  aided  the  rebellion,  disqualification  to  hold  office.     This  bill  pro- 

"The  Thirty-fifth  Congress  ended  on  the  8d  ^^l  ^^  removing  the  disability  imposed  by 

of  Maroh,  1859  ;  so  that  the  Thirty-sixth  Con-  ^^e  fourteenth  amendment,  which  is  simply  to 

greds  and  those  succeeding  it  were  those  in  Jold  office,  and  every  citizen  remains  just  as 

wliich  this  conspiracy  of  rebeUion  was  con-  ^^^ood  before  we  passed  this  bill  as  to  all  his 

cocted,  and  out  of  which  some  gentlemen  with-  2*°^'.  "«^,^  -^^^^P*^  *^^i"^?.n  ^?  ^^^^  .^®^^- 

drew,  feeUng  it  a  matter  of  honor,  the  moment  ^^'«  "f  ^^*  ?  P^^^^'  /^^^^^  ^T  ^^*  P''^" 

they  had  made  up  their  mind  to  make  war  on  T^®  *^  P*^^^^  ,^^y^.?.^^.  ^^  ™®rf  ^  Proposes 

the  country,  to  gS  away,  which  I  can  appreci-  J^  ''t??''''''  ^a    ^^f  ^^^^t^  ^?^P?8*^d,  ^7  ^^«^?,?;- 

ate.  Others^  beiigequdiy  traitorous  and  equal-  teenth  amendment,  which  is  simply  a  ^ 

ly  base,  or  more  £).8tay^  here,  causing  all  the  to  hold  office.   That  is  all  there  is  about  it.    It 

trouble,  and  gettuig  aU  the  information  they  ^"^  ^^  ®^f  *^^  whatever  upon  any  claim  that  a 

could,  and  drawing  their  pay  until  their  term  ^^  '^^j        ,       ,. .,     -  .     ,           .,    .   ., . 

expired  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861.  ,.^^'  Edmnnds :    "My  friend  says  that  this 

^^Xow,  I  think  it  not  unfair  to  ask  the  }f  F^n^o^es  political  disabilities     So  it  does. 

friends  of  this  measure  to  aUow  that  class  of  J*  ^??,  ^.J'^T'  ^  ^^^^^^'^^^'^7  "^Y"^  t^« 

people,  one  and  all,  to  stay  out  of  this  general  Constitution  has  imposed  upon  a  certam  class 

bill,  and  then,  if,  inrespect  to  any  oneof  them,  ?^  persons,  and,  under  that  Constitution,  we 

there  is  a  special  reason  why  he  should  be  re'  ^T^  ^^"'^^  pension-laws,  and  claims-laws,  and 


from,'  that  are  in  the  bUl  applied  to  those  ^«  may  have  something  to  pay  loyal  claim- 
Congresses,  which  would  only  apply  to  those  ?"*!!?  •",*  ??*  ''^''i^'KI^  **•  pay  disloyal  ones, 
who  Mtaally  vacated  their  seats  before  their  ^^  ^^^  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  made  a 
term  expired,  who  were  reaUy  the  best  class  l^  «[  *^2  '^^>J  *^'"^  '?  *?«  <""«  f  ^*'^«'- 
of  rebels,  to  include  those  who  sUyed  here,  act-  'P'"'''  *^«y  held  that  an  act  of  amnesty  or  par- 
ing the  part  of  spies  and  traitors  together  and  '^^'\  P"' *  "'«'  "^  T^  a  position  that,  m  point 
taking  the  money  of  the  United  States  to  aid  J^  ^"'^'tJ®  ''^Tf  \f^  ^^"l  8^'''^  "^  "P^  o^" 
the  rebellion,  until  the  4th  of  Maroh,  1861.  I  ^t?J^:.  ^?^  ».^«°'  »f  y«  '•?1'«^«  ^o""  ^"^  «?^ 
hope,  therefore,  that  this  amendment  will  be  «*»*?*»«°»J.'°|'.\V't'0'';'jf  '^K'^if  ^^P  ».» 't" 
•greed  to  without  opposition."  political  disabilities  of  these  parties,  it  wiU  be 
The  President  pr6Umpore :  "  The  question  jaf  tj^ed,  and  in  some  quarters  with  a  great 

is  on  the  amendment  of  fihe  Senator  from  Ver-  ^^  "^  ^*""<'!>  %*);**  <*«  ""P^^  Z'^-^ul  *^' 

iBoiit,''  'WO  have  restored  these  people  to  all  rights  by 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and,  being  l^^  ^f  *  **>*  of  legislation.   Therefore,  as  a  mat- 
taken,  resulted  as  foUows :  ter  of  precaution,  and  safety,  and  absolute  se- 

ounty,  this  amendment  ought  to  go  on  the  bill, 

m.k**~^*?!"-  ,f°!?'»  Anthony.  Brownlow,  Buck-  if  we  wish  to  protect  the  Treasury." 

&.  I^:^i!!,  te-^^'Mte  ?e^:  .   The  President  ;,ro^«^.;"  The  question 

FrelinghnTsen,  Haiilm,  Howe,  Morrm  of  Vermbnt,  ^«  ^^  ^^®  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  In- 

Morton,  K^e,  Pomeroy,  Pool,  Pratt,  Ramsey,  Scott,  diana  (Mr.  Pratt)." 

o])eiicer,  Sumner,  Wileon,  and  Windom— 27.  The  question,  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 

C^S^^^i^^'^^'  Bayard,  Blair,  CaasOTly,  resulted— yeas  25,  nays  fi4. 

^pcp,  Davia  of  Kentucky,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Q/^  ^v.^  «t«««^«,^.«*\,r«o  .^t^^f  ^^ 

Fentoa^Feny  of  Connecti Jit,  Hamilton  of  ManrW  Sr  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Hill,  ffitchcock,  Johnston,  Kellogg,  Kelly,  Lewuj  ■^^'  Wilson :    "  Several  amendments  have 

^>3gan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norwood,   Robertson,  been  offered,  and  every  Senator  seems  disposed 

sfr  ^  ^u^*^®''m®®^""»m®^®"°**°v^^*®^®^<>°i  to  vote  for  precisely  what  he  wishes,  without 

wtr^l    '*^"''    ^^^°'  TrumbuU,  Yiokers,  and  regard  to  the  passage  of  the  bill.    I  therefore 

ABSEinl-MessrB.  Boreman,  Cameron,  Chandler,  ^1^^^^%  *^  ^^^F^  ^^®  ^^P  ^^  striking  out  all 

n  ll'  ^"^^^»  Gilbert.  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Harlan'  o'  t"®  "^st  section  after  the  word  *  classes '  in 

^born,  mterson.  Rice,  Sprague,  Stockton,  and  the  eleventh  line,  and  inserting : " 

"gat— 14.  First.    All  persons,  who,  being  members  of  the 
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Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh  Congsesses  of  the  Mr.  Morton  •.  "  There  has  been  some  slight 

United  States,  withdrew  from  their  seats,  and  aided  change.^' 

^''sc'^nd!°All  persons  who,  having  held  the  office  The  question,  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 

of  Judffe  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  resulted  as  follows : 

or  head  of  one  of  tlie  Executive  Departments  of  the  yB^»_Me88r8.  Ames,  Anthony,  Brownlow,  Buck- 

Government  of  the  United  btates  in  the  year  1860  or  j     ^am,  Caldwell,  Carpenter,  t'layton,   Cokling, 

1861,  BhaU  have  engaged  in  reteUion  against  the  ^,bett!  Edmundi,  Fe^  of'MichW  Flanagan 

8a™e-  FreUnghuysen,  Howe^  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of 

*^I  will  simply  say  that  this   amendment  Vermont,  Morton,  ^ye,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pool, 

makes  no  exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  this  Pratt,  Kamsey.  Eioe,  Scott,  Spencer,  JSumner,  Wil- 

bill,  except  of  members  of  the  Thirty-sixth  and  ^''^^^^„^'^^rn  Bayard   Blair   Casseriy 

Thirty-seventh  Congresses  who  went  out  Mid  cooper,  Davis  of  KentuclJy,  Davis'of  West  VirgiDi 

engaged  in  rebellion,  and  Judges  of  the  bu-  Fenton,Ferryof  Connecticut,  Hamilton  of  Manrland, 

preme  Oourt  of  the  United  States,  and  heads  Hill,  Hitchcock,  Johnston.  Eellv,  Lewis,  Logan, 

of  the  Executive  Departments ;  and  I  desire  to  Norwood,  Robertson,  Saulsbuiy,  Schura,  ShermaD, 

vote  for  it,  because  I  believe  that  is  what  the  f^|g^«^o°»  Stewart,  Tipton,  Itrumbnll,  and  ^e^t 

bill  should  do.     Therefore,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  ABSEfr-Messrs.  Boreman,  Cameron,  Chandler, 
and  nays  upon  it"  Cole,  Cragin,  Gilbert,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Hamlin, 
The  question,  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  Harlwi,  KeUogg,  Osborn,  Sawyer,  Sprague,  Stock- 
resulted— yeas  4,  nays  56.  *o^>  Thurman,  Vickers,  and  Wrightr-17. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected.  g^  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Morton :  "  I  offer  the  following  amend-  xhe  bill  was  now  reported  from  the  Com- 
ment, to  come  m  after  the  word '  removed,'  mittee  of  the  Whole  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
mlmenmeofthe  first  section:  report  accepted.     It  being  thus  before  the 

Brovided^  That  this  act  shall  not  be  constnied  to  Senate,  Mr.  Sumner  renewed  his  amendment, 

relate  back  to  or  validate  the  election  or  appointment  known  as  the  Civil  Riffhts  Bill 

^fivTiTSr^sto^ttrom^e^r^^'fe.^^  Mr  Kellogg  Of  Loniriana,  s^d:  «  Aslhave 

under  the  United  States,  which  person  was,  at  the  already  said,  the  colored  man  m  the  State  of 

date  of  such  election  or  appointment,  ineligible  to  Louisiana  now  has  aU  the  rights  that  the  Sena- 

the  office  or  position  to  which  he  may  have  been  so  tor's  bill  would  give  him.     I  am  in  favor  of 

elected  or  appointed.  ^^^^  provision  of  that  bill ;  but,  while  I  am 

"  The  object  of  this  amendment  is  to  exclude  willing  to  vindicate  every  right  of  the  colored 

from  the  benefit  of  this  bill  any  man  who  has  man,  I  still  wish  to  be  consistent,  and,  believ- 

consented  to  be  elected,  or  has  procured  him-  ing  it  to  be,  not  only  sound  policy,  but  a  meas- 

self  to  be  elected,  to  an  office  in  defiance  of  the  m*e  of  justice,  I  am  for  a  measure  of  universal 

fourteenth  amendment — any  man  who,  while  amnesty  that,  with  the  laws  already  upon  the 

resting  under  the  disabilities  of  that  amend-  statute-book  (and,  if  they  are  not  sufficient,  1 

ment,  and  in  defiance  of  it,  has  attempted  to  will  cheerfully  vote  for  others),  will  give  to 

obtain  office.    It  is  also  intended  that  we  shall  every  man  in  the  South,  white  or  black,  high 

defeat  the  purpose  of  those  who  have  defied  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  the  same  equality  before 

that  amendment  by  knowingly  electing  or  pro-  the  law.    I  want  to  inaugurate  a  policy  in  this 

curing  the  election  of  those  who  are  disquali-  and  other  measures  that  wHl  set  the  South 

fied  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  high-road  to  prosperity,  and  enable 

If  there  be  such  persons  who  have  thus  acted  her  to  emerge  from  the  difficulties  that  nnfor- 

in  defiance  of  the  Constitution,  who  have  set  tunately  environ  her  at  the  present  time,  and 

at  naught  a  solemn  amendment  adopted  by  the  retard  her  progress  and  development.    More 

people  of  the  United  States,  they  ought  not,  than  that,  sir,  I  want  to  see  the  people  of  the 

under  any  consideration,  to  be  entitled  to  the  South  turning  their  backs  upon  the  prejudices 

benefit  of  this  bill.    They  have  no  right  to  it  and  hostilities  of  the  past,  looking  lorward 

in  point  of  justice ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  hav-  only  to  the  reconciliations  and    consequent 

ing  shown  a  disregard  of  the  law,  having  wil-  prosperity  of  the  future." 

fully  defied  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Mr.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "The  Senator 

States,  they  are  not  proper  persons  afterward  from  Massachusetts  has  declared  that,  if  his 

to  hold  office  under  it."  amendment   be   not   adopted,    he  will  vote 

Mr.  Edmunds :  "It  is  a  new  treason."  against  this  bill.    I  have  to  say  that,  if  it  be 

Mr.  Morton:  "Yes,  sir.    I  therefore  hope  adopted,  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill,  and  I 

that  this  amendment  will  be  adopted.    If  it  shall  vote  against  it,  if  it  be  adopted,  just  so 

should  not  be,  this  bill  ought  not  to  pass.  This  long  as  I  believe,  as  I  do  believe,  that  his 

bill  ought  not  to  have  the  effect  to  legislate  men  amendment  is  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  the 

into  Congress,  or  to  legislate  men  into  the  en-  Constitution  that  ever  I  have  seen  proposed  in 

joyment  of  office,  of  influence,  and  of  power,  this  Senate,  and  I  have  seen  some  that  I 

who  have  acted  in  open  defiance  and  contempt  thought  were  pretty  bad.     It  goes  a  whole 

of  the  Constitution."  bow-shot  length  beyond  the  Ku-klux  bill." 

Mr.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  I  wish  to  in-  Mr.  Robertson,  of  South  Carolma,  said :  "j 

quire  if  that  is  not  precisely  the  same  amend-  see  plainly  that  the  amendments  now  tacked 

ment  that  was  voted  down  ?  "  on  this  bill  are  calculated  to  defeat  it,  and  the 
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amendments  have  been  voted  on  the  bill  hj  denied,  it  is  too  little,  because  all  is  not  jet 

friends  of  amnesty,  by  men  who  have  heralded  recognized.    The  denial  of  any  right  is  a  WTotg 

themselves   throughout   the   country  as  the  that  darkens  the  ei^oyment  of  all  the  rest, 

friends  of  amnesty.    I  merely  wish  to  call  the  Besides  the  right  to  testify  and  the  right  to 

attention  of  the  country  to  their  votes."  vote,  there  are  other  rights,  without  which 

Mr.  Sawyer,  of  South  Carolina,  said :  **  I  equality  does  not  exist.  The  precise  rule  is 
was  about  to  remark  that  my  colleague  has  equality  before  the  law;  nor  more  nor  less; 
s^en  fit  to  say  that  the  friends  of  amnesty,  or  that  is,  that  condition  before  the  law  in  which 
those  who  claim  to  be  its  friends,  have  slaugh-  all  are  alike — ^being  entitled,  without  any  dis- 
tered  the  bill  by  moving  amendments,  or  by  crimination,  to  the  equal  eiyoyment  of  all  in- 
voting  for  amendments.  Now,  Mr.  President,  stitutions,  privileges,  advantages,  and  conven- 
1  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  an  amnes-  iences,  created  or  regulated  by  law,  among 
ty  bill,  when  passed,  should  be  a  proper  one.  which  are  the  right  to  testify  and  the  right  to 
There  are  many  features  which  i  would  be  vote.  But  this  plain  requirement  is  not  satis- 
willing  to  waive  in  this  bill  which  are,  never-  fied,  logically  or  reasonably,  by  these  two  con- 
theleas  very  objectionable ;  but  I  am  not  one  cessions,  so  that  when  they  are  recognized  all 
of  those  whose  love  for  amnesty  is  such  that  it  others  are  trifles.  The  court-house  and  ballot- 
caimot  wait  a  very  few  days  for  a  certain  ver-  box  are  not  the  only  places  for  the  rule.  These 
diet  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  regard  to  it.  two  are  not  the  only  institutions  for  its  opera- 
I  have  no  more  question  that  this  Congress,  in  tion.  The  rule  is  general ;  how,  then,  restrict 
a  verj  short  time,  will  pass  an  amnesty  bill,  it  to  two  cases?  It  is,  all  are  equal  before  the 
than  I  have  that  the  time  will  come  about  law — ^not  merely  before  the  law  in  two  cases, 
when  we  shall  assemble  again.^^  but  before  the  law  in  all  cases,  without  limita- 

Mr.  Sumner  said :  "  Mr.  President,  slavery,  tion  or  exception.   Important  as  it  is  to  testify 

in  its  original  pretension,  reappears  iu  tlie  and  to  vote,  life  is  not  all  contained  even  in 

present  debate.     Agun  the  barbarous  tyranny  these  possessions. 

stalks  into  this  Chamber,  denying  to  a  whole  ^*  The  new-made  citizen  is  called  to  travel 
race  the  equal  rights  promised  by  a  just  citi-  for  business,  for  health,  or  for  pleasure,  but 
zenship.  Some  here  thought  slavery  dead,  here  his  trials  begin.  The  doors  of  the  public 
This  is  a  mistake.  If  not  in  body,  at  least  in  hotel,  which,  from  the  earliest  days  of  onr 
spirit  or  as  a  ghost,  making  our  country  hide-  jurisprudence,  have  always  opened  hospitably 
003,  the  ancient  criminal  yet  lingers  among  us,  to  the  stranger,  close  against  him,  and  the  pub- 
insisting  upon  the  continued  degradation  of  a  lie  conveyances,  which  the  common  law  de- 
race,  clares  equally  fi'ee  to  all  alike,  have  no  such 

"  Property  in  man  has  ceased  to  exist.    The  freedom  for  him.    He  longs,  perhaps,  for  res- 

hnman  auction-block  is  departed.    No  human  pite  and  recreation  at  some  place  of  public 

being  can  caU  himself  master,  with  impious  amusement,  duly  licensed  by  law,  and  here 

power  to  separate  husband  and  wife,  to  sell  also  the  same  adverse  discrimination  is  made. 

the  child  from  its  parents,  to  shut  out  the  op-  With  the  anxieties  of  a  parent,  seeking  the 

portnnities  of  religion,  to  close  the  gates  of  welfare  of  his  child,  he  strives  to  bestow  upon 

knowledge,  and  to  rob  another  of  his  labor  and  him  the  inestimable  blessings  of  education,  and 

all  its  fruits.     These  guilty  prerogatives  are  takes  him  affectionately  to  the  common  school, 

ended.    To  this  extent  the  slave  is  free.    No  created  by  law,  and  supported  by  the  taxation 

longer  a  chattel,  he  is  a  man,  justly  entitled  to  to  which  he  has  contributed,  but  these  doors 

all  that  is  accorded  by  law  to  any  other  man.  slam  rudely  in  the  face  of  the  child  where  is 

"  Sach  is  the  irresistible  logic  of  his  position,  garnered  up  the  parentis  heart.  *  Suffer  little 
Ceasing  to  be  a  slave,  he  became  a  man,  whose  children,  and  forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto 
foremost  right  is  Equality  of  Rights.  And  yet  me ;  *  such  were  the  words  of  the  divine  Mas- 
slavery  has  been  strong  enough  to  postpone  his  ter.  But,  among  us,  little  children  are  turned 
entry  into  the  great  possession.  Cruelly,  he  away,  and  forbidden  at  the  door  of  the  common 
was  not  permitted  to  testify  in  court ;  nor  was  school,  because  of  the  skin.  And  the  same 
he  allowed  to  vote.  More  than  four  millions  insulting  ostracism  shows  itself  in  other  insti- 
of  people,  whose  only  offence  was  a  skin  which  tutions  of  science  and  learning;  also  in  the 
had  been  the  badge  of  slavery,  were  shut  out  church,  and  in  the  last  resting-place  on  earth, 
from  the  court-room,  and  also  from  the  ballot-  "  What  is  the  national  Government,  coex- 
hox,  in  open  defiance  of  the  great  promises  of  tensive  with  the  Republic,  if  fellow-citizens, 
our  fathers  that  all  men  are  equal  in  rights,  counted  by  the  million,  can  be  shut  out  from 
and  that  just  government  stands  only  on  the  equal  rights  in  travel,  in  recreation,  in  educa- 
ponsent  of  the  governed.  Such  was  the  impu-  tion,  and  in  other  things,  all  contributing  to 
dent  behest  of  slavery,  prolonged  after  it  was  human  necessities  ?  Where  is  that  great  prom- 
reported  dead.  At  last  these  crying  wrongs  ise  by  which  the  'pursuit  of  happiness'  is 
were  overturned.  The  slave  testifies;  the  placed  with  life  and  liberty,  under  the  safe- 
slave  votes.  To  this  extent  his  equality  is  guard  of  axiomatic,  self-evident  truth  ?  Where 
recojoiized.                         .  is  justice,  if  this  ban  of  color  is  not  promptly 

''But  this  is  not  enough.    Much  as  it  may  removed? 

wem  compared  with  the  past,  when  all  was  "  The  two  excuses  show  how  irrational  and 
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utterly  gronndless  is  this  pretension.     They  ferior  article.     Does  any  Senator  deny  it? 

are  on  a  par  with  the  pretension  itself.  One  is  Therefore,  it  is  not  equality.    At  hest,  it  is  an 

that  the  question  is  of  society  and  not  of  rights,  equivalent  only ;  but  no  equivalent  is  equality, 

which  is  clearly  a  misrepresentation ;  and  the  Separation  implies  one  thing  for  a  white  pcr- 

otber  is  that  the  separate  arrangements  pro-  son,  and  another  thing  for  a  colored  person ; 

vided  for  colored  persons  constitute  a  substi-  but  equality  is  where  all  have  the  same  alike, 

tute  for  equality  in  the  nature  of  an  equiva-  There  can  be  no  substitute  for  equality ;  noth- 

lent ;  all  of  which  is  clearly  a  contrivance,  if  ing  but  itself.     Even  if  accommodations  are 

not  a  trick,  as  if  there  could  be  any  equivalent  the  same,  as  notoriously  they  are  not,  there  is 

for  equality.  no  equality.    In  the  process  of  substitution, 

'^  Of  this  first  excuse  it  is  difficult  to  speak  the  vital  elixir  exhales  and  escapes.    It  is  lost 

with  patience.    It  is  a  simple  misrepresenta-  and  cannot  be  recovered ;  for  equality  is  found 

tion,  and,  wherever  it  shows  itself,  must  be  only  in  equality.     ^  Naught  but  itself  can  be  its 

treated  as  such.    There  is  no  colored  person  parallel ;  ^  but  Senators  undertake  to  find  par- 

who  does  not  resent  the  imputation  that  he  is  allels  in  other  thing^i. 

seeking  to  intrude  himself  socially  anywhere.        "  Thus  do  I  reject  the  two  excuses.    But  I 

This  is  no  question  of  society ;  no  question  of  do  not  leave  the  cause  here.    I  go  further  and 

social  life ;  no  question  of  social  equality,  if  show  how  consistent  is  the  pending  measure 

anybody  knows  what  this  means.    The  object  with  acknowledged  principles,  illustrated  by 

is  simply  .equality  before  the   law,   a  term  undoubted  law. 

which  explains  itself.  Now,  as  the  law  does  "  The  bill  for  Equal  Rights  is  simply  supple- 
not  presume  to  create  or  regulate  social  rela-  mentary  to  the  existing  Civil  Rights  Law, 
tions,  these  are,  in  no  respect,  affected  by  the  which  is  one  of  our  great  statutes  of  peace,  and 
pending  measure.  Each  person,  whether  Sen-  it  stands  on  the  same  requirements  of  the  Con- 
ator  or  citizen,  is  always  free  to  choose  who  stitution.  If  the  Civil  Rights  Law  is  above 
shall  be  his  friend,  his  associate,  his  guest,  question,  as  cannot  be  doubted,  then  also  is  the 
And  does  not  the  ancient  proverb  declare  that  supplementary  amendment,  for  it  is  only  the 
a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps  ?  complement  of  the  other,  and  necessary  to  its 
But  this  assumes  that  he  may  choose  for  iiim-  completion.  Without  the  amendment  the 
self.  His  house  is  his  *  castle ;  *  and  this  very  original  law  is  imperfect.  It  cannot  be  said, 
designation,  borrowed  from  the  common  law,  according  to  its  title,  that  all  persons  are  pro- 
shows  his  absolute  independence  within  its  tected  in  their  civil  rights,  so  long  as  the  out- 
walls  ;  nor  is  there  any  difference,  whether  it  rages  I  expose  continue  to  exist ;  nor  is  slavery 
be  palace  or  hovel ;  but,  when  he  leaves  his  entirely  dead. 

*  castle '  and  goes  abroad,  this  independence  is  "No  doubt  the  supplementery  law  must 
at  an  end.  IIo  walks  the  streets ;  but  be  is  operate,  not  only  in  national  jurisdiction,  but 
subject  to  the  prevailing  law  of  equtdity;  nor  also  in  the  States,  precisely  as  the  Civil  Rights 
can  he  appropriate  the  sidewalk  to  his  own  Law.  Otherwise  it  will  be  of  little  value. 
exclusive  use,  driving  into  the  gutter  all  whose  Its  sphere  must  be  coextensive  with  the  Ee- 
skin  is  less  white  than  his  own.  But  nobody  public,  making  the  rights  of  the  citizen  nniform 
pretends  that  equality  in  the  highway,  whether  everywhere.  But  this  can  be  only  by  one 
on  pavement  or  sidewalk,  is  a  question  of  soci-  uniform  safeguard  sustained  by  the  nation, 
ety.  And  permit  me  to  say  that  equality,  in  "  An  enlightened  public  opinion  must  be  in- 
all  institutions  created  or  regulated  by  law,  is  voked.  But  this  will  not  be  wanting.  The 
as  little  a  question  of  society.  country  will  rally  in  aid  of  the  law,  more 

In  the  days  of  slavery,  it  was  an  oft-repeated  especially  since  it  is  a  measure  of  justice  and 

charge,  that  emancipation  was  a  measure  of  humanity.    But  the  law  is  needed  now  as  a 

social  equality,  and  the  same  charge  became  a  help  to  public  opinion.    It  is  needed  by  the 

cry  at  the  successive  efforts  for  the  right  to  very  people  whose  present  conduct  makes  it 

testify  and  the  right  to  vote.    At  each  stage  necessary.     Prompted  by  the  law,  leaning  on 

the  cry  was  raised,  and  now  it  makes  itself  the  law,  they  will  recognize  the  equal  rights 

heard  again,  as  you  are  called  to  assure  this  of  all ;   nor  do  I  despair  of  hailing  a  public 

crowning  safeguard.  opinion,  which  shall  stamp  the  denial  of  these 

"Then  comes  the  other  excuse,  which  finds  rights  as  an  outrage  not  unlike  slavery  itself. 

equality  in  separation.    Separate  hotels,  sep-  Custom  and  patronage  will  then  be  sought  in 

arate  conveyances,  separate  theatres,  separate  obeying  the  law. 

schools,  separate  institutions  of  learning  and        "  Mr.  President,  asking  you  to  unite  now  in 

Science,  separate  churches,  and  separate  ceme-  an  act  of  justice  to^  a  much-oppressed  race, 

teries — these  are  the  artificial  substitutes  for  being  only  a  small  instalment  of  that  heavy 

equality ;  and  this  is  the  contrivance  by  which  debt  accumulated  by  generations  of  wrong,  I 

a  transcendent  right,  involving  a  transcendent  am  encouraged  by  the  pending  measure  of 

dnty,  is  evaded ;    for  equality  is  not  only  a  amnesty,  which  has  the  advantage  of  beiHg 

right,  but  a  duty.  recommended  in  the  President's  annual  mes- 

"  How  vain  to  argue  that  there  is  no  denial  sage.    I  regretted,  at  the  time,  that  the  Prcsi- 

of  equal  rights  when  this  separation  is  en-  dent  signalized  by  his  favor  the  removal  of 

forced!    The  substitute  is  invariably  an  in-  disabilities  imposed  upon  a  few  thousand  rebels 
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who  had  struck  at  the  Republic,  while  he  said  privilege,  furnished  by  common  carriers,  whether  on 

nothmg  of  cruel    disabilities   inflicted  upon  ^^^  <>'  ^»^«''»  ^7  inn-keepers,  etc. 

millions  of  colored  fellow-citizens,  who  had  "Inother  words,  it  declares  that  all  citizens, 

been  a  main-stay  to  the  national  cause.    But  white  or  black,  are  entitled  to  the  equal  and 

Itookcourage  when  I  thought  that  the  gen-  impartial  eiyoy™ent  of  these  privileges  of 

eroaity  proposed  could  not  fail  to  quicken  that  common  carriers,  inns,  schools,  churches,  etc, 

sentiment  of  justice  which  I  now  invoke.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  true,  and  neither 

"  Believing  that  duty  to  these  millions  is  we  nor  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  desire 

foremost,  and  that  until  they  are  assured  in  to  make  it  true.    No  one  desires  that  alL 

e<inal  rights  we  cannot  expect  the  tranquillity  white  or  black,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  equal 

which  all  desire,  nay,  sir,  we  cannot  expect  accommodation  furnished  by  common  carriers, 

the  blessings  of  Almighty  God  upon  our  labors,  ums,  schools,  etc.    No  one  seriously  proposes 

I  bring  forward  this  measure  of  justice  to  the  that  we  should  render  it  illegal  for  a  railroad 

colored  race.     Such  a  measure  can  never  be  company  to  provide  a  class  of  cars  for  ladies 

oat  of  order  or  out  of  season,  being  of  urgent  aad  gentlemen,  or  for  an  inn-keeper  to  exclude 

necessity  and  unquestionable  charity.  persons  having  contagious  disease,  or  who  are 

"There  are  strong  reasons  why  it  should  be  intoxicated,  or  indecently  clad.    We   do  not 

united  with  amnesty,  especially  since  the  latter  desire  the  passage  of  a  law  that  shall  make  it 

is  pressed.    Each  is  the  removal  of  disabili-  obligatory  upon  the  trustees  of  cemeteries,  es- 

ties,  and  each  is  to  operate  largely  in  the  same  tablished  especially  for  asylums  or  hospitals, 

region  of  country.    Nobody  sincerely  favoring  to  admit  to  burial  every  one  for  whom  a  license 

generosity  to  rebels  should  hesitate  in  justice  niay  be  sought.    Such  is  not  the  object  of  this 

to  the  colored  race.    According  to  the  maxim  law  or  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 

in  chancery,  '  Whoso  would  have  equity  must  sachusetts ;  and  yet  that  is  the  effect  of  the 

do  equity.'    Therefore,  rebels  seeking  amnesty  provision,  that  all  citizens  are  entitled  to  these 

mnst  be  just  to  colored  fellow-citizens  seeking  privileges.                            , 

eqnal  rights.    Doing  this  equity  they  may  ex-  "I  suggest  that  we  strike  out  tlie  words, 

pect  eqnity.  'that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  without 

"  Another  reason  is  controlling.  Each  is  a  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
measure  of  reconciliation,  intended  to  close  o^  servitude,  are  entitled,'  etc.,  and  substitute 
the  issues  of  the  war ;  but  these  issues  are  not  the  words,  *  that  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
closed  unless  each  is  adopted.  This  adoption  dition  of  servitude,  shall  not  debar  or  deprive 
together  is  better  for  each,  and,  therefore,  bet-  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  the  equal 
ter  for  the  country  than  any  separate  adoption,  a^d  impartial  eiyoyment  of  any  accommoda- 
Kindred  in  object,  they  should  be  joined  to-  tion,  advantage,  facility,  or  privilege  furnished 
gether  and  never  put  asunder.  It  is  wrong  to  by  common  carriers,'  etc.  That  will  not  have 
Separate  them.  Hereafter  the  rebels  should  the  effect  of  asserting  the  unreasonable  propo- 
remember  that  their  restoration  was  associated  sition  that  all  citizens  have  the  equal  right  to 
with  the  Equal  Rights  of  all,  being  contained  onjoy  the  facilities  of  cars,  inns,  schools, 
in  the  same  great  statute.  churches,  etc.,   whether   intoxicated    or    af- 

"  Clearly  between  the  two  the  preSminence  flioted  by  contagious  disease,  whether  inde- 

must  be  accorded  to  that  for  the  Equal  Rights  cently  clad,  or  whether  violating  the  customs 

of  all,  as,  among  the  virtues,  justice  is  above  and  proprieties  appertaining  to  the  sexes;  but 

generosity.     And  this  is  the  more  evident  it  will  have  the  eifect  of  enacting  that  there 

when   it   is    considered   that,   according   to  shall  be  no  discrimination  on  account  of  color, 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  great  issue  of  the  war  and  that  is  all  that  the  Senator  seeks  to  ob- 

was  Unman  Equality."  tain. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  said :  "  The  amendment  as  it  stands  declares  that 
*'Ide9ireto8ubmit,in  the  hearing  of  the  Sen-  all  citizens,  white  or  black,  are  entitled  to 
ator  from  Massachusetts,  a  few  suggestions,  in  equfd  accommodations  and  .  facilities  in  all 
reference  to  the  amendment  which  he  has  these  institutions  named.  No  one  thinks  that 
offered  to  the  pending  bill.  The  first  section  true,  or  desires  that  it  shall  be.  What  we 
of  his  amendment,  in  its  last  clause,  contains  seek  is,  that  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
the  directory  part  of  the  law,  and  provides  ^^  sorvitude,  shall  not  deprive  or  debar  any 
that  Hhis  right  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  person  from  these  privileges—a  very  different 
on  any  pretence  of  race,  color,  or  previous  proposition.  Let  us  say  so.  That  will  pro- 
condition  of  servitude.'  This  is  all  well,  but  d'^e©  the  equality  which  the  Senator  seeks. 
the  previous  part  of  the  section,  the  deciara-  "  The  second  section  of  the  amendment  con- 
tory  part,  states  a  proposition  which  cannot  tains  the  sanction  of  the  law,  and  imposes 
commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  any  Sen-  penalties  for  any  violation  of  the  law  as  stated 
ator,  and  which  none  can  desire  to  enact  ^^  the  first  section;  that  is,  if  any  common 
The  section  reads : "  carrier,  inn-keeper,  etc.,  refuses  the  full  use 

m,  .  „  .^.          !,«..,«            . ,        ,.  of  cars,  inns,  schools,  churches,  etc.,  to  any 

tin^nof'rlilf '^int^n.^^n^^^^^^  citizeu  whatevcr,  he  shall  be  subjected  to  the 

yasiionot  race,  color,  or previoas  condition  ot  servi-  ,,.       j.  .   j  '  mi.     cs       ^       5             x        t- 

tode,  are  entitled  to  the  equal  and  impartial  enjoy-  penalties  stated.     The  Senator  does  not  seek 

ment  of  any  accommodation,  advantage,  facility,  or  any  such  unreasonable  end.    The  amendment 
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proposed  simply  destroys  discrimination  be-  recovered  by  thohoirs-at-law  of  tbo  person  to  vhoM 

tween  citizens  of  diflferent  races.  ^dy  burial  baa  been  bo  refuaed, 

**  I  desired  to  submit  tbe  amendment  I  bave  ^'  There  is  still  another  amendment  to  this 

stated  and  one  or  two  others  to  tbe  Senator  second  section,  and  that  is  to  strike  oat  all 

from  Massachusetts,  that  bis  amendment  may  the  residue  of  the  section,  which  is  in  these 

be  perfected.    After  it  shall  have  been  thus  words : " 

amended  there  will  still  be  objection  to  it.  And  any  corporation,  assodation,  or  individual, 

There  is  in  almost  every  town  in  the  land  a  holding  a  charter  or  license  under  national  or  State 

church  where  the  real  estate  has  been  pur-  authonty,vwlatiiy  the  aforesaid  provisions,  Biiall,  on 

chased  and  the  building  erected  from  the  hard  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  thereof^  forfeit  such  charter  or  hcense. 

earnings  of  colored  people,  the  congregation  "I  understand  that  the  Federal  Govern- 

being  composed  entirely  of  colored  people,  ment,  excepting  for  a  national  purpose,  can- 

and  the  church  their  property.    We  do  not  i^ot  grant  a  charter,  cannot  incorporate  a  bank 

seek  to  pass  a  law  that  shall  divest  them  of  or  railroad  company  for  a  State,  that  being 

such  churches.    The  white  population  are  the  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress ;  and  so 

more  numerous,  and  possibly  grasping ;  the  unquestionably  it  is  beyond  the   power  of 

property  has  appreciated  in  value ;  Uiere  is  no  Federal  jurisdiction  to  forfeit  a  State  charter, 

propriety  in  enabling  the  white  citizens,  by  Besides,  the  penalty  suggested  is  unreasoD- 

giving   them  the  same  privileges   in   these  &^lo*    Were  I  ejected  from  the  cars  of  the  Bal- 

churches  that  the  colorea  people  possess,  to  timore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  there  would 

wrest  this  property  from  the  colored  people.  ^^  ^o  propriety  in  mulcting  them  in  damages 

There  are  churches  of  that  kind  in  this  city,  in  to  the  amount  of  $20,000,000.    I  suppose  that 

tlie  city  in  which  I  reside,  and  throughout  the  the  franchises  of  that  company,  which  the  bill 

Union.    This  is  also  true  of  schools  and  of  would  under  such  circumstances  forfeit,  are 

colleges.    I  would  avoid  this  effect  of  the  law  worth  that.     The  penalties  imposed  in  the 

by  adding  as  an  amendment,  at  the  end  of  the  previous  part  of  the  section,  $600  by  personal 

first  section,  as  follows : "  suit  and  $500  on  indictment  for  misdemeanor, 

PtoM^,  That  churches,  schools,  cemeteries,  and  f «  jufficient  for  the  offence  committed.    And 

institutions  of  learning  established  exclusively  for  "irther,    the    stockholders    of   the    company 

either  the  white  or  the  colored  race,  shall  not  be  offending  might  be  favorable  to  the  spirit  of 

taken  from  the  control  of  those  who  established  the  bill  he  would  promote ;    they  might  be 

thorn,  but  shall  remain  devoted  to  their  use.  the  very  colored  people  whom  we  seek  to 

"You  cannot  make  the  amendment  I  pro-  protect  and  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  offence, 

pose  extend  only  to  the  colored  people  without  "^^  y®t  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  would 

falling  into  the  absurdity  of  discriminating  destroy  their  property  and  render  them  bank- 

against  whites  while  attempting  to  abolish  the  "^Pt-    The  penalties  in  the  foregoing  part  of 

distinction  of  races.    Therefore,  let  the  law  be  the  section  are  abundant, 

that  churches,  schools,  cemeteries,  etc.,  estab-  "  The  •section  next  to  the  last  also  requires 

lished  exclusively  for  either  of  the  races,  shall  amending.    It  provides  that  "— 

not  be  taken  from  their  control,  but  remain  Every  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  cub- 

devoted  to  their  use.     That  provision  modifies  torn,  wnether  national  or  State,  inconsistent  with  this 

to  some  degree  the  law,  but  it  does  not  affect  •«'»  o'  making  any  discriminations  against  sny  per- 

the  main  subjects  of  the  law,  to  wit,  common  £^e?eby  rtSSle'd              *  ^                           '   " 
carriers,  inn-keepers,  schools,  etc.,  but  does 

perpetuate  to  the  colored  people  their  own  "  I  understand  that  Congress  have  no  power 

institutions.  to  repeal  a  State  statute  any  more  than  we 

"  The  second  section  provides :  "  have  to  enact  a  State  statute.    That  provision 

That  any  person  vioUting  the  foregoing  provision,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  unconstitutional,  and  "  entirely 

or  aiding  in  its  violation,  or  inciting  thereto,  shall,  unnecessary.      If  we  enact  a  constitutoonai 

for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  law,  all  laws  of  the  States  inconsistent  there- 

$600  to  the  person  aggrieved  thereby.  ^ith  are  virtually  annulled,  because  the  Con- 

"  If  a  whole  congregation  or  all  the  pas-  stitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that 

sengers  of  a  steamboat  or  car  violate  some  of  *  this  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pnr- 

the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section,  every  suance  thereof  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 

one  so  aiding  in  or  inciting  to  such  violation  land,  the  constitution  and  laws  of  any  State  to 

should  not  be  liable  to  and  tbe  party  aggrieved  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'    The  section 

be  entitled  to  recover  from  each  one  a  penalty  «  unnecessary,  and  worse.    In  any  view  we 

of  $500.     And  in  case  the  offence  complained  should  strike  out  the  words    whether  national 

of  be  a  refusal  of  burial,  who  is  to  recover  the  or  State,'  and  thus  suffer  tbe  section  to  have 

penalty  ?     The  deceased  is  not  aggrieved,  and  »ach  effect  as  the  courts  may  properly  give 

cannot  bring  suit  if  he  is.    I  suggest  after  the  to  it.                                        ,            j.is  j   •♦ 

word  *  grave,'  eleventh  line  of  the  section,  this  "The  amendment  bemg  thus  modified,  its 

amendment ;  "  effect  is  not  impaired.     The  question  now 

PH>vui.d,  That  the  party  aggrieved  shall  not  re-  arises  whether  ^l^^*  *°j;°^^°*J^^^^ 

cover  more  than  one  penalty ;  and,  where  the  offence  constitutional  power  of  the  General  Goven^ 

»  a  refusal  of  burial,  the  penalty  aforesaid  may  be  ment.     The  Ku-klux  bill,  which  we  passeu 
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uader  the  authority  of  the  foarteenth  amend-  nesty.    Political  disabilities,  whatever  apology 

ment,  was  in  aid  of  the  suppression  of  insurrec-  or  excuse  might  have  existed  for  them  when 

tion  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  they  were  imposed,  have  ceased  to  have  any 

peace,  and  was  clearly  national  in  its  cnarao-  reasonable  ground  for  existence.    The  last  of 

ter.   It  may  be  insisted  that  the  Greneral  Gov-  the  Southern  States  is  admitted  to  its  full 

eminent  cannot  enact  a  law  generally  regu-  privileges  as  a  member  of  the  brotherhood  of 

kting  inns  and  cemeteries,  scliools,  churches,  States ;  the  constitutional  amendments,  intend- 

colleges,  etc.,  in  the  States.    If  this  law,  as  ed  to  secure  the  principles  established  by  the 

modified,  does  undertake  such  regulation,  un-  war  and  subsequent  events,  have  been  accepted 

less  there  is  some  express  authority  in  the  as  valid.    There  can  be  no  fear  or  danger  of 

CoDstitution  giving  us  this  power,  I  agree  that  their  being  disturbed.    Political  rights  once 

the  act  is  unoonstitutionaL  acquired  by  a  people  are  not  surrendered  ex- 

**  Bat  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  cept  through  the  process  of  despotism,  a  pro- 
Massachusetts,  as  modified,  in  no  manner  cess  from  which  we  need  fear  nothing  unless 
aiffiumes  to  regulate  the  relations  of  common  we  are  untrue  to  ourselves  and  to  all  the  tra- 
carrlers,  inn-keepers,  etc.,  with  the  public,  ditions  and  instincts  of  our  race. 
All  this  it  leaves  to  the  States,  excepting  that  *^  A  few  words  more,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
it  provides  that  every  citizen  shall  be  treated  shall  have  done.  I  have  said,  sir,  that  I  re- 
as  a  citizen,  be  he  white  or  colored.  That  is  gard  the  attempt  to  attach  the  supplementary 
constitutional.  If  the  people  of  South  Oaro-  Uivil  Rights  biU  to  the  pending  measure  as  an 
Una,  in  their  former  animosity  to  the  people  of  unfriencQy  act  toward  the  former.  Well  may 
New  England,  should  deprive  them  of  the  the  Oivil  Rights  bill  ask  to  be  delivered  from 
common  rights  of  citizenship  in  that  State,  such  peril.  I  say,  also,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
sbopld  refuse  thera  the  accommodation  of  cars  attempt  to  unite  these  two  measures  is  in  effect 
or  inns,  we  would  find  some  constitutional  an  unfriendly  act  to  the  amnesty  measure.  I 
power  to  protect  them  in  the  equal  rights  do  not  charge  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
of  American  citizenship.  We  have  the  same  with  the  purpose  to  defeat  the  anmesty  bill 
right  and  are  nnder  the  same  obligation  to  the  by  this  unnecessary  and  unnatural  union.  I 
citizens  of  color.  do  say  that  the  amnesty  bill  is  endangered  by 

"This  act  virtually  says  there  has  existed  in  the  alliance.    I  shall  work  for  the  passage  of 

this  country  an  enslaved  and  degraded  race ;  each  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.    That 

and  the  people  have  prejudices  incident  to  moment  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  considerably 

their  bemg  associated  with  slavery.    We  have  ddayed  by  attempting  to  unite  them.     The 

jttst  passed  through  a  war  from  which  we  have  amnesty  bill  is  the  pending  bill.    I  say  let  us 

garnered  three  great  principles  which  it  is  the  now  work  for  that.  Were  the  bill  of  the  Senator 

purpose  of  this  law  to  enforce.    One  is,  that  from  Massachusetts  the  pending  measure,  or 

every  person  in  the  land  has  a  chartered  right  were  there  good  reason  to  suppose  that  each 

to  freedom.     Before  the  thirteenth  amend-  would  be  strengthened  by  the  other,  I  should" 

ment  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  State  to  make  say  let  us  work  for  that." 
&oy  one  a  slave.    They  did  by  State  law  make 

four  million  such ;   and  the  Supreme  Oourt  Meanwhile,  in  the  House,  on  January  15th, 

held  that  the  slaves  had  none  of  the  rights  of  Mr.  Hale,  of  Maine,  said :  ^^  I  move  to  suspend 

freemen.    Now,  every  man  has  a  charter  for  the  rules  for  the  purpose  of  putting  upon  its  pas- 

his  freedom,  which  no  State,  no  power  on  sage  a  bill  for  the  removal  of  legal  and  politi- 

wth  can  take  from  him.  oal  disabilities  imposed  by  the  third  section  of 

**'  I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendments  to  the 

from  Massachusetts,  after  due  consideration  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

by  him,  will  be  properly  amended  and  be  The  bill  was  read. 

passed  by  this  Senate.    To  that  end  I  prefer  The  first  section  provides  for  the  removal 

that  it  should  be  presented  as  an  independent  of  all  legal  and  political  disabilities  imposed 

Vill,  80  as  to  require  only  a  majority  and  not  a  by  the  third  section  of  the  fourteenth  article 

two-thirds  vote  to  pass  it.     But  of  that  he  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

must  be  the  judge.  United  *  States,  on  the  persons  tiierein  men- 

"Mr.  President,  I  have  a  word  to  say  as  to  tioned,  because  of  their  having  engaged  in  in- 

the  proposed  amnesty.    There  are  conflicting  surrection  or   rebellion  against  the   United 

coittiderations,  some  prompting  me  to  vote  States,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies 

for,  and  some  to  vote  against  it.    Understand-  thereof;  provided  the  act  shall  not  apply  to 

ing  that  a  proposition  is  to  be  make  to  strike  or  in  any  way  affect  or  remove  the  disabilities 

oat  all  the  exceplaons  in  the  bill  and  to  make  of  any  person  included  in  either  of  the  follow- 

the  amnesty  universal,  I  will,  while  I  have  ing  classes,  namely :  First.  Members  of  the 

the  floor,  say  to  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  Congress  of  the  Union  who  withdrew  there- 

passage  of  the  bill,  that  if  they  undertake  thus  from  to  aid  the  rebellion.     Second.  OflScers 

to  change  the  bill  they  will  lose  many  votes,  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy  of  the  United  States 

pr^ably  enough  to  defeat  the  measure."  who,  being  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 

Mr.  Sawyer,  of  South  Carolina,  said :  "  No  left  said  Army  or  Navy  and  aided  the  rebel- 
wand  principle  is  sacrificed  by  granting  am-  lion. 
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The  second  section  provides  that  before  any  son,  Eogere,  Sargent,  Shober,  Stoufthton^  Stowcll. 

person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  St.  John,  Dwiflrht  Towngend,  Wolden,  Williams  of 

act,  he  shall,  within  the  district  where  he  re-  ^^»°«i  "^^  Young--8r. 

sides,  before  a  clerk  of  some  court  of  the  So  (two-thirds  voting  in  favor  thereof)  the 

United  States,  or  a  United  States  commission-  rales  were  suspended,  and  the  bill  (H.  B.  No. 

er,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  affirmation  1050)  was  passed, 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States,  and  to  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  In  the  Senate,  on  January  22d,  Mr.  Kobert- 
to  the  same,  which  oath  or  affirmation  i^all  son,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  to  proceed  to 
be  forwarded  by  said  officer  to  the  Secretary  the  consideration  of  House  bill  No.  1060,  and 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  cause  to  lay  aside  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  in 
a  list  of  all  persons  complying  with  the  pro-  order  to  proceed  to  its  consideration, 
visions  of  this  act  to  be  laid  before  Congress  Mr.  Trumbull  said :  ^*  I  hope  that  the  mo- 
at the  opening  of  Qach  session  thereof;  and  tion  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  Trill 
the  officer  before  whom  such  oath  or  affirma-  prevail,  for  two  reasons :  In  the  first  place, 
tion  is  made  shall  give  to  the  person  taking  it  the  last  bill  that  passed  tlie  House  is  the  most 
a  certificate  of  the  fact,  under  such  forms  and  liberal  one,  and  it  is  the  best  one ;  and,  in  the 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  second  place,  we  shall  thereby  have  an  oppor- 
prescribe.  tunity,  if  there  is  a  migority  of  the  Senate  in 

The  question  was  taken  upon  suspending  favor  of  amnesty,  of  voting  against  all  amend- 

the  rules  and  passing  the  bill ;  and  upon  a  di*  ments,  passing  the  bill,  and  making  it  a  law 

vision  there  were— yeas  168.  at  once,  and  this  will  bring  us  to  a  vote  at 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  yeas  and  some  time.     We  shall  never  accomplish  any 

nays ;  and  there  were— yeas  171,  nays  81,  not  thing  by  constantly  loading  down  amnesty 

voting,  37;  as  follows:  bills  by  riders.    I  know,  or  have  reason  to 

know,  at  least,  I  believe,  that  there  are  a  nnm- 

Yi!:A8--MeBsr8.  Acker,  Ames,  Archer.  Arthur,  ^^^  ^f  Senators  who  are  opposed  to  any  gen- 
Banks,  Barber,  Barnum,  Barry,  Beck,  Bell,  Bev-  ^^^i  ^^  ^  ,  ,.«  ^^,  *i,^„««^  ^^^a^^^Z^^^. 
eridffe  Bigg8,  bingham,'Bird,  iinstin  felair,  'james  e^al  amnesty  bill,  and  they  are  ready  t»  vote 
G.  Blab,  Braxton,  Bright,  George  M.  Brooks,  James  for  any  and  every  amendment  that  is  ofiiered, 
Brooksj  Buckley,  Burchard,  Burdctt,  Caldwell,  Car-  with  a  view  of  embarrassing  the  bill  and  de- 
roll,  William  T.  Clarke,  Coghlan,  Comingo.  Conner,  feating  it     I  have  no  doubt  there  are  some 

gre?:ffiy,^Dttn^^  Senators,  conscientiously,  ^.cording  to  thdr 

Eames!  Edwards,  Eldri^ge,  |ly,  Far^ell,  Fmkelni  convictions  of  duty,  opposed  to  a  general  am- 

bur§,Forker,  Charles  Foster,  Wilder  D.Foster,  Five,  nesty  bill— I  SO  understand   them— and,  of 

Garneld,  Garrett,  Getz,  Golladay,  Griffith,  Halde-  course,    those    Senators    will    vote   for  any 

man.  Hale,  Ilalaey,  Ilambleton,  Hancock,  Handley,  amendment  that  may  be  offered :  but  I  trost 

Hanks,  Harper,  Geortro  E.  Hams,  John  T.  Hams,  x-l^x  xt  ^  ,^„i   xi^^^aI  ^i?  .mn^of^    fii/^oA  h-Iia 

Hawley,  Hay,  Gerry  W.  Hazleton,  iohn  W.  Hazleton  J^??^  the  real  friends  of  amnesty,  those  iv ho 

Hereford,  Herndon,  Hlbbard,  Hill,  Holman,  Hooper,  beheve  that  the  peace  of  tins  country,  the 

Houghton,  Kelley,  Kellogg,  Kerr,  Ketoham,  King,  restoration  of  good  feeling,  and  the  estabhsh- 

Kinsella,  Lamison,  Lamport,  Leach,  Lewis,  Lynch,  ment  of  better  governments  in  the  South,  will 

Manson^  Marshal^   McClelland^  McCormick,   Mc-  ^^  promoted  by  the  passage  of  a  liberal  am- 

Grew,  McHenrv,  Mclntyro,  McKee,  McNeely,  Mer- i    v*n  -„:n  ^4, ^;i  *!v^.v*.i.^«  ««>j  4.»irA  41ia  Kill 

nam,  Merrick,  ^enjamii  ±  Meveri,  Mitchell  Mon-  n^sty  bill,  will  stand  together  and  take  the  bUl 

roe,  Morey,  Morgan,  Leonard  Meyers,  Niblack,  Hosea  as  the  House  has  passed  it,  and  let  us  msKe  it 


H.  Boberts,  William  B.  Roberts,  Koosevelt,  Sawyer,  r^**^^*^  ^  '       j  ^  j  v    ^^\.^ma 

Scofleld,  Sessions,  Sheldon,  Shellabarger,  slicrwood,  POsed  to  amnesty,  and  supported  by  others, 

Shoemaker,  Slater,   Slocum,  Sloss,    H.  Boardman  suppose,    because    they  thmk    them    proper 

Smith,  John  A.  Smith,Worthinf^n  C.  Smith,  Snapp,  ainendments.^^ 

Snyder,  B.  Milton  Speer,  Thomas  J.  Speer,  Stark-         ^^    Conkling,  of  New  York,  said:   "Mr. 

weather,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Storm,  Strong,  Suther-  i>  ^  -j^^a  t  j^^^^*  Av^i  ^»i1;o.^  n*JU«.  i^r^rrMAfctT 

land,  Swann,  Svpher,  Terry:  Thomw,  TumV  Tut-  President,  I  do  not  feel  caDed  upon  to  votejor 

hill,  Twiohell.  Upson,  Van  Trump,  Vaughan,  Voor-  this  motion,  and  certamly  not  for  the  reasons 

hees,  Waddell,Wakeman,  Wallace,  WarreiJ,  Wells,  which  have  been  given  us.     It  is  suggested, 

Wheeler,  Whiteley,  Whitthorne,  Willard,  Williams  firgf  that  the  bill,  in  favor  of  which  the  motion 

WoSl-m''''^'  ''''^"'  '^*  ^'^'''°'  Winchester,  and  -^  ^^^^  ^^  postpone  the  pending  measure,  is 

NATs-Messrs.  Ambler,  Beatty,  Bnfflnton,  Co-  more  liberal  than  the  one  we  have  Jefore  us, 

burn.  Conger,  Dunnell,  Goodrich,  Hoar,  Killinger,  in  that  it  extends  amnesty  to  men  who  asaera- 

Lansing,  Lowe,  Mavnard,  McCrary,  McJunkin,  Mer-  bled  in  Southern  conventions,  as  they  were 

cur,  OiT,  Packard,  Fockor,  Palmer,  Porter,  Rainey,  called,  and  voted  their  States  out  of  the  Union, 

?S:;;;r^Crf^afrr>V Ju?Jl 'jtffi  -^o  mauRnrated,  under  solenm  form.,  the  revj 

M.  Wilson— 81.  olution  which  plunged  the  nation  mto  the  xieu 

Not  Vomio— Messrs.    Adams,   Averill,   Bigby,  Sea  of  war.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  i 

Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Roderick  B.  Butler,  Camp-  would  rather  have  some  other  recommenda- 

bell.  Freeman  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cox,  Creely,  De  Large,  ^j         f  ^^    j  ^ter  bill  of  the  House  than  this. 

EUiott,  Famsworth,    Henrv   D.    Foster,    Harmer,         u-o  *  t     ^       a^ i.  -«.^-^  *>».f{/.n1arlT  of 

Haxeni,  Hays,  Kendall,  McKinney,  Moore,  Mor'  ,  "But  I  rose  to  speak  niore  P«^C^.^^^^^^^ 

phis,  Negley,  Perce,  Eli  Perry,  Peters,  Piatt,  Robin-  the  other  ground  on  which  an  appeal  is  maae 
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to  us  to  yot«  in  favor  of  the  motion  now  r^ade  the  majority  of  the  people,  as  expressed  at  the 
bj  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  We  are  polls  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  delegates, 
aaked  to  do  it  because  it  will  divest  the  nieas-  The  men  who  were  thus  gailty  of  a  doable 
nre  before  the  Senate  of  the  amendment  which,  crime,  and  who  have  upon  them  all  the  re- 
after  a  considerable  debate,  was  adopted,  and  sponsibilities  and  the  consequences  of  that 
because  it  will  reopen  a  question  of  order.  I  rebellion,  it  is  proposed  to  amnesty  by  this 
will  not  speak,  of  the  amendment,  but  I  want  second  bill ;  and  that  is  offered  as  an  argument 
to  say  a  word  on  the  question  of  order.  why  the  former  bill  should  be  laid  aside,  and 

'*  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  offering  the  second  bill  taken  up  I 

his  amendment,  a  point  of  order  was  raised  ^^  Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  proceeding  will 

upon  it.    That  point  was  ruled  by  the  Presid-  go  on  upon  the  first  bill,  because,  if  the  second 

ing  Officer,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Rhode  bill  should  be  taken  up,  there  will  be  at  least 

Injand  (Mr.  Anthony),  then  occupying   the  an  effort  made  in  the  Senate  to  put  in  the 

chair.    An  appeal  was  taken  from  his  deci-  third  exception  that  is  left  out  by  the  second 

sion,  and  deliberately,  I  may  say  elaborately,  bill,  and  the  amendment  adopted  upon  the 

that  appeal  was  discussed  by  the  Senate,  and  first  bill  will  at  least  be  offered,  and  I  believe 

bjthe  action  of  the  Senate  the  law  was  laid  it  will  be  adopted  upon  the  second  bill,  and 

down  in  this  case  in  favor  of  the  propriety  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa^  MaseachuACtts  will  certainly  be  renewed  upon 

chusetts.  the  second  bill,  so  that  nothing  will  be  gained, 

^'Xow,  Mr.  President,  how  shall  it  be  said  but  much  time  will  be  lost,  because  we  shall 
that  those  who  want  a  vote  upon  the  amnesty  then  have  to  fight  over  the  very  ground  we 
bill,  either  for  or  against  it,  and  to  make  an  have  gone  over.  For  one,  I  am  ready  to  vote 
end  of  it,  ought  to  go  back,  take  up  a  measure  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
de  nato^  and  litigate  over  again,  not  only  the  sachusetts.  I  believe  the  amendment  that  I 
question  of  the  amendment  which  has  pre-  offered  as  applied  to  the  officers  of  a  church, 
Tailed,  but  even  a  prolix  question  of  order?  striking  out  those  words,  is  accepted  by  the 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  making  haste  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  so  that  my  amend- 
backward;  it  would  be  an  advance  crab-fash-  ment  is  agreed  to." 

ion  toward  a  result  and  finality  upon  the  am-  Mr.  Thurman  said :  "I  hope  the  motion  of 

nesty  bill.    And  I  wish,  for  one,  to  protest  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  prevail, 

against  being  classed  with  the  enemies  of  am-  and  I  think  it  will  require  very  little  reflection 

nesty  in  any  form  if  I  am  unable  to  see  the  on  the  part  of  any  Senator  to  see  that,  if  it 

propriety,  at  this  late  day,  of  undoing  all  that  does  prevail,  instead  of  losing  time,  we  shall 

we  have  done,  and  going  back  and  proceeding  gain  time. 

a^ain  to  rehearse  and  rehash  questions  of  ^'  First,  in  regard  to  the  amendment  that  has 

amendments  already  passed  upon,  and  final  been  adopted  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 

action  recorded,  and  even  opening  questions  from  Indiana,  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  will 

of  order,  which  have  not  only  been  made  and  see  the  necessity  of  offering  it  again,  for  there 

decided,  but  argued  elaborately  and  decided  was  but  one  man  at  whom  it  was  aimed ;  no 

hj  the  Senate  itself.  other  name  was  suggested ;  no  other  possible 

'^Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  name  was  spoken  of;  it  was  only  in  respect  to 

ator  from  Massachusetts  has  been  elaborately  the  Senator-elect  from  North  Carolina  that  the 

discussed.    Why  not  vote  upon  it?    Can  there  amendment  was  supposed  to  have  any  effect, 

be  any  doubt  that  we  shall  save  time  by  ad-  and  he  has  resigned  all  claim  to  that  office,  so 

hering  to  the  present  bill,  availing  ourselves  that  now,  if  the  amendment  were  put  on  the 

of  80  much  work  as  we  have  done,  which  it  bill,  it  would  be  without  any  office  or  effect 

has  taken,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  fortnight  to  ac-  whatever. 

compliah  ?     Why  throw  that  away,  and  go  "  Then,  in  regard  to  the  other  matter,  the 

back  to  the  beginning,  and  litigate  over  again  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 

all  questions,  including  questions  of  order  and  setts,  a  point  of  order  was  raised.    The  Sen- 

ofform?"  ator  from  New  York  objects  to  going  into 

Mr.  Morton  said :  *'  I  think  there  cannot  be  that  question  of  order  again.    Let  the  Senator 

found  a  worse  class  of  men — ^men  more  unde-  understand  precisely  how  the  matter  stands, 

serving  of  amnesty,  than  the  men  who  at-  I  made  the  question  of  order.    The  Chair  had 

tempted  to  carry  the  States  out  of  the  Union  to  decide  it  without  argument,  for  the  rule 

by  their  votes  in  those  conventions.    In  some  required  him  to  decide  it  without  argument, 

of  those  conventions  the  vote  was  procured  by  He  did  decide  it,  and  ruled  that  the  amend- 

fraad ;   the   members   of  those  conventions  ment  was  in  order.    I  appealed.    The  appeal 

voted  for  ordinances  of  secession  in  defiance  was  debated,  and  the  decision  of  the  Chair 

of  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  was  sustained  by,  I  believe,  barely  a  minority 

the  States.    Take,  for  example,  the  State  of  of  one." 

Virginia,  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  State  of  Mr.  Sumner:  "Two." 

Alabama,  and  perhaps  others  can  be  named  Mr.  Thurman:   "Take  two,  if  you  please; 

J^here  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  adopted  it  is  a  ^  minimia  non  curat  whether  it  is  one 

hy  the  convention  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  or  two ;  and  there  were  seventeen  absentees. 
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In  a  Senate  not  fall  by  any  means,  that  deci-  that  makes  an  exquisitely  fine  heading  to  a 

sion  was  sustained  simply  by  a  minority  of  one  speech,  or  perhaps  to  a  bUl ;  but  I  submit  to 

or  two.    Is  that  a  decision  that  ought  to  gov-  the  Senate  that  it  is  not  the  kind  of  considera- 

ern?    Is  that  a  decision  that  ought  to  stand  9  tion  that  should  make  us  depart  from  the  plain 

No,  sir ;  but  it  does  stand  as  long  as  this  bill  proper  modes  of  legieJation  which  require  that 

is  before  the  Senate.    I  cannot  renew  theques-  an  amnesty  bill  shall  stand  by  itself,  that,  as  it 

tion  of  order  on  this  bill,  because  the  question  requires  two-thirds  to  pass  it,  it  shall  not  have 

has  been  decided ;  but,  whencTer  a  new  bill  is  amendments  put  upon  it  which  can  be  made 

up,  then  I  can  make  the  question,  when  the  law  by  a  bare  migority  of  the  two  Houses  of 

Senator  from   Massachusetts  shall   offer  his  Congress,  that  it  shall  not  have  amendments 

amendment  again ;  and,  it  is  in  order  that  the  put  on  it  that  have  no  relation  properly  to  the 

sense  first  of  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen-  subject-matter  of  the  bill.    I  say  this  reason 

ate  and  then  of  a  fall  Senate  may  be  taken  that  has  been  given  is  altogether  insufficient 

upon  that  point  that  I  for  one  wish  to  see  the  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  given, 
present  bill  postponed,  and  the  other  taken  up,        "  Under  what  clause  of  the  Constitution, 

in  order  that  the  question  may  be  made.  pniy,  is  this  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 

**  Now,  sir,  in  reference  to  that  question,  no  chusetts  brought  forward  ?  Of  course  under 
man  answered  the  argument,  no  man,  I  think,  the  fourteenth  amendment.  I  do  not  suppose 
can  answer  the  argument,  that  if  you  were  to  it  is  under  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
put  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  although  that,  it  seems,  is  above  the  Const!- 
Massachusetts  and  pass  this  bill  through  the  tution  in  the  minds  of  some.  It  is  not  under 
Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote  and  send  it  to  the  e  plurihus  unvm.  I  think  you,  Mr.  President 
Ilouse  of  Kepresentatives,  and  there  should  (Mr.  Carpenter  in  the  chair),  exploded  that 
there  be  a  msyority  for  it,  but  less  than  two-  once.  It  is  not,  then,  under  eplurihus  unvmy 
thirds,  then  you  would  have  this  great  spec-  or  under  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  bnt 
tacle  presented,  of  one-half  of  that  bill  passed  it  is  under  the  fourteenth  article  of  amend- 
by  the  necessary  constitutional  majority  to  ments  to  the  Constitution, 
enact  it  into  a  law,  and  the  residue  of  the  bill  **  Now,  what  is  it  that  this  bill  assumes  to 
not  passed  by  a  sufficient  number  of  votes;  regulate?  The  privileges  of  American  citi- 
and  where,  then,  is  your  law  ?  What  part  of  zens.  That  is  the  thinff.  It  is  the  privileges 
it  is  law,  and  what  part  of  it  is  not  law  ?  No  of  American  citizens.  What  are  these  privi- 
one  has  answered  that  question.  Whether  leges  ?  The  privilege  to  go  into  all  places  that 
gentlemen  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  an-  are  created  or  regulated  by  law,  the  privilege 
swer  it  or  not,  I  leave  it  for  others  to  decide,  of  every  citizen  to  go  into  such  a  place  and  to 
but  that  is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  met.  .  e^ioj  whatever  is  there  to  be  enjoyed.    That 

*^The  bill  which  the  Senator  from  Massa-  is  the  proposition.    Whatever  is  created  or 

chusetts  offers  as  an  amendment  to  the  am-  regulated  by  law  is  a  matter  in  which  every 

nesty  bill  has  never  been  referred  to  a  com-  citizen  has  equal  privileges.     Therefore  rU 

mittee  at  this  session.    A  similar  bill  was  re-  citizens  have  an  equal  privilege  to  go  into  a 

ferred  at  a  former  session  and  reported  against,  hotel  and  abide  there ;  all  have  an  equal  priri- 

He  takes  that  old  bill,  greatly  enlarges  it,  makes  lege  to  go  into  a  theatre  and  to  witness  the 

it  more  obnoxious  to  constitutional  objections  performance,  to  go  into  a  church  if  it  is  an  in- 

than  his  old  bill  was,  and,  without  any  refer-  corporated  church,  and  nearly  all  churches 

ence  to  a  committee  at  all,  moves  it  as  an  are,  and  to  be  seated  there ;  to  be  buried  in 

amendment  to  thia  bill,  and  so  imperfect  that  any  cemetery  if  it  belongs  to  an  incorporated 

on  aU  sides  we  see  it  has  to  be  amended.  It  has  association,  and  most  of  the  cemeteries  do; 

undergone  no  sufficient  scrutiny  at  all.    The  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.    Tliese 

defects  pointed  out  are  so  glaring,  even  if  the  are  privileges,  it  is  said,  that  belong  to  the 

measure  were  ever  so  constitutional,  that  the  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  that  are  gnar- 

Senator  is  obliged  to  accept  amendments  the  anteed  to  him  by  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
moment  they  are  offered.  "  Now,  I  want  Senators  to  bear  in  mind  the 

^^And  now  this  bill  that  is  to  be  amended  language  of  that  amendment  that  I  shall  pres- 
here  in  open  Senate  by  these  straggling  amend-  ently  call  their  attention  more  particularly  to. 
ments,  with  no  careful  examination  of  them.  The  difference  between  privilege  and  protec- 
no  sitting  down  in  a  committee-room  and  care-  tion  is  clearly  recognized  in  this  constitntional 
fully  discussing  the  details  of  the  measure,  as  amendment.  It  is  privileges  that  we  are  deal- 
would  be  necessary  if  it  were  ever  so  constitu-  ing  with  now ;  it  is  not  with  protection.  This 
tional — this  bill  of  mere  ordinary  legislation  is  is  a  bill  to  secure  to  every  one  equal  privilege?, 
to  be  forced  on  to  this  amnesty  bill,  for  what  not  equal  protection  against  injury  or  wrong 
purpose  ?  That  you  may  have  a  fine  rhetorical  or  outrage  or  violence.  It  is  not  to  secure 
sentence,  that  justice  went  with  grace;  that  eitlier  life  or  liberty  or  property,  because  a 
you  were  just  as  well  as  generous ;  and  that  man's  life  does  not  depend  on  whether  he  can 
while  you  held  out  amnesty  to  the  white  peo-  eo  into  a  theatre  or  not ;  his  liberty  does  not 
pie  of  the  South,  in  the  same  hands  you  held  aepend  on  whether  he  can  go  into  a  theatre 
out  justice  to  the  black  people  all  over  the  or  not;  his  property  does  not  depend  on 
country  I    That  is  all  very  beautiful  rhetoric ;  whether  he  can  go  into  a  theatre  or  not. 
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"It  is  not  life,  or  liberty,  or  property,  then,  "  Of  course  that  clause  gives  no  sanction  to 

that  we  are  called  upon  by  this  bill  to  protect,  this  bill.    This  biU  cannot  fall  under  that,  for, 

It  is  not  the  protection  of  either  of  thera,  but  in  the  first  place,  no  State  has  depriyed  any 

it  is  the  privileges  which  it  is  said  belong  to  a  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 

citizen  of  the  United  States  that  this  bill  is  due  process  of  law.    But  the  privilege  and  im- 

designed  to  protect  and  enforce.    Now,  what  munity  here  spoken  of  are  neither  life,  liberty, 

eajs   the    constitutional   amendment   under  nor  property,  as  I 'have  already  stated.    Then 

vhich  alone  yoa  can  claim  any  power  to  pass  what  is  the  last  clause? " 

any  such  bill  ?     It  is  as  plain  as  the  spectacles  Nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 

oil  my  nose :  "  the  equal  proteotion  of  the  laws. 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  '^That,  taken  in  connection  with  the  first 

shall  abridge  the  privilegea  or  immunities  of  citizens  clause  which  relates  to  privileges  and  immu- 

of  the  United  States.  nities,   shows  that  what  is  there  meant  by 

^'Xo  State  shall  make  the  law  or  enforce  *  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws '  is  that  each 

the  law.    Well,  sir,  the  law  must  be  made  person  shall  be  entitled  to  that  protection 

either  by  the  Federal  Grovemment  or  by  the  which  the  law  affords  for  their  life,  liberty,  and 

State  government,  or  it  is  no  law  at  all.    It  property  to  the  other  citizens  in  the  State ; 

most  be  either  a  law  recognized  as  the  law  of  and  that  is  all  of  that. 

the  State,  and  therefore  impliedly  made  by  it,.  "  With  all  the  tautology  of  this  amendment 

or  expressly  made  by  it  through  its  legislative  to  the  Constitution  you  find  what  is  very  clear, 

body,  or  it  must  be  a  law  of  the  Federal  Gov-  that  it  speaks  of  ^  privileges  and  immunities  ^ 

emment,  otherwise  it  is  no  law  at  all.    Now,  as  one  thing ;  it  speaks  of  *  life,  liberty,  and 

the  Constitution  says  that  no  State  shall  make  property '  in  another  sentence ;  and  it  speaks 

or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  of  the  ^  protection  of  the  laws '  as  not  a  privi- 

privileges  or  immunities  of  the  citizen.  lege  or  immunity,  but  as  another  right  that 

''  Take  the  case  of  South  Carolina.  My  belongs  to  a  citizen.  But  this  bill  is  only  to 
friend  (Mr.  Sawyer)  has  said  this  morning  secure  privileges  and  immunities,  and  in  re- 
that  nnder  the  law  of  South  Carolina  a  rail-  spect  to  them  the  Constitution  is  plain  that 
road  company  can  make  no  discrimination  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  to  de- 
betweeu  white  and  black  passengers.  I  sup-  prive  any  citizen  of  them,  and  it  is  equally 
pose  it  is  the  same  in  hotels,  too,  and  the  same  clear  that  you  have  no  right  to  interfere  untU 
in  schools.  Now,  what  do  yon  say  ?  Has  the  State  has  made  or  enforced  such  a  law. 
South  Carolina  made  or  enforced  any  law  that  ^*  I  say,  then,  without  going  further  into  this 
abridges  any  citizen  in  his  privileges  or  immu-  matter,  although  the  subject  is  by  no  means 
nities?  No,  sir ;  just  the  reverse  is  the  truth,  exhausted,  that  to  my  mind  nothing  is  clearer 
And  yet  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  pro-  than  that  this  bill  is  a  plain  usurpation  of 
poses  to  go  down  Into  South  Carolina,  take  power  that  does  not  belong  to  Congress  at  all, 
away  these  cases  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  and,  if  so,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  merits 
State  courts,  transfer  them  all  into  the  Federal  of  the  general  subject,  that  is  a  sufficient 
conrts,  forfeit  State  charters,  interfere  with  reason  with  me  for  voting  against  it. 
State  rules,  interfere  with  the  worship  of  re-  Mr.  Morton  said:  "Mr.  President,  there  is 
ligion  iu  churches,  interfere  with  every  thing  no  disability  arising  under  the  Constitution  and 
—in  a  word,  while  the  State  itself  has  not  de-  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  under  the 
priced  a  single  citizen,  white  or  black,  of  any  fourteenth  amendment,  as  to  the  right  to  hold 
privilege  or  immunity  that  belongs  to  him.  office ;  and  it  is  now  proposed  by  the  Senator 
And  yet  it  is  said  that  this  bill  is  constitution-  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Sawyer),  who  has 
al  under  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  given  notice  of  his  motion,  to  strike  out  the 
which  only  gires  you  authority  to  act  where  exceptions  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  and 
the  State  has  made  or  enforced  a  law  that  de-  make  amnesty  universal. 
prived  a  citizen  of  his  privileges  or  immuni-  *^  The  fourteenth  amendment  was  adopted 
ties,  which  gives  you  no  right  to  act  unless  by  Congress  in  1866,  and  ]>resented  to  the 
the  State  has  made  or  enforced  such  a  law  as  States  for  their  ratification.  It  was  done  at  a 
that!  Under  a  Constitution  which  says  that,  time  when  it  was  understood  that  all  punish- 
nntQ  the  State  has  made  or  enforced  such  a  ment  had  passed  by,  that  nobody  would  be 
l4v»  you  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  punished  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
have  no  power  at  all,  the  Senator  from  Massa-  for  having  taken  part  in  the  rebellion.  It  was 
ehiLsetts  wipes  it  all  away,  and  says  that  he  done  then  as  the  only  and  the  last  means  of 
will  go  down  there  with  this  bill  of  his,  a  sup-  fixing  a  stigma  and  a  legal  disapprobation  upon 
plementary  civil  rights  bill,  and  assume  the  the  ringleaders  and  the  authors  of  the  rebel- 
whole  protection  of  all  the  privileges  and  im-  lion.  Those  to  whom  the  fourteenth  amend- 
mnnities  that  belong  to  every  man  in  that  ment  was  made  applicable  were  believed  to  be 
State  I  the  authors  of  the  rebellion,  men  who  had  got- 

*'  Well,  sir,  what  more  does  the  fourteenth  ten  it  up,  who  had  brought  it  upon  the  coun- 

amendment  say? "  try,  the  old  politicians  who  had  been  at  work 

^'or  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  ^^  i*  ^^^  yeais,  and  it  was  intended  to  make 

"bsrty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.  them  ineligible  to  hold  office.    All  prospect  of 
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their  pnnishment  otherwise  had  passed  by,  and  tracted  fangs.  Those  men  haTe  been  cast  in 
all  that  was  left  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  the  mould  of  the  rebellion,  and  thej  cannot 
United  States,  in  the  way  of  marking  their  bend.  They  mnst  go  down  into  history  as 
disapprobation  of  the  rebellion,  was,  by  this  they  have  lived — rebels.  They  mnst  die  as 
amendment,  to  render  the  authors  of  it  ineligi-  they  have  lived.  Whatever  dignity  history 
ble  to  office.  It  was  provided,  however,  in  the  may  give  to  their  character,  will  depend  en- 
concluding  part  of  this  section  of  the  amend-  tirely  upon  their  maintaining  their  consistency 
ment,  that  the  disability  might  be  removed  by  — ^maintaining  the  character  of  rebels  until 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House  of  Congress.  they  have  passed  away.    This  may  not  be  the 

*^  I  believe  that  any  proposition  to  grant  uni-  case  with  the  great  minority  of  the  people  of 

versal  amnesty  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  South,  but  it  is  certainly  true  of  those 

the  amendment,  if  not  of  its  letter.   As  was  re-  men  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  authors  of  the 

marked  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  rebellion. 

Frelinghuysen),  the  other  day,  it  was  not  in-  "  And,  Mr.  President,  this  rebellion  did  not 

tended  to  put  it  into  the  power  of  Congress  go  up  from  the  people.    It  was  not  the  work 

absolutely  to  abrogate   that  section  of  the  of  the  people.    It  came  down  from  the  politi- 

amendment,  but  to  put  into  the  power  of  Con-  cians  to  the  people.    It  was  not  forced  by  the 

gress  to  relieve  the  disability  in  any  given  case  mass  of  the  people  upon  the  politicians,  but  was 

where  it  might  be  thought  proper  to  do  so—;  essentially  the  work  of  politicians  and  the  re- 

where  the  merit  or  the  condition  of  the  appli-  suit  of  political  machinations  that  had  been 

cant  was  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  favor  of  carried  on  for  more  than  thirty  years;  and 

Congress,  giving  it  the  power  by  a  two-thirds  the  question  is,  whether  the  men  who  had  been 

vote  in  that  case  to  relieve  the  disability.    But  engaged  in  these  machinations,  and  who,  by 

no  man  can  read  the  debates  which  occurred  the  practice  of  arts  for  many  years,  brought 

on  the  adoption  of  tbe  amendment,  without  this  great  calamity  upon  the  nation,  shall  be 

coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proposition  amnestied,  and  rendered  eligible  to  hold  the 

to  amnesty  by  classes  was  not  within  the  highest  office  in  the  Covemment. 

meaning  and  intendment  of  Congress  at  the  *^  As  I  said  before,  you  cannot  conciliate  the 

time  the  amendment  was  passed.  authors  of  the  rebellion.    Now,  how  will  am- 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  anmesty  ?   It  nesty  to  the  authors  of  the  rebellion  conciliate 

is  an  act  of  oblivion ;  it  is  a  proposition,  when  the  masses  of  the  Southern  people  ?     It  w^ 

we  consider  it  in  the  light  of  universal  amnes-  only  conciliate  them  by  being  a  concession 

ty,  to  place  the  authors  of  the  rebellion  upon  a  that  they  were  in  the  right,  and  that  wo  were 

footing  with  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  in  the  wrong.   This  is  the  way  in  which  it  will 

States,  and  to  authorize  them,  provided  they  conciliate  them,  and  it  can  do  it  in  no  other 

can  procure  the  suffrages,  to  hold  the  highest  way. 

offices  in  the  Government.  I  have  id  ways  "  As  I  remarked  before,  universal  amnesty 
voted  amnesty  to  every  man  who  has  asked  removes  the  last  mark  of  legal  disapprobation 
for  it  in  good  faith,  and  I  am  prepared  to  do  of  this  rebellion.  It  is  a  declaration  to  po^^* 
so  now.  I  believe  I  have  refused  in  one  in-  terity  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  re- 
stance  ;  but  it  was  because  the  applicant  had,  bell  ion,  that  it  involved  no  criminality,  that  it 
in  addition  to  being  a  Confederate  soldier,  been  was  simply  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  be- 
a  guerrilla.  I  believe  there  is  a  general  feeling  tween  parties,  in  which  there  was  no  crimi- 
on  ^he  part  of  Congress,  in  both  branches,  to  nality  on  either  side.  If  you  grant  anmesty  to 
grant  amnesty  to  every  man  who  will  ask  it  in  the  authors  of  the  rebellion,  you  cannot  con- 
good  faith,  except,  it  may  be,  to  the  principal  vince  the  children  twenty  years  hence  that 
authors  of  the  rebellion,  the  chief  criminals.  there  was  any  thing  wrong  in  that  rebellion.  It 

**  Mr.  President,  this  question  is  usually  con-  will  be  regarded  as  a  mere  difference  between 
sidered  in  the  light  of  expediency  on  one  hand,  parties,  which  unfortunately  came  to  blows. 
or  in  the  light  of  feeling  or  hostility  on  the  "  The  question  now  is  whether  you  propose 
other.  I  propose  to  consider  it  from  a  higher  to  educate  the  children  of  this  country  and 
plane,  entirely  above  the  domain  of  feeling  or  those  yet  unborn  in  this  opinion  of  the  rebel- 
expedience.  I  think  there  is  a  great  principle  lion  ?  Sir,  in  twenty  years,  the  small  reasons 
involved  in  this  question,  which  Congress  of  expediency,  which  are  now  urged  in  favor 
ought  to  consider — ^a  principle  of  consistency,  of  general  amnesty,  will  be  forgotten,  and  all 
a  principle  of  duty  to  the  Government,  and  that  will  be  remembered  will  be  the  great  fact 
especially  a  principle  of  the  greatest  impor-  that  amnesty  was  awarded  to  the  authors  of 
tance  to  posterity.  the  rebellion,  and  some  of  them,  the  most  fia- 

"  The  principal  argument  in  favor  of  amnes-  grant  and  responsible  of  all,  were  afterward 

ty  is  expediency.    Let  me  consider  that  for  a  placed  in  the  highest  positions  in  the  Govem- 

moment.    Why  is  it  expedient  to  grant  amnes-  ment. 

ty  ?  It  is  said  that  it  will  conciliate  the  men  "  Now,  sir,  I  remove  this  question  froro  the 
who  have  been  engaged  in  rebellion.  So  far  as  domain  of  expediency  and  of  feeling ;  I P^^  )^ 
the  authors  of  the  rebellion  are  concerned,  you  upon  the  ground  of  high  principle ;  I  p"*  ^^ 
can  no  more  conciliate  them  than  you  can  upon  the  ground  of  our  duty  to  coming  genera- 
conciliate  rattlesnakes  by  restoring  their  ex-  tions,  to  the  children  that  are  now  growing  np 
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around  ns,  and  I  declare  it  Bolemnly  to  be  mj  Mr.  Hamlin :   *^  We  should  paj  their  ex- 
opinion  that  by  granting  universal  amnesty  we  penses." 

should  come  short  of  onr  duty  to  onrselves,  to  Mr.  Morton :  *^  The  Senator  says  *  pay  their 

oar  children^  and  to  tiiose  who  are  to  come  expenses.'    Yes,  we  shoald  pay  the  debts  on 

after  as.  both  sides.    That  is  the  inevitable  and  irre- 

"  If  any  man  believes  that  we  are  to  have  no  sistible  conclusion.  What  is  the  philosophy 
fatore  trouble  in  this  country,  that  this  rebel-  of  universal  amnesty  ?  If  the  authors  of  the 
lion  was  the  last,  that  opinion  is  contradicted  rebellion  ought  to  be  allowed  to  hold  office 
by  the  history  of  every  nation.  Troubles  may  just  as  if  nothing  had  occurred;  if  tb-ey 
occur  from  decade  to  decade.  We  shall  not  shoald  be  allowed  to  come  in  afterward  and 
have  a  rebellion  hereafter  on  account  of  sla-  become  the  law-makers  and  governors  of  this 
very;  that  has  passed  away;  but  we  may  have  country  while  they  are  the  great  criminals,  I 
it  for  a  thousand  other  causes.  There  may  be  ask  if  you  ought  to  make  any  difference  in  the 
local  dissatisfactions;  troubles  may  arise  in  payment  of  pensions  because  a  man  fought  on 
one  section  or  the  other ;  questions  of  disagree-  the  one  side  or  the  other  ? 
ment  and  heart-burning  and  estrangement  '^  Grant  universal  amnesty,  and  the  next 
may  arise  of  which  we  now  have  no  concep-  step  that  will  be  taken— and  it  is  a  philosophi- 
tiou  and  cannot  even  imagine;  and  are  we  cal  step,  and  one  that  cannot  be  resisted — 
prepared  to  say  that  the  worst  rebellion  in  will  be  to  pension  the  rebel  soldiers  and  put 
kiatory,  one  than  which  there  can  never  be  them  on  the  same  footing  with  the  loyal  sol- 
auother  more  wicked,  involved  no  criminality,  diers  of  this  country.  Every  argument  in 
and  that  the  very  authors  of  it  shall  be  d-  favor  of  amnesty  would  be  tenfold  stronger  in 
lowed  to  return  to  power  just  as  if  nothing  favor  of  that  measure,  and  why?  Because  pen- 
had  been  done  ?  If  we  shall  say  that  in  re-  sioning  rebel  soldiers  would  do  more  in  the 
gard  to  the  great  rebellion,  what  will  be  ^e  way  of  conciliating  the  South  and  of  attaching 
opinion  in  regard  to  future  troubles  that  may  them  to  the  Government  than  any  measure  of 
arise?  They  will  say  'There  is  no  danger;  amnesty  could  do.  If  you  grant  amnesty  to 
there  is  no  responsibility  except  the  danger  conciliate  the  South,  and  if  that  is  your  object, 
that  may  arise  daring  the  time  of  the  actual  then  I  tell  you  that  pensioning  the  rebel  sol- 
confliot;  there  is  to  be  no  responsibility  in  diers  will  go  much  further  than  granting  am- 
history.*  Then,  sir,  it  is  the  lesson  of  history  nesty,  and  it  is  a  legitimate  consequence  of  the 
that  is  involved.  same  argument.    Will  you  say  that  Davis,  or 

^'  Sir,  I  want  peace  in  the  South ;  I  want  it  Toombs,  or  Breckinridge,  should  be  admitted 
as  earnestly  as  any  man ;  but  I  want  peace  in  into  this  Senate  to  make  laws  for  the  loyal 
the  South  upon  correct  principles.  I  am  not  men  of  this  country,  while  the  rebel  soldiers 
wiliiDg  to  purchase  peace  by  conceding  that  should  be  excluded  from  the  pension-roll  ? 
they  were  right,  and  that  we  were  wrong.  There  would  be  no  sense  in  that.  If  you  are 
They  must  regard  universal  amnesty  in  that  to  admit  those  authors  of  the  rebellion  into 
light ;  history  must  regard  it  in  that  light.  thi9  Chamber,  I  ask  if  you  shoald  not  bring 
Only  the  other  day  we  had  an  argument  from  their  dead  and  bury  them  in  Arlington  along- 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  not  now  in  his  side  of  the  Federal  dead?  If  the  authors  of 
seat  (Mr.  Vickers),  to  the  effect  that  the  doc-  the  rebellion  are  to  become  your  companions 
trine  of  State  rights,  of  State  sovereignty,  was  on  this  floor,  shall  not  the  Confederate  dead, 
generally  accepted  in  the  South;  that  they  comparatively  their  innocent  victims,  become 
were  acting  upon  it;  they  believed  they  had  the  companions  of  your  soldiers  in  Arlington 
the  right  to  secede ;  they  were  honest,  and  and  other  national  cemeteries  ? 
therefore,  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  there  **  Mr.  President,  there  are  other  conse- 
shonld  have  been  universal  amnesty,  and  quences  to  follow,  other  legitimate  deductions 
every  thing  should  have  been  passed  over  and  from  the  logic  of  universal  amnesty,  not  only 
forgotten.  K  he  was  right  in  his  premises,  the  pensioning  of  rebel  soldiers,  but  the  pay- 
then  there  should  be  universal  anmesty ;  if  he  ment  of  rebels  for  their  property  taken  by  our 
was  wrong,  there  should  not  be.  If  we  grant  army  during  the  war.  I  ask  now,  I  might 
universal  amnesty,  we  concede  that  he  was  ask  the  Democratic  Senators  on  this  floor,  if 
right;  that  those  people  were  in  the  exercise  the  Democratic  party  is  not  now  committed  in 
of  what  they  believed  to  be  a  constitutionid  principle  to  the  payment  of  the  Confederates 
right ;  that  they  were  guilty  of  nothing  wrong,  for  their  property  taken  by  our  army  for  sup- 
and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  plies?  Why,  sir,  we  had  a  bill  before  the  Sen- 
we  should  let  by-gones  be  by-gones,  and  re-  ate  which  was  in  effect  to  authorize  loyal  per- 
store  them  to  their  place  in  the  Government,  sons  in  the  Southern  States  to  sue  in  the 

^'  Mr.  President,  when  we  come  to  that  con-  Court  of  Claims.    While  that  bill  was  under 

elusion,  other  conclusions  will  follow  inevi-  consideration,  the  Senator  from  California,  not 

tahly.    If  it  is  true  that  they  were  really  hon-  now  in  his  seat  (Mr.  Casserly),  offered  an 

est  upon  both  sides,  that  there  was  no  crimi-  amendment  to  extend  the  same  right  to  per- 

nality  involved,  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  re-  sons  who  had  been  pardoned  by  the  President, 

hellion  ought  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  or  whose  disabilities  had  been  removed  or 

places  of  power,  what  else  follows  ?  might  thereafter  be  removed.    Tlie  principle 
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involved  in  that  amendment  was  that,  in  re-  only  regret  that,  in  all  the  years  that  he 
gard  to  the  right  to  sue  the  Government  for  been  studying  this  mnsic,  he  has  found  no  nenr 
damages  and  for  property  taken,  there  should  tone,  nor  even  a  single  new  note.  It  is  the 
be  no  difference  between  loyal  men  and  those  same  old  note  again ;  it  is  the  same  old  tone 
engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  the  Senator  from  again ;  it  is  the  same  old  horrors  of  the  rebel- 
California  proposed  to  put  them  on  the  same  lion ;  it  is  the  same  old  wickedness  of  the  in- 
level  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  Upon  the  prin-  stigators  of  that  rebellion ;  it  is  the  same  old 
ciple  of  universal  amnesty  he  was  logical,  and  terrible  suflfering  that  that  rebellion  entuled 
his  amendment  received  the  vote  of  every  on  the  country ;  and  it  is  the  same  frightfal 
Democratic  Senator  present.  array  of  ghosts,  found  nowhere  except  in  the 

"  Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  say  some-  Senator's  imagination,  of  what  is  to  result  to 
thing  about  the  amendment  offered  by  the  this  country  should  the  Democratic  party  ever 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sumner).  I  get  into  power.  It  is  the  same  old  cry  of  pay- 
desire  to  say  that  I  shall  vote  for  that  amend-  ment  of  the  rebel  debt;  payment  of  pensions 
ment.  I  agree  with  him— justice  before  gen-  to  rebel  soldiers;  relnstitution  of  slavery;  re- 
erosity,  justice  before  spurious  magnanim-  fnsal  to  pay  our  own  debt ;  refusal  to  pay  pen- 
ity.''  sions  to  our  own  soldiers;  and  so  on  to  the 

Mr.  Thurman  said :  '*  If  the  Senator  consid-  end  of  the  tune.  These  are  charges  that  car- 
ers the  bill  wliich  came  from  the  House  a  bill  tainly  the  Senator  believes,  or  ho  would  not 
not  too  narrow  and  not  too  broad,  but  pre-  make  them ;  for  no  one  is  authorized  to  charge 
oisely  the  right  kind  of  a  bill,  containing  the  a  Senator,  especially  when  speaking  from  his 
proper  exceptions,  and  going  far  enough  in  its  place  in  this  Chamber,  with  asserting  what  he 
exceptions,  then  I  put  it  to  him,  why  have  does  not  believe.  There  are  diarges  which  nn- 
we  had  this  impassioned  denunciation  of  am-  doubtedly  the  Senator  believes;  apprehensions 
nesty  this  morning?  Where  was  there  any  which  his  lively  imagination  conjures  up  in  his 
thing  to  denounce?  There  has  been  no  amend-  fertile  brain,  but  which  I  venture  to  say  no 
ment  offered  to  this  bill  yet  to  strike  out  a  sin-  other  human  being,  in  the  whole  length  and 
gle  one  of  its  exceptions.  The  bill  is  here  as  it  breadth  of  the  Republic,  in  his  senses,  and  in- 
came  from  the  House  of  Representatives ;  it  is  telligent  enough  to  form  an  opinion,  does  he- 
before  us  as  it  cauie  from  the  House  of  Kepre-  lieve  for  one  single  instant, 
sentatives.  There  has  been  no  amendment  '^  Why,  how  is  it  ?  Payment  of  the  rebel 
offered  to  strike  out  a  single  one  of  the  excep-  debt  ?  How  is  it  to  be  paid  in  the  face  of  your 
tions  as  yet.  When  that  amendment  shall  be  fourteenth  amendment,  which  prohibits  even 
offered,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  the  par-  a  State  from  making  any  payment  of  it?  Pay- 
ticular  merits  of  that  exception,  and  say  wheth-  ment  of  pensions  to  rebel  soldiers  I  PositiTdj 
er  it  shall  be  stricken  out  or  not.  But  the  prohibited  by  your  fourteenth  amendment, 
friends  of  this  bill  have  again  and  again  pro-  Kepudiation  of  your  own  debt  I  Its  payment 
posed  to  the  Senate— they  proposed  it  long  ago,  is  solemnly  guaranteed  by  your  own  Constitn- 
they  proposed  it  weeks  ago— to  take  thi»  bill  tion.  Reinst it ution  of  slavery  1  It  is  positively 
and  pass  it  in  totidem  terhU  as  it  came  from  prohibited  by  your  Constitution  and  by  the 
the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  where  has  constitution  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  And 
been  the  trouble  about  it  ?  If  the  friends  of  yet  a  Senator,  a  distinguished  Senator,  a  Sena- 
this  bill,  although  they  were  dissatisfied  with  tor  who  is  looked  upon,  perhaps,  as  the  leader 
some  of  these  exceptions,  although  they  would  of  his  party  and  the  particular  mouth-piece  of 
rather  have  seen  them  stricken  out,  or  most  of  the  Administration,  has  the  boldness  to  get  np 
them  stricken  out,  yet  were  willing,  for  the  in  the  American  Senate,  before  it  and  the 
purpose  of  harmony,  and  for  the  purpose  of  a  American  people,  and,  sounding  the  key-note 
speedy  passage  of  the  bill,  to  take  it  just  as  it  of  the  campai^,  to  hold  up  these  preposteroas 
came  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  pictures  to  frighten  the  credulous  out  of  their 
to  enact  it  into  a  law,  where  was  the  necessity  propriety  I  Sir,  it  may  do  very  well  on  the 
for  impassioned  declamation  this  morning  on  stump  in  some  swamp  of  Indiana;  it  may  do 
the  subject  of  amnesty?  very  well  before  an  ignorant  audience  who  do 

**  I  can  only  account  for  it  in  one  way.  It  not  know  or  have  not  ability  enough  to  corn- 
has  come  to  be  the  custom,  I  am  inclined  to  prehend  what  is  reasonable  and  what  is  pot 
think,  for  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  at  the  be-  and  who  are  accustomed  to  take  the  assertions 
ginning  of  each  political  campaign,  to  make  a  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  as  a  part  of  the 
speech  which  the  lesser  lights  of  the  Republi-  law  of  this  land,  as  sacred  and  as  truthful  as 
can  party  and  the  Republican  press  generally  Holy  Writ ;  but  with  men  accustomed  to  re- 
announce  as  the  key-note  of  that  campaign  ;  fleet  and  dealing  fairly  with  a  subject,  it  is  not 
and  it  seems  that  he  is  looked  to  to  sound  the  too  much  to  say — and  I  speak  without  di5^^ 
key-note  of  each  campaign — that  that  function  spect  to  the  Senator — ^that  all  the  apprehen- 
has  been  devolved  upon  him  or  assumed  by  sions  he  has  expressed  are  simply  preposterous 
him  until  it  has  passed  into  a  part  of  the  com-  — ^nay,  more,  simply  ridiculous, 
mon  law  of  the  radical  party.  And  now,  at  "  Sir,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  Ad- 
the  beginning  of  this  great  campaign  of  1872,  ministration  and  its  supporters.  The  Presi* 
the  Senator  has  sounded  his  note  again,  and  I  dent  recommends  amnesty,  and  the  leader  of 
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the  partj  in  the  Senate  denounces  it  in  the  the  *  appropriate  legislation '  which  it  is  pro- 
most  eloqaent  terms  that  his  fertile  brain  and  vided  that  Congress  may  adopt, 
inventive  genins  can  suggest.  The  President  "  But,  says  the  Senator,  these  are  questions 
recommends  civil  service  reform,  and  the  dis-  not  left  to  the  courts,  because  it  is  provided  in 
tmgaiahed  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Car-  the  fourteentii  amendment,  in  the  last  clause 
penter)  pours  out  upon  it  aU  the  phials  of  his  of  it,  that  *  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
wrath  and  the  wonderful  scintillations  of  his  force  by  appropriate  legislation  the  provisions 
wit,  and  aU  around  the  Senate-Chamber  we  of  this  article.^  Need  the  Senator  from  Lidi- 
fiod  that  civil  service  reform,  though  recom-  ana  be  told  that  Congress  would  have  precise- 
mended  by  the  President  and  inaugurated  by  ly  the  same  power  if  that  section  were  stricken 
huD,  geta  the  cold  shoulder  from  those  who  are  out ;  that  that  section  is  no  broader  at  all  than 
looked  apon  as  his  most  particular  supporters  the  section  of  the  original  Constitution,  which 
and  friends.  I  do  not  understand  this  Admin-  gave  to  Congress  the  power  to  enact  all  legis- 
istration.  If  I  were  an  uncharitable  man,  I  ktion  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provi- 
shoold  sajthat  here  was  what  in  common  par-  sions  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  powers  con- 
lance  is  called  throwing  a  tub  to  the  whale  ;  ferred  upon  any  department  of  the  Government 
that  it  is  a  promise  held  out  to  the  ear  to  be  by  it  ? 

disappointed  in  the  fulfilment;  that  when  the  **This  very  language,  ^appropriate  legisla- 
President  says,  ^Let  us  have  civil  service  re-  tion,^  is  taken  from  an  opinion  of  Chief-Justice 
•form^'  there  is  a  mental  reservation  that  civil  Marshall  in  the  case  of  McCuUoch  i)s,  Mary- 
service  reform  shidl  be  killed  in:  Congress;  land,  if  my  memory  is  right,  in  which  he 
that  when  he  says,  ^Let  us  have  amnesty,' there  makes  the  terms  ^necessary  legislation '  and 
is  a  mental  reservation  that  leading  radicals  in  *  appropriate  legislation '  synonymous  and  con- 
the  Senate  shall  kill  amnesty  stone-dead.  vertible  terms.  So  that  this  language,  *•  Con- 
"Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  charge  any  gress  shall  have  power  by  appropriate  legi^a- 
sach  false  dealing  upon  the  President ;  I  charge  tion  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article,' 
DO  snch  hypocrisy  upon  him ;  and  yet  it  does  is  nothing  more  than  the  implied  power  which 
look  wonderfully  strange  that  nearly  every  im-  Congress  would  have  if  the  section  were 
portant  recommendation  he  makes  is  ignored  stricken  out  of  the  article  altogether ;  nothing 
by  his  friends  in  this  Chamber,  and  the  knife  more  than  Congress  had  under  the  old  provi- 
pat  to  its  throat  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  sion  authorizing  it  to  enact  all  legblation 
the  life-blood  from  it.  necessary  to  carry  out  the  power  conferred 
"So  much,  sir,  for  that.  Now,  let  us  have  upon  the  Government,  or  upon  any  depart- 
a  word  or  two  upon  the  Constitution ;  for  my  ment  thereof.  That  is  all.  It  is  not  a  substan- 
friend  from  Indiana  has  considered  that  the  tive  grant  of  power;  it  is  simply  putting  into 
Constitution  must  be  looked  into  a  little.  He  the  form  of  an  express  power  that  which 
lays  down  this  broad  proposition,  that  what-  would  have  been  an  implied  power,  were  this 
ever  rights  are  oonferred  upon  citizens  of  the  provision  not  in  the  Constitution  at  all.  Does 
United  States  by  the  Federal  Constitution  are  that  take  the  question  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Con-  of  the  courts  ?  No,  sir,  not  at  dl.  What,  then, 
stitotion,  and  may  be  enforced  by  Congress  by  is  ^appropriate  legislation?'  I  will  tell  you 
appropriate  legislation.  I  might  grant  that  what  is  appropriate  legislation.  The  Constitu- 
proposition,  and  it  would  not  touch  the  ques-  tion  consists  of  several  categories  or  classes,  so 
tion  before  us ;  for  there  would  still  remain  to  to  speak.  One  is  a  grant  of  powers  to  the 
be  considered  whether  the  rights  of  the  citizen  Federal  Government ;  another  class  is  a  pro- 
are  conferred  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  hibition  against  the  exercise  of  powers  by  the 
That  is  the  first  question.  Federal  Government;  and  the  third  class  is  a 
"  Then,  secondly,  if  rights,  etc.,  are  so  con-  prohibition  upon  the  exercise  of  certain  powers 
ferred,  are  the  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities,  by  the  States.  This  is  the  Constitution  of  the 
apmed  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  United  States :  aflBrmatively,  a  grant  of  power ; 
his  amendment  among  them  ?  If  either  of  negatively,  a  prohibition  of  power  on  the  part 
these  questions  be  answered  in  the  negative,  of  the  Federal  Government ;  and,  secondly,  a 
then  the  Senator's  proposition  has  no  applica-  prohibition  against  the  exercise  of  power  by 
tion.  Thirdly,  comes  the  question,  assuming  the  State  governments.  The  fourteenth  amend- 
that  we  have  power  to  enforce  or  secure  rights,  ment,  in  the  main,  is  confined  to  this  latter 
privileges,  and  inmiunities,  conferred  or  guar<-  category  or  class.  It  prohibits  the  States  from 
aateed  by  the  Constitution,  in  what  manner  exercising  certain  powers,  and  the  remedy  is 
are  we  authorized  to  enforce  or  secure  them  ;  precisely  the  same,  if  a  State  shall  violate  that 
guo  modo  can  we  enforce  or  secure  them  ?  provision  of  the  Constitution,  that  it  would  be 
And  if  it  is  found  that  you  cannot  constitution-  if  it  were  to  violate  one  of  the  provisions  in  the 
ally  enforce  or  secure  them  in  the  mode  pro-  original  Constitution. 

posed  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  '^  What  says  the  original  Constitution  ?  *  No 

is  a  conclusive  answer  to  his  amendment.    If  State  sheJl  coin  money.'   Suppose  a  State  does 

there  is  some  other  mode  in  which  you  can  coin  money,  how  do  you  get  at  that  ?  You  get 

enforce  them  according  to  the  Constitution,  at  that  under  your  law  in  this  way :  that  the 

that  other  mode  is  the  proper  mode.    That  is  act  of  legislation  which  authorized  the  coinage 

VOL.  XIL— 11      A 
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is  declared  by  your  Federal  courts,  to  which  jnst  such  a  code  of  laws  as  it  sees  fit  to  make, 

the  question  can  be  taken,  to  be  a  violation  of  If  this  is  the  case,  then  all  local  self-goyern- 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  void,  ment  is  wiped  out  in  this  land ;  for  there  is 

So  with  any  other  prohibition.   Here  the  four-'  not  one  subject  of  legislation,  no,  not  one,  not 

teenth  amendment  declares,  and  it  is  unneoes-  even  a  tax  bill,  that  may  not  be  referred  to  the 

sary  to  read  any  more  of  it  perhaps  than  that  category  of  the  privileges,  the  immunities,  the 

which  bears  on  this  bill :  ^  No  State  shall  make  liberty,  the  life,  the  property,  or  the  protec- 

or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  tion  of  tiie  citizen.    If  ihia  interpretation  of 

privileges  or-  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  the  Constitution  be  true,  then  the  Federal 

United  StatesJ    That  operates  directly  on  the  Government  has  swallowed  up  every  State 

State.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  that  operates  government   as  completely  as   the   prophet 

directly  on  the  State  as  a  political  entity,  be-  Jonah  was  swallowed  by  the  whale.    I  protest 

cause  it  cannot  be  contended  for  a  moment  that  against  any  such  interpretation  as  that, 
a  manager  of  a  theatre  can  make  a  law  of  the       "  Mr.   President,  I  once   more   say  that^ 

State,  and  yet  this  bill  is  levelled  at  him ;  that  although  I  have  never  gone  to  any  such  length 

an  innkeeper  can  make  a  law  of  the  State,  and  as  some  State-rights  men  have  gone  in  deda- 

yet  this  bul  is  levelled  at  him ;  that  a  railroad  cing  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  secesnon,  and 

comply  can  make  the  law  of  the  State,  and  have  never  believed  and  do  not  believe  in  that 

yet  this  bill  is  levelled  at  it.    No,  sir,  the  law  doctrine,  yet  I  am,  and  hope  I  shall  die,  a 

of  the  State  can  be  made  ouly  by  the  legisla-  State-rights  man.     I  am  so  because  I  beliere 

tive  power  of  the  State,  its  General  Assembly,  that  the  existence  of  the  States  and  the  exist- 

^*  When,  therefore,  this  Constitution  says  ence  of  local  self-government  are  essential  to 

that  no  State  shall  make  a  law  abridging  the  freedom  and  to  prosperity  in  this  country, 
privileges  or  immunities  of  a  citizen,  it  is  the        **  ^hy,  sir,  if  there  is  no  such  thing  as  State 

same  as  if  it  had  said  that  no  Legislature  of  any  rights,  how  comes  it  that  the  two  distinguished 

State  shall  pass  any  such  law,  for  that  is  the  Senators  from  Vermont  are  here,  coming  from 

only  way  in  which  the  State  can  make  a  law.  a  State  with  not  one  tenth,  not  one  twelfth, 

But  it  would  have  been,  perhaps,  a  lame  instru*  very  little  more  than  one  thirteenth  of  the  pop- 

ment  if  that  were  all,  and  hence  it  says  no  ulation  of  l^e  State  of  New  York?    How  comes 

State  Bh&U  enforce  any  law  which  abridges  the  it  that,  with  three  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 

privileges  or  immunities  of  a  citizen  of  the  tantsonly,  there  are  two  Senators  on  this  floor 

tlnited  States.  from  Vermont,  while  New  York,  with  more 

*^  Mr.  President,  once  more  here  is  a  plain  than  four  millions,  has  bot  two  ?    How  comes 

inhibition  upon  the  States,  and  now  it  is  pro-  that,  sir ;   is  tiiere  no  such  thing  as  St^te 

posed  to  pass  a  bill  which  pays  no  attention  to  rights ;  what  ri^t  have  they  to  make  local  law 

the  fact  that  the  State  has  not  violated  the  for  Ohio  ?    Why  should  New  York,  with  her 

Constitution  of  the  United  States.    I  under-  four  millions  of  people  and  only  two  Senators 

stand  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  In-  on  this  floor,  have  her  local  law  made  here  by 

diana.    He  has  made  it  before.    He  made  it,  the  votes  of  twelve  Senators  from  New  England 

I  think,  more  than  two  years  ago,  and  it  is  an  when  all  New  England  has  not  a  population 

argument  that  strikes  down  every  State  gov-  equal  to  hers  ?    How  is  it  that  twelve  votes 

emment  in  this  Union  as  oompleitely  as  if  shall  be  received  here  from  New  England  to 

every   State   constitution   were   annihilated,  make  local  law  for  Missouri?    In  that  local 

never  to  be  restored.  law  New  England  has  no  interest  whatsoever, 

*^What  19  the  argument?  It  is  that  priv-  while  that  great  State,  soon  to  have  a  population 
ileges,  immunities,  life,  liberty,  property,  and  equal  to  Uiat  of  all  of  New  England,  and  now 
the  protection  of  the  laws  in  the  United  States,  with  a  population  half  as  great,  has  bot  two 
are  taken  in  charge,  and  are  under  the  guaran-  Senators  on  this  floor.  What  is  it  that  gives 
tee  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  this  unequal  representation  in  the  Senate  but 
and  that,  thus  taken  in  charge  and  under  its  the  doctrine  of  State  rights ;  nay,  sir,  to  go 
guarantee  and  protection,  Congress  has  a  right  farther,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  original  bot- 
to  legislate  upon  any  subject  whatsoever,  ac-  ereignty  of  the  States  ?  I  am  not  complaining 
cording  to  its  own  discretion,  that  relates  to  of  this.  I  am  willing  to  stand  by  this  ineqnal- 
the  privileges,  the  immunities,  the  life,  the  ity  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  so  long 
property,  or  the  liberty  of  a  citizen  of  the  as  you  stand  by  the  Constitution  as  its  framers 
United  States ;  that  it  is  wholly  indifferent  intended  it  to  be.  So  long  as  yon  do  not 
and  immaterial  whether  a  State  has  legislated  trample  State  governments  out  of  existence, 
upon  that  subject  or  not ;  that  it  is  wholly  im-  so  long  as  you  let  local  legislation  be  the  sub- 
material  what  are  the  laws  of  a  State,  that  the  Ject  of  local  State  law  alone,  so  long  as  joa 
acts  of  Congress  passed  in  pursu^noe  of  the  do  not  interfere  and  usurp  the  powers  that 
Constitution  are  the  naramount  law  of  the  properly  belong  to  the  States,  I  greet  with 
land,  and  that  Congrt^^s  may,  theicfore,  enter  arms  wide  open  the  Senators  from  the  smallest 
upon  this  subject  as  res  inteffra^  as  a  new  State  of  this  Union ;  nay,  I  will  take  the  Sen- 
thing,  and  may  in  its  own  discretion,  without  ators  from  Nevada  into  my  embrace,  although 
any  reference  to  State  le^slation.  State  judicial  their  whole  State  does  not  contain  as  many 
decision,  State  custono,  or  State  practice,  make  people  as  the  litUe  city  in  which  I  live ;  I  ^^ 
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tike  them  and  welcome  them  here  as  long  as  Mr.  Schnrz,  of  Missonri,  said:   "Let  me,  in 

Toaleare  to  the  State  governments  that  power  a  few  words,  sam  up  the  whole  meaning  of 

which  the  framers  of  the  Oonstitntion  intended  the  qnestion  which  we  are  now  engaged  in 

they  shoDld  hare,  and  which,  in  my  judgment,  discussing.    No  candid  man  can  denj  that  oar 

is  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  free  insti-  system  of  political  disahilities  is  in  no  way 

tQtioQs  at  aU.    Bat  if  yoa  will  strike  down  oalcalated  to  protect  the  rights  or  the  property, 

that  power,  if  yea  will  abolish  local  legislation,  or  the  life  or  the  liberty,  of  any  living  man,  or 

if  TOO  will  annihilate  the  States,  if  yoa  will  in  any  way  practically  to  prevent  the  evil- 

mike  them  mere  departments  of  a  centralized  disposed  from  doing  mischief.    Why  do  you 

GfoTOmment,  if  yon  will  make  them  the  mere  think  of  granting  any  amnesty  at  all?    Is  it 

eoonties  of  a  great  State,  then  I  say  to  Sen-  not  to  produce  on  the  popular  mind  at  the 

aton  the  time  wiU  come  when  that  inequality  South  a  conciliatory  effect;  to  quicken  the 

in  the  Senate  will  not  be  submitted  to  longer,  germs  of  good  intentions,  to  encourage  those 

Bat  I  do  firmly  believe  that  it  is  precisely  the  who  oan  exert  a  benefidkl  influence,  to  remove 

institQtion  of  State  governments,  it  is  precisely  the  pretexts  of  ill-feeling  aild  animosity,  and  to 

the  allotment  of  local  legislation  to  a  local  aid  in  securing  to  the  Southern  States  the  bless- 

pover,  which  enables  this  BepubUo  to  spread  ings  of  good  and  honest  government  9    If  that 

itself  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  arctic  is  not  your  design,  what  can  it  be? 

zone  down  to  the  torrid.    Strike  that  out  of  But  if  it  be  this,  if  you  really  do  desire  to 

it,  strike  its  local  self-government  out  of  the  produce  such  moral  effects,  then  I  entreat  you 

system,  and  it  will  go  the  way  that  all  consoli-  also  to  consider  what  moral  means  yon  have 

dated  eentrahzed  governments  have  gone  in  all  to  employ  in  order  to  bring  forth  those  moral 

time  past ;  first  a  despotism  unendurable,  and  effects  you  contemplate.   If  an  act  of  generous 

next  a  rending  into  fragments  more  numerous  statesmanship,  or  of  statesman-like  generosity, 

fax  than  the  States  of  this  Union  now  are."  is  to  bear  full  fruit,  it  should  give  not  as  little 

Mr.  Horton  said :  **Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  as  possible,  but  it  should  g^ve  as  much  as  pos- 

iodolgence  of  the  Senate  a  few  minutes  in  re-  sible.    You  mast  not  do  things  by  hiJves  if 

plj.   This  speech  that  we  have  heard  about  you  want  to  produce  whole  results.     You 

the  State  governments  being  swallowed  up,  mast  not  expose  yourself  to  the  suspicion  of  a 

about  the  General  Government  absorbing  all  narrow-minded  desire  to  pinch  off  the  size  of 

power,  and  about  the  despotism  that  is  to  your  gift  wherever  there  is  a  chance  for  it,  as 

come,  has  been  frequently  heard  in  the  swamps  if  you  were  afraid  you  could  by  any  possi- 

of  Indiana  to  which  my  fHend  referred.    It  is  bility  give  too  much,  when  giving  more  would 

the  same  old  Democratio  speech  with  which  benefit  the  country  more,  and  when  giving 

the  people  are  perfectly  familiar  in  the  swamps  less  would  detract  from  the  beneficent  effect 

of  ladijma  and  everywhere  else.    The  Senator  of  that  which  yon  do  give. 

talks  ahont  State  rights,  but  he  expressed  his  ^^  Let  me  tell  you,  it  is  the  experience  of  all 

whole  philosophy  in  a  phrase  that  dropped  civilized  nations  the  world  over,  when  an  am- 

&t)m  him  jnst   before  he   condaded,    *•  the  nesty  is  to  be  granted  at  all,  the  ^ompletest 

origmal  sovereignty  of  the  States.'    I  tell  the  amnesty  is  always  the  best    Any  limitation 

Senator  that  as  long  as  that«doctrine  is  urged  yon  may  impose,  however  plausible  it  may 

^pon  this  country,  there  will  be  those  who  seem  at  first  sight,  will  be  calculated  to  take 

heiie^e  in  the  right  of  secession.    I  believe  in  away  much  of  the  virtue  of  that  which  is 

State  rights.     I  hold  that  there  are  State  granted.    I  entreat  you,  then,  in  the  name  of 

nghts  that  are  sacred  and  unapproachable,  the  accumulated  experience  of  history,  let 

^hej  are  conferred  by  the  Constitution  of  the  there  be  an  end  of  these  bitter  and  useless  and 

Ignited  States,  apd  they  are  safest  under  the  disturbing  questions;  let  the  books  be  finally 

protection  of  the  nation,  and  the  States  have  closed,  and,  when  the  subject  is  forever  dis- 

thon  beoanse  the  Oonstitntion  has  so  declared,  missed  from  our  ^scussions  and  our  minds, 


^d  not  because  of  any  original  sovereignty,  we  shall  feel  as  much  relieved  as  those  who 

^J  State  is  the  offspring  of  the  Republic ;  she  are  relieved  of  their  political  disabilities. 
IJaa  caired  out  of  territory  that  belonged  to        "  Sir,  I  have  to  say  a  few  words  about  an 

the  nation;  ahe  was  bom  of  an  actof  Oon-  accusation  which  has  been  brought  against 

?f^;  she  never  had  any  original  sovereignty,  those  who  speak  in  favor  of  universal  amnesty. 

and  but  for  that  act  of  Congress  she  would  to-  It  is  the  accusation  resorted  to,  in  de&ult  of 

day  be  but  a  Territory.    And  yet  the  Senator  more  solid  argument,  that  those  who  advise 

talks  about  the  original  sovereignty  of  Ohio  amnesty,  especially  universal  amnesty,  do  so 

|ad  Indiana.    These  States  have  rights  because  because  they  have  fallen  in  love  with  the 

•?®^Mdtution  gave  them  to  them  ;   the  rebels.    No,  sir,  it  is  not  mierely  for  the  rebels 

'  tates  and  the  General  Government  both  have  I  plead.    We  are  asked.  Shall  the  rebellion  go 

^otfl;  they  both  derive  them  from  the  same  entirely  unpunished?     No,  sir,  it  shall  not. 

^^'  and  one  class  jf  rights  is  just  as  Neither  do  I  think  that  the  rebellion  has  gone 

^iH^  ^.  ^®  other;  but  just  as  long  as  this  entirely  unpunished.    I  ask  you,  had  the  rebels 

^^  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  is  urged  upon  nothing  to  lose  but  their  lives  and  their  offices  ? 

r  Ln^^^  ^ere  is  no  security  against  ftiture  Look  at  it.    There  was  a  proud  and  arrogant 

^^OM-"  aristocracy  planting  their  feet  on  the  necks 
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of  the  laboring  people,  and  pretending  to  be  there?    All  tJiey  have  sacrificed,  all  they  baye 

the  born  rulers  of  this  great  Republic.    They  lost,  all  the  blood  they  hare  spilled,  all  the 

looked  down,  not  only  upon  their  slaves,  but  desolation  of  their  homes,  all  the  distress  that 

also  upon  the  people  of  the  North,  with  the  stares  them  in  the  face,  all  the  wreck  and  ruin 

haughty  contempt  of  self-asserting  superiority,  they  see  around  them,  all  for  nothing,  all  for 

When  their  pretensions  to  rule  us  all  were  a  wicked  folly,  all  for  a  disastrous  infatuation; 

first  successfmly  disputed,  they  resolved  to  the  yery  graves  of  tlieir  slain  nothing  but  mon- 

destroy  this  Republic,  and  to  build  up  on  the  uments  of  a  shadowy  delusion;  all  tbeir  former 

comer-stone  of  slavery  an  empire  of  their  own  hopes  vanished  forever ;  and  the  very  magnilo- 

in  which  they  could  hold  absolute  sway.   They  qnence  which  some  of  their  leaders  are  still 

made  the  attempt  with  the  most  overween-  indulging  in  nothing  but  a  mocking  illustration 

ingly  confident  expectation  of  certain  victory,  of  their  utter  discomfiture !    Ah,  sir,  if  ever 

Then  came  the  civil  war,  and,  after  four  years  human  efforts  broke  down  in  irretrievable  dis- 

of  struggle,  their  whole  power  and  pride  lay  aster,  if  ever  human  pride  was  humiliated  to 

shivered  to  atoms  at  our  feet,  their  sons  dead  the  dust,  if  ever  human  hopes  were  tamed  into 

by  tens  of  thousands  on  the  battle-fields  of  this  despair,  there  you  behold  them, 

country,  their  fields  and  their  homes  devas-  ,     '^  Yon  may  say  that  they  deserved  it  all 

tated,  their  fortunes  destroyed;  and  more  than  Tes,  but  surely,  sir,  you  cannot  say  that  the 

that,  the  whole  social  system  in  which  they  rebellion  has  gone  entirely  nnpuni^ed.    Nor 

had  their  very  being,  with  all  their  hopes  and  will  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  with  all  bis 

pride,  utterly  wiped  out ;  slavery  forever  abol-  declamation  (and  I  am  sorry  not  now  to  see 

ished,  and  the  slaves  themselves  created  a  him  before  me),  make  any  sane  man  belierc 

political  power  before  which  they  had  to  bow  that,  had  no  political  disabilities  ever  been  im- 

their  heads,  and  they,  broken,  ruined,  helpless  posed,  the  history  of  tbe  rebellion,  as  long  as 

and  hopeless  in  the  dust  before  those  upon  the  memory  of  men  retains  the  recollection  of 

whom  they  had  so  haughtily  looked  down  the  great  story,  will  ever  encourage  a  future 

as  their  vassals  and  inferiors.    Sir,  can  it  be  generation  to  rebel  again,  or  that,  if  even  this 

said  that  the  rebellion  has  gone  entirely  un-  great  example  of  disaster  should  fail  to  extin- 

punished?  guish  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  his  little  scare- 

*^  Tou  may  object  that  the  loyal  people,  too,  crow  of  exclusion  from  ofiKce  will  be  more  than 

were  subjected  to  terrible  sufferings ;  that  their  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at  by  little  boys." 

sons,  too,  were  slaughtered  by  tens  of  thou-  Mr.  Robertson,  of  South  Carolina,  siud:  ^'I 

sands ;  that  the  mourning  of  countless  widows  withdraw  my  motion  to  postpone  this  bill,  in 

and  orphans  is  still  darkening  our  land ;  that  order  to  make  another  motion.    Before  doing 

we  are  groaning  under  terrible  burdens  which  that,  I  will  say  that  my  object  in  making  this 

the  rebellion  has  loaded  upon  us,  and  that  motion  is  to  ascertain  the  views  of  Senators 

therefore  part  of  the  punishment  has  faUen  as  to  which  bill  they  prefer.    I  now  move  to 

upon  the  innocent.    And  it  is  certainly  true.  lay  on  the  table  the  pending  bill,  for  the  pur- 

'*  But  look  at  the  difference.  We  issued  from  pose  of  taJdbig  up  the  last  bill  passed  bj  the 

this  great  confiict  as  conquerors;  upon  the  House,  No.  1050,  which  has  only  two  excep- 

graves  of  our  slain  we  could  lay  the  wreath  tions  in  it.^'          • 

of  victory;  our  widows  and  orphans,  while  The  Vice-President:  "House  bill  No.  860 
mourning  the  loss  of  their  dearest,  still  remem-  being  now  before  tbe  Senate,  with  the  amend- 
ber  with  proud  exultation  that  the  blood  of  ment  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
their  husbands  and  fatJiers  was  not  spilled  in  Sumner)  pending,  the  Senator  from  South 
vain ;  that  it  flowed  for  the  greatest  and  holiest  Carolina  TMr.  Robertson)  moves  that  the  bill 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  victorious  of  and  amenament  lie  on  the  table,  giring  notice 
causes ;  and  when  our  people  labor  in  the  that  if  that  motion  shaD  prevail  he  intends  to 
sweat  of  their  brow  to  pay  the  debt  which  the  move  to  take  up  another  amnesty  bill  from  the 
rebellion  has  loaded  upon  us,  they  do  it  with  House  of  Representatives,  which  he  states  has 
tbe  proud  consciousness  that  the  heavy  price  fewer  exceptions  ih  it.  The  question  is  on 
they  have  paid  is  infinitely  overbalanced  by  laying  on  the  table  the  pending  bill." 
the  value  of  the  results  they  have  gained :  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and,  being 
slavery  abolished ;  the  great  ^onerican  Re^ub-  taken,  resulted  as  follows : 
lie  purified  of  her  foulest  st»in ;  the  American  Y^As-MesBrB.  Blair,  DaviB  of  West  Viiginii, 
people  no  longer  a  people  of  masters  and  Penton,  Feny  of  Connecticut,  Goldthwaite.  Hill, 
slaves,  but  a  people  of  equal  citizens ;  the  Hitchcock.  JohnBton,  Kelly,  Logan,  Norwood^  Bob- 
most  dangerous  element  of  disturbance  and  erteoxi,  Scnun.  Scott.  Stevenson,  Stockton,  fbur- 
disintegration  wiped  out  from  among  us;  this  °^«J^  Tipton,  -Trumbull,  f^f  Vickere-20 
»^««*.^  ^r.4.  «w>^«.  *u«  «^«— ^  ^4^  !,»«.» J.«;rv,,.  Nats— MesBrs.  Ames,  Anthony,  Boreman,l>ro»n- 
country  put  upon  the  course  of  harmonious  low,  Caldwell,  Ctmeron,  Carpentir,  Chandler,  CUy- 

develonniAnt.  trrMtJMr.  mnPA  hAAntifnl.  miirhtier  *^^     n^i^     n^vk^**     n.^^'.^    Edmunds    Fen7  ^'' 

ffWBen,Gill)ert,naroil- 
-                   _                                    —  Tan,  Morrill  of  Vermont, 

whatever  "suffwings  we  mkV^haVe  Tndured!  Norton,  Nye,  Osborn,  Pom^roy,  Pj^?' ,^^^T?J 

71                  PUUW111H5D    WW   iiiuj   uavv  vuuuAvu,  gpeuoe-    Sumner,   West,   Wilson,  Windom,  wa 

they  appear  before  us  m  a  blaze  of  glory.  Wnght^ss. 

'^But  how  do  the  Southern  people  stand  ABBxira^MesBrB.  Alcorn,  Bayard,  Backinghanit 
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CL^serlf ,  ConklingTv  Cooper,  DavU  of  Kentncky,  person,  on  acconnt  of  raoe,  color,  or  previoas 

Hamilton  of  MAryland,  Howe,  KeUogg,  Lewis,  Mor-  condition  of  servitude,  of  the  right  to  stop  at 

Durj,  oawjrer,  oiinn^uo,  »uu  bww«^             ^  gervices  of  ft  common  earner,  to  participate  in 

So  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to.  q^^  ordinary  public  worship  open  to  all  other 

The  Vio^Prosident:  **The  question  recurs  citizens,  and  to  exercise  the  common  rights  of 

now  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  citizens  freely  granted  to  all  citizens  except 

Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sumner)."  t^ose  of  African  descent. 

Mr.  Carpenter :  "  Is  it  in  order  at  this  time  a  xhe  first  objection  I  have  to  thb  amend- 
to  move  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the  0,^^^  is  that  the  remedy  is  inadequate.    The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  ?  "  ^^nly  ^^y  jqj^  ^an  enforce  an  obligation  to  do 
The  Vice-President:  "It  is."  justice  to  citizens  is  by  giving  a  private  right 
Mr.  Carpenter :  "  I  move  to  amend  the  amend-  ^  ^he  injured  party  to  sue.    The  only  remedy 
mait  hy  substituting  for  it  what  I  send  to  the  provided  here  in  this  act  of  Congress  is  a 
^^•''      ,  ^,    ^       ,      ^  „  criminal  remedy,  a  criminal  prosecution.    I 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows :  ^^^^^  ^^^y  much,  in  the  absence  of  specific 
Sm.  — .  Whoever,  being  a  corporation  or  natural  law  whether  under  the  provisions  of  the  four- 
penon  and  owner,  or  in  charge  of  any  pubUo  inn  ^^^^i^  amendment,  and  under  the  provisions 

Z^tU^l.  ^/C'llTe  "^TX^ 'S^;  of  this  section,  any  person  iiyured  would  have 

isrMnired,  or  of  any  line  of  stage-coaches,  railroad,  a  right  to  sue  m  the  courts  of  the  United 

or  Gtlier  means  of  public  carriage  of  passengers  or  States.     There  is  no  express  provision  giving 

freight,  or  of  any  cemetery,  or  other  benevolent  in-  ^  remedy,  a  civil  action  in  a  court  of  the 

aDTdUtinction  as  to  admission  or  accommodation  without  that  express  provision  I  doubt  whether 

therein  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  because  the  courts  would  entertain  jurisdiction  of  cases 

of  race,  color,  nationality,  or  previoua  condition  of  of  this  kind.    So  that  the  only  remedy  of  any 


atrome^y  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction,  upon  the  to  go  wherever  any  other  citizen  may  freely 

complamtof  any  person  injured,  one-half  to  the  use  go,  is  a  criminal  proceeding  in  the  courts  of 

of  theUiuted  States,  and  one-half  to  the  use  of  the  ^he  United  States,  now  already  overrun  with 

""slSTrbat  the  offences  under  this  act  may  be  b^mess.    It  seems  to  me,  with  due  deference 

prosecuted  before  any  territorial,  district,  or  circuit  to  the  judgment  of  my  honorable  fnend,  that 

cm%  of  the  United  States,  having  jurisdiction  of  this  remedy  is  inadeauat<e." 

criaes  at  the  place  where  the  offence  was  charged  Mr.  Morton :  "  I  shall  detain  the  Senate  but 

to  hire  been  committed.  a  few  moments  in  asking  attention  to  the 

The  Vice-President :  "  The  question  is  on  meaning  of  the  last  clause  of  the  first  section 

the  amendment  to  the  amendment."  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.    I  will  not  dis- 

Mr.  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  said :  *^  Will  not  cuss  the  question  as  to  the  right  or  power  of 

tbe  Senator  from  Wisconsin  point  out  wherein  Congress  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  col- 

this  differs  from  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  ored  men  into  social  clubs ;  but  the  question 

ator from  Massachusetts?"  arises  upon   this   clause   of  the   fourteenth 

Mr.  Carpenter :  ^^  This  amendment  omits  all  amendment  as  to  what  the  power  of  Congress 

relation  of  churches."  is  in    regard   to  the  substantial  rights  and 

^T,  Pomeroy :  ^^  Is  that  all  ? "  equality  of  people  in  the  States.     The  conclu- 

^r.  Carpenter :  ^*  It  puts  the  basis  of  Federal  sion  of  this  section  reads  thus :  " 

interference,  not  upon  the  mere  fact  that  these  Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  lib- 
benevolent  institutions  are  incorporated,  but  erty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor 
BpoQ  the  fact  that  tbey  are  supported  by  taxa-  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jorisdiction  the  equal 
tion  or  endowment  for  public  use.    The  object  Protection  of  the  Uws. 

of  this  substitute  is  to  base  Federd  interfer-  "I  desire  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  *  the 

encein  all  these  institutions  upon  the  fact  that  equal  protection  of  the  laws '  which  a  State 

thej  are  supported  at  the  public  expense."  shall  not  deprive  any  person,  of?    To  what 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  Mr.  President,  does  the  word  'protection'  refer?     Does  it 

1  have  carefully  examined  these  two  proposi-  mean  that  the  State  shall  not  deprive  a  man 

tions,  and  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that,  with  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  for  his  per- 

&  single  doubt  upon  one  section  of  the  amend-  son  ?    Will  any  one  contend  that  it  shall  have 

ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu-  a  construction  so  narrow  as  that  ?    Will  it  be 

^tts,  it  is  within  our  constitutional  power,  and  contended  that  it  means  that  a  State  shall  not 

that  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  deprive  a  person  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 

from  Wisconsin  is  far  from  being  an  improve-  law  for  his  property;  that  it  shall  be  confined 

Qieot  upon  that  amendment.  to  that?    I  submit  that,  when  it  declares  that 

''The  amendment  suggested  by  the  Senator,  no  State  shall  deprive  any  person  of  the  equal 

from  Wisconsin  is  a  short  criminal  section,  protection  of  the  laws,  it  means  substantially 

piiQishing  as  a  crime,  by  a  prosecution  in  the  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  by  a  State  of 

iianieof  the  United  States,  the  denial  to  any  the  equal  benefit  of  the  laws;  that  the  word 
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'  protection,'  as  there  used,  means  not  simply  snob  had  been  the  provision  of  the  Gonstitu- 

the  protection  of  the  person  from  violence,  the  tion  all  the  churches  would  have  been  and 

protection  of  his  property  from  destruction,  would  now  be  outside  the  protection  of  the 

bnt  it  is  substantially  in  the  sense  of  the  equal  Constitution,  for  all  were  and  are  incorporated, 

benefit  of  the  law;  that  it  is  intended  to  pro-  We  may  not  thus  interpolate  the  Constitu- 

mote  equality  in  the  States,  and  it  refers  to  tion.^' 

the  laws  of  the  Stat^  The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Morrill,  of  Yer- 

*'  I  am  willing  to  rest  this  whole  question  mont,  in  the  chair) :  **  The  question  is  on  the 

upon  the  construction  of  this  clause  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 

fourteenth  amendment.    I  believe  the  power  theamendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massachn- 

to  pass  this  bill  can  be  derived  from  other  setts." 

sources,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  derive  it  from  The  question  being  taken,  resulted  as  fol- 

this."  lows: 

Mr.  Frdinghuysen  said :  "  Mr.  President.  I  Ykab— Messw.  Anthony,  Caipenter,  Chandlor, 
have  a  word  to  say  in  reference  to  the  applica-  Cole,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Fenton,  Fenr  of  Michigan, 
tion  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  FreluiffhtiyBen,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Hamlin,  Hitch- 
Massachusetts  to  churches.  In  my  judgment  ^'h^J?^^  ""^  ^*^°®'  ^^^'  Ramaey,  Scott,  and 
it  is  not  wise  for  Congress  to  begin  legislation  Sf Ts-Measra.  Amea,  Blair,  Bowman,  BrowiJoir, 
on  that  subject;  it  is  opening  a  crevice  which  Cameron,  Clayton,  Bavia  of  West  Yinpni^  ^^' 
may  carry  away  all  the  barriers  and  w6rk  mnnda,  Ferry  of  Conneotlcnt,  Goldthwaite,Harlui, 
destruction.  Governmental  tyranny  in  former  5^  Johnston,  Kelly,  Logan,  Moirill  of  vennoDt. 
ages  joined  hands  with  eccleUic'al  tyranny  ^o°n?§2iK^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ana  by  the  unholy  alliance  nvers  of  blood  Stevenaon,  Stockton,  Sumner,  liumbul],  vickere, 

flowed.  ■   When  our  fathers  established  this  West,  and  Wilaon^Si. 

Government  they  determined  to  destroy  eccle-  ^  ABaEOT—Mesare.  Alcorn,  Bayard,  Bnckingham, 

riaatical  tynumy  by  severing  it  from  gorem-  SS^^'J^SS^^bSS^S^Va^rScSS; 

men]^  power.                            ^  Howe^    Kellogg,    Lewis,   Nye,    Patterson,  Trett, 

The  words  of  the  constitutional  amend-  6<dinrz,  Stewart,  Thnrman,  Tipton,  and  Windom 

ment  do  not  mean  that  Congress  shall  pass  no  —^^^ 

law  regulating  man's  external  conduct,  for  that  So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 

is  morality.    The  ^  exercise  of  religion '  means  rejected. 

worship.    It  can  mean  nothing  else.    So  the  The  Vice-President :  "  The  question  recurs 

Constitution  provides  that  Congress  shall  pass  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 

no  law  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  wor-  chusetts.*' 

ship.  Now,  the  Japanese,  in  California,  see  Mr.  Sherman:  "I  now  offer  the  amend- 
proper  to  make  nationality,  we  will  suppose,  ments  I  suggested  yesterday  to  the  amendment 
a  part  of  their  religion,  and  to  exclude  all  who  ©f  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  In  sec- 
do  not  belong  to  their  people  from  their  wor-  tion  two,  lines  six  and  seven,  I  move  to  strike 
ship ;  or,  the  Huguenots  of  South  Carolina  out  the  words  *  and  such  allowance  for  coun- 
might  form  a  religious  society,  and  one  of  their  gel  fees  as  the  court  shall  deem  just' 
regulations  be  that  no  one  should  be  a  mem-  Mr.  Sumner:  "  I  accept  that  The  Senator, 
ber  unless  a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots;  or,  i  think,  is  right  in  his  suggestion.'* 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians  might  declare  that  Mr.  Sherman:  "I  also  move  to  strike  out 
none  shall  be  connected  with  their  church  un-  the  last  section  bnt  one.  I  ask  that  it  be  read." 
less  producing  a  certificate  from  the  church  at  The  Chief  Clerk :  "  The  section  proposed 
home ;  or,  the  Africans  might  form  a  church"  to  be  stricken  out  is : " 
making  emancipation  an  essential  to  member-  g^^,  _  ^hat  every  law,  atatute,  ordinance,  regu- 
snip.  It  is  clearly  a  restriction  upon  the  per-  lation,  or  custom,  inconaistent  with  tliis  act,  or  mak- 
feet  freedom  of  religious  worship  to  provide  ing  any  diacrimlnationa  against  any  person  on  ac- 
that  in  these  cases  there  shall  not  be  liberty  to  <»«"*  o^  color  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  white,"  w 
exclude  those  who  do  not  meet  the  require-  ^^^^^  repealed  and  annulled, 
ments  stated.  If, in  the  cases  that  I  have  sup-  Mr.  Sherman:  '^I  will  simply  state  that 
posed,  there  is  a  right  to  exclude  those  who  do  neither  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  him- 
not  meet  the  description  and  requirements  self  nor  any  Senator  in  this  body  can  tell  the 
laid  down,  then  a  like  right  of  exclusion  for  scope  of  this  section.  I  have  already  found 
other  reasons  incident  to  their  peculiar  views  out  that  it  changes  the  policy  of  the  natarali- 
belongs  to  all  other  churches.  zation  laws  since  the  foundation  of  the  Oov- 
''  In  answer  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  emment,  and  it  may  strike  in  many  places  not 
said  that  the  proposed  amendment  only  ap-  only  at  the  laws  of  the  United  States  but  at 

flies  to  churches  that  are  incorporated.    But  the  laws  of  aQ  the  States,  so  that  we  are  grop- 

ask  whether  that  limitation  is  found  in  the  ing  blindly  in  the  dark  in  passing  a  proTision 

Constitution  ?   Does  it  say  that  Congress  shall  so  general  as  this.   If  there  are  any  laws  whicn 

pass  no  law  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  re-  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  can  pouit  out 

ligion  to  churches  that  are  not  incorporated^  where  the  word  *  white '  is  used  in  violation 

but  may  pass  laws  restraining  that  fr^  exer-  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  I  am  willing 

else  when  the  association  is  incorporated  t   If  to  vote  to  repeal,  modify,  or  change  them ; 
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bnt  I  am  satufied  we  ought  never  in  any  case'  developing  the  resonroes  and  oonstraotiDg  the 

to  pass  00  general  and  sweeping  a  provision  as  vast  internal  improvements  of  that  region,  and 

this.    I  hope  we  may  have  a  vote  upon  the  I  think  that  anj  act  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 

sabject,  and  I  shall  he  content  with  whatever  States,  which  must  inevitably  be  oonstmed  as 

may  be  the  judgment  of  the  Senate."  in  hostility  to  the  immigration  of  sach  labor, 

Ifr.  Samner :  *^  The  section  proposed  to  be  is  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
stricken  out  has  one  single  object:  it  is  to  **Now,  placed,  as  this  amendment  of  the 
bring  the  legislation  of  this  country  and  its  Senator  from  Ohio  is,  upon  thia  sole  ground, 
lavs  in  all  respects  into  complete  harmony  so  fisr  as  the  argument  hitherto  has  gone,  that 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  section  as  it  is  will  have  the  operation  of 
There  is  no  word  of  color  in  that  text.  How  extending  the  naturalization  laws,  so  as  to  em- 
can  70a  introduce  a  word  of  color  in  anyle^*  brace  the  Chinese  within  their  scope,  I  cannot 
lation  or  law  under  the  Constitution  of  the  consent  to  the  amendment  without  thereby 
United  States  ?  consenting  to  an  expression  of  opinion  upon 

'*  The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sherman)  the  part  of  the  Senate  which  I  believe  would 

asks  me  to  indicate  the  particular  instances  be  unwise  and  unjust.    And  I  must  confess 

which  may  need  this  remedy.    Sir,  there  is  no  my  surprise  that  Senators,  who  have  urged 

occasion  to  indicate  instances.    If  the  word  is  and  are  urging  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 

introduced  into  any  law  or  ordinance,  whether  from  Massachusetts  upon  the  Senate  on  the 

of  the  nation  or  of  a  State,  it  is  contrary  to  broad  ground  of  human  rights  alone,  should 

the  spirit  of   the  national   Constitution ;    it  consent  to  abandon  this  section  which  in  its 

ought  to  be  eliminated ;  and  the  object  of  this  scope  more  widely  reaches  and  affects  human 

section  is  to  do  that  very  work."  rights  than  all  the  rest  of  the  amendment  to- 

Mr.  Cole,  of  California,  said:  "Mr.  Presi-  gether." 

dent,  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  The  question  being  taken,resulted  as  follows : 

from  tfassaehnsetto   has   reference   to    civil  Y«Aa-Me«ini.  BUlr,  Boreman,  Brownlow,  Cole, 

nghts,  reference  to  benefits  to  be  conferred  Corbett,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Flaniwan.Freling- 

npon  the  colored  people  of  this  country,  which  huyaen,  Goldthwaite,  HUl,    Hitchcock,   Johnston, 

mar  be  classified  as  the  common  rights  of  citi-  Kelly,  Norwood,  Nye,   Pool,   Sanlsbury,  Sawyer, 

»ii,and  waa  not  intended,  as  I  beUeve,  to  Scott,  Sherman  Stevenson,  Stockton,  Thu^ 

*^— 1    u     J       i«x'     1    •  "ua  ton,  and  ViOKers — ^25. 

comprehend  political  rights.  NAYs-Messrs.  Ames,  Anthony,  Caldwell,  Cam- 

"  It  IS  stated,  and  very  truly,  that,  if  the  sec-  eron.  Carpenter,  Chandler,  Cla/ton,  Conkliug,  Cra- 

tion  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  moves  to  gin,  renton.  Ferry  of  Connecticut,  Ferry  of  Michi- 

strike  out  be   adopted,    it  wiU  change    our  Ran.  Gilbert,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Hamlin.  Harlan, 

ii«tn.<ki:»«4-:o...  i«««:*..  r^^^.4>  ^tM^^'^4-i^^  ^^-m^i^^  Kellogff,  Loffan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Momll  of  Ver- 

r^"?*     M?"^          .i^*.°^^"*i.®^®°.      ??^!?^'  niont,*%orton,  ]^atterson,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Bice, 

lar.    It  will  open  the  door  for  naturalization  Bobertson,  Sohurz,   Spencer,   Sumner,   Trumbull, 

to  all  classes  of  people  in  the  world.     Inhabi-  West,  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Wright— 82. 

tants  firom  the  centre  of  Africa,  from  the  South  Absekt— Messrs.  Alcorn,  Bayard,  Buckingham, 

^  u,Und^  from  Asia,  «.d  all  parte  of  the  gTmS^^'io^f  MSJ^knTHow^SfJ^^^^^^^ 

world,  could  come  m  here  under  that,  and,  gprairue,  and  8tewart-14. 
whether  assimilating  to  our  institutions  or  not, 

woold  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  on  So  the  motion  to  strike  out  was  not  agreed  to, 

the  same  footing  with  those  who  originated  in  The  Vice-President:  ^*  The  question  is  on 

Europe  and    portions  of  the  Continent   of  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 

America,  who  may  be  presumed  to  have  some  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sumner)." 

sympathy  with  our  institutions,  and  who  are  Mr.  Frelinghuysen :  ^*  I  move  to  strike  out 

similar  to  us  in  their  ori^n."  on  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  lines  of  the  first 

Mr.  Ferry,  of  Connecticut,  said:    *^Mr.  section  the  words  *  of  church  organizations,* 

President,  as  I  remarked  yesterday,  I  shall  and  in  the  fourteenth  line  the  word*  churches.' 

▼ote  against  this  as  against  other  amendments.  I  have  already  given  my  reasons  why  I  think 

Bat  with  regard  to  this  one  in  particular  I  this  amendment  should  be  made." 

have  a  special  objection,  for  the  amendment  Mr.  Sumner :  **  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  de- 

whieh  the  Senator  from  Ohio  offers  is  placed  sire  to  protract  debate  on  this  question.    I 

before  the  Senate  upon  the  one  specific  ground  have  already  expressed  myself  fully  upon  it. 

that,  if  the  section  which  he  moves  to  strike  To  my  mind,  it  is  important  to  the  unity  of 

out  remain  in  the  bill,  our  naturalization  laws  this  measure  that  the  prohibition  should  be  as 

will  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  Chinese  applicable  to  churches  as  to  schools  and  insti- 

within  the  scope  of  their  operations.    I  do  tutions  of  benevolence.    I  do  not  feel  the  ar- 

Bot  believe  that  the  present  discriminations  gument  of  my  friend  from  New  Jersey,  which 

in  the  naturalization  laws  are  wise  or  Just.    I  he  presented  so  persuasively  the  other  day. 

believe  that  the  tendency  of  those  discrimi-  To  my  mind  this  is  simply  a  proposition  to  ap- 

Bations  is  to  exclude  a  most  valuable  immi-  ply  to  an  incorporated  association  the  great 

gntion  into  this  country.    I  believe  that  the  principles  of  our  Government,  and  it  does  not 

one  great  necessity  throughout  the  centr^  m  any  respect  interfere  with  religion,  or  tend 

regions  of  the  West  and  along  the  Pacific  in  the  least  in  that  way.    So  it  seems  to  me ; 

e«ast  is  the  advent  of  labor  for  the  purpose  of  and,  having  that  conviction,  I  cannot  myself 
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hj  any  ftct  of  mine  allov  that  part  to  be  saori-  posed  to  amnesty  is  yotinff  for  these  amend- 

ficed ;  bat  it  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  ments.    Where  do  yon  find  the  votes  of  those 

Thej  will  do  as  they  think  best  by  their  votes,  who  have  annoonced  on  this  floor  that  they 

and  I  shall  sabmit/^  are  opposed  to  amnesty?    They  are  for  these 

The  Vice-President :  "  The  question  is  on  amendments  all  the  time.    Yon  cannot  pro- 

the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer-  pose  an  amendment  they  will  not  vote  for. 

sey  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  But  I  am  for  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House 

Massachusetts."  of  Representatives,  opposed  to  all  these  amend- 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  ments ;  and  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  this 

resulted  as  follows :  particular  amendment. 

Ybab— Messrs.  Anthonv,  Boremftn,Caldwoll,  Cam-  "  R^*  I  did  not  propose  to  enter  into  anv 

eroD,  Carpenter.  Cole,  OonkUng,  Corbett,  Oragin,  argument  in  reference  to  this  matter.    It  is 

Fenton,  Ferry  of  Michiffan,  Flanagan,  Frelinghuy-  amnesty  that  I  want.    I  want  to  see  the  peace 

s?'o??i'^rMo«  v^}'  ^^^v  '^""i^^  ^  ^^*  *"•  "^  "^t 

son,  Pool,  Soott,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Vick^  ntatmg  questions  which  are  keeping  up  the 
era,  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Wright— 29.  ammosities  of  the  people,    engendenng  had 
NATSy-Messrs.  Ames,  BUur,  Clayton,  Davis  of  feeling  all  the  time,  which  have  led  to  the  mis- 
West  Virginia,  Gilbert.  Hill,  Hitchcock,  Johnston,  erable  ffovemmenta  that  we  now  have  in  BOme 

I^fite'orsXi^^^S^v'e'Sin^^toT  of  theLuthem  States-I  wa^that  state  of 

ton,  Sumner,  Thurman.  Trumbull,  and  We8t-24  thmgs  to  be  done  away  with.    When  we  passed 

ABsurr— Messrs.    Alcorn,    Bayard,    Brownlow,  the  fourteenth  amendment,  Mr.  President,  we 

Buckingham,  Casserly.  Chandler,  Cooper,  Davis  of  passed  it,  SO  far  as  it  excludes  certain  persons 

Kentuolcy,  Edmunds, ^^eny  of  Connecticut,  Hamil-  fr^^  holding  office,  for  the  public  safety;  that 

Wr2?,tai^^^^^  was  the  ^nsideration :  not  to  pmiish  any- 

80  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  }^?^'    ^f"  thought  that  the  public  safety  of 

ftffpeedto                V     >v         o   V,  x4.Lu^uv  »<w  ^jj^  country  reqmred  it  at  that  time.    When 

^e  Vice-President:  "The  qnestion  recnre  r"!'ifj"l^i:J„*?*S±i:«J?^Y„^Z 

on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maasa-  f^'raraf "*»  J^ ««  *<>  be  organized  in  tbe  then 

chnaetts  as  amended."  l**?  V^^  States,  we  tionght  it  would  not  do 

vuu«>«taaoai>wuou.                      .„„„j  xv^  to lot the  men  who had boon making waTupoD 

Mr.  Cole  eaid:  "I  move  to  strike  out  the  T^ci^at^t^d  Jho'^JS^e^CtiS't^^^^^ 

fifth  section,  and  substitute  what  I  send  to  the  ^j^,^  peopWtake  possession  of  the  newly-or- 

fe  Chief  aerk:  "  The  words  to  be  stricken  &^ey  wonfriTt^^s  ^cTruld^ 

out  are—      press  the  colored  people,  and  laws  that  would 

any  law.  statute,  ordinance,  or  regulation,  is  hereby  there  durmg  the  war,  and  it  was  necessary 

repealed  and  annulled.  that  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  coloreo 

"  And  it  is  proposed  in  lieu  thereof  to  in-  people  to  become  accustomed  to  their  new 

sert ^'  situation  that  they  might  assert  and  defend 

That  every  discrimination  against  citizens  of  the  their  rights ;   but  it  was  never  intended  to 

United  States  on  account  of  color,  by  the  use  of  the  perpetuate  these  aisabilities.    Ine  clause  was 

word  "white"  In  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  or  mserted  in  the  fourteenth  amendment,  that 

regulation,  is  hereby  repealed  and  annulled.  they  might  be  removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote 

Mr.  Cole:  "I  am  not  disposed  to  detain  the  of  Congress,  with  the  expectation  that  they 

Senate  more  than  a  minute  on  this  amendment,  would  soon  be  removed.     It  was  never  in- 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  change  in  tended  as  any  thing  more  than  a  temporary 

the  section  is  in  substituting  the  word  ^  citi-  measure.    Now,  the  public  safety  does  not  re- 

zen '  for  *•  person.'    This  law  relates  to  citizens  quire  it  to  be  continued,  as  I  think,  and  I  want 

of  the  United  States,  and  I  apprehend  was  not  to  see  the  amnesty  bill  passed,  and  1  am  op- 

really  intended  to  go  further  than  that.    We  posed  to  the  whole  amendment,  becaase  I 

are  not  in  this  case  legislating  for  *  all  the  think  it  is  calculated  to  defeat  amnesty.    AH 

world  and  the  rest  of  mankind,'^  but  for  citi-  these  amendments  I  regard  as  designed,  bj 

zens  of  the  United  States;  and,  in  reference  to  many  Senators  who  vote  for  them,  to  defeat 

that  view,  I  apprehend  that  there  can  be  no  amnesty,  for  I  find  that  ever^  Senator  who  is 

great  objection  to  the  adoption  of  this  amend-  opposed  to  removing  disabilities  votes  for  these 

ment."  amendments. 

Mr.  Trumbull  said :  "  It  is  material  to  me  to  "  But  I  wanted  to  say  a  word  about  the  par- 
get strength  to  the  bill,  and  that  is  why  I  am  ticular  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
opposed  to  this  whole  thing.  The  Senator  fomia.  He  is  aiming  to  hit  the  Ohinese. 
from  Oalifomia  certainly  does  not  deceive  "Mr.  President,  we  have  provided  by  Ift^ 
himself  so  much  as  to  suppose  that  Senators  that  the  pagan  from  Africa,  the  idolater,  the 
do  not  understand,  and  that  the  whole  country  cannibal,  the  Hottentot,  can  be  naturalized 
does  not  understand,  that  every  person  op-  under  our  laws.    The  Senator  from  California 
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wants  to  ezdnde  from  naturalization  the  in-  decide  upon  the  validity  of  the  first,  and  I  can 

geDJous,  the  lahorions,  the  .patient,  and  the  hut  hope  that  the  latter  will  never  hecome  a 

intelligent  Asiatic  from  Ohina  or  Japan.    If  law.     If  Congress  proposes  to  strike  down 

the  Hottentot  is  fit  to  be  a  naturalized  citizen  everj  vestige  of  local  self-goverumeDt  which 

of  this  country,  is  not  the  intelligent  China-  the  Constitution  guarantees  the  States,  then  it 

manor  Ji^anese?    Sir,  if  we  believe  in  human  had  better  at  once  proclaim  its  absolute  cen-  ' 

rights,  in  equality,  why  attempt  to  make  this  tralism.    If  a  right  is  exercised  by  Congress, 

distinction?    That  is  the  only  object,  I  sup-  as  proposed  by  this  bill,  to  dictate  to  the  peo- 

pos«,  which  the  Senator  from  California  had  pie  of  the  States  the  qualification  of  judges 

in  lu3  amendment,  although  it  goes  fhrtlier  and  jurors  in  State  courts;  nay,  more,  that 

and  makes  a  distinction  against  every  unnatu-  the  Federal  Government  shall,  through  United 

nlized  person,  though  of  the  Caucasian  race  States  courts,  coerce  social  equality  between 

and  from  Europe."  the  races  in  public  schools,  in  hotels,  in  thea- 

The  Presiding  Officer :  **  The  question  is  on  trea,  in  railways,  and  other  modes  of  publio 

the  amendment  to  the  amendment."  conveyance,  then  aU  local  self-government  is 

The  question  being  taken,  resulted  &s  fol-  at  an  end,  and  the  people  of  the  several  States 

lows :  are  the  mere  slaves  of  the  Federal  Govem- 

YzAfl—MeswB.  Boreman.  Caldwell.  Cole,  Corbett,  ment.    If  this  amendment  prevail,  I  should 

Cragin,  Flanagan,  FrelingbuyBen,  Gilbert,  Morton,  be*  glad  to  know  what  right  of  the  States  is 

Xye,  Scott,  Sherman,  Spencer,  "West,  and  Wilson—  left." 

^T-Measra.  Ames,  Anthony,  Blair,  Brownlow,  The  question  being  taken  resulted-yeas  18, 

Carpenter,  Clayton,  Davia  of  West  Vimnia,  Fenton,  ^^J,^  ** ,                ,                   ,                , 

Ferry  of  Connectioat,  Goldthwaite,  fiamlin,  HUl,  So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 

Hitehoodc,  Johnaton,  Kelly,  Logan,  Morrill  of  Ver-  rejected. 

mont,  Norwood,  Oaborn,  Patterson,  RamiBoy,  Kioe,  xhe  Presiding  Officer:  "The  question  now 

te.N'^^S.':'  fe  '^X5:  'JO-'"  o"  *?  rendment  of  the  lenator  from 

Vickeps,  and  Wright-84.        '      *^     '  Massachusetts." 

Abskht— Messrs.  Alcorn.  Bayard,  Buokingbam,  Mr.   Robertson,   of  South  Carolina,  said : 

^eion,  Caaserly,  Chandler,  Conkling.  Cooper,  "Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  amendment  will 

2?!S.l?!'i^.^jJ^S??f?AJ^.57;,.^/J^^^^^^^  not  prevail.  I  think  it  is  unwise  for  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  attempt 
to  attach  his  amendment  to  this  bill  which 

c«  41.^          J      -i.  A    4.1-    ^ ^       i.  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  to  become  a  law. 

So  tito  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  i  ^^^^  advocated  the  equal  rights  of  aU  citi- 

w,  fui^.   «T  -«_  ««■„-  .  ««™.  «.»^.^  *«  26°8  since  the  reoonstraction  acts  have  been 

tk.»  lSS!       ^rUl  t  »  i?T  P<.r^  passed.    In  1868  I  did  it  at  the  expense  of 

id  i^^"  '  ^                                        ^  ^"""^  ''^''^  tie  I  had  in  my  State,    f  am  stiU 

n-Jj  J  nn.               .      1.  1,       V  ready  and  willing  to  vote  for  the  Senator's 

i»^Jl!!!*^J5f!if  f  •**'2".S    o°?'j  IfT**™'^  proposition  as  a  separate  measure,  but  not 

^.SSS.JSSI^o^'"                                *""  t<>  ^^^  it  to  *i*  !>«»•    The  Senator's  propo- 

Tk        _x«      t  • '    ^  1      t                J  sition  comes  up  first  in  the  order  of  business 

Ihe  question  bemg  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  ^fter  we  shall  have  disposed  of  this  measure, 

wsmted-yeas  15,  nays  84.  I  y^^^^  ^^^  j^j^^  |jj  p^^son  that  I  wiU  stay 

»o  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  ^jt^  i^^  ^  j^^g  as  any  Senator  on  this  floor 

rejected.  will  stay  to  pass  a  measure  giving  equal  rights 

J' A  ^^^^hJ  I  ""T  T""^  i?  "°^?^  *i®  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massaoh^^^  The  Vice-President:  "The  question  is  on 

by  adding  to  the  fifth  section  the  foUowing  ^he  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 

P  ^^'  chusetts  (Mr.  Sumner),  on  which  question  the 

™id£d.  That  thia  section  shall  not  be  held  to  yeas  and  tfays  have  been  ordered." 

authome  t^e  natandization  of  Chinese.  Tj^^  Qhief  Olerk  announced  the  result  of  the 

Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky,  said :   "  Mr.  roll-call  as  follows : 

President,  I  have  voted  against  every  amend-  v..-_Tir— «.  a^^-  A„f^..«^  tiw.w«i««  n«T« 

taent  but  one  to  this  billf  because  /thought  Jn'^'^^";  ^^^C^T^A  r»- 

iwj  tended  to  embarrass  the  great  subject  of  ton,  Ferry  of  Michigan,  Frelinghuysen,  Gilbert, 

amnesty,  the  success  of  which  I  have  had  so  Hamlin,    Harlan,   Morrill    of   Vermont.    Morton, 

mach  at  heart.    I  have  been  greatly  surprised  Osbom,  Pattereon,  Pomeroy,  JRamsey,  Rice,  Sher- 

at  the  votes  of  certain  Senators  upon  this  floor  ^^^^T'          ^''*        *'           '  Windom,  and 

K  ^^jf^'^A  f^f^^''''^  ^y  rH°^  \*  ^^  NiTS-MUsrs.  Blair,  Boreman,  Carpenter,  Cole, 

oevn  sought  to  defeat  the  removal  of  political  Corbett,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Ferry  of  Connect- 

^sabihties.     It  does  seem  to  me  that  their  icut,  Goldthwwte,  Hamilton  of  Texas^  ffill,  Hitch- 

speeches  are  not  in  accord  with  their  votes.  oook,  Johnston.  Kellv,  Logan,  MomU  of  Maine, 

^ /'Bnt  I  utterly  deny  the  constitutionality  of  ^^^i^^K'iL^^^^ 

the  o'wW  *;<*>« fa  v.:ii  !>•  ^v.i«  ^.^^^«a;i  ««»J^«.;i  Bohurx,  Scott,  Stevenson,  btoclcton,  Tnurman,  Tip- 

ml*  7*i"^a      .    'i^'  ^^^r  P'^^^P^^s^^  *™!Sl^"  ton,  TiWibul\,  and  VickJra-SS. 

ment  of  the  Senator  from  Mwsachusetts.    The  ABsiBi-Messra.  Alcorn,  Bayard,  Buckingham, 

oQpreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will  soon  Caldwell,  Casserly,  Cooper,  Davis  of  Kentuoky,  Ed* 
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am  compelled  to  take  it  in  tbe 


jnunds,  Flani^gf&n, 'Hamilton  of  M&iyland,  Howe,  amnesty,  I 

KeUogg,  Lewis,  Nye,  Pratt,  Sprague,  and  Stewart  fomi  it  now  stands  with  the  amendment  of  the 

m^  -rr.  T>_  .J  X  « mi  o  x  v  •  SenatOF  from  Massachusetts.  I  am  compelled 
The  Vice-President :  The  Senate  being  ^  y^^e  for  that  which  I  think  we  have  no 
equally  divided,  by  the  Constitution  the  Vice-  rigi^t  to  enact  into  a  law  in  order  to  vote  for 
President  must  give  the  casting  vote.  Voting  that  which  we  have  a  perfect  constitutional 
upon  this  ameudment  as  a  whole,  without  rfght  to  pass.  That  which  is  unconstitutional 
concurrence  with  aU  the  features  contamed  m  jn  ^y  judgment  is  tied  to  that  which  is  con- 
it,  the  Chair  votes  m  the  affirmative,  and  the  gtitutional;  they  are  made  inseparable;  and  I 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  ,^  am  necessarUy  driven  by  the  respect  that  I 
The  next  pending  question  will  be  on  the  h^ve  for  the  Constitution,  and  the  oath  I  hare 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  taken  to  support  it,  to  vote  against  this  bill  in 
Mornll),  to  add  a  fourth  class  of  exceptions  to  jts  present  shape." 

the  bill."  Mr.  Robertson :  ^^  Inasmuch  as  the  friends 

Fourth.  All  persons  who  have  been  or  shall  be  of  equal  rights  have  chosen  to  risk  their  amend- 

memberfl  of  what  is  known  as  the  Ku-klux  Klan.        ^^t  on  this  bill  which  requires  a  two-thirds 

or  any  organization  existing,  or  which  may  exiat,  "*^  "  ^"  «**«  *'"*  «**.x.***^«   yo  «•  v.ix/ m. 

for  like  objects  and  purposes.'  '  \ot6  to  become  a  law,  I  will  join  hands  with 

_,  .     ,   .        i_  1    J      -  11  them  now  m  advocating  the  passage  of  the  bill 

The  question  bemg  taken,  resulted  as  follows:  ^g  amended,  and  I  hope  the  friends  of  equal 

Yeas — Messrs.  Ames,  Anthony,  Boreman,  Brown-  rights  and  amnesty  will  now  vote  together  and 

low,  Caldwdl,  Cameron,  CarpoDtpr,  ChancUer,  Cky-  i^t  „g  ^^^  ti,^  bUl." 

kSJ^S'  ^X^ifit^n^^  mJ^I^       The'bm  was  ordered  to  .  third  reading,  and 

Texas,  Hamlin,  Eaxhm,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Mor-  Was  read  the  third  time, 
ton,  Osbom,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pool,  Ramsey,        The  Vice-President:   '^The  question  is  on 

Epbertson,  Sawyer,  Spencer,  Sumner,  West,  Wilson,  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which  requires  a  two- 

Windom,  and  Wrightr-84.  thirds  vote  " 

Nats— Messrs.  Blair,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Gold-  '^ninis  vow.  ^  x    v  ii      * 

thwaite,  HiU,  Johnstin,  Kelly,  Morrilf  of  Maine,  ^  Mr.  Sumner:  " Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 

Norwood,  Saulsbury,  Schura,  Stevenson,  Stockton,  for  the  bill  as  amended.    That  bill  is  now  ele- 

Thurman,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  and  Vickers — 16.  vated  and  consecrated.  Whoever  votes  against 

ABSBOT-Messrs.  Aloom,  Bayard,  Buckingham,  it  must  take  the  responsibUity  of  voting  against 

S^S^ta>f^o?'c=.?c'afttS&n=^^^^  *  ?feat  measure  4  the  aiorance  Of  equal 

Marylaiid,  Hitchcock,  Howe,  Kellogg,  Lewis,  Logan,  rights.    He  must  take  the  responsibility  of 

Nye,  Pratt,  Bice,  Scott,  Sherman,  Sprague,  and  setting  himself  against  a  final  measure  for  the 

8tewartr~28.  establishment  of  reconstruction.    Senators  ob- 

So  the  amendment  was  adopted.  ject  to  the  association  of  equal  rights  with 

Mr.  Morton :  ^^  I  offer  a  further  amendment,  amnesty.    Sir,  they  naturally  go  together." 
with  a  view  to  give  effect  to  the  one  just       Mr.  Sawyer,  of  South  Carolina:  "I  say  the 

adopted,  by  putting  it  into  the  oath."  effect  of  the  tactics  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  amendment,  which  sachusetts  on  this  bill  has  been  to  defeat  not 

was  in  section  two,  line  six,  after  the  word  only  the  civil  rights  bill  but  the  amnesty  bill. 

''same,"  to  insert  the  words  ''and  that  he  is  That  is  patent  here  to-day;  and  it  is  doubt- 

not,  and  has  never  been,  a  member  of  any  fhl  if  the  bill,  as  amended  by  him,  will  receive 

association  commonly  known  as  the  Ku-klu2  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Senate. 
Klan."  "  It  is  also  perfectiy  patent  to  the  Senate,  it 

The  yeaa  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and,  be-  is  perfectly  patent  to  the  country,  tiiat  his  bill 

ing  taken,  resulted — ^yeaa  88,  nays  12.  could  have  been  passed  here  at  any  time  by  a 

8o  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  mfgority  vote  as  an  independent  measure,  and 

iir,  Thurman :  "  Mr.  President,  ever  since  I  that  the  amnesty  bill  could  be  passed  by  the 

have  held  a  seat  in  this  body  I  have  been  a  requisite  constitutional  majority  as  an  inde- 

bdiever  in  the  good  policy  of  renioving  the  pendent  measure ;  and  yet  the  Senator  comes 

disabilities  imposed  by  the  fourteenth  amend-  here  and  tells  me  that  it  is  the  greatest  mistake 

ment.  of  my  life  that  I  have  not  followed  in  his  path 

"  But,  sir,  while  I  am  in  favor  of  their  re-  to  do  this  slaughter-house  work  on  both  these 
moval,  while  I  believe  that  public  policy  re-  measures.  Sir,  it  is  too  much  for  mortal  men 
quires  it,  that  it  would  be  a  measure  tending  to  bear  with  equanimity  when  they  have  seen 
to  produce  peace  in  the  country,  and  much  a  measure  for  which  they  have  as  much  affec- 
more  than  that,  that  it  would  give  to  some  tion  as  for  this  amnesty  measure,  or  one  of 
States  (which  are  now  afflicted  with  the  worst  which  they  desire  the  passage  so  ardently  as 
governments  almost  on  the  face  of  the  globe)  most  of  us  on  the  Bepublican  side  of  the  Cham- 
governments  under  which  it  would  be  tolera^  ber  do — ^an  act  to  protect  the  rights  of  onr  fel- 
ble  to  live,  yet  I  cannot,  even  for  the  purpose  low-citizens  wherever  they  may  go— I  say  it  is 
of  removing  these  disabilities,  vote  for  a  bill  too  much  for  human  nature  to  bear  patiently 
that  I  believe  to  be  unconstitutional,  as  I  do  with  tactics,  the  evident  effect  of  which,  what- 
believe  this  bill  to  be  dnce  the  amendment  ever  the  intention  may  be,  is  so  disastrous  to 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sum-  both ;  and  then  to  be  lectured  by  the  Senator 
ner)  has  been  fastened  upon  it.    If  I  vote  for  from  Massachusetts  as  we  are  lectured  here 
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day  after  day,  and  charged  with  being  folse  In  the  Senate,  on  Ha7  8th,  Mr.  Boreman, 

to  homan  righta,  when,  in  fact,  if  he  bad  of  West  Virginia,  said :  ^'  Mr.  President,  in 

adopted  the  ooarse  snggested  bj  ordinary  pru-  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 

dence,  both  bills  might  have  become  laws  bj  tee  on  the  Bemoval  of  Political  Disabilities, 

this  time,  or  certainly  by  tbe  end  of  the  pres-  the  dnty  is  devolved  on  me  of  moving  to  take 

ent  month.    I  say  snch  lecturing  is  not  war-  up  the  Honse  bill  for  the  removal  of  political 

ranted  by  tbe  position  even  of  that  distin-  disabilities,  ordinarily  called  the  amnesty  bilL^* 

gm&hed  Senator.    He  has  no  right  to  come  np  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

here  and  tell  Senators  that  they  have  made  The  Vice-President :  "  The  Secretary  will 

mistakes  of  this  kind,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  read  the  amnesty  bill,  which  has  been  taken 

his  tactics  have  defeated  both  of  these  bills  np  by  vote  of  the  Senate." 

for  tiie  present,  and  perhaps  for  the  session."  The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Somner :  "Mr.  President,  the  Senator  ^  ^  ^„^,^j^  ^  ^j^  g^n^U  and  Bouse  of  Sapruada^ 

says  the  two  sabjeots  have  no  sort  of  natural  Uvea  of  the  UnUedStaUe  qf  America  in  dongresa  assem- 

relation.    There  is  his  mistake.    Tbey  have  a  Ided  (two-thirds  of  each  Hoase  concurring  therein), 

natural  rektion  which  tbe  Senator  is  so  un-  Tha^f^  ^^^  «^^  political  diBabilities  imposed  bv 

hannv  M  nof  tn  oaa      *  WAtnrAl  rftlation »  ir  the  third  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amend- 

nappy  as  not  to  see.      JNaturai  relation    is  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  Conatitution  of  the  United  States  on 

very  simple.      Do  not  be  generous  to  your  persons  therein  mentioned,  because  of  their  having 

rebels  until  you  are  just  to  yonr  fellow-citizens,  eu^^aged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 

The  Senator  does  not  see  it.    He  is  swift — *'  United  States,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies 

Mr.  Sawyer:  "With  the  permission  of  the  ^™°f».^,Si  ^^i.^^/T ?i  "%  ^®'?^^.'  removed ; 

Qi»n«f«-  T  A^^JA  Kw«  4.^  «-i;  :i^  T  ;i:;i  ««.♦  o«»  Bvxnded,  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to,  or  in  any 

Senator  I  should  hke  to  ask  if  I  did  not  say  ^^y  ^^^  or  remove,  the  disability  of  iny  persoh 

to  hun  to-day  that,  if  he  would  bring  up  his  included  in  either  of  the  following  classes,  namely : 

bill  to-morrow  as  an  independent  measure,  I  first,  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

would  vote  for  it  and  let  amnesty  iro  over:  ''^ho  withdrew  therefrom  and  aided  the  rebellion: 

bnuohedidnotwantthat^'  KVhtb%"n^'aSi^ve'S^a;^ 

Ifr.  Sumner :  ♦*  I  know  the  Senator  said  that,  left  said  A^ny  o?  Navy  and  aided  the  rebelUon. 

bat  I  asked  the  Senator  to  vote  for  equal  rights  Sxo.  2.  That;  before  any  person  shall  bo  entitled 

▼hen  he  had  an  opportunity.    He  has  nad  tothebenefltortbisact,  he  shall,  within  the  district 

the  opportunity  now  for  six  weeks,  and  he  has  where  he  resides,  before  a  clerk  of  some  court  of  the . 

Tirtt  Kaaii  »:ii:n/»  ♦.>  A»>r^i^<»^  ff.  T;«f  T./V  ^a^a  Uuitcd  Statcs,  OT  A  Umtcd  Btatcs  oommissioner,  tafco 

not  been  wdlmg  to  employ  it;  but  he  rises  ^^  subscribe'  an  oath  or  afBimation  to  support  the 

Here  and  says  that  the  measure  of  equal  rights  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  bear  true 

coald  pass  in  a  day.    The  Senator  is  not  old  fklth  and  allegianoe  to  the  same ;  which  oath  or  afir- 

in  this  Chamber,  but  he  is  old  enough  to  know  mation  shall  be  forwarded  by  siud  officer  to  the 

that  he  ought  not  to  make  any  such  assertion.  Secretary^  of  State  of  the  United  States  who  shaU 

Wh»  oU  ♦^-*  k;ii  ^^t»;«^  k«./Tx^^««  \.^f^,^  ^i*^  <»^«  *  hat  of  all  persons  complying  with  the  pro- 

>\  by,  sir,  that  bill  of  mme  has  been  before  the  ^^^^j,^  ^f  this  act  to  be  lidd  bcTore  Congross  at  the 

senate  now  for  nearly  two  years;  I  am  not  opening  of  each  session  thereof;  and  the  officer  be- 

in&ttentive  or  inactive  in  the  discharge  of  my  fore  whom  such  oath  or  afflrmatipn  is  made  shall 

datiea;  and  never  until  the  amnesty  bill  was  gi^«  *<>  *he  person  taking  it  a  oertificftte  of  the  fact, 

before  the  Senate  did  I  find  any  opportunity  Sff^' tKIS!!?h«'^  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 

of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  it."  ^^  *^*^  ?reB<mhe. 

The  Vice-President:  "The  question  is  on  Mr.  Boreman  said:  "Mr.  President,  I  hme 

tbe  passage  of  this  bill,  which  requires  a  two-  no*  disposition  to  discuss  at  any  oonsiderablo 

thirds  vote.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll."  length  the  subject  of  amnesty,  or  the  removal 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  taken,  with  of  political  disabilities  from  those  who  are 

the  foIlowiDg  result :  laboring  nnder  such  disabilities  by  reason  of 

Yais-Messrs.  Ames,  Anthony,  Brownlow.  Cald-  J^^  P'o^^^^JJ  ^!  the  fourteenth  amendment 

well,  Cameron.  Clayton,  Conkling,  Cragin,  Fenton,  *<>  ^^^  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    I 

prry  of  Michigan,  Flana|ran,  Frelinghuysen.  Gil-  have  charge  of  this  bill  simply  as  the  organ  of 

Nrt^  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Kellogg,  the  committee  on  this  subject,  in  the  absence 

Po'S^.  T>!irS^''  ^""^"^  S*^?'  Patterson,  ^f  the  chairman.    I  expect,  however,  to  vote 

romeroy,  Pool,  Bamsey,  Rico,  Bobertson,  Sawyer,  -  ,  ..^  t^.„  .«  ..  „,,.„  ,  ^  ^rj.  „^^„  u- ^««-««^ 

ShemMi,  Spenier,  Sumier,  West,  Wilson,  and  Win-  p^^}^^  ^^^  i^  it  shall  be  put  upon  its  passage 

dom--89.  in  Its  present  form,  or  without  any  marked 

Nats— Messrs.  Blair,  Boreman,  Bavis  of  West  amendments  to  the  provisions  as  they  now 

m!^  Goldthwaite,  Hill,  Johnston,  Kellv,  Logan,  exist  in  the  bill." 

|?n,1fe%^^ru?^^^^^^^^^^^  feM:  .  Mr.  Sumner:  "Mr.  PresidenU  have  node- 

Vickers,  and  Wright— 19.       '      *^     »                 »  Bire  to  discuss  the  general  question  of  amnesty, 

Absivt— Messrs.  Alcorn,  Bayard,  Buckingham,  nor  to  discuss  any  other  question ;  but,  as  I 

Cni>enter,Cas8erly, Chandler, Cole, Cooper, Corbett,  am  about  to  make  amotion,  I  shall  state  in 

H^ii«  ®?*2?^^\^^i^"5i\^*'7  of  Connecticut,  one  word  why  I  do  it. 

^t^i&T^:^^^^^  •  ,"I  propose  to  move  to  strike  out  .all  after 

^            I   r  -o    I  ^^^  enacting  clause  and  insert  what  is  gener- 

■i^e  Vice-President :  "  Upon  the  passage  of  ally  known  as  the  civil  rights  bill,  being  the 

this  hiU  the  yeas  are  88,  and  the  nays  19.   Two-  bill  on  which  the  Senate  has  already  voted 

thirds  not  voting  in  the  affirmative,  the  bill  is  several  times,  and  which,  as  is  known,  is  now 

N^ed.''  pending  in  the  other  House,  but,  owing  to  the 
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rules  of  the  House,  no  decision  upon  it  there  bill,  but  only  of  the  first  section  of  the  amnea- 

has  yet  been  reached.    I  shall  take  the  form  ty  bill  precisely  as  it  came  from  the  House." 

of  the  bill  which  is  now  pending  in  the  other  Mr.  Scott :  *•  Then  it  is  an  offer  to  add  to 

House,  which,  in  substance  and  ahnost  precise-  the  civil  rights  bill,  which  can  be  passed  by 

ly  in  language,  is  that  on  which  the  Senate  a  m^'ority,  the  amnesty  bill  which  will  require 

acted.    There  are  one  or  two  verbal  changes,  two-thirds." 

but  not  important  in  principle  or  in  any  way  The  question  being  taken,  resulted  as  fol- 

affecting  any  principle  of  the  bill.  lows : 

"  I  do  this,  sir,  intending  to  follow  it  up  by  YaAS— MeBsre.  Alcorn,  Ames,  Bayard,  Blair,  Bore- 

a  second  motion  to  stnke  out  the  enacfcins  man,  Buckingham,  Caldwell.  Cameron,  Carpenter, 

clause,  which"  requires  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  Caeserly,  Clayton.  Cooper,  Corbett,  Davis  of  West 

insert  the  ordinary  enacting  clause :  and  then,  XW^*»  Edmunda,  Feny  of  Connecticut,  Fenr  of 

U.  the  third  pip  to  stril^  out  tile  tkle  ani  ittSSi^^W'&rHr^.^HlJlr^^^^^^ 

to  msert  the  title  of  the  cml  nghts  bill.  aton,  KeUogg,  Kelly,  Norwood,  Osbom,  Pomeroy, 

"I  do  this  as  a  practical  way  of  giving  to  Pratt,  Saul8buiy,Sprague,  Stevenson,  Stewart,  Tip- 

onr  friends  in  the  other  House  an  opportunity  ^^ii  Trumbull,  Vickers,  and  West- 88. 

of  acting  on  the  civil  rights  bill  when  they  Mol^lIlVf^^e^ont^K^^^^ 

shaU  be  on  an  equality  with  those,  m  this  man,  Spencer.  SumJier,  Wilion,  aid  wiidom-W. 

Chamber  who  are  in  tavor  of  amnesty.  .    ABSKirr— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brownlow.  Chandler, 

"As  is  well  known,  the  amnesty  bill  has  Cole,  Conkling,  Davis  of  Kentucky,  Frelinghuysen, 

already  passed  the  other  House,   and    only  Hill,  Howe,  Lewis,  Logan,  Momll  of  Maine,  ^ye, 

•RToUo  «  J^4.^  i«  «.;«  nk««.-k/.-   ^:*u  *i •,-;  Patterson,   Kamsey,  Bansom,    Bobertson,  Sawyer, 

waits  a  vote  m  this  Chimiber,  with  the  signa-  sohurz,  Stockton,  "timnnan,  and  Wright-k 

ture  of  the  President,  to  be  a  law.  My  anxiety  „     , 

is  that  the  civil  rights  bill  shall,  so  far  as  pos-  ^^  *^®  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 

sible,  be  in  the  same  situation,  that  it  should  '^®®^4^.-     „     .^          ,,^^ 

pass  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  then  that  it  will  -^^^  Vice-President :      The  question  recurs 

pass  the  other  House;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  ^^  ^®  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 

it  will  receive  the  signature  of  the  President."  chusette  as  amended." 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  amendment  of  ,  ^^'  Boreman  :  "  I  offer  this  as  an  addition- 
Mr.  Sumner,  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  ^  section  to  the  amendment,  to  come  in  alter 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill,  and  in  lieu  '  *^®  section  just  inserted : " 
thereof  to  insert  the  bill  hitherto  offered  by  Seo.  — .  That  before  any  person  shall  be  entitled 
him  as  an  amendment  to  the  amnesty  bill,  to  the  benefit  or  the  preceding  section  of  this  act,  Le 

which  may  be  found  on  another  paffe.  *?^^  V^'^^  ^^  '^^^'^Ji^i?  ^^^f?  ^l  resides,  before  a 

\ri    T?^:J!zinZ^^^  *:«  *    uV^    J  derk  of  some  court  of  the  United  States,  or  a  United 

Mr.  Ferry,  of  Connecticut :  "I  send  up  an  states  commissioner,  take  and  subsoril^  an  oath  or 

amendment,  to  come  m  as  an  additional  sec-  affirmation  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

tion,  section  six."  States,  and  to  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  tie 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  proposed  amend-  fame ;  which  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  forwarded 

man  ¥  oa  fnll/Mxra  .  by  said  offiocr  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 

menu  as  louows .  StSLtes,  who  shall  cause  a  list  of  all  persons  comply- 

Seo.  — .  That  all  legal  and  political  disabilities  ing  'with  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  be  laid  before 

imposed  by  the  third  section  of  the  fourteenth  arti-  Congress  at  the  opening  of  each  session  tiiereof ;  and 

de  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  the  officer  before  whom  such  oath  or  affirmation  la 

States  on  persons  therein  mentioned,  because  of  their  made  shall  give  to  the  person  taking  it  a  certificate 

having  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  of  the  fact,  under  such  forms  and  regulations  as  tbe 

the  United  States,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  prescribe. 

enemies  thereof,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  re-  t\^^  -stz^^  T>w>^ciAr.T^4- .    ttTi./>  »n^a«trvTi  {a  nn 

moved:  B-ovid^d,  T?hat  this  act  shall  not  apply  to,  ,,  ^^^  Vice-President :    "The  question  is  on 

or  in  anv  way  affect  or  remove  the  disability  of  any  ^^^  amendment  ottered  by  the  Senatcr  trom 

person  mduded  in  either  of  the  following  classes.  West  Virginia  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 

namcly :  first^  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  ator  from  Massachusetts,  which  is  the  second 

States  who  withdrew  therefrom  and  aided  the  rebel-  section  of  the  original  House  bill." 

lion;  second,  officers  of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  Xr     o^        iT  ii   *ti  j  7^     r^                   a  ..-^a 

United  Statei  who,  being  above  the  age  of  twenty-  Mr.  TnimbuU  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 

one  years,  left  said  Army  or  Navy  and  aided  the  re-  '^d  they  were  ordered ;  and  resulted  as  lol- 

bellion.  lows : 


Massachusetts."  Ittorton,  Osbor'n,  Pome'royjPool',  Pratt,  'Scott,  Sher- 

Mr.   Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  My  at-  man,  Spencer,  Sumner,  west,  Wilson,  and  Win- 

tention  was  directed  otherwise,  and  I  simply  dom— ai.                      j   «,' .     /,       w  /^/»nn«i. 

wiBh  to  make  m  inquiry  whether  the  ame^  Da^tfSr^fJ'^i^^e^Jjc^o^lSLrGTi 

ment  now  pending  is  the  amnesty  bill  offered  thwaite,  Hamilton  of  Maryland,  Hamilton  of  Texas, 

as  an  amendment  to  the  civil  rights  bill.    Is  Hill,  Johnston,  Kellogg,  Kelly.  Logan,  Morrill  ot 

that  the  form  of  the  amendment  ?  "  Vermont,  Norwood^  Rice,  Sanlsbuiv,  Spnigne,  Stc- 

Mr.  Oonkling :  "Let  me  answer  the  Senator.  ^°«o^»  Stewart,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  and  Vickcrs- 

The  amendment  is  just  that,  except  that  the  Angronv-Messrs.  Brownlow,  Carpenter,  Chandler, 

mnendment  consists  not  of  the  whole  amnesty  Cole,  Davis  of  Kentucky,  Frelinghuysen,  Ho^e, 
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Lewis,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Nye.  Patterson,  Bamsey,  amend  the  amendment  in  section  one,  lines 

KanaomBobertson  Sawyer,  ^cliurz,  Stockton,  Thur-  fourteen  and  fifteen,  by  striking  out  the  words 

mim,  and  Wnght--19  *  or  State.'     My  object  is  to  confine  the  opera- 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  tionof  this  biU,  in  regard  to  cemetery  associa- 

agreed  to.  .j     ..t  *    -x_.i_        ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  benevolent  institutions,  to  such  as* 

Mr.  TrumbuU  said :  *  I  move  to  stanke  out  ^^  incorporated  by  national  authority,  not  by 

the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sec-  gtate  authority.    I  know  of  no  power  in  the 

tions  of  the  amendment  as  amended.     My  General  Government  to  interfere  with  State 

object  in  mafang  that  motion  is  to  bring  the  corporations,  for  they  are  contracts  between 

Senate  to  a  direct  vote  on  the  amendment  the  State  and  the  corporators,  and,  being  in 

of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  I  trust  the  nature  of  a  contract,  the  General  Govem- 

the  Senate  will  vote  it  down,  and  then  we  ^ent  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  it.     Even 

8h^  have  the  am^sty  bill,  and  let  us  pass  it."  the  State  cannot  interfere  after  the  contract  is 

Mr.  Wilson:  *  What  sections?  '  once  made.    I  desire  to  confine  this  to  institu- 
17   ^•*v"^^'*^"      f)^  motion  "to  strike  out  tions  incorporated  by  the  national  Govern- 
all  of  the  amendment  as  proposed  by  the  Sen-  ^ent,  and  not  to  any  incorporated  by  State 
ator  from  Massachusetts  from  the  amendment  authority." 

as  amended.  ,  ,^  , ,,         ^        ^  Mr.  Boreman :   "I  think  this  amendment 

I  will  say  one  word,  that  it  may  be  under-  ^^^^^^  prevaU,  and  I  wOl  state  my  reason  in  a 

stood  what  my  object  is  and  the  effect  of  this  moment.    It  seems  to  me  that  this  provision, 

motiOTi.     I  am  in  favor  of  ^  amnesty  bill,  if  aUowed  to  remain  as  it  is,  is  an  invasion  of 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  sept  us  such  private  life.    It  is  a  declaration  that  cemetery 

abiU.    I  regard  this  attempt  to  put  something  companies  and  benevolent  institutions,  incor- 

else  upon  It  as  an  effort  to  defeat  the  amnesty  porated  by  State  or  national  authority,  shaU 

bill ;  that  is  the  effect  of  it ;  and  whatever  in-  ^^t  be  allowed  to  manage  tJbeir  own  properiiy. 

fluences  Senators  may  vote  under,  however  That  is  the  effect  of  it. 

the  Senator  from  Ohio  may  undertake  to  force        «  go  in  regard  to  benevolent  institutions. 

the  House  of  Representatives  to  come  to  a  'VThat  right  have  we  to  say  that  a  benevolent 

vote  on  some  other  measure  by  his  action  institution,  simply  because  they  get  a  dozen 

here,  the  whole  country  and  the  whole  world  lines  of  a  charter  to  aUow  them  to  transact 

will  undors^d  that  this  is  an  efforii  to  defeat  business  in  a  chartered  name,  ownmg  a  private 

amnesty.    Now,  let  us  have  a  direct  vote  on  y^^^^  ^  ^l^j^h  to  meet  for  benevolent  pur- 

the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Massa-  poges,  shaU  be  compelled  to  allow  anybody 

chusetta,  and  know  whether  amnesty  is  to  be  ^nd  everybody  to  come  in  there  ?     The  bUl 

defeated  by  forcing  white  and  colored  children  ^.^kes  no  exception  in  regard  to  secret  asso- 

mto  the  same  schools,  and  by  undertakmg  to  ciafions.     It  applies  to  them  as  well  as  to 

force  m  the  State  courts  certain  persons  upon  others.     It  does  seem  to  me  that  this  is  going 

jones  and  to  regulate  the  jury  systems  of  the  too  far,  and  that  this  provision,  if  it  is  to  be 

Tanous  States,  and  other  provisions  of  that  retained  at  all,  ought  to  be  limited  to  those 

*^    -rr.     T*     .J    X     iimi_  ..      .  organlzatious that  arc  lucorporated  by  uatloual 

The  Vice-President :      The  question  is  on  authority.    I  may  be  wrong  about  this  matter ; 

the  Mnendment  to  the  amendment,  offered  by  ^iut,  as  I  remarked  yesterday,  it  seems  to  me 

the  Senator  from  lUmois,  to  strike  out  from  an  invasion  of  private  rights  that  I  cannot 

this  amendment,  now  contammg  seven  sec-  support  by  my  vote." 

tions,  the  first  five  sections."  ^^^  Morton  ;   "  I  should  like  to  heer  the 

The  question  being  taken,resulted  as  follows :  amendment*  reported  again." 
YEAfl—MeMTs.  Alcorn,  Bayard,  Boreman,  Car-        The  Chief  Clerk  :    "  The  clause  now  reads  : 

wnter,  CMserly.  Cooper.  Corbett,  Cragm,  Davis  of  tgy  trustees  and  officers  of  cemetery  associa- 

West  Virginia.,  Fenton,  Fenyof  Connecticut,  Gold-  ,.  -^  muow^^co  »tx^  v*«v«*d  v*  voiuci,«*j  a<»v^«a 

thwaite,  Hamilton  of  Maryland,  HamUton  of  Texas,  ^^^^^  *^^  benevolent  insUtutions  mcorporated 

Hill,  Hitchcock,  Johnston,  Kelly^  Logan,  Norwood,  by  national  or  State  authority ; '  and  it  is  pro- 

Pratt,  Saalsbury.  Scott,  Spragne,  Stevenson,  Stewart,  posed  to  strike  out  the  words  *  or  State.' " 
Tipton,  Trambull,  and  Vicker»--29.     ^    ^.    ^  The  Vice-President:  "The  yeas  and  nays 

chll^^'^Z^ront^^J^^^^^  wiUnow  be  taken  on  the  amendment  to  the 

Edmunda,  Ferry  of  Michigan,  Flanagan,  Gilbert,  amendment,    offered    by    the   Senator    from 

Hamlin,  Harhm,  Howe,  Kellogff,  MorrilT of  Vermont,  Maryland,  to  strike  out  the  words  ^  or  State.'  " 
Morton,  Osbom,  Pomeroy,  Pool,  Ramsey,  Rice,  The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  21,nay8  21. 
Sherman,  ^pencer,   Sumner,   West,   Wilson,   and        jhe  Vice-President:    "The    Senate  being    ' 

^"^^Messrs.  BUir,  Bfownlow,  Cole,  Davis  of  ^^^J  ^'^^^  *\®  ^^^^'^  ^^*®^  ^^  *^®  *®^- 

Kentucky,  Frelinghuysen.  Lewis,  Morrill  of  Maine,  ative.     The  amendment  to  the  amendment  is 

Nye,  Patterson,  RansonK  Robertson,  Sawyer,  Schurz,  agreed  to." 
Stockton,  Thurman,  and  Wright— 16.  Other  amendments  were  adopted. 

The  Vice-President:  " On  this  question  the       The  Vice-President:  "The  question  now  is 
Senate  are  equally  divided.    The  Chair  votes  on  agreeing  to  this  amendment  of  the  Senator 
in  the  negative,  and  the  first  five  sections  are  from  Massachusetts  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
Dot  stricken  out."  which  now  embraces  seven  sections,  as  a  sub- 
Mr.  Vickers,  of  Maryland,  said :  "  I  move  to  stitute  for  the  original  House  amnesty  bill." 
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Mr.  Trumbull :   ''  I  understand  that,  if  we  The  bill  was  read  the  third  time, 

vote  down  this  amendment,  then  we  have  be-  The  Vice  -  President :    ^'  The  onestion  is, 

fore   us   the   amnesty  bill  as  it  passed  the  Shall  this  bill  pass?  which  bj  the  Constitution 

House."  requires  a  two-thirds  vote." 

Mr.  Edmunds :  *'  Yes,  Mr.  President,  and  I  The  result  was  announced  as  follows : 

understand  that  if  we  vote  in  favor  of  this  ^          ^^           .          r»i..    v         ^un 

aviendment  we  vote  amnesty  to  the  disabled  ciI;tonrc^S.,tettfc^'^'Ediu^dl^^^^^^^ 

traitors  and  equal  rights  to  the  colored  men ;  ton,  Ferrv  of  Micbiffan,  Flanagan,  Gilbert.  Harlan, 

they  go  hand  in  hand  together.    So  we  aD  un*  HitchcooK,  Howe.  Kellogg,  Lewis.  Morrill  of  Ver- 

derstand  it."  mont,  Morton,  Osbom,  Fomeroy,  rool,  Piatt,  Earn- 

The  result  was  annonnoed  as  foDows :  '^ekt,  W~io&^mte^i.  ^**''"*'    ^'^"' 


Harlan,  Howe,  Kellogg,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Hill,  Johnston,  Kelly,  Logan, 

Osbom,  Pomeroy.  Pool,   Ramsey,  Rice,    Speneer,  Norwood,  Saulsbury,  Stevenson,  Tipton,  Trumbull, 

Sumner,  West,  Wilson,  and  Windom— 27.  Vickers,  and  Wright— 22. 

Nays— Messrs.  Alcorn,  Boreman,  Carpenter,  Cas-  Absbht— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brownlow,  Cameron, 

Berly,  Cooper.  Cragin,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Fen-  Carpenter,  Chandler,  Cole,  fcavis  of  Kentucky,  Fre- 

ton.  Ferry  or  Connecticut,  Gk>ldthwaite,  Hamilton  linghursen,  Hamlin,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Nye,  Patter- 

of  Maryland,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Hill,  Hitchcock,  son,   Sansom,  Robertson,   Sawyer,  Schura,  Scott, 

Johnston,  Kelly,  Logan,  Norwood,  Pratt,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sto<^ton,  and  Thurman— 20. 

Scott,  Sprague,  Stevenson,  Stewart,  Tipton,  Trum-  mv      tt-      -d      -j     i.      ^i/^     xi.                     * 

bull,  Vickers,  and  Wright- 28.  The  Vice-President:    "On  the  passage  of 

AB8SNT— Messrs.  Bayard.  Blair,  Brownlow,  Chan-  this  biU  the  yeas  are  82,  and  the  nays  are  22. 

dler.  Cole,  Davis  of  Kentucky ,Frelinffhuy8en,  Ham-  Two-thirds  not  having  voted  in  the  affirmative, 

lin,  Lewis,  Momll  of  Mame,  Nye,  Patterson,  Ran-  fv^  wn  i-  i*aiA/«fAr1  " 

som^obertson.  Sawyer,  Sohura,  Sherman,  Stockton,    ^°®  "^  ^^  rejecwa.   

andThuiman — 19,  _^__ 

IT.e  amendment  as  amended  was.reJected.  of^e^feift-^d^r^  Z^i^^£m 

J^k^^Zll  ImZ  rin^L'L^X?'  to  «°«nd  an'  Lt  entitled  "An  act  to  oneod 

tion  to  tS  S«n?biU^»        ^  »°  «>*  approved  May  81, 1870,  entitled  'An 

The  Vice-President :  *"  The  Senate  have  re-  «>*  **  ^^f'>\  *^«  ,"?*'^  f  "^Ts^.^tW 

fused  to  strike  out  the  House  amnesty  bill  and  S"l'^^:f  !*lV?„!lVii  ™r^^I^» 

insert  the  amendment  of  the  Senitor  from  *^S.,^TS'^/ff„^^f  0^i!f  n„™™tte. 

Massachusetts,    as   amended.     The   Senator  on^PriSgran7Ctio5r^r«m°eXe2S^ 

S^es^SjTKlg^e^^loTt  SLVt  ,£-fo^n,  of  I«^--,  ^««J  =  "  ^ Jj^ 

♦>in  TT^^o^  «J  ««  .»«A»^rrwv*«^  *i>^  fl«*  «*J5^;«,,-  dent,  there  is  a  law  on  the  statnte-book  dow 

the  HoTise  as  an  amendment,  the  five  sections  ^^ti^'^j^irfn^  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  of 

^Til^if^^^^^^  the  UnitJd  States  to  appoint  inspectors  of 

The  question  being  taken,  resulted  as  foUows:  ^j^^^.^^^  .^  ^.^.^^  ^^^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^  J^^^  i,,. 

n  tf^^T  n""'  ^^fH'  ^^tliony,    Buokmgham,  jjabitants  or  more ;  these  inspectors  to  be  of 

Caldwell,  Cameron,   Clayton,  Conklmg,    Corbett,  "«'"*»'~'«  "'"*"* ^»  "^"^*'«        1  ^ H.    «^«:-*m 

Edmunds,  Ferry  d  Miohigai,  Flanagii,  Gilbert,  opposite  politics,  to  be  present  at  the  re^stra- 

Harlan,  Howe,  KelloM,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  tion,  if  there  be  a  registration  law  m  the  otatc, 

Osbom,  Pomeroy,   PooL  Ramsey,  Rice^  Spencer,  to  be  present  at  the  election  of  Bepresentatives 

Sumner,  West,  WUson,  Windom,  and  Wnght— 28.  to  Ooncress,  at  the  ^reception  of  the  votes ;  not 

ton,  Feny  of  Connecticut,  Goldthwaite,  Hamilton  of  counted,  and  to  put  their  statement  upon  tDe 

Maryland,  Hamilton  of  Texas,   Hill,   Hitchcock,  certificate  of  the  result  of  the  electioD.    ih&t 

Johnston,  Kelly,  Lewis,   Logan,  Norwood,  Pratt,  law  also  authorizes  the  marshal  of  the  district 

Saulsbury,  Scott,  Sprague,  Stevenaon,  Stewart,  Tip-  to  appoint  deputy-marshals  in  such  cities  to 

ton,  Trumbull,  ancfvickers — 28.  *^*v ^^^5^-/--.  *^ ««.^ «  ^„i.i;/.  i^rAar 

iasEirr-Messrs.  Bayard,  Blair,  Brownlow,  Chan-  ^  number  necessary  to  preserve  pubho  order 

dler.  Cole,  Davis  of  Kentucky,  Frelinghuysen,  Ham-  and  to  msure  a  fair  and  free  election, 

lin,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Nye,  Patterson,  Ransom,  Rob-  '^  The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  extend  the  first 

ertson.  Sawyer,  Schurz,  Sherman,   Stockton,   and  provision  of  that  law,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 

Thurman~l8.  to  every  voting  precinct  in  the  United  States, 

The   Vice-President :   "  Upon  agreeing  to  to  authorize  the  circuit  judge,  or  to  allow  the 

the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu-  circuit  judge,  in  case  he  cannot  serve  himself, 

setts,  to  add  the  five  sections  known  as  the  to  direct  the  district  judge  to  appoint  inspeo- 

oivQ  rights  bill  to  the  House  amnesty  bill,  the  tors  of  election  in  every  voting  precinct,  to 

yeas  are  28,  and  the  nays  are  28.    The  Chair  serve  without  pay,  to  be  present  at  the  regis- 

votes  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  amendment  tration,  at  the  voting,  to  remain  with  the  box 

is  agreed  to,"  until  the  votes  are  counted  out,  and  to  be  of 

The  bill   was  reported  to  the  Senate  as  opposite  politics,  to  belong  each  to  one  of  tbe 

amended.  ^eat  parties.    In  case  there  should  be  three 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  en-  parties,  I  suppose  the  duty  would  be  to  ap- 

grossed^  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time.  point  one  from  the  two  principal  parties.    Td&i 
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contingency  is  not  provided  for.    The  object  prised  that  the  Senate  did  not  agree  to  that 

of  the  bill  is  simply  to  secure  a  fair  and  hon-  recommendation  of  the  committee.    It  seems 

efit  election,  ta  give  nobody  the  advantage,  to  me  it  could  not  have  been  considered.    We 

The  bill  is  in  the  interest  of  liberty,  in  the  in-  have  but  one  circuit  judge  in  a  circuit.    Take, 

terest  of  good  government,  in  the  interest  of  for  example,  the  Southern  circuit,  of  which 

jostice.     It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  any  party.  Judge  Woods  is  the  judge.    I  think  his  resi- 

or  of  any  factioiL.    It  was  presented  for  the  denoe  is  in  Alabama.     That  circuit  extends 

purpose  of  preventing  the  wrongs  that  have  from  Texas  to  Florida.    Florida  and  Texas  are 

been  complamed  of  in  some  of  the  States,  and  both  in  the  circuit  of  which  Judge  Woods  is 

to  insure  fair  elections.    This  is  the  whole  the  judge,  who  resides  somewhere  in  Alabama, 

purpose  of  the  bill  so  far  as  I  know."  Suppose  tiiey  want  these  supervisors  in  ilorida : 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Iowa,  said :  '^  I  understand  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  get  at  the  judge  in 

that,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  Alabama. 

concerned,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  bill  to  con-  *^  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  have  a  fair  elec- 

fer  power  on  the  Federal  judges  to  appoint  tion.    That  is  the  intent  of  it,  of  course.    The 

these  supervisors  in  the  severd  election  dis-  machinery  of  it  ought  to  be  so  arranged  as  to 

tricts  and  precincts;  that  is  to  say,  their  power  enable  the  people  to  take  the  advant^  of  it. 

is  invoked  and  action  is  taken  when  applica-  If  it  is  to  serve  any  good  purpose,  it  seems  to 

tion  is  made  by  two  citizens  of  any  congres-  me  that  it  would  have  been  greatly  better  to 

sional  district.    But  am  I  to  understand  that,  have  adopted  those  amendments  of  the  com- 

when  this  application  is  made  by  any  two  citt-  mitt^e." 

zens  of  a  congressional  district,  then  the  power  Mr.  Morton :  ^^  The  third  section  of  the  law 

obtains  to  appoint  in  all  the  election  districts  to  which  this  bill  is  an  amendment  provides 

and  precincts,  whether  application  is  made  that — " 

from  such  precincts    and  districts,   or    not  ?  whenever,  from  sickness,  injurv,  or  otherwise, 

That  IS  the  mquiry  I  suggest  to  the  chairman."  the  judge  of  the  oircuit  court  of  the  United  States  ia 

Mr.  Morton:    *'I  understand  the  effect  of  any  jucuciiUcinnut  shall  be  unable  to  perform  and  dis- 

the  section  as  now  amended  to  be  this :  when-  charge  the  duties  by  this  act  imposed,  it  shall  be  his 

AtTA*  -«».  ♦««.  y«ui.^,«r.  ^fi  «  ^y^»»«A«<i;^noi  ^io  duty,  and  he  is  hereby  reqmred,  to  select  and  to 

ever  any  two  citizens  of  a  congressional  dis-  dir/<i  and  assign  to  the  performance  thereof,  in  his 

tnct  snail  make  this  request  m  wntmg  to  the  place  and  steaa,  such  one  of  the  iudMs  of  the  district 

circuit  judge,  the  court  shall  be  opened,  and  courts  of  the  United  States,  within  his  cirooit,  as  he 

thereupon  he  shall  appoint  two  citizens  of  «hall  deem  best. 

opposite  parties  in  each  election  district  where  t*  x^g  provides  expressly  for  the  difficulty 

they  ask  it.  suggested  by  the  Senator  fh)m  Illinois.    He, 

Mr.  Wright:  "That  is  exactly  what  I  un-  however,  intimates  that  there  may  be  an  ob- 

derstand  it  to  mean;  but,  as  it  stands  now,  it  gcurity  in  the  construction  of  this  third  sec- 

is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  asked  by  the  tion ;  that  the  circuit  judge  can  select  but  one 

citizens  of  the  voting  precinct  or  district  in  district  judge  to  perform  his  duties,  in  case  he 

order  to  appoint,  but  the  power  is  given  to  ap-  jg  ^Qt  able  to  do  so.    In  order  to  meet  the  ob- 

point,  whether  it  is  asked -or  not  for  that  par-  jection,  and  to  remove  any  obscurity  in  the 

ticular  precinct  or  district.    There  is  no  doubt  third  section  of  the  law  of  18T1,  I  offer  the 

but  that  I  am  right  on  that  subject.    Now,  I  following  amendment  as  an  additional  section 

suggest  to  the  chairman  that  he  strike  out  the  to  this  bill :  ^^ 
words  '  in  the  manner  herein  prescribed,'  and 

in«rt  '  by  two  cito«.8  thereof.'    In  order  to  J^^^^^I^^^Tt.Z^Zt'^^'i^ 

get  the  question  betore  the  Senate,  I  move  to  ^f  t^e  oh-cuit  court  of  the  United  States  to  appoint 

strike   out,  m  line  twenty-eight,  the  words  oneormoreoftheiudgesof  the  district  courts  of  the 

'  in  the  manner  herein  prescribed,'  and  insert  United  States,  within  his  circuit,  to  discharge  the 

'by  two  citizens  thereof;'   and  then  it  will  duties  contemplated  by  this  act  and  the  one  fo 

read:"  which  it  is  an  amendment. 

For  each  district  or  voting  precinct  in  said  con-  The  Presiding  Officer :  **  The  question  is  on 

nesslonal  district  as  shall,  by  two  citizens  thereof,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana." 

hi78  applied  therefor.  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Morton:    ^*I  think  that  would  be  an  The  bill  was  reported  to  the   Senate   as 

improvement.    I  am  willing  to  accept  ^  the  amended, 

amendment."  Mr.  Trumbull :  "  Now,  with  a  view  to  get- 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Carpenter  in  the  ting  at  the  direct  question,  I  move  to  strike 

chair):   '^The  question  is  on  the  amendment  out  the  word  ^circuit'  .and  insert  the  word 

of  the  Senator  from  Iowa."  *  district,'  just  as  the  Oommittee  on  Privileges 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  and  Elections  originally  reported  it." 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said:  ^^The  com-  Mr.  Morton:   ^^I  have  simply  to  say  thnt, 

mittee  reported  an  amendment  striking  out  upon  reflection  and  farther  consideration,  I 

'  circuit '  and  inserting  *  district,'  and  it  was.  hope  that  the  change  proposed  by  the  Senator 

•  not  agreed  to.    I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  from  Illinois  will  not  be  adopted." 

the  Senator  from  Indiana  now  to  the  condition  Mr.  Oasserly,  of  OaUfomia,  said:    '*  There 

in  which  the  bill  is  left    I  was  a  little  sur-  are  sixty  or   seventy  district  judges,  all  of 
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them,  of  oonrse,  appointed  for  their  ability  and  law,  as  it  now  stands,  therefore,  is  simply 

integrity.    There  are  nine  cirouit  Judges,  of  this :  that  the  men  who  demand  tne  appoint- 

whom  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  different  ment  also  make  the  appointment.    That  is  the 

The  great  queetion  is,  when  yon  are  dealing  fact. 

with  a  body  of  appointments  so  great  as  that  ^'  I  say,  Mr.  President,  if  this  bill  is  to  pass 
provided  for  by  this  bill,  amounting  to,  I  will  at  all,  and  if  it  is  to  be  any  thing  like  a  fair 
say,  speaking  now  within  limits  (of  course,  a  bill,  to  accomplish  the  purposes  that  are  pro- 
great  deal  by  guess-work),  not  less  than  six  or  fessed,  the  amendment  offered  by  t^e  Senator 
seven  thousand  men,  taking  the  whole  country  from  Illinois  ought  to  prevail." 
through,  whether  you  will  give  the  power  to  Mr.  Trumbull  said :  ^^  It  has  been  thought  by 
appoint  that  great  number  of  officers  to  sixty  Congress  advisable  to  take,  to  some  extent,  the 
or  seventy  men,  or  to  nine?'  It  is  a  question  supervision  of  the  election  of  members  of  Cod- 
whether  the  nine  men  could  have  the  time,  the  gress.  And,  in  doing  that,  we  have  passed  a 
information,  or  the  opportunity,  in  any  shape,  law  by  which  we  proposed  originally  to  sp- 
to  make  these  appomtments  as  efficiently  as  point  these  supervisors  only  in  the  large  cities, 
the  sixty  or  seventy  district  judges.  It  is  an  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  says  we  confined 
enormous  addition  to  the  labor  and  respon-  the  appoii^tment  to  the  cirouit  judges.  There 
sibilities  already  imposed  upon  your  circuit  might  have  been  more  propriety  for  it  then.  It 
judges."  was  only  in  cities,  I  think,  containing  more 

Mr.  Morton :  "  I  desire  to  say  but  one  word,  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  that  any 
The  object  is  to  give  to  this  law  as  high  a  provision  was  originally  made  for  appointing 
character  and  inspire  as  much  confidence  on  these  inspectors,  and,  of  course,  there  were 
the  part  of  the  country  as  may  be  possible.  I  but  few  such  cities  in  a  circuit.  Now  it  is  pro- 
think  it  important,  therefore,  for  these  consid-  posed  to  extend  the  law  so  as  to  authorize  the 
orations,  that,  in  the  States  where  the  circuit  appointment  of  inspectors  in  every  precinct  in 
judges  live,  they  ought  to  perform  these  duties,  the  United  States  when  a  congressional  elec- 
and  perhaps  in  other  States ;  and  the  provi-  tion  takes  place,  and  it  is  proposed  to  confine 
sion  that  has  just  been  adopted  enables  them,  the  appointment  of  these  inspectors,  one  of 
by  calling  upon  the  district  judges,  to  require  each  party  in  those  precincts,  to  the  judge  of 
them  to  perform  the  duties  where  they  them-  the  circuit  court.  There  is  but  one  judge  of 
selves  cannot.  It  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  the  circuit  court  in  a  circuit.  These  circuits 
objection  to  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  in  this  consist  of  many  States,  all  of  them  of  several 
respect"  States. 

Mr.  Thurman  said:  "If  the  circuit  judge  "Now,  Mr.  President,  I  suppose  there  must 

makes   these    appointments,   it   is  very  ob-  be  somewhere,  but  I  do  not  know  who  it  is, 

vious  that  he  must   make    them  upon  the  some  judge  whom  it  is  supposed  it  will  not  do 

representations  of  some  other  person  or  per-  to  trust  to  appoint  these  persons — ^I  do  not 

sons.    He  cannot  have  personal  knowledge  in  know  what  else  this  can  amount  to—and  who 

respect  to  every  election  precinct  in  the  three  that  judge  is  I  do  not  know.    I  presume  this 

or  four  States  composing  his  circuit.    Indeed,  law  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  desirable  in  the 

the  district  judge  cannot  have  that  personal  Southern  States,  where  all  the  judges  hare 

knowledge  in  respect  to  a  great  many  pre-  been  appointed  within  a  few  years.   I  have  no 

cincts  in  his  district,  although  that  is  usually  idea  that  in  the  State  of  Illinois  anybody  will 

only  about  the  half  of  a  State;  and  yet  the  dis-  apply  to  a  judge  to  have  any  one  appointed.  1 

trict  judge  will  have  much  greater  personal  do  not  suppose  they  will  in  the  State  of  Indi- 

knowledgo  than  the  circuit  judge  can  have ;  ana.    We  have  never  had  any  such  officers  ap- 

and  the  district  judge  will  also  have  more  pointed  in  my  State  hitherto,  and  I  trust  there 

knowledge  of  the  persons  who  recommend  in-  will  be  no  necessity  for  it.    The  elections  m 

dividuals  to  him  for  appointment,  a  much  bet-  the  State  of  Illinois,  so  far  as  I  know  or  believe, 

ter  knowledge  than  the  circuit  judge  can  have,  have  been  fair  elections.    I  do  not  mean  to  say 

"  Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  Judge  Em-  that  an  illegal  vote  was  never  cast.    Probably, 

mons,  in  Detroit.    He  is  there,  and  he  is  asked  in  half  a  million  votes  there  would  be  more  or 

to  make  appointments  in  Tennessee;  he  is  less  illegal  votes  cast;  but  that  there  ever  were 

asked  to  do  it  ten  days  before  the  election.    A  any  considerable  frauds  practised  at  the  elec- 

paper  is  presented  to  him  signed  by  ten  men,  tions  in  my  State  I  do  not  believe,  or  any 

citizens  in  an  election  precinct,  asking  him  to  frauds  that  these  supervisors  appointed  by  the 

appoint  two  supervisors  for  that  precinct.    He  judge  of  the  court  would  have  prevented.    So 

says :  '  I  do  not  know  two  men  in  the  pre-  that  this  law  is  to  have  its  application,  I  sup- 

cinct ;  I  do  not  know  anybody  who  does  know  pose,  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States.  Throngh- 

a  man  in  the  precinct.'    What  then  must  he  out  the  Northern  States,  except  in  some  of  the 

do?    The  law  is  mandatory ;  he  shall  make  the  large  cities  like  New  York  or  Philadelphia, 

appointment    He  has  no  discretion ;  he  must  I  suppose,  it  will  have  no  practical  operation 

make  it.  How,  then,  can  he  get  two  names  out  whatever.*' 

of  that  precinct,  except  from  the  men  who  pre-  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said :  **  I  do  not 

sent  to  him  at  Detroit  the  paper  demanding  wish  to  waste  the  time  of  the  Senate,  but  we 

their  appointment  ?    The  consequence  of  the  consideredthismatter,  I  think,  very  folly  i^i*^® 
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Judiciary  Oommittee  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  sentecl.    He  knows  (whether  we  were  right  or 

reported  the  bill  giving  this  power  of  appoint-  wrong)  that  we  opposed  each  of  those  bills 

meat  to  the  circuit  jadges  upon  consideration,  upon  gronnds  of  ^uch  magnitude  as  to  make 

as  being  that  body  of  men  wno  would  be  most  the  question  of  the  power  which  should  ap- 

remoYed  from  the  intensity  of  local  politics  in  point  these  supervisors  utterly  insignificant  by 

any  particular  State  or  town  where  the  district  oomparison,  utterly  Immaterial  as  to  whether 

jadges  happened  to  live,  and  would  be  there-  it  was  reposed  in  the  circuit  or  in  the  district 

fore  more  fair  and  impartial  persons  to  act  in-  judges. 

dependently  and  rightly  upon  such  subjects  ;  "Sir,  we  dealt  with  those  bills  as  bills  that 

and  I  thought  that  provision  had  the  approval  struck  down,  at  a  blow,  the  whole  power  of 

of  my  friend  fh)m  Illinois."  the  State  over  its  own  elections ;  as  bills  that 

Mr.  Norwood,   of  Georgia,  said :    "  If  the  put  it  into  the  power  of  the  Administration 

honorable  Senator  will  pardon  me  a  moment,  party  of  this  country  to  destroy  at  its  will,  to 

was  not  the  bill  he  refers  to  limited  to  cities  «ny  extent  or  to  the  whole  extent,  the  free- 

with  a  population  of  twenty  thousand  ? "  dom  of  election  in  the  States.    Does  he  not 

Mr. Edmunds:  ^'Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  only  know  that  our  judgment  was  that  each  of 

law  there  is  on  the  subject,  except  this  one,  of  those  bills  was  filled,  not  only  with  unconstita- 

course.^^  tional,  but  with  odious  and  oppressive  details? 

Mr.  Norwood :  "  And  this  bill  applies  to  Does  he  remember  the  objection  that  was 
ever  J  precinct  in  the  country.  Does  not  the  made  to  the  original  biU,  and  never  attempted 
Senator  see  the  vast  difference  between  the  to  be  answered,  that  it  put  it  into  the  power 
powers  that  would  be  exercised  by  the  circuit  of  any  man,  though  he  were  a  convict  who 
judges  then,  and  the  powers  that  are  to  be  ex-  had  just  come  out  of  Staters  prison,  after 
ercised  now,  when,  instead  of  its  being  limited  serving  his  time,  upon  an  ex  parte  affidavit,  to 
to  cities  having  a  population  of  over  twenty  break  up  the  election  at  any  poll  in  the  coun- 
thonsand,  it  goes  into  every  precinct,  however  try  ?  Does  he  remember  that  that  bill  con- 
small  and  however  distant?  "  tainej  a  provision  enabling  the  President  to 

Mr.  Edmands :  *^  Tes ;  I  do  see  a  vast  ^appoint  any  number  of  deputy  commanders- 
numerical  difference,  but  the  difference  is  not  in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  to  use  the 
one  of  principle.  Ton  might  as  well  argue,  if  army  and  navy  with  the  same  power  and  the 
it  is  right  for  a  circuit  judge  to  try  one  cause,  same  freedom  with  which  he  could  use  them  ? 
when  there  were  twenty  to  be  tried,  he  would  "  Why,  sir,  it  was  a  bill,  as  we  regarded  it 
not  be  a  competent  man  to  try  those,  as  to  — I  speak  of  each  of  them — ^filled  from  the  first 
arpe  that  the  circuit  judge  is  unfit  to  perform  line  to  the  last,  almost,  with  such  provisions 
thisdaty.^*  as  it  seemed  to   us  impossible  the   Senate 

Mr.  Oasserly :  "  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  could  ever  adopt.    When  we  had  to  deal  with 

from  Vermont  has  come  somewhat  late  into  causes  of  complaint  so  pressing  and  so  grave, 

the  'fray,  very  much  astonished  as  well  as  ex-  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  foUy  in  us 

ceedingly  suspicious.    1  will  first  refer  to  his  to  pause  by  the  way  to  discuss  whether  the 

astonishment.  appointment  of  your  congressional  supervisors 

"He  is  astonished  that  objections  now  should  of  election  should  be  vested  in  the  circuit 

be  made  to  investing  the  appointment  of  eight,  judges  or  in  the  district  judges. 

ten,  or  twelve  thousand  officers  of  election,  all  *^  In  the  second  of  those  bills  the  enormous 

over  the  country,  in  nine  circuit  judges,  and  power  was  given  to  these  supervisors  to  super- 

that  arguments  shonld  be  made  in  favor  of  vise  and  to  overlook  the  elections  for  State 

^ving  that  extraordinary  power  to  sixty  or  officers.    There  was  no  pretence,  and  there 

seventy  district  judges.    The  source  of  his  as-  could  be  none,  that  Congress  had,  under  any 

tonisbment  is,  that  when  the  bill  to  which  the  view  of  the  Constitution,  the  slightest  au- 

present  measure  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  thority  to  interfere  with  those  elections ;  but, 

was  passing  through  the  Senate,  no  objection  under  a  mere  bald,  transparent  pretence  that 

was  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  biU  to  giv-  it  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the 

ipg  the  power  of  appointment  to  the  circuit  congressional  control  of  elections  for  Repre- 

judges.    It  would  seem,  too,  that  he  has  been  sentatives  and  Delegates  in  Congressj  these 

looking  through  \^iQ  Globe^  in  order  to  make  congressional  supervisors  were  authorized  to 

certain  of  what  he  said.  Did  his  researches  en-  regulate  the  polling,  to  scrutinize  the  polling, 

able  him  to  refresh  his  memory  as  to  the  char-  and  overhaul  the  ballot-boxes  in  which  votes 

Mter  of  the  measure — ^I  speak  now  of  both  wore  received,  and  only  were  received  for 

meaanres,  the  bill  of  1870  and  the  bill  of  18Y1  those  officers,  and  only  those  officers  were  to 

-j-and  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  be  voted  for  under  the  exclusive  authority  of 

tbej  were  introduced  into  this  body,  and  put  the  State. 

^f  J>tigh  ?  "  Why,  sir,  we  should  have  been  justly  ridic- 

'  Sir,  he  knows  just  as  well  as  anybody  in  ulcus  if,  when  we  were  dealing  with  such  a 

|he  Senate,  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  better  measure  as  that,  we  spent  our  breath  in  com- 

thaa  most,  what  were  the  features  of  those  plaining  that  the  appointment  of  officers,  armed 

l^uls,  of  each  of  them  and  of  both  of  them,  with  such  extraordinary  powers  as  these  su- 

against  wWch  the  main  opposition  was  pre-  pervisors  were  armed  with,  should  be  given 

T0L.Xa.-12     A 
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here  or  there.-    No  source  of  appointment  "  I  understand  that  there  is  no  provision  in 

oould  have  purged  such  a  hodj  of  men  of  the  the  bill  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  or  in 

despotic  and  unconstitutional  powers  reposed  the  bill  under  consideration,  providing  for  tlie 

in  them  by  the  act.  punishment  of  these  officers  in  any  manner 

**Does  the  Senator  remember  also  the  cir-  for  the  oppressive  use  of  the  powers  conferred 
oumstances  under  which  the  first  of  those  upon  them.  The  bill  under  consideration  pro- 
bills  was  put  through  in  the  Senate  ?  Does  he  poses  to  add  to  the  long  list  of  supervisors  and 
remember  that  he  and  his  associates  in  this  other  officers  provided  for  in  the  original  law, 
body  compelled  the  minority  to  sit  here  from  and  there  is  no  provision  in  it  punishing  those 
twelve  o^clock  at  noon  of  one  day  until  seven  men  in  case  they  use  the  power  conferred 
oVlook  of  the  morning  of  the  next  day  ?  And  upon  them  oppressively  or  injuriously  to  the 
he  wants  to  know  why  that  little  jaded  band  voters  of  the  country.  My  amendment  is 
of  men,  to  whose  eyes  even  the  excess  of  their  simply  to  provide  that,  if  any  officer  having 
fatigue  forbade  sleep  to  come  through  all  those  power  conferred  upon  him  under  the  origind 
long  and  weary  hours — ^he  is  astonished  that  act,  or  under  this  act,  shall  so  use  it  as  to  de- 
during  .that  session  of  nineteen  hours  when  prive  any  person  entitled  to  vote  of  the  exer- 
there  was  but  a  handful  of  us  here  in  all,  and  oise  of  that  right,  in  such  case  he  shall  be 
frequently  but  two  or  three,  as  it  were,  to  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  bj 
mount  guard  against  the  assaults  upon  the  fine  and  imprisonment'' 
Constitution — he  wonders  now  why  none  of  us  Mr.  Edmunds:  *^  The  original  act  of  1870, 
had  not  any  thing  to  say  as  to  why  these  ap-  and  on  that  very  point  which  seems  now  to 
pointments  should  not  be  given  to  the  district  give  rise  to  tliis  amendment,  was  resisted  by 
judges  rather  than  the  circuit  judges!  Why,  our  friends  on  the  other  side.  The  whole 
sir,  that  would  have  been  a  very  foolish  under-  scope  of  the  original  act  is  to  prevent  any 
taking  for  us !  We  had  matter  much  more  unlawful  interference  with  the  right  of  any- 
serious  to  deal  with.''  body  to  vote  who  is  entitled  to  vote,  whether 

The  Presiding  Officer :  "  The  question  is  on  that  interference  is  under  color  of  law  or  with- 

the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, ,  out  color  of  law ;  and,  therefore,  if  one  of  these 

upon  which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or-  people  unlawfully  and  wrongfully  interferes 

dered."  with  any  person's  right  to  vote,  the  most 

The  result  was  announced  as  follows :  sweeping  provisions  are  made  against  it,  jost 

YEAfl-MeBsrB.  Alcorn,  Bayard,  Casserly,  Cooper,  f\^^^  mspectors  of  election,  and  the  pun- 
Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Hamilton  of  Maryliid;  iflnments  are  all  provided.    This  would  only 
Hamilton  of  Texas,  Johnston,  Kelly,  Norwood,  Pratt,  tend  to  produce  confusion  instead  of  advan- 
Bansom,  Saulsbury,  Sprague,  Stevenson,  Stockton,  tage." 
Thurman  J^ipton,  and  We8t-19.  ^r^  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  said :  "  I  hare 

Nats— Messrs.  Ames,  Anthony,  Borcman,  Car-  _  _x  i,.  j  j.;^_  + '  _^„  j  ^v^  „.»«*:v«,  .^i:^  ,^^^^  . 

penter.  Chandler,  Cole,  Corbett,  ifdmunds,  Feny  of  JO*  .^^^  *»™«  ^  ^^J^  ^^^]^^  ^?^*^  ^?^? ' 

Michigan,  Flanagan,  FreUnghuysen,  Harkn,  Kel-  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  explanation  made  by 

logg,  Logan.  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Osborn,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  does  not  reach  the 

Pool,  Rice,  Scott,  Stewart,  Sunmer,  Wilson,  Win-  point  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  fiom 

^^Ais^ui^^^BMr.  Brownlow,  Buckingham.  ^^?^?^«  ^«  «*'     ^^  ^oes  reach  the  point  of 

Caldwell,   Cameron,   Clayton,    Conilinjj,   C?agin  pnnishing  any  person  who  interferes  with  an 

Davis  of  Kentucky,  Fenton,  Feny  of  Conneticut,  Gil-  election  or  prevents  a  man  from  voting ;  but  it 

bert^  Qoldthwaite,  Hamlin,  Hill,  Hitchcock,  Howe,  does  not  reach  an  officer  who,  clothed  with 

Lewis,  Morrill  of  Maime,  Nye,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  your  authoritv,  clothed  with  power  given  to 

X^ll^^Xl'Vi^l^^""'              '^'""  ^T  ^^^''"'l  »*'*•  «""*^  K^"""  withpowers 

^  which  are  dangerous,  much  more  dangerons 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected.  than  the  powers  which  exist  between  one 
The  Presiding  Officer:  "The  question  now  individud  and  another,  exceeds  his  authority 
is  on  concurring  in  the  amendment  made  in  and   abuses  the  trust  which  you  repose  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  which  was  proposed  him.    The  very  reason  on  which  I  sustained 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Morton)  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
insert  an  additional  section  relative  to  the  providing  that  these  persons  should  not  be 
designations  of  district  judges  by  the  circuit  paid,  so  that  they  might  be  men  whom  you 
judges."                                          ^  could  trust,  men  who  would  not  abuse  your 
The  amendment  was  concurred  in.  trust,  induces  me  to  support  the  amendment 
Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  said :  "  I  offer  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  for  that  is  a 
the  following  amendment   as  an   additional  safeguard.      You   should   inflict    punishment 
section :  "  upon  your  own  officers  if  they  violate  the 
Sec.  — .  That  if  any  person  having  any  duties  to  POwers  you  have  given  them  for  protection, 
perform  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  the  act  &i^d  make  them  powers  to  coerce  and  con- 
to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  ahall  use  the  power  strain  free  elections.    The  amendment  of  the 
upon  him  confenred  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  any  Senator  from  Delaware  is  in  the  very  spirit 

SfTmi'snirr^l^SuforoS^it^thi^offl  of  *«  bUl  itself;  if  tho.Bpirit  of  the  bill  i» 

be  imprisoned  not  less  than  three  months,  and  shall  wnat  these  gentlemen  insist  that  it  is." 

be  liable  to  the  party  izgured  in  a  civil  suit            ^  Mr.  Saulsbury  said  :  ^*  All  I  want  to  do  by 
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this  amendment  is  to  secure  every  man  the  excrescence  on  that  act  which  had  so  little  to 

riffht  to  vote  without  the  interference  of  these  do  with  it  that  it  not  only  could  be  cut  out 

omcials,  who  are  now  providing  for  supervis-  without  impairing  the  general  scope  of  the 

ing  and  attending  to  the  election.     We  all  act,  but  very  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  act. 

know  that,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  ,1  fear  that  the  same  policy  is  to  be  pursued 

which  this  is  a  supplement,  or  amendment,  throughout  in  regard  to  the  bill,  that  every 

persons  were  appointed  in  different  States  of  amendment  is  to  be  opposed  merely  because 

this  Union  who  did  interfere  with  the  citizens*  it  is  an  amendment.    On  the  very  eve  of  a 

right  to  vote.     Can  any  Senator  tell  me  of  a  presidential  election,  which  promises  to  be  suf- 

single  case  where  any  man  so  interfering  with  ficiently  exciting  of  itself,  it  becomes  us  all  as 

the  rights  of  others  to  vote  has  been  punished  good  citizens,  and  it  especially  becomes  us 

under  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment?  here,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  mok- 

You  provide  amply  for  the  punishment  of  ing  laws,  to  avoid  with  our  best  endeavors  the 

every  man  who  interferes  with  these  parties  bringing  of  any  new  elements  of  trouble  or 

in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  you  confer  upon  discord  into  the  contest, 

them ;  and  if  it  is  true  that  the  act  does  pro-  ^^It  seems  to  me  that  in  such  a  point  of  view 

vide  that  the  officers  themselves  shall  be  nun-  as  that,  in  which  all  must  agree,  at  least  ab- 

ished,  it  is  very  singular  that,  after  they  have  stractly  considered,  it  is  very  desirable  indeed 

interfered  with   the  rights  of  persons,  they  that  the  bill  with  which  we  are  now.  dealing, 

never  have  been  punished.    I  want  to  make  and  the  bills  to  which  it  is  amendatory,  ought 

it  clear.  to  be  pruned  of  all  features  of  needless  offence. 

^^  And  now  I  say,  if  the  object  of  the  Senate  A  considerable  part  of  what  I  have  sent  up  to 

in  the  passage  of  the  original  act  and  of  this  the  desk  is  copied  from  statutes  already  in 

amendatory  act  is  to  secure  fair  elections,  let  existence.    I  had  a  special  idea  in  offering  the 

us  have  it  fair  on  all  sides.  Let  us  say  to  these  amendment  because  of  the  recent  most  un- 

men  who  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  electors  justifiable  transactions  at  the  polls  connected 

of  the  different  States,  *■  Beware  how  you  use  with  the  navy-yard  in  California.  Those  trans- 

the  power  conferred  upon  you,  because  if  you  actions  were  of  a  character  to  bring  the  blush 

exceed  your  power,  if  you  deprive  any  man,  to  the  cheek  of  every  man  who  understands 

white  or  black,  of  exercising  the  elective  fran-  what  free  institutions  are,  who  comprehends 

chise  who  is  entitled  to  it,  by  color  of  the  what  the  freedom  of  elections  means,   and 

authority  conferred  upon  him,  you  shall  be  who  has  a  regard  for  the  dignity  of  American 

liable,'  and  say  to  him  in  what  manner  he  workmen." 

shall  be  liable."  The  Vice-President :    "  The  Senator  frona 

Mr.  Casserly  said :  "  The  amendment  which  California  modifies  his  amendment,  and  the 

I  propose  reads  in  this  way.    First  of  all,  sec*  amendment  will  be  read  as  modified." 

tiou  four  begins :  *  If  any  person  by  force,*  etc.  The  Chief  Clerk  :   **•  The  amendment  is  to 

My  amendment  is,  or  rather  my  substitute  for  add  as  additional  sections  the  following : " 

the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  6bo.  — .  That  it  shall  not  bo  lawful  for  any  oivil, 

which  I  f^^  him  to  accept,  is  :  "  military,  or  naval  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  other 

person  engaged  in  the  civil,  military,  or  naval  ser- 

S«o.  — .  That  the  words  "  any  person  "  in  section  vicQ  of  the  United  States,  to  order,  bring,  keep,  or 

four  of  the  act  of  May  81,  IflO.  to  which  this  is  have  under  his  authority  or  control,  any  troops  or 

amendatory,  shall  be  held  to  include  any  officer  or  armed  men  at  the  place  where  any  general  or  special 

other  person  having  powers  or  duties  of  an  official  election  is  held  in  any  State  of  the  United  States  of 

character  under  this  act  or  the  act  to  which  thia  act  America ;   and  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 

ij  amendatory.  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  to 

rm^-r*      -T       ^as        /-»rT>                'xv  prescribe  or  fix,  or  attempt  to  prescribe  or  fix,  by 

The  Presidmg  Officer  (Mr.  Boreman  m  the  proclamaUon,  order,  or  otherwise,  the  Qualifications 

chair):     ^^Does  the  Senator  from  Delaware  of  voters  in  any  State  in  the  United  States  of 

accept  this  as  a  substitute?  "  America,  or  in  any  manner  to  interfere  with  the 

Mr.  Saulsbury :  "Yes,  sir."  tr^dom  of  any  election  in  any  State,  or  with  the 

»pu      -D  ^^:j:JL  nm^J..  ut\.i -n  !.«   ««-u  exercise  of  the  free  nght  of  suffrago  m  any  State  of 

The  Presiding  Officer :     This  will  be  sub-  the  United  States.    Aiy  officer  oftbe  Army  or  Navy 

stitnted  for  the  original  amendment  of  the  oftheUnitedStates,  or  other  persons  enjraged  in  the 

Senator  from  Delaware."  civil,  military,  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  J^^  violates  this  section,  shall,  for  every  such  of- 

i-AanUA^—vAAii  4.1    Tiftvft  Tinnfi  '®^®®»  ^®  ^"*^^®  *o  indictment  as  for  a  misdemeanor 

resultea— yeas  41,  nays  none.  .^^       ^^^^  .^  ^j^^  ^^.^^^  g^^^,^  ^^^,.     jurisdiction 

bo  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  to  hear,  try,  and  determine  cases  of  misdemeanor, 
Kr.  Caaeerly :  '^  I  have  an  amendment  to  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  pay  a  fine  not  ex- 
offer — two  additional  sections.  I  regret  that  ceeding  $6,000.  and  suffer  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
the  leading  friends  of  the  bill  have  determined  tentiaiy,  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
♦  u  ^  «Ti  ^^^^A^^^4^«  ^^ir^^4-^A  «,^«^i«  K«  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  trying  the  same; 
to  have  aU  amendments  rejected  merely  be-  ind  any  person  convicted  as  aforesaid  shall,  more- 
cause  they  are  amendments.  The  Senator  over,  bo  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  of 
from  Wisconsin  a  while  ago  protested  agunst  honor,  profit,  or  trust  under  the  Government  of  the 
an  amendment  of  the  most  obvious  necessity.  Ignited  States;  he  shall  always  be  liable  in  a  civil 

M  it  seemed  to  me,  because  he  did  not  know  SSLh'w^th  TvT.miSi^'rL'l^  ^^"1  hJr.^nv.^% 

_    2^           .,      .  \.  .    .     -           ,.■.    .,         .   .  wnion.witn  any  oamaffes  accruing,  may  be  recovered* 

in  what  way  it  might  interfere  with  the  origi-  i„  any  circuit  court  having:  jurisdictfon :  Bwid€d, 

nal  act.     That  amendment  dealt  with  a  mere  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any 
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officer,  soldier,  Bailor,  or  marine  from  exorcising  the  namely :  first^  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
right  of  auffru^e  in  any  election  distriot  to  whicn  he  States  who  withdrew  therefrom  and  aided  the  rebel- 
may  belong,  if  otherwise  oualifled  according  to  the  lion;  second,  ofiloers  of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  ne  shall  oifer  his  vote.  United  States  who,  being  above  the  age  of  tweDty- 
Sbo.  —.  That  no  offloer  or  person  in  liie  civil,  mill-  one  jears,  left  said  Army  or  Navy  and  aided  the  ro- 
tary, or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  shall,  di*  bellion. 

rectly  or  indirectly,  order  or  advise,  or  directly  or  .,  ^^^  t>-^«:;i^«4.  4.u-*  ««  ai.^  «-  *        a*        p 

indirectly,  by  force,  intimidation,  wercion,  prbm-  "Mr.  President,  that  is  the  first  section  of 

ises,  rewards,  or  any  undue  or  improper  influence  or  the  amnesty  Dill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Bep- 

inducement,  or  in  an^  other  numner,  wrongfully  in-  resentatives,  except  tiiat  I  have  changed  the 

terfere  with,  hinder,  mfluence,  or  control  any  cjuaU-  phraseology  a  little  by  striking  out  the  words 

fled  voter  of  any  State  of  the  United  States  in  or  f  «ii  i/.rtoi  Zli^  nr^lf* i^ol  >  anA  d;»kr.i«-  o««;«i»  i  «ii 

about  the  free  exercise  of  his  right  of  suffrage  accord-  '  ?"  i?,??^  "^.^  political    and  simply  saying   all 

ing  to  law  at  any  general  or  special  election  in  any  aisabilities  imposed,'  wnion  I  think  is  better 

State,  or  attempt  so  to  do,  or  to  that  end  contrive,  phraseology  ;  and  I  have  left  out  the  second 

make,  distribute,  or  circulate  for  the  use  of  voters  at  eection  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House.    This 

such  election  any  ballot  or  paper  ticket  for  voting  ^g  ^^  ^^^  precisely  as  it  passed  the  House  for 

faTwht'-f  m^^tX'll^::!^^.  ^  ~«noT?l.of  VfticsX  isabmties,  removing 

color,  or  other  peculiarity  or  thing  intended  or  cal-  the  disabilities  of  tnose  and  only  those  that 

culated  to  ascertain  how  the  voter  using  it  voted,  or  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  removed ;  it 

otherwise  in  any  manner  to  inteifere  with  or  embar-  contains  the  same  exceptions.'' 

rasB  him  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  right  of  suffnige,  ^    Frelinghuysen :   "  What  was  the  second 

or  to  destroy  or  impair  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  or  T.     -^^  ^""6" "/"«•*             "«•  "»*»  »«^  owvuu 

being  of  such  unusual  size,  shape,  or  color  as  miffht  SC^ioni          ,    „         m 

be  intended  or  calculated  to  have  the  same  result ;  Mr.    Trumbull  :    "  The  second  section  re- 

nor  shall  any  such  officer  or  person  employ  anv  one  quired  the  parties  whose  disabilities  were  re- 

m  or  upon  any  work,  labor,  or  service  of  the  United  moved  to  go  before  a  court  and  make  oath. 

States  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  view  of  having  y  i,ova  U                                                              " 

him  vote  at  any  such  election,  whether  at  the  place  /.J;!. 

of  such  employment  or  elsewhere,  nor  with  or  upon  abilities 

anv  such  understanding  express  or  implied.    Any  House  v< 

officer  or  person  violating  anv  of  the  proviaions  of  others  '* 

this  section  shall  ^e  lUble  in  all  respects  as  proj|ded  j^  'jg     .   u  j             ^  ^^^  ^he  second  sec- 

m  section  of  the  said  act  of  May  81,  1870,  to  ..         dc    -ir         "»^'''  *y  «^**  "^"^  ovw«**  -w 

which  act  this  act  is  amendatory,  and  upon  judg-  "^^^  Of  the  House  amnesty  bill. 

ment  civil  or  criminal  against  him,  shall  a&o  be  dS-  The  Vice-President :    '^  The  question  is  on 

qualified  from  holding  any  office  or  employment  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to 

honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States.  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois." 

The  Presiding  Officer  :   "  The  question  then  The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 

will  be  on  the  first  section  of  the  amendment."  resulted— yeas  86,  nays  24 ;  as  follows : 

The  result  was  then  announced,  as  follows :  Yeas— Messrs.  Alcorn,  Ames,  Anthony.  Boreman, 

YjAS-Messrs.  Alcorn,  Blair,  Casserly,  Cooper,  Buckingham,  Caldwell,  Carpenter.  Chandler,  Clay- 
Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Goldthwaite,  Hamilton  of  ton.  Cole,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Feiry  of  Michigan,  FUna- 
Maryland,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Kelly,  Norwood,  Ran-  gwii  rVelinghuysen,  Gilbert,  Hamlin,  Harlan.  Uitch- 
Bom,  Schurz,  Sprague,  Stevenson,  Stockton,  Thur-  cock,  Kellogg,  Xogan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton, 
man,  Tipton,  and  TrumbuU— 18.  Nye,  Osbom,  Pomeroy,  Pool,  Pratt,  Ramsey,  Bob- 

Nats— Messrs.  Ames,  Anthony,  Boreman,  Buck-  ertson,  Scott,  Sherman,  Spencer,  Sumner,  windom, 

ingham,  Caldwell,  Clayton,  Cole,  Corbett,  Cragin,  and  Wright— 86.   ^,  .      ^         ^      ^            ^    .     r 

Ferry  of  Michigan,  Flanagan,  Frelinghuysen,  GU-  NATfr-Messrs.  Blair,  Casserly^  Cooper,  Davis  of 

bert,  HamUn,  Kellogg,  MoFrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  West  Virginia.  Ferry  of  Connecticut,  Goldthwwte, 

Nye,  Osbom,  Pomeroy,  Pool,  Pratt,  Ramsey,  Bob-  Hamilton  of  Maryland,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Hill, 

ertson.  Sawyer,  Scott,  Spencer,  Stewart,  Wilson,  Johnson,  Kelly,  Norwood,  Ransom,  Rice,  bawyer, 

Windom,  and  Wright>— 81.  Schurz,    Sprague,    Stevenson,    Stewart,    Stockton, 

ABaBHT-Messrs?  Bayard,   Brownlow,  Cameron,  Thurman,  Tinton,  Tnimbull,  md  Wilson--24. 


Morrill  of  Maine,  PattersoUjRice,  Saulsbury,  Sher- 
man, Sumner,  Vickers,  and  West— 26. 


buiy,  Vidkers,  and  West — 21. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected.  agreed  to. 

The  Vice-President :   "  The  question  now  is  Mr.  Bumner  said :  "  Mr,  President,  I  give 

on  the  second  section  of  the  amendment  of  notice  that  should  the  motion  of  the  Senator 

the  Senator  from  California."  from  Illinois  prevail,  and  the  amnesty  bill  be 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  fastened  upon  the  pending  measure,  I  shall  try 

resultea — yeas  19,  nays  26.  to  attach  a  much  superior  and  more  important 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected.  measure,    which,  notwithstanding  what  he 

Mr.  Trumbull :   **  I  move  to  amend  the  bill  says,  I  shall  insist  upon  calling  the  civil  rights 

by  inserting  the  following  as  a  new  section :  "  bill." 

Sec.  — .  That  all  disabilities  imposed  by  the  third  Mr.  Morton :  "  I  hope  this  amendment  will 

section  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendments  to  be  voted  down.     If  it  is  adopted,  the  effect 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  persons  ^\\i   probably  be  to    defeat  this  bill,  upon 

'J^Zri^i^',  taU'r.T.u"L»I^  which  we  have  been  engaged  .sonie  two  or 

or  In  any  way  affect  or  remove,  the  disabUity  of  any  three  days,  and  which  I  think  it  18  very  im- 

person  included  in  either  of  the  following  classes,  portant  to  pass.     We  have  had  enough  votes 
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of  the  Senate,  and  the  experiment  has  been  dent  sees  fit  to  veto  it :  I  want  to  know  if  the 

tried  often  enoagh  for  us  to  understand  per-  ^.mnesty  part  of  the  proposition  will  not  never- 

fectlj  well  that  if  this  amnesty  amendment  is  theless  be  the  law  ?  ^* 

passed  and  adopted  the  civil  rights  bill  will  be  Mr.  Edmunds :  "  I  say  no,  for  one." 

pat  upon  it,  and  then  the  friends  of  amnesty  Mr.  Sawyer :  ^*  It  is  not  necessary  at  all  for 

will  again  vote  against  the  whole  bill,  as  they  the  President  to  sign  a  bill  granting  relief  from 

have  done  repeatedly.    As  I  am  anxious  to  disabilities ;  that  part  of  it  is  not  necessary  to 

g^are  the  passage  of  this  bill,  which  we  have  go  to  him ;  but  the  amnesty  bill  is  put  upon 

been  engaged  upon  for  two  or  three  days,  I  this  bill ;  it  passes ;  it  goes  to  the  President ; 

hope  it  will  not  be  loaded  down  in  such  a  way  he  chooses  in'  consideration  of  something  in 

as  past  experience  shows  will  kill  it.    I  there-  some  part  of  the  bill  to  veto  it ;  I  want  to 

fore  hope  that  the  friends  of  this  bill  in  regard  know  if  the  relief  of  disabilities  is  not,  under 

to  elections  wUl  vote  down  this  amendment."  the  terms  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  still 

Mr.  Trumbull :  ''  I  hope  not.    The  Senate  effected  ? " 

has  never  been  full  when  we  have  taken  a  Mr.  Trumbull:   "In  reply  to  the  Senator 

vote  upon  amnesty.    The  votes  have  been  ties  from  South  Carolina,  I  will  sny  that  it  is  my 

frequently.     There  are  several  members  pres-  opinion  that  it  would  be  effective.    I  do  not 

eat  who  were  not  present  before,  and  if  those  think  a  bill  removing  political  disabilities  need 

in  favor  of  amnesty  will  stand  by  it  we  can  put  go  to  the  President  at  all.    I  thought  it  was 

amnesty  on  and  carry  it,  and  can  keep  what  is  very  improper,  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana 

called  civil  rights,  or  in  other  words  the  social  says,  to  unite  a  two-thirds  bill  with  a  majority 

equality  bill,  ofiT."  bill,  and  I  gave  that  as  one  of  the  reasons  for 

Mr.  Edmunds :  "  It  will  be  very  easy,  I  can  my  course  previously ;  but  unfortunately  a 
tell  mj  friend  from  Indiana,  to  get  out  of  the  minority  of  the  Senate  did  not  agree  with  me, 
difficulty  that  is  suggested  about  embarrassing  and  they  decided  that  it  was  proper  to  put 
the  two  measures  by  having  them  together,  together,  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
hecanae  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  intention  of  helped  to  put  together,  legislative  bills  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  or  some  other  Sen-  bills  removing  disabilities.  Now,  when  he  re- 
ator,  the  moment  this  amendment  is  agreed  turns  upon  me  and  says  that  this  is  inconsist- 
to,  to  move  to  strike  out  the  first  part  of  the  ent  with  my  action,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I 
bill,  and  then  we  shall  have  amnesty  alone,  am  conforming  to  the  regulations  of  the  Sen- 
and  that  he  thinks  everybody  will  go  for.  He  ate.  The  Senate  has  decided  that  these  bills 
has  not  shown  such  a  very  strong  admiration  may  go  together.  Of  course  I  have  to  con- 
fer this  election  bill  during  the  discussion  we  form  in  business  to  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
Itare  bad  upon  it  as  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  Senate.^' 

he  is  desiring  to  strengthen  it  by  this  move-  Mr.  Sawyer :  "  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am 

meat  of  amnesty.   So  that  I  should  advise  any  for  amnesty.    I  believe  it  important  to  the  in- 

Senator  who  really  believes  in  the  election  biU  terests  of  this  country  that  the  disabilities 

and  wants  to  have  it  become  a  law,  however  under  which  a  large  portion  of  our  people 

much  he  may  be  in  favor  of  amnesty,  to  keep  labor  shall  be  removed.    I  am  for  the  civil 

the  two  measures  separate,  when  we  can  take  rights  bill.    I  believe  that  the  colored  man 

careof  them  both.  should  have  the  same  right  to  the  privileges 

Mr.  Robertson  said :  '^  I  hope  the  Senator  which  belong  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  Illinois  wiU  not  persist  in  this  amend-  as  the  white  man.  I  will  go  as  far  as  the 
ment.  To  be  consistent  I  shall  have4)o  vote  farthest  in  securing  those  rights  to  the  colored 
against  it.  I  have  been  the  consistent  friend  man ;  but  I  am  not  to  be  induced  to  vote  to 
of  amnesty  for  over  three  years ;  but  to  at-  couple  together  measures,  one  of  which  can  be 
tach  it  to  a  bill  which  requires  only  a  ma-  passed  by  a  mere  mcgority  and  the  other  of 
joritj  to  pass  would  Jeopardize  both  meas-  which  requires  a  two-thirds  vote,  by  the  threat 
ores.  I  voted  against  attaching  civil  rights  to  of  being  held  up  to  the  country  as  opposed  to 
the  amnesty  bill  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  amnesty  and  opposed  to  civil  rights." 
did  not  think  the  amendment  germane  to  the  The  Vice-President :  "  The  question  now  re- 
bill.  For  the  same  reason  I  propose  to  vote  curs  to  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
against  this  amnesty  amendment  to  this  bill,  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Trumbull),  as  amended  by 
as  much  as  I  am  in  favor  of  amnesty.  I  hope  adding  the  second  section  of  the  House  am- 
that  the  friends  of  amnesty  will  not  vote  to  at-  nesty  bill.'* 

t^h  it  to  this  measure,  it  not  being  germane  Mr.  Trumbull :  "  I  move  to  amend  the  pres- 
to the  bill."  ent  amendment  by  adding  to  it  the  amend- 

,  Mr.  Sawyer,  of  South  Carolina,  said :    "  I  ment  just  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 

nse  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  question  which  Carolina." 

1  would  like  to  have  some  Senator  who  is  The   Vice-President:   "The  Senator  from 

versed  in  parliamentary  law  and  other  law  Dlinois  moves  to  amend  the  pending  amend- 

answer.    Suppose  that  the  amnesty  bill  is  at-  ment  by  adding  the  so-called  civil  rights  sec- 

tached  to  the  bill  now  pending  as  an  amend-  tions  moved  by  the  Senator  from  South  Oaro- 

»>ent,  and  that  it  passes  both  Houses  of  Con-  lina." 

gress  and  goes  to  the  President,  and  the  Presi-  Mr.  Trumbull :  **It  is  known  that  I  am  op- 
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posed  to  this  social  equality  bill,  but  I  want  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
to  see  now  who  is  for  it.  I  want  to  see  Virginia,  because  I  believe  from  the  depths  of 
whether  the  Senate  is  for  it,  or  whether  Sen-  my  inmost  convictions  that  the  passage  of  the 
ators  are  simply  using  it  to  defeat  amnesty,  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  so  far  as 
This  will  give  us  a  direct  vote  on  it.  Let  us  it  relates  to  common  schools,  will  be  the  very 
see  now  those  in  favor  of  this  social  equality  destruction  of  the  entire  system  of  common- 
bill.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  school  education  throughout  the  whole  south- 
nays."  ern  portion  of  our  country,  where  that  corn- 
Mr.  Sumner :  **  And,  Mr.  President,  I  too  mon-school  education  is  now  most  needed." 
shall  vote  against  it — "  Mr.  Thurman  said :  **  When  this  subject 
Mr.  Morton  :  ^^  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  friend  was  under  discussion  before,  I  called  upon  the 
of  the  civil  rights  biU,  as  I  have  shown  by  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  point  out  some 
good  many  votes ;  but  when  the  civil  rights  provision  in  the  Constitution  that  authorized 
bill  is  offered  by  one  of  its  enemies,  not  for  Congress  to  pass  such  a  bill  as  this ;  I  never 
the  purpose  of  securing  its  success,  but  for  the  have  received  an  answer  to  that  question  yet 
purpose  of  securing  its  defeat  along  with  the  I  never  have  found  anybody  who  could  point 
defeat  of  the  measure  we  have  been  engaged  out  one  single  line  of  the  Constitution  that 
upon  for  several  days,  I  shall  vote  against  that  gives  Congress  authority  to  pass  such  a  meas- 
as  an  amendment  to  the  amnesty  amendment,  lire  as  this. 

and  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  passed  without        **  Now,  sir,  since  that  debate  took  place,  I 

having  any  thing  of  the  kind  attached  to  it.  wish  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  the  very  ques- 

It  is  an  important  bill."  tion  has  been  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  my 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  State,  composed  of  five  judges,  every  one  of 

resulted  as  follows :  whom  is  a  Bepublican,  the  question  whether 

YEA«-Messr8,  Caldwell,  Clayton,  Edmunds,  Ear-  ^^^^^Tnl  ^^'"^  requiring  tiie  schools  for  col - 

Ian,  Pomcroy,  and  Sprague— 6.  ored  children  and  white  children  to  be  kept 

Nats— Messrd.  Alcorn,  Anthony,  Blair,  Boreman,  separate  is  constitutional  or  not ;  whether  it 

Buckingham,  Cameron,  Carpenter,  Casserly,  Cole,  is  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  the  Coneti- 

CooperCorbett  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  f;erry  ot  t^tion  of  the  United  States,   and  that  court 

Connecticut,  Ferry  of  Michigan,  Flanagan,  Frelmir-  i        •     j.   j     •  i  j    v  •  *     ♦!,«* 

huysen,  Gilbert,  Goldthwaite,  Hamilton  of  iaiTlanl  V®  J08<^  decided,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  that 

Hamilton  of  Texas,  Hamlin,  Hill,  Hitchcock,  John-  that  law  violates  no  provision  whatever  of  the 

ston,  Kellogg,  Kelly,  Logan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Mor-  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  any  law 

rill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norwood,  Pool,   Pratt,  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  Consti- 

Kamsey   Ransom,  Rice  Bobert^on,  Sauhbupr,  Saw-  tution  of  the  United  States.'    If  that  decision 

yer,  Schurz,  Scott,  Sherman,  Stevenson,  Stockton,  »^"»'»""  "*  *'"«^"»«';^^  p^^wwot.     j.i.  vuaw  "«^ 

Sumner,  Thurman,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  WUson,  and  DC  sound,  and  of  its  soundness  I  do  not  think 

Windom— 60.  any  good  lawyer  can  doubt  for  a  moment, 

Absent  —  Messrs.    Ames,    Bnyard,    Brownlow,  there  is  an  end  of  all  pretence  of  constitutional 

Chandler,  Conkling,  Cra^n,  Davis  of  Kentucky,  foundation  for  this  biU. 

Fenton,  IIowo,    Lewis,    Nye,    Osbom,   Patterson,         iitv«  ^„^«^;^«  ^«o  ^^a^  ?«  4i.«4.  «««•♦  #li 
Spencef,  Stewart,  Viokirs,  West,  and  \^right-18.  Jhe  question  was  made  m  that  court  di- 

rectly on  an  application  to  the  court  for  a 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  mandamus  to  compel  the  directors  of  a  school 

rejected.  for  whites — a  public  school  supported  by  pub- 

The  Vice-President :  "  The  question  recurs  lie  money — to  receive  the  child  of  a  colored 

on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  H-  man  living  within  the  school  district    It  was 

linois,  which  is  to  add  the  amnesty  proposition  a  question  which  the  colored  people  msde. 

as  generally  known  in  the  Senate."  The  father  did  not  send  his  child  to  the  colored 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  school,  but  demanded  his  admission  into  the 

resulted — ^yeas  22,  nays  33.  white  school.     He,  being  a  resident  of  the 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected.  school  district,  a  tax-payer  there,  made  the 

Mr.  Sumner :  "  I  now  send  to  the  Chair  an  demand  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  question, 

amendment  which  I  desire  to  come  in  at  the  and  applied  to  the  .Supreme  Court  for  a  man- 

end  of  the  bill.     It  is  known  as  the  civil  rights  damns  to  compel  the  directors  to  receive  the 

bill.    It  is  the  same  that  has  been  read  just  child ;  and  the  court,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 

now."  decided  to  refuse  the  mandamus^  on  the  gronntl 

The  Vice-President :  "  The  question  is  on  stated  in  a  learned  and  able  opinion,  that  the 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu-  law  of  Ohio  which  excludes  that  child  from 
setts,  to  add  the  sections  known  in  the  Senate  that  school  violates  no  provision  of  the  Con- 
as  the  civil  rights  proposition."  stitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  law 

Mr.  Boreman,  of  West  Virginia,  said :  **  I  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  Con- 
move  to  strike  out  in  the  first  section  all  after  stitution." 
the  word  *  amusement '  in  the  ninth  line."  Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  said :  "  I  have  voted, 

The  Vice-President:  **  The  amendment,  in  I  believe,  on  several  occasions  to  unite  theani- 

brief,  is  to  strike  from  the  first  section  of  the  nesty  bill  and  the  civil  rights  bill  so  called.   1 

civil  rights  bill    that    provision    relative   to  did  so  under  the  impression  that  perhaps  it 

schools  and  cemeteries."  was  the  wisest  and  best  method  of  progresan^ 

Mr.  Ferry,  of  Connecticut,  said :  *'I  shall  vote  in  our  legislation.     I  am,  however,  satisfied 
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that  I  voted  wrongly,  and  I  now  mean  to  vote  The  Presiding  OflScer :  "  The  question  is  on 

for  each  measure  separately,  and  to  keep  the  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana." 

one  distinct  from  the  other  on  every  occasion  The  result  was  announced — yeas  87,  nays  18. 

when  they  are  presented  here  for  our  action.  So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

I  shall  say  nothmg  of  the  motives  of  Senators  Mr.  Oasserly :  "I  move  another  amendment, 

who  offer  the  amendments.    The  effect  is  vi-  to  insert  the  following  additional  section : " 

cioua  in  connecting  them  in  any  way  at  all ;  and  g^^  _  Tjj^j.  ^o  person  shall  he  appointed  under 

from  this  time  on  I  propose  to  vote  to  keep  this  act  as  supervisor  of  election  who  is  not  at  the 

each  of  these  measures  distinct  hy  itself,  and  time  of  his  appointment  a  qualified  voter  of  the  eleo- 

to  vote  upon  each  by  itself."  ti^ji  dbtrig  or  voting  precinct  for  which  ho  is  ap- 

Mr.  ShUan :  "  f  rose  at  the  same  moment  ^^"^^J.l^^Z'^^V^^^^ 

with  the  Senator  from  Mame  to  appeal  to  tne  datoiy  who  is  not  a  qualified  voter  at  the  time  of  his 

Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  withdraw  this  appointment  in  the  precinct  where  ho  resides. 

Mnendment.    I  feel  precisely  like  the  Senator  ^j^^  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

from  Maine  so  far  m  the  addmg  of  this  propo-  jj,  Spencer,  of  Alabama,  smd :  "  I  move  to 

sition  to  whatever  bill  is  proposed  m  the  Sen-  ^^^^  V   inserting  the  word  '  connty '  before 

ate  18  conceraed.    The  biU  now  pending  is  a  ^j^   ^^^',  election?'  so  as  to  require  him  to  be 

bil  that  relates  to  elections,  to  guard  the  pu-  ^^.^    ^ ^^  . ^^^  '^^^    ^j^^^j^^  ^i^^t^  „, 

ritj  of  elections.    It  is  a  bill  that  seems  to  me  pj^^^t  > » 

in  the  interest  of  that  great  object,  with  very  **  y^  Ke]logg,  of  Louisiana,  swd :  "  I  move  to 

little  perhaps  no  political  significance  m  it,  j^^^^^  'parish'  as  well  as  county." 

none  that  I  can  see.    The  bill  that  is  now  pro-  jj^  Spencer :  "  I  accept  that  amendment." 

posed  as  an  amendment  is  entirely  dififerent,  j.^^^  /residing  Officer :  "  The  question  is  on 

upon  a  different  subject-matter.  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 

Mr.  Sumner :   "  I  know  the  sincerity  with  modified  " 

which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr  Sherman)  ^he  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

hM  supnorted  the  cml  rights  bill,  and  how  ^he  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 

effecbTclj  he  has  done  it ;   I  dso  know  his  ^^^^  ^^^       ^^  ^^  ^^^^  the  third  time. 

famJianty  with  the  rules  of  both  Houses,  and  ^j^   Presiding  OfBcer :  "  The  question  is  on 

I  cannot  hsten  to  his  appeal  without  feeling  Its  the  passage  of  the  bill." 

force.    I  see  that  by  attaching  the  cml  rights  ^te  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 

bill  to  the  pending  measure  it  does  not  obtain  feguiteJ  g.  follows  • 

the  advantage  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ,,         .,           .    '      .  ..t         »              /^  i  j 

.hich  it  w'Suld  have  had  if  att^hed  to  the  Ji^^^cfe^^r2'oi.i?«rc"r^in?'Et 

Other  measure  which  was  under  consideration  munds,  I^rry  of  Michigan,  Flanagan,  FreUnffhuysen, 

two  or  three  days  ago.     Therefore,  yielding  to  Hamlin,  Howe,  Kellogg,  toffan,  Morrill  of  Maine, 

his  appeal,  and  also  to  the  suggestions  of  other  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Osbom,  Pomeroy, 

Snl'ent?''  ^^'^^"''  ^  """  ''"^^™''  '^'  B^J^U.^^i^l^ht::^t!^i^6^f^li 

Mr.  Morton :  "  I  desire  to  amend  the  first  Nats— Messrs.  Alcorn,  Blair,  Casserly,  Cooper, 

section  of  the  bill  by  adding  after  the  amend-  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Goldthwaite,  Hamilton  of 

ment  oririnally  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland,   Hamilton  of  Tenuis,  Johnston,  Kelly, 

Teias^^.  Hamkon)  so  that  the  proviso  wiU  ^orwoo^;  a^d  tSL.&T7\  ^^P^^^^^^'  ^^^^^"» 

^^  •  Absent— Messrs.  Bayard,  Brownlo  w,  Buckingham , 

Provided^  That  no  compensation  shall  be  allowed  Cameron,  Chandler,  Conklin,  Davis  of  Kentuckv, 

to  the  eapervisors  herein  authorized  to  bo  appointed,  Fenton,  Ferry  of  Connecticut,  Gilbert,  Harlan,  Hill, 

except  those  authorized  to  be  appointed  by  the  act  to  Hitchcock,  Lewis,  Patterson,  Robertson,  Saulsbury, 

whieathis  is  an  amendment,  in  cities  havmg  twenty  Bchurz,  Sumner,  Tipton,  ana  Vlokersr— 2L 

thousand  inhabitants  or  more.  ^^  ^^^  ^jU  ^^  ^^^^ 

^4  will  merely  explain  how  this  amendment  Mr.  Kellogg:  "I  move  to  amend  the  title 

becomes  necessary.    When  the  Senator  from  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  title  the  words. 

Texas  offered  his  amendment,  which  was  ao-  *  approved  the  28th  of  February,  1871.' " 

cepted,  it  was  xmderstood  that  it  did  not  affect  The  amendment  to  the  title  was  agreed  to, 

the  compensation  authorized  by  the  original  so  as  to  make  it  read:  ^^ A  bill  to  amend  an 

Inll  to  those  supervisors  appointed  in  cities  act  entitled  'An  act  to  amend  an  act  approved 

having  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  or  more,  May  31,  1870,  entitled  "An  act  to  enforce  the 

but  on  examination  of  the  amendment  it  was  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 

found  that  in  effect  it  repealed  the  second  sec-  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  and  for 

tion  of  the  original  bill,  so  that  all  supervisors,  other   purposes,"  '    approved    February   28, 

even  those  in  the  cities,  will  be  appointed  nn-  1871." 
der  the  provision  of  this  bill— this  bill  taking 

the  place  of  the  other.    Therefore,  to  save  the  In  the  House,  on  May  80th,  the  bill  above 

compensation  of  those  supervisors  to  be  ap-  was  taken  up. 

pointed  in  cities,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  this  The  question  was  put  upon  suspending  the 

amendment.    It  is  simply  to  carry  out  the  will  rules  and  passing  the  bill,  and  resulted  as 

of  the  Senate  as  before  expressed  by  a  vote."  follows : 
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Yeas— Messrs.  Ames,  Averill,  Banks,  Bairr,  Be-  tion  law  which  we  had  before  us  some  time 
atty,  Beveridffc    "'  *^-    '*•     » —    «--i_.  _  «  «. 

ton,  Burchard, 

eriok  B.  Butler, 

Cotton.  Darrall, 

X/Unneu,  J2<azne8,  .A:i&&aww,  x^sju&««vo  ^vdw^^a,  *T&A\«vji  a^»  uuvovavaa  va  \r^\*v^  <MsckiiAov  aw* 

Foster,  Frye,  Hale.  Halsey,  Harmer,  George  E.  Har-  Mr.  EdmnndB  and  Mr.  Ck>nkliiiff :  "  It  is  not 

ri8.  Havens,  Hawley,  Hays,  Gerry  W.    Hazelton,  ^n*  ^f  /m>Hai>  »» 

John  W.  Hazelton,  Hill,  Kelley ,  Ketoham,  KiUinger,  ^"J /'  \;      ',*           *  -^r      i     j     u  t       •      xv 

Lamport, Lansing, Lowe, Lynch, Maynard,McCrSry  ^r.  Hamilton,  of  Maryland:  "I  raise  the 

MoGrew,  McJonkin,  McKee.  Mercur,  Mernam,  Mon-  question  of  order  under  the  rule." 

roe,  Moore,  Morer,  Leonara,  Myers,  Orr,  Packard,  Mr.  Kellogg :  **  It  is  clearly  in  order." 

?!±%^S"r«,?-  S!fi':'  » T? 'Slll*S:^  The  Presiding  Officer :  «  The  text  appropri- 


^  ask  mj  friend  from  Mary- 
John  A  lim'ith,  Thomas  'j.  Speer,  Sprague,  Stark^  land  to  withdraw  his  point  for  a  moment 
weather,  Stevenson,   Stoughton,   Strong,  Bypher,  The  diflScultY  about  the  amendment  is  Uiat 

Wat sfT w="\Lz^^^^       te;  xps^>*^''^^^'''''•lr**^'''';v^ 

Whitely,  ^nUrd,  Villiams  of  Indiana,  Jeremiah  M.  2?®^?^.;*  ^?  ?^^^ly  ppojsible  to  understand 

Wilson,  and  John  T.  Wilson— 101.  the  drift  of  it    It  is  evidently  an  elaborate 

Nats— Messrs.  Ambler,  Archer,  Arthur,  Bamnm,  amendment  as  well  as  an  extended  one.    I 


Beck,  Bell,  Biggrs,  Bird,  Austin  Blair,  James  G.  should  say  the  proper  course  to  take  with  it 

&f?o^J?S.«nn^rS;£fc^^^^^  would  be  to  p«s  it  over  for  the  present,  aad 

land,  Dox,  Dm  Bose,  Duke,  Eldredge,  Ely,  Finkeln-  ^^^  "  ^®  printed,  so  that  we  can  see  it  to-mor- 

burg.  Forker,  Henry  D.  Foster.  Garrett,  Getz,  Gid-  row  and  understand  the  bearing  of  it." 

dings,  Golladar,  Goodrich,  Haldeman.  Uambleton,  Mr.  Kellogg :  **  I  will   state  to  the  Senator 

Hancock,  Handley,  Hanks.  Harper,  John  T.  Harris,  that  I  have  taken  the  precaution  to  have  it 

Marshall.  McClelland,  McCormick,  McHenry,  Mcln-  O^  *^ 

tyre,  McNeely,  Merrick,  Mitchell,  Morgan,  x^iblack,  Mr.  Edmunds :  '*  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 

Hosea  W.  Parker,  Potter,  PrioevRandiiUl^ead,  Ed-  from  Louisiana  whether  this  is  in  substance 

5*"^^  J-  •^'^'  •^°^.  ^•ii^S?'  Bitchie,  Williain  R.  the  same  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  the  other 

Roberts,  Bobmson,  Sion  H.  Borers,  Roosevelt,  Sho-  ^ov  J  " 

ber,  Slater,  Slocum,  Sloss,  R,  Milton  Speer,  Stevens,  IJ   ^  „            ,.^        ... 

Storm,   SutherlandjSwann,    Terry,   Tuthill,    Van  Mr.  Kellogg:  "Yes,  sir." 

Trump,  Vaughan,  Waddell,  Warren,  Wells,  Whit-  Mr.    Casserly :  "  I    ask    the  Senator  from 

thome,  Williams  of  New  York,  Winchester,  Wood,  Louisiana  to  let  his  amendment  be  passed  over 

and  Young— 96.  -    .       -          .      r         .     . 

Not   VoTDfa — Messrs. 
Boles,  Cobb,  Cox,  Crccly. 

Famsworth,  Farrell,  Garn^...,  x-. .«..«,  **v*,  **v/v-         

per,  Houghton,  Kinsella,  Leach,  McKinnev,  Benja-  over." 

min  F.  Meyers,  Morphis,  Negley,  Aaron  F.  Perry,  The  Presiding  Officer :  "  The  Chair  under- 

l:^I;^llj:XA^°^^'An^r&-,  "^ds  that  the  Senator  from  Oalifomi.  «ks 

Snapp,  Snyder,  StoweU,  St  John,  Taffe,  Thomas,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  pass  the  amend- 

Dwight  Townsend,  Upson,  Voorhees,  and  Wheeler  ment  over  for  the  present.*' 

-«.  Mr.  Kellogg :  "  I  decline  to  do  so." 

So  (two-thirds  not  voting  in  favor  thereof)  Mr.  Casserly :  "  I  make  the  request  in  order 

the  rules  were  not  suspended.  that  the  printed  amendment  may  be  examined 

A  similar  motion  was  made  on  June  Tth,  and  by  Senators.    It  is  impossible  either  to  raise  a 

lost — yeas  56,  nays  89,  not  voting  95.     The  point  of  order  or  to  discuss  intelligently  an 

bill  was  then  presented  in  the  Senate  under  a  amendment  which  nobody  has  seen,  although 

new  aspect.  it  seems  the  Senator  has  had  it  printed." 

Mr.  Kellogg :  ^^  I  dedine  to  pass  it  over.    I 

In  the  Senate,  on  June  7th,  Mr.  Kellogg,  of  have  given  notice  of  if 

Louisiana,  moving  to  amend  the  appropriation  The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Anthony,  of  Bhode 

bill  then  under  consideration,  said :  '^I  move  Island):  '*  The  Chair  will  rule  on  the  point  of 

to  amend  the  bill  by  inserting  after  the  word  order.    The  Chair  is  somewhat  under  the  dif5* 

*  dollars,  V  at  the  end  of  line  ninety-nine  on  culty  of  the  Senator  from  California  of  not  pre- 

page  5,  the  following  words,"  etc.,  etc.  cisely  understanding  how  the  amendment  woold 

Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Maryland :  *^  I  raise  the  read ;  but  understanding  that  it  applies  to  the 

question  of  order  on  that  amendment"  ^  act  of  February  28,  1871,  or  any  acl^  amend- 

The  Presiding  Officer :  ^^The  Senator  from  atory  thereof  or  supplementary  thereto,*  the 

Maryland  will  state  his  point  of  order."  Chair  thinks  it  comes  clearly  within  the  rale 

^  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Maryland :  **  It  is  underta-  as  decisions  have  been  made  to-day  and  here- 

king — I  will  not  use  a  harsh  term — surrepti-  tofore.    It  directly  relates  to  the  money  ap- 

tiously  on  an  appropriation  bill  to  get  in  some  proprlated  in  the  bill."                    > 

of  the  gravest  legislation  that  has  ever  charao-  Mr.  Thurman :  ^*  I  appeal  from  the  decision 

terizcd  the  action  of  Congress,  in  my  judg-  of  the  Chair.    That,  I  believe,  is  debatable." 

ment.    It  is  a  proposition  to  re&nact  the  elec-  Mr.  Edmunds:  ^*For  five  minutes." 
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The  Preeiding  Officer :  *4t  is  debatable  un-  ctite  an  existing  law?    Is  that  the  ground? 
der  the  iiye-minates  role."  Under  that  pretence,  can  ypu  extend  a  law- 
Mr.  Thurman:  ^^I  do  not  understand  that  which  now  applies  only  to  cities  of  twenty 
to  be  the  case."  thousand  inhabitants  and  upward  over   the 

The  Presiding  Officer:  '^  This  question  un-  whole  United  States,  into  every  hamlet  in  the 

doabtedly  grows  out  of  the  amendment,  and  United  States  ?    Is  that  the  construction  you 

is  covered  by  the  rules  as  to  it."  put  upon  your  rule  ?    If  so,  I  should  like  to 

Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Maryland  :  '^  This  amend-  know  when  you  expect  an  appropriation  bill 

meat  is  a  breach  of  the  understanding.'-  to  be  carried  through.    When  is  it  that  you 

Mr.  Thurman:    "Totally  and    absolutely,  will  expect  to   pass  an  appropriation  bill? 

Where  is  this  amendment  offered?    Where  is  What  is  there  that  cannot  be  made  in  order 

it  to  come  in?  "  if  this  is  in  order  ?    Of  what  use  is  your  rule 

Mr.  Kellogg:  "The  Secretary  will  read  it  if  this  amendment  is  in  order?    Of  no  use 

for  the  edification  of  the  Chamber."  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Oonkling :  "  On  page  5."  "  Sir,  I  wish  to  see  whether  this  thing  has 

Mr.  Thurman :  "  I  want  to  know  where  it  is  been  agreed  upon ;  I  wish  to  know  whether  a 

to  come  in."  caucus  has  been  held  upon  it ;  I  wish  to  know 

The  Presiding  Officer :  "  After  lino  ninety-  how  it  is  that  this  thing  comes  here  printed  at 

mne,  on  page  5."  the  Grovemment  Printing  Office ;   X  wish  to 

Mr.  Kello^:  "After  the  word  *  dollars'  in  know  how  it  stands;  and  for  the  purpose  of 

that  Une.    That  section  has  been  amended  by  trying  that  question  I  move  to  lay  that  amend- 

the  addition  of '  $200,000 '  after  '  $300,000.' "  ment  on  the  table." 

Mr.  Edmunds:    "No;  the  word  ^dollars'  Mr.  Casserly  said :  " Mr.  President, this  is  a 

stands  in  the  print  just  as  it  does  in  the  amend-  most  unexpected   proceeding.    A   rule    was 

ment,    and  the  *  $200,000 '  comes  in  before  brought  in  here,  the  precise  purpose  of  which 

^  dollars.'  "  was  to  confine  appropriation  bills  to  their  le- 

Mr.  Kellogg:   "Precisely;  the  word  'dol-  gitimate  objects.    That  rule  has  been  enforced 

lars '  is  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  my  with  the  greatest  rigor,  and  in  some  cases,  as 

amendment  is  to  follow  that  word."  it  seemed  to  me,  beyond  the  just  meaning  of 

Mr.  Thurman :  "  Mr.  President,  if  this  is  not  it  or  the  interests  of  the  public  service.    And 

legislation,  then  nothing  can  be  legislation."  now,  sir,  on  Friday  night,  there  being  but  one 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada:  "The  Chair  has  full  day  more  left  of  this  session,  this  amend- 

mled  it  out  of  order."  ment  is  brought  in  here  by  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  Thurman:  "No,  he  has  not;  he  has  Louisiana. 
ruled  it  in  order.  The  law  as  it  now  stands  "  Now,  sir,,  here  is  an  amendment  which 
applies  this  election  law  simply  to  cities  and  takes  up  a  bill  of  very  great  gravity,  which 
towns  having  twenty  thoasand  inhabitants  has  always  excited  much  discussion,  and  ex- 
and  upward,  and  I  understand  the  Chair  to  tends  it  all  over  the  United  States. 
rule  that  this  amendment,  which  extends  that  "It  is  impossible  for  me  to  discuss  this 
election  law  over  the  whole  United  States,  amendment,  for  obvious  reasons.  The  Senator 
every  hamlet  in  it,  is  in  order.  It  is  a  law  from  Louisiana,  who  once  before  brought  a 
now  confined  simply  to  the  cities  of  the  United  measure  in  here  and  succeeded  in  getting  it 
States  having  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  and  to  a  committee  unknown  to  the  great  majority 
upward,  and  I  understand  that  under  a  rule  of  the  Senate,  is  the  putative  father  of  this 
which  prohibits  any  thing  like  legislation,  any  amendment.  He  has  brought  it  here  printed, 
thing  that  is  not  germane  to  the  bill,  the  and  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
Chair  decides  that  this  law  can  be  extended  ate  and  of  the  country  to  this  fact:  that  hav- 
over  the  entire  United  States.  Sir,  if  that  can  ing  brought  it  here  printed,  he  refused  my  re- 
be  done,  your  rule  is  worth  nothing  at  all.  spectful  request  to  allow  it  to  be  passed  over 

"I  should  like  to  know  how  it  is  that  this  until  his  printed  copies  could  be  read.    I  am 

amendment  comes  here  printed  at  the  Govern-  sorry  the  Senator  is  not  in  his  place,  for  he 

ment  Printing-Office ;  how  it  is  that  it  comes  would  then  hear  what  I  have  to  say.    I  have 

here  in  this  shape.    Has  it  passed  through  a  never  known  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of 

caucus  ?    Has  it  been  resolved  that  it  shall  be  any  Senator,  in  the  greatest  heat  of  debate  in 

placed  on  this  bill  in  direct  violation  of  your  the  Senate,  during  my  time.    It  would  be  im- 

mle  ?     How  is  it  that  this  thing  comes  here  in  possible  for  me  or  anybody  to  examine  this 

this  way  ?  amendment  except  by  a  debate  brought  about 

"  Sir,  nothing  can  be  clearer  in  the  world —  on  a  course  of  verbal  amendments.    Five  min- 

I  say  it  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Chair —  utes   will  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  me   to 

than  that  this  is  a  plain  and  direct  violation  of  understand  it.    Five  minutes  will  not  enable 

your  rule,  and  your  rule  is  worth  nothing  if  any  Senator  who  has  not  been  in  the  secret  to 

this  can  be  admitted.    Upon  what  principle,  understand  it. 

pray,  is  it  that  this  amendment  is  to  be  admit-  "  Sir,  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Senate  is  to 

ted  ?    Because  there  is  in  the  bill  a  provision  be  construed  by  its  object,  and  construed  by 

for  enforcing  an  existing  law,  because  there  is  its  object  nothing  is  more  plain  than  that  this 

A  provision  making  an  appropriation  to  exe-  amendment  is  a  violation  of  the  rule.    It  is 
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legislation.    It  is  not  legislation  that  *  relates  this  (jnestion,  bnt  absolutely  the  most  stringent 

directly  to  the  appropriation'  in  the  bill.    The  election  law,  which  operates  on  the  suffrage, 

legislation  which  relates  directly  to  the  appro-  the  very  vitality  of  free  institutions,  is  to  be 

priation  in  the  bill  is  the  legisation  whion  is  affected  by  inconsistent  and  unexpected  amend- 

specified  in  the  bill.    What  is  that  legislation?  ments  like  this,  and  the  Senate  are  to  be  dc- 

It  is  '  the  act  of  Febmary  28, 1871,  or  any  acts  prived  of  all  discussion  upon  them.    Why,  the 

amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  thereto.'  Chair  remembers  that  when  this  election  Uw 

What  does  that  mean?    It  does  not  mean  other  was  considered  before  it  occupied  hours  and 

acts  that  may  be  passed  after  this  bill  was  hours;  it  elicited  a  discussion  of  days,  and 

brought  in,  bnt  it  means  the  acts  that  were  in  well  it  mi^ht,  because  it  strikes  at  the  very 

existence  when  this  bill  was  brought  before  the  vitality  of  iree  institutions,  which  is  the  right 

Senate.''  of  the  people  to  vote ;  and  now,  upon  an  ap- 

Mr.  Stevenson,   of  Kentucky,  said :   "  Mr.  propriation  bill,  this  election  law  is  wholly 

President,  the  success  of  our  legislation  de-  changed,  striking  out  *  circuit  judges,' extend- 

pends  on  understanding  the  rules  and  a  strict  ing  the  operation  of  that  law  from  *  cities ' 

observance  of  them.    I  understand  the  Chair  to  ^counties  and  parishes';  and  we  are  re- 

to  decide  that  this  amendment  is  in  order."  quired  under  a  five-minutes  debate  to  vote 

The  Presiding  OflBcer:  "The  Chair  has  so  upon  it." 

decided,  and  an  appeal  therefrom  has  been  The  Presiding  Officer :  "  The  Chair  will  state 

taken  and  is  now  ponding."  what  he  understands  to  be  the  question.    It  i$>, 

Mr.  Stevenson :  "  Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  say  Shall  the  decision  of  the  Chair  stand  as  the 
to  the  Chair  and  to  the  Senate  that  our  pres-  judgment  of  the  Senate?  And  the  Ohair 
ent  rule  provides  that  *  no  amendment  to  any  thinks  that  that  decision,  until  it  is  reversed, 
such  bill,'  an  appropriation  bill,  'making  legis-  is  the  decision  and  is  binding,  and  if  it  is  not 
lative  provisions,  other  than  such  as  directly  reversed  it  must  stand." 
relate  to  the  appropriations  contained  in  the  Mr.  Conkling,  of  New  York:  "Mr.  Presi- 
bill,  shall  be  received.'  The  question  occurs,  dent,  I  shall  move  that  this  appeal  lie  on  the 
then,  does  this  amendment  apply  to  any  ap-  table.  I  believe,  according  to  everybody's  con- 
propriation  in  this  bill  ?  It  is  proposed  as  an  struction  of  the  rule,  that  will  bring  the  Sen- 
amendment  to  the  clause  making  an  appro-  ate  to  a  vote.  Before  submitting  that  motion, 
priation  *for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  however,  I  beg  to  say  one  word  in  reply  to 
courts  of  the  United  States,  including  the  Dis-  the  numerous  speeches  which  have  been  made 
trict  of  Columbia;  for  jurors  and  witnesses,  assailing  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  The  rale 
and  expenses  of  suits  in  which  the  United  is :  '  and  no  amendment  to  any  such  bill  mak- 
States  are  concerned,  of  prosecutions  for  of-  ing  legislative  provisions '  shall  be  in  order 
fences  committed  against  the  United  States ;  ^  other  than  such  as  directly  relate  to  the  ap- 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  prisoners,  and  for  the  propriations  contained  in  the  bill.'  Taming 
expenses  which  may  be  incurred  in  the  en-  to  the  bill  I  find :" 

forcement  of  the  act  relative  to  the  rights  of  For  the  safe  keeping  of  prisoners ;  and  for  the 

citizens  to  vote,  of  February  28,  1871.'  expenaoa  which  may  be  incurred  in  the  enforcement 

"  Now,  it  is  proposed  in  this  appropriation  <>?  *lit  *^*  ""l  Febniary  28, 1871,  to  enforce  th J  righw 

1.511  *^  ^u^ ^  .  «,uli^ «.:««  ^^  1™      Ti-*!.:-  of  citizens  to  vote,  or  any  acts  amenoAtory  thereol, 

biU  to  Change  a  whole  section  of  law.  ^  If  this  ^r  aupplementary  tWeto,  $8,000,000. 

amendment  is  adopted,  it  is  reforming  and  ..^,   .  .    .,                  .    i.  .,^         v    j    « 

amending  a  legislative  bill  which  has  already  ,^  ^^^^^^^  ^^f  ^l^'^V^^  f  ^rf"^  "Iw  !? I 

passed  this  House.     It  is  moved,  in  other  ^^  clecision  of  the  Chair?    It  is  that  the 

words,  to  strike  out  •  city  or  town '  wherever  amendment  is  not  legislation  directly  relatmg 

those  words  occur  in  the  election  law  of  Con-  ^  this.    How  can  that  be  argued?    Has  it 

gress,  and  insert  provisions  making  that  law  «^®r  been  pretended  that  to  be  within  this  ra^e 

applicable  to  the  whole  country;  and  we  are  ^^^  °^"?^."^<^J®^^,  '?^^,?**S,,^^  ^™°''^    w 

confined  to  five-minutes  debates  on  a  ques-  appropriation?  Not  at  all.   The  rule  expr^ly 

tion  of  this  sort.    This  shows,  as  I  conceive,  tolerates  general  legislation,  with  no  restric- 

that,  in  the  adoption  of  the  five-minutes  rule,  t^,  ^^ve  one,  namely,  that  it  relates^^^f J 

the  Senate  had  no  possible  conception  that  an  folates?    That  ^e  general  legislation  relates 

amendment  such  as  this  could  be  passed.    In  to  the  appropriation  in  question.  ^ 

addition  to  that,  you  propose  to  strike  out  the  .  Mr  Jhurman:     If  the  Senator  s  argument 

words  'circuit  judge,' upon  which  there  was  w  right,  we  can  move  to  amend  aU  the  laws  m 

such  a  debate  in  the  Senate,  and  to  insert  the  f^g^^  to  life-savmg  stations  for  this  biU  re- 

words  *  district  judge,'  and  that  in  an  appro-  ^^tes  to  them.    I  can  move  the  steamboat  hiil 

priation  bill  limited  to  five-minutes  debate,  ^^  *^®°4?.®^^  *?  this  bill, 

and  sprung  upon  the  Senate  when  no  man  had  ,  ^he  Presiding  Officer :    "The  quesUon  is, 

any  conception  that  such  an  amendment  could  sh^l  this  appeal  lie  on  the  table  ? 

be  oiferedr  ^'^^  result  was  abnounced  as  follows: 

"  If  such  an  amendment  as  this  is  in  order,  ^  Y>AB-.Mea8r».  Alcorn,  Ames.  Boreman,  Bndtinp- 

I  cannot  well  conceive  what  imiendment  pos-  l^^^tA^'^^^^^^^ 

sibly  would  not  be  in  order.    We  are  not  only  a^^^  rrelinghuyaeri,  Harlkn,  Hbwe,  KeDogg,  Mor- 

restrained  from  all  the  privileges  of  debate  on  rUl  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  £«yO) 
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Pomeroj,  Pool,   Pratt,  Bftmsej,  Sawyer,  and  Win-  jarisdiotion  of  the  district  court,  the  jurisdic- 

dom— 28.              «      _,   -Di  •     n        in  tLon  of  the  Oourt  of  Olaims,  the  jurisdiction  of 

l^^JSr^l^n^'S^^'E^&f^^:  the  courts  of  the  District  of  >olambU,  the 

mil,  Johnaton,  Kelly,  Norwood,  Ransom,  Saulsbury,  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  every  thing  that  apper- 

Schurz,  Spraffue.  StevenBon,  Stocliton,  Thurman,  tains  to  the  judiciary,  every  statute  passed 

Tipton,  Tniinbull,Vickere,  and  We8lr-22.  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government  is 

r^^^'^!^'^rR-iH?«w^TS»^'!^  nfwIU  v^^^^  ope>i  to  amendment  or  repeal,  and  that  is  under 
Clayton,  Davifl  of  Kentucky,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  ^'^a^u^*.^  i:^:*^,i  *^  ^  •  a  j^  av 
Feiir  of  Connecticnt,  GUl^rt,  Goldthwidte,  Hamlinl  *  debate  limited  to  five  mmutes,  under  this 
Hitchcock,  Lewis,  Logan,  Osbom,  Patterson,  Rice,  rulmg  which  has  just  been  made  by  the  Sen- 
Robcrtaon,  ScoU,  Sherman,  Spencer,  Stewart,  Sum-  ate  1  That  is  the  truth  about  it.  Why,  sir,  I 
ner,  Wilaon,  and  Wright— 24.  would  a  thousand  times  rather  have  the  provi- 
so the  appeal  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  ous  question  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Mr.  Thnrman :  '^  I  move  to  indefinitely  post-  than  this. 
pone  the  bill.  *^  Sir,  Senators  may  smile  a»  much  as  they 
^'  Mr.  President,  nothing  that  has  happened  please ;  they  may  think  this  is  a  very  smart 
since  I  have  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate  has  given  trick — no,  I  will  not  use  the  word  ^  trick, ^  for 
me  more  surprise  and  more  pain  than  the  vote  it  is  not  respectful ;  they  may  think  this  is  very 
which  has  just  been  taken.  I  did  suppose  sharp  practice ;  that  this  is  a  very  acute  thing 
that  the  rule  which  was  adopted  by  the  Sen-  on  the  part  of  the  m^rity  that  has  power  to 
ate,  and  which  we  unanimously  applied  to  this  do  what  it  pleases.  &ut  I  say  it  is  not  good 
bill,  relying  upon  what  we  supposed  to  he  its  faith.  I  say  it  is  not  a  fair  interpretation  of 
fair,  honest,  and  weU-understood  meaning,  this  rule.  I  say  it  is  a  ruling  whicn  makes  the 
wo  old  not  be  extended  in  a  way  that  this  vote  rule  absolutely  nugatory  for  the  purposes  for 
indicatea,  extended  in  a  way  that  takes  every  which  it  was  adopted,  absolutely  so.  Worse 
Senator  on  this  fioor  who  votes  agcunst  the  ex-  than  all  that,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  rule  that 
tension,  not  only  by  surprise,  but  creates  in  his  utterly  stifies  every  thing  like  debate,  and 
mind  unaffected  astonishment.  What  is  the  that  upon  the  most  important  questions  which 
principle  that  has  this  moment  been  deter-  can  concern  the  Senate  or  the  American  peo- 
mined  by  the  Senate  ?  Why,  sir,  it  is  that  pie.  Why,  sir,  is  it  so  that,  whenever  an  ap- 
you  may  amend  any  law  on  the  statute-book  propriation  is  made  to  execute  an  existing  law, 
in  reference  to  which  there  is  any  appropria^  you  can  move  as  an  amendment  under  this 
tion  made  in  this  bill;  amend  it  indefinitely ;  rule,  and  limit  debate  to  five  minutes,  any 
amend  it  without  limit;  go  over  almost  the  amendment  whatsoever  of  that  law?  If  that 
whole  statute-book  of  the  United  States,  be-  is  the  case,  I  pray  to  know  whether  there  is 
cause  there  is  an  appropriation  for  executing  any  freedom  of  debate  left  in  this  body  ?  Sir, 
that  law.    Sir,  let  us  see  what  it  is.  we  had  better  stop  all  debate  at  once,  if  that 

**  The  first  appropriation  in  this  bill  is  under  is  the  case, 
the  head  of  ^  the  Treasury  Department,'  and  **  I  say  to  Senators,  beware  before  you  adopt 
relates  to  life-saving  stations.  Now,  sir,  if  such  a  rule  as  this.  There  was  a  time  when 
this  decision  to  which  the  Senate  has  just  come  the  Eepublican  party  marched  to  victory  with 
be  the  true  ruling,  the  true  interpretation  of  *  free  speech '  upon  its  banners.  There  was  a 
this  rule,  then  we  can  amend  by  this  bill  all  time  when  it  claimed  that  in  every  part  of  this 
the  laws  in  relation  to  life-saving  stations,  country  there  should  be  free  speech.  There 
Then  comes  the  ^revenue-cutter  service,'  and  was  a  time  when  the  silencing  of  voices  and 
yon  may  go  on  and  amend  all  the  laws  in  rela-  preventing  the  utterance  of  the  thoughts  of 
tion  to  that  service.  Then,  sir,  comes  the  even  the  smallest  minority  was  considered  a 
'  marine  hospital  service ; '  you  may  amend  all  crime  against  humanity,  and  a  crime  against 
the  laws  in  relation  to  that  service.  Then  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  But  now,  in 
comes  *'  loans  and  Treasury  notes  and  national  the  highest  legislative  Chamber  of  the  country, 
cnrrenoy,'  and  you  may  amend  the  entire  we  find  a  rule  that  stifies  free  speech  utterly, 
national  bank  law,  and  all  this  under  a  and  places  the  whole  body  of  the  statute  law 
five-minutes  rule  of  debate,  and  you  may  of  the  land  at  the  mercy  of  a  numerical  mtgor- 
amend  all  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  ity  of  the  Senate,  without  any  debate  whatso- 
greenbacks,  and  limit  the  debate  to  five  min-  ever  on  the  merits  of  the  proposition  to  mod- 
utes.  Then  comes  '  detection  and  punishment  ify  or  to  repeal  it.  I  say  it  will  not  do  to  talk 
of  coimterfeiting,*  and  under  that  you  may  about  free  speech  any  more.  You  had  better 
amend  all  tbe  criminal  laws  on  the  statute-  say  at  once,  with  Napoleon  L,  *I  hate  phrase- 
book  in  relation  to  the  crime  of  counterfeiting,  mongers.'  Tou  had  better  at  once  adopt  the 
Then  oomes  ^  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  logic  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr  Chan- 
Senate,'  and  yon  may  amend  all  the  laws  in  dler)  the  other  day,  who  hates  all  ^  o-ra-tors,'  as 
relation  to  them.  Then  oomes  the  *  judiciary,'  he  calls  them,  despises  every  thing  like 
and  yon  may  amend  every  judicial  act  upon  speech;  establish  military  rule;  have  no  dis- 
the  statute-book,  every  one  from  the  act  of  oussion;  discussions  are  always  hostile  to 
1789  down  to  this  day,  and  limit  debate  to  five  tyranny.  There  never  was  a  tyrant  yet  who 
minutes  —  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  loved  discussion  ;  there  never  was  one  yet  who 
Coart,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  court,  the  did  not  frown  down  debate. 
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"  In  perfect  good  faith,  without  one  single  Mr.  Samner :  "  None  of  the  emasculations ; 

word  of  objection  from  any  member  on  this  it  is  the  pure  article.^* 

floor,  we  agreed  to  tiie  application  of  this  five-  The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Pomeroy  in  the 
minutes  rule  to  this  bill ;  but  never  did  any  chair) :  "  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  remind 
one  suppose  that  that  rule,  which  heretofore  Senators  that  the  motion  now  pending  is  to 
has  been  properly  and  strictly  construed,  was  indefinitely  postpone  the  bill.'* 
to  be  so  interpreted,  that  the  whole  body  of  Mr.  Casserly  said :  *'  Sir,  I  listened  with 
the  statute  law  of  the  United  States  was  open  amazement  and  with  sorrow  to  the  decision 
to  be  repealed,  amended,  or  modified,  by  way  of  the  Chair.  There  is  not  a  justice's  court  in 
of  amendment  to  this  appropriation  bill,  and  the  country  where  such  a  decision  upon  a 
that  debate  on  it  was  to  be  limited  to  five  min-  similar  law  with  this  would  be  made;  or  if 
ntes.  Why,  sir,  every  law,  the  law  to  enforce  made,  where  it  would  not  be  torn  into  shreds 
the  fourteenth  amendment,  the  law  to  enforce  in  fifteen  minutes  by  any  lawyer  that  was  ever 
the  fifteenth  amendment,  civil  rights,  every  (qualified  to  argue  about  ten  dollars.  "Why, 
thing  may  be  altered,  changed,  amended,  or  re-  sir,  it  proceeds  upon  a  theory  that  is  essential- 
pealed,  under  this  ruling  that  has  been  made,  ly  false  and  unfounded  in  itself,  namely,  that 
and  every  Senator  limited  to  five  minutes.  I  because  an  appropriation  in  a  bill  refers  to  a 
do  pray  that  the  Senate  will  reconsider  what  law  which  has  created  a  subject  for  that  ap- 
it  has  done  before  it  establishes  such  a  rule  of  propriation  to  act  upon,  therefore  you  can  iu- 
despotism,  utterly  destructive  of  free  debate  in  troduce  any  sort  of  amendment  to  reach  that 
the  American  Senate."  bill.    That  is  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Sunmer,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "Mr.  ""Why,  sir,  what  is  the  object  of  an  appro- 
President,  I  thank  the  Senatof  from  Ohio  priation  bill  ?  It  is  not  to  make  a  new  law ; 
for  the  word  he  has  just  uttered.  He  said  it  is  as  to  the  expenditure  of  money.  An  ap- 
that,  under  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  the  bill  propriation  bill  must  have,  before  it  can  be 
for  civil  rights  would  be  in  order.  I  so  under-  drawn  even,  subjects  of  expenditure  already 
stood  him."  created  by  law.    In  other  words,  there  must 

Mr.  Thurman:  "  Certainly."  be  laws  on  the  statute-book  providing  forsnch 

Mr.  Sumner :  "He  now  says  '  certainly,'  and  and  such  things,  which  require  expenditure  to 
I  agree  with  him.  The  act  which  it  is  pro-  carry  them  out,  in  the  first  place.  Then  yon 
posed  to  amend  is  entitled  ^  An  act  to  enforce  make  your  appropriation  bill  for  the  purpose 
the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  of  appropriating  the  amounts  of  money  neces- 
vote  in  the  several  States  of  this  Union,  and  for  sary  to  satisfy  those  expenditures.  The  de- 
other  purposes,'  and  one  of  its  sections,  section  cision  made  here  to-night  amounts  to  this, 
eighteen,  is  as  follows : "  neither  more  nor  less,  that  becaase  there  may 

That  the  act  to  protect  all  persona  in  the  United  be  one  to  twenty  or  two  hundred  appropri- 

States  in  their  civil  rights,  andfurniBh  the  means  of  ations  in  your  bill  that  relate  to  the  law  ore- 

their  vindication,  passed  April  9. 1866,  is  hereby  re-  atinff  the  subject  of  that  expenditure,  therefore 

enacted,  and  sections  sixteen  and  seventeen  thereof  _..,  X -^v.  th a  riaht  nnon  thnt  viaw  of  the  case 

shall  be  in  force,  according  to  the  proviaiona  of  said  ^9^,  ^\^  ^'^®  "^"'^  "P®°.  ^"^^  J^®^  ^^     I    „: 

ftot,                                           *^  which  IS  a  necessary  view,  there  can  be  no 

..yr          •     T  1-            XT- .      X              ^  xi^  appropriation  bill  without  it,  to  amend  these 

"Now,  sir,  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  i^wg  creating  that  subject  of  expenditure  in- 

rulmgof  the  Chair^  or  the  question  of  order  definitely.     The  appropriation  bill  becomes, 

which  the  Senator  has  so  ably  debated.    I  ac-  therefore,  the  omnibus  of  the  whole  legisla- 

cept  the  ruhng  of  the  Chair ;  I  follow  it ;  I  ap-  tj^^  ^f  ^^^  session.    Under  this  rule,  intended 

^I  ^*  \^^.l'  ^  ..^  adopt  the  illustration  ^o  restrict  an  appropriation  bill  to  its  just  and 

afforded  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  proper  function  of  applying  the  means  for 

Ohio  when  he  said  that  it  covered  the  oivU  Carrying  out  subjects  of  expenditure  created 

rights  bill.    I  thank  him  for  teaching  us  that  ^y  other  laws,  you  may  amend  every  law  in 

word.  ^  It  does  cover  the  civd  nghts  bill,  and  regard  to  the  subject  of  expenditures,  in  re- 

I  now  insist  that  the  civil  rights  bill  shall  at  ^  to  which  an  appropriation  is  statedinthe 

last  find  hospitality  m  this  Chamber.    Long  JJyj^ 

enough  has  it  been  played  with  and  paltered  u  j^^^  ^^^^  ^\^^  ^t  the  end  of  the  session, 

witli.    Now,  at  last,  I  insist  upon  a  vote.    I  ^i^hin  two  legislative  days  of  the  acljonm- 

move,  sir,  at  the  end  of  the  pending  amend-  ^,^0^,  or  less  than  two,  all  the  controvemes 

ment  to  insert  as  follows :  ^^^^  ^^^^  Eu-klux  bill  and  your  bUl  for  regn- 

Also,  that  the  act  above  mentioned  be  fiirther  sup-  lating  the  elections  by  your  bayonets  in  this 

plemented  and  amended  by  adding  the  following  y^ar  of  grace  1872,  when  the  head  of  your 

provisions.  Government  and  the  head  of  your  armies  is « 

"Then  follows  what  is  known  familiarly  as  candidate  for  reflection — those  measures,  and 

the  civil  rights  bill,  being  a  bill  well  known  others  no  worse  and  no  better,  are  brought  m 

in  this  Chamber,  carefully  drawn  by  myself,  here  to  be  fought  over  and  thrust  through 

much  amended,  debated,  and  this  has  all  the  Congress  at  this  session  over  the  back  of  an 

lost  emendations."  appropriation  bilL    What  a  spectacle  for  a 

Mr.  Thurman :  "  And  none  of  the  emascula-  great  minority  party  in  Congress  to  present  to 

tions?"  the  country  and  to  the  world !   And  to  do  that 
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you  overturn  your  own  plain  rule ;  you  take  "  That  was  one  change — 
advantage  of  a  decision  of  which  all  1  have  to  and  pending  an  appropriation  bill,  to  move  to  con- 
SAy  is  that  I  do  not  envy  the  making  of  it ;  I  fine  debate  on  amendments  thereto  to  five  minntea 
wonder  at  it,  rather;  and  besides  afl  that,  an  ^7  any  Senator  on  the  pending  motion,  and  such 
attempt  to  debate  the  fitness  of  that  decision,  '^''^^  »^  ^«  ^^'^"^  withont  debate, 
sn  attempt  to  point  out  its  manifest  error,  an  .  "  There  is  ooother  gag.  What  was  the  con- 
attempt  to  expose  its  utter  unfitness  for  appli-  sideration  ?  What  was  the  consideration  that 
cation  to  the  business  ofthis  session  or  of  any  ^ould  have  induced  Senators  on  the  other 
session  of  the  Senate,  according  to  any  par-  m^«  ^^^  hav«  long  been  members  of  this  body, 
liamentary  rules,  was  cut  off  by  a  motion  to  *^d  ^^^  S^o^y  in  its  privileges,  which  are  sel- 
iar  open  the  table  "  ^o™  abused,  to  agree  to  such  a  rule?  What 
Mr.  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  said :  "  Mr.  ^as  ^^^  consideration  you  offered  to  us  and 
Pr^ident,  there  never  has  been  any  rule  in  the  ^^f^^  *o.  7^^  own  members  ?  To  facilitate 
Senate  of  the  United  States  requiring  that  an  P^^io  busmess,  to  help  you  through,  we  agreed 
amendment  should  be  germane  to  the  bill.  *<>  t'*®  limitation  of  five  minutes,  we  agreed 
There  is  no  such  parliamentary  rule,  and  there  *^a*  t^«  motion  could  be  made  without  debate, 
tt  no  rale  of  the  Senate,  let  me  remind  the  ^^  Jou  said  this:" 
Chair,  which  requires  a  Senator  to  be  perti-  -And  no  amendment  to  any  Buch  bill  making  leffis- 

nent  and  germane.    Both  of  those  matters  are  J*^^u*  P^^j^??,:^^^^^^^ 

. .  J  .  ®.,      J.        ..       ^*a       .  jix2»«>  the  appropriatiouB  oontained  in  the  billBhaU  be 

trusted  to  the  discretion  of  Senators,  and  it  is  received 

ptmmed  they  wfll  not  exercise  that  discretion  „  j  ^  ^j,^     ^^  .  germane.'    Under  this 

uQproperly.    There  is  not  and  never  has  l^n,  rule  a  matter  of  legislation  has  been  intro- 

I  repeat,  a  rale  tn  the  Senate  confining  Sen-  ^^^^  ^  proposition  which  is  admitted  to  be 

.on, to  amendments  which  a,re  germane,  and  iggidStioil^  a  proposition  which  the  Chair  it- 

thereB  no  nile  either  controUmg  or  limiting  ^f^  ^^^  to  be  legislation,  but,  as  the  Chair 

debate,  so  that  it  is  resoectfnl  and  proner.  ^.^  legislation  wMch  relates  tS  an  appropri- 

Bjrtjmorderto  facilitate  Wess  at  the  close  ^^^]^,  \  appropriates  nothing,  anS  is  de- 

oftlw  session,  for  the  benefit  of  a  majority  of  f^^^  ^^  that  ground  by  its  advocates,  and  it 

he  Senate,  for  their  convenience,  as  a  pnblio  ,,  ^^^^  ^^_  It  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  it  appropri- 

jad  patriotic  doty,  the  mmonty  of  this  body  ^^^     thmg.    If  it  appropriated  any  thin^  it 

volnntanly    submitted  to    have   themselvM  ^^^  ^  a  violation  oY  the  regular  ruleTbe- 

bound.   It  was  provided  that  debate  should  eanseitwonldbe  an  amendment  appropriilting 

behniited  to  qve  mmutes.   But  no  Senator  on  .^;^^    ^  the  proper  notice  Vavi^  beei 

tills  ode  of  the  Chamber,  and  very  few  Sen-  gj^^n  to  the  committee.    Let  me  read  that 

fZ  *?  *  «**  ***''*''  r'^'V  ^"^^  """'^  *^  a  rale  for  a  moment ;  that  is,  rule  80 : 

debate  to  five  mmutes.    I  can  speak  of  Sen-  „           j      x            •        j  j-.-..    i       „    • 

jtor  after  Senator  on  the  other'  side  of  the  ^^^  .'^TbTi^i^id^'Sgyl^dS  SSH 
Uiamber,  thm  as  their  seats  now  are  at  this  tion  bill,  unless  it  be  made  to  carrj'  out  the  provi- 
time  of  night,  who  never  wodld  have  voted  to  sions  of  some  existing  law,  or  some  act  or  resolution 
limit  debate  to  five  minutes  if  you  had  not  previously  passed  by  the  Senate  during  that  session, 
introduced  this  other  principle,  this  saving  or  moved  by  dh^^ion  of  a  standing  or  select  com- 
«u„  AX.  A.  ""*'?. ^""r;  r'*  iT  *^  i.  ^  mittee  of  the  Senate,  or  in  pursuance  of  an  estmiate 
clause,  that  nothing  should  be  put  upon  an  ap-  ^oni  the  head  of  some  of  the  Departments ;  and  no 
propnation  bill  that  was  not  germane  to  the  amendment  shall  be  received  whose  object  is  to  pro- 
bilL  You  did  that  deliberately.  You  ap-  vide  for  a  private  daim,  unless  it  be  to  carry  out  the 
pealed  to  the  minority,  you  appealed  to  your-  provisions  of  an  existing  law  or  treaty  stipulation. 
Mves ;  you  sfud :  *  Never,  never  will  we  gag  "  Now,  I  appeal  to  such  Senators  as  think 
the  Senate ;  never  will  we  deny  you  the  privi-  this  matter  important  enough  to  listen  to  the 
ieire  of  speaking  on  any  public  question,  or  sound  of  my  voice,  whether  the  object  was 
any  legislation  making  any  great  change  in  not,  and  that  alone,  to  prevent  the  loading 
the  laws  of  this  land ;  that  we  do  not  propose  down  of  appropriation  bills  with  matters  which 
to  do ;  but,  while  we  ask  you  to  limit  debate  ought  to  be  treated  as  matters  of  substantive 
to  five  minutes,  we  say  we  will  not  offer  an  legislation.  This  amendment,  as  I  was  say- 
lunendment,  nor  permit  one  to  be  offered,  that  ing,  could  not  have  been  received  if  it  con- 
interferes  with  tne  general  legislation  of  the  tained  an  appropriation,  and  so  the  Chai^  says 
conntry,  which  is  not  (to  use  my  short  term,  it  is  legitimate,  it  can  come  in  under  this  rule 
for  1  shall  be  more  definite  directly)  germane  because  it  contains  no  appropriatioD.  It  is 
to  the  bill.'  That  was  the  contract  stated  in  legislation,  the  Chair  decides,  but  it  can  come 
the  rule,  and  those  were  the  only  terms  on  in  under  the  other  rule  because  it  is  *  legisla- 
which  the  American  Senate,  on  both  sides  of  tion  which  relates  to^  an  appropriation  bill.' 
the  Chamber,  ever  could  have  been  induced  That  is  precisely  the  'ruling  of  the  Chair.  I 
to  permit  the  adoption  of  that  five-minutes  shall  not  comment  upon  it.  I  have  too  much 
^e.  respect  for  the  Chair  and  too  much  respect  for 

'^  Now,  sir,  let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  the  Senate  to  comment  on  it. 

language  of  that  rule:"  "One  illustration,  and  I  have  done.    Sup- 

^  lUtoktd,  That  during  the  present  session  it  shall  V09e  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 

be  ID  order  at  any  time  to  move  a  recess —  thonzed  by  this  bill,  or  by  some  other  bill, 
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some  general  act  of  legiBlation,  to  suspend  the  of  them,  or  by  any  other  Senator.    "When  a 

writ  of  Aa^da«<;of7nM  in  South  Carolina,  South  onestion  of  order  arises,  it  must  be  decided 

Carolina  being  in  open  warfare,  and  for  that  first  by  the  Chair,  and,  if  an  appeal  is  taken, 

purpose  $5,000  is  appropriated  in  the  bill  for  then  by  the  Senate.    An  appeal  was  taken 

the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  prisoners  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair  in  this  case, 

and  to  pay  such  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  the  Chair  deciding  the  amendment  to  be  in 

in  enforcing  the  law  in  South  Carolina,  and  order  under  this  rule.    The  appeal  was  laid 

then  an  amendment  is  moved  whicb  relates  on  the  table  by  a  motion,  whicn  was  in  fact 

to  that  appropriation,  which  is  legislation,  ad-  an  indorsement  of  the  opinion  expressed  by 

mitted  to  be  so  by  the  Chair,  but  which  re-  the  Chair. 

lates  to  it.    It  passes  through  your  first  bar-  ^*  Now,  I  submit  to  our  friends  on  this  side 

rier  because  there  is  no  appropriation  in  it ;  it  of  the  Chamber  that  this  question  has  been 

passes  through  your  second  barrier  because  it  decided  in  the  only  way  that  it  can  be  de- 

*  relates  to  an  appropriation ;'  and  in  that  way  cided;  and,  without  imputing  motives  or  pur- 

you  introduce  a  proposition  for  the  suspension  poses  to  any  Senator,  I  suggest  that  all  should 

of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  New  York  and  submit  to  the  decision  when  it  is  thus  made.'' 

nil  over  the  North.    Tou  can  do  that  under  Mr.  Tipton,  of  Nebraska,  said:  ^*  There  seems 

this  construction  of  the  rule,  and  no  man  can  to  be  some  plausibility  in  the  remarks  of  the 

gainsay  it  if  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  right.^'  Senator  from  Indiana  so  far  as  this,  that  an 

Mr.  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island,  said :  *^  From  opportunity,  at  least  a  forced  opportunity,  may 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  said,  be  had  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this  prop- 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  misunderstanding,  osition ;  but  the  point  of  objection  is  not  met. 
although  how  it  originated  I  do  not  know.  I  *^  The  point  of  objection  is  this :  that  al- 
am  not  one  of  the  Senators  who  gave  any  though  the  opportuni^  might  be  complete  as 
pledges  about  this  amendment  not  being  pro*  to  the  discussion  of  this  ana  all  kindred  prop- 
posed,  nor  did  I  know  until  very  recently  that  ositions,  yet,  after  they  have  been  discussed 
it  was  to  be  proposed ;  but  the  whole  grava-  until  every  person  in  the  Chamber  is  satisfied 
meii^  the  whole  complaint,  as  I  understand  with  the  discussion,  they  are  not  legitimate  as 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  is,  that  amendments  to  an  appropriation  bill,  and  can- 
whereas  a  month  ago  this  amendment  would  not  be  pressed  except  in  violation  of  the  reso- 
have  been  perfectly  in  order  as  a  permanent  lution  I  have  read,  and  violation  of  our  solemn 
law,  we  have  passed  a  rule  by  which  it  can  pledges  each  to  the  other  that  no  such  propo- 
only  be  in  order  as  applicable  for  the  term  for  sition  as  involves  general  legislation  shall  be 
which  the  appropriation  bill  now  under  con-  presented  as  an  amendment  to  such  a  bill  as 
sideration  applies.    Two  attempts  have  been  this.^' 

made  by  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  Mr.  Robertson  said :  "  We  have  been  here 
to  repeal  that  rule,  and  it  was  resisted  I  think  now  over  seventeen  hours,  with  the  exception 
on  both  sides  of  the  Chamber.  I  am  sure  it  of  two  hours  and  a  half  of  a  recess  to  enable 
was  on  the  other  side.  Now,  the  only  com-  us  to  get  our  dinners.  It  is  very  evident  to 
plaint  is  the  five-minutes  rule.  What  evil  that  my  mind  that  we  cannot  get  a  vote  this  mom- 
rule  accomplishes  when  Senators  speak  half  ing  upon  this  question ;  and,  if  we  do  get  a 
an  hour,  I  do  not  see,  because  we  all  know,  vote  upon  this,  there  will  be  other  questions 
and  have  abundant  illustration  that  a  motion  presented  which  will  consume  some  time.  I 
can  be  made  to  which  the  five-minutes  rule  nave  sat  here  very  much  against  my  own  wil],in 
does  not  apply,  by  which  a  debate  can  go  on  order  to  discharge  my  public  duty,  until  I  am 
covering  the  whole  ground  of  this  amendment,  very  nervous ;   in  fact,  not  well  enough  to  sit 

"  Now,  I  speak  only  for  myself;  but  I  say  here  much  longer.    I  think  there  should  be  an 
if  this  rule,  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  end  to  this  thing.    If  we  cannot  accomplish  the 
complaint,  is  the  only  difficulty,  I  am  quite  public  work  by  Monday,  let  us  stay  here  a 
willing  to  rescind  it,  and  let  us  stand  just  the  week  longer.     I  therefore  move  that  the  Sen- 
same  as  we  did  before  the  rule  was  adopted,  ate  do  now  adjourn." 
We  all  know  that  a  large  portion  of  the  legis-  The  question  on  ac|joumment  being  taken 
lation  since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  for  twelve  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas  11,  nays  28. 
or  thirteen  years,  has  been  put  on  appropria-  The  Presiding  OflScer :  "  The  question  is  on 
tion  bills ;  and  that  is  a  very  vicious  system  indefinitely  postponing  the  bill." 
of  legislation,  I  think ;  but  it  is  one  that  has  The  question  beiug  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
always  prevailed,  and  this  bill  itself  has  every  resulted—yeas  6,  nays  36. 
year  been  made  the  rider  for  legislation  of  So  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 
every  character,  covering  every  Department  Mr.  Sumner:   "I  now  move  to  amend  the 
of  the  Go vemmenl^,  and* going,  as  the  Senator  amendment  by.  adding  what  I  send  to  the 
from  Ohio  says,  into  every  hamlet  of  the  coun-  Chair." 
try."  The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  amendment,  as 

Mr.  Morton :  "  I  desire  to  make  an  appeal  follows : 

to  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  to  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  mentioned  be  further  s^ 

allow  us  to  vote  upon  this  amendment  and  piemented  and  amended  by  adding  the  foliowiDg 

any  ameudments  that  may  be  offered  by  any  proviaions  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  section. 
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Mr.  Samner :  "  Then  follow  the  sections  of  statute.  If  the  pending  amendment  is  in 
the  civil  rights  bill,  which  it  is  not  necessary  order,  then  a  farther  amendment  must  be  in 
to  read.^'  order,  especially  in  view  of  the  eighteenth  sec- 
Mr.  Cole :  "  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Massa-  tion,  which  I  have  read,  which  expressly  em- 
cbasetts  has  not  sat  here  all  night  with  the  bodies  and  reSnacts  the  civil  rights  law.  If 
idea  that  this  is  in  order  to  be  offered  on  this  yon  say  that  the  amendment  that  I  now  move 
bilL  I  think  it  is  not  in  order.  I  raise  the  is  not  in  order,  you  virtually  declare  that  the 
point  of  order  upon  it.'*  pending  amendment  is  not  in  order.  One  is 
The  Presiding  Officer  :  "  If  the  Senator  in  order  just  as  much  as  the  other.  Each  is 
from  California  makes  the  question  of  order  to  amend  a  statute  which  you  are  carrying  out 
under  the  rule,  the  Chair  must  rule  upon  it,  by  an  appropriation." 

without  any  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  prop-  The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 

osition.    Th&  rule  reads  as  follows : "  resulted — ^yeas  83,  nays  6. 

And  no  amendment  to  any  such  bill  making  leria-  ^o  the  decision  of  the  Chair  was  sustained. 

laUvo  provifliona.  other  than  Buoh  aa  direotlv  relate  Ihe  Jf  resmmg  Utncer :  "  Ihe  question  is  on 

to  the  appropriations  contained  in  the  bill,  snail  be  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

received.  Louisiana  (Mr.  Kellogg)." 

The  Chair  thinks  that  this  is  not  in  order  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and,  being 

under  that  rule.  taken,  resulted  as  follows : 

Mr.  Sumner :  "  I  take  an  appeal  from  the  Ybas— Messrs.  Ames,  Anthony,  Boreman,  Buck- 
decision  of  the  Chair."  {???*??•  ^?^^lf^  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Cor- 
Tv^  u^^zA-Z.     r\£a          Ti         -.-*•  «*i.^«  •-  bett,  Cragm,  Edmunds,  Ferry  of  Michigan,  Flana- 
The  Presiding  Officer :  The  question  then  is,  ™;  FreBngtuyson,  Howe,  Kellogg,  LoLul  Morrill 

bhall  the  decision  of  the  Chair  stand  as  the  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Osbom,  Pom- 
judgment  of  the  Senate  ?  "  eroy,  Pool,  Pratt,  Bamsey,  Scott,  bherman,  Spencer, 

i&.  Sumner:    "Mr.  President,  why  is  the  Stewart,  Sumner,  and  Wil8on--81. 

IjQj. jjnj- ?»                                       1        ^  Nays— Messrs.  Blair,  Caaserly,  Cooper,  Hamilton 

Tk^ri      'J*       r\ai           urrxv    a       x          mi  of  Maryland,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Kelly,  Norwood, 

Ihe  Presidmg  Officer :      If  the  Senator  will  Kansom,  Saulabuiy,  Sprague,  Stephenson,  and  Stock- 

indoJge  the  Chair  one  moment  to  make  an-  ton— 12. 

other  remark,  the  Chair  apprehends  that  an  Absbht  —  Messrs.  Alcorn,  Bayard,   Brownlow, 

amendment  to  an  amendment  has  no  more  Cameron,  Carpenter,  Clyton,  Davis  of  Kentucky, 

nFiiT?l.i«^  ♦».*«  -«  ^..:^.«-i  ^^^^A^^^4.  ^^A  ifi  I>avis  of  West  Virgima,  Fenton,  Ferry  of  Connecti- 

pnnleges  than  an  original  amendment,  wid  if  ^ut,  Gilbert,  Goiathwkite,  Hamlin,  Harlan,   Hill, 

a  proposition  is  not  m  order  as  an  ongmal  Hitchcock,   Johnston,   Lewis,   Morton,   Patterson, 

amendment,  it  cannot  he  in  order  as  an  amend-  Kioe,  Bobertson,  Sawyer,  Schurz,  Thnrman.  Tipton, 

ment  to  an  amendment.**  Trumbull,  Viokers,  West,  Windom,  and  Wnght— 81. 

Mr.  Samner :  **  Why  is  the  original  amend-  So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

ment  in  order,  as  has  been  rnled?    It  refers  The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  en- 

especially  to  the  act  to  enforce  the  rights  of  grossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time, 

citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  in  the  The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

seTeral  States  of  this  Union,  and  for  other  pur-  The  result  of  the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the 

poses,  that  of  1871  being  an  amendment  to  the  bill  was  announced  as  follows : 

earUer  statute  of  1870.    According  to  its  Ian-  YsAs-Messrs.  Ames,  Anthony,  Boreman^  Buck- 

Snage,  it  professes  to  supplement  and  amend  inffham,Oaldwell,-  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Corbett, 

that  act — ^mark  the  words-— to  supplement  and  Eamnnds,  Ferry  of  Michigan,  Flanagan,  Frelinffhuy- 

amend  that  act.     Now,  sir,  I  simply  propose  sen,  Harlan,  Howe,  Kellogg,  Logan,  Morrill  of  Maine, 

to  Btai  further  supplement  and  amend  that  ^^"'"t?^  Vermont,  Nye,  Osborn,  Pomerov   Pool, 

-^^         •«*«*"*    owj/j7ij*Mv«w  «»u«  aiijvuu.  buai.  p^j^^*    Ramscy,  Sawyer,  Scott,   Spencer,    Stewart, 

^.V,  J^y^'*  *^®  "«*»*  ^^  *^®  fi"*  <5**®'  yo'l  West,W08on;indWindom-82. 

will  be  right  in  the  second  case.     Now  listen  Nats— Messrs.  Blair,  Casserly.  Cooper,  Fenton, 

to  section  eighteen  of  that  act  of  1870."  Hamilton  of  Maryland,  Norwood,  Kansom,  Saulsbury, 

Mr.  Conkling:  "  What  act  is  that ? "  Stephenson^tockton-lO.       ^        ,     ,,        , 

Mr.  Sumnerl  "  The  act  the  title  of  which  I  Cs^efo^te^^^^ 

naTe  already  read,  the  act  to  enforce  the  Kentucky,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Ferry  of  Con- 

nghts  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  neoticut,  Gilbert^  Goldthwaite,  Hamilton  of  Texas, 

in  the  several  States  of  this  Union,  and  for  Hamlin,  Hill,  Hitchcock,  Johnston,  Kelly,  Lewis, 

wthiriirir    ^^^^    '^^'^''''^    "''*^"^   ^^  manTs^rS^tsSSnS^^^^ 

Which  18  as  foUows : '»  Vicker?,  Sid  Wright-82.            »     ^^      ' 

Thst  the  set  to  protect  all  persons  in  the  United        «    xi.^  vn -    ^a 

States  in  their  civifrights,  ancf furnish  the  means  of  So  the  bill  was  passed.        ,     ^ .,,  ^        .       ^ 

their  Tindication,  passed  April  9, 1866,  is  hereby  re-  Mr.  Cole :    *'*'  I  move  that  the  bill  be  prmted 

^?n^  i  And  sections  sixteen  and  seventeen  hereof  immediately  for  the  use  of  the  House." 

^  be  enforced  according  to  the  provisions  of  said  Xhe  motion  to  print  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Cole :  ^'  I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  on 

"  Now,  mark  sir.     The  original  civil  rights  its  amendments,  and  ask  for  a  confereuce  com- 

act  is  reenacted  in  this  statute  of  1870.     But  mittee  in  advance." 

yoQ  are  now  amending  this  statute.    How  do  The  motion  was  agreed  to  ;  and  it  was 

?^oa  obtain  your  present  jurisdiction  ?  Because  ordered  that  the  conferees  be  appointed  by  the 

tUere  is  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  that  Chair. 
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In  the  Honse  on  June  8tli,  Mr.  Garfield,  of  Mr.  Famsworth :  ''  What  is  to  be  gained  by 

Ohio,  said :    "  I  ask  the  Hoase  to  allow  me  to  killing  the  bill? " 

submit  the  proposition  to  non-concur  in  all  Mr.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  *^¥e 

the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  sundry  have  offered  to  consent  to  the  consideration  of 

civil  appropriation  bill,  and  to  accede  to  the  the  bill,  excepting  that  amendment" 

request  of  the  Senate  for  a  committee  of  con-  Mr.  Famsworth :  ^'StilL  what  is  gained  by 

ference."  killing  the  bill  ? " 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  said :  "I  hope  the  Mr.  Randall :  '*  We  do  not  want  to  kill  it." 

suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  Mr.  Campbell :  **  I  wish  to  make  a  parliamen- 

on  Appropriations  (Mr.  Garfield)  will  be  ac-  tarj  inquiry.    If  a  committee  of  conference 

cepted.    By  accepting  it,  the  minority  will  should  report  in  favor  of  this  objectionable 

lose  none  of  their  privileges,  for  they  will  Senate  amendment,  would  not  the  minority  of 

have  the  same  right  to  make  dilatory  motions  the  House  then  have  the  same  right  with  re- 

after  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  gard  to  dilatory  motions  as  they  have  now  t " 

comes  before  the  House  that  they  now  have."  The  Speaker :  ^^  The  dilatory  motions  which 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentncky,  said:  "This  side  of  are  now  mnning  are  running  against  a  m£(jority 
the  House  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  vote  uhani-  motion,  which  is  that  the  House  proceed  to 
moiisly  for  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Senate  business  on  the  Speaker's  table.  That  motion 
with  the  exception  of  the  bayonet  clause.  If  is  prevented  from  being  submitted  to  the  Honse 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Garfield)  will  by  dilatory  motions.  The  same  dilatory  mo- 
offer  a  substitute  containing  every  proposition  tions  in  the  same  order  would,  of  course,  bo 
of  the  Senate  except  that,  we  will  assent  to  it."  admissible  after  the  conference  report  had 

Mr.  Garfield  said :  '*  If  the  ^  bayonet  clause,'  been  presented." 

as  the  gentleman  terms  it,  were  off,  and  all  Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio :  "  I  ask  gentlemen  to 

the  other  amendments  of  the  Senate  retained,  allow  me  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  my 

I  should  be  compelled  to  vote  against  the  bill,  proposition." 

because  there  are  appropriations  to  the  amount  The  question  was  taken,  and  (two-thirds  not 

of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  voting  in  favor  thereof)  it  was  decided  in  the 

which  have  been  put  on  by  the  Senate,  to  negative — yeas  80.  nays  61,  not  voting  99, 

which,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap-  Mr.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  ^*  I  more 

propriations,  I  can  never  consent."  to  suspend   the   rules,  and   take   from  the 

Mr.  Morgan,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  Tlie  question  Speaker's  table  House  biU  No.  2705,  and  that 
resolves  itself  to  this ;  shall  election  by  the  the  House  concur  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
bayonet  be  substituted  for  election  by  the  bal-  and  tenth  amendments  of  the  Senate,  and  non- 
lot  ?  The  amendment  of  the  Senate  is  a  blow  concur  in  all  the  remaining  amendments,  and 
aimed  against  the  freedom  of  elections.  I  that  a  committee  of  conference  be  aaked  on 
hope  that  the  House  will  prove  true  to  the  those  amendments  in  which  the  House  non- 
Constitution,  and,  as  a  shield,  interpose  itself  concurs." 

between  the  bayonets  of  the  President  and  the  The  question  was  taken ;  and  there  were— 

liberties  of  the  people."  yeas  72,  nays  72,  not  voting -96. 

Mr.  Famsworth,  of  Illinois,  said :  "  I  desire  So  (two-thirds  not  voting  in  the  aflSrmative) 

to  make  a  point  for  the  benefit  of  gentlemen  the  nues  were  not  suspended, 

on  both  sides  of  the  House.    It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio :    "  I  have  sent  a 

that  if  we  can  consider  this  bill  in  Committee  resolution  to  the  desk  which  I  ask  to  be  read.'' 

of  the  Whole,  taking  up  these  various  amend-  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ments,  acting  upon  them,  and  sending  to  a  Semlv^d,  That  the  House   non-concur  in  the 

committee  of  conference  those  to  which  tlje  amendmentaof  the  Senate  to  the  House  bill  No.  2V05, 

House  may  disagree,  gentlemen  will  have  af-  being  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill,  and  a^ce 

terward  the  same  opportunity  that  they  now  to  a  conference  thereon ;  and  that,  upon  the  appomt- 

have  to  defeat  this  particular  amendment  by  ""«,?*  °.^  5?^^  f'T''"?? A  *5^  ^°''*®  "^^  ^"^ "  ""*" 

dilatory  motions.    I  do  not  like  the  proposi-  "^^^^  «^«^*  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^"^^^  ""™*^«' 

tion  of  the  gentleman,  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  The  question  being  put,  the  resolution  fis 

Beck),  that  we  shall  accept  all  the  other  amend-  amended  was  adopted, 

ments  as  they  have  come  from  the  Senate,  for.  The  Chair  announces  the  appointment  of 

as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Garfield)  has  Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Iowa,  and 

said  with  regard  to  himself,  there  are  many  of  Mr.  Niblack,  of  Indiana,  as  the  conferees  on  the 

those  amendments  which  I  cannot  vote  for.  part  of  tlie  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 

"  I  think  that  gentlemen  by  the  course  they  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 

are  pursuing  are  placing  themselves  in  a  bad  Senate  to  the  bill  H.  B.  No.  2705. 

position.    It  is  saying  in  advance  to  other  On  June  10th,  Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  said : 

members  on  this  floor,  *You  shall  not  have  an  **I  rise  to  make  a  privileged  report." 

opportunity  either  to  discuss  or  vote  upon  Mr.  Ilolman,  of  Indiana :  "Does  the  Chair 

these  amendments ;  but  we  will  kill  tiie  bill  hold  that  it  is  not  in  order  to  move  an  a^joiim- 

anyhow.' "  ment  at  tliis  time  ?  " 

Mr.  Morgan :  "  Yes ;  rather  let  the  bill  be  The  Speaker :   "  The  Chair  holds  that,  ac- 

killed  than  that  liberty  should  perish."  cording  to  the  usage  of  the  Honse,  a  conference 
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report  maj  be  made  daring  tbe  pending  of  a  "  According  to  parliamentary  usage,  there 

motion  to  adjourn.    After  eleven  o^clook  to-  must  be  two  Democrats  on  a  committee  of  con- 

dar,  however,  the  Ohair  will  not  entertain  a  ference,  one  from  the  House  and  one  from  the 

motioo  to  adjourn,  as  the  two  Houses  have  Senate.   There  was,  therefore,  it  seemed  to  me, 

filed  twelve  o^dock  to  day  for  final  adjourn-  as  it  did  to  others,  no  possibility  that  the  ob- 

ment.'^  jectionable  amendment  would  be  adhered  to. 

The  Clerk  read  the  report  of  the  committee  And  I,  and  others  who  are  as  loyal  to  Repub- 

of  conference  on  the  civil  sundry  appropria-  licanism,  loyal  to  radical  Republicanism,  as  I 

tioQ  bill.                                                             *  am  or  ever  have  been,  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 

Mr.  Eelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  ^*  Mr.  gentlemen,  who  are  as  radical  as  I  am,  went 
Speaker,  I  now  move  that  the  report  of  the  with  or  in  advance  of  me  to  gentlemen  on  the 
committee  of  conference  be  recommitted  to  other  side  of  the  House,  and  said :  *  The  cir- 
that  committee.  I  feel  this  morning  that,  if  cumstances  are  such  as  guarantee  the  with- 
bj  the  force  of  a  mere  migority  we  drive  this  drawal  of  this  amendment  to  which  you  ob- 
bill,  embodying  as  it  does  the  enforcement  ject ;  you  cannot  be  deceived  should  you  let 
amendment,  through  Congress,  we  will  com-  the  bill  go  to  a  conference.^  But  they  knew 
mit  an  act  which,  so  far  as  I  and  a  number  of  the  impregnable  strength  of  their  position,  and 
gdotlemen  around  me  are  concerned,  will  be  not  yet  did  they  yield.  They  hesitated  and  in- 
regarded  as  in  the  category  of  acts  for  which  quired,  and  did  not  yield  until  from  the  Speak- 
I  have  more  than  a  score  of  times  sentenced  er^s  chidr  they  received  assurance  that  the  re- 
men,  theretofore  respected  in  the  community  port  of  a  conference  committee  was  subject  to 
in  which  they  lived,  to  solitary  confinement  all  the  dilatory  motions  to  which  any  other 
and  penal  labor.  measure  would  be.    In  my  conversations  with 

''This  bill  reached  its  present  stage  by  what,  them,  I  had  given  them  assurance  that,  if  by 

in  the  light  of  information  in  my  possession,  any  peradventure  they  lost  position  or  pcAver, 

appear  to  be  false  pretences,  which  are  charac-  I  would  cooperate  with  them  in  resisting  the 

terized  by  all  the  features  necessary  to  sustain  passage  of  the  bill  embodying  the  amen£Dent 

a  conviction  under  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  m  question,  and  I  make  this  motion  in  redemp- 

On  Saturday  lost,  the  miuority  of  this  ^ouse,  tion  not  alone  of  my  word,  but  of  the  pledges 

bj  virtue  of  parliamentary  law  and  of  the  of  others.    If  this  action  bring  upon  me  con- 

nsages  of  this  House — ^not  by  the  weakness  of  demnation,  I  shall  not  heed  it.   For,  sir,  it  may 

the  Repablican  party,  not  by  the  weakness  or  be  egotism,  but  I  tell  you  that  I  value  more 

lacl^  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  highly  the  self-respect  and   approving  con- 

Kepablican  party,  but,  as  I  have  said,  by  virtue  science  of  William  D.  Eelley  than  I  do  the  ap- 

ofparliamentarylaw  and  usages  long  and  well  plause  of  all  mankind;   and  I  could  not  go 

known  to  the  House  and  the  people  of  the  through  the  world  maintaining  my  self-re- 

oonntry,  the  minority  party  of  this  House  spect  if  I  failed  to  make  every  efifort  in  my 

lield  this  bill  in  its  power.    Leading  members  power  to  have  this  report  go  back  to  the  com- 

of  that  body  said  to  us :  ^  Take  from  the  bill  mittee  of  conference.^^ 

one  amendment,  and  you  may  have  all  the  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  said :  ^^  I  desire  to 
other  provisions  without  question ;  take  from  inquire  of  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
it  one  provision,  and  you  may  complete  your  Eelley)  to  whom  he  refers  as  having  author- 
appropriations  and  adjourn.'  This  being  the  ized  him  to  pledge  this  side  of  the  House  to 
condition  of  the  bill,  there  came  upon  this  any  thing  about  this  bill  ?  " 
floor  a  Senator  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Mr.  Eelley :  ^*  I  did  not  pledge  this  side  of 
conunittee  of  conference  to  consider  and  ad-  the  House,  nor  have  I  so  intimated.^' 
JQst  the  disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and  I  vouch  Mr.  Bingham :  ^^  Whom  did  you  pledge  ? " 
gentlemen  around  me  for  the  fact  that  from  Mr.  Eelley :  ^'  I  pledged  my  influence,  fol- 
him  went  forth  the  assurance  that,  if  the  Op-  lowing  gentlemen  whom  I  saw  on  the  other 
position  would  permit  this  bill  to  go  to  a  com-  side  promising  theirs.  And  I  reiterate  that  I 
mittee  of  conference,  the  Senate  would  recede  was  mipelled  thereto  by  assurances  given,  as  I 
from  the  objectionable  amendment.  It  was  had  been  informed  by  many  gentlemen  about 
also  known  that  he  who  must  be  chairman  of  me,  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  conference 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  part  of  committee  that,  if  we  could  get  the  bill  to  the 
the  House  disapproved  of  that  amendment,  and  conference  committee,  l^e  Senate  would  re- 
luid  given  open  and  public  assurance  that  he  cede  ? " 

disapproved  it  as  heartily  as  gentlemen  on  the  Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  said :  ^'  On  the  merits 
other  side  could  do.*'  of  ^e  amendment  now  in  debate  by  itself 
Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio :    "  If  the  gentleman  considered  I  will  uot  now  speak.    No  man  on 
refers  to  me,  I  beg  him  to  withhold  his  state-  this  floor  regrets  more  than  I  do  that  the 
^ent  of  my  position,  and  allow  me  to  moke  it  House  was  brought  to  a  dead-lock  on  a  ques- 
<for  myself  tion  of  this  sort  appended  to  a  general  appro- 
Mr.  Randall:  "Ton  did  state  that  privately."  priation  bill.    But  there  is  another  phase  of 
Mr.  Eelley :  ^*  I  am  assured  by  many  gen-  this  subject  which  rises  altogether  above  that 
tlemen  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  did  make  amendment  or  any  other  amendment  that  can 

such  statements.  be  brought  into  this  House.    To  discuss  that 

VOL.  XII.— 1^      • 
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greater  qnestion,  I  must  call  the  attention  of  tion,  that  moment  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
members  to  the  parliamentary  history  of  this  parliamentary  revolution,  and  legislation  of 
bill.  It  is  one  of  the  twelve  great  appropri-  any  sort  is  impossible  for  evermore  until  that 
ation  bills  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  Gov-  position  be  utterly  abandoned.  In  sayiug  this 
ernment.  After  being  considered  forty  days  I  do  not  fail  to  recognise  the  amplest  right  of 
in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  after  the  minority  to  make  dilatory  motions  for  any 
being  elaborately  debated  in  this  House,  it  and  all  legitimate  purposes.  I  recognize  that 
went  to  the  Senate,  and,  aftei*  having  there  right  whenever  the  minority  is  being  op- 
encountered  storm  and  tempest  of  no  ordina-  pressed  by  any  parliamentary  proceeding.  If, 
ry  character,  it  came  back  to  the  House  with  for  instance,  we  should  insist  that  a  billshonld 
such  amendments  as  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  be  passed  without  being  read,  I  would  filihus- 
add.  Again  in  the  House,  it  was  a  bill  in  ter  as  long  as  any  man  here  to  prevent  it,  if  it 
order  under  all  the  rules  of  parliamentary  law,  were  a  bill  that  I  did  not  understand  or  ap- 
for  our  rules  do  not  allow  us  to  rule  as  out  of  prove.^' 

order  an  amendment  added  by  the  Senate.  Mr.  Eldredge,  of  Wisconsin,  said:  "I  want 
The  bill  then  being  in  order,  there  were  but  to  ask  a  question  on  this  particular  point,  as 
five  courses  of  action  open  to  the  House  in  the  to  what  was  said  by  him  to  gentlemen  on  this 
ordinary  processes  of  legislation.  The  first  was,  side  of  the  House,  and  to  me  personally." 
to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Mr.  Garfield :  "  When  we  went  into  the  con- 
to  be  considered  and  brought  back  subject  to  ference  committee,  we  sat  two  hours  on  Sat- 
the  order  of  the  House.  The  second  was,  we  urday  night,  running  our  session  into  mid- 
might  have  referred  it  to  the  Committee  of  the  night. 

Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  where  it  **  We  met  on  Sunday  and  sat  eight  hours 
would  have  been  open  to  debate  and  amend-  continuously.  At  the  end  of  six  hours  we  had 
ment  on  every  one  of  the  ninety-three  amend-  finished,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  conferees, 
ments,  and  then  to  be  reported  back  to  the  every  other  item  of  disagreement  between  the 
House  to  await  the  further  order  of  this  body,  two  Houses.  When  we  reached  the  tenth 
A  third  course  was,  that  we  should  proceed  to  amendment,  the  one  in  dispute,  the  Senate 
consider  it  in  open  House  under  the  five-min-  conferees  informed  us  that  they  could  make 
utes  rule,  subject  to  amendments  and  debate,  no  report  that  did  not  treat  of  that  subject  in 
A  fourth  plan  was,  to  non-concur  in  all  the  it ;  that  the  report  must  be  one  and  a  whole. 
Senate  amendments  and  send  the  bill  to  a  com-  The  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  was 
mittee  of  conference,  to  be  again  brought  back  thus  compelled  to  adopt  one  of  two  courses, 
into  the  House.  There  was  a  fifth  plan,  to  either  at  eight  o^cl'ock  on  Monday  morning, 
concur  in  all  the  Senate  amendments,  and  thus  four  hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  fintd  ad- 
send  the  bill  to  the  President  for  his  approval,  journment,  bring  back  a  report  that  ihej  had 

"  Now,  there  is  no  other  ordinary  course  to  made  no  progress  whatever,  that  nothing  was 

be  taken  with  an  appropriation  bill,  and  I  call  agreed  to,  nothing  settled,  thus  making  it 

the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  I  wholly  impossible  to  reach  an  adjustment  be- 

and  my  associates  on  the  Committee  on  Ap-  fore  twelve  o'clock,  or  to  bring  in  a  report 

propriations  tried  again  and  again  in  the  House  concurring  in  something, 
each  and  all  of  these  five  ordinary  courses  of        "  After  mature  deliberation  we  thought  it  to 

procedure,  and  again  and  again  did  the  minor-  be  our  duty  to  bring  in  a  report,  and  in  order 

ity  of  this  House  refuse  to  allow  the  House  to  to  do  that  we  proposed  a  substitute  to  the  Sen- 

take  either  of  these  courses  until  late  at  night  ate's  tenth  amendment.    That  substitute  con- 

of  Saturday,  after  a  twelve  hours'  session,  and  sists  in  the  main  of  the  enforcement  bill  sent 

then  only  on  condition  that  the  non-concur-  to  the  House  by  the  Senate  a  few  weeks  since; 

rence  and  reference  to  a  conference  committee  but  there  are  two  or  three  important  modifi- 

should  be  coupled  with  a  recess  which  should  cations  put  on  that  at  the  suggestion  of  the 

bring  us  within  four  hours  of  the  final  a^oum-  House  conferees. 

ment  of  Congress.  In  other  words,  the  minor-        "  The  amendment  thus  guarded  is  clearly 

ity  have  for  days  refused  to  allow  the  usual  within  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which 

legislative  processes  to  be  employed  in  refer-  empower  Congress  to  regulate  the  time,  place, 

ence  to  a  great  and  necessary  public  measure ;  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Bepre- 

they  have  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  debated  or  sentatives  in  Congress.    Now,  the  committee 

considered  except  upon  terms  of  their  own  of  conference  having  brought  in  a  report  under 

dictation  wholly  beyond  the  ordinary  range  the  rules,  I  do  now  insist,  and  shall  continne  to 

of  parliamentary  order,  demand,  that  the  bill  before  the  House  shall  be 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  has  therefore  acted  on ;  and  against  all  factious  and  reroln- 
arisen,  in  its  importance  far  above  any  item  in  tionary  resistance  I  propose  to  stand,  if  need 
this  bill,  and  even  above  the  whole  bill,  and  it  be,  until  December  next^  until  this  approuria- 
is  simply  this :  shall  the  migority  of  the  mem-  tion  bill  shall  be  considered,  shall  be  voted  on, 
bers  of  this  House  have  the  right  to  consider  voted  up  or  voted  down, 
and  act  upon  a  great  appropriation  bill  in  the  "  And  now,  once  for  all,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
mode  provided  in  the  rules?  The  moment  a  man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Eldredge),  and  to 
minority,  however  large,  deny  that  proposi-  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Kelley), 
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that  I  liave  said  no  word  to  them^  or  to  any  with  them;  and  that  is  whether,  after  refusing 

man  inconsistent  with  the  declarations  I  have  in  the  regalar  course  of  hnsiness  to  take  np  the 

made  in  these  remarks.    I  challenge  anj  man  independent  Senate  bill  and  consider  it,  and 

to  the  proo^  if  he  venture  to  join  the  issue."  record  their  united  votes  against  it,  refusing  to 

Mr.   Brooks,  of  New  York,  said:   "The  allow  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  report  a 

fourth  article  of  amendments  to  the  Constitu-  substitute  for  that  bill,  correcting  its  verbal 

tion  of  the  United  States  provides  that  *  the  errors,  they  are  to  come  here  now,  under  the 

right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per-  pretence  of  taking  care  of  the  Constitution, 

sons,  houses,  papers,  and  eflfeots,  against  un-  and  taking  care  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 

reasonable  searches  and  seizures^  shall  not  be  and  inaugurate  here  in  this  Hall  a  treason." 

violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  Mr.  Kelley :    "  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 

probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirma-  (Mr.  Garfield)  appealed  to  the  House  to  sustain 

tion,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  this  biU,  in  order  to  avert  a  parliamentary 

be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  revolution.    Why,  sir,  I  have  but  stated  the 

seized.   _        ^  proximate  reason  for  my  action ;  but  the  un- 

'^  Section  eight  of  the  law  prescribes :  "  derlying  and  supreme  reason  was  the  desire 

And  the  manhal  or  his  doputy  shall  arrest  and  on  my  part  to  avert  a  parliamentary  revolu- 

take  into  custody,  with  or  without  prooess —  tion.    Sir,  parliamentary  or  other  revolution 

^^  There  is  nothing  in  this  act  which  forbids  is  not  likely  to  spring  from  imperfections  in 

the  arrest  of  any  man  without  process  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  nor  am  I  of  the  be- 

law."  lief  that  the  rule  of  which  he  complains, 

Mr.  Bingham:  ''Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  noth-  that  which  secures  the  right  of  a  numerous 

ing  in  the  bill,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  citizens  minority  to  defend  its  opinions,  is   an  ob- 

and  persons  are  concerned,  that  has  not  al-  jectionable  or  dangerous  one.     During  the 

ready  been  on  the  statute-book  for  two  years,  eleven  years  I  have  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in 

It  has  been  in  force  in  the  State  represented  this  House  I  have  often  felt  that  this  reserved 

by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Is  ew  York  right  of  the  minority  was  exercised  in  an  im- 

(Mr.  Brooks),  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  proper  manner,  but  I  have  always  felt  that,  be- 

of  the  provisions  of  this  law  of  which  the  ing  here  in  a  minority,  I  would  also  do  what  I 

gentleman  complains  have  been  held  unconsti-  have  always  honored  the  distinguished  gentle- 

tutional  by  any  court,  State  or  national."  man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bingham),  who  has  just 

Mr.  Bandall :  *'  Ton  will  not  let  it  be  tested  addressed  the  House,  for  having  done  in  the 

by  the  Supreme  Court."  Thirty-fifth  Congress.    When,  sir,  it  was  at- 

Mr.  Bingham :  "  Test  it  before  any  court  tempted  to  control  appropriations  by  refusing 
That  right  is  assured  by  the  law  as  it  was  to  put  a  proper  restraining  clause  in  an  appro- 
originally  enacted.  The  question  might  have  priation  bill,  there  was  just  such  action  by  the 
been  tested  in  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  republican  minority^f  which  he  was  then  an 
not,  because  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  validity  honored  member.  Whether  it  was  right  or 
of  the  law.  Gentlemen  talk  about  not  letting  not,  for  thirty-six  hours  the  Republican  mi- 
it  be  tested  in  the  Supreme  Court  I  I  do  not  nority  held  the  Democratic  m^ority  in  check, 
stop  to  argue  the  constitutional  question  now.  and  went  to  the  country  on  the  issue.  That 
I  gave  these  gentlemen  an  oppportunity  ten  action  did  much  to  secure  to  the  Republican 
days  ago  to  take  the  Senate  bill  on  this  very  party  the  magnificent  results  of  the  following 
subject  from  the  table  and  allow  it  to  be  con-  October  and  November  elections.  The  coun- 
sidered.  And  now  gentlemen  come  and  raise  try  approved  the  action  of  the  heroic  Repub- 
the  miserable  quibble  that  there  is  some  con-  lican  filibusters  who  had  held  in  check  and 
sti tutional  privilege  invaded  here,  because  the  defeated  the  powerful  Democratic  m^ority. 
Senate  has  introduced  an  amendment  to  en-  '*  Sir,  an  inconsiderable  minority  have  no 
large  or  restrict  the  terms  and  effect  of  an  ap-  power  to  control  legislation.  A  vote  of  two- 
propriation,  while  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  thirds  will  pass  a  bill  on  any  Monday,  or  at 
practice  of  this  Grovemment  under  every  Ad-  any  time  within  ten  days  of  a  final  adjoum- 
miniatration  and  in  every  Congress  since  it  ment.  Moreover,  if  the  rule  be  an  unwise 
was  a  Government.  In  the  original  text  of  one,  it  is  within  the  control  of  the  House,  and 
the  bill  was  the  provision  for  the  expenses  we  can  alter  it.  The  danger  of  parliamentary 
which  may  be  incurred  in  the  enforcement  of  revolution  comes  not  from  this  cause,  but 
the  act  of  February  28,  1871,  and  thereupon,  from  quite  another  quarter,  and  that  is  from 
the  Hoose  having  incorporated  that  provision  the  absorption  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
in  its  appropriation,  and  having  appropriated  ment  by  the  Senate.  That  is  the  weak  point 
money  to  carry  out  the  act,  the  Senate,  accord-  in  our  Constitution  and  our  Government,  and 
ing  to  all  usage,  introduces  amendments,  re-  never  was  it  more  glaringly  demonstrated  than 
stricting,  limitii^,  and  prescribing  the  effect  during  tiie  present  Congress.  I  pause  not  to 
of  the  appropriation  to  the  particular  act.  allude  to  its  ceaseless  encroachments  on  the 

"  I  consider  the  question  gentlemen  have  functions  of  the  executive  department  of  the 

seen  fit  to  raise  now  is  a  question  as  important  Government,  and  will  refer  but  briefiy  to  facta 

as  any  that  can  arise  under  the  Constitution  within  the  knowledge  of  every  member.   The 

of  the  country^  and  I  propose  to  fight  it  out  originating  of  revenue  measures  was  confided 
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to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Con-  R.  Butler.  Cobb,  Cobum,  Cogblan,  Conger,  Crocter, 

assembled  here   we  JarraJlj  S.^?^®^'  5?  '^^^A  l>oiiiiim^  DueU,  Dunnell, 

/    "..t  i_'  i_  1    J  £ames,  Elliott.  Charles  Foster,  wilder  J).  FoBter, 

were  met  with  a  revenue  measure,  which  had  p^ye,  halsey,  'George  E.  Harris,  Hays,  Gerry  wl 


stitution;   yet  when  we  assembled 


been  prepared  during  the  recess  by  a  special  Hazleton,  Join  W.  Hazieton,  dill,  lloar,  Lowei 

committee  of  the  Senate.     It  was  soon  sent  to  Maynard,  McKee,  Mcrriam,  Monroe,  Morey,  Lcon- 

us  for  our  acceptance.     The  House,  which  is  a^d  Myers,  Packard.  Peck,  Pendleton,  Perc^  Aaron 

charged  With  raising  revenue  and  making  ap-  Lb^e^Sf  fe^^                       stnk^;  Sheldoo; 

propriations  fbr  carrying  on  the  Government,  shellabirger,  k  Boardman  Smith,  John  A.  Smith,' 

has  always  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  the  Snyder,  Thomas  J.  Speer,  Sprague,  Starkweather, 

first  to  name  the  day  for  an   adjournment.  Stevenson,  Taffe,  Turner,  Twichell,  Tyner,  Wake- 

The  Senate,  however,  long  before  our  business  ^^^a  Walden,  Wallace,  Walls.  W^teley,  Willard, 

was  weU  shaped,  and  before  it  was  known  Wi^a^s^of  I^^^^^^ 

what  exigencies  might  arise,  assumed  the  con-  Nqt  Vornrfr— Messrs.  Adams,  Amber,  Barnum, 
ceded  functions  of  this  House,  and  sent  us  a  Barry,  Boles,  Clarke,  Cox,  Crebs,  Creelr,  Davis, 
formal  intimation  as  to  the  time  at  which  it  Dickey,  Ely.  Famsworth,  Farwell,  Garfield^  Good- 
would,  in  its  judgment,  be  convenient  and  $?^»  Griffith,  Hale,  Herndon,  Hooner,  KUlin^er, 
-«-^«Ai^  /u-  ^^ 4-^  \.Ai^„l^  Kinsella,  Lamport,  Lansing,  Leach,  Lynch,  McKin- 
agreeable  for  us  to  ad)Oum.  Benjamin'^F.  keyers,liitcheli;  Moore  Negler, 
"And  now,  sir,  when  we  come  to  act  upon  Niblack,  Orr,  Palmer,  Rosea  W.  Parker,  Isaac  C. 
an  important  appropriation  bill  for  the  support  Parker,  Eli  Perrv,  Peters,  Porter,  Robinson,  Johu 
of  the  Government,  what  do  we  find?     The  Roffers,  Roosevelt,  Sargent,  Scofield,  Seeley,  Shoe- 

Senate  nieete  ns  with  the  iutimation  that  we  g^^tr?  S^^mtsJilX'  f^I^'s^i^Tl 
may  designate  necessary  appropnations,  but  we  Sypher,  D  wight  Townsend,  Tuthill,  Upson,  Vaugb- 
must  yield  our  convictions  on  other  points  not  an,  Voorhees,  Waldron,  Wheeler,  and  Wood— 62. 
germane  to  such  a  bill,  or  they  will  prevent  • 
our  bill  from  becoming  a  law.    There  is  where  Subsequently  Mr.  Garfield,  ofOhio,  sftid: 
the  danger  of  revolution  lies.    And,  sir,  I  may  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  submit  the  follow- 
say  that  while  my  opposition  to  thb  measure  ing  report  from  the  committee  of  conference.^' 
is  manifested  as  it  is  at  this  time,  by  reason  of  The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
my  commitments  of  an  honorable  character  to  The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  there  is  lying  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  to  the 
behind  it  the  conviction  that  this  method  of  ^ill  (?.  B.  No.  2,705)  making  appropriations  for  sun- 

Dflflsinff  ftnv  law   whnt^ver  fhft  merits  of  fhA  ^^  ^^'^^  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal 

passing  any  law,  wnatever  tne  mems  oi  tne  ^^^^      j^^g  ^  jgrs,  and  for  other  purjwses, 

measure  may  be,  is  dangerous,  and  one  for  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 

which  the  Republican  party  ought  not  to  make  been  unable  to  agree, 

itself  responsible.    Therefore,  I  hope  that  this  JAS.  A.  GARFIELl), 

report  will  be  recommitted;  and,  on  my  mo-  Tm^NIBLACK 

tion  tp  recommit,  I  caU  the  previous  question."  Managers  ok  the  part  of  thi  House. 

The  question  being  taken  on  seconding  the  CORNELIUS  COLE, 

previous  question,  the  House  divided ;  and  the  GEO.  F.  EDMUNDS, 

tellers  reported — ^yeas  101 ;  nays  not  counted.  „        JOHN  W.  STEVENSON, 

So  the  previous  question  was  seconded  and  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 

the  main  question  ordered  ;  which  was  upon  Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio :  "  The  Senate  origin- 

the  motion  of  Mr.  Kelley  to  recommit  the  ally  asked  for  a  committee  of  conference  in 

report  of  the  committee  of  conference.  reference  to  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided  Houses  on  this  bill,  and  I  suppose  they  will 

in  the  afiirmative,  as  follows :  make  known  their  wishes.     I  do  not  know 

Yeas— Messrs.  Acker,  Archer,  Arthur,  Banks,  but  the  House  might  hasten  business  by  order- 
Beck,  Bell,  Biffffs,  Bird,  Austin  Blair,  James  G.  ing  a  new  conference.  I  move  the  appomt- 
Blair,  Braxton,  Bright,  Brooks,  Caldwell,  Campbell,  ment  of  a  new  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
CaiToll,  Cominffo,  Conner,  Cotton,  Critcher,  Cross-  y^tes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill ;  and  on 

a^°&o?i^VFo?^^^^^^^  that  motion  I  demand  the  pre^ous  qu^^^^^^ 

GoUaday,  Haldeman,  Hambleton,  Hanoook,  Hand-  The  motion  of  Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  Tsas 

ley,   Hanks,   Harmer,    Harper,    John   T.    Harris,  agreed  to. 


HOTi7r"liFoIntyTC7*MSu  Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  soon  after  subraitted 

Mernck,  Morgan,  Morphis,  Packer,  Potter,  Price,  a  privileged  report,  and  said :    "  In  explana- 

S^'^^^^'ti^ir  '  ^^"^  V  I*  ??''®'t/''i''  ^'  ?i!^®'  tion  of   the  report,  I  desire  to  state  to  the 

Ritchie,  William  R.  Roberts,  Sion  H.  Rocrers,  Sher-  -rr^^^^  xv^*  4.i>«  i««:J  \^,^a^  ^f  ♦i^^  *a^/^i^  \a  the 

wood,  ^hober,  Slater,  Slocum,  Sloss,  Stevens,  Storm,  ^ouse  that  the  main  body^of  the^report^sj^lie 

Strong,  Swann,  Terrv,  Thomas, "*  ""^  ""'^ 

send,  van  Trump,  Waddell, 
thome,  Williams  of  New 

^Nri;:?Me8.rs.  Ames,    Averill,  Barber^  Beatty,  ''^^^y^'^'T^^^^^^^ 

BeveridjEre,  Bigbv,  Bingham,  Buckley,  iuffintonj  y^nd  those  three  changes  every  word  is  tue 

Burchard,  Burdett,  Bei^amin  F.  Butler,  Roderick  same,  except  what  relates  to  the  tenth  amcna- 
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ment,  the  matter  in  contest  between  the  two  or  change  the  qualifications  of  electors  now 

Houses.  provided  by  law." 

"There  are  bat  three  changes  made  in  that  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  Maryland,  said:  "In  the 
tenth  amendment.  We  strike  out  the  words  State  of  Maryland  the  judges  of  the  election 
'  this  act  or,'  in  the  fortieth  line  of  the  print  have  no  discretion  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
which  gentlemen  have  before  them.  The  sec-  voters.  They  are  controlled  by  the  registra- 
ood  change  is  in  the  forty-third  line,  where  tion  list ;  in  fact,  they  are  merely  recording 
we  strike  out  the  words*  he  resides,' and  in-  officers.  Now,  I  ask  the  gentleman  what 
sen  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  *  his  duties  are  would  be  the  relation  of  the  supervisors  con- 
to  be  performed.*  The  third,  and  the  one  of  templated  by  this  amendment  to  our  registra- 
chief  importance,  is  the  addition  of  a  proviso  tration  and  elections?  " 
at  the  end  of  line  sixty-two,  in  these  words :  "  Mr.  Garfield :  "  That  of  simply  standing  by 

AndprfM^faHh^,  That  the  superviaors  herein  ^^  «*eing  the  work  done,  without  any  other 

provided  for  shall  have  no  power  or  authority  to  power  tnan  to  witness  it  from  beginning  to 

make  arrests  or  to  perform  other  datiea  than  to  be  in  end.*' 

the  immedlAte  presence  of  the  officers  holding  the  Mr.  Eldredge :  "  Gentlemen  who  have  not 

elecdon,and  to  witoeja  aU  their  proceedings  indud-  surrendered  their  opposition  on  this  question 

'iSAl^f"*                    '               making  of  a  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  opportunity  J  speak. 

None  of  us  have  had  that  opportunity  who 

*^The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  supervisors  feel  that  we  cannot  surrender  our  opposition 

antbomed  by  this  act  stand  by  and  witness  as  long  as  we  have  the  power  to  resist  this 

the  proceedings  of  the  election,  and  have  the  measure.    I  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  to  me 

official  right  to  stand  by,  so  that,  if  frauds  are  for  two  or  three  minutes." 

being  perpetrated,  the  Government  of  the  Mr.  Garfield:   ** Gentlemen  all  around  me 

United  States  may  have  as  witnesses,  a  member  insist  that  I  shaU  call  the  previous  question. 

of  the  Democratic  party,  and  one  of  the  Repub-  I  cannot  yield  further." 

liean  party,  to  the  facts  in  the  case."  Mr.  Holman,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  This  is  the 

Mr.  Eldredge :  "I  desire  to  ask  the  chair-  most  fatal  measure  ever  brought  into  this  Con- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  if  gress." 

the  words  '  guarded  and  inspected '  are  not  Mr.  Haldeman,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  We 

retained  in  the  bill."  are  not  going  to  yield." 

Mr.  Garfield:  "No,  sir.    It  is  provided  that  Mr.  ^dredge:   "It  is  an  unconstitutional 

when  ten  citizens  in  any  county  or  parish  in  bill." 

any  congressional  district  shall  apply  to  the  Mr.  Holman :  "  It  is  most  infamous  in  its 

jadge  of  the  district  in  which  Such  county  or  character." 

parish  is  situated  *  to  have  said  registration  or  Mr.  Garfield :  "  I  now  move  that  the  rules 

election  both  guarded  and  scrutinized ' " —  be  suspended,  and  that  the  House  proceed  to 

Mr.  Eldredge :  "Tes,  those  are  the  words,  take  an  immediate  vote,  without  dilatory  mo- 

'  guarded  and  somtinized.' "  tions,  upon  agreeing  to  the  report  of  the  com- 

Mr.  Garfield :    "  The  persons  applying  ex-  mittee  of  conference." 

press  their  wish  to  have  the  election  guarded  The  question  was  put  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 

and  scrutinized.    But  the  powers  of  the  per-  Garfield,  to  suspend  the  rules ;  and  there  were 

sons  appointed  for  that  purpose  are  in  terms  — yeas  122,  nays  28. 

restricted  by  the  proviso  I  have  read."  So  (two-thirds  voting  in  favor  thereof)  the 

Mr.  Eldredge :    ^^  They  are  to  guard  and  rules  were  suspended, 

scratinize  the  election."  The  Speaker:    "The  House  has   directed 

Mr.  Garfield :  "  The  gentleman  is  in  error,  that  it  now  vote  by  yeas  and  nays  upon  this 
The  words  'guarded  and  scrutinized'  apply  question.  Will  the  House  agree  to  the  report 
onl7  to  the  form  of  application  made  to  the  of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
JQdge.  But  those  words  do  not  apply  at  all  greeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  to  the  amend- 
to  the  powers  of  the  persons  appointed.  Their  ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  sundry  civil  appro^ 
povere  are  defined  and  limited  by  the  strong  priation  bill  t " 

language  of  the  proviso  which  I  have  just  read.  The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided 

They  are  thus  made  mere  witnesses  of  all  the  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows : 

trmactions  of  the  election."  YEAs-Measra.  Ames,   AveriU,   Banks,   Barber, 

^.  Kerr,  of  Indiana,   said:    ** Before  my  Beatty,  Beveridge,  Bigby,  Bingham,  Buckley,  Buf- 

coileague  (Mr.  Niblack)  takes  thefioor,  I  want  finton,  Burohiu3,  Burdet^Beigamin  F.  Butler,  Rod- 

^0  aak  a  question,  in  order  to  remove  anv  erick  B.  Butler,  Cobb,  Coburn,  Coffblan,  Conger, 

donbt  upon  the  mind  of  any  member  of  the  S?^*^°V?"^if  «iP*™^^*n-*r?J-^v  i  J?®'  ^n^Tl 

Flnnao     1  A^^i^^  *.r.  y^^^^  ^c  *.\.^     i.  •               c  Duell,  DunnelU  Eames,  Elliott,Finkelnburg,  Charles 

loase.    I  desire  to  know  of  the  chairman  of  ^^^^  WUder^D.  Foster,  Frye,  Garfield,  Soodrich, 

iDe  tommittee  on  Appropriations  whether  he  Halaey'  Harmer,  George  E.  Harris,  Havens,  Hawley, 

'iflderstands  •        *        -            -  ■            -    ■ 

gnage 

°T^  rt 2S^*i!!^^ uH^"'*  ^'  ci«o.ur«.  MoJu£kii,  McKee,lirercur,  Aerriain,  Monroe,  Leon- 
Mr.  Garfield :      I  understand,  on  the  con-  ^rd  MyeraJ  Packard.  Packer,  Palmer,  Peck,  Pendle- 
^7,  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  touch  ton,  Perce,  Aaron  F.  Peny,  Peters,  Pktt,  Poland, 
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Prindle,  Eainey,  Ellis  H.  Roberta,  Busk,  Sawyer,    of  the  Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  the  bCl 

Sf.^^'^SmNfh     rnh'w  *^^^^  ^Rn^«"    *o  ®^*«°^  ^^  provisions  of  the  fourth  section 

man   omith,   Jonn   A.    omitn,   Hnvdep,    opraffue,     ^^♦v^  ^^4.  «^^J^^„ji  a^-:i  oa   lofri 

Starkweather,   Stevenson,   Strong,   Sypier,   Tiffe      ^^^®  *f*  approved  April  20,  1871. 
Thomas,  Washington  Townsend,  Turner,  Twichell,         The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


m.  ttuu  uuiui  X ,  TT  iiBuu— xu£.  "  An  act  to  eniorce  tne  provisions  or  the  fourteentli 

Nats— Messrs.   Acker,   Archer,    Arthur,  Beck,  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

Bell,  Bigffs.  Bird,  James  G.  Blair,  Braxton,  Bright,  and  for  other  purposes,"  shall  continue  in  force  un- 

Brooks,  Caldwell,  Camnbell,  CarrolL  Comingo,  Con-  til  the  end  of  the  next  regular  session  of  Congress, 

ner,  Critoher,  Crosslano,  Dox,  Du  Bose,  Duke,  El-  ^,      «                   -.                                  -»      • 

dredge,  Famsworth,  Forker,  Henry  D.  Foster,  Gar-  Mr.   Scott,   of   Pennsylvania,    said:    "Mr. 


rettjGetz,  Giddings,  Golladay,  Haldeman,  Hamble-  President,  this  bill  proposes  to  continue  in 

ton,  H^cock,  ^dley,  HmkB,  Harper.  Jolm  T.  force  untU  the  end  of  the  next  regnlar  sesMon 

Hams,  Hereford,  Hibbard,  Holman,  Kendall,  Kerr,  ^pr«^v« «•>,«,«  +1.^  «x.»,*i«:^..«  ^fi  4.\.^  ^  .  ^\. 

King,  Lamison,  Wis,  Minson,  ifarshaU.  AcClel^  ?.^  Congress  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  sec- 


land,*  McCormiok,   Mcheniy,   lldntyre,  kcNeely,  tion  of  the  act  of  April  20,  1871,  which  I  ask 

Merrick,  Morgan,  Niblaok,  Potter,  Price,  Bandall,  the  Secretary  to  read." 

Head,  EdwarcTY.  Rice,  John  M.  Bice,  Ritchie,  Wil-  The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

liam  R.  Roberts,  Sion  H.  Rogers,  Sherwood,  Shober,  o^m.*.v             •            a^  ^            ^    e 

Slater,  Sloeum,  feloss,  Stevens,  Storm,  Swank,  Teny'  o,^f  °;^  ^^^^  whenever  m  any  State  or  part  of  a 

WaddoU,  Waiien,  li^ells,  WlJitthome,  WillJams  oi  i^*®  ^^^  unlawftil  combmations  named  m  the  pre- 

New  YorV  Winchester,  aiid  Young-79.  *»^'^jf  ^^^^  ^^  '^*»  ^^  f^'^  ^®  organwed  and 

Not  Voinro-Messrs.  Adams,  imbler,  Bamum,  "™®.^l  *^^  »?  numerous  and  powerfiil  as  to  bo  able, 

CiBri.  Cox.  nibs  Crfifll  ^7  Violence,  to  either  overthrow  or  set  at  defiance 


Milton  Speir,  ThomaT J.  Speer,  8tougl5ton,  ^tSVell,  Public  safety  shall  become  in  such  district  imrrarti- 

St.  John,  Sutherland,  Dwlght  Townsend^uthUl  ?^^«»  "^  ®^®7  f.?^  <^«  such  combinations  sBidl  be 

Upson,  Van  Trump,  Vaughan,  Voorhces,  Valdron  ^®T!,^o**  T^^^^^^J^  against  the  Government  of  the 

Wheeler  and  Wood^-^  United  States,  and  during  the  contmuance  of  such 

o    ,,'  .     ^.^'  .^,        -        ^  rebellion,  and  within  the  umits  of  the  district  which 

bo  the  report  ot  the  committee  of  conference  shall  be  so  under  the  sway  thercoi^  such  limits  to  be 

was  agreed  to.  prescribed  bv  proclamation,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  when  in  his  judg- 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  same  day,  the  final  re-  ni©nt  the  public  safety  shall  require  it,  to  suapend 

port  of  the  committee  of  conference  was  pre-  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  hab€a»  carpus,  to  the  end 

onn+^i     ^iior»   \r^    a^^rrr^^^^^     r.*"  Tr^^+^Jfi,-  that  such  rebelhon  may  be  overthrown ;  Ptondtd, 

sented    when  Mr.^  Stevenson,   of  Kentncky,  ^j^^^.^  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  an 

said :      I  did  not  sign  that  report,  for  the  rea-  act  entitled  **^An  act  relating  to  haUat  eorptu,  and 

son  that  I  did  not  believe  Congress  had  any  regelating  judicial  proceedings  in  certain  caaes,'^ 

authority  to  exercise  power  over  the  State  approved  March  8,  1868,  which  relate  to  the  die- 

elections  nnder  the  Constitution  of  the  United  ^W^^  fen^a^^orr^X^^^ 

States ;   but,  if  Congress  had  the  power,   I  court,  sihall  be  in  ftiU  foree  so  fi  as  the  same  are 

should  not  very  much  object  to  the  proviso  applicable  to  the  provisions  of  this  section :  i^w«f«i 

here  as  it  is  in  tiie  amendment.    Believing  as  jurther,  That  the  President  shall  first  have  made 

I  do  that  the  power  is  not  .within  the  consti-  proclamation,  as  ;now  provided  bv  law,  commanding 

tutional  compW  of  Congress,  I  shaU  vote  t^^^V-wrn^o^tR^^^^ 

against  the  report."  after  the  end  of  the  next  regular  session  of  Congress. 
The  question  of  concurrence  being  taken       .,    «     . .    ., ,,    r>     'a  «<.  av    «  «-^^c;/.tic 

by  yew  and  nays,  resulted  as  follows :  ¥':..®^^^* '    ^L'  ^^"^''^^^^fv.TT^^^^^^ 

•'^  and  the  proposition  to  extend  them  suggest 

Iries: 

unlawfrd  combinations  or- 

any  State  or  parts  of 


Teuton,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Kefly,  Norwood,  Kan-  the  State  and  of  the  United  States  within 

som,  Saulsbury,  Sprague,  Stevenson,  Stockton,  Thui^  gQ^j}^  gtate  ? 

'Tj»rrBMo:J:taS7^;  DavU  of  ,"3.  Are  the  constituted  «?thoriti«  in  ^m- 

Kentucky,  Davisof  West  Virginia.  Ferry  of  Connecti-  phcity  with  or  do  they  connive  at  the  unlaw 

cut,  Gilbert.  Goldthwaite,  Hamilton  of  Marvland,  ful  purposes  of  such  combinations  ? 

Hamlin,  Hill.  Hitcbcock,  Johnston,  Lewis,  fatter-  "  4.  Is  the  conviction  of  offenders  or  the 

son,  Eice,  Schura,  WUson,  and  Wright-18.  preservation  of  the  public  safety  impracticable 

So  the  report  was  concurred  in.  by  reason  of  all  or  either  of  these  causes? 

"  6.  If  the  conviction  of  offenders  and  m 

On  May  17th,  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  preservation  of  the  public  safety  be  not  at  tbe 
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present  moment  impracticable,  does  the  past  ton,  White,  Morgan,  Jackson,  Hancock,  Wil- 
gire  sach  reason  to  apprehend  sach  a  state  of  kinson,  Washington,  Cherokee,  Greene,  Mad- 
affairs  as  will  render  them  impracticable,  and  as  ison.  Pike,  Whitefi eld,  Habersham,  Patnam, 
will  require  this  power  to  be  lodged  in  the  Pres-  Haralson,  Warren,  Kichmond,  Gwinnett, 
ident  for  the  protection  of  the  pablic  welfare  ?  Floyd,  Glasscock,    Chattooga,    Dade,   Clark, 

"These  inquiries  open  a  very  wide  field  of  Jefferson,  Oglethrope,  Walker,  Appling,  and 

investigation;  but  I  do  not  propose  to  follow  Columbia. 

any  of  them  at  great  length,  nor  can  I  take  "  Alabama, — ^In  the  counties  of  Blount,  Cal- 
them  up  in  their  order,  as  the  testimony  which  houn,  Chambers,  Choctaw,  Fayette,  Greene, 
I  shall  consider  will  bear  upon  them  all.  Hale,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Lime- 
There  was  a  time  when  it  might  have  been  stone,  Macon,  Madison,  Marshall,  Morgan, 
advisable  to  dwell  upon  the  evidence  establish-  Perry,  Pickens,  Sumter,  Tuscaloosa,  St.  Clair, 
ing  the  existence  of  the  En-kluz  Elan,  the  Cherokee,  Coosa,  Lauderdale,  Marengo,  Talla- 
combination  agfunst  which  principally  it  is  poosa,  and  Walton. 

well  known  this  legislation  was  directed;  but  ^^Mississippi. — In  the  counties  of  Chickasaw, 

that  time  has  passed.    Its  existence  now  stands  Kemper,  Itawamba,  Tishemingo,  Prentiss,  Lee, 

confessed.  Leake,  Tippah,  Union,  Alcorn,  Kemper,  Lan- 

'*•  The  testimony  taken  by  the  joint  commit-  derdale,  Lincoln,  Lowndes,  Marshall,  Monroe, 
tee  clearly  establishes  that  the  same  organiza-  Noxubee,  Oktibbeha,  Pontotoc,  and  Winston, 
tion,  pursuing  the  same  purposes  and  seeking  "  Florida, — In  the  county  of  Jackson  alone 
to  accomplish  them  by  the  same  means,  has  the  evidence  shows  that  within  the  last  five 
existed,  and  been  active  since  1868,  in  the  years  there  have  been  one  himdred  and  fifty- 
States  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  three  homicides. 

Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.    There  can  "  Here  we  have  ninety-nine  counties  in  all, 

be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  existence  still  in  and  this  in  all  probability  falls  below  the  num- 

Tennessee  and  in  most  of  the  other  States  her.    I  have  not  had  time  to  make  a  carefhl 

where  it  is  for  the  present  quiet,  but  ready  to  examination  of  that  part  of  the  testimony  at 

act  whenever  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  the  taking  of  which  I  was  not  personally  pres- 

prudent  to  do  so.    Its  recent  character  is  bet-  ent,  and  have  only  inserted  here  the  names 

ter  fixed,  however,  by  the  evidence  furnished  of  those  counties  where  offences  are  clearly 

from  the  organization  itself,  evidence  which  shown  to  have  been  committed.    I  have  no 

stamps  it  as  one  of  the  foulest  blots  upon  the  doubt  there  are  more.    I  shall  give  presently 

civilization  of  this  century.    At  the  trials  in  a  summary  of  the  offences  committed  in  these 

Columbia,  South  Carolina,  the  constitution  of  counties. 

the  Kn-klnx  in  that  State  was  given  in  evi-  ^^  These  facts  bear  upon  the  denial  made,  in 
dence,  having  been  found  in  possession  of  one  the  views  of  the  minority,  of  the  extent  of  the 
Samnel  Brown,  Esq.,  a  man  of  wealth  and  organization,  of  its  political  significance,  or 
standing  in  York  County,  who  was  chief  of  a  of  its  having  the  countenance  of  any  of  the 
klan,  and  is  now  expiating  his  offence  in  the  respectable  white  people  of  the  South.  Each 
Albany  penitentiary,  sentenced  upon  his  own  of  these  may  require  a  passing  notice, 
confession.  The  same  constitution  governed  "  As  to  the  numbers  of  the  organization,  the 
the  order  in  North  Carolina,  as  is  shown  by  fact  that  in  York  County  the  number  was  al- 
the  testimony  of  David  Schenck,  Esq.,  a  lead-  most  equal  to  the  white  voting  population  is 
ing  lawyer  of  Lincolnton,  in  that  State,  who  of  itself  startling,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
became  a  member  of  the  order  in  1868,  and  that  about  the  same  state  of  affairs  existed  in 
says  that  in  doing  so  he  considered  that  he  the  two  a(^oining  counties,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
was  swearing  to  support  the  platform  of  the  tent  in  other  counties,  it  is  evident  that  noth- 
convention  that  nominated  Seymour  and  Blair  ing  but  the  power  of  the  General  Government 
in  New  York.  is  sufficient  to  restrain  that  organization  in 

"  Now,  sir,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  that  State. 

organization  has  prevailed :  it  is  stated  in  the  ^*  Again,  after  the  concession  that  General 

views  of  the  minority  that  it  does  not  prevail  Forrest  knows  so  much  more  about  the  origin 

in  more  than  forty  counties  in  these  States  of  of  the  organization  than  any  other  person,  his 

North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  statement  as  to  its  numbers  becomes  impor- 

Alabama,  and  Mississippi.    Let  me  give  you  tant.    In  1868  he  said  there  were  forty  thou- 

the  names  of  the  counties  in  these  States  in  sand  in  Tennessee  and  five  hundred  thousand 

which  these  offences  have  been  committed,  in  the  Southern  States.    The  only  correction 

Outrages  have  been  committed  in  North  Car-  he  made  of  that  statement,  in  his  letter  written 

olina  in  the  counties  of  Orange,  Chatham,  to  correct  errors,  was,  that  he  believed  there 

^Vlamance,  Lenoir,  Harnett,  Sampson,  Caswell,  were  those  numbers.    His  belief  as  the  head 

Guilford,  Gaston,  Lincoln,  Moore,  Rutherford,  of  that  organization  is  significant,  and  equiva- 

Cleveland,  and  Catawba.  lent  to  the  knowledge  of  other  people. 

^^Sauth  Carolina, — ^In  the  counties  of  Spar-  "The  allegation  that  the  order  does  not  ex- 

tanburg,   York,    Union,    Chester,   Abbeville,  ist  in  more  than  forty  counties  is  met  by  the 

Laurens,  Fairview,  Newberry,  and  I^ncaster.  names  of  the  counties  of  the  several  States 

**  Georgia, — ^In  the  counties  of  Jasper,  Wal-  which  I  have  already  given. 
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'^  I  will  now  ^Y6  the  snmmarj  to  whicli  I  and  the  exercise  of  power  bj  the  President, 
have  referred.  In  North  Oarolina  fourteen  the  men  who  committed  these  offences  could 
coanties  are  shown  in  which  outrages  occurred,  not  be  brought  to  punishment  by  the  courts, 
and  in  them  there  occurred  eighteen  homicides  I  care  not  whether  the  offences  were  com- 
and  three  hundred  and  fifteen  whippings.  In  mitted  by  Republicans  on  Democrats  or  by 
South  Carolina,  nine  counties,  in  which  the  Democrats  on  Republicans,  or  without  anj 
testimony  taken  by  the  committee  shows  there  shadow  of  partisan  feeling,  every  dictate  of 
were  thirty-five  homicides  and  two  hundred  humanity,  every  impulse  of  enlightened  civili- 
aud  seventy-six  other  outrages.  The  present-  zation  requires  and  demands  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  grand-jury  says  there  were  forty  ment  shall  extend  its  power  for  the  purpose  of 
homicides  in  those  counties,  and  over  two  bringing  these  offenders  to  justice  and  of  pro- 
thousand  cases  of  other  outrages.  In  Georgia  tecting  the  defenceless, 
there  are  twenty-nine  counties  shown,  in  *'But,  sir,  I  have  given  enough  to  show 
which  seventy-two  homicides  and  one  hundred  what  its  political  character  is.  I  do  not  wish 
and  twenty-six  cases  of  whippings  are  dis-  to  go  at  large  into  the  mere  partisan  aspect  of 
closed  by  the  testimony.  In  Alabama  there  this  case.  There  is  abundant  material  for  it 
are  twenty-six  counties,  in  which  two  hundred  Turn  to  its  oaths  '  against  radicals ;  ^  to  its 
and  fifteen  homicides  are  shown  to  have  oc-  constitution  *  to  relieve  those  suffering  from 
curred,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  cases  of  radical  misrule :  ^  turn  to  the  finding  of  that 
other  outrages.  In  Mississippi  there  are  grand-jury  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  to 
twenty  counties  in  which  there  are  twenty-  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  witnesses  both  in 
three  homicides,  and  seventy -six  cases  of  out-  and  out  of  the  order,  where  the  victims  testi- 
rages,  by  this  testimony ;  and  in  Florida,  in  the  fied  that  they  were  whipped  to  compel  them 
one  coxmty  of  Jackson — I  have  not  had  time  to  renounce  their  radicalism ;  where  the  mem- 
to  look  through  the  other  portions  of  the  tes-  hers  of  the  organization  testify  and  confess 
timony— one  hundred  and  fifty-three  homi-  that  the  defeat  of  radicalism  was  the  purpose 
oides  have  occurred  in  that  county  alone  since  of  the  organization.  Go  on  all  through  this 
the  war ;  and  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  testimony,  that  of  Schenck,  of  North  Carolina, 
even  are  all.  These  foot  up  ninety-nine  conn-  in  which  he  admits  that  he  went  into  the  or- 
ties,  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  homicides  ganization  not  believing  that  it  would  comi- 
and  twenty-nine  hundred  and  nine  cases  of  tenance  violence,  but  that  he  went  into  it  as  a 
other  outrages  shown  in  this  testimony,  and  political  organization ;  that  he  afterward  at- 
by  this  finding  of  the  grand-jury.  tempted  to  divert  it  fi-om  violence  and  could 

"  It  is  alleged  that  in  all  these  proceedings  not  do  it.    Take  the  identification  of  Forrest 

the  men  are  of  that  class  in  society  who  have  and  of  Gordon  with  it  in  the  beginning,  Hamp- 

no  countenance.    Sir,  let  me  call  your  atten-  ton's  appeal  for  it  in  the  end.    Take  the  faet 

tion  to  two  or  three  facts.    The  minority  of  that  another  prominent  man  in  South  Carolina, 

the  committee  have  admitted — it  id  an  admis-  J.  Banks  Lyle,  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 

sion — that  General  Napoleon  B.  Forrest  and  Legislature,  fled  also  at  the  time  the  proclama- 

General  John  B.  Gordon  were  the  first  men  tion  was  issued ;  and  so  well  satisfied  were  his 

who  were  at  the  organization  of  this  klan.  own  Democratic  associates,  f^om  the  conntr 

Who  are  N.  B.  Forrest  and  J.  B.  Gordon  ?    I  from  which  he  was  elected,  of  his  complicitr 

suppose  that  for  political  purposes  I  could  give  with  this  organization  that  they  voted  with 

them  no  higher  indorsement  than  to  state  that  the  other  members  of  the  Legislature  to  de- 

they  were  both  delegates  at  large  from  their  clare  his  seat  vacant.    All  these  facts  show 

respective  States  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia  in  that  there  is  a  political  significance  in  the  or- 

the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1868 ;  ganization. 

and  taking  the  testimony  of  Schenck,  of  North  "  I  come  now  to  the  views  of  the  minority 

Carolina,  that  he  considered  he  was  swearing,  on  this  subject.    They  say  that  the  white  and 

when  he  was  initiated  in  the  Ku-klux  organi-  the  black  citizen  cannot  coexist  in  the  same 

zation,  to  support  the  platform  of  that  conven-  Government.    That  feeling  is  inculcated  in  the 

tion,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  Ku-klux  Klan  of  the  South.    It  has  been  one 

the  platform  was  so  construed  when  two  men  of  the  fruitful  sources  of  these  outrages ;  and 

who  are  admitted  to  have  organized  the  Ku-  I  regret  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  con- 

klux  were  delegates  at  large  in  that  conven-  stitiitional  amendments  have  declared  the  ne- 

tion,  and  their  position  ou^t  to  rank  them  as  gro  to  be  free,  to  be  a  citizen,  and  to  be  enti- 

respectable  men.  tied  to  all  his  civil  and  political  rights,  we 

"As  to  the  other  denial,  that  this  organiza-  are  even  now,  as  the  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion has  any  thing  political  in  it,  I  wish  to  say  tion,  told  that  the  time  is  near  when  those 
here  that  I  do  not  care  whether  it  has  any  rights  shall  be  taken  f^om  him. 
thing  political  in  it  or  not.    I  do  not  care  "  There  are  many  causes  assigned  for  these 
whether  these  outrages  have  been  animated  by  outrages:  the  debts  of  the  States,  the  recon- 

E artisan  hate  or  not.  There  is  the  fact :  they  struction  acts,  bad  legislation.  I  do  not,  at 
ave  been  committed  upon  the  poor  and  de-  this  time,  propose  to  go  into  any  discussion  of 
fenceless,  and  they  have  been  unable  to  secure  them.  I  am  discussing  the  evil  itself,  its  ex- 
redress.    Until   this  legislation  of  Congress  istence,  tts  magnitude,  its  power,  its  extent. 
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and  the  necessity  of  providing  against  a  recar-  lessness  and  violence,  have  fled  to  parts  nn- 

rence  of  the  violence  which  has  hitherto  dis-  known.    Law  has  been  reinstated,  and  protec- 

graced  the  nation.  tion  given  to  life  and  property  by  the  passage 

"Withdraw  from  the  President  of  the  United  of  that  act. 

States  the  power  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  **  I  know,  sir,  full  well  how  jealous  the  peo- 

c^rpuB  in  those  States  where  this  organization  pie  of  this  country  are  of  their  liberties.    They 

exists,  and  no  man  can  answer  for  the  scenes  regard  this  writ  as  their  greatest  safeguard. 

that  will  follow  and  the  retaliation  that  may  They  are  not  forgetful  of  its  history  and  of  the 

ensne.    Keep  it  there,  and  the  very  existence  struggles  of  the  people  of  England  to  ingraft 

ofthe  power  will  render  its  exercise  unneces-  it  upon  Magna  Oharta.    The  fathers  of  this 

sarj.  Republic  wisely  provided,  when  they  came  to 

"This  is  the  question  which  we  are  to  de-  form  the  national  Constitution,  that  its  privi- 
termine.  Are  we,  taking  up  these  provisions  lege  should  not  be  suspended  unless  when  in 
in  their  order,  to  say  that  men  who  have  not  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety 
been  secure  in  their  persons,  in  their  houses,  might  require  it.  For  myself  I  believe  the 
or  in  their  papers ;  that  men  who  have  been  power  is  inherent  in  the  office  of  the  President 
deprived  of  life  and  liberty  without  due  pro^  without  act  of  Congress.  An  invasion  may 
cd3d  of  law ;  that  men  whose  houses  have  been  occur  or  a  rebellion  spring  up  when  Congress 
subject  to  unreasonable  searches  and  sieges ;  is  not  in  session,  and  when  its  suspension  may 
that  criminals  even  have  been  hanged  without  be  necessary  before  this  body  could  be  con- 
trial  in  the  face  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is-  vened. 

sued  to  secure  them  a  trial;  that  men  upon  **But  it  is  unnecessary  to  arsue  that  ques- 

whom  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  have  tion  or  refer  to  precedents.    The  only  ques- 

been  inflicted  by  the  mob  instead  of  by  judicial  tion  now  is,  whether  there  is  such  a  condition 

tribmials;  and  that  men  entitled  to  citizen-  of  things  in  any  part  of  the  South  as  makes  it 

ship,  freedom,  and  the  ballot,  have  all  of  them  prudent  to  continue  in  force  for  a  limited  time 

denied  by  this  conspiracy — shall  we  say  that  this  provision  in  the  act  of  April  20,  1871. 

these  men  shall  continue  to  be  subject  to  these  The  object  of  this  writ,  as  we  all  understand, 

outrages?    Or  shall  we  vest  in  the  President  is  to  enable  any  person,  deprived  of  his  liberty, 

that  power  which  we  believe  we  can  vest  in  to  bring  his  case  before  a  judge  that  the  cause 

him,  and  which  we  believe  will  be  eflfective  to  and  validity  of  his  detention  may  be  inquired 

protect  and  defei^d  these  rights  and  to  bring  to  into.     No  one  disputes  the  value  of  the  writ, 

justice  their  guilty  combinations  against  them."  nor  that  it  is  the  bulwark  of  personal  liberty, 

Mr.  Pratt,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  Mr.  President,  nor  that  its  privilege  should  never  be  suspend- 

the  bill  under  consideration  has  been  intro-  ed  except   in   great   emergencies.    No  free 

daced  by  the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  State  can  exist  without  it.    Yet,  while  all  this 

of  Congress  r^ed  at  the  last  session  to  inquire  is  true,  thei:e  are  of  necessity  limitations  to  its 

into  the   alleged  outrages  in  the  Southern  use.    A  man  convicted  of  crime  has  no  right 

States,  and  by  the  authority  of  that  committee,  to  invoke  it  in  his  cell  in  the  penitentiary,  or 

It  sunply  continues  in  the  President  of  the  while  standing   under  the  gallows ;  nor  in 

United  States  the  power  of  suspending  the  times  of  war  is  its  use  practicable,  when  civil 

privilege  of  the  writ  of  Jutbeas  corpus  to  the  law  is  suspended  and  military  organizations 

end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  as  that  are  abroad  controlling  private  action,  and  the 

power  was  given  by  the  act  of  April  20,  1871,  voice  of  the  judge  is  drowned  in  the  clash  of 

entitled  'An  act  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  arms.    And  so,  too,  when  there  exists  a  wide- 

the  foarteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  spread  conspiracy  to  deprive  any  portion  or 

of  the  United  States.'    The  power  which  the  class  of  the  people  of  their  rights  under  the 

bill  confers  is  no  other  or  different  in  the  cir-  law,  by  intimidation,  violence,  and  outrage ; 

camstances  of  its  exercbe  from  that  which  has  to  overthrow  the  laws  which  guard  the  life 

been  so  beneficently  employed  by  him  in  nine  and  liberty  of  the  citizen ;  when  the  local 

counties  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina.    For-  courts  are  utterly  powerless  to  deal  with  the 

tanately  for  the  country,  he  has'found  it  neces-  criminals ;  where  the  conspiracy  manifests  it- 

saiy  to  use  his  discretion  in  but  a  single  State,  self  by  bands  of  armed  men  too  numerous  and 

and  in  but  a  small  portion  of  that  powerful  for  the  civil  officers  to  deal  with 

"Lookmg  at  the  good  results  which  have  them;  when  arrests  with  a  view  to  trial  and 
been  accomplished  in  that  most  disturbed  dis-  punishment  would  be  made  nugatory  through 
trict  of  the  entire  South,  who  can  doubt  that  the  complicity  or  fears  of  the  constituted  au- 
Congress  acted  wisely  and  in  the  interest  of  thorities  of  the  State,  there  exists  the  same 
humanity  and  justice  in  investing  the  Presi-  necessity  for  a  suspension  of  the  privilege 
dent  with  this  power  ?  Nobody  has  suffered,  of  the  writ  as  in  case  of  invasion  and  rebel- 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  who  was  not  engaged  in  lion. 

the  conspiracy^  or  against  whom  reasonable  "Mr.  President,  the  question  is,  shall  the 

grounds  of  suspicion  did  not  exist.    Hundreds  grant  of  this  power  of  suspension  be  contin- 

of  persons  whose  guilty  consciences  informed  ued,  not  indefinitely,  but   until  the  4th  of 

•gainst  them,  seeing  that  the  Government  was  March  next?    The  answer  to  this  question 

ni  earnest  in  its  purpose  to  put  a  stop  to  law-  must  depend  upon  another  question,  whether 
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the  public  safety  reqaires  it.    The  committee  poyerislied,  robbed,  and  plundered,  under  the 

of  which  I  have  spoken  have  spent  months  in  new  order  of  things !  " 

taking  testimony  from  every  part  of  the  South.  Mr.   Saulsbury,   of  Delaware,   said ;  "  \nil 

We  have  had  volume  upon  volume  of  the  evi-  the  Senator  allow  me  to  interrupt  him  a  mo- 

dence  printed,  amounting  to  several  thousand  ment  ?    Do  I  understand  him  to  say  that  the 

pages.    The  report  of  the  committee  and  tlie  investigation  of  this  committee  and  the  inves- 

views  of  the  minority,  in  which  the  evidence  tigation  of  the  Federal  courts  prove  that  tho 

is  summed  up,  alone  amount  to  over  one  thou-  property-holders  in  the  South  are  the  respon- 

sand  pages.    Even  the  minority  do  not  deny,  sible  parties  for  the  outrages  that  he  alleges 

and  I  now  quote  their  language,  *  that  bodies  to  have  been  committed  there  ? '' 

of  disguised  men  have  in  several  of  the  States  Mr.  Pratt :  ^*  The  Senator  understands  me 

of  the  South  been  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  correctly." 

crimes.'  But,  sir,  who  are  the  guilty  parties,  Mr.  Saulsbury:  "Then  I  ask  if  he  knows  of 
and  what  are  their  motives  ?  I  know  what  is  any  instance  where  those  men  have  been  pros- 
claimed  by  the  Opposition  here,  and  I  know  ecuted  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  passed 
the  theory  on  this  subject  of  those  who  give  last  session,  which  gives  ample  power  to  pnn- 
tone  to  public  opinion  in  the  South.  They  ish  any  person  who  has  entered  into  any  con- 
pretend  that  these  crimes  have  no  political  sig-  spiracy  f  " 

nificance  whatever,  but  are  the  work  of  the  Mr.  Pratt:  "Certainly,  the  records  of  the 

poor,  the  lawless,  and   irresponsible   white  courts  in  three  or  four  States  are  full  of  sucli 

men  of  that  region,  who,  it  is  said,  are  the  cases." 

enemies  of  the  freedman,  jealous  of  his  lately-  Mr.  Saulsbury :  "  How  many  ?  " 
acquired  civil  and  political  rights,  envious  of  Mr.  Pratt:  "If you  will  examine  the  report 
the  planter's  preference  for  his  labor,  and  of  the  minority  of  t^is  committee  you  will  as- 
bent  on  getting  rid  of  his  competition.  Such  certain  how  many  prosecutions  have  been  in- 
is  the  theory  of  the  minority  of  the  conunittee.  stituted  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.'' 
They  insist  that  these  outrages  are  neither  Mr.  Saulsbury  :  "  I  beg  to  be  excused  froia 
committed  nor  sanctioned  by  the  respectable  examining  the  seven  thousand  pages  of  te^ti- 
classes,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  neld  re-  mony." 

sponsible  for  them.  But  is  this  true?  So  far  Mr.  Pratt:  "I  will  take  great  pleasure  in 
from  being  true,  I  insist  that  the  investigations,  showing  them  to  the  honorable  Senator  from 
thorough  and  exhaustive,  which  have  been  Delaware  after  I  get  through  with  my  re- 
made by  the  congressional  committee  and  in  marks.  The  seven  or  eight  thousand  pages  of 
the  Federal  courts,  have  conclusively  impli-  testimony  the  committee  have  taken  form 
cated  the  intelligent  and  property-holding  quite  a  bulky  piece  of  literature,  and  I  corn- 
classes  in  these  outrages,  and  fixed  the  respon-  mend  it  to  my  honorable  friend  upon  neit 
sibility  on  them  for  their  indulged  continu-  Sunday  or  upon  some  leisure  day  for  his  read- 
ance  without  punishment  or  prosecution  even.  ing.  He  will  find  it  profitable  if  not  pleasant'^ 
From  whom  but  this  class  come  the  funds  Mr.  Saulsbury :  "  I  certainly  would  be  in- 
which  support  these  costly  military  organiza-  clined  to  avail  myself  of  any  suggestion  of  the 
tions,  which  supply  the  horses,  equipments,  honorable  Senator  from  Indiana  in  reference 
arms,  ammunition,  and  disguises ;  the  intelli-  to  what  is  profitable  reading  for  the  Sabbath ; 
gence  which  directs  the  movements  of  these  law-  but  he  must  excuse  me  if  I  see  proper  to  turn 
less  bodies  and  prevents  discovery?  Who  have  to  the  pages  of  the  old  Bible  in  preference  to 
thegroatest  motives  for  inflicting  these  punish-  the  report  of  this  committee.  But  I  under- 
ments?  Suppose  the  charge  to  be  that  a  freed-  stood  the  honorable  Senator  to  be  indicting 
man  has  stolen  cotton,  com,  or  cattle ;  the  the  whole  class  of  property-holders  in  the 
planter  is  the  iiyured  party,  and  not  the  poor  South.  I  wanted  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
white  class,  who  have  nothing  to  be  stolen.  Senator  from  Indiana,  before  he  made  the 
He  is  the  one  interested  in  punishing  the  wholesale  charge  against  the  respectable  prop- 
thief.  He  may  employ  these  poor  whites  as  erty-holders  of  the  Southern  States,  to  the 
his  instruments,  but  he  is  the  moving  power ;  broad  terms  of  the  indictment  which  he  was 
he  is  the  responsible  party.  making  against  that  people.  I  do  not  believe 
"  Colored  schools  are  broken  up  and  the  that  the  declaration  of  the  Senator  (worthy 
school-houses  burned  by  the  hundred.  This  and  highly  as  he  is  honored  in  his  own  State, 
is  a  fevorite  pastime  with  the  Ku-klux  gentle-  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  country)  will  have 
men.  These  brave  fellows  especially  delight  the  efiect  to  blast  the  reputation  of  the  whole 
to  deal  with  school-mistresses.  There  is  no  Southern  people  unless  he  lays  his  hands  on 
danger  there.  But  who  are  most  interested  the  facts  and  shows  the  evidence  on  which 
in  breaking  up  schools  and  instigating  raids  that  opinion  is  founded." 
upon  the  teachers  and  school-houses?  I  an-  Mr.  Pratt:  "If  the  honorable  Senator  will 
swer,  the  men  of  property,  the  tax-payers,  hear  me  through,  I  hope  to  convince  him  be- 
the  men  who  hold  tax-payers'  conventions  fore  I  am  done;  and,  if  he  will  do  the  comniit- 
and  denounce  taxes,  and  compel  those  who  tee  the  justice  to  read  through  the  testimony, 
levy  them  to  resign ;  the  men  who  fill  the  he  will  find  abundance  of  cases  establishing 
country  with  their  clamor  that  they  are  im-  the  propositions  that  I  claim  here." 
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Mr.  Saolsbury :  "  Then  I  would  suggest  to  corpus^  because  there  was  not  such  a  case  as 

the  honorable  Senator  not  to  make  his  indict-  that  which  had  been  defined  in  the  Consti- 

meDt  a  wholesale  indictment  against  the  prop-  tution. 

ertj-holders  of  the  South.    Limit  it  to  the  ^^  I  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  go  over  the 

men  whom  the  evidence  shows  are  implicated  argument  which  was  then  made,  and  which 

in  the  crime."  was  to  my  mind  conclusive ;  but  I  desire  to 

Mr.  Pratt :  "  As  I  said,  sir,  before  the  inter-  call  the  attention  of  the  country  now  to  this 

niption,  in  stating  the  argument  of  the  slave-  attempt  to  continue  this  act  in  force  during 

holders,  I  have  shown  who  are  responsible  the  period  of  the  presidential  elections,  which 

for  these  scourgings  for  opinion^s  sake.    It  is  was  anticipated  at  the  time  by  those  who 

the  old  ruling  class,  the  men  who  own  the  opposed  it,  in  which  their  anticipations  have 

plantations  and  property,  the  men  who  must  not  been  at  fault,  because  the  attempt  is  now 

pay  the  taxes.    They  are  the  men  most  inter-  being  made  to  force  it  through  before  the  ad- 

ested  in  moulding  the  opinions  of  voters.  journment  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  con- 

''Then  in  regard  to  national  elections  their  trol  of  the  military  authority  of  the  Govem- 

interest  is,  if  possible,  still  stronger.    They  re-  ment  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 

gard  the  whole  policy  of  the  Republican  par-  reelect  himself. 

ty  as  having  been  hostile  to  their  class  from  *^  I  have  said  that  it  was  one  of  a  series  of 
its  organization.  They  point  to  the  constitu-  acts  looking  to  this  object.  An  act  passed 
tional  amendments,  the  civil  rights  bill,  the  some  time  ago,  in  1870,  giving  the  Federal 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  the  test-oath,  the  €U>vemment  supervision  of  the  elections  with- 
penalties  against  disloyalty,  the  enforcement  in  the  States,  which  in  the  original  act  was 
bill,  the  suspension  of  the  Tidbeaa  corpus^  and  limited  to  cities  of  over  twenty  thousand  in 
the  presence  of  soldiery  in  the  disturbed  dis-  population.  That  has  also  been  extended  with- 
tricts ;  and  their  panacea  for  dl  these  ills  is  to  m  the  last  few  days,  by  a  bill  which  has  passed  ' 
put  down  the  Republican  party.  That  is  the  the  Senate,  to  every  precinct  in  the  country, 
dearest  wish  of  the  entire  Democratic  heart  in  authorizing  the  judges  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
the  South.  They  see  no  end  to  what  they  dent,  upon  the  application  of  a  certain  number 
call  their  grievances,  except  in  the  overthrow  of  citizens,  to  appoint  supervisors  in  any  pro- 
of the  party  in  power.  They  are  the  same  cinot  and  in  all  the  precincts  where  elections 
men  who  were  so  impatient  of  the  restraints  are  held  in  this  country. 
of  Government  that  in  1861  they  plunged  the  "  So  solicitous  were  the  dominant  party  in 
couDtry  in  war  and  bloodshed,  stopping  at  no  this  country  to  make  these  laws  supervising 
measures  of  unscrupulous  violence  in  order  to  and  controlling  the  elections  applicable  to 
overthrow  the  Government  many  of  them  had  every  portion  of  our  country,  that  within  the 
so  often  sworn  to  maintain.  last  few  days  they  have  changed  the  time  of 

^'  Now,  who  shall  tell  me  that  this  sentiment  election  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  bring  that 

of  hate  toward  the  party  in  power,  and  this  State  in  the  presidential  election  under  the 

lust  for  the  political  control  they  once  wielded,  direct  supervision  of  the  Government, 

&re  not  sufficient  motives  to  account  for  these  *^  The  other  portions  of  the  act,  the  fourth 

outrages  and  fix  the  responsibility  where  I  section  of  which  you  now  propose  to  continue, 

believe,  before  God,  it  belongs,  upon  these  in-  give  jurisdiction  to  the  courts  of  the  United 

fiuential  classes  of  the  South? "  States  of  all  crimes  which  can,  by  any  possi- 

Mr.  Blaur,  of  Missouri,  said :   "  Practically  bility,  occur  within  the  States.    That  does 

this  bill  proposes  to  give  the  President  of  the  not  require  an  act  to  continue  it  in  force.    It 

United  States  the  power  of  electing  himself  remains  in  force  by  its  own  terms,  clearly 

by  force.    It  puts  at  his  disposal  the  military  demonstrated  upon  this  floor,  by  the  Senators 

power  of  the  Government  to  be  used  during  opposing  its  passage,  to  be  unconstitutional, 

the  period  of  the  presidential  election  at  his  subversive  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 

own  discretion,  and  in  my  judgment  for  no  courts,  drawing  to  the  Federal  officials  com- 

other  purpose  than  to  secure  his  reelection  as  plete,  absolute,  and  universal   control  over 

Pmident.    It  is  one  of  a  series  of  acts  by  questions  which  never  before,  under  any  cir- 

which  the  elections  in  this  country  have  been  oumstances,  were  deemed  cognizable  in  the 

placed  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  courts  of  the  United  States.    Hence  I  assert 

the  Government  of  the  United  States.    The  that  the  plain  object  of  this  bill  (and  it  can 

act  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  continue  in  have  no  other  object)  is  to  give  the  President 

force  was  passed  about  a  year  ago,  limited  to  power  to  reSlect  himself  by  the  bayonet.   Mar- 

ceaae  at  the  close  of  this  session  of  Congress,  tial  law  is  not  an  unusual  device  under  radical 

This  was  intended  to  feel  the  temper  of  the  rule  for  carrying  elections  in  this  country.    It 

people  of  this  country  to  ascertain  if  they  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  attempted  and 

would  consent  to  the  overthrow  of  the  great  put  in  force  for  that  purpose.    It  has  been 

wnt  of  right,  the  hctbeas  corpus,  under  circum-  made  use  of  elsewhere,  and  with  the  approval 

stances  defined    in    the    bill,  circumstances  of  tiie  Administration,  and  we  have  come  to 

which  were  then  shown  to  be  such  as  did  not  this :  that  the  party  in  power  are  endeavoring 

authorize  the  Congress  or  the  President  to  to  prop  themselves  and  to  maintain  their  power 

suspend  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  Tiabeas  by  the  use  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
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in   controlling   the  elections  of  the  people,  not  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  memljerg,  to 

That  "  "  ""         ' ""    '^'  "^^'  "^  "^^  ^    " 

pablici 

"  The  Fresident  of  the  United  States  has  duce  the  colored  people  to  a  condition  closely  akin 

already  exercised  the  aathoritj  vested  in  him  to  that  of  slavery ;  that  these  combinations  were 

by  this  act,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  by  organized  and  armed,  and  had  rendered  the  local 

the  other  House  of  the  Congress  which  had  ^T:,^/^2f'!?Ji„iS  P^^*^^^  nJ^t^^f J 

1  XV   J  V  'i-T.   xv  av     'j.      X  desired   to   oppress ;   tnat   tney   nad   perpetrated 

clothed  him  with  the  authority  to  exercise  ^any  murdere  and  hundreds  of  crimes  of  minor 

this  power,  asking  him  to  inform  the  country  degree,  all  of  which  were  unpunished ;  and  that 

the  precise  circumstances  under  which  he  felt  witnesses  could  not  safely  testify  against  them  un- 

himself  authorized  to  exercise  this  power  in  ^^^  t^®  ^o^o  active  members  were  placed  under 

nine  counties  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  '^■'^a^'^*- 

last  fall.  After  long  delay  we  have  the  Presi-  '*  Mr.  President,  a  similar  resolution  to  that 
dent's  response,  and  I  propose  briefly  to  call  to  which  this  message  was  responsive  was  in- 
attention to  that  response  giving  the  justifica-  troduced  into  this  House  by  myself  and  ob- 
tion  of  the  President  for  declaring  martial  law  jected  to  by  members  on  the  other  side.  It 
in  South  Carolina  last  autumn.  The  President  was,  however,  introduced  into  the  House  of 
says  in  House  Executive  Document  No.  268,  Bepresentatives,  and  went  to  the  joint  select 
of  the  present  session,  the  message  being  committee  on  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
addressed  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives : ''  South,  and  was  by  them  reported  back  to  the 
.  1.  .  ,  ■.  ,  House  with  amendments,  some  of  the  amend- 
ceS^LT^r  Autl  cZCa'^^  'rditioS'of  ^ents  cutting  out  much  matter  which  we  de- 
lawlessness  and  terror  exUted,  I  requested  the  then  ^ired  the  President  to  respond  to.  But  there 
Attorney-General,  Akerman,  to  visit  that  State,  and  was  one  point  retamed  m  the  resolution  to 
after  a  personal  examination  to  report  to  me  the  which  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and 
facts  in  relation  to  the  subject.    On  the  16th  of  Oo-  to  which  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  the  President 

R^^  ^1?*'  r®  ~^^"?t?«  *  f  ?ST'**iv''  ^"""^  has  not  responded.    It  was  this:  among  other 

South  Carolina,  in  which  he  stated  that  in  the  coun-  Tvv  ""»'  *«*'i'^"^'"^;    ■*"    ^    tilV  """""ip  ^*^^\ 

ties  of  Spartanburg,  York,  Chester,  Union,  Laurens,  things  the  resolution  asked  *the  number  and 

Newberry,  Fairfield,  Lancaster,  and  Chesterfield,  character  of  the  offences  forbidden  by  said  act 

there  were  combinations  for  tiie  purposes  of  pre-  or  the  act  of  May  81,  1870,  which  are  shown 

venting  the  free  nolitical  action  of  citizens  who  were  by  guch  combinations  or  other  parties  to  have 

friendly  to  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  \jL^^  ^,..^^u*^a  i^  ^u^  •^c^^o+f^^  ^^»,.f;»«  ;« 

United  States,  and  of  depriving  the  emancipated  been  committed  m  the  reroective  counties  m 

class  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.    "  These  which  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  huoeas 

combinations  embrace  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  corpus  had  been  suspended  in  the  State  of 

active  white  men  of  those  counties^  and  have  the  South  Carolina,  and  the  dates  of  all  such  al- 

svmpathy  and  countenance  of  a  migontj  of  the  other  ipired  offences  ^ 

thira.    They  are  connected  with  similar  combina-         tion.     xi'    *         i.  j   av     r»      -j     *     r  ^.v. 

tions  in  other  counties  and  States,  and  no  doubt  are  ^  1  The  House  asked  the  President  of  the 

part  of  a  grand  system  of  criminal  associations  per-  United  States  to  communicate  what  offenceF, 

vading  most  of  the  Southern  States.    The  members  if  any,  had  been  committed  against  the  act  of 

are  bound  to  obedience  and  secrecy  bv  oaths  which  Congress,  which  had  led  to  the  declaration  of 

JJ^J.l'®i**''J?^*  ^u^'V^^  S*/^  ^-^^M     °i^^?*V''''  martial  ikw,  and  the  date  at  which  such  of- 

tban  the  lawful  oaths  taken  before  civd  ma^strates.  J  ,    j  v  . /:  %      -nr    u  i 

They  are  organized  and  armed.    They  effect  then-  fences  had  been  conunitted.     We  have  a  long 

objects  by  personal  violence,  often  extending  to  list  of  persons  arrested  under  that  act,  and 

murder.  They  terrify  witnesses.  They  control  juries  the  crimes  charged  against  them,  ninety-nine 

in  the  State  courts  and  sometimes  in  the  courts  of  ^^t  of  one  hundred  of  which  is  the  crime  of 

the  Umted  States.    Systematic  penury  is  one  of  the  ^^«„«!««««.  «„^  :^  «^  o;„«,i«  i«o4.««^«.  i,«-  ♦».«. 

means  by  which  prosecutions  bf  the  members  are  conspiracy,  and  m  no  single  instance  haa  the 

defeated.    From  information  given  bv  officers  of  the  President  given  us  the  date  of  any  single  ot- 

State  and  of  the  United  States,  and  hj  creditable  fence  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed, 

private  citizens,  I  am  justified  in  afflrminff  that  the  This  was  omitted,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  de- 

mstonces  of  criminal  violence  pernetrated  by  these  Hberately,  with  a  view  of  creating  a  false  im- 
combinations  within  the  last  twelve  months  m  the       *^^ '^^^  ji       .  i^  j.      .V  ^   ®    .r*   j     • 

above-named  counties  could  be  reckoned  by  thou-  pression,  of  misleading  the  country,  of  mducing 

sands."  the  country  to  believe  that  those  persons  ar- 

I  received  information  of  a  similar  import  from  rested  had  committed  the  offences  m  or  about 

various  other  sources,  among  which  were  the  joint  the  time  when  martial  law  was  declared,  the 

S!?.',?C^ir«°^ft?g2S^:tCm'S£^'^flPce"^  f^t  bein^  that  f  these  offences  were  commit- 

of  the  United  States  on  duty  in  South  Carolina,  the  *^"  ^^^^  ^^  eighteen  months  or  two  years  pre- 

Unlted  States  attorney  and  marshal  and  other  civil  vious  to  the  passage  of  the  law  itself,  of  which 

officers  of  the  Government,  repentant  and  abjuring  they  undertook  to  take   cognizance  in  their 

members  of  those  ^^^wful  organizations,  persons  ^ourt.   At  this  point  I  call  the  attention  of  the 

?e?erS?°att'S:  ?Xrs?alr-dXS  f-^te.to  a  brief  paragraph  from  the  report  of 

other  credible  persons.  the  minority  of  the  committee.      Mr.    V  an 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  this  information,  except  what  Trump,  who  was  in  South  Carolina  as  a  mem- 

I  derived  from  the  Attorney-General,  came  to  me  ber  of  the  sub-committee,  states  in  his  report, 

orally,  and  was  to  the  effect  that  said  counties  were  Tv«^e  Kgfi  •  " 

under  the  swav  of  powerful  combinations  popularly  *^^  ' 

known  as  Ku-slux  Klans,  the  objects  of  which  were.        We  believe,  we  might  almost  say  we  know,  that 

by  force  and  terror,  to  prevent  all  political  action  nothing  has  transpired  in  South  Carolina  since  the 
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passage  of  the  Ka-kluz  law  which  can  be  the  slight-  minded  by  my  coUeagae  on  the  committee 

est  justification  of  the  President  in  suspen^g  the  /j£r.  Bayard),  there  is  not  a  Democratic  official 

7^rL^:.^:Sl^Z7^o^-^^^'^^i  '"^ '''''  ^"^  *?^  ^""'^  CaroUna^.neither  judge, 

peopleguUtless  of  crime.    The pubUcpress,  as  weU  nor  commiBSioner,  nor  any  thmg  else.     The 

as  our  own  private  inlbrmation,  testify  to  the  fact  same  correspondent,  writing  from  UnionCourt- 

that  there  has  been  no  more  trouble  or  disorder  in  house,  November  8,  1871,  says :  " 

South  Carolina,  lor  ^e  last  nine  months,  than  is  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  j  have  not  concealed  the  fact  that 

common  toany  ^'^^l^^^'^  ^^iJ^^^^'          .  ^^^  troubles  have  existed  in  Union  Comity,  and  I  have 

In  the  absence  of  the  facte,  or  statements  and  r^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  Ku-klux,  or  men  representinjr 

resentations,  which  are  ^^^  ff,^JjJ^S!l,  ,^,  J"^^  themselves  as  such,  have  perpetrated  gross  outrages. 

communicated  t<>^  «if,  Pr^^^^^^^i  7^f.^^tJ^^*."J'^^^^^  But  will  you  not  \>e  suiprised  to  lelm  that  tEese 

or  falsely,  pnor  to  «^e  "^^^..^^iil^I^Ste^iV^^;  troubles  ended  seven  months  ago  ?    I  appeal  te  Cap- 

we  unhesitatingly  assert  that,  ^^.^^  °«>f J^^  P'^^^^  tain  Thompson,  of  the  Unite?  States  iVmy,  to  say 

to  said  proclamation,  and  at  least  three  months  pre yi-  j^^^  ^       ku-liJlux  outrages  have  occurred  In  Unioh 

oufl  to  the  passa^  of  what  is  known  as  the  Ku-klujc  county  during  the  seven  months  he  has  been  stotioned 

■^Tvl*"®™  7"  ^'^IS  P^^'V®  S^^^n"^  ?•'^®^ w  ^?;  there.     Two   have   been   reported,  minor  aflfairs, 

out  the  entire  borders  of  South  Carplma  than  had  ^j^  .               investigation,  proved^  te  be  personal 

^^  *J  W  **"\f  y^'f  *?®  ^''^^'''''fiu^lJ.^:  quarr^.    CuriouslytnougL,  aU  the  Federal  officers 

Now,  if  this  IS  the  fact^  then  the  actoon  of  the  Presi-  Jdmit  that  for  months  past  tUe  counties  have  been 

dent  was  not  only  unwise  and  impolitic,  but  it  was  a  ^^^     yf^     ^y^      ^^Yt  untU  the  troubles  are  over 

naked  and  most  uinustiflable  act  of  tyranny  and  op-  ^  ^^    ^^  opeiationi  I    "  Because,"  repUes  a  Federal 

pression,  at  war  with  the  spint  of  free  institutions,  ^ff^^f^  ^e  u  the  Government  must  show  itepow- 

andapr«5edentwhich,  by  repeated  use,  wiU  not  only  „    is  it  Aot  a  wanton  display  of  power?    \*^hile 

s^p  the  found^ons  of  the  Government,  but  "can  ^.j^^  Ku-klux  were  committing  *» outl-ages,"  nobody 

ahnost  change  the  stamp  of  Nature."  ^^  arrested.  From  four  to  seven  monSis  after  they 

"  Upon  this  point  I  desire  also  to  quote  from  ^a^®  Jf}"^^  to  their  "  dens  "and  society  has  re- 

♦1.A  ^^«*^«^/^*.^I*«4- ^4^  fT«A  v^«  "TVv-i.  I7:««y,7^  «  sumed  its  normal  condition,  the  Government  pounces 

the  correspondent  of  the  J^ew  York  Merald,  a  ^^^          ^j^^m.    I  defy  tie  United  States  marshal 

paper  which,  at  that  time  and  since  that  time,  ^^  produce  a  single  warrant  against  a  Ku-klux  in 

has  been  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  policy  of  which  the  alleged  offence  was  committed  within 

the  President.    Writing  from  Spartanburg,  as  three  months  past. 

late  as  November  1,  1871,  he  said : "  "I  defy  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  or 

In  this  county,  as  in  aU  others  I  have  visited,  I  ^^7  other  Senator  on  this  floor  to  adduce  one 

cannotflndany  case  of  resistance  to  the  Stete  or  the  single  instance,  out  of  all  that  he  has  ena- 

United  States  authorities.    Two  years  ago  a  couple  merated,  which  did  not  occur  three  months 

of  revenue  officers  were  forcibly  resisted  by  some  anterior  to  the  arrests  which  were  made  under 

Ku-klux  than  were  and  are  the  men  who  distil  whis-  President  of  the  United  States,  on  returning  a 

key  illicltlv  in  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  and  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Kepre- 

any  other  States  North,  and  who  resist  the  revenue  sentatives,  conceals  sedulously  the  dates  of  the 

Federal  officer  to  me,  »*  because  I  always  send  an  '^^v®  o^®^  arrested,  although  directly  asked  by 

overwhelming  force  to  arrest  them."    *^  Very  well,  the  House  of  Representatives  to  state  the  dates 

but  has   any  resistance   been   offered  I "      "  No."  of  the  alleged  offences." 

'*  Have  you  ever  tried  to  make  arrests  without  an  Mr.  Scott :  "  Does  the  Senator  desire  me  to 

■^      ^  ,                ,     ,       , .  ^r.  Blair :    "  Certainly,  the  Senator  may 

"  I  have  no  doubt  tins  is  the  gentleman  answer  if  he  wishes." 

whose  report  has  been  quoted  by  the  m^ority,  Mr.  Scott:   "As  the  Senator  says  in  very 

although  it  is  not  said,  Mi^jor  Merrill : "  broad  language  that  he  will  defy  me  to  state 

"Now,  miyor,  are  you  not  aware  that  the  sheriff  any  instance^I  will  state  that,  about  the  latter 

of  this  county,  a  one-armed  man,  has  gone  to  remote  part  of  August  or  September— I  am  not  certain 

parts  of  the  county  unattended,  arrested  men,  and  flv;^"u     *i^^  «.«»«.  y^»/.a:^.»  ^p  ♦■u^  ^^^*»»»:^^ 

bought  them  to  s/artanburg,  without  meetmg 'with  which—the  very  occasion  of  the  communica- 

opposition  1 "    "  So  I  have  heard ;  but  I  do  not  risk  ^^^n  of  the  President  was  the  fact  that  a  large 

finding  the  same  submission."   I  put  it  to  you,  read-  number  of  disguised  me%  Ku-klux,    visited 

ers,  whether  it  is  fahr  to  assume  that  a  people  will  re-  and  committed  an  outrage  upon  a  man  named 

s«tnntU  they  have  resisted  I    I  am  assured  by  some  Qnjiu,    ^^q  li^ed  very  near  to  the  line  of 

of  the  most  eminent  citizens  that  there  has  not  been  a    ^T^  iT       A       *     uiiVr'      A       1         :» 

a  day  durine  the  pilt  two  years  when  a  Federal  dep-  Spartanburg  County,  but  m  Union  County,  Mid 

uty  marshal  could  not  have  arrested  any  citizen  m  that  a  number  of  persons  who  committed  that 

the  county  unaided  by  the  militeiy.  outrage  upon  him,  or  those  who  were  supposed 

But  let  me  give  you  a  fyirther  foot :  many  of  the  to  have  committed  it  upon  him,  were  arrested, 

arrests  m  this  county  were  made  before  the  Presi-  ^  y^Q^     ^  ^^         ^^^   them.      They  were 

dent's  proclamation  appeared.   "  Why,  then,ma]or,"  y^     ,  V     .t            "©""^ow    ^  /iT  tt  '^  j  oY  i. 

I  asked,  "  was  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  wnt  of  loond  by  the  grand-jury  at  the  United  States 

habeat  corpus/*^    *^  It  was  not  suspended  because  we  court  at  Greenville,  and  they  were  acquitted 

could  not  make  arrests,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  for  the  for  want  of  sufficient  identification.    That  is 

pmpose  of  preventing  anj  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  one  case  which  occurred.    There  were  one  or 

^tato  courts  to  get  the  prisoners  away  from  us."  ^^^  ^^^^^  i^  York  County,  but  I  wUl  not  take 

'^  This  is  a  wretched  excuse,  inasmuch  as  all  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  detailing  them, 

the  State  courts  are  officered  by  members  of  but  I  give  him  the  specific  case  that  I  have  re- 

the  Republican  party,  and,  as  I  have  been  re-  ferred  to." 
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Mr.  Blair :  "  Then  the  Senator  has  given  me  and  saspending  the  privilegefl  of  the  writ  of  ha- 

one  specific  case  in  which  parties  were  arrested  heaa  corpuSy  because  the  rebellion  existed  seven 

on  suspicion  for  an  offence  committed  jast  be-  years  before  this  declaration.     The  occasion 

fore  the  declaration  of  martial  law.    The  par-  had  passed ;  there  was  no  disturbance.    The 

ties  arrested  were  acquitted  by  his  own  ac-  officers  there  admit  there  was  no  disorder.  Mj 

knowledgment,  and  he  cites  another  case  of  colleague  of  the  House,  Mr.  Van  Trump,  who 

a  destruction  of  a  school-house  in  York  Ooun-  was  there  with  the  Senator,  declares  in  his  re- 

ty.    Mr.  President,  attention  was  called  to  the  port,  which  is  unchallenged,  which  cannot  be 

fact.    These  are  the  cases.    One,  an  isolated  successfully  denied,  that  there  was  no  disturb- 

case  of  outrage,  for  which  the  suspected  per-  ance ;  that  he  knew  it  of  his  own  knowledge. 

SODS  were  acquitted,  and  another,  the  burning  The  President  does  not  pretend  that  there 

of  a  school-house  ;  and  this  is  insurrection  was.    The  Senator  cannot  make  it  appear  that 

and  rebellion  1  there  was  any ;  and  here  was  the  wanton  ex- 

**  Now,  sir,  what  is  to  prevent  any  State  or  ercise  of  this  power,  to  overthrow  the  guaran- 
any  city  or  county  in  the  United  States  from  tees  of  the  Oonstitution  for  the  persond  liber- 
being  put  under  martial  law  by  the  President,  ty  of  the  individual,  without  excuse  and  with- 
if  rebellion  and  insurrection  are  made  by  one  out  cause  I 

isolated  outrage  of  disguised  men  and  the        ^^  Martial   law   is    still  maintained  within 

burning  of  a  school-house  ?    These  are  all  that  those  nine  counties.     Hundreds  of  citizens 

are  claimed.    The  Senator  says  he  could  refer  have  been  dragged,  without  any  allegation  of 

to  one  or  two  others.    These  are  all  that  he  crime,  from  their  homes,  without  the  right  of 

thought  it  worth  while  to  put  in  his  speech  appeal  to  the  courts,  to  be  discharged  from  il- 

deHvered  here  last  Friday,  and  which  I  now  legal  custody.    Thousands,  as  has  been  said 

hold  in  my  hand.    The  President  had  not  one  by  the  Senator,  have  fled  from  their  homes, 

word  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  time  when  and  he,  in  imitation  of  the  President,  declares 

the  offences  were  oonm[iitted.  He  could  not  have  that  those  who  have  fled  fr^)m  illegal  arrest 

got  any  information  of  crimes  committed  there  confess,  by  flying,  their  guilt,  when  uney  knew 

from  the  Ku-klux  committee,  although  he  re-  that,  if  arrested,  they  would  not  have  the  right 

fers  to  the  joint  select  committee  as  being  one  of  the  writ  of  Tidbeaa  corpus*      The  Senator 

of  the  sources  of  his  information.   He  could  not  knows  well  that  they  could  be  followed  and  ar- 

have  referred  to  any  thing  stated  to  him  by  rested;   if  charges  could  be  brought  against 

that  conmiittee,  because  the  committee  never  them,  the  courts  are  open;  but  no  military ar- 

authorized  any  one  to  give  the  information  to  rest  could  be  made  outside  of  these  counties, 

the  President.    He  may  have  got  information  upon  which  the  courts  would  not  have  a  rigbt 

from  one  of  its  membcirs;  but  no  one  of  its  to  pass." 

members  could  have  given  him  information  of        The  Presiding  Officer :    ^*  No    amendment 

any  crime  or  outrage  committed  within  less  being  offered,  the  bill  will  be  reported  to  the 

than  nine  months  previous  to  the  declaration  Senate  without  amendment." 
of  martial  law,  for  no  9uch  crtme  or  outrage  is       Mr.    Alcorn,    of  Mississippi,    said :    ^*  Mr. 

;>r(7«e7^,  and  none  can  be  found  in  their  reported  President,  for  three  hundred  miles  en  the 

testimony.     Here  is  a  book  with  its  seven  Mississippi  front  in  the  State  of  Mississippi 

thousand  pages,  here  is  the  committee^s  re-  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  Eu-klux  violence 

port  made  subsequent  to  that  declaration  of  established  or  even  charged  since  the  year 

martial  law,  and,  to  justify  it,  they  name  no  1868,  within  my  knowledge.    In  all  that  vast 

crime  committed;  the  people  were  quiet,  ar-  rich  delta  that  is  now  scarce  of  labor,  sns- 

rests  were  made,  a  one-armed  sheriff  arrested  ceptible  of  the  production  of  a  bale  of  cotton 

individuals  throughout  that  district  without  aid  to  an  acre,  where  capital  seeks  to  obtain  lahor, 

or  assistance  from  any  one.  they  are  sending  out  their  emissaries,  as  I  have 

"  The  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  country  has  said,  and  agents  every  year,  to  bring  labor 

seen  proper  to  exercise  this  great  authority  there ;  and  I  undertake  to  say  there  is  not  a 

never  before  given  to  a   President   of  the  plantation  there  that  has  the  amount  of  lahor 

United  States,  yielded  against  the  protests  of  it  could  use.    In  all  those  river  counties  for 

the  ablest  Republicans  in  this  House  and  in  three  hundred  miles  not  a  man  holds  an  office 

the  other,  and  which  ought  not  to  have  been  unless,  he  holds  it  at  the  will  of  the  colored 

used  except  in  the  clearest  and  most  over-  people,  and  a  mty'ority  of  the  offices,  I  will  say 

whelming  case  of  necessity.    It  has  been  exer-  two-thirds  of  the  offices,  are  in  truth  and  in 

cised.    The  President  has  failed  to  show  to  us  fact  held  by  the  colored  people.    Is  it  possible 

that  there  existed,  at  the  time  he  exercised  that  the  courts  cannot  administer  justice  to 

this  authority,   any  ground   of  justification  the  colored  people  in  a  society  like  tiiis  ?  Is  it 

whatsoever.     Admitting  all  that  is  claimed,  possible  that  the  county  in  which  I  live,  where 

that  from  a  year  to  eighteen  months,  or  two  the  colored  population  is  seventy-six  per  cent 

years  previous,  there  had  been  such  a  condi-  x)f  the  whole ;  in  the  county  below  me,  where 

tion  of  things  as  has  been  described  by  the  Sen-  it  is  eighty  per  cent ;  in  the  county  below 

ator  in  his  eloquent  speech,  it  had  passed  that,  where  it  is  eighty-three  per  cent ;  and 

away.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  defend  the  in  the  county  below  that,  where  it  is  ninety 

exerciseof  this  power  of  declaring  martial  law,  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  justice  cannot  be  ad- 
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ministered  to  the  colored  people  *  when  we  learning,  revered  for  his  virtaes,  and  distin- 

h&ve  a  thorough  Bepablican,  a  true  man,  an  guished  throughout  the  land  as  a  jurist  sans 

excellent  lawyer,  a  man  of  unspotted  reputa-  peur  et  sans  reproche,  that  old  man,  almost 

tion,  to  preside  as  judge,  and  a  Northern  man,  singly  and  alone,  breasted  in  his  own  native 

who  is  a  citizen  of  Mississippi  in  full  accord  Mississippi  the  storm  of  rebellion ;  and  how 

with  the  Republican  party,  and  in  the  fall  did  the  Kepublican  party  repay  him  ?    When 

coniidence  of  the  colored  people,  as  prosecut-  he  came,  bearing  the  sign-manual  of  Missis- 

ing  attorney  ?  sippi  that  he  was  her  chosen  Senator  of  the 

^*  I  undertake  to  say  that  justice  is  admin-  United  States,  bringing  proof  of  bis  loyalty, 

istered  there,  and  that  there  is  no  complaint  known  far  and  wide  for  his  patriotism,  how 

in  all  that  district  of  country  that  justice  is  did  you  receive  him  ?    When  Alexander  H. 

not  administered ;  that  colored  men  sit  upon  Stephens,  the  bitter  opponent  of  secession, 

juries,  and  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  wheu  it  occurred,  sought  admittance  into  this 

jury  is  entirely  composed  of  colored  men.  Chamber    as   the    regularly-elected   Senator 

Colored  men  are  overseers  of  the  roads.    A  from  Georgia,  how  did  you   receive   him  ? 

colored  man  is  the  sheriff  of  Issaquena  County,  With  what  respect  did  you  honor  the  consti- 

appointed  by  myself.  A  colored  man  is  elected  tutional  claims  of  Mississippi  and  Georgia  for 

sheriff  of  Issaquena  County ;  a  colored  man  representation  in  the  persons  of  their  selected 

is  elected  sheriff  of  Adams  County ;  a  colored  and  distinguished  sons  ?    Did  you  treat  them 

man  is  elected  sheriff  of  Jefferson  County,  as  sovereigns  in  this  confederacy?    Did  you 

and  colored  men  are  officers  in  several  other  extend  your  fraternal  arms  and  welcome  them 

counties  in  the  State  of  Mississippi ;  and  yet  back  as  representatives  of  a  restored  Union  ? 

it  is  said  justice  cannot  be  administered  there,  No,  Senators,  no  I    Dead  to  the  teachings  of 

when  every  judge  who  sits  upon  the  bench  is  that  love  illustrated  in  the  parable  of  the 

a  Republican,  appointed  by  a  Republican  Gov-  prodigal  son,  who,  though  he  had  erred,  was 

ernor  and  confirmed  by  a  Republican  Senate,  welcomed  back  to  the  paternal  mansion  of  his 

*'I  repel  the  charge  that  justice  is  not  ad-  early  love,  you  preferred  the  guidance  of  an 

ministered  in  Mississippi.    I  assert  that  the  extreme   party  standard,  whose   success   is 

Governor  of  Mississippi,  when  he  delivered  above  patriotism,  and  which  prefers  in  its 

his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  January,  and  merciless  abuse  of  usurped  power  to  crush 

declared  that  the  condition  of  Mississippi  was  out  aU  returning  obedience  of  the  Southern 

peace,  told  the  truth ;  that  when  he  wrote  to  people  to  the  Federal  Government  or  its  laws, 

me  on  the  15th  of  May,  the  present  month,  "  You  still  persevere  in  your  unhallowed 

declaring  -  that   the  condition  of   Mississippi  warfare  upon  tnis  down-trodden  people.  With 

to-day  was  peace,  that  peace  reigns  through-  all  your  courts  open,  with  hundreds  of  indict- 

oather  borders,  the  Governor,  who  is  a  North-  ments  pending  for  the  punishment  of  these 

em  man,  but  who  is  a  citizen  of  Mississippi  secret,  illegal  combinations,   with  a   people 

interested  in  our  society,  identified  with  us,  a  denied  all  participation  in  the  government, 

part  of  us,  a  man  whom  we  all  respect,  and  broken  in  fortune,  beggared  by  their  reverses, 

who  is  entitled  to  our  respect,  told  the  truth,  with  persons  once  their  slaves  now  their  law- 

"  I  stated  the  fact  that  I  did  not  think  there  givers  and  official  superiors,  backed  by  the 

was  any  necessity  for  the  suspension  of  the  Army  and  supported  by  the  Government  of 

writ  of  habeas  corpus^  that  the  condition  of  the  United  States,  you  propose  still  to  clothe 

Mississippi  to-day  was  one  of  repose ;  that  if  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  every 

Congress  would  allow  the  people  there  to  do  military  satrap  or  subordinate  belonging  to 

something  toward  going  forward  in  the  recon-  the  Army  and  stationed  in  the  South,  in  a 

struction  of  the  State,  and  not  attempt  to  do  period  of  peace,  and  during  a  presidential 

every  thing  by  legislation,  allow  time  to  do  its  election,  with  the  dictatorial  power  at  his  dis- 

work,  and  the  effect  of  this  new  order  of  things  cretion  to  suspend  this  writ  of  habeas  corpus^ 

to  adjust  itself^  everything  would  be  in  Missis-  and  to  imprison  these  unfortunate  people  at 

fflppi  as  we  would  desire  it ;  and  that  this  in-  pleasure.    Nay,  more,  you  attempt  by  select- 

tervention,  and  this  violent  legislation  that  is  ing  isolated  instances  of  violence  and  outrage 

calculated  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  State  in  the  South,  and  scattering  them  in  speeches 

and  engender  hostilities  between  the  races  in  broadcast  through  the  land,  by  charges  that 

the  State,  is  an  intervention  that  no  man  who  Gx>rdon,  Hampton,  Butler,  in  sJl  respects  your 

is  interested  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  peers,  are  members  of  this  secret  organiza- 

this  country,  either  North  or  South,  would  de-  tion,  charged  falsely  to  be  a  political  one,  to 

sire  to  see.*'  rekindle  the  expiring  embers  of  the  late  civil 

Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky,  said :    "  The  war,  and  in  this  way  you  hope  to  arouse  a 

Senator  from  Indiana  asks  why  the  South  did  sectional  hatred  that  will  keep  you  still  in 

not  in  1866  or  1867  return  loyal  men  as  her  power. 

representatives.     Was  not  Judge  Sharkey  a  *^  And  yet  the  Senator  from  Indiana  tells  us 

loyal  man  ?    Did  he  not  resist  the  rebellion  ?  the  Republican  party  wants  peace.    Can  these 

Was  he  not  a  Union  man  in  the  broadest  sense  oppressions  continue,  can  the  guarantees  of 

dmriog  tXie  darkest  hours  of  that  conflict  ?  Old  constitutional  liberty  be  ruthlessly  disregarded 

and  veneiBble  as  he  fP«%  hoiiardd  for  his  and  the   apprehension   of  freemen   not   be 
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aronsed?    Can  our  Republican  friends  be  so  thousands.   We  have  the  testimony  of  General 
blinded  by  party  as  not  themselves  to  become  Forrest  that  at  one  time  there  were  forty 
aroused  to  the  dangerous  precedent  for  the  thousand  in  the  single  State  of  Tennessee, 
ultimate  overthrow  of  the  Constitution  which  We  cannot  doubt  that  it  embraced  hundreds 
the  enactment  of  this  measure  must  inaugu-  of  thousands  taking  those  nine  States  through, 
rate.     There  is,  there  can  be  no  exigency  It  is  distinguished  by  its  disguises,  its  hideous 
that  demands  it  now  or  will  demand  it  here-  uniform,  travelling  at  night,  committing  like 
after.    Why,  Mr.  President,  I  have  seen  and  crimes,;  one  gang  going  from  Mississippi  over 
known  from  my  boyhood  samething  of  the  into  Alabama,  if  you   please,  to   commit  a 
South.    I  have  talked  with  eminent  men  and  crime,  travelling  forty  or  fifty  miles,  while 
women  unsurpassed  in  aU  that  adoros  the  another  gang  from  Alabama  will  pass  into 
highest  type  of  manhood  or  womanhood,  and  Mississippi  to  a  place  where  they  are  total 
that  heart  must  be  as  cold  and  callous  as  strangers,  and  having  received  their  orders 
stone  that  would  not  be  touched  by  the  merci-  there  to  commit  a  murder  or  several  murders, 
less  inhumanity  and  atrocities  under  which  there  to  whip,  to  outrage,  and  to  bum.    This 
through  Federal  agencies  this  generous  people  proposition  is   fully,  overwhelmingly  estab- 
are  now  being  crushed.    And  yet  we  are  told  lished  by  the  evidence,  and  cannot  be  shaken 
that  the  perils  to  the  public  safely  demand  it.  by  the  honorable  Senators  any  more  than  they 
How?    Where?    What  Senator — ^I  care  not  can  shake  Washington  Monument  doivn  here 
who — will  point  out  in  this  mass  of  testimony  by  putting  their  fingers  upon  it. 
the  proof  of  any  overt  act  of  the  Eu-kluz  or-        *^The  character  of  that  organization  is  also 
ganizations  in  the  South  threatening  the  sub  ver-  completely  established.   What  is  it  ?  First,  that 
sion  of  Federal  or  State  Govemmeots?    Has  it  is  political  in  its  character;  that  it  is  aimed 
an  iota  of  proof  been  introduced  going  to  at  the  Republican  party  so  called.    It  is  aimed 
show  any  such  intent?    To  say  that  a  rebel-  particularly  at  the  colored  people,  first,  be- 
lion  or  insmTection  exists  in  any  part  of  our  cause  they  are   Republicans ;    secondly,  he- 
country  is  a  sham,  a  mockery.    It  is  not  true  cause  they  are  colored  people,  and  are  invested 
in  law;  it  is  not  true  in  fact.    Secret  com-  with  political  rights.     They  were   recently 
binations,  illegal  combinations,  have  existed,  slaves,  and  the  men  who  held  them  as  slaves, 
as  I  have  already  admitted.    They  have  com-  many  of  them — not  all ;  there  are  some  nohle 
mitted  acts  of  violence    that   call  for  sup-  exceptions — cannot  endure  to  see  them  as  free- 
pression.    I  am  not  the  apologist  for  force  or  men  clothed  with  equal  civil   and  political 
violence  anywhere.    Tlie  mtgesty  of  the  Con-  rights.    This  organization  is  political,  thor- 
stitution  and  the  laws  constitutes  our  safely,  oughly  and  completely  in  every  part,  although 
But  it  is  untrue,  as  I  believe,  that  these  organ-  it  has  undoubtedly  sometimes  been  employed 
izations  are  political.    It  is  equally  untrue  for  purposes  of  private  malice  or  of  private 
that  they  cannot  be  suppressed  and  put  down  gain. 

by  the  laws  and  through  the  courts.  These  "Then  what  is  its  machinery?  Murder, 
disorders  exist  everywhere.  Can  you  point  scourging,  arson,  crimes  without  a  name, 
me  to  a  State  north  or  south  of  the  Ohio  atrocities  of  every  kind.  The  principal  ma- 
River  where  outbreaks  and  secret  combina-  chinery  is  perjury,  perjury  for  self-protection 
tions  or  mobs  do  not  occasionally  commit  vio-  and  perjury  for  the  assault  of  its  enemies.  Its 
lence  ?  They  exist  in  Indiana,  and,  from  a  members  are  required  to  commit  perjury  in 
recently-published  judicial  charge  of  Judge  court  to  protect  their  fellow-members  upon 
Durham,  more  violent  deaths  have  recently  trial,  and  are  required  to  commit  perjury  to 
occurred  in  that  State  than  in  any  other  north  blacken  the  character,  destroy  the  influence, 
or  south  of  the  Ohio  River  immediately  a^ja-  or  imprison  its  enemies.  This  history  and  fea- 
cent  to  it."  ture  of  this  organization  are  overwhelming- 
Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  said:  "What  is  the  ly  established.  They  have  got  witnesses;  of 
proposition  established  by  this  testimony,  course  they  have.  The  Ku-klux  can  furnish 
overwhelmingly,  conclusively,  so  that  there  is  witnesses  upon  any  subject  to  any  required 
no  doubt  left,  and  no  man  who  reads  it  can  point.  They  can  prove  any  thing  that  maybe 
doubt  it,  unless  he  begins  to  read  with  a  preiu-  required.  If  necessary,  they  can  go  into  court 
dice  and  with  a  passion  that  take  from  his  or  they  can  go  before  this  examining  commit- 
mind  the  capacity  to  gather  and  to  oompre-  tee  and  swear  that  they  were  Republicans,  and 
hend  truth,  that  there  is  an  organized  society  walked  three  miles  on  their  hands  and  feet,  as 
armed  and  equipped,  a  homogeneous  society,  I  Tjelieve  one  of  them  said  he  had,  to  vote  the 
as  much  so  as  Masonry  or  Odd-Fellowship,  Republican  ticket." 

having  a  uniformity  of  signs,  of  pass-words,  of        Mr.  Fenton,  of  New  York,  said:  "I  do  not 

grips,  of  ceremonies,  of  oaths,  and  a  unity  of  like  to  be  discourteous  to  any  gentleman  who 

purpose,  existing  in  nine  States  of  this  Union  ?  wishes  to  speak,  and  still  I  feel  that  this  ses- 

This  organization  in  Mississippi  is  the  same  as  sion  ought  to  close ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 

it  is  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  same  that  it  is  testing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject 

in  North  Carolina,  sometimes  carrying  one  of  getting  away  from  here,  I  move  to  lay  the 

name  for  temporary  convenience  and  safety,  bill  on  the  table." 
and  sometimes  carrying  another,  embracing       The  Presiding  OflBcer:  "The  Senator fron 
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New  York  moves  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  "And  following  that: " 

table.'"*  No  bill  of  attainder  or  a  post  fado  law  shiill  be 

The  resalt  was  announced,  as  follows :  passed. 

Teas— Messrs.  Aloom,  Bayard,  Blair,  Casserly,  "  It  is  among  the  legislative  powers  of  Con- 
Cooper,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Fenton,  Hamilton  gress,  and  belongs  exclusively  to  it.  It  is  im- 
of  ^aiyland,  Johnston,  Kelly,  Worn  Saulsbury,  possible,  from  the  nature  of  the  power,  that  it 
2?d¥e'itiT'^°'            "^^  Trumbull,  Vickers,  ^^  ^^  Ijonferred  upon  another.*^  It  is'one  of 

Nats— Messrs.  Ames,  Anthony,  Boreman,  Cald-  the  most  important  in  the  Constitution,  per- 

well.  Carpenter,  Chandler,  Clayton,  Cole,  Conkling,  haps  the  most  important  to  be  found  in  that 

Corbett-  Edmunds,  Ferry  of  Miohiffan,  Flanagan,  instrument.     It  is  a  delicate  and  a  dangerous 

w^pJS^^An^KSip^iv   PaM    pi?n'  ^1;.«r  power,  by  which  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  may 

oom,   Fatterson,    Jromcroy,  i'ooL  Irratt,  JtCamsey,  f    j.  i        x-         u»          -xu     ^               ^      •j.t_     \. 

Bobertson,  ScottJ  Spencer,  iid  WiLdom-27.  ^^  taken  from  him  without  warrant,  without 

Abixst — Ue88ra.  Brownlow,  Backinghsm,  Cam-  anj  authority  shown,  and  he  imprisoned  with 

eron,  Cragin,  Davis  of  Kentucky,  Fenv  of  Uonneot-  no  redress.     He  may  lie  in  prison  and  be  de- 

ieu^  GUbertjOol.tthw«te,  Hmiatou  of  Texaa,  Ham-  prfved  of  his  liberty  without  the  means  of  in- 

Im,  "»"«".  Hill,  Hitcnoock,  Hove,  KeUotnt,  Lewis,  „„:__  j-,.-  iv,„  „-„„-  „f  vu  «««»:<.»,>««      tt 

Mirrill  oTVermont,  Morton,  Norwood,  Mee,  Saw-  V^^^  into  the  cause  of  his  commitment.     It 

Ter,  Scharz,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Stockton,  Sumner,  is  'he  most  dangerous  power  that  can  be  con- 

^iptoo,  'Wilson,  and  Wright— 29.  ferred  or  exercised. 

So  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to.  k-^1*'^?^!*"'  o^Tw?'  ""^'•it'°«.,''P«»  ^^ 
Mr.  Vickers,  of  Marylan<^  said :  «  Mr.  Presi-  "".^J®^*  f  *^«  Constitution  when  it  was  sub- 
dent,  I  do  not  propMe  to  detain  the  Senate  fitted  to  the  people  for  their  consideration 
long  at  this  early  hour  of  the  morning.  (""^  ^"  m^^on^  must  have  had  great  weight 
"I  have  examined  it  with  care,  have  given  T*    *•?«. «»™°"!'"'y  *<>  whom  he  addressed 
it  some  reflection,  and  have  come  to  the  clear  ^"'   P"'»!''»t»°°A  ««"?!"''« /!»«   ^T^ 
conclMion  that  the  bill  is  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  the 
CoMtitation.    The  Constitution  reads : "  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  speaks 

of  the  several  provisions  in  the  Oonstitution 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  wrmu  shall  not  as  follows  :  ^' 

be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  op  t.              '„  v              *.•         i.  ^i.     *t.                  ^ 

inrmaiun  the  public  safety  may  require  it.  ^^  ^^  ^^\  ^®  %  question  whether  these  are  not, 

*^                 rf       rf      -x  upon  the  whole,  of  equal  importance  with  any  which 

'^  It  is  conceded  that  there  is  no  invasion,  are  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  this  State. 

Consequently,  if  there  is  no  rebellion,  there  The  establishment  of  the  writ  of  h^  <»'?«•,  the 

:«  «.^  .»n«>i.>rx^f«-  #•«»  ♦T*/^  an<»^Ar.a:^-»  ^*  ^\A»  «»«:♦  prolubition  of  tx post  facto  laws,  and  titles  or  nobu- 

^  no  authonty  for  the  suspension  of  this  writ.  {^^^  ^  ^j^j^h  we^have  no  oorre'sponding  provisions 

raschal,  m  nis    Oommentary  on  the  Uonstitu-  in  our  oonstitution,  are  perhaps  greater  securities  to 

tion,'  says : ''  liberty  than  any  it  contains.    The  creation  of  crimes 

It  would  seem,  as  the  power  is  given  to  Congress  "ft®"*  the  commission  of  the  fact,  or,  in  other  words, 

to  suspend  the  writ  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invSion,  ^H?.  P^bjecting  of  men  to  pumshment  for  things, 

that  the  right  to  judge  whether  the  exigency  had  ™ch,  when  they  were  done,  were  breaches  of  no 

arisen  miist  exclusively  belong  to  that  body.  }»^i  ^^  the  practice  of  arbitrary  imprisonments, 

have  been  in  all  ages  the  favorite  and  most  formi> 

^^And  he  refers   to    Martin    vs,   Mott,    12  dable  instruments  of  tyranny. 

Wheaton,  19;  and  Judge  Story's  Oommen-  "  The  observations  of  the  eminent  commen- 
taries^ 1842.  We  have  here  a  decision  of  the  tator  in  reference  to  the  latter  are  well  worthy 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  the  of  recital: " 

Commentaries  of  Judge  Story,  asserting  that  to  bereave  a  man  of  life,  or  by  violence  to  con- 
Congress  has  no  right  to  delegate  this  power  flscate  his  estate  without  accusation  or  trial,  would 
to  another.  If  the  Supreme  Court  Is  any  au-  be  so  gross  and  notorious  an  act  of  despotism  as  must 
thority  with  the  Senate,  if  Judge  Story's  Com-  *t  once  convey  the  alarm  of  tyranny  throughout  the 
raentaries  are  to  have  any  weight  with  this  whole  nation;  but  confinement  ot  the  person,  by 

V   1      T  J * K.^^         ^   ^»e""   '  *""  """'  secretly  hurrying  him  to  lail,  where  his  suffermgs 

body,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  vote  to  confer  are  unknown  or  forgotten,  is  a  less  public,  a  leis 

upon  the  President  the  authonty  which  is  ex-  striking,  and  therefore  a  more  dangerous  engine  of 

clusively  its  own.  arbitrary  government. 

"This  power  can  only  be  exercised  when  "  As  a  remedy  for  this  fatal  evil,  he  is  every- 

the  exigency  arises.    Who  is  to  judge  of  the  where  peculiarly  emphatic  in  his  encomiums 

existence  of  the  contingency  when  the  power  on  the  hdbeas  corptis  act,  which  in  one  place 

is  to  be  brought  into  operation?  Congress.   It  he  calls  *the  bulwark  of  the  British  Constitu- 

is  found  among  the  legislative  powers  of  Con-  tion.' 

gress.  The  very  clause  that  precedes  it  reads:"  "Before  this  writ  can  be  suspended  there 

The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  ^^^  ^?  ^^^  ^^  evidence  laid    before  the 

tny  of  the  States  now  oxistinff  shall  think  proper  to  power  that  is  to  suspend  it.     These  facts  and 

admit  shall  not  be  prohibited l)y  the  Congress  prior  this  evidence  must  be  considered  and  examined. 

to  the  year  1808,  etc.  There  are  thought,  deliberation,  judgment  to 

"And  then  follows  the   clause   we   have  ^®  exercised,  and  there  is   discretion  after 

nnder  consideration :  "  *^o  facts  ai*©  exhibited  and  collated.    There 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  eorpua  shall  ™"!*  ^®  »  ^^^^^  discretion  whether  the  writ 

tiot  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  shall  issue  or  not;  and  was  it  ever  known 

or  bvasion  the  pablio  safety  may  require  it.  that  a  discretionary  power  could  be  transfer*- 

VOL.  xa.— 14    A  . 
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red  ?      When     a    court    has     discretionary  against  the  ffovemmeDt  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful 

power  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  exercise  of  f?J  *^^??f  ^^r"!?,^^^^^^ 

r    .   J           J.      a    V            Tu^  ^:    ^  ji- i^^^  tionor  the  Leffifllatureoi  such  Btate,  or  oftheKxecu- 
lts  judgment.     So  here.     There  is  a  discretion  ^^^^  /^hen  the   Legislature  cannot  be  convened), 

after  the  evidence  is  produced.  to  caU  forth  such  number  of  the  militia  of  any  other 

**  Mr.  President,  does  the  public  safety,  the  State  or  States  as  may  bo  applied  for,  as  he  jjmj 

very  existence  of  one  of  the  States  or  of  the  j^dge  sufficient  to  suppress  such  insurrection. 

Government,  require  the  interposition  of  the  <^  That  act  is  a  construction  placed  by  tLe 

authority  of  Congress  for  the  suspension  of  very  framers  of  the  Constitution  upon  the 

this  great  writ  of  right,  so  dear  to  every  Amer-  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  1  have 

ican  heart,  and  the  exercise  of  this  dangerous  read.    The  power  given  by  die  Constitation 

power  ?    it  is  called  by  the  English  commen-  is  not  given  in  terms  to  the  legislative  depart- 

tators  a  bulwark  of  liberty.    What  sort  of  lib-  ment  nor  the  executive  department,    it  Id 

erty  is  that  which  can  be  taken  from  an  indi-  conferred  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 

vidual  by  the  ijpse  dixit  of  one  man  ?    Is  the  States  in  general,  and  the  last  clause  in  the 

Tidbeas  corpus^  when  it  can  be  suspended  at  section  which  declares  the  power  of  Congress, 

any  time,  a  bulwark  of  American  liberty?  authorizes  Congress  to  pass  all  laws  which 

What  security  has  the  citizen  for  his  liberty  or  shall  be  needful  and  proper  to  carry  into  exe- 

freedom  from  incarceration,  when  Congress  cution  the  powers  which  this  Constitation 

may  invest  the  President  at  any  moment,  in  a  confers  upon  this  Government.    In  execution 

time  of  profound  peace  and  quiet,  when  there  of  this  Constitution,  Congress  passed  that  law 

is  no  tumult  and  no  combination  to  overturn  vesting  this  discretion  in  the  President  to  call 

or  to  resist  the  laws,  with  the  power  to  sus-  out  the  militia  for  the  purposes  specified  in 

pend  this  great  writ  ?    What  security  is  there  this  act.    That  is  the  construction  of  the  very 

for  personal  liberty  when  such  a  power  is  '  framers  of « the  Constitution.    Now,  the  other 

placed  in  the  hands  of  any  man  ?     W  hy,  sir,  section  is ; " 

Congress  could  not  exercise  the  power  now.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  hdbeaa  corput  shall  not 

constitutionally,  itself,  and  if  it  cannot  exer-  be  suApended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 

cise  the  power  itself,  how  can  it  transfer  the  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

authority  to  another  ?  **  The  writ  of  TiabeaB  corpus  shall  not  be  bus- 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  without  pended,  etc.,  by  whom  ?    Not  by  Congress, 

amendment.  not  by  the  President,  but,  by  plain  implication, 

Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Wisconsin,  said:  "Mr.  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
President,  if  I  were  ambitious  to  make  a  power  is  conferred  in  genewd  upon  the  Gov- 
speech  on  this  question,  I  should  select  some  emment  to  suspend  this  writ  in  the  cases  men- 
occasion  other  than  this.  In  these  little  hours  tioned  in  this  section.  How  is  that  power  to 
of  the  gray  morning,  when  half  the  Senators  be  executed  ?  Certainly  under  and  in  pureu- 
are  home  and  three-fourths  of  the  other  half  ance  of  law.  Congress  may  sit  here  the  year 
are  fast  asleep,  and  the  galleries  are  empty  round  and  judge  of  all  these  emergencies,  and 
and  everybody  weary,  I  certainly  shall  not  suspend  the  writ  upon  each  day  when  the 
enter  on  any  philippic  against  Democracy,  emergency  happens  to  be  in  full  force ;  or  it 
upon  any  discussion  of  the  general  political  may,  following  the  precedent  of  the  act  of 
questions  of  the  day,  or,  indeed,  upon  any  1795,  confer  this  power  upon  the  President  to 
pretence  make  a  speech  on  any  subject  what-  suspend  the  writ  when  the  contingency  speci- 
ever.  Nevertheless,  I  intend  to  vote  for  this  fied  in  this  section  shall  happen.  In  one  case 
bill,  and  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  justice  to  my-  as  in  the  other  the  power  is  delegated  by 
self  and  my  constituents  that  I  should  state  Congress,  and  it  is  clearly  within  that  power 
and  place  upon  the  record  in  language  as  dry  which  is  given  to  Congress  to  make  all  laws 
as  a  stick  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  cast  needful  and  proper  for  the  execution  of  eiery 
that  vote.    The  Constitution  provides  that" —  power  conferred  upon  the  General  GoTcrn- 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  ment.     Now,  the  act  before  us  which  weare 

in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  jcfovernment,  and  continuing  is  this — I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to 


domestio  violence.  the  act  jof  April  20,  1871,  as  follows : 

"  Congress,  in  1795,  while  Washington  was  Sbo-  *•  That  whenever  m  any  State  or  purt  of  a 
yet  President  and  he  approved  the  act  passed  l^^^l^^'f,  ^'K^Jl  T S^ni!^l  JS 
an  act  the  first  section  of  which  is  as  follows :  "  ^ruxJ  and  so  numerous  and  powerful  as  to  be  abk, 
That  whenever  the  United  States  shall  be  invaded,  by  violence,  to  either  overthrow  or  set  at  defiance 
or  be  in  Imminent  danger  of  invasion  iVom  any  for-  tbe  constituted  authorities  of  such  State,  and  of  the 
elgn  nation  or  Indian  tribe,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  United  States  within  such  State,  or  when  the  consti- 
President  of  the  United  States  to  call  forth  such  tuted  authorities  are  in  complicity  with,  or  shaU  con- 
number  of  the  militia  of  the  State,  or  States,  most  nive  at  the  unlawful  purposes  of  such  powerful  aDU 
convenient  to  the  place  of  danger,  or  scene  of  action,  armed  combinations ;  and  whenever,  oy  reaeon  01 
as  ho  may  judge  necessaiv  to  repel  such  invasion,  either  or  all  of  the  causes  aforesaid,  the  conviction  oi 
and  to  issue  his  orders,  for  that  purpose^  to  such  such  offenders  and  the  preservation  of  the  public  safe- 
officer  or  officers  of  the  militia  as  he  shall  think  ty  shall  become  in  such  district  impracticable,  in  eveiy 
proper.    And  in  case  of  an  insurrection  in  any  State  such  case  such  combinations  shall  be  deemed  a  re- 
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bellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,    patent  to  the  Government,  or  to  such  officer 
■nd  during  the  continuance  of  such  rebellion,  and    ^f  the  Government  as  Congress  shaU  appoint 


the  United  States,  when  in  his  judgment  the  public  Constitution  to  enact  that  section, 

safety  shall  require  it,  to  suspend  tne  privileges  of  "I  know  that  an  ingenious  and  plausible 

the  writ  of  habeas  eorpuiy  t^  end  that  such  rebel-  argument  may  be  made  against  this  power, 

hon  may  be  overthrown :  Fravtded^  That  all  the  pro-  „„%k^,«  ^„„  i^  ^««;«o*  „«r^^„,..«  ««.i  ™:««Z 

visions  if  the  second  section  of  an  act  entided  '^An  ^  there  may  be  agamst  any  power  Mid  against 

act  relating  to  habeas  earput^  and  regulating  judicial  any  act  that  was  ever  passed  in  the  world ; 

proceedings  in  certain  cases,''  approved  March  8,  but  I  believe  that  this  act,  although  it  may  be 

13^,  which  relate  to  the  discharge  of  Drisoners  other  conceded  that  it  goes  very  near  the  extreme 

than  prisoners  of  war,  wid  t^'^^WXy.^^"^^^^  limit  of  our  power,  is  still  within  those  limits 

to  obey  the  order  of  the  court,  shall  be  in  full  force  j  ai.  i.  ^    -ir       j.i              *•*.!.•       ^               x 

so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  to  the  provisions  of  ^^  V^^t  we  have  the  constitutional  power  to 

this  section :  Provided  fuHher,  That  the  President  pass  it." 

shall  flrst  have  made  proclamation,  as  now  provided  Mr.  Thurman :  "  Mr.  President,  we  are  mak- 

bv  W,  commwidinff  such  insurgents  to  disperse :  j^g  to-night  a  precedent  the  influence  of  which 

iii4;^W«Ja««>,tliat  the  provisions  of  this  sec-  J     not  cease  as  long  aa  this  Government 

tion  shall  not  be  in  force  after  the  end  of  the  next  ^  -i,  ,    *!  v«aoo  oo  iv/115  cw  «  «  viv  ^^uiuv^uu 

regular  session  of  Congress.  shall  last.    It  is  to  be  a  precedent  on  the  side 

of  liberty  or  on  tlie  side  of  despotism;  and 

Mr.  Carpenter :  "  Mr.  President,  the  ques-  that  consideration  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  me 
tion  19  whether  this  section  is  constitutional,  for  troubling  the  Senate  with  a  few  words  in 
My  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Thurman)  sugjgests  reply  to  what  has  just  been  said, 
to  me  in  an  undertone  that  the  act  which  I  "  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Carpen- 
have  read  of  1795  does  not  provide  for  the  sus-  ter)  agrees  with  me  that  the  power  to  suspend 
pension  of  the  hcbbeas  carpus.  This  is  true.  I  the  writ  of  TidbecLS  carpus  is  given  to  the  Gov- 
did  not  cite  it  for  that  purpose.  I  cited  it  emment  and  can  only  be  exercised  in  pur- 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  a  pow-  suanoe  of  law.  Wlien  he  says  that  it  is  given 
er  which  is  by  the  Constitution  delegated  to  to  the  Government,  I  do  not  think  he  speaks 
the  Government  in  gross,  so  to  speak,  not  dis-  quite  accurately,  for  the  Government  is  com- 
tributed  among  the  departments,  is  to  beregu-  posed  of  three  departments,  legislative,  exec- 
uted by  law  under  the  last  clause  of  the  legis-  utive,  and  judicial,  and  certainly  it  is  in  no 
lative  article  conferring  upon  Congress  its  spe-  wise  conferred  upon  the  judicial  department 
cific  powers,  and  whether  that  be  to  raise  an  to  determine  whether  the  privilege  of  this 
army,  to  suppress  an  insurrection,  or  to  sus-  writ  shall  be  suspended  or  not ;  nor  in  any 
pend  the  writ  of  Tidbea^s  carpus^  both  powers  proper  sense  can  it  be  said  to  be  conferred 
being  conferred  upon  the  Government  and  not  upon  the  executive  department  of  the  Govem- 
upon  any  partacular  department,  the  principle  ment :  for  what  is  the  executive  department 
of  coarse  is  precisely  the  same.  of  the  Government  ?     It  is  that  department 

"The  question  now  is  whether  this  act  be  which  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
constitutional.  It  will  be  conceded  to  be  con-  law.  The  Constitution  is  the  highest  law,  and 
stitutional  if  it  specifles  here  a  case  within  the  the  laws  enacted  by  the  legislative  department 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  if  it  be  are  the  remainder  of  the  body  of  the  law,  and 
competent  for  Congress  to  delegate  the  power  it  is  simply  to  execute  these  laws  that  the  ex- 
to  the  President  to  suspend  the  writ  when  the  ecutive  department  is  ordained  and  instituted, 
emergency  does  happen.  Upon  tlie  last  branch  So  that  in  the  nature  of  things  the  power  to 
of  the  subject  I  cited  the  act  of  1795.  Upon  decide  whether  the  privilege  of  the  writ  shall 
the  first  branch,  as  to  whether  this  makes  a  be  suspended — a  power  which  requires  the 
case  of  insurrection,  I  refer  my  honorable  exercise  of  judgment  and  of  discretion,  of  voli- 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  to  tion — ^must  necessarily  belong  to  the  legislative 
authorities  which  they  cannot  question,  to  the  department  of  the  Government.  In  its  nature 
decisions  of  all  the  Federal  judges  during  the  it  is  not  an  executive  power,  for,  as  I  have 
fugitive-slave  law  days,  to  the  charge  to  a  said,  the  executive  power  is  a  power  to  exe- 
grand-jury  by  B.  R.  Curtis,  published  in  the  cute  the  law.  In  its  nature  it  is  not  a  judicial 
Tjiw  Reporter^  and  the  elaborate  and  perfectly  power,  for  the  judicial  power  never  comes  in- 
sound  opinion  of  Justice  Nelson  to  a  grand-  to  exercise,  as  has  been  repeatedly  decided  by 
jury  in  New  York,  reported  in  *  Blatchford*s  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  until 
Reports,'  where  both  these  eminent  jurists  there  is  a  case,  which  me&ns  a  plaintiff  and  a 
charged  the  grand-jury  that  if  a  number  of  defendant  in  a  court  of  justice.  So  that  it 
men  combined  together  to  resist  the  execution  necessarily  follows  that  the  power  to  suspend 
of  a  general  law,  and  assembled  in  force,  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  is  a  legislative  power, 
is,  in  numbers,  by  force  to  prevent  its  execu-  We  are  agreed  upon  this ;  but  the  Senator 
tion,  that  was  levying  war  against  the  United  from  Wisconsin  thinks  it  is  a  sufficient  com- 
States,  and  was  high-treason.  pliance  with  the  Constitution  for  Congress  to 

^*  Within  those  authorities  the  case  specified  enact  a  law  which  authorizes  the  President  to 

in  this  section  is  clearly  a  case  of  insurrection,  suspend  the  privilege  on  the  happening  of 

and  that  insmrection  occurring  and  becoming  certain  contingencies  or  of  certain  events,  of 
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which,  not  Congress,  but  the  President  is  to  hibitory  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  shall 
be  the  judge.  There  is  where  our  difference  not  be  suspended  unless  when  in  cases  of  re- 
is.  And  now  he  cites  the  a,ct  of  1795  as  proof  bellion  or  invasion  the  public  safetj  shall 
of  the  fact  that  the  President  may  be  invested  require  it.  It  is  a  verj  different  thing  from  a 
with  a  power  which  primarily  rests  in  the  provision  that  Congress  may  provide  for  call- 
legislative  department  of  the  Government,  ing  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
But  that  is  an  entire  mistake.  The  act  of  1795  the  Union  which  must  be  executed  aU  the 
did  not  provide  for  the  suspension  of  the  writ  time,  or  to  suppress  insurrections  which  must 
of  habeas  corpus  at  all.  \Vhat  did  it  provide?  be  suppressed  whenever  they  occur,  or  to  re- 
Let  me  refer  to  the  first  and  second  sections  pel  invasions  which  must  be  repelled  when- 
of  that  aet : "  ever  they  happen. 

That  whenever  the  United  States  shall  be  invaded,  "  So  much  for  that.     Now  we  come  to  the 

or  be  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion  from  any  for-  next  clause :  " 

eign  nation  or  Indian  tribe,  it  shall  be  lawful  lor  the  j^^^  j^  case  of  insurrection  in  any  State  ag«nst 

President  of  the  IJmted  bUites  to  call  forth  such  ^^  government  thereof,  it  shall  be^Iawful  f^e 

number  of  the  mihtia  of  the  State  or  States  most  preafdent  of  the  United  States,  on  appUcation  of  the 

convenient  to  the  place  of  danger  or  scene  of  ac  ion  Legislature  of  such  State,  or  oi'  the  Ixecutive  (when 

as  he  may  judge  necessaiy  to  repel  such  mvasion,  the*"  LegUlature  cannot  ie  convened),  to  call  forth 

and  te  issue  his  orders  for  that  nimpose  to  such  officer  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^f  ^^e  militia  of  any  other  State  or 

or  officers  of  the  mihtia  as  he  shall  think  proper.  g^^^^^  ^^  j^^y  ^^       ^^^^  ,^^^  ^  ho  may  judge  suffi- 

"That  is  not  the  exercise  of  the  power  cient  to  suppress  such  insurrection, 

under  the  guarantee  clause,  but  it  is  the  exer-  a  y^Q  jja^g  geen  that  that  relates  to  insur- 

cise  of  another  power  in  the  Constitution,  the  rection,  and  comes  under  the  same  clause  of 

power  to  call  forth  the  militia:  "  the  Constitution,  *to  provide  for  calling  forth 

TheConCTess  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  call-  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 

ing  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions ; ' 

suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions  and  that  refers  not  only  to  insurrection  Ukk 

"That  is  one  of  the  powers  of  Congress  i^  connection  with  another  clause  of  the  Con- 
under  section  eiglit  of  the  first  article.  stitution  to  suppress  insurrections  against  the 

"Now,  what  IS  that  power?  It  is  not  a  General  Government,  but  also  insurrections 
power,  as  m  the  case  of  the  suspension  of  the  against  a  State,  but  with  this  difference:  that 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  decide  when  the  pub-  j^  regard  to  insurrection  against  a  State  there 
he  safety  requires  the  suspension  of  the  wnt.  ^g  ^^  power  (and  this  very  act  is  drawn  upon 
It  is  not  expressed  in  such  words  as  require  that  theory)  to  call  forth  the  militia  where 
Congress  to  decide  whether  the  casus  has  the  insurrection  is  simply  against  the  author- 
arisen  or  not ;  but  it  is  a  power  to  provide--  ity  ^f  a  State  and  not  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
to  provide  how  ?— to  provide  by  law  m  anti-  ernment,  unless  the  State  shall  require  it. 
cipation  of  such  a  case ;  and  therefore  under  ^et  us  turn,  therefore,  to  the  guarantee  clans*: 
that  Congress  might  well  enough  provide  for  ^f  ^he  Constitution :  " 

a  calling  forth  the  militia      It  is  f  curious  The  United  States  shall  guanmtee  to  eveiy  State  ir. 

thing;  so  jealous  were  our  fathers  ot  the  rights  t^jig  Union  a  republican  form  of  ^ovemmenl,  and 

of  the  States  that  the  Constitution  did  not  shall  protect  cacn  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  cq 

give  Congress  the  power  to  call  forth  the  mili-  npplicution  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive 

tia  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  only  the  right  to  C^'^en  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened),  agaimt 

call  them  when  it  was  necessary,  as  this  clause  ^^™®^"°  ^^^  ^^^' 

specifies,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  "*The  United  States  shall  guarantee,^  it 

suppress  insurrection,  and  repel  invasion.  But  *  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion.^ '' 

there  is  the  power  to  provide  for  calling  them  Mr.  Carpenter :  **  Whether  Congress  is  in 

forth  whenever  it  may  be  necessary.    It  is  session  or  not  ? " 

necessary  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union  all  Mr.  Thurman :  "  Yes,  whether  Congress  is 
the  time  whether  Congress  is  in  session  or  is  in  session  or  not,  and  in  that  case  wheUier  the 
not.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  to  suppress  State  applies  for  it  or  not ;  but,  so  far  as  insur- 
insurrection  at  all  times  whether  Congress  is  rection  against  the  State  is  concerned,  it  i? 
in  session  or  not.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  only  to  act  in  case  the  Legislature  when  in 
for  repelling  invasion  at  all  times  whether  session,  or  the  Executive  when  the  Legisla- 
Congress  is  in  session  or  not.  But  it  is  not  ture  cannot  be  convened,  shall  apply  to  the 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  suspension  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  This  pro- 
writ  of  haheas  corpus  at  all  times  whether  vision  of  the  Constitution  makes  the  applies- 
Congress  is  in  session  or  not;  and  so  jealous  tion  by  the  Legislature  of  a  State  or  by  the 
were  our  forefathers  of  that  that  they  did  not  Executive  of  a  State  conclusive  evidence  of 
say  that  Congress  should  have  power  to  pro-  the  fact  that  there  is  such  an  insurrection, 
vide  for  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  "  But,  Mr.  President,  I  was  speaking  of  this 
corpus  in  case  of  insurrection  or  invasion,  clause : " 

There  is  no  such  language  as  that,  that  Con-  The  privileffe  of  the  writ  of  habeas  oorpvs  shall  net 
gress  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  sus-  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  or  rebeJhon  or 
pension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  but  the    invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

words  are  mandatory,  and  negative,  and  pro-        "We  admit  that  the  power  to  suspend  is  a 
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legislative  power.    That  being  the  case,  if  yon  what  a  rebellion  is.    Our  ancestors  who  made 

can  aathorize  the  President  in  his  discretion  the  Constitution  knew  what  constituted  a  re- 

to  suspend  it  for  six  months,  yon  may  author-  bellion,  for  they  had  just  come  out  of  one  in 

ize  him  to  suspend  it  by  a  law  which  has  no  every  respect  a  rebellion.    They  knew  what 

limit  upon  it  at  all,  and  therefore  in  legal  con-  the   Monmouth   rebellion    was ;    they  knew 

templation  is  to  exist  for  all  time.    If  you  can  what  the  rebellion  of  1680  was ;  they  lived  in 

authorize  him  to  suspend  it  from  now  until  the  midst  of  the  great  French  rebellion  and 

the  4th  of  March  next,  yon  may  make  it  a  per-  were  familiar  with  the  history  of  rebellions; 

inanent  statute  on  your  statute-book,  which  then  they  were  identified  with  their  own  ex- 

implles  that  it  is  to  last  as  long  as  the  Govern-  perience  as  marked  almost  every  page  of  his- 

ment  shidl  endure.    If  you  can  do  that,  then  tory  they  read,  and  therefore  they  wanted  no 

Congress  has  given  up  its  legislative  power,  critical  definition  of  it  in  the  Constitution, 

has  been  guilty  of  a  perfect  self-abnegation  in  What  is  it?    Re  and  lellare — ^to  war  again ;  it 

that  respect,  and  that  great  privilege,  which  is  armed  resistance  to  that  authority  to  which 

was  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  our  forefathers,  you  owe  allegiance.    That  is  what  constitutes 

that  they  did  not  allow  it  to  be  suspended  rebellion.     A  rebellion  is  in  itself  as  much 

even  by  Congress  when  there  was  flagrant  fixed'  in  its  proportions  and  known  to  the 

war  with  a  foreign  nation,  unless  our  soil  was  world  as  any  other  fact  can  be.    To  attach  to 

invaded,  may  be  given  into  the  hands  of  a  the  fact  that  an  individual  is  deprived  of  the 

single  man.  privilege  of  voting  for  any  cause,  or  is  de- 

''  When  is  it  proposed  to  pass  this  bill  ?  prived  of  any  high  right  as  a  citizen  or  as  a 
When  a  presidential  election  is  pending,  when  person,  or  to  say  that  a  combination  or  con- 
tlie  man  into  whose  hands  this  power  is  given  spiraoy,  if  you  please,  of  two  or  more  persons 
is  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  that  office ;  for  any  such  purposes  does  constitute  a  rebel- 
then  his  supporters  in  the  Congress  of  the  lion  is  beyond  my  comprehension  of  what  a 
United  States,  more  regardful  of  his  success  in  rebellion  really  is.  We  have  just  passed 
the  election  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  power  through  one  mighty  in  all  its  parts,  and  then 
of  their  own  party  than  of  the  welfare  of  the  to  compare  it,  nay,  even  the  smallest  fragment 
country  and  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  of  it,  to  the  rebellion  that  Congress  would 
are  for  yielding  up  the  power  the  Constitution  create  by  the  statute  to  which  this  bill  is  pro- 
vests  in  them  and  devolving  it  upon  a  man  who  posed  as  an  amendment,  makes  the  contrast 
can  use  it  in  order  to  reelect  himself.  so  supremely  ridiculous  that  one  could  hardly 

"  Mr.  President,  nothing  that  I  can  say  suppose  that  the  representatives  of  the  Amer- 

could  present  this  measure  in  a  stronger  light  ican  people  could  dignify  such  legislation  with 

than  these  few  tvords.    I  say  that  my  friend  the  forms  of  law. 

from  Wisconsin,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  and  "Constructive    rebellion    should   be   con- 

with  all  his  diligence,  has  utterly  failed  to  demned  as   constructive   treasons  are   now. 

justify  this  bill.'^  This  bill  proposes  to  continue  in  force  the 

Mr.    Hamilton,  of  Maryland,   said:    ^^Mr.  fourth  section  of  the  original  act,  and  this 

President,  I  object  to  this  bill  because  it  is  for  fourth  section  declares  that  the  occurring  of 

the  legislative  department  of  this  Government  certain  things  *  shall  be  deemed '  a  rebellion, 

to  determine  when  the  public  safety  requires  and  that  thereupon,  and  if  he  considers  the 

the  suspension  of  the  writ.    I  would  clothe  no  public  safety  as  requiring  it,  the  President 

Executive  with  such  power.      I  would  not  shall  exercise  this  power  of  suspension.    Why, 

clothe  the  best  man  in  Christendom  with  it.  sir,  if  you  have  a  legislative  power  to  deter- 

I  would  not  have  clothed  George  Washington  mine  what  a  rebellion  is,  and  to  say  that  cer- 

with  this  power  under  any  circumstance ;  nor  tain  things  committed  by  individuals,  or  a 

was  he  ever  clothed  with  it.    Much  less  would  combination  of  two  or  more  of  them,  shall  be 

I  undertake  to  clothe  the  present  Executive  rebellion,  although  wanting  the  characteristics 

with  it,  with  his  surroundings,  and  with  the  of  a  rebellion,  as  by  the  common  assent  of 

faint  conception  he  has  manifested  in  his  ad-  mankind  rebellion  is  known,  and  as  it  was  in- 

minist ration  for  the  personal  rights  of  the  peo-  corporated  in  the  Constitution,  is  the  end  of 

pie.  Tbeotherdiscretion,  tliatis  astothefacts  written,  defined,  limited,  constitutional  gov- 

declared  by  the  original  act  to  constitute  a  ernment.    It  is  going  back  centuries,  even  be- 

rebellion,  is  not  so  material.    But  there  is  fore  the  days  of  Edward  III.,  when  what  con- 

another  matter  to  which  I  do  object,  and  that  stituted  treason  depended  upon  the  opinions 

is  to  this  oonstructive   rebellion.      Senators  of  judges,  and  when  there  was  no  limit  to 

know  well  that  in  ages  gone  by  these  doc-  either  general  or  legislative  power." 

trines  of  oonstruction  were  without  limitation.  Mr.  Saulsbury,   of  Delaware,  said:    ^*Mr. 

Constmctive  treasons  were  both  feared  and  President,  I  did  not  intend  to  occupy  any  of 

fought  by  our  ancestors  for  centuries.    They  the  time  of  the  Senate  on  this  question.    I  dis- 

fought  against  constructive  treasons  as  those  cussed  at  some  length  the  subject  when  the 

of  us  who  are  opposing  this  bill  are  now  fight-  original  bill  was  before  ns  at  the  last  session, 

ioj;  against  constructive  rebellions.    We  know  and  have  no  disposition  to  do  so  now  ;  but  I 

what  a  rebellion  is  by  much  experience;  lately  cannot  consent  that  a  measure  of  this  kind 

by  sad  and  bloody  experience  do  we  know  shall  pass  this  body  without  at  least  entering 
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my  protest  against  its  enactment.  Sir,  I  take  day,  jon  propose  to  clothe  the  President  of  the 
occasion  to  say  that  I  am  prond  to  he  asso-  United  States  with  the  fearful  power  of  de- 
ciated  with  gentlemen  on  this  floor  who  are  priving  the  citizens  of  tiiis  Aree  country  of  the 
raising  their  voices  in  protest  against  a  meas-  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  You  cod- 
ure  so  iniquitous  and  monstrous.  While  we  fer  upon  him  immunity  to  do  that  which  led 
are  in  a  minority  here,  we  have  stniggled  to  to  the  impeachment  of  Clarendon,  and  which 
oppose  this  legislation  which  is  striking  down  if  attempted  by  Charles  would  have  cost  him 
the  very  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  country ;  his  head.  And  why  do  yon  propose  to  confer 
we  have  interposed  by  our  votes  and  by  our  upon  the  President  this  power? 
voice  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  people  and  **  The  excuse  is  made  that  crimes  are  corn- 
in  defence  of  that  liberty  secured  to  us  by  our  mitted  in  certain  Southern  States.  I  am  not 
fathers.  here  to  deny  that  crime  may  exist  in  the 

*'  Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  proposed  by  Southern  States ;  but,  let  me  ask,  whose  fault 

this  bill?    The  bill  now  under  consideration  it  is  that  it  does  exist?    I  say  it  here,  and  I 

proposes  to  continue  the  enactment  of  April,  say  it  in  the  presence  of  the  minority  of  the 

1871.    What  are  the  provisions  of  that  law  ?  Senate,  that  a  large  measure  of  the  crimes 

It  undertakes  in  substance  to  declare  that  cer-  which  may  exist  in  the  Southern  States  exist 

tain   crimes   enumerated    therein    shall    be  there  because  of  the  legislation  of  the  majority 

deemed   rebellion.     *  Rebellion '  has  a  fixed  of  Congress.    That  people  after  the  termina- 

and  definite  meaning,  and  was  understood  at  tion  of  the  war,  though  despoiled  of  their 

the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con-  property,  though  mourning  their  dead,  were 

stitution  to  be  armed  resistance  to  rightful  au-  comparatively  peaceful  and  happy.    But  you 

thority.    It  is  something  different  from  the  stepped  in  with  your  legislation.     In  order 

mete  existence  of.  ordinary  crimes ;  and  yet  that  you  might  control  the  politics  of  the  comi- 

the  language  of  the  act  of  April,  1871,  is  that  try,  you  stirred  up  strife  between  the  white 

certain    aces,  therein   enumerated,  shall   be  men  and  the  negroes ;  and  yon  ought  to  take 

deemed  rebellion,  not  that  they  are  rebellion,  to  yourselves  the  unwholesome  and  unpleasant 

not  that  they  have  ever  been  considered  re-  recollection  that  at  least  a  portion,  and  a  large 

hellion  by  any  civilized  country  in  the  world,  portion,  of  whatever  crimes  may  exist  there  is 

but  for  the  purposes  of  that  enactment  those  justly  attributable  to  the  legislation  which  yon 

crimes  are  to  be  deemed  rebellion.    That  is  yourselves  have  enacted, 
the  provision  of  your  law.  "  But  suppose  crime  does  exist  there,  have 

"In  order  to  justify  the  power  with  which  you  not  Federal  courts  in  every  State  in  this 

you  mean  to  clothe  the  President,  you  declare  Union,  and  are  not  those  courts  clothed  with 

that  the  acts  which  you  enumerate  in  certain  ample  power  to  suppress  it?    You  have  the 

sections  of  the  law  shall  be  deemed  rebellion,  judges,  yon  have  the  marshals,  you  have  all 

and  then  confer  upon  the  President  absolute  the  machinery  for  extirpating  crime  in  every 

power  to  suppress  that  rebellion  which  you  State  in  this  Union,  and,  if  you  do  not  do  it 

yourselves  create.     You  call  that  rebellion  through  the  medium  of  the  Federal  courts,  it 

which  never  has  been  regarded  as  rebellion  is  your  fault ;  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Pemo- 

under  any  law  in  any  civilized  country;  and,  to  oratic  party." 

suppress  the  rebellion  which  you  have  thus       The  Presiding  Officer:  " The  question  is  on 

proclaimed  by  your  statute,  you  clothe  the  ordering  the  bill  to  be  engrossed  and  read  the 

President  of  the  United  States  not  only  with  third  time." 

the  power  of  employing  the  Army  and  the       The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 

Navy,  but  you  clothe  him  with  a  frightful  third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third  time, 
power  of  declaring  martial  law  and  suspend-        The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
ing  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  denying  to       The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

the  people  of  this  country  the  rights  which  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  the  result  was 

were  secured  to  them  by  their  fathers  in  the  announced  as  follows: 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Tsas — Messrs.  Ames,  Anthony,  Boremaxi,  Cald- 

"Sir,  the  right  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ^«^b  Carjgnter,  Chandler,  Clayton,  Cole,  Conkling, 
is  a  right  whicl.  is  the  heritage  of  freeihenjit  i?.tnX?ferH.inI^7L^^  0?^; 
came  to  us  not  by  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Osborn,  Patterson,  Pome- 
Constitution.  It  descended  to  us  as  our  in-  roy,  Poole,  Pratt,  Bobertson,  Sawyer,  Scott,  and 
heritance  from  our  forefathers;  and  for  two  Spenoer— 28.  .  «  i 
hundred  years  that  writ  has  been  sacred  in  ^  Nats-Mcssps   Alcorn,  Bayard,  Blair,  CassCTiy, 

T?««i««^      T«  *u^  A ^c  n\ 1      TT  V  Cooper,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Hamilton  of  Marj- 

England.  In  the  days  of  Charies  11.  even  his  i^^^  jihnston,  Kelley,  Eansom,  Saulsbury,  Sprague, 
pnme-mmister.  Clarendon,  dared  not  advise  Stevenson,  Thurman,  and  Vickers— 15. 
Charles  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  ABSBwr—Messrs.  firownlow,  Buckingham,  Cam- 
but,  in  order  to  evade  it,  he  sent  British  sub-  Jf^^t  Cra«?»  S^^l'^J^^  ^entuoky,  Fenton,  Feirj  of 
jec^ts  out  of  the  reach  of  the  benefit  of  .tlmt  g^^f  g^Ji^^^^^  ^^i^^ZCnolZ^m 
writ,  and  he  was  impeached  by  the  British  Lewis,  Morton,  Norwood,  Ramsey,  Kice,  Schuri, 
Parliament  because  he  attempted  to  deprive  Sherman,  Stewart,  Stockton,  Sumner.  Tipton,  Trum- 
the  citizens  of  England  of  the  benefit  of  habeas  bull.  West,  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Wright— »!• 
corpus.    And  yet,  in  the  American  Senate  to-        So  the  bill  was  passed. 
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Nebraska 1 

Nevada 1 

New  HAmpsblre 2 
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New  York.  ....- 83 

North  Carolina 8 

Ohio SO 

Oregon 1 

PennsylTanla 86 

Rhode  Island 2 

South  Carolina 5 

Tennessee 9 

Texas 6 

Vermont 3 

Virginia 9 

West  Vlrs:inia 3 

Wisconsin 8 
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In  the  House,  on  May  28tb,  Mr.  Poland,  of  offered  the  bill  that  was  reported  hj  the  corn- 
Vermont,  moved  ^*  that  the  roles  be  so  sns-  mittee  to  the  Honse,  which  is  identical  with 
pended  as  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill.  Bnt,  inasmnch  as  this  vote 
and  pass  at  this  time  Senate  bill  No.  666,  to  has  disclosed  that  a  majority  of  this  House  are 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section  of  opposed  to  the  bill,  I  shall  not  offer  the  House 
the  act  approved  April  20,  1871."  bill." 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  resulted  Among  the  important  measures  adopted  at 

as  follows :  this  session  of  Congress  was  one  for  the  ap- 

_         ^             ^           *      Ml    "o    1      -o   V  portionment  of  Representatives  to  Congress 

TJ^f.*'^**"?3:«^?®"i!^^^?"^.«?"5M^^  among  the  several  States  according  to  the 

&B^^l^MlSS&  l':'^^orX^:k^t  censuf  of  1870.    By  this  act  tbe^mber  of 

Batler,  Cobum,  Coghlan,  Conger,  Darrall,  Dawes,  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was 

Dickeis  Duell,  DtinneU,  Eames,  Elliott,  Charles  Fob-  fixed  at  288.     These  were  distributed  as  fol- 

ter,    Wilder   D.   Foster,    Frye,   Halsej,    Hanner,  lo^g; 

George  E.  Harris,  Hawley,  Havs,  Gerry  W.  Hazel-  *     «_.««*  , , 

ton,  John  W.  Hazelton,  Bin,  Hoar,  Hooper,  Hough-  *,.w-j.  "^"^              ,,                 "^"** 

ton,  Kelley,  Xillinger,  Lamport,  Lansing,  Lynch,  Arkansas*!'!*!".!!!".'!!'    4 

Maynard,    McGrew,    McJunkln,    McKee,   Mercur,  California!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!    4 

Merriam.  Monroe.  Moore,  Leonard,  Myers,  Negley,     Connecticat 4 

Orr,  Packard,  Packer,  Palmer,  Isaac  C.  Parker,  !Pen-    Delaware 1 

dleton.  Pierce,  Aaron  F.  Perry,  Poland,  Prmdle,     J^™ 1 

RiineT.  Ellia  H.  Boberts,  Kust.  Sargent,  Sawyer,     ShSoI? 19 

Scofield,  Sessions,  Shanks,  Shellabarger,  H.  Board-     inJlana 13 

man  Smith,  John  A.  Smith,  Snyder,  Thomas  J.  Iowa...'.*.'.'.'.'.'.!*.".".'.*.*.'.'.'!    9 

Speer,  Sprague,  Starkweather,  Stevenson.  Stowell,  Kansas..!.!.!.!..!!!!!!.    8 

St.  John,  Taffe,  Thomas,  Washington  Townsend,    Kentacky 10 

Twichell,  Tyner,  Upson,  Wakeman,  Walden,  Wal-    Ixjalslana 5 

dron,  Wallace,  Walls,  Williams  of  Indiana,  Jere-    JR^t^^ S 

miah  M.  Wilson,  and  John  T.  WUson-94.  MtSaSusetto  !!!!!!!!!!  11 

Nats— Messrs.  Acker.  Ambler,  Archer,  Arthur,     Michigan 9 

Beck,   Bell,  Biggs,  Bird,  Anatin  Blair,  James  G.     iiJ°n«»?»,- f 

Blair,  Braxton,  Bright,  Brooks,  Burchard,  Caldwell,    Mississippi 6 

Camobell,  Carroll,  Comingo,  Conner.  Cotton,  Crebs,  ^he  admission  of  a 

Cntcher,  Crossland,  Donnan,  Dox,  Du  Bose,  Duke,  .,  ^  x^+^i  .««,«iv«-  ^^  -d^».»«^^4.«4-:«*»<.  tk^ 
Eldredgi,  Ely,  Falnsworth!  Finiehiburg,  torker|  *?«  ^^^^  number  of  Representatives.  The 
HenryD.  Foster,  Garfield.  Garrett,  Getz,  Giddings,  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
GoIIaaay.  G<M>drich,  Griffith,  Haldeman,  Hale,  Ham-  vember,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
bleton,  Hancock,  Handlyy,  Hanks,  Harper,  John  T-  seventy-six,  is  fixed  and  established  as  the  day, 
Harris,  Hy,  Hereford,  flwndon  Hibbard,  Holman,  .  ^  ^'^j^  g^  ^^  ^  Territories  of  the 
Kello«r,  Kendall,  Kerr,  King,  Lewis,  Lowe,  Man-  *Jt  .T  j  «  a  a  %  IiT  i  ii  -^«*»»«^**«"  *  . 
son,  Marshall,  MoClellind,  McCormick,  MoCrary,  United  States,  for  the  election  of  Representa- 
McHenry,  Mclntyre,  MoNeely,  Merrick,  Mitchell,  tives  and  Delegates  to  the  Forty-fifth  Con- 
Mormn,  Morphis,  Niblaok,  Peters,  Potter.  Prioe,  gress;  and  the  Tuesday  next  aftier  the  first 

S^r^'J^r  '   tJ^^'^^'LI-  ?'??'  i''^''     c-  ^^w'  Monday  in  November,  in  every  second  year 

^t^;  S^^lTelt^a^  i?aWSc"uL.!tt  'J^r^^'i  ^^-^.  ^^  tf^^,4^.^  2?  ^^H 

Worthington  C.  Smith,  B.  Milton  Speer,  Stevens,  for  the  election,  in  each  of  said  States  and 

'    '    '     '    "     an,   Svpher,  Territories,  of  Representatives  and  Delegates 

)U.  Warren,  to  the  Oongress  commencing  on  the  fourth  day 

wn^  •nHV.nnc,    loft                      .  Wmohsster,  of  March  next  thereafter. 

V    '  ^    ^^"^fr^^^-    ^  ^         ^             „  The  act  further  provides  that  no  State  shall 

bI's!  CuSl'C^^^                                 Da^;  hereafter  be  admitted  to.  the  Union  ^thout 

De  Large,   Farwell,  Havens,  Ketoham,  Kinaella,  having  the  population  necessary  to  entitle  it 

Lamison,  Leach,  MeKinney,  Benjamin  F.  Meyers,  to  at  least  one  representative. 

Morey,  Hosea  W.  Parker,  Peck,  Eli  Perry,  |latt.  It  is  further  provided  that  if   any  State 

msKr;  i^^jriio^%^^^^  «^^^1  deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  any  of  the 

Vanghan,  ViJorhees,  iVheeltr,  and  Williams  of  New  ^^^  inhabitents  of  such  State,  being  twenty- 

Tork— ^.  one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United 

States,  to  vote  at  any  election  named  in  the 

So  (two-thirds  not  voting  in  favor  thereof)  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  article  four- 

the  rules  were  not  suspended.  teen,  section  two,  except  for  participation  in 

Mr.  Poland:  "I  desire  to  say,  in  connection  the  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  number  of 
with  the  hill  Just  voted  upon,  that  the  same  Representatives  apportioned  in  the  act  to  such 
bill  was  reported  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  State  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which 
respectively  by  the  joint  select  Oommittee  on  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  have 
the  Condition  of  the  late  Insurrectionary  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens,  twenty- 
States.  That  bill  having  passed  the  Senate,  one  years  of  age,  in  sudi  State. 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  -An  act  to  remove  political  disabilities  im- 
the  House  and  have  a  vote  upon  it.  Our  com-  posed  by  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  amend- 
mittee  having  leave  to  report  at  any  time,  had  ments  of  the  Constitution  was  passed  and  ap- 
a  majority  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  upon  the  proved  by  the  President  on  May  22d.  It 
vote  just  taken,  I  should  immediately  have  removes  all  political  disabUitiea  imposed  by 
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the  third   section  of  the  fourteenth  article  Betolved,  That  while  the  temperance  work  \a  thus 

aforesaid  from  aU  persons  whomsoever,  ex-  to  be  conducted  by  moral  mewifl,the,civil  protection 

.     a  ««4. ^^    -D^ ^«^«*„*j^^^    ^c   *u^  of  citizens  from  wronffB  and  injuries  m  their  persons 

cept    Senators    and    Representatives   of  the  ^^  property  from  the  liquor-traffic  can  be  secured 

Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh  Congresses,  only  through  law,  and  that  therefore  such  protection 

officers  in  the  judicia),  military,  and  naval  ser-  is  a  proper  subject  of  political  action,  and  this  is  the 

vice  of  the  United  States,  heads  of  Depart-  case  of  the  liquor  nuisance,  aa  in  that  of  any  other 

ments,  and  foreiim  ministers  of  the  United  pubhc  nuisance  of  the  State. 

ut<cui»,  <Mxu   AVAotgu  AUU1A0WVAO  V*   ^M^v   ^ x±iv^J^x  Jtesolved^  That  to  the  suppression  of  the  liquor- 

btates.  traffic  by  these  means  this  organization  is  pledged. 

The  import  duties  on  tea  and  coffee  were  and  that  it  will  i)rosecute  it  with  all  its  energy  and 

abolished  by  an  act  which  took  effect  on  July  resources  until  it  is  accomplished. 

2g|i                                     ,  Resolvedy  That  out  of  the  liquor-traffic,  as  its  source, 

'pk:-  »/v»«:^»  ^*  n^«».«««  *.^^.,^i-^^^AA  ^-^  ♦•u«  comes  largely  that  special  peril  of  our  institutions, 

Thw  session  of  Congress  terminated  on  the  ^^e  prevaaing  pubUo  corruption  of  our  time;  it  inl 

lOtn  day  of  June.  flames  the  passions,  clouds  the  intellect,  and  wesk- 

CONNECTICUT.    Besides  the  Democratic  ens  the  conscience,  thus  brutalizing  the  man.   Hav- 

and  Republican,  two  other  parties  appeared,  Jng  thus  personally  demoralized  him,  it  then  plies 

as  distinct  political  bodies  in  this  State;  held  ?„'S'T!IJi^i.>V?i°nffp«°L^^^^^^ 
c^.  i.  /^  J.'  1  X  J]  1  j.#  :»  ui?  him  with  its  oners,  and  intimidatinff  him  with 
State  Conventions;  adopted  platforms,  and  its  threats.  It  is  the  aim  of  thin  party  to  refonn  this 
nominated  their  candidates  for  the  several  corruption,  and  to  this  end  it  will  demand  upright- 
State  offices  at  the  general  election  in  April,  ness  of  character  in  its  candidates  for  public  office, 
2872.  find  integrity  in  the  administration  of  public  afiairs, 
TU^  TA,«i*%A-Anr»A  -rvn-fv  -ATx«AaATi4- Ail  Kw  that  tho  samc  principlcs  of  morality  and  acoountabll- 
The  Temperance  party,  represented  by  ity  shall  rule  in  pubfic  and  in  private  life,  and  it  will 
about  one  hundred  delegates  trom  difterent  array  itself  as  an  implacable  foe  against  public  self- 
sections  of  the  State,  met  at  New  Haven  on  ishness  and  dishonesty,  and  use  its  utmost  endeav- 
the  18th  of  December,  1871,  and  nominated  a  o"  to  weed  out  all  rascahs  from  positions  of  public 
full  State  ticket,  as  follows:- For  Governor,  trust,  and  put  in  thebr  places  honest  men. 
Francis Gmette,y Hartford;  Lientenant-Gov-  co^iA??deV^^^^^ 
ernor,  A.  b.  heardsley,  of  Plymouth ;  becretary  Hartford  Evening  Ihd  exposes  and  pursues  the  cor- 
of  State,  Hiram  P.  Lawrence,  of  Norfolk ;  State  ruptions  of  the  lobby  system  of  the  State,  and  we  en- 
Treasurer,  George  Greenman,  of  Mystic  Bridge;  courage  it  to  peraevere  in  this  necessary  and  nady 

Comptroller,  DabneyOarr,  of  Bridgeport.  '"^^iJ  ^te'tt'S.^sna.^lT^i. 

Ihe  folio wmg  platform  was  adopted :  of  the  future  is  a  system  of  gigantic  consolidations 

Assembled  to  organize  a  political  party  for  the  lo-  now  coming  over  the  land,  and  that  the  virtue  of  the 

gal  suppression  or  the  llquor-trafflc  and  for  the  ao-  people  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  should  be 

complisnment  of  such  other  reforms  as  will  promote  combined  in  an  endeavor  to  break  its  threatened 

the  welfare  and  enhance  the  happiness  of  the  State,  power. 

we  adopt,  as  expressive  ofourprmciples  and  purposes,  Betolved^  That  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 

the  following  resolutions :  and  his  hire  should  be  auch  as  will  compensate  him 

Besolved^  That  the  foundation  principle  of  the  State  for  his  hibor,  and  this  while  it  allows  him  time  for 

is  public  virtue,  and  ita  supremo  interest  the  public  due  enjovment  of  his  home  and  of  society,  and  for 

saietv,  and  that,  therefore,  that  is  hostile  to  the  State  the  intellectual  and  virtuous  culture  of  hiniself  as  a 

which  corrupts  the  one  or  impairs  the  other.  man. 

£€tolved^  That  nothing  so  corrupts  public  virtue,  Beeolvfdy  That,  aa  women  and  helpless  children  ai« 

or  impairs  the  public  welfare,  as  the  trafHc  in  intoxi-  the  chief  sufferers  from  the  liquor-traffic,  their  rights 

eating  liquors,  and  therefore  that  tralBc  is  the  foe  of  should  be  considered  in  dealing  with  it,  and  their 

the  State,  and  should  be  bv  it  destroyed.  wishes  be  expressed  in  all  proper  ways. 

Haolved,  That  such  is  the  depravity  of  those  en-  £e9olved,  That  the  success  of  republican  institn- 

gaged  in  supporting  the  traffic,  that  its  suppression  tions  is  conditioned  on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 

can  be  effected  only  by  force  of  executed  law,  and  the  people,  therefore  education,  both  intellectual  and 

such  is  its  organized  power,  that  it  sets  private  as-  moral,  should  oonstitute  one  of  the  foremoet  concerns 

sault  upon  it  at  defiance ;  therefore  the  state,  as  in  of  the  State. 

duty  bound  to  protect  its  citizens,  should  enact  all  Hesohed^  That,  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  the 

laws  needful  for  its  suppression,  and  should  execute  time  has  come  when  the  old,  barbarous  method  of 

such  laws  through  its  own  officers,  and  by  its  own  settling  national  difficulties  by  war  should  come  to 

organized  powers.  an  eno^  and  we  hail  with  profound  satisfaction  the 

Jietolwdy  That  the  record  of  the  existing  political  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  this  nation 

parties  of  the  State  forbids  the  hope  that  either  of  and  the  mother-country,  and  we  expreas  the  hope 

them  can  be  relied  on,  if  charged  with  the  administra-  that  the  friendly  relations  thus  established  between 

tionofthe  State,  to  execute  its  laws  against  the  liquor-  these  two  great  members  of  the  English-speaking 

traffic,  and  therefore  those  injured  by  that  traffic  race  may  continue  while  their  history  endures, 

should  now  no  longer  relv  on  those  parties,  but  act  Betolved.  That  the  name  of  this  party  shall  be,  the 

directlv  and  independently  for  their  own  protection.  Union  Re/orm  party  of  Connecticut,  and  it  shall  be 

Jiesatifed,  That,  in  organizing  for  this  ena,  we  make  constituted  of  those  who  adopt  its  prindplea  and  as- 

a  clear  distinction  between  temperance  as  an  enter-  sociate  themselves  together  to  realize  them, 

prise  for  the  moral  reformation  of  men,  and  prohibi-  JUsolved^  That  our  reliance  In  the  enterprise  in 

tion  as  a  measure  of  civil  protection  of  the  State ;  which  we  are  engaged  is  on  the  truth  and  justice  of 

that  as  a  reformatory  work  it  should  be  prosecuted  our  cause,  the  intelligenoe  and  virtue  of  the  people, 

only  by  moral  means ;  and  therefore,  while  feeling^  in  and  above  all  on  the  almighty  power  of  God,  whom 

it  as  such  work  the  deepest  interest^  and  reoognizing  we  recognize  as  the  friend  of  every  good  cause,  and 

our  undiminished  obligation  as  individuals  to  labor  on  him  humblv  confess  our  dependence,  ana  de- 

in  it,  and  bidding  itj  as  conducted  by  the  various  voutly  implore  nis  aid. 

reformatory  organizations  of  the  State,  the  warm  and  JUtolvea^  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  reform  in  the 

heartiest  **  Godspeed,*'  with  it,  as  such  an  enterpiisei  civil  service  of  the  country,  by  which  qualifications 

we,  as  A  political  party,  have  nothing  to  do,  for  the  office  shall  be  required  of  every  applicant  for 
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a  position  under  the  Gk>vemment,  and  by  which  no  oppressive  system  of  robbery  and  public  plun- 

office-holder  shall  be  turned  out  of  hU  office  save  for  ^er :  complain  of  the  provision  of  the  laws  of 

mi^nduet  or  inability.  ^j^.^  g^^^  ^j^j^j^  provides  one  hmidred  doUars' 

The  Labor-Reform  party  held  their  conven-  fine  and  imprisonment  for  using  means  to  intim- 
tion  at  Bridgeport,  on  the  8d  of  Janaary^)  1872,  idate  the  working-man,  with  intent  to  oblige 
the  delegates  in  attendance  being  81.  The  call  him  to  leave  his  employer,  as  a  law  wholly  in 
issued  for  the  meeting  reqaired  that  ^^  each  the  interest  of  capital ;  denounce  legislative 
delegate,  before  taking  his  seat,  should  pledge  lobbyists  as  thieves  and  robbers,  and  those  who 
himself  to  leave  the  political  party  with  which  assist  them  as  participators  in  their  crimes,  and 
he  might  previously  have  been  identified,  and  claim  that  all  legislation  for  the  incorporation 
to  support  the  platform  of  the  General  Oonven-  of  capital  should  tend  to  give  labor  the  right 
tioD.^^  The  pledge  was  accordingly  subscribed  to  its  share  of  the  profits  of  its  production, 
by  all  of  the  delegates.  The  following  candi-  The  Republican  Convention  assembled  at 
dates  were  nominated:  For  Governor,  A.  R.  Hartford  on  the  24th  of  January,  1672,  when' 
Harrison,  of  New  Haven ;  Lientenant-Grov-  they  unanimously  renominated  the  persons 
ernor,  W.  R.  Goodenough,  of  Hartford ;  Sec-  who  then  held  the  several  State  offices  for 
retary  of  State,  E.  M.  Graves,  of  Hartford ;  another  term,  namely :  For  Governor,  Mar- 
Treasurer,  James  Craig,  of  Middletown;  Comp-  shall  Jewell,  of  Hartford;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
troDer,  T.  H.  Laramie,  of  Bridgeport.  The  ernor,  Morris  Tyler,  of  New  Haven ;  Secretary 
resolutions  adopted  were  of  the  following  im-  of  State,  Hiram  Appleman,  of  Groton ;  Treas- 
port :  The  preamble  sets  forth  that  the  right  urer,  David  P.  Nichols,  of  Danbury ;  Comp- 
condition  of  labor  is  the  basis  of  progress,  pros-  troUer,  James  W.  Manning,  of  Putniun.  The 
perity,  and  wealth ;  that  the  burden  of  main-  following  is  the  platform : 
taining  the  government  rests  upon  those  en-  The  Republicans  of  Connecticut,  in  State  Conven- 
gaged  in  productive  labor;  that  the  interests  tion  assembled,  declare  as  follows: 
of  the  producing  classes  have  lonir  been  held  ^-  ^®  *«**'^  express  our  cordial  adherence  to  the 

to  be  of  secondary  importanqe  by  legislative  ^^^^P/'^^  »?<^  principles  of  the  Republican  piuty  as 

V  «/4  o^vvruucu/  ^.uA^nJ^^Mu^4^J  "J  wjsioiowTo  manifested  lu  our  former  Statements  aud  m  the  na- 

powers  m  contravention  of  the  organized  law  tional  platforms,  and  we  reflect  with  increasing 

of  this  State ;  that  all  men,  wben  they  form  a  nride  upon  its  wonderAil  work.    It  proved  that  a 

social  compact,  are  equal  in  rights ;  and  that  fr^^  government,  based  on  the  will  and  affection  of 

no  men  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  to  extensive  *  ^'®®  people,  is  the  strongest  known  form  of  gov- 

publicemolaments  or  privUeges  from  thecom-  foTof'^abok^re^thirfgSa^^^^^^^^ 

^^^'  ^^^  national  Constitution,  and  justified  the  Declara- 

The  resolutions  claim  that  the  two  promi-  tion  of  Independence.    By  its  great  reduction  of  the 

nent  political  parties  have  broken  their  pledges  *rmy  and  navy,  the  partyproved  that  it  had  neither 

to  the  wealth-producing  classes,  and  that  there-  *^®^^^® ,  ""^F  expeoUtion  of  war     Having  incurred  a 

fA«»  it-  »Ao  4-i^r;.  >!««.«.  f^  fi -.-.;! :w«*^: great  debt,  for  the  best  reason  the  nation  ever  gave 

fore  It  was  their  duty  to  form  and  maintain  a  f^^  j^.  resolutely  began  an  immediate  reduction  of 

political  organization,  under  the  name  of  the  that  debt.    Yet,  having  cut  down  expenses,  it  has 

*  Labor-Reform  party' of  Connecticut;  adopt  been  yearly  cutting  down  taxation.    Notwithstand- 

the  platform  of  the  Labor  Congress  held  in  **ngthe  marvellous  sacrifices  of  men  and  money,  the 

St.  Louis,  last  year,  as  the  basis  of  national  i^ation  hw  steadily  grown  in  wealth  and  p^ 

TL^iu:*-                        *v        «««»'««»  ^*  **«iuvAX€u  2.  During  the  ex istmg  Admmiatration  the  debt  has 

politics;   approve  the   presidential    one-term  been reducid  nearly  three  hundred  millions  of  dol- 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  united  lars ;  peace  and  order  have  made  great  progress  in 

States ;  propose  the  abolition  of  the  rotten  the  lately  rebellious  regions ;  a  new  policy  toward 

borough  system  of  representation  in  the  State :  J^®  Indians  has  been  aaopted,  marked  by  firmness, 

0^  for  Bach  cougreseionallegUUtion  as  shall  iC^i^r'/^ntSliS^teor/.SlliT^^^^^^ 

secure  the  abolition  of  land  monopoly;  com-  ever  found,  have  been  scrupulously  protected;  a 

plain  of  the  unwarrantable  exercise  of  judicial  self-respecting  yet  peaceful  policy  has  been  pursued 

power  as  to  the  rights  of  working-men ;  call  toward  all  the  world,  and  our  controversy  with 

for  the  establbhment  of  a  Labor  Bureau  in  the  Great  Britain  has  been  treated  in  a  manner  greatly 

State;  assert  that  fifty  dollar  of  working-  ^t  T^^^  weta'^rdimini^ 

mens  wages  should  be  exempt  from  attach-  patriotism,  integrity,  and  ability  of  President  Grant, 

inent ;   that  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  and  for  great  and  good  work  done  in  the  country's 

capitalists  to  control  the  votes  of  employes  a  behalf  we  heartilv  thank  him  and  his  Cabinet  and 

lorh^^^'S'  H   ZT''^''l''^'V^'  '^"•^"^"  '''VTl^^^i^T^Z\onor.^^^                    to 

lot-box,  and  should  be  punished  by  impnson-  deserve  and  keep  ite  lead  of  the  world.    The  feepub- 

nient  m  the  penitentiary ;   complain  that  the  lican  partj  must  be  free  to  examine  and  criticise  and 

competition  of  convict-laborwitn  that  of  hon-  utterly  without  fear,  favor,  or  partiality  in  attacking 

est  men  is  a  grievance  that  should  not  be  al-  ^^  ^^^^  dishonor,  and  corruption,  legislative,  ex- 

1nv<w1.  ;iA*nonri  «  i-a«.«i  *v.>N^;o;r«n  «««  «  w.^-^  ecutive,  or  judicial,  m  the  nation  or  State.    We  de- 

TJrli  ^^^^^  *  ^!»*i  provision  for  a  more  ^^^d  eionomv,  industry,  and  honesty,  in  our  poUti- 

eqmUble  assessment  of  taxes  in  this  State;  cal  affairs,  and  rejoice  at  the  brightenin^r  prospect  of  a 

charge  upon  the  present  Executive  and  the  thorough  reform  of  the  civil  service.    ForthePresi- 

last  Legislature  of  the  State  the  attempt  to  se-  dent's  efforts  and  pledges  in  this  matter  we  tender 

care  a  higher  rate  of  legal  interest  on  money,  ^^°*  ^Jf'  °?^>*  *^*°^"'  ^^^  ^^«™^i  ^®  ^^^e^  ^"* 

«n<i  «k^J^K.  4.1 4.4.^^  ^4.^'                jj'i.'       1  an  enthusiastic,  unwavering  support. 

«id  thereby  the  attempt  to  impose  additional  g.  In  nationa\  affairs  we  urge :  first,  a  large  reduc 

ourdens  upon  labor  and  the  perpetuation  of  an  tion  of  taxation ;  second,  constant  study  and  labor 
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to  briDff  about  a  resamption  of  speolo  payments,  that  taz-pajere  have  no  active  part.    We  therefore  de- 

the  evil  of  a  depreciated  paper  ourrehoy  may  be  re-  mand,  with  eaual  sufl^e  for  all,  complete  amnesty 

moved,  and  the  nest  poHSible  measure  of  value  far-  for  all — ^thut  the  intellect  and  experience  of  every 

nished  us :  third,  retaining  a  tariff  sufUcient  to  raise  State  mav  be  welcomed  to  active  service  for  the  com- 

the  needed  revenue,  we  would  have  it  careAilly  ad-  mon  welfare. 

justed  to  favor  American  indastry,  working  rather  Reaohed^  That  no  form  of  taxation  is  just  or  wise 

to  interests  widely  extended  than  to  merely  local  which  puts  needless  burdens  u^n  the  people.     Wo 

and  limited  pursuits ;  fourth,  a  perfected  system  of  demand  a  genuine  reform  of  tariff,  so  that  tnoae  du- 

national  ban&s,  with  abundant  security  to  the  bill-  ties  shall  be  removed,  which,  in  addition  to  the  rev* 

holder,  and   inflexible   and   peremptory   laws   for  enue  yielded  to  the  Treasury,  involve  an  increase  in 

prompt  redemption ;  fifth,  the  abolition  of  the  frank-  the  price  of  domestic  products,  and  a  consequent 

ing  privilege ;  sixth,  that  public  lands  shall  no  more  tax  for  the  benefit  of  favored  interests, 

be  granted  to  corporations,  bat  given  in  limited  iSeaofo^,  That  the  shameless  abuse  of  government 

quantities  to  actual  settlers.  patronase  for  the  control  of  conventions  and  eleo- 

6.  For  fifteen  vears  the  Republican  party  has  con-  tions,  whether  in  the  interest  of  an  individual  fac- 
trolled  the  legislation  of  Connecticut.  Let  the  rec-  tion  or  of  a  party,  with  its  consequent  corruption  and 
ord  show  whether  it  is  the  friend  and  promoter  of  demoralization  or  political  life,  demands  a  thorough 
peace,  law,  order,  charity,  temperance,  industry,  and  and  genuine  reform  of  the  public  service.  Those 
education.  What  it  has  been  it  will  be,  only  better,  who  would  suppress  investigation  fbrget  they  owe  a 
To  any  measure  that  on  mature  deliberation  promises  higher  duty  to  the  country  tmi^to  par^.  W  e  honor 
to  aid  the  interests  of  temperance,  education,  and  1a-  those  Senators  whose  courageous  course  has  com- 
bor,  we  will  give  our  warmest  support  pelled  the  disclosure  of  gross  misdeeds,  and  they  de- 

7.  We  unreservedly  commend  the  General  Assem-  serve  the  thanks  and  hearty  support  of  all  good  citi- 
bly  for  its  firm  execution  of  a  constitutional  process  lens. 

in  correcting  infamous  election  frauds  last  year.  To  Rem>htdy  That  local  self-government,  with  impar- 
the  best  of  its  ability  the  Hepublican  party  saw  to  it  tial  suffrage,  will  guard  the  rights  of  all  citizens 
that  every  honest  vote,  and  none  other,  was  counted  more  securely  than  any  centralized  authority.  It  is 
once  and  no  more.  Toe  happy  ruin  of  the  Tammany  time  to  stop  the  growing  encroachments  of  the  ex- 
Rinjg  encourages  as  to  believe  that  the  work  will  be  eoutive  power,  the  use  of  coercion  or  bribery  to  rat- 
easier  hereafter.  hfj  a  treaty,  the  packing  of  a  Supreme  Court  to  re- 

8.  That  in  addition  to  the  legitimate  duties  and  Ueve  rich  corporations,  the  seating  of  members  of 
rights  of  counsel  and  citizens  in  appearing  before  Congress  not  elected  by  the  people^  the  resort  to  an- 
the  legislative  committees  and  ui^ng  action  upon  constitutional  laws  to  cure  the  Ku-klux  disorder, 
the  legislators,  there  have  grown  up  corrupt  and  dan-  We  demand  for  the  individual  the  largest  liberty 
gerous  practices  in  the  lobby,  which  call  for  a  renewal  consistent  with  public  order,  for  the  State  self-gov- 
of  watcnfUlness  in  the  Legislature,  and  a  higher  tone  emment,  and  for  the  nation  the  return  to  the  meth- 
of  public  sentiment.  ods  of  peace  and  the  limitation  of  power. 

9.  That  it  is  the  dutj  of  the  State  to  be  vigilant  in  Betoived,  That  it  is  alike  the  duty  of  honest  men 
the  protection  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  peo-  of  all  parties  to  expose  corruption,  denounce  the 
pie  against  the  encroachments  of  powerful  corpora-  usurpation  of  power,  and  work  tor  reforms  necessary 
tions,  and  especially  in  holding  corporations  strictly  for  the  public  welrare.  The  times  demand  an  up- 
to  the  responsibilities  and  duties  contemplated  in  rising  of^  honest  citizens  to  sweep  from  power  men 
their  charters.  who  prostitute  their  official  positions  to  selfish  Inter- 

10.  While  recognizing^he  fundamental  principles  csts. 

which  have  brougnt  unparalleled  success  to  our  coun-  Jieiolved^  That  we  repudiate  with  scorn  the  oft-re- 

try,  and  believing  that  only  a  republic  should  exist  peated  slander  of  our  opponents,  that  the  Democracy 

on  this  continent,  we  would  urge  upon  our  repre-  of  Connecticut  are  in  lavor  of  repudiating  any  por- 

sentatives  in  Congress  to  keep  before  them  the  great  tion  of  the  national  debt,  even  so  much  as  has  been 

ideas  of  liberty  and  freedom  which  have  been  so  fastened  upon  us  by  extravagance  and  fraud,  and 

identified  with  our  great  party  of  progress  fW>m  its  that  we  are  for  paying  that  debt  to  its  last  dollar, 

birth  ;  and  we  would  earnestly  desire  to  extend  all  Betolved^  That  the  Democratic  party,  remember- 

sympathy  and  aid  consistent  with  our  ability  to  other  in?  the  example  of  their  fathera  in  the  expression  of 

nations  and  people  struggling  to  be  f^e.  their  sympathy  for  the  struggling  republics  of  South 

11.  We  unquiuifiedly  approve  of  the  administra-  America,  as  well  as  for  the  oppressed  Greeks,  and 
tion  of  Governor  Jewell  and  his  associates,  of  which  grateful  for  the  aid  which  the  roundere  of  our  own 
we  give  the  highest  evidence  in  our  power  by  unani-  republic  received  from  the  countr^rmen  of  Lafayette, 
mously  recommending  them  for  reflection  and  pledg-  Montgomerv,  Steuben,  and  Pulaski,  feel  impelled  by 
ing  our  utmost  efforts  to  secure  that  end.  these  considerations,  as  well  as  our  obligations  to  our 

a«vT\             i.              1^1  :»  »     dA.  ±    r%      '  common  humanity,  to  lift  up  our  voices  in  behalf  of 

The  Democrats  assembled  m  State  Oonven-  the  suffering  Cubans,  now  desperately  struggling  for 

tion  at  Hartford,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1872,  relief  from  their  oppressors,  who  set  at  naught  all 

and  unanimously  nominated  the  following  can-  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare  in  their  savage  hutch- 

didates  for  the  State  offices:  For  Governor,  ery  of  captive  men,  women,  and  children. 

Richard  D.Hubbard  of  Hartfo,^;Lie«^n«nt-  of"^^' JKd' p'JJtSt^.^^ft il'KK 

(jovemor,  Charles  Atwater,  of  Nqw  Haven;  by  the  General  Government,  with  institutions   so 

Secretary  of  State,  John  W.  Stedman,  of  Nor-  purely  local  and  concerning  so  deeply  and  tenderly 

wich;  Treasurer,  Milo  B.  Richardson,  of  Salis-  ^^^  ties  which  bind  them  to  our  homes  and  to  the 

bury ;  Comptroller,  Thomas  Sandford,  of  Red-  ^*^^^^  ^hat  we  look  back  with  pride  and  saUs- 

ding.   The  resolutions  adopted  were  as  follows :  Action  to  the  government  of  our  Sute.  while  admin- 

Besoloedj  That  the  Democrats  of  Connecticut  regard  istered  in  its  executive  department  oy  our  distin- 

emancipation,  equality  of  civil  rights,  and  enfran-  guished  citizen,  James  £.  English,   under   whose 

chisement,  as  established  facts,  now  embodied  in  the  name  we  have  won  brilliant  victories  in  defence  of 

Constitution,  and  deserving  the  support  of  good  citi-  the  constitution,  and  whom  we  should  have  been 

zens  of  all  parties.  glad  to  have  as  our  leader  again,  if  it  had  been  con- 

Jieaolvedy  That  true  and  lasting  peace  can  come  sistcnt  with  his  private  concerns  to  yield  his  consent, 

only  from  such  profound  reconciliation  as  enfran-  Retolved.  That  in  presenting  the  Hon.  Richard  D. 

chisement  has  brought  to  the  State  of  Missouri :  nor  Hubbard  ror  Governor,  and  his  associates  on  the 

can  those  governments  be  pure  or  great  in  which  the  State  tidcet,  to  the  citizens  of  this  State  for  their  suf- 
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fnges  At  the  coming  State  election,  we  cordially  in-  amonnt,  in  1370,  was  $9,818,000,  and  is  now 

dora«  the  aentimenta  embodied  in  the  foregoing  reao-  gapposed  to  have  increased  two  or  three  mill- 

ions. 

The  election  resnlted  in  the  choice  of  the  There  are  72  savings-banks  in   the  State, 

Republican  ticket,  on  April  1st.    The  average  with  deposits  amounting  to  a  total  of  $62,717,- 

majority  given  to  each  of  the  Republican  can-  814.77,  which  is  about  $1,500,000  above  their 

didates  over  the  Democratic  respectively,  was  deposits  in  the  preceding  year.    As  these  in- 

a  Gttle  more  than  500,  except  that  of  the  Gov-  stitutions  severally  charge  different  rates  of  in- 

emor,  Mr.  Jewell,  who  received  less  than  80  terest  on  money  loaned,  the  Qovernor  recom- 

Totes  more  than  Mr.  Hubbard.    The  whole  mended  the  enactment  of  some  stringent  laws 

nomber  of   votes  cast  at  this  election  was  to  compel  them  to  lend  their  money  at  a  uni- 

93,096,  which  was  about  9,000  less  than  a  full  form  rate, 

vote.  Trustees  or  officers   of  the   savings-banks 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  there  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  commission  from 

was  iD  the  Treasury  cash  on  hand  amounting  the  borrower  for  the  money  lent  to  him,  or  of 

to  $845,194.14;  whereby  the  actual  debt  of  handing  to  him,  as  money,  bonds  at  par,  which 

the  State,  which  was  $5,804,610.98  in  the  pre-  are  not  worth  it.    This  practice,  the  Governor 

vions  year,  was  reduced  to  |4,928, 406.86.  says,  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

The  State  revenue,  during  the  same  fiscal  Four  banks  stiU  remain,  in    Connecticut, 

year,  amounted  to  $2,091,035.68;   made    up  which  do  business  under  the  laws  of  the  State ; 

hj (231,522.19  from  the  two-mill  tax;  $421,-  their  aggregate  capital  amounts  to  $1,400,000. 

liO.86  from  the  savings-banks ;   $265,890.92  They  are  respectively  located  in  Hartford  and 

from  mutual-insurance  companies;  $814,101.-  New  Haven,  and,  being  prevented  by  the  laws 

73  from  railroads;  $217,183.63  from  the  Fed-  of  the  United  States  from  issuing  notes  for  cir- 

eral  Government  on  the  State  war-claims;  oulation,  they  confine  their  operations  to  dis- 

$34,296.28  from    non-resident  stockholders ;  counting  and  loaning  their  capital  and  depos- 

(24,459.14  from  interest  on  deposits ;  the  rest  its,  in  which  they  seem  to  carry  on  a  profit- 

from  miscellaneous   sources.    The  total  ez-  able  business.    The  Bank  Commissioners,  in 

penditare  was  $1,978,696.74 — ^namely,  $756,-  their  last  report,  say  that,  except  some  irregu- 

600,  interest  on  the  public  debt ;   $880,804^  lar  practices  charged  against  the  president  of 

interest  on  bonded  debt ;  $199,211.56,  Juvenile  one  of  these  institutions,  timely  detected  and 

Reform  School ,  $7,118.65,  Board  of  Education ;  remedied,  **  there  has  been  nothing  to  censure 

$123,118.77,  soldiers*  orphan  children ;  $82,-  in  the  management  of  any  of  them ; "   that 

958.03,  public  buildings  and  benevolent  insti-  they  are  wisely  and   prudently  conducted ; 

tationa;  $102,886,  General  Assembly;  $55,-  and  that  ^^notwithstanding  the  sharp  compe- 

550,  paid  to  counties  for  the  50  centaper  eapi-  tition  of  the  ^national  ^  banks  and  trust  com- 

ta  on  children  of  school-age.  panics  in  obtaining  deposits,  they  have  been 

The  estimated  revenue  from  all  sources,  for  able  to  pay  to  their  stockholders  reraunera- 

the  coming  year,  is  set  down  at  $2,662,780.40 ;  tive  diviaends,  and  have  afforded  to  their  cus- 

and  the  expenditures  at  $1,688,600,  leaving  an  tomers  as  extensive  accommodations  as  the 

estimated  surplus  of  $974,130.40  in  the  Treas-  other  institutions.'* 

ury  on  March  81,  1878.  A  law  was  enacted  by  the  General  Assem- 

The  collection  of  the  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  bly,  at  the  session  of  1871,  relative  to  the  in- 

dollar  was  considered  necessary  to  be  contin-  surance  companies,  having  in  view  the  protec- 

ned  for  the  ensuing  year.    The  State  claims  tion  of  both  the  insuring  and  insured  parties  in 

against  the  Gteneral  Government  for  war  pur-  their  reciprocal  relations,   and  creating   the 

poses,  on  which  amount  it  received  above  ofSce  of  an  Insurance  Commissioner  for  the 

(200,000  last  year,  are  regarded  as  finally  set-  8tate.    The  new  law  went  into  operation  on 

tied.  ^e  first  of  September  the  same  year,  and  the 

The  taxable  property  in  Connecticut  amount-  effects  of  its  working  are  regarded  as  most 

ed,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1871,  to  $339,782,-  satisfactory.       There    are    94   fire-insurance 

733,  which  is  $11,346,182  more  than  on  the  companies  doing  business  in  the   State,   16 

wme  date  in  1870.    It  is  asserted  that  the  of  which  are  Connecticut  companies,  with  891 

aame  kind  of  property  is  very  unequally  as-  agencies  in  the  State.    Their  assets,  in  the  ag- 

sessed  for  taxation  purposes  in  different  coun-  gregate,  amount  to  $69,922,213,  with  risks  of 

ties  of  the  State,  the  taxed  value  being  in  some  $3,514,088,833,  of  which  $199,467,844  are  in 

mach  higher  in  proportion  to  the  actual  than  the  State ;  the  premiums  in  the  year  were 

in  others;  and  the  establishment  of  county  $1,820,364. 

boards  of  equalization,  consisting  of  three  The  Insurance  Commissioner  states  that, 
members  chosen  in  each  county  from  among  among  the  large  number  of  insurance  compa- 
cts own  residents,  is  suggested,  their  respec-  nies  involved  in  the  confiagration  which  de- 
tive  chiurmen  to  constitute,  with  the  State  stroyed  Chicago  in  October,  1871,  11  were 
Treasurer  at  their  head,  a  State  Board  of  Connecticut  companies ;  and  of  these  he  thus 
Equalization,  whose  decisions  should  be  final,  speaks :  "  But  four  of  them,  the  ^Etoa,  Hart- 
Town  and  city  indebtedness  seems  to  be  ford,  and  Phoenix,  of  Hartford,  and  Fairfield 
growing    steadily    larger.      The    aggregate  County,  were  able  to  pay  losses  in  frdl,  and 
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red?     When     a    court    has     discretionary  against  the  ffovcnunept  thereof,  it  ahaU  he  laivful 

power  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  exercise  of  ({^^^SjMSiUre^'o^.^aaTifM'eS:: 

Its  judgment.    So  here.    1  here  is  a  discretion  ^j^^  /^hen  the   Legislature  cannot  be  convened), 

after  the  evidence  is  produced.  to  caU  forth  such  number  of  the  militia  of  any  other 

**  Mr.  President,  does  the  public  safety,  the  State  or  States  as  may  be  applied  for,  as  he  msy 

very  existence  of  one  of  the  States  or  of  the  judge  sufficient  to  suppress  such  insurrection. 

Government,  require  the  interposition  of  the  ^^  That  act  is  a  construction  placed  by  the 

authority  of  Congress  for  the  suspension  of  very  framers  of  the  Constitution  upon  the 

this  great  writ  of  right,  so  dear  to  every  Amer-  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  I  haye 

lean  heart,  and  the  exercise  of  this  dangerous  read.    The  power  given  by  the  Constitution 

power  ?    It  is  called  by  the  English  commen-  is  not  given  in  terms  to  the  legislative  dei)art- 

tators  a  bulwark  of  liberty.    What  sort  of  lib-  ment  nor  the  executive  department,    it  is 

erty  is  that  which  can  be  taken  from  an  indi-  conferred  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 

vidual  by  the  ipse  dixit  of  one  man  ?    Is  the  States  in  general,  and  the  last  clause  in  the 

habeas  corpus^  when  it  can  be  suspended  at  section  which  declares  tlie  power  of  Congress, 

any  time,  a  bulwark  of  American  liberty?  authorizes  Congress  to  pass  all  laws  which 

What  security  has  the  citizen  for  his  liberty  or  shall  be  needful  and  proper  to  carry  into  exe- 

freedom  from  incarceration,  when  Congress  cution  the  powers  which  this  Constitution 

may  invest  the  President  at  any  moment,  in  a  confers  upon  this  Government.    In  execution 

time  of  profound  peace  and  quiet,  when  there  of  this  Constitution,  Congress  passed  that  law 

is  no  tumult  and  no  combination  to  overturn  vesting  this  discretion  in  the  President  to  call 

or  to  resist  the  laws,  with  the  power  to  sus-  out  the  militia  for  Uie  purposes  specified  in 

pend  this  great  writ  ?    What  security  is  there  this  act.    That  is  the  construction  of  the  rerj 

for  personal  liberty  when  such  a  power  is  framers  of  the  Constitution.    Now,  the  other 

placed  in  the  hands  of  any  man  ?    Why,  sir,  section  is :  ^' 

Congress  could  not  exercise  the  power  now.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  haheas  corput  shall  not 

constitutionally,  itself^  and  if  it  cannot  exer-  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 

cise  the  power  itself,  how  can  it  transfer  the  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

authority  to  another  ?  "  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sns- 

The  bfll  was  reported  to  the  Senate  without  pended,  etc.,  by  whom  ?    Not  by  Congress, 

amendment.  not  by  the  President,  but,  by  plain  implication, 

Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Wisconsin,  said:  "Mr.  bytheGovernmentof  the  United  States.  The 
President,  if  I  were  ambitious  to  make  a  power  is  conferred  in  general  upon  the  Got- 
speech  on  this  question,  I  should  select  some  emment  to  suspend  this  writ  in  the  cases  men- 
occasion  other  than  this.  In  these  little  hours  tioned  in  this  section.  How  is  that  power  to 
of  the  gray  morning,  when  half  the  Senators  be  executed  ?  Certainly  under  and  in  pursu- 
are  home  and  three-fourths  of  the  other  half  ance  of  law.  Congress  may  sit  here  the  year 
are  fast  asleep,  and  the  galleries  are  empty  round  and  judge  of  all  these  emergencies,  and 
and  everybody  weary,  I  certainly  shall  not  suspend  the  writ  upon  each  day  when  the 
enter  on  any  philippic  against  Democracy,  emergency  happens  to  be  in  flill  force ;  or  it 
upon  any  discussion  of  the  general  political  may,  following  the  precedent  of  the  act  of 
questions  of  the  day,  or,  indeed,  upon  any  1796,  confer  this  power  upon  the  President  to 
pretence  make  a  speech  on  any  subject  what-  suspend  the  writ  when  the  contingencj  speci- 
ever.  Nevertheless,  I  intend  to  vote  for  this  fied  in  this  section  shall  happen.  In  one  case 
bill,  and  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  justice  to  my-  as  in  die  other  the  power  is  delegated  hy 
self  and  my  constituents  that  I  should  state  Congress,  and  it  is  clearly  within  that  power 
and  place  upon  the  record  in  language  as  dry  which  is  given  to  Congress  to  make  all  law9 
as  a  stick  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  cast  needful  and  proper  for  the  execution  of  every 
that  vote.    The  Constitution  provides  that" —  power  conferred  upon  the  General  Govern- 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  eveiy  State  ment.     Now,  the  act  before  us  which  we* are 

in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  jg^ovemment,  and  continuing  is  this — I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to 

shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invwion^  and,  on  p^^d  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  1871.-'    ^ 

rst^XYeUiati:'^^^^  J^^^5¥  '^rJ'.  ^\\^  ^'^  /^^'  ^'^'^^  '^ 

domestic  violence.  the  act  jof  April  20,  1871,  as  follows : 

"  Congress,  in  1795,  while  Washington  was  „  Sec  4.  That  whenever  in  any  State  or  part  of » 
yet  President,  and  he  approved  the  act^  passed  ffal^^-S^r^,  Sf  rrJl  T SJ^n^S  S 
an  act  the  first  section  of  which  is  as  follows :  armed,  and  so  numerous  and  powerful  as  to  be  able, 
That  whenever  the  United  States  shall  be  invaded,  by  violence,  to  either  overthrow  or  set  at  defl«nw 
or  be  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion  from  any  for-  the  constituted  authorities  of  such  State,  and  oi  tne 
eign  nation  or  Indian  tribe,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  United  States  within  such  State,  or  when  the  consti- 
President  of  the  United  States  to  call  forth  such  tuted  authorities  are  in  complicity  with,  or  shall  con- 
number  of  the  militia  of  the  State,  or  States,  most  nivo  at  the  unlawful  purposes  of  such  nowerful  ana 
convenient  to  the  place  of  danger,  or  scene  of  action,  armed  combinations ;  and  whenever,  oy  reaaon  o 


proper.    And  in  case  of  an  insurrection  in  any  State    sudb  caae  such  combinations  shall  be  deemed  a  re 
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bellion  against  the  Ooyernment  of  the  United  States,  patent  to  the  Govemraent,  or  to  such  officer 

and  during  the  oontinuanoe^  of  suph  rebellion,  and  of  the  Government  as  Congress  shaU  appoint 

vithiQ  the  limito  of  the  district  which  shall  be  so  un-  ^^  ^^^^„^^  4.i,:„  ^^r^rricAr^^  u  «,.««*  i^«  «^i^«4.i^ 

der  the  sway  thereof,  such  limits  to  be  prescribed  by  ^  execute  this  provision^  it  most  be  perfectly 

proclamation,  it  shall  be  Uwful  for  the  President  of  competent  and  withm  the  provisions  of  the 

The  United  States,  when  in  his  judgment  the  public  Constitation  to  enact  that  section, 

safety  shall  require  it,  to  suspend  the  privileges  of  «*  I  know  that  an  ingenious  and  plausible 

the  writ  of  habeas  eorptu,  t^t^e  end  that  such  rebel-  argument  may  be  made  against  this  power, 

lion  may  be  overthrown:  Brotnded^  That  all  the  pro»  „„^i  ^^^  ^„„  ^^  ^««;«o+  «„n^^„,««  ««^  ™i««2 

visions  of  the  second  seoUon  of  an  act  entiUed  **  An  ^  ^^®'®  ^^^  b®  against  any  power  Mid  against 

act  relating  to  hab«u  wrpus^  and  regulating  judicial  any  act  that  was  ever  passed  m  the  world ; 

proceedings  in  certain  cases,'*  approved  March  8,  but  I  believe  that  this  act,  although  it  may  be 

1S<^,  which  relate  to  the  discharge  of  Drisoners  other  conceded  that  it  goes  very  near  the  extreme 

lI^be^rorteJT''*-^'-'"-—  ^""^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^®^*  ^^  ®*^^  ^^'^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

so  fkr  as  the  same 

this  section :  Brovided 

Shan  first  have  made  pi 

by  law,  commanding  such  insufj^ents  to  disperse :  Jng  to-nii?ht  a  precedent 

£"^.'K5^tM;S.^f?e?'?h7"^^  ^tt:Zx  ^-l  pot  ceJe  as  long  as  this  Government 

regular  session  of  Congress.  shall  last.     It  is  to  be  a  precedent  on  the  side 

of  liberty  or  on  tlie  side  of  despotism;  and 

Mr.  Carpenter :  "  Mr.  President,  the  ques-  that  consideration  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  me 

tion  is  whether  this  section  is  constitutional,  for  troubling  the  Senate  with  a  few  words  in 

My  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Thurman)  suggests  reply  to  what  has  just  been  said, 

to'  me  in  an  undertone  that  the  act  which  I  **  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Carpen- 

have  read  of  1795  does  not  provide  for  the  sus-  ter)  agrees  with  me  that  the  power  to  suspend 

pension  of  the  hahea»  corpus.    This  is  true.    I  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  given  to  the  Gov- 

did  not  cite  it  for  that  purpose.    I  cited  it  emment  and  can  only  be  exercised  in  pur- 

simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  a  pow-  snance  of  law.    When  he  says  that  it  is  given 

er  which  is  by  the  Constitution  delegated  to  to  the  Government,  I  do  not  think  he  speaks 

the  Government  in  gross,  so  to  speak,  not  dis-  quite  accurately,  for  the  Government  is  oom- 

tribnted  among  the  departments,  is  to  be  regu-  posed  of  three  departments,  legislative,  exec- 

lated  by  law  under  the  last  clause  of  the  legis-  utive,  and  judicial,  and  certainly  it  is  in  no 

lative  article  conferring  upon  Congress  itsspe-  wise  conferred  upon  the  judicial  department 

cific  powers,  and  whether  that  be  to  raise  an  to  determine  whether  the  privilege  of  this 

arm  J,  to  suppress  an  insurrection,  or  to  sus-  writ  shall  be  suspended  or  not ;  nor  in  any 

pend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  both  powers  proper  sense  can  it  be  said  to  be  conferred 

being  conferred  upon  the  Government  and  not  upon  the  executive  department  of  the  Govem- 

upon  any  particular  department,  the  principle  ment :  for  what  is  the  executive  department 

of  coarse  is  precisely  the  same.  of  the  Government?     It  is  that  department 

"The  question  now  is  whether  this  act  be  which  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
constitutional.  It  will  be  conceded  to  be  con-  law.  The  Constitution  is  the  highest  law,  and 
stitutional  if  it  specifies  here  a  case  within  the  the  laws  enacted  by  the  legislative  department 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  if  it  be  are  the  remainder  of  the  body  of  the  law,  and 
competent  for  Congress  to  delegate  the  power  it  is  simply  to  execute  these  laws  that  the  ex- 
to  the  President  to  suspend  the  writ  when  the  ecutive  department  is  ordained  and  instituted, 
emergency  does  happen.  Upon  tlie  last  branch  So  that  in  the  nature  of  things  the  power  to 
of  the  subject  I  cited  the  act  of  1795.  Upon  decide  whether  the  privilege  of  the  writ  shall 
the  first  branch,  as  to  whether  this  makes  a  be  suspended — a  power  which  requires  the 
case  of  insurrection,  I  refer  my  honorable  exercise  of  judgment  and  of  discretion,  of  voli- 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  to  tion — ^must  necessarily  belong  to  the  legislative 
authorities  which  they  cannot  question,  to  the  department  of  the  Government.  In  its  nature 
decisions  of  all  the  Federal  judges  during  the  it  is  not  an  executive  power,  for,  as  I  have 
fugitive-slave  law  days,  to  the  charge  to  a  said,  the  executive  power  is  a  power  to  exe- 
grand-jury  by  B.  R.  Curtis,  published  in  the  cute  the  law.  In  its  nature  it  is  not  a  judicial 
iaw  Reporter^  and  the  elaborate  and  perfectly  power,  for  the  judicial  power  never  comes  in- 
sound  opinion  of  Justice  Nelson  to  a  grand-  to  exercise,  as  has  been  repeatedly  decided  by 
jury  in  New  York,  reported  in  *  Blatchford's  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  until 
Heports,'  where  both  these  eminent  jurists  there  is  a  case,  which  means  a  plaintiff  and  a 
charged  the  grand-jury  that  if  a  number  of  defendant  in  a  court  of  justice.  So  that  it 
men  combined  together  to  resist  the  execution  necessarily  follows  that  tne  power  to  suspend 
of  a  general  law,  and  assembled  in  force,  that  theprivilege  of  the  writ  is  a  legislative  power, 
is,  in  numbers,  by  force  to  prevent  its  execu-  We  are  agreed  upon  this ;  but  the  Senator 
tion,  that  was  levying  war  against  the  United  from  Wisconsin  thinks  it  is  a  sufficient  com- 
States,  and  was  high-treason.  pliance  with  the  Constitution  for  Congress  to 

"  Within  those  authorities  the  case  specified  enact  a  law  which  authorizes  the  President  to 

in  this  section  is  clearly  a  case  of  insurrection,  suspend  the  privilege  on  the  happening  of 

and  that  insurrection  occurring  and  becoming  certain  contingencies  or  of  certain  events,  of 
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which,  not  Congress,  but  the  President  is  to  hibitory  that  the  privDege  of  the  writ  shall 
be  the  judge.  There  is  where  oar  differeDce  not  be  suspended  unless  when  in  cases  of  re- 
is.  And  now  he  cites  the  act  of  1795  as  proof  bellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  shall 
of  the  fact  that  the  President  may  be  invested  require  it.  It  is  a  very  ditferent  thing  from  a 
with  a  power  which  primarily  rests  in  the  provision  that  Congress  may  provide  for  call- 
legislative  department  of  the  Government,  ing  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
But  that  is  an  entire  mistake.  The  act  of  1795  the  Union  which  must  be  executed  all  the 
did  not  provide  for  the  suspension  of  the  writ  time,  or  to  suppress  insurrectious  which  must 
of  hoibeas  corpus  at  all.  \Vhat  did  it  provide?  be  suppressed  whenever  they  occur,  or  to  re- 
Let  me  refer  to  the  first  and  second  sections  pel  invasions  which  must  be  repelled  when- 
of  that  act : "  ever  they  happen. 

That  whenever  the  United  States  shall  be  invaded,  "  So  much  for  that.     Now  we  come  to  the 

or  be  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion  from  any  for-  next  clause :  " 

K^rof^Wni^^^^^^^^  ,^tt^^^ft=''tZ^  SS«1  tt 

number  of  the  miUtia  of  the  State  or  States  most  f^J^^X  Unttutet t  XKn  of  lli: 


nrnfflofrofth^mt^^^^^  »^<^^  "^mber  of  tho  militia  of  any  other  state  or 

or  officers  of  the  mihtoa  as  he  shall  think  proper.  g^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^/^^^  .^^^  ^^_ 

*^  That  is  not  the  exercise  of  the  power  cie^^t  to  suppress  sucn  insurrection, 

under  the  guarantee  clause,  but  it  is  the  exer-  u  ^^  ^^ve  seen  that  that  relates  to  insur- 

cise  of  another  power  m  the  Constitution,  the  rection,  and  comes  under  the  same  clause  of 

power  to  call  forth  the  mihtia:  the  Constitution,  'to  provide  for  calling  forth 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  call-  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 

„  _,,    .   .             i.\i  *                  »  /-■  ond  that  refers  not  only  to  insurrection  taken 

"That  IS  one  of  the  powers  of  Congress  in  connection  with  another  clause  of  the  Con- 

nnder  section  eight  of  the  first  article.  stitution  to  suppress  insurrections  against  the 

"Now,  what  IS  that  power?    It  is  not  a  General  Government,  but  also  insurrections 

power  as  in  the  case  of  the  suspension  of  the  againgt  a  State,  but  with  this  diflFerence:  that 

wnt  of  habeas  eorpm,  to  decide  when  the  pub-  j^  regard  to  insurrection  against  a  State  there 

ho  safety  requires  the  suspension  of  the  wnt.  j,  no  power  (and  this  very^act  is  drawn  upon 

It  is  not  expressed  in  such  words  as  require  that  theory)  to  call  forth  the  militia  where 

Congress  to  decide  whether  the  «a««   has  the  insuiTection  is  simply  against  the  author- 

ansen  or  not ;  but  it  is  a  ijower  to  provide-  jty  ^f  ^  gj^te  and  not  gainst  the  Federal  Gov- 

to  provide  how  ?-to  provide  by  law  in  anti-  emment,  unless  the  State  shall  require  it 

cipation  of  such  a  case;  and  therefore  under  Let  us  turn,  therefore,  to  the  guarantee  cknse 

that  Congress  raight  we  1  enough  provide  for  ^f  the  Constitution : " 

a  calling  forth  the  militia.     It  is  a  cnnous  mv  tt  •»  j  o»  .      v  h           ....       _c....in 

.1..         *  .    1                        j«  x-L         .tfxi-     *  t.  Tho  United  Stiitefl  shall  iruarantc*  to  every  Slflteiii 

thmg;  sojealoas  were  our  fathers  of  thenghts  this  Union  a  republican  Cn  of  government,  and 

of  the  States  that  the  Constitution  did  not  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasioD,  and,  on 

give  Congress  the  power  to  call  forth  the  mili-  appliwition  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive 

tia  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  only  the  right  to  C^^^'^  ^^c  Legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against 

caU  them  when  it  was  necessary,  as  this  clause  ^o°^e8'»«  violence. 

specific?,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  "  *  The  United  States  shall  guarantee,'  it 

suppress  insurrection,  and  repel  invasion.  But  *  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion.'" 

there  is  the  power  to  provide  for  calling  them  Mr.  Carpenter:  ** Whether  Congress  is  in 

forth  whenever  it  may  be  necessary.     It  is  session  or  not?" 

necessary  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  tf  nion  all  Mr.  Thurman :  "  Yes,  whether  Congress  is 
the  time  whether  Congress  is  in  session  or  is  in  session  or  not,  and  in  that  case  whether  the 
not.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  to  suppress  State  applies  for  it  or  not;  but,  so  far  as  insur- 
insurrection  at  all  times  whether  Congress  is  rection  against  the  State  is  concerned,  it  js 
in  session  or  not.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  only  to  act  in  case  the  Legislature  when  m 
for  repelling  invasion  at  all  times  whether  session,  or  the  Executive  when  the  Legisla- 
Congress  is  in  session  or  not.  But  it  is  not  ture  cannot  be  convened,  shall  apply  to  the 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  suspension  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  This  pro- 
writ  of  Jidbeas  corpus  at  all  times  whether  vision  of  the  Constitution  makes  the  appli<jji" 
Congress  is  in  session  or  not;  and  so  jealous  tion  by  the  Legislature  of  a  State  or  bj  the 
were  our  forefathers  of  that  that  they  did  not  Executive  of  a  State  conclusive  evidence  of 
say  that  Congress  should  have  power  to  pro-  the  fact  that  there  is  such  an  insurrection, 
vide  for  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  **  But,  Mr.  President,  I  was  speaking  of  this 
corpus  in  case  of   insurrection  or  invasion,  clause : " 

There  is  no  such  language  as  that,  that  Con-  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpvi  shall  not 

gross  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  sus-  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 

pension  of  the  writ  of  liabeas  corpus;  but  the  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

words  are  mandatory,  and  negative,  and  pro-  "  We  admit  that  the  power  to  suspend  i&  * 
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legislative  power.  That  being  tbe  case,  if  yon  what  a  rebellion  is.  Our  ancestors  who  made 
can  authorize  the  President  in  Ms  discretion  the  Oonstitation  knew  w^hat  constituted  a  re- 
U»  suspend  it  for  six  months,  you  may  author-  hellion,  for  they  had  just  come  out  of  one  in 
ize  him  to  suspend  it  by  a  law  which  has  no  every  respect  a  rebellion.  They  knew  what 
liiQit  upon  it  at  all,  and  therefore  in  legal  con-  the  Monmouth  rebellion  was ;  they  knew 
templation  is  to  exist  for  all  time.  If  you  can  what  the  rebellion  of  1680  was ;  they  lived  in 
aatliorize  him  to  suspend  it  from  now  nntil  the  midst  of  the  great  French  rebellion  and 
tbe  4th  of  March  next,  you  may  make  it  a  per-  were  familiar  with  the  history  of  rebellions ; 
raanent  statute  on  your  statute-book,  which  then  they  were  identified  with  their  own  ex- 
implies  that  it  is  to  last  as  long  as  the  Govern-  perience  as  marked  almost  every  page  of  his- 
ment  shall  endure.  If  you  can  do  that,  then  tory  they  read,  and  therefore  they  wanted  no 
Congress  has  given  up  its  legislative  power,  critical  definition  of  it  in  the  Oonstitution. 
has  been  gailtj  of  a  perfect  self-abnegation  in  What  is  it?  Ee  and  bellare — to  war  again;  it 
that  respect,  and  that  great  privilege,  which  is  armed  resistance  to  that  authority  to  which 
was  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  our  forefathers,  you  owe  allegiance.  That  is  what  constitutes 
that  they  did  not  allow  it  to  be  suspended  rebellion.  A  rebellion  is  in  itself  as  much 
even  by  Congress  when  there  was  flagrant  fixed'  in  its  proportions  and  known  to  the 
war  with  a  foreign  nation,  unless  our  soil  was  world  as  any  other  fact  can  be.  To  attach  to 
invaded,  may  be  given  into  the  hands  of  a  the  fact  that  an  individual  is  deprived  of  the 
single  man.  privilege  of  voting  for  any  cause,  or  is  de- 

'*  When  is  it  proposed  to  pass  this  bill  ?  prived  of  any  high  right  as  a  citizen  or  as  a 
When  a  presidential  election  is  pending,  when  person,  or  to  say  that  a  combination  or  con- 
the  man  into  whose  hands  this  power  is  given  spiracy,  if  you  please,  of  two  or  more  persons 
is  a  can(Hdate  for  reelection  to  that  office ;  for  any  such  purposes  does  constitute  a  rebel- 
then  his  supporters  in  the  Congress  of  the  lion  is  beyond  my  comprehension  of  what  a 
United  States,  more  regardful  of  his  success  in  rebellion  really  is.  We  have  just  passed 
the  election  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  power  through  one  mighty  in  all  its  parts,  and  then 
of  their  own  party  than  of  the  welfare  of  the  to  compare  it,  nay,  even  the  smallest  fragment 
country  and  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  of  it,  to  the  rebellion  that  Congress  would 
are  for  yielding  up  the  power  the  Constitution  create  by  the  statute  to  which  this  bill  is  pro- 
vests  m  them  and  devolving  it  upon  a  man  who  posed  as  an  amendment,  makes  the  contrast 
can  use  it  in  order  to  reelect  himself.  so  supremely  ridiculous  that  one  could  hardly 

"  Mr.  President,  nothing  that  I  can  say  suppose  that  the  representatives  of  the  Amer- 

coold  present  this  measure  in  a  stronger  light  ican  people  could  dignify  such  legislation  with 

than  these  few  ivords.    I  say  tliat  my  friend  the  forms  of  law. 

from  Wisconsin,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  and        "Constructive    rebellion    should    be    con- 

wlth  all  his  diligence,  has  utterly  failed  to  demned  as    constructive    treasons  are   now. 

jastify  this  bill."  This  bill  proposes  to  continue  in  force  the 

Mr.  Hamilton,   of  Maryland,   said:    "Mr.  fourth  section  of  the  original  act,   and  this 

President,  I  object  to  this  bill  because  it  is  for  fourth  section  declares  that  the  occurring  of 

the  legislative  department  of  this  G-overnment  certain  things  ^  shall  be  deemed  ^  a  rebellion, 

to  determine  when  the  public  safety  requires  and  that  thereupon,  and  if  he  considers  the 

the  sospension  of  the  writ.    I  would  clothe  no  public  safety  as  requiring  it,  the  President 

Eiecntive  with  such  power.      I  would  not  shall  exercise  this  power  of  suspension.    Why, 

clothe  the  best  man  in  Christendom  with  it.  sir,  if  you  have  a  legislative  power  to  deter- 

I  would  not  have  clothed  George  Washington  mine  what  a  rebellion  is,  and  to  say  that  cer- 

^ith  this  power  under  any  circumstance ;  nor  tain  things  committed  by  individuals,  or  a 

was  he  ever  clothed  with  it.    Much  less  would  combination  of  two  or  more  of  them,  shall  be 

I  nndertake  to  clothe  the  present  Executive  rebellion,  although  wanting  the  characteristics 

with  it,  with  his  surroundings,  and  with  the  of  a  rebellion,  as  by  the  common  assent  of 

faint  conception  he  has  maniifested  in  his  ad-  mankind  rebellion  is  known,  and  as  it  was  in- 

ministration  for  the  personal  rights  of  the  peo-  corporated  in  the  Constitution,  is  the  end  of 

pie.  The  other  discretion,  that  is  as  to  the  facts  written,  defined,  limited,  constitutional  gov- 

declared  by  the  original  act  to  cx>n3titute  a  ernment.    It  is  going  back  centuries,  even  be- 

wbellion,  is  not  so  material.    But  there  is  fore  the  days  of  Edward  III.,  when  what  con- 

anotber  matter  to  which  I  do  object,  and  that  stituted  treason  depended  npon  the  opinions 

13  to  this  constructive   rebellion.      Senators  of  judges,  and  when  there  was  no  limit  to 

know  well  that  in  ages  g^ne  by  these  doc-  either  general  or  legislative  power." 
trines  of  construction  were  without  limitation.        Mr.   Saulsbury,   of  Delaware,   said:    "Mr. 

Constructive  treasons  were  both  feared  and  President,  I  did  not  intend  to  occupy  any  of 

foaght  by  our  ancestors  for  centuries.    They  the  time  of  the  Senate  on  this  question.    I  dis- 

loQght  against  constructive  treasons  as  those  cussed  at  some  length  the  subject  when  the 

of  ns  who  are  opposing  this  bill  are  now  fight-  original  bill  was  before  ns  at  the  last  session, 

^H  against  constructive  rebellions.    We  know  and  have  no  disposition  to  do  so  now  ;  but  I 

J^hat  a  rebellion  is  by  much  experience;  lately  cannot  consent  that  a  measure  of  this  kind 

1^7  sad  and  bloody  experience  do  we  know  shall  pass  this  body  without  at  least  entering 
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my  protest  against  its  enactment.    Sir,  I  take  day,  yon  propose  to  clothe  the  President  of  the 

occasion  to  say  that  I  am  proud  to  be  asso-  United  States  with  the  fearful  power  of  de- 

ciated  with  gentlemen  on  this  floor  who  are  priving  the  citizens  of  this  free  country  of  the 

raising  their  voices  in  protest  against  a  meas-  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.    You  cod- 

ure  so  iniqi^itoas  and  monstrous.    While  we  fer  upon  him  immunity  to  do  that  which  led 

are  in  a  minority  here,  we  have  struggled  to  to  the  impeachment  of  Clarendon,  and  which 

oppose  this  legislation  which  is  striking  down  if  attempted  by  Charles  would  have  cost  him 

the  very  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  country ;  his  head.    And  why  do  you  propose  to  confer 

we  have  interposed  by  our  votes  and  by  our  upon  the  President  this  power? 

voice  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  people  and  ^^  The  excuse  is  made  that  crimes  are  com- 

in  defence  of  that  liberty  secured  to  us  by  our  mitted  in  certain  Southern  States.    I  am  not 

fathers.  here  to  deny  that  crime  may  exist  in  the 

^^  Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  proposed  by  Southern  States ;  but,  let  me  ask,  whose  fault 

this  bill?    The  bill  now  under  consideration  it  is  that  it  does  exist?    I  say  it  here,  and  I 

proposes  to  continue  the  enactment  of  April,  say  it  in  the  presence  of  the  migority  of  the 

1871.    What  are  the  provisions  of  that  law  ?  Senate,  that  a  large  measure  of  the  crimes 

It  undertakes  in  substance  to  declare  that  cer-  which  may  exist  in  the  Southern  States  exist 

tain    crimes   enumerated    therein    shall    be  there  because  of  the  legislation  of  the  majority 

deemed   rebellion.     '  Rebellion '  has  a  fixed  of  Congress.    That  people  after  the  termina- 

and  definite  meaning,  and  was  understood  at  tion  of  the  war,  though  despoiled  of  their 

the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con-  property,  though  mourning  their  dead,  were 

stitution  to  be  armed  resistance  to  rightful  an-  comparatively  peaceful  and  happy.    But  joa 

thority.    It  is  something  different  from  the  stepped  in  with  your  legislation.     In  order 

mere  existence  of.  ordinary  crimes ;  and  yet  that  you  might  control  the  politics  of  the  coim- 

the  language  of  the  act  of  April,  1871,  is  that  try,  you  stirred  up  strife  between  the  white 

certain    acts,  therein   enumerated,  shall   be  men  and  the  negroes;  and  you  ought  to  take 

deemed  rebellion,  not  that  they  are  rebellion,  to  yourselves  the  unwholesome  and  unplea^nt 

not  that  they  have  ever  been  considered  re-  recollection  that  at  least  a  portion,  and  a  large 

bellion  by  any  civilized  country  in  the  world,  portion,  of  whatever  crimes  may  exist  there  is 

but  for  the  purposes  of  that  enactment  those  jnstly  attributable  to  the  legislation  which  yon 

crimes  are  to  be  deemed  rebellion.    That  is  yourselves  have  enacted, 

the  provision  of  your  law.  ^*'  But  suppose  crime  does  exist  there,  have 

"In  order  to  justify  the  power  with  which  you  not  Federal  courts  in  every  State  in  this 

you  mean  to  clothe  the  President,  you  declare  Union,  and  are  not  those  courts  clothed  irith 

that  the  acts  which  you  enamerate  in  certain  ample  power  to  suppress  it  ?    You  have  the 

sections  of  the  law  shall  be  deemed  rebellion,  judges,  you  have  the  marshals,  you  have  all 

and  then  confer  upon  the  President  absolute  the  machinery  for  extiipating  crime  in  every 

power  to  suppress  that  rebellion  which  you  State  in  this  Union,  and,  if  you  do  not  do  it 

yourselves  create.     You  call  that  rebellion  through  the  medium  of  the  Federal  courts,  it 

which  never  has  been  regarded  as  rebellion  is  your  fault ;  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Demo- 

under  any  law  in  any  civilized  country;  and,  to  cratic  party." 

suppress  the  rebellion  which  you  have  thus  The  Presiding  Officer:  "  The  question  is  on 

proclaimed  by  your  statute,  you  clothe  the  ordering  the  bill  to  be  engrossed  and  read  the 

President  of  the  United  States  not  only  with  third  time." 

the  power  of  employing  the  Army  and  the  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 

Navy,  but  you  clothe  him  with  a  frightful  third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

power  of  declaring  martial  law  and  suspend-  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

ing  the  writ  of  Jiabeas  corpus,  and  denying  to  The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

the  people  of  this  country  the  rights  which  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  the  result  was 

were  secured  to  them  by  their  fathers  in  the  announced  as  foDows: 

adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Ybas— Me88rB.^Ame8,  Anthony,  Boreman,  CaW- 

"  Sir,  the  right  to  the  *  ^  ^ --    ^ 

is  a  right  which  is  the  heritagt 

came  to  us  not  by  the  adoptioi ^„,*..,  .,*  ,«..^«..v  *, .«  ^^^^.^ 

Constitution.     It  descended  to  us  as  our  in-  roy,  Poole,  Pratt,  ^Bobertson,  lawyer,  Scott,  and 

heritance  from  our  forefathers;  and  for  two  Spenooi^28. 


prime-minister,  Clarendon,  dared  not  advise  Stevenson,  Thurman,  and  Vickers— 15. 
Charles  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  Absewt— Meaars.  firownlow,  Backingham,  Cam- 
but,  in  order  to  evade  it,  he  sent  British  sub-  cro^,  Cragin,  Davis  of  Kentucky,  Fen^n,  Fcny  oi 

jects  out  of  the  reach  of  the  benefit  of  that  fcTraiian?^^!:  Sit^^^o^kTilo^r^^^^^^^ 

writ,  and  he  was  impeached  by  the  British  Lewis,  Morton,  Norwood,  Bamsey,  Rice,  Scbun, 

Parliament  because  he  attempted  to  deprive  Sherman,  Stewart,  Stockton,  Sumneis  Tipton,  TnuQ- 

the  citizens  of  England  of  the  benefit  of  habeas  bull,  West,  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Wrigbt-»1. 

corpus.    And  yet,  in  the  American  Senate  to-  So  the  bill  was  passed. 
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In  the  Honse,  on  May  28th,  Mr.  Poland,  of  offered  the  hill  that  was  reported  hj  the  corn- 
Vermont,  moved  **  that  the  rales  he  so  sns-  mittee  to  the  House,  which  is  identical  with 
pended  as  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  tahle  the  Senate  hill.  Bnt,  inasmuch  as  this  vote 
and  pass  at  this  time  Senate  hiU  No.  656,  to  has  disclosed  that  a  minority  of  this  House  are 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section  of  opposed  to  the  hill,  I  shall  not  offer  the  House 
the  act  approved  April  20,  1871."  hill." 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  resulted  Among  the  important  measures  adopted  at 

as  follows:  this  session  of  Congress  was  one  for  the  ap- 

..,    T,    ^     «   ,.  portionment  of  Representatives  to  Congress 

lEui-MesBr;.   Ames,  Averiil,  Banks    Barber,  ^g  the  several  States  according  to  the 

I^X'i:^^^e^^^  WuToK^Sfck  t  censuf  of  1870.    By  this  act  the  nuW  of 

Bailer,  Coburn,  Cogtlan,  Conner,  Darrall,  Dawes,  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was 

Dicker,  Daell,Dunnell,£amea/£liiott,  Chajrles  Fos-  fixed  at  288.    These  were  distributed  as  fol- 

ta,  Wilder   V.    Foster,    Frye,   Halsey,    Harmer,  Jows* 

Geowe  E.  Harris,  Hawley.  flays,  Gerry  W.  Hazel-  '     «.».«*                                 —  »— 

toe,  John  W.  Hazeltou,  HiU,  Hoar,  Hooper,  Hough-  *  ^^_^  "^™-              -                 ''^™- 

ton,  KelleyKillinger,  Lamport,  Lansing,  Lynch,  j^^^^^i !  .* ! ! ! .' ! ! ! ! !  .* !  .* !    4 

Hajnard,    McGrew,    McJunKin,    McKee,    Mercur,     caMfomla 4 


Merriim.  Monroe.  Moore,  Leonard,  Myers.  Negley,     Connectlcat 4 

Orr.  Packard.  Pa4sker.  Palmer.  Isaac  C.  Parker,  Pen-    Delaware 1 


Missouri 13 

Nebraska 1 

Nevada 1 

New  Hiunpshire 2 

New  Jersey 7 

New  York.  ....- 83 

North  CaroUna. 8 

Ohio 20 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania 20 

Rhode  Island 2 

SoQth  Carolina 5 

Tennessee 9 

Texas 6 

Vermont 2 

Virginia 9 

West  Virginia 3 

Wisconsin 8 


dleton,  Pierce,  Aaron  F.  Perry,   Poland,  Prindle,  ^<^^ J 

Rainey,  Ellis  H.  Koberts,  Kusk,  Sargent.  Sawyer,  gSSS? 19 

Scofleld,  Sessions,  Shanks,  S hellabarger,  H .  Board-  Indiana* 12 

man  Smith,  John  A.  Smith,  Snyder,  Thomas  J.  Iowa... '.*.*.'.*.*.*."..". '.*.".'//.*.    9 

Speer,  Sprufue,  Starkweather,  Stevenaon,  Stowell,  Kansas...!.'..'.!!.'!.'.'.'!!.    8 

St.  John,  Taffe,  Thomas,  Washington  Townsend,  Kentacky 10 

Twichell,  Tyner,  Upson,  Wakeman,  Walden,  Wal-  Ix>aisUina 5 

dron,  Wallace,  WallB,  WUliams  of  Indiana,  Jere-  SRSu^h i 

miah M.  WUson,  and  iTohn T.  Wilson-94.  SSSSS^tto!!!!!!!!!!  11 

Nats— Messrs.  Acker,  Ambler,  Archer,  Arthur,  Michigan 9 

Beck,  Bell,  Biggs,  Bird,  Austin  Blair,  James  G.  J}jn^«"?»/ J 

Blair,  Braxton,  Bright,  Brooks,  Burehard,  Caldwell,  MissUsippi 6 

pS't'^"}.^"?"'/^?!^*"^^'  Conner,  Cotton,  Crebs,        xhe  admisflion  of  a  new  State  will  increase 

tntcher,  Crossland,  Donnan,  Dox,  Du  Bose,  Puke,  .,  ^  4.yv4.«i   «..,». i.««   ,.c  'o^^»^«^^4-^4^iTr^«       tu^ 

Eldred^,  Ely,  Farnsworth!  Finielnburg,  torker  ^^  ^^  number  of  Representatives.      The 

Henryi).  Foster,  Garfield,  Garrett,  Getz,  Giddings,  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  No- 

GoIUulaT.  Goodrich,  Griffith,  Haldeman,  Ilale,  Ham^  yember,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 

bleton,  Hanoock,  Handler,  Hanks,  Harper,  John  T.  aeventy-six,  is  fixed  and  established  as  the  day, 

fc  Fendall   Kfl^r  K^^^^^  ^°  ^"^^  ^^  *^®  ^*«*®»  *^^  Territories  of  the 

WD,  alrshsll,  ftfcClelland,  McCormick,  McCrary,  United  States,  for  the  election  of  Representa- 

McHenry,  Mclntyre,  McNeely,  Merrick,  Mitchell,  tives  and  Delegates  to  the  Forty-fifth  Oon- 

Mowan,  Morphis.  Niblaok,  Peters,  Potter,  Price,  gross;  and  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 


»'Ji?f!?'  ^'5!J!J:  ?1?5  ^°^„4,3^'    Monday  ib  Noveniber,  in  eyei7  second  year 


StoQghton,   Strong,   Sutherlnd,  Swann,   Sypher,  Territories,  of  Representatives  and  Delegates 

w'w'^*  J'^*^^*^   ^"^  Trump,   WaddeU,  Warren,  to  the  Congress  commencing  on  the  fourth  day 

w6^5*v^^^'^iJiJ**^™^'^^^"^'^^^^^^^^  of  March  next  thereafter. 

T:  ^   ^^*^^^'    ^  ^         ^             „  The  act  further  provides  that  no  State  shall 

B^e'^  aSr^S^N  ^^^^^                           g:;^;  hereafter  be  admitted  to.  the  Union  ^thout 

De  Large.   Farwell,  Havens,  Ketoham,  Kinsella,  having  the  population  necessary  to  entitle  it 

LsmisoD,  Leaoh,  McKinney,  Benjamin  F.  Movers,  to  at  least  one  representative. 

Morey,  flMea  W.  Parker,  Peck,  Kli  Perry,  Jlatt,  It  ig  further  provided  that  if  any  State 

ttlw'  Sil"***!?;  ®®®^®^'  ^^^ifj'^r?'^*'  ^^""^^^rh  ^^"^  should  deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  any  of  the 
nuAer,  Soapp,  Storm,  Dwight  Townsend,  Turner,  ,     .  ,    /.j.     .      r«vai.?v'       I        *. 
Vaagiin,  Vwrhees,  Wheeler,  and  WiUiams  of  New  ^^^  mhabitants  of  such  State,  bemg  twenty- 
York— sg.  one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United 

States,  to  vote  at  any  election  named  in  the 

So  (two-thirds  not  voting  in  favor  thereof)  amendments  to  the  Oonstitution,  article  four- 

the  roles  were  not  suspended.  teen^  section  two,  except  for  participation  in 

Mr.  Poland :  **  I  desire  to  say,  in  connection  the  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  number  of 
with  the  bill  Just  voted  upon,  that  the  same  Representatives  apportioned  in  the  act  to  such 
bill  was  reported  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  State  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which 
respectively^  by  the  joint  select  Committee  on  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  have 
the  Oondition  of  the  late  Insurrectionary  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens,  twenty- 
States.  That  bill  having  passed  the  Senate,  one  years  of  age,  in  such  State. 
1  felt  it  my  duty  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  -An  act  to  remove  political  disabilities  im- 
the  House  and  have  a  vote  upon  it.  Our  com-  posed  by  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  amend- 
mittee  having  leave  to  report  at  any  time,  had  meuts  of  the  Constitution  was  passed  and  ap- 
4  majority  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  upon  the  proved  by  the  President  on  May  22d.  It 
▼ote  just  taken,  I  should  immediately  have  removes  all  political  disabilities  imposed  by 
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mj  protest  against  its  enactment.  Sir,  I  take  day,  yon  propose  to  clothe  the  President  of  the 
occasion  to  saj  that  I  am  proud  to  be  asso-  United  States  with  the  fearful  power  of  de- 
ciated  with  gentlemen  on  this  floor  who  are  priving  the  citizens  of  this  free  country  of  the 
raising  their  voices  in  protest  against  a  meas-  benefit  of  the  writ  of  hcibeas  corpus.  You  cod- 
ure  so  iniquitous  and  monstrous.  While  we  fer  upon  him  immunity  to  do  that  which  led 
are  in  a  minority  here,  we  have  struggled  to  to  the  impeachment  of  Clarendon,  aud  which 
oppose  this  legislation  which  is  striking  down  if  attempted  by  Charles  would  have  cost  him 
the  very  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  country ;  his  head.  And  why  do  you  propose  to  confer 
we  have  interposed  by  our  votes  and  by  our  upon  the  President  this  power? 
voice  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  people  and  ^'  The  excuse  is  made  that  crimes  are  corn- 
in  defence  of  that  liberty  secured  to  us  by  our  mitted  in  certain  Southern  States.  I  am  not 
fathers.  here  to  deny  that  crime  may  exist  in  the 

'^  Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  proposed  by  Southern  States ;  but,  let  me  ask,  whose  fault 

this  bill?    The  bill  now  under  consideration  it  is  that  it  does  exist?    I  say  it  here,  and  I 

proposes  to  continue  the  enactment  of  April,  say  it  in  the  presence  of  the  minority  of  the 

1871.    What  are  the  provisions  of  that  law  ?  Senate,  that  a  large  measure  of  the  crimes 

It  undertakes  in  substance  to  declare  that  cer-  which  may  exist  in  the  Southern  States  exist 

tain    crimes   enumerated    therein    shall    be  there  because  of  the  legislation  of  the  mig'ority 

deemed   rebellion.     *•  Rebellion '  has  a  fixed  of  Congress.    That  people  after  the  termina- 

and  definite  meaning,  and  was  understood  at  tion  of  the  war,  though  despoiled  of  their 

the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con-  property,  though  mourning  their  dead,  were 

stitution  to  be  armed  resistance  to  rightful  an-  comparatively  peaceful  and  happy.    But  joa 

thority.    It  is  something  different  from  the  stepped  in  with  your  legislation.     In  order 

mef*e  existence  of.  ordinary  crimes ;  and  yet  that  you  might  control  the  politics  of  the  conn- 

the  language  of  the  act  of  April,  1871,  is  that  try,  you  stirred  up  strife  between  the  white 

certain    acts,  therein   enumerated,  shall   be  men  and  the  negroes ;  and  you  ought  to  take 

deemed  rebellion,  not  that  they  are  rebellion,  to  yourselves  the  unwholesome  and  unpleasant 

not  that  they  have  ever  been  considered  re-  recollection  that  at  least  a  portion,  and  a  large 

hellion  by  any  civilized  country  in  the  world,  portion,  of  whatever  crimes  may  exist  there  is 

but  for  the  purposes  of  that  enactment  those  justly  attributable  to  the  legislation  which  you 

crimes  are  to  be  deemed  rebellion.    That  is  yourselves  have  enacted, 
the  provision  of  your  law.  "  But  suppose  crime  does  exist  there,  have 

"In  order  to  justify  the  power  with  which  you  not  Federal  courts  in  every  State  in  this 

you  mean  to  clothe  the  President,  you  declare  Union,  and  are  not  those  courts  clothed  with 

that  the  acts  which  you  enumerate  in  certain  ample  power  to  suppress  it?    You  have  the 

sections  of  the  law  shall  be  deemed  rebellion,  judges,  you  have  the  marshals,  you  have  all 

and  then  confer  upon  the  President  absolute  the  machinery  for  extirpating  crime  in  eveiy 

power  to  suppress  that  rebellion  which  you  State  in  this  Union,  ana,  if  you  do  not  do  it 

yourselves  create.     You  call  that  rebellion  through  the  medium  of  the  Federal  courts,  it 

which  never  has  been  regarded  as  rebellion  is  your  fault ;  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Demo- 

under  any  law  in  any  civilized  country;  and,  to  cratic  party." 

suppress  the  rebellion  which  you  have  thus       The  Presiding  Officer;  " The  question  is  on 

proclaimed  by  your  statute,  you  clothe  the  ordering  the  bill  to  be  engrossed  and  read  the 

President  of  the  United  States  not  only  with  third  time." 

the  power  of  employing  the  Army  and  the       The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 

Navy,  but  you  clothe  him  with  a  frightful  third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third  time, 
power  of  declaring  martial  law  and  suspend-       The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
ing  the  writ  of  Juibeas  corpus,  and  denying  to       The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roU 

the  people  of  this  country  the  rights  which  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  the  result  vas 

were  secured  to  them  by  their  fathers  in  the  announced  as  follows: 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Ybas— Messre.  jAmes,  Anthony,  Bopeman,  CaW- 

"Sir,  the  riffht  to  the  writ 
is  a  right  which  is  the  heritage 

came  to  us  not  by  the  adoptioi «.„,*..,  „,  ,  „,...^^v  *,^ «,  w«^>,..., 

Constitution.     It  descended  to  us  as  our  in-  wy,*  Poole,  Pratt,"' Bober^        Sawyer,  Soott,  and 

heritance  from  our  forefathers :  and  for  two  Spenoei^28.  ,',./,   „«Jr 

hundred  years  that  writ  has  been  sacred  in  ^NAY8--Me88r8   Alcorn,  Bayard.  Blair,  CaBs«-iy, 

■p I -t  "^  T«  4.u^  j^        c  r\v.     1      TT  !.•  Cooper,  DaviB  of  West  Virginia,  Hamilton  oi  Jnar/ 

England.     In  the  days  of  Charles  II.  even  his  1^^/  Johnston,  Kelley,  Eansom,  Sanlsbory,  Sprague, 
pnme-mmister.  Clarendon,  dared  not  advise  Stevenson,  Thurman,  and  Vickers— 15. 
Charles  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,        Abskiit— Messrs.  Brownlow,  Buckingham,  Cam- 
but,  in  order  to  evade  it,  he  sent  British  sub-  ?fon,  Crag:in,  Bavis  of  Kentucky,  Fenton,Ferr7  0 

jecte  out  of  the  reach  of  the  henefit  of  .that  fc-'Oan^'feS;  Stt^.V^rlV 

writ,  and  ho  was  mipeached  by  the  British  Lewis,  Morton,  Norwood,  Kamsey,  Rice,  Schuri, 

Parliament  because  he  attempted  to  deprive  Sherman,  Stewart,  Stockton,  Sumner.  Tipton,  Tnun- 

the  citizens  of  England  of  the  benefit  of  habeas  bull,  West,  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Wright-«1' 
corpus.    And  yet,  in  the  American  Senate  to-        So  the  bill  was  passed. 
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In  the  Hoase,  on  May  28th,  Mr.  Poland,  of  offered  the  bill  that  was  reported  hj  the  com- 

Yennont,  moved  ^*  that  the  rules  be  so  sns-  mittee  to  the  House,  which  is  identical  with 

pended  as  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill.    But,  inasmuch  as  this  vote 

and  pass  at  this  time  Senate  bill  No.  656,  to  has  disclosed  that  a  minority  of  this  House  are 

extend  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section  of  opposed  to  the  bill,  I  shall  not  offer  the  House 

the  act  approved  April  20, 1871."  bill." 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  resulted  Among  the  important  measures  adopted  at 

as  follows :  this  session  of  Congress  was  one  for  the  ap- 

„       ^             .                 .„    «    ,_     T>   V  portionment  of  Representatives  to  Congress 

J»^^«""-  ^g?««:  ^^.«""'  ^■5^*ii.?"R®J'  among  the  several  States  according  to  the 

2:S'cN^^^e^e»i  WuTe'r.'^Sk^i-  censuf  of  1870.    By  this  act  the  nuVber  of 

Butler,  Coburn,  Cogtlan,  Conger,  Darrall,  Dawes,  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was 

Dicker^  Daell,  Dunnell,  Eames,  £liiott,  Charles  Fos-  fixed  at  288.    These  were  distributed  as  fol- 

ter,  Wilder   i>.    Foster,    Frye,   Halsey,    Harmer,  lows* 

George  E.  Harris,  Hawley,  flays,  Gerry  W.  Haxel-  '     __.__^ 

ton,  John  W.  Hazelton,  lEU,  Hoar,  Hooper,  Hough-  *  ivi^_^.  ^^^^              _ 

ton,  Kelley.  Killinger,  Lamport,  Lanamg,  Lynch,     ^J^^Ja '.'/"".'.'    4 

Maynard,    McGrew,    McJunVm,    McKee,    Mercur,  California'.! '.*.'.'.!!!!'. '.'.'.'    4 

Merriam.  Monroe,  Moore,  Leonard,  Myers.  Negley,     Connecticat 4 

Orr,  Packard,  Packer,  Palmer,  Isaac  C.  Parker,  Pen-    Delaware 1 

dleton,  Pierce,  Aaron  F.  Perry,  Poland,  Prindle,    Sp«Ji» J 

Rainey,  Ellis  H.  Boberts,  Kusk,  Sargent.  Sawyer,     Sf.®^* .J 

Scotleld,  Sessions,  Shanks,  S hellabarger,  H .  Board-     Indiana* S 

man  Smith,  John  A.  Smith,  Snyder,  Thomas  J.  Iowa...'.*.".'.V.'.'.V. '.'.*.'.'/.    9 

Speer,  Spru^ue,  Starkweather,  Stevenson.  Stowell,  KaDsak... !.'..".!.'.'!.' .'*!.'.    8 

St.  John,  Taffe,  Thomas,  Washington  Townsend,     Kentacky 10 

Twichell,  Tyn«r,  Upson,  Wakeman,  Walden,  Wal-    IxmlslMia 5 

dron,  Wallace,  Walls,  Williama  of  Indiana,  Jere-    JRSu^h i 

miah M.  Wilson,  and  JTohn  T.  Wason-94.  U^I^liiiu;::::::'.:::  11 

NATs—Messrs.  Acker,  Ambler,   Archer,  Arthur,     Michigan 9 

Beck,  Bell,  Biff«,  Bird,  Anrtin  Blair,  James  G.    ii}°n«»?»/ | 

Blair, Bnttton,  Bright, Brooks,  Bnrchard,  Caldwell,    MissUaippi.... 6 

rS't^*'n^"7**V^?f''°^'''  Conner,  Cotton,  Crebs,  xhe  admission  of  a 

E&Xf'^^^^^^^  thetotalnumWofRepresentatr.es,     The 

HenryD.  Foster,  Garfield.  Garrett,  Getz,  Giddings,  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  No- 

OoIIaday.  Goodrich,  Griffith,  Haldeman,  Hale,  Ham^  yember,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 

bleton,  ^oock,  Handler,  Hanks,  Harper,  John  T.  geventy-six,  is  fixed  and  established  as  the  day, 

K^lSi  STendS  &  K^^^  ^^  ^*^^  ^^  **^®  ^^^^  *^^  Territories  of  the 

8on.  Marshall,  McClelland,  McCormick,  McCrary,  United  States,  for  the  election  of  Representa- 

McHenry,  Mclntyre,  MoNeely,  Merrick,  Mitchell,  tives  and  Delegates  to  the  Forty-fifth  Oon- 

Mowan,  Morphia,  Niblaok,  Peters,  Potter.  Price,  gress;  and  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 

5SS?V^?i?L^**\*!ll  St"'  ^°^^-^c;.?'^'  Monday  in  November,  in  every  second  year 


STATES. 

Missouri 13 

Nebraska 1 

Nevada 1 

New  Hiunpshire 2 

New  Jersey 7 

New  York.  ....- 83 

North  Carolina 8 

Ohio 90 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylrania 36 

Rhode  Island 2 

South  Carolina 5 

Tennessee 9 

Texas 6 

Vermont 2 

Virginia 9 

West  Vln^inia 3 

Wisconsin 8 


new  State  will  increase 


8tonghton,   Stronij,   Sutherland,   Swann,   Sypher,  Territories,  of  Representatives  and  Delegates 

Terry,  Tuthill,    Van  Trump,   Waddeil,   Warren,  to  the  Congress  commencing  on  the  fourth  day 

W^'  Z^'v^^^'  Whitthorne,  "Wiilard,  Winchester,  ^f  ^^^^^i  next  thereafter, 

wood,  md  Young-.i08.                              ^  The  act  further  provides  that  no  State  shall 

Me"  cSS^eT^f^^^^^                             D^^;  hereafter  be  admitted  toahe  Union  ^thout 

De  Large,   Farwell,  Havens,  Ketcham,  Kinsella,  having  the  population  necessary  to  entitle  it 

UmiflOD,  Leach,  McKinney,  Benjamin  P.  Movers,  to  at  least  one  representative. 

Mowy,  flosea  W.  Parker,  Peck,  Kli  Perry,  Jlatt,  It  is  further  provided  that  if   any  State 

Porter,  Bobmson,  Seeley,  Sherwood,  Shober.  Shoe-  gi^^uld  deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  any  of  the 

maker,  Snapp,  Storm,  D wight  Townsend,  Turner,  Z"  ,     ^   u  if**      "^'"^e^  iTo*  T     v  :       iJflJ*.^ 

Vangiin,  VcJoVhees,  #heel?r,  and  WiUianls  of  New  ^ale  mhabitants  of  such  State,  being  tyenty- 

York->38.  one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United 

States,  to  vote  at  any  election  named  in  the 

So  (two-thirds  not  voting  in  favor  thereof)  amendments  to  the  Oonstitution,  article  four- 

the  rules  were  not  suspended.  teen,  section  two,  except  for  participation  in 

Mr.  Poland :  **  I  desire  to  say,  in  connection  the  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  number  of 
with  the  bill  Just  voted  upon,  that  the  same  Representatives  apportioned  in  the  act  to  such 
bill  was  reported  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  State  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which 
respectively  by  the  joint  select  Committee  on  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  have 
the  Condition  of  the  late  Insurrectionary  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens,  twenty- 
States.  That  bill  having  passed  the  Senate,  one  years  of  age,  in  such  State. 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  An  act  to  remove  political  disabilities  im- 
the  House  and  have  a  vote  upon  it.  Our  com-  posed  by  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  amend- 
mittee  having  leave  to  report  at  any  time,  had  ments  of  the  Oonstitution  was  passed  and  ap- 
a  majority  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  upon  the  proved  by  the  President  on  May  22d.  It 
vote  just  taken,  I  should  immediately  have  removes  all  political  disabilities  imposed  by 
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the  third    section  of  the  fourteenth  article  Betolvtdy  That  while  the  temperance  work  is  thus 

aforesaid  from  aU  persons  whomsoever,  ex-  to  be  condiwted  by  mond  meaiw,  jhe  civil  protection 

X    a       X               1*^0  ^ *  *:            i?   1.1  of  citi2en8  from  wroDM  and  mjunes  m  their  persona 

cept    Senators    and    Representatives   of  the  and  property  from  the  liquor-traffic  can  be  secured 

Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh  Congresses,  only  through  law,  and  that  therefor*  auoh  protection 

officers  in  the  judicial,  military,  and  naval  ser-  is  a  proper  subject  of  political  action,  and  this  is  the 

vice  of  the  United  States,  heads  of  Depart-  ca»e  of  the  liquor  nuisance,  as  in  that  of  any  other 

ments,  and  foreim  ministers  of  the  United  public  nuisance  of  the  State.                 ,  *v    r 

urDuuo,  Buu   Avtvigu.  AumuxoK^xo  VA    *^^   «^uivvu  Jieaolved,  That  to  the  suppression  of  the  liquor- 

btates.  ^                    ^  traffic  by  these  means  this  organization  is  pledged. 

The  import  duties  on  tea  and  coffee  were  and  that  it  will  prosecute  it  with  all  its  eneiigy  ana 

abolished  by  an  act  which  took  effect  on  July  resources  until  it  is  accomplished. 

2gf                                     4  JResolvedf  That  out  of  the  liquor-traffic,  as  its  source, 

fTui ^-«:..^  ^^  r«^«««.^-«  4-^„^iT>^*^^A  -rx«  ♦u.*  comes  largely  that  special  peril  of  our  inetitutions, 

Thw  session  of  Congress  termmated  on  the  ^he  prevaning  pubUc  corruption  of  our  time;  it  in^ 

10th  day  of  June.  flames  the  passions,  clouds  the  intellect,  and  wcak- 

CONNECTICUT.    Besides  the  Democratic  ens  the  conscience,  thus  brutalizing  the  num.   Hav- 

and  Republican,  two  other  parties  appeared,  ^,g  thus  personally  demoralized  him,  it  then  plies 

M  distinct  political  bodies  in  this  State ;  held  S^^^^-^irtX^rMuSSr^jWh 
State  Conventions  ;  adopted  platforms,  and  j^  threats.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  party  to  reform  this 
nominated  their  candidates  for  the  several  corruption,  and  to  this  end  it  wiu  demand  upright- 
State  offices  at  the  general  election  in  April,  ness  of  character  in  its  candidates  for  public  office, 
23Y2.  ^°^  integrity  in  the  administration  of  public  aifairF, 
tka  T^'^'T^^m^^^^  •rxo.f*-  .A*N.w^BA«4-Aii  \>^  that  the  same  principles  of  morality  and  aocountabil- 
The  Temperance  party,  represent^  by  Uy  shall  rule  in  pubfic  and  in  privite  life,  and  it  will 
about  one  hundred  delegates  from  dmerent  array  itself  as  an  implacable  foe  against  public  self- 
sections  of  the  State,  met  at  New  Haven  on  isbness  and  dishonesty,  and  use  its  utmost  endeav- 
the  18th  of  December,  1871,  and  nominated  a  on  to  weed  out  all  rascals  from  positiona  of  public 
full  State  ticket,  as  foUowsiFor  Governor,  trust,  and  put  in  their  places  honest  men. 
Francis Gptte,}f  Hartford;  Lieutenant-Gov-  co^en^f  th??d^l^^^^^^^^^ 
ernor,  A.  8.  Beardsley,  of  rlymouth ;  becretary  Hartford  Evening  Past  exposes  and  pursues  the  cor- 
of  State,  Hiram  P.  Lawrence,  of  Norfolk ;  State  ruptions  of  the  lobby  system  of  the  mate,  and  we  en- 
Treasurer,  George  Greenman,  of  Mystic  Bridge;  cott™«re  it  to  persevere  in  this  necessary  and  %ady 

Comptroller,  DabneyOarr,  of  Bridgeport  ^'^'^^^fe'^rc^jra^lTp'^i 

The  following  platform  was  adopted :  of  the  future  is  a  system  of  gigantic  consolidations 

Assembled  to  ora^nize  a  political  partv  for  the  le-  now  coming  over  the  land,  and  that  the  virtue  of  the 

gal  suppression  of^the  liquor-traffic  and  for  the  ao-  people  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  should  be 

complisnment  of  such  other  reforms  as  will  promote  combined  in  an  endeavor  to  break  ita  threatened 

the  welfare  and  enhance  the  happiness  of  the  State,  power. 

we  adopt,  as  expressive  ofourpnnciples  and  purposed,  JiesoUed^  That  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 

the  following  resolutions  :  and  his  hire  should  be  such  as  will  compensate  him 

Ratolvedy^  That  the  foundation  principle  of  the  State  for  his  labor,  and  this  while  it  allows  him  time  for 

is  public  virtue,  and  ite  supreme  interest  the  public  due  enjovment  of  his  home  and  of  society,  and  for 

saretv,  and  that,  therefore,  that  is  hostile  to  the  State  the  intellectual  and  virtuous  culture  of  himself  t&  a 

whicn  corrupts  the  one  or  impairs  the  other.  man. 

Jitsolved,  That  nothing  so  corrupts  public  virtue,  Retolved,,  That,  as  women  and  helpless  children  are 

or  Impairs  the  public  welfare,  as  the  traffic  in  intoxi-  the  chief  sufferers  from  the  liquor-traffic,  their  rights 

eating  liquors,  and  therefore  that  traffic  is  the  foe  of  should  be  considered  in  dealing  with  it,  and  their 

the  State,  and  should  be  by  it  destroyed.  wishes  be  expressed  in  all  proper  ways. 

Resolved^  That  such  ia  the  depravity  of  those  en-  Sesolved^  That  the  success  of  republican  institn- 

gaged  in  supporting  the  traffic,  that  its  suppression  tions  is  conditioned  on  the  virtue  and  intelligenoe  of 

can  be  effected  only  by  force  of  executed  law,  and  the  people,  therefore  education,  both  intellectual  and 

such  is  its  organized  power,  that  it  sets  private  as-  moral,  snould  constitute  one  of  the  foremost  concerns 

aault  upon  it  at  defiance;  therefore  the  State,  as  in  of  the  State. 

duty  bound  to  protect  its  citizens,  should  enact  all  Ketolaed^  That,  in  the  proffress  of  civilization,  the 

laws  needful  for  its  suppression,  and  should  execute  time  has  come  when  the  old,  barbarous  method  of 

such  laws  through  its  own  officers,  and  by  its  own  settling  national  difficulties  by  war  should  come  to 

organized  powers.  an  end^  and  we  hail  with  profound  satisfaction  the 

lU9olvedy  That  the  record  of  the  existing  political  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  this  nation 

parties  of  the  State  forbids  the  hope  that  cither  of  and  the  mother-country,  and  we  express  the  hope 

them  can  be  relied  on,  if  charged  with  the  administra-  that  the  friendly  relations  thus  established  between 

lion  ofthe  State,  to  execute  its  laws  against  the  liquor-  these  two  great  members  of  the  English-speaking 

traffic,  and  therefore  those  ii^ured  by  that  traffic  race  may  continue  while  their  history  endures, 

shoula  now  no  longer  relv  on  those  parties,  but  act  lUtolved.  That  the  name  of  this  party  shall  be,  the 

directlv  and  indcpcndentlv  for  their  own  protection.  Union  Beform  party  of  Connecticttt,  and  it  shall  be 

RetoUed^  That,  in  organizing  for  this  end,  we  make  constituted  of  those  who  adopt  its  principles  and  at- 

A  clear  distinction  between  temperance  as  an  enter-  sociate  themselves  together  to  realize  them, 

prise  for  the  moral  reformation  of  men,  and  prohibi-  Jtesolved^  That  our  reliance  in  the  enterprise  In 

tion  as  a  measure  of  civil  protection  of  the  State :  which  we  are  engaged  is  on  the  truth  and  justice  of 

that  as  a  reformatory  work  it  should  be  prosecutea  our  cauae,  the  intelligenoe  and  virtue  of  the  people, 

only  by  moral  means ;  and  therefore,  while  feeling  in  and  above  all  on  the  almighty  power  of  God,  whom 


reformatory  organizations  of  the  State,  the  warm  and  JResotvtdy  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  reform  in  the 
heartiest  ^^  Godspeed,'*  with  it,  as  such  an  enterprise,  civil  service  of  the  country,  by  which  qualiflcations 
we,  as  A  political  party,  have  nothing  to  do«  for  the  office  shall  be  required  of  every  applicant  for 
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a  poaition  under  the  QoYemment,  and  by  whicli  no  oppressive  system  of  robbery  and  pablic  pltin- 

oAoe-holder  shall  be  turned  out  of  his  office  save  for  ^er ;  complain  of  the  provision  of  the  laws  of 

miseonduet  or  mabUity.  ^j^.^  g^^j.^  ^j^.^^  provides  one  hundred  dollars' 

The  Labor-Reform  party  held  their  conven-  fine  and  imprisonment  for  using  means  to  intim- 

Uon  at  Bridgeport,  on  the  8d  of  January^  1872,  idate  the  working-man,  with  intent  to  oblige 

the  delegates  in  attendance  being  81.    The  call  him  to  leave  his  employer,  as  a  law  wholly  in 

issued  for  the  meeting  requir^  that  "each  the  interest  of  capital;   denounce  legislative 

delegate,  before  taking  his  seat,  should  pledge  lobbyists  as  thieves  and  robbers,  and  those  who 

himself  to  leave  the  political  party  with  which  assist  them  as  participators  in  their  crimes,  and 

he  might  previously  have  been  identified,  and  claim  that  all  legislation  for  the  incorporation 

to  snpport  the  platform  of  the  General  Conven-  of  capital  should  tend  to  give  labor  tno  right 

tion/^   The  pledge  was  accordingly  subscribed  to  its  share  of  the  profits  of  its  production. 

by  all  of  the  delegates.    The  following  candi-  The  Republican  Convention  assembled  at 

dates  were  nominated:  For  Governor,  A.  R.  Hartford  on  the  24th  of  January,  1872,  when* 

Harrison,   of  New  Haven ;   Lieutenant-Gov-  they  unanimously  renominated   the  persons 

ernor,  W.  R.  Goodenough,  of  Hartford ;  Sec-  who  then  held  the  several  State  oflSces  for 

retary  of  State,  E.  M.  Graves,  of  Hartford ;  another  term,  namely :  For  Governor,  Mar- 

Treasarer,  James  Craig,  of  Middietowu;  Comp-  shall  Jewell,  of  Hartford;   Lieutenant-Go v- 

troUer,  T.  H.  Laramie,  of  Bridgeport.     The  ernor,  Morris  Tyler,  of  New  Haven ;  Secretary 

resolntions  adopted  were  of  the  following  im-  of  State,  Hiram  Appleman,  of  Groton ;  Treas- 

port :  The  preamble  sets  forth  that  the  right  urer,  David  P.  Nichols,  of  Danbury ;   Comp- 

condition  of  labor  is  the  basis  of  progress,  pros-  troUer,  James  W.  Manning,  of  Putnam.     The 

perity,  and  wealth ;  that  the  burden  of  main-  following  is  the  platform : 

taining  the  government  rests  upon  those  en-  The  Republicans  of  Connecticut,  in  State  Gonven- 

gaged  In  productive  labor ;  that  the  interests  tion  assembled,  declare  as  follows : 

of  the  prodacing  classes  have  lonir  been  held  1-  ^^  **^>°  express  our  cordial  adherence  to  the 

to  be  of  secondary  importanqe  by  legislative  do<^<^?j°«8  a'?^  principles  of  the  Republican  party  as 

w  ^^  v^  «wwu^<M^   ii^^ur«  wiMAMv  AMj  AOH>c»a»iTv  manifcsted  lu  ouF  foTOier  statements  and  in  the  na- 

powers  in  contravention  of  the  organized  law  tional  pUitforms,  and  wo  reflect  with  increasing 

of  this  State ;  that  all  men,  when  they  form  a  nride  upon  its  wondertVil  work.    It  proved  that  a 

social  compact,  are  equal  in  rights ;  and  that  ""^s  government,  based  on  the  will  and  affection  of 

no  men  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  to  extensive  •  ^^  people,  U  the  strongest  known  form  of  gov- 

public  emoluments  or  privilege,  from  the  com-  foToT'TabJ'reTe^^hS^SS^Vt^!^^^^^ 

munity.            ^              ^  the  national  Constitution,  and  justified  the  Dedara- 

The  resolations  claim  that  the  two  promt-  tion  of  Independence.    By  its  great  reduction  of  the 

nent  political  parties  have  broken  their  pledges  wmy  and  navy,  the  party  proved  that  it  had  neither 

to  the  wealth-producing  classes,  and  that  there-  desire  nor  wpfotation  of  war.    Having  incurred  a 

ft>«^  ;«■  «rAo  fi^i;.  .,i„*JT^  Ax-«.  -«^  ^«:«4.«;..  ^  0^®*^  <l6ht,  for  the  best  reason  the  nation  ever  gave 

fore  It  was  their  duty  to  form  and  mamtam  a  ft,  ^  resolutely  began  an  immediate  reduction  of 

political  organization,  under  the  name  of  the  that  debt.    Yet,  having  out  down  expenses,  it  has 

*  Labor-Reform  party' of  Connecticut;  adopt  been  yearly  cutting  down  taxation.    Notwithstand- 

tho  platform  of  the  Labor  Congress  held  in  *lEi<fthe  marvellous  sacrifices  of  men  and  money,  the 

St.  Louis,  last  year,  as  the  basis  of  national  nation  hiw  steadily  grown  in  wealth  and  nopulrt^^ 

....         *       ^     i.u              'J     A-  1      "•*''*^"'**  2.  Durmg the  existme  Admmistration  the  debt  has 

politios;    approve  the   presidential    one-term  been  reduced  nearly  three  hundred  millions  of  dol- 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  lars :  peace  and  order  have  made  groat  progress  in 

States ;   propose  the  abolition  of  the  rotten  *he  lately  rebellious  recions ;  a  new  policy  toward 

borough  system  of  representation  in  the  State ;  Jhe  Indians  has  been  adonted,  marked  by  firmness, 

call  forsuch  conp,«ion.l  legUlationasBhali  ^ Pr'Sf/^^,^ndtl^te^r/,SSi  Twht^ 

secure  the  abolition  of  land  monopoly ;  com-  ever  found,  have  been  scrupulously  protected ;  a 

plain  of  the  unwarrantable  exercise  of  judicial  self-respectmg  yet  peaceful  policy  has  been  pursued 

power  as  to  the  rights  of  working-men ;  call  toward  all  the  world,  and  our  controversy  with 

for  the  establishment  of  a  Labor  Bureau  in  the  CT^dufblo'tlTboth  ^11^^^^  "" ""  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

State ;   assert  that  fifty  dollars  of  working-  ^""l.  That  we  havri^Tminished  confidence  in  the 

men  s  wages  should  be  exempt  from  attach-  patriotism,  integrity,  and  ability  of  President  Grant, 

ment ;    that  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  and  for  great  and  good  work  done  in  the  country's 

capitalists  to  control  tne  votes  of  employ^  a  *>®half  we  heartilv  thank  him  and  his  Cabinet  and 

?ft^'"3^t,?rd7'^'  '^^  n'?:  "^  '^".  ^^-  '''VTl^^Zei^nrL\onor.^^^  »«  the  oast  to 

lot-box,  and  should  be  punished  by  impnson-  deserve  and  keep  its  lead  of  the  world.    The  feepub- 

ment  in  the  penitentiary ;    complain  that  the  lican  part^  must  be  free  to  examine  and  criticise  and 

competition  of  convict-laborwitn  that  of  hon-  uttoriy  without  fear,  favor,  or  partiality  in  attacking 

est  men  is  a  grievance  that  should  not  be  al-  ^^  ^°^'  dishonor,  and  corruption,  legislative,  ex- 

i^»^i .   A^rv^^JwiA  A  1a».i  T>»/v«r;c:^»  ««-  »  ».»«^  ecutive,  or  judicial,  m  the  nation  or  State.    We  de- 

low«l ;   demand  a  legal  provision  for  a  more  ^^^^  economv,  industry,  and  honesty,  in  our  politi- 

eqnitable  assessment  of  taxes  in  this  State;  cal  affaire,  and  rejoice  at  the  brightening  prospect  of  a 

charge  npon  the  present  Executive  and  the  thoroughreform  of  the  civil  service.    ForthePresi- 

last  Legislature  of  the  State  the  attempt  to  se-  dent's  efforts  and  pledges  in  this  matter  we  tender 

cure  a  higher  rate  of  legal  interest  on  money,  ^^"^  ""S^  "^^^^^  ***»"^"'  ?°*^  ^^^^'^'^i  ^«  P^«<^«®  ^°* 

J  xu     ®u     au^  -4.1.^ J^  4.^  i          ^     jj'Ai       1  an  enthusiastic,  unwavermff  support. 

and  thereby  the  attempt  to  impose  additional  5.  in  nationa\  affairs  we  urge :  first,  a  large  reduc- 

bordens  npon  labor  and  the  perpetuation  of  an  tion  of  taxation ;  second,  constant  study  and  labor 
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PRODUCTS. 


STATES  AXD   TBBSI- 
TOaiES. 


Akbama 

Arkansas 

Coimecticiii. 

Bidaware 

Diet  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

nUiKdB 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryluid 

Musachasetts 

MlsslMippi 

Miatoan 

New  Hampshire . . . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carottna 

Ohio 

Pennsvlvania 

Bhode' Island 

Sooth  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

VermoDt 

Virginia 


4,518,403 
2,890,000 


I 


I 


18,788,847 


8,831,060 


|Mf^ 


8,838,077 


488,800 

65,614,003 

18,888,695 

22,]ii8a47 

407,788! 

9,160,000 

89,896,701 

4,174,000 

23,888,682 

8,954,607 

1,991,500 

65,706,865 

77,9784M6 

8,973,900 

1,976,460 

789,778 

700 

149,000 

12,544,890 


fardt. 


84,979,875 


2,858,454!  

12,434,858  929,618,105 
1,712 


79,000  40,848,969 
2,442,000,  11,000,000 
1,897,886   82,885,888 


7/»r,187 


9,704,795 
76,188,698 


1 


648,760 


1 

I 


4loi«M. 

105,794 


1,281,780   8,897,180 
1,475,600 


4,007,167 


74,880 


6,287,136 


687,000 

112,000| 

490,460; 

1,SM7 

2,106,952 

275,461 
1,044.000 

189,200 
1,729,075 

260.076 
2,180,062 

957,900 
4,510,486 
6,155,092 

808,781 

1,229,098 

46,175 

21,280 


f 
» 


fwrdt. 


11,867,664 


1,805,000 
8,600,000 


680,000 

4,000 

78,000 

90,560 

2,696,86833,712,996 


S 

MS 

ST  •> 

«■ 


fonmia. 


1,289,806 
171,498 


2,606 

880,000 

100,000 

18,000 

181,000 


10,000 


1,660,000 


8,841,900 
"466,829 


266,400 
8,173^664 


187,629 
190,000 
197,424 


14,000 


8,190.960 
6,097,000 
1,486,000 

810,000 
2.944,885 
6,981,160 

260,000 


182,976 


2,820,400 


178,000 
287,028 
219,800 

1,669,176 

2,000 

121,000 

872,666 

1,867,800 
150,000 
289,689 


§ 

I 


miM^r. 


178,060 


12,280 


963,470 


860 


28.020 


1,OT5 


1,605,700 


60,000 
"1*766 


■o 

a 

"4 


I 

3 


38,129 


1,870,700 


214,249 
79,000 


68,000 
6,000 

72.000 
825,468 
924,164 


147,000 
28,300 


268,796 


79,600 
121,000 
1,165,084 


56,024 
100,000 


The  United  States.  478,204,513  84,588,468  489,250,063  80.801,087  11.660,241  78.018,046  ll,118,127i  493,892  2,767,060  5,057,464 


P  R  0  D  U  C  T  S .— {Conitntted:) 


STATES  AVD  TEBRX. 
TORIES. 

t% 

1 

s 

} 

0 

j 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

< 

5 

yard*. 

Alahmns. 

yMrdt, 

1,039,821 

ptmmit. 

pemnit.  1  jmtndt. 

fardt. 

potuuU. 

12,000 

fxmuda. 
2,848.000 

doUan. 

1,088,767 

22,562 

14,026,884 

1.060,806 

58,125 

•      58,125 
97.QfiA?in 

Coonectlcnt 

1,671,809 
806,600 

610,717 

4804001'K^^'> 

111.786 

Delaware 

420,4001      2.4fir7.A49 

Diet.  orColambiA.. 

,..-.,.-- 

Florida 

421,416 

1,653,484 

4,000 

9,6b6',866 

789,000 

1,779,481 

18,000 

1,889,000 

629,025 

28,627,156 

10,496,677 

113,808,468 

539,578 

1,949,900 

85,008,432 

6,723,748 

82,118,680 

8.444,166 

1,918,000 

82,494,867 

88,508,060 

4,125,210 

2,881,477 

887,695 

28,196 

1,051,000 

8,466,569 

8,648,978 

279,000 

778,047 

7.000 

niinme 

185,000 

IniiUm, .      ,  ^ ,  , . , 

118,887 

Iowa. 

Keotncky 

496,960 
261.560 

Loai8iana - 

926,000 

Halne 

1,889,600 

844,000 

4,900 

1,288,057 

2.892 

2,000 

800,000 
635,263 

11,844,181 
4,862,806 

60,498,168 
284,446 
798,060 

16,999.672 

HtryUmd 

664,240 

18,690,000 

206,902 

^MfiaihaBettB 

6.864.954  407.^97 

6,610,160 

64,000 

MississfDDi 

,— 

Mtartmrf!:. ":.:::. 

46,000 

'6,fiii\ooo 

New  HamosbirQ . . .  i    4^.606 



'1,846,199 
880,000 

New  Jersey 1 

669,145 
25,987 

4.015.768 

New  York 

1,500,000 

11,178,211 

North  Carolina.... 

24,000 

1,846,062 

681,886 

17,490,080 

22,049.208 

Ohio !*." 

112,600 

PennBTivania 

1,082,400 

16,101,170 

6,288,795 

608,410 
6,616,886 

Bhode  Island..!..! 

Soath  Carolina 

1,629,937 

Tennessee 

2,600 

2,007 
600 

941,542 

Texas 

1,261,769 

374.596 

Utah !.! 

16.808 

Vermont 

546,610 

Virriaia. 

180,000 

1,436,800 

1 

The  United  States. 

8,890,060 

006,068  89,275,244'7,981,449'484,400' 

405,685 

18,940,886 

10,811.028 

849,314,692    1   17r,489,789 
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D ALLINQ-  AND  BULWER,  William  Hbnbt  in  1852  was  transferred  to  Toscany,  where  he 
Lytton  Eable,  first  Baron,  G-.  0.  B.,  an  Eng-  acted  as  envoy  extraordinary  until  1856.     He 
llsh  diplomatist  and  author,  better  known  as  was  recalled  in  that  year,  and  during  the  en- 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  bom  in  1804,  in  Norfolk,  suing  three  was  engaged  in  special  diplomatic 
England ;  died  in  London,  May  26,  1872.     He  duties  in  Turkey  and  in  the  Danubian  states, 
was  an  elder  brother  of  the  famous  novelist,  In  1858  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Tur- 
Lord  Lytton.  He  was  educated  for  public  life,  key,  and  remained  there  seven  years.    In  1868 
and  was  an  attaeJU  of  the  British  embassy  at  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  by  the  borough 
Berlin  as  early  as  1827,  and  in  1829  was  a  of  Tamworth,  and  acted  with  the  Liberals.  Ue 
member  of  the  embassies  at  Vienna  and  the  was  a  frequent  and  fluent   speaker  in  the 
Hague.    In  1830  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mis-  House,  and  was  regarded  as  authority  upon 
sion  to  Brussels,  to  watch  the  course  of  the  foreign  questions.    In  1871  he  was  raised  to 
Belgian  Revolution,  and  the  same  year  he  was  the  peerage  as  Baron  Bailing  and  Bdwer. 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Wilton.  Lord  Dallmg  and  Bulwer  had  achieved  some 
He  sat  for  Coventry  in  1831  and  1832,  and  for  reputation  as  an  author.    His  principal  works 
Marylebone  from  1834  till  1837.    In  1835  he  were:     "An    Autunm    in    Greece,"    1824; 
was  made   secretary  of  legation  and  charge  *^  France,  Social,  Literary,  and  PoHtioal,"  2 
d'affaires  at  Brussels ;   in  1837,  secretary  of  vols.,  about  1832 ;  "  The  Monarchy  of  the  Itfid- 
embassy  at  Constantinople,  where  he  nego-  die  Classes,"  2  vols.,  1834-'86 ;  "A  Life  of  Lord 
tiated  the  commercial  treaty  be twee|i  England  Byron,"  prefixed  to  a  Paris  edition  of  his  lord- 
and  the  Porte.    He  was  appointed  secretary  ship^s  works ;  and,  recently,  a  "  Life  of  Lord 
of  the  embassy  in  Paris,  in  1839,  and,  in  the  Palmerston,"  not  quite  completed,  we  believe, 
course  of  that  and  the  following  year,  was  at  Lord  Bnlwer's  death, 
thrice  gazetted  as  interim   minister  at  the       DAVIS,  Gabbet^  Kentucky  statesman  and 
court  of  France,  during  the  absence  of  the  am-  Senator,  born  in  Paris,  Ky.,  September  10, 
bassador.     In  1843  he  was  minister  plenipo-  1801 ;  died  there,  of  gangrenous  inflammation 
tentiary  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  was  in-  of  the  lungs,  in  September,  1872.    He  studied 
strumental  in  bringing  about  the  peace  be-  law  in  his  native  State  of  Kentucky,  and  was 
tween  Spain  and  Morocco  in  the  following  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823.    His  career  was 
"year.    Baring  the  troubles  in  the  Spanish  cap-  reckoned  a  snccessftal  one,  and  he  soon  became 
ital,  in  1848,  Mr.  Bulwer  was  frequently  the  engaged  in  politics,  being  active  in  the  Whig 
medium  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  Govern-  party.    In  1833  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
ment  upon  the  arbitrary  system  followed  by  Legislature,  and  was  twice  reelected.    When 
Narvaez.    As  his  firmness  and  candor  were  the  convention  to  revise  the  State  constitution 
found  inconvenient,  the  soldier-minister  deter-  was  chosen  in  1839,  he  was  one  of  its  most 
mined  upon  his  removal ;  and,  after  having  in  prominent  members.    In  the  same  year  he 
vain  sought  to  discredit  him  with  the  English  was  elected  to  the  Lower  House  of  Congress 
Cabinet,  pretended  to  have  discovered  his  com-  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1847,  con- 
plicity  in  plots  laid  against  the  Spanish  Gov-  testing  his  district  in  1846  with  Hon.  Thomas 
ernment,  and  upon  this  pretext  suddenly  or-  F.  Marshall,  whom  he  defeated  after  one  of 
dered  him  to  leave  Madrid.    The  English  Gov-  the  most  brilliant  and  hardly- fought  canvasses 
ernment  marked  its  sense  of  this  indignity  by  on  record.    At  the  end  of  his  third  term  he 
declining  to  name  his  successor,  and  for  two  returned  home  and  devoted  himself  to  agri- 
years  no  English  minister  was  accredited  to  cultural  pursuits,  to  which  he  was  much  at- 
the  court  of  Spain.    Both  parties  in  the  House  tached.     He  was  quoted  as  high  authority 
of  Commons  approved  Mr.  Bulwer's  conduct,  throughout  the  State  on  agricultural  matters, 
and  the  Queen  made  him  a  Knight  Grand  In  .1861  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Cross  of  the  Bath.    The  hasty  Spaniard  subse-  Senate  as  an  Old  Line  Whig  opposed  to  seces- 
quently  made  the  amende  honorable  in  a  note  sion,  and  served  on  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
on  the  subject,  the  terms  of  which  were  die-  Relations,  Pensions,  Territories,  and  Claims, 
tated  by  Lord  Palmerston.    In  April,  1849,  he  He  succeeded  John  C.  Breckinridge.   In  Jann- 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  ary,  1867,  he  was  reelected  to  the  Senate,  and 
and  the  year  following  negotiated  the  Clayton-  served    on    several    important    committees, 
Bulwer  treaty,  providing  for  extending  the  though    latterly    his   failing   health    incapa- 
protection  of  both  countries  over  any  ship-ca-  citated  him  from  much  public  labor.  Mr.  Davis 
nal  which  may  be  opened  across  the  continent  was  of  a  passionate  and  enthusiastic  tempera- 
in  Central  America,  and  also  for  the  abandon-  ment,  indomitable  in  his  purposes,  and  of  keen 
ment  of  British  territorial  pretensions,  and  the  susceptibilities.    Early  in  life  he  became  a  fa- 
withdrawal  of  the  British  establishments  on  miliar  friend  of  Henry  Clay's,  and  to  the  day 
the  coast  of  Central  America.    Sir  Henry  Bui-  of  his  death  his  proudest  boast  was  that  he 
Ver  remained  three  years  at  Washington,  and  had  been  honored  with  the  confidence  and 
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fnendship  of  that  great  statesman.    In  person  1885,   with    the  exception  of  the  $852,000 

Mr.  Davis  was  small,  slight,  and  of  delicate  loaned  to  the  Junction  &  Breakwater  Railroad, 

boild,  bat  he  possessed  wonderful  powers  of  which  run  till  1890.  The  receipts  of  the  Treas- 

endurance,  and  he  has  often  entertained  the  nrj  from  January  18,  1871,  to  December  15, 

Senate  for  many  hours  at  a  time  with  a  speech  1872,  were  as  follows : 

ofgreatlaboriousness  and  learned  length.    He    From  Vacant  Land $112  07 

was  bitter  in  his  prejudices  and  fierce  in  in-       ;;     5!*T"^**5,^D^^y**Ti S'S  S 

^  1  rr-     r  u  i»  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  for  licensefl 66,687  72 

Tective  and  sarcasm.    His  famous  scheme  for      "     pinea  and  Forfeitures 44i  68 

dividing  New  England,  and  practicallj  leaving      **     Kaiiroa^. 48,868  62 

that  group  of  States  "out  in  the  cold,'*  will  be  u     llin^^uit^-\\\\V::::—^^^     S^%'^ 

remembered  as  one  of  his  favorite  plans  of       ''     County  officers  (Clerks  of  Coarts) 4,448  52 

revenge,  which  had,  after  all,  more  of  the  ap-  "     S^ter'^pSS'!?!^.??'."'.^!^!*::: :;;:::      6'688  80 

pearance  of  a  practical  joke  than  a  serious  «»     Belonging  to  the  School  Fnnd. !!..!!.!       5ii89  7i 

measure.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  we  believe,  _  .  _                                              ._-.  .„  ., 

Mr.  Davis  was  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  ^°*^ $2W,7.08  n 

Smithsonian  Institution.     His  term  of  office  The  expenses  during  the  same  period  were : 

would  have  expired  March  8, 1873.  Bailioad  Instalment $1,160  00 

DELAw^   The  financial  condition  of  ^SS^^^S^::"::::::::::::::::::::  ,^;^§g 

tae  State  of  Delaware  is  quite  satisfectorj.    jadfciary 7,860  oo 

The  public  debt  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal    S^?.^®  V^  Bewetarrof  state ^'222  22 

pericJd  of  two  years,  endini  on  the  16th  of  De-  Sf?a'Sl^.^:'^'^.^.^f!"*!"f::::::: :::::;::      ^  So 

cember,  was  $1,462,000,  of  which  $1,110,000    LegisUtive Committee... 1,000  «9 

consisted  of  bonds  issued  to  pay  bounties  to  ?rr"^^!,^"vol^e'3Ho^^^^^                     i,ooo  8o 

volnnteers  during  the  war  and  for  substitutes ;    incideotal  Expenses 16  4s 

and  the  balanoe  of  $862,000  bonds  loaned  to  «  .„,  ^iaK«««.«-«f.  ..  .k«^i»              AifiAftn  «i 

i.1.   T      x*       tt^  T»      iT     J.     Tk  M       J  ^  Total  aieDnrsements,  as  aoove. s1od,811  61 

the  Jonction  &  Breakwater  Railroad  Oompanj, 

s€cnr«d  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  road  and  ^^  ^6  ^^^  of  December,  the  Treasurer  had 

its  equipments.    Bonds  have  also  been  loaned  deposited  in  the  Farmers'  Bank  at  Dover,  to 

totheDelaware Railroad  Company,  guaranteed  ^^^  credit  of  the  State,  $68,046.82,  and  on  Jan- 

by  the  Philadelphia,  Wihnington  &  Baltimore  ^^J  15»  IS'^3,  the  following  sums  became  due 

Railroad  Company,  but  these  are  not  reckoned  *o  *^®  State : 

among  the  liabilities  of  the  State,  «s  the  pay-  £w>m  interests  cm  inrestmento . . .... . .  .^ . . .    $26,«2  M 

nianf  T./ k^*!,  ^»:»^:*voi  ««^  ;«*^«^-4.  i^«-  iT™  Tax  on  Railroad  Bamlngs  and  Capitation....       S8,506  96 

ment  of  both  prmcipai  and  mterest  has  been    Tax  on  Bank-SharesTTr. .7. 6,eo5  76 

amply  provided  for  by  the  corporation  itself.    Tax  from  the  several  Coonties 68,702  84 

The  interest  on  the  State  bonds  has  been  paid  ^"fo^S^"**^  ^"'*"  '"^  miscellaneous       ^  ^  ^ 

regularly  and  promptly,  and  $187,000  of  the  — '- 

principal  has  been  redeemed  during  the  past  Total $ii8,d40  06 

two  years,  leaving  the  debt  at  present  $1,826,-  Fair  progress  has  been  made  during  the 

000.    The  State  has  investments,  other  than  year  on  the  Wilmington  &  Western  Railroad, 

those  appropriated  to  the  free  public  schools,  which  is  in  course  of  construction.    The  por- 

as  follows :  tion  running  from  Wilmington  to  Landenberg, 

Mortfjsjre  on  the  Jonction  &  Breakwater  Rail-  about  20  miles,  was  formally  opened  in  October. 

lio^bSSIffi^-Biii etoik-.tt8b>irVhi™  *X'^  Th*  Peach-bottom  road,  from  Oxford  to  York 

90sharesNatlonalBankofDelaware,at$466per  IS  nearly  all  under  contract.     It  Will   DO  about 

**»« ^^^^  60  miles  long,  and  will  probably  be  completed 

TotaL $471,800  in  the  course  of  the  next  year.    A  new  road 

The  invertments'appropriated  to"  the  sup-  bas  been  located  from  Broad  Top  Ooal-Fields 

port  of  free  schools  are  as  follows :  to  ^ork.    Considerable  progress  has  ^so  been 

500.haresFarmers'Bankstock,at$a6persliare  $180,000  ™ade  in  draining  the  swamp  and  submerged 

lean  to  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  lands   along  the  Delaware  Kiver.     Over  200 

Low  to^  Company^. 85,000  acres  have  already  been  reclaimed. 

»,439  ihB^v^e^Bi^Bioek'kitM^           '  The  number  of  acres  of  improved  land  in 

*^ iai,9B0  the  Stato  is  698,115,   of  which  216,958  are 

i^^'rstaw^****'"'^^'**'^^^''*"'     17,«6  in  Kent  County,  208,169  In  Newcastle,  and 

lUfiiiaresofBank^rSmjrnastockiattiddper  277,990  in  Sussex.    There  are  854,207  acres 

share...           ..                               9,iao  ^f  unimproved   land,   of  which  295,162  are 

»4  shares  of  Union  National  Bank  stock,  at  $86  «     v      aii_         1'       i»  r           •,.  4.1.^  4.-k««« 

perabare. ....v!:      9,144  woodlaud.     The  value  of  farms  in  the  three 

luTeited  in  Newcastle  &  Wilmington  RaUroad  counties  is,  for  Kent,  $18,167,760:  Newcastle, 

Compttiy, paying 7 per  cent.. 96^  $24,578,079;  Sussex,  $8,972,031;  the  value  of 

Total $4S3,410  farm  machinery  in  the  State,  $1,201,644;  esti- 

If  all  these  assets  of  the  State  be  deducted  mated  value  of  farm  productions  per  year, 

from  the  debt,  the  balance  would  be  $400,78i.  $8,171,677. 

Theinterest  derived  from  investments  amounts  One  of  the  principal  interests  is  that  of 

to  about  $27,000  semi-annually.    Of  the  out-  peach-growing.     The  aggregate  amount    of 

standing  bonds,  $165,000  will  mature  January  this  fruit  shipped  over  the  various  railroads 

15, 1876.    The  reminder  falls  due  January,  during  the  last  season  was  8,569,526  baskets. 
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The  aTerage  price  above  oommiasions  and 
freiftht-chargaa  was  40  cents  per  basket,  which 
would  give  as  the  total  return  to  growers, 
11,827,810.  Thb  is  without  taltiog  into  ac- 
count the  home  consmniition  or  the  distilla- 
tion of  peach- brandy,  which  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  some  localities.  From 
May  23d  to  Jnna  17th,  8,473,000  qnartt.  of 
strawberries  were  shipped  from  the  State, 
which  at  8  oents  a  qnart  yielded  {227,230. 
The  frnit-growera  have  held  several  meetings 
to  concert  measures  for  a  reduction  of  freights, 
but  thus  far  without  any  practical  reatilt. 

A  warm  controversy  arose  during  the  year 
rogardiuK  the  right  of  citizens  of  New  Jersey 
to  take  fish  from  the  waters  of  the  Delaware 
Biver  within  what  is  known  as  the  "twelve- 
mile  circle,"  that  is,  a  circle  with  a  radios  of 
12  miles,  liaviog  its  cODtro  at  the  town  of  New- 
castle. Delsware  claims  that  this  circular 
line  was  the  original  northern  bonudary  of 
the  State,  and  that  within  it  her  jiirisdiotion 
is  eicluBive  to  the  low-water  mark  on  the  New- 
Jersej  side  of  the  stream.  As  a  license  is  re- 
quired from  the  citizens  of  other  States  fish- 
ing in  her  waters,  she  holds  that  no  fish  can 
be  taken  from  the  river  even  adjacent  to  the 
New  Jersey  shore  where  it  comes  within  that 
circle,  unless  such  license  is  first  obtained. 
Oertedn  New  Jersey  fishermen  Tentnring  with- 
in that  line  were  arrested^in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  and  this  led  to  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  QovernTjrs  of  the  two  States,  which 
resulted  in  an  interview  at  Philadelphia,  and 
an  agreement  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
Legislatures  of  the  two  States,  with  a  recom- 
luendatiou  that  commissiouors  be  appointed 
to  settle  the  matter  in  dispute.  This  recom- 
mendation was  made  by  Governor  Ponder  in 
his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  of  18T8. 

The  city  of  Wilmington  gives  evidence  of 
continued  growth  and  prosperity,  as  will  be 
Been  from  the  following,  table,  showing  the 
capital  employed  and  volne  of  articles  produced 
during  the  year  from  October,  1871,  to  Octo- 
ber, 1873,  in  the  city  and  suburbs : 
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liooolooo 
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800,000 
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<7B,000 

leoiooa 
ICO  000 

100,000 
W.0OO 

1,000,000 

•i-Sffl 

Le&tber,  oLbsrtbsamo 

FnandeiT-vark  *iid  car 
TobEKO.  .nnir,  splcei, 

.'d'^'^ 

mo,ooo 

loo.an 

9,000,000 

^'Arr"^"*' 

3T8  enn 

Total 

*i».»ra.ooo 

«an.i«.nofl 

PopnlitlaD  of  dtf  proptr S7.000 

PapiLlul«iofclly*iidrabgTb« 40.000 

Pmedt  atiuiul  Increwe  aboat S.UOD 

Vslasorr«leaUtelndU tas,0oa.im 

Bitlmited  valm  ot  penoDol  i»ODcR7 18.OUO.000 

Number  of  bnlldliu*  Greeted  notn  October, 

isn,  to  OcloberTlSTL «1 

BetlnuledTHlDe  of  bnUdliiKO  erected. (I,44S,M0 

Bate  of  city  toz  for  1872, 13  per  cent,  on  S 
per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value,  equal  to  a 
direct  tai  of  about  7  mills  on  property. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  city  is  $464,200,  the 
cancellation  of  which  Is  provided  for  by  a 
sinking  fund.  The  city  has  no  floating  debt. 
Area  of  city  proper,  8  square  miles. 

Number  tit  chnrche*..  - 41 

NnmheiofpabltcBchoole. 16 

Nttmbei'Df  priTBte  icademtea,  HmiDirlei,  etc IS 

Nninber  of  beiiks 8 

Number  of  nflwipaperapabllabed  legulArLj 10 

iDBtltatloDs  for  the  relief  tnd  anpport  or  tba  aged, 

Mandleie,  orpbane,  and  tb«  poor 5 

Samberof  toBiiniiiGe  compuilee 3 

Nnmberof  loea  uwKUtioni 18 

Number  of  eeoret  iKicletla»— HbbodIc,  Odd-Fellowe. 

etc 68 

A  oonventjon  of  the  Republicans  of  the 
State  was  held  at  Dover,  on  the  Sth  of  May, 
to  choose  delegates  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  party  at  Philadelphia.  A  long 
platform  was  adopted,  which,  besides  a  hearty 
and  explicit  indorsement  of  the  various  acts 
of  the  national  Administration,  contained  the 
following  resolnti  on  s : 

Saolrid,  While  gre  view  withBatisfactiontlie  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  country,  wo  are  pejned  and 
mortified  to  realiiM  that  the  State  of  DelBWaro,  under 
the  rule  of  a  party  which  haa  boen  and  atill  ia  in  an- 
ta^Diem  vita  the  grent  national  moTemcnt  of  the 
last  decade,  haa  net  relatively  participated  in  the 
gonoral  improvement  and  progrsaa  ■  hut  on  the  con- 
traiy  haa  Buffered  in  ever;  material  intereat.  and  in 
her  oharioter  and  reputation  as  a  oommon wealth  of 
free  and  enlightened  i>eople. 

Snoleid,  That  having  foiated  on  tho  people  an 
enormous  debt,  necensitatiug  beav;  taxation,  the 
ruling  party  haa  ahown  its  utter  iaoompetency  to  de- 
vice B  ayetcm  of  revenue  that  aball  meet  the  financial 
eiigonciea  without  oppreaaiDg  the  people  and  crip- 
pling our  productive  energies,  and  that  relief  from 
ruinoua  and  reoklosa  oxpendituroa  and  intolerable 
taxation  demands  tho  removal  of  this  party  Stom 
power,  and  its  suhsdtntioD  by  one  pled^d  to  re- 
tranoliment,  and  to  a  revision  of  our  ajatem  of  taxa- 
tion, and  ita  adjustment  In  aocordanoe  with  the 
principle  of  juetice  and  equality. 

Baolved,  That  in  the  persistent  oppoeitiou  of  their 
reprenentativoa  iti  Can([resa,  their  preaa  and  tlicir 
lodislatora,  to  all  meaeures  looking  to  the  improre- 
ment  of  our  school  Sf  atom,  this  Bourbon  party  bas 
oommlttod  itself  thoroughly  ogninat  popular  edaei- 
tion,  and  a  reform  in  this  directioa.  that  ahall  place 
the  blesaingfl  of  tfood  Bohoole  wilbin  the  roach  of 
rich  and  poor  alike,  can  only  come  through  the  sue- 
oeas  of  the  Eopublican  party,  acd  to  this  refonn  we 
pledge  the  Eepuhlicana  of  llolawarc. 

Baotved,  That  a  wise  political  economy,  as  well  aa 
common  justice  and  humanity,  demands  tbat  le(iia- 
lation  shall  protect,  as  fhr  as  praodoable,  tho  poor 
and  unfortunato,  and  that  our  present  atatutes  for 
the  oolleotion  of  deMa,  under  which  the  last  dollar'a 
worth  of  property  may  be  seimd  and  aold,  and  the 
holpleaa  victims  left  to  abject  penntj  and  want,  are 
nnwiae  and  inhuman,  and  that  suoh  a  hiw  should  be 
enacted  as  will  secure  o  liberal  oiemption  of  prop- 
erty ft-om  aeiiure  and  sale  for  debt. 

Baotved,  Tbat  security  to  the  public  and  honesty 
in  offioiala  demand  (bat  those  introsted  with  th« 
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people's  mone7  ahaUbe  i^aqnired  to  render  freqnent,  haying  rejected  them,  as  a  sovereign  State,  is  not 

cleui,  and  predse  exMbite  of  all  receipts  ana  dis-  morally  bound  by  tbern. 

bnrsements,  to  the  end  that  those  interested  may  a      x-u                    x«                  •■    1 1   •       ^ 

ascertain  at  all  times,  and  easily,  what  disposition  is  .   Another  convention  was  held  m  August, 

made  of  the  funds  committed  to  their  custody;  and  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  an 

that  the  determination  mjmifested  by  our  nublioser-  acceptance  of  the  nominations  for  President 

If«t*Sii«\«rh?!lJnnlSi  u\^^^  «°d  Vic^President  made  at  Baltimore,  but 

ofoursitate  and  the  counties  is  a  standinflr  insult  to    «.ii.i,A«i.  ««>. ^^      on.     ^  n-.    •  i  x»  -. 

theirinteUigenoe,  and  a  sign  of  conscious  inoompe-  Without  success.    The  followmg    resolutions 

tenoe.  or  guilt,  on  the  part  of  those  servants,  well  were  warmly  discussed,  and  finally  laid  on  the 

(aJcuLated  to  arouse  the  fears  and  incite  the  vigi-  table: 

laooe  of  the  people.  Jiseohed,  That  in  accepting  the  nomination  of 

Sadped,  that  the  conferring  of  office  upon  men  Horace  Greeley  and  B.  Grata  Brown  by  the  Balti- 

for  mere  party  service,  who  are  devoid  of  integrity  more  Convention  for  President  and  Vice-President, 

and  capacity,  u  is  constantly  done  m  tins  State,  is  a  thus  placmg  themselves  in  harmony,  in  reference  to 

reckless  and  dangerous  perversion  of  the  spirit  of  candidates,  with  the  national  DemoCTacy,they  neither 

popular  government,  and  deserving  the  severest  rep-  change  nor  modify  their  views  heretoW  enunci- 

rolgtion  of  every  good  citiz«Q.  ated  by  the  party  in  this  State,  on  any  question  now 

J&iote^,  That,  as  a  prartacal  people,  we  believe  ^r  hereafter  likdy  to  come  before  the  people  of  the 

toatoonstitutionsaremadefor  man,  andnotman  for  oonntiy 

constitutions  and  laws,  and  we  owe  no  tribute  of  BeaHied,  WhUe  we  hold  that  the  government  of 
veneration  to  old  mstitutions,  except  m  so  far  as  the  the  country  was  formed  by  our  fathers  in  the  inter- 
same  may  be  a^pted  to  present  wants ;  and  that  jre  ^gt  of  the  white  race,  and  ought  to  be  under  the  con- 
favor  a  policy  adjusted  m  all  things  m  harmony  with  trol  of  white  men  alone,  we^l  not  hinder  or  mo- 
the  reqmremente  of  the  times,  and  which  tends  to  legt  the  colored  race  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
promote  the  moral  and  material  advancement  of  the  franchise  so  long  as  it  is  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
tommonwealUi.         ^  forms  of  law ;  nevertheless,  we  hereby  declare  our 

Saolttdy  That  we  mvite  our  feUow-citizens,  who  purpose  to  preserve  our  party  in  this  State  unsullied 

firror  an  honest,  progressive,  and  economical  rule,  to  ^y  political  affiliation  with  negroes,  and  will  neither 

lay  aaide  aU^  mere  partisan  prejudices,  and  iimte  with  admit  them  into  our  oi^aniiation ,  nor  solicit  thek  suf- 

U9  m  reacmng  our  noble  Commonwealth  from  the  friges  for  our  party  or  as  candidates. 

corrupt  and  incompetent  hands  into  which  she  has  <^     •^ 

fallen,  and  in  placing  her  side  by  side  with  the  first  The  following  was  offered  as  a  substitute, 

and  foremost  m  the  nation  in  character  and  prosper-  {md  also  tabled : 
ity.  in  eivilization  and  patriotism. 


representation  in  the  representative  branch  of  the  x>  n    *  -d^^-^     'ri#-         •       *v     i  *.*  — :    j  '  *.  j 

LeValature  of  this  State  under  the  present  system,  ?;  Grate  Brown,  of  Missouri,  on  tlie  platform  adopted 

an5  affirm  our  desire  that  this  question  shall  be  es^  ^^  ^^  National  Convention  at  Baltimore, 

tabliabed  on  a  fair  and  equal  basis  whenever  in  our  A  second  Bepublican  Oonvention  was  held 

Pojertodoso.                               .      ,  ,       .  on  the  10th  of  September,  which,  after  nomi- 

tor;^V''oM.7ro?SjS^^^  nating  presidential  electors,  and  naming  James 

asindispenJable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation ;  that  K.  LoflMid  as  candidate  for  member  of  Oon- 

the  whole  history  of  the  country  demonstrates  its  gress,  adopted  the  followmg  platform : 

beneflts,  and  the  ruinous  effect  of  "free  trade"  upon  Besohid,  That  we  proclaim  our  adhesion  to  the 

all  our  national  interests ;  and  that  the  unexpected  Bepublican  party,  and  accept,  as  the  declaration  of  its 

facility  with  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  sur-  principles,  the  platform  of  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 

moant  the  enormous  financial  difficulties,  growing  ^on. 

out  of  the  war,  is  largely  due  to  the  poUcy  so  wisely  Setolvtd,  That  the  Admmistration  of  Ulysses  S. 

watered  at  the  beginmng  of  the  struggle.  Grant  has  been  a  most  triumphant  vindication  of 

*m.T\              j*i^            M.'       It     A.X.            '  L  the  wisdom  that  prompted  his  selection ;  that  his 

Ine  Democratic  Convention,  for  the  appoint-  success  in  the  conduct  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  na- 

ment  of  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  tion  has  not  been  less  marked  than  his  military 

at  Baltimore,  was  held  at  Dover,  on  the  11th  akill  displayed  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 

of  JnnA     ThA  rAHnlnHrmn  AHn-nfArl  wprA  an  fnl-  *^^  *^**>  whether  as  General  or  President,  he  is  en- 

Wa  ?              resolutions  aaoptea  were  as  loi-  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  admiration  and  gratitude  of  tie  Ameij- 

^^^^ '  can  people. 

1.  Tliat  President  Grant  has  committed  treason  Betohed^  That  Heniy  Wilson  is  a  notable  ezam- 
Bgainat  the  liberties  of  the  American  people.  pie  of  the  capacnt^  and  tendency  of  republican  in- 

2.  That  the  Democratic  party  stands  now,  as  stitutions  to  dignify  mankind ;  humble  m  his  birth, 
Heretofore,  on  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  without  fortune  or  friends,  from  the  shoemaker  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Natick,  he  has  raised  himself  by  industry  and  pa- 
States,  and  alone  desirea  to  regulate  its  actions  tienttoil  to  the  elevation  of  Senator  and  future  Vice- 
therebv.  President  of  the  United  States.    Constant  in  his  de- 

8.  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  leave  no  honorable  votion  to  his  country,  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  ad- 
means  untried  to  elevate  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  vance  the  public  interests  in  all  the  terms  of  his 
the  republic  a  true  exponent  of  Democratic  princi-  public  life,  and  especially  by  his  arduous  labors  as 
plea.                                            «  the  chairman  of  the  Militair  Committee  of  the  Sen- 

Thttt  the  so-called  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif-  ate,  he  has  earned  a  title  to  oe  associated  with  Ulys- 

teenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  see  S.  Grant  in  the  government  of  a  free  and  grate- 

Statea  were  not  proposed  to  the  States,  and  were  not  fdl  people. 

notified  by  the  States,  in  the  just  ana  true  sense  of  SetoUed^  That  we  congratulate  our  fellow-citizens 

the  Constitution,  and  were  not  ratified  by  the  full  of  the  late  Democratic  party  upon  their  acceptance 

ttidfairconsent  of  the  people  of  three-fourths  of  the  of  the  true  principles  of  republican  government; 

Btatea,  but  were  foully  gotten  up,  and  their  ratifica-  that,  in  the  recantation  of  their  errors,  we  have  their 

tion  forced  upon  eleven  of  the  States,  by  pains,  pen-  complete  recognition  of  the  truth  of  all  our  teach- 

alties,  and  nulitary  power,  and  the  State  of  Delaware  ings,  and,  tiiough  their  conversion  has  been  some- 
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whi&t  sudden,  we  hope  that  it  is  genuine,  and  that,    was  21,821,  of  which  those  chosen  to  vote  for 
in  due  time,  they  will  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for    Grant  and  Wilson  received  11,116,  those  for 


ffir,-  That  the  maladministrationof  the  affair,  ^reeley  and    Brown   10  206^^  «^^^  those  for 

of  this  State,  by  those  to  whom  its  government  has  O  Conor  and  Adams  460;  m^onty  for  Grant, 

been  intrusted,  demands  condemnation;  that  the  909.     James  B.  Lonand  was  elected  as  Kepre- 

condition  of  the  people  requires  a  return  to  the  sure  sentative  in  Congress  by  a  minority  of  862,  ont 

and  economicol  wavs  of  our  fathers ;  that  the  pub-  of  a  total  vote  of  22,892,  receiving  11,877  votes, 

lio  burdens  have  become  a  load  intolerable  to  be  m.      j  ^^aiatnrA  nf  1 878  <»on8iata  of  8  D(>nia. 

borne,  and,  having  vainly  protested  against  the  con-  ^^^^  l^e^lature  01  1»M  consi^  01  »  l^toio^ 

stantly-increasing  expondftures  and  consequent  tax-  crats  and  1  Kepubbcan  in  the  Senate,  and  U 

ation,  we  eamesuy  a&k  that  all  who  desire  economy  Democrats  and  7  Bepnlicans  in  the  Uonse  of 

instead  of  extravagance  will  unite  with  us  in  apply-  Representatives. 


ing  the  only  effectual  remedy— the  removal  of  those  jj^^  principal  local  issues  which  divide  par- 

V'rtc^n'Zue'i'*  rAri^tlMS^  ^  ties  in  ?he  sLte  are  those  of  provide  for  a 

we  support  them,  or  to  quairel  so  long  as  we  en-  more  equal  representation  from  the  dittereot 

ooQiage  them  by  our  votes.  connties  and  hundreds,  equalizing  taxation,  re- 

i    1-  vi.        a-  ,.  1.  ^          4.1.        tu    •*      *  pealing  the  tax  on  travel,  and  improving  the 

A  slight  conflict  between  the  authority  of  Jchool  system 
the  State  and  the  national  Government  arose  ^^  '  ^^^  internal  improvements  proposed 
during  the  canvass,  owmg  to  the  peculiarity  of  .^  ^  ghip^anal  to  connect  the  Chesapeake  with 
the  Delaware  election  laws.  The  payment  of  Deiawwe  Bay.  Examinations  have  been  nn- 
a  county  tax,  which  shall  have  been  assessed  at  ^^^  j^  determine  the  practicability  of  the 
least  SIX  months  before  tiie  election,  ts  one  of  enterprise,  and  the  most  favorable  route, 
the  qualifications  of  an  elector,  and  under  this  j^  \^^  barbarous  practices  not  yet  ex- 
many  negroes  in  Newcastle  County  were  de-  y^^j  j^  ^^  ^^^  ^f  Delaware  is  that  of  pnb- 
pnved  of  the  right  of  suffrage  by  the  Levy  j.,,i  flogging  criminals,  and  placing  them  in 
pourt.  This  result  was  assumed  to  be  in  vio-  ^he  pillory.  On  the  23d  of  November  eight 
lation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  ^e„*'one  white  and  seven  colored,  were  pil- 
Federal  Constitution^  and  the  members  of  the  j^^j^'^  ^^  whipped  in  the  conrt-yard  of  the 
court  and  some  of  the  collectors  of  the  county  county-prison  at  NewcasUe,  in  the  presence 
were  indicted  under  the  enforcement  act,  and  ^f  many  spectators.  Most  of  the  culprits  were 
one  of  the  ooUeotors  was  tried  and  convicted,  gerving  terms  in  the  prison  for  la^y.anJ 
On  this  subject  the  Governor  says,  in  his  mes-  ^^j^J^,  ^^  j^jg  ^^^f^n  sixty  lashes,  besides 
sage  to  the  legislature  of  1878 :  ^^  ^rced  to  stand  one  hour  in  the  piUor?. 
I  cannot,  as  the  executive  of  the  State,  withhold  According  to  the  Federal  census  of  IST'l 
the  expression  of  regret  at  the  unwarranted  assump-  there  were  in  the  State  698,115  acres  of  im- 
tion  of  pow^  by  Congress  in, the  enactment  of  t&e  proved,  295,162  of  viroodland,  and  59,045  of 
Uw  under  which  these  proceedings  were  had.  From  *^* "  ^^  .  »  , ,  "  vvlM€•*»^4, ,  ,  '  ^^  , 
the  formation  of  the  Union  untu  the  enactment  of  Other  nnimproved  land.  Ihe  cash  value  offarnb 
this  law,  no  such  claim  of  power  for  Congress  was  was  $46,712,870 ;  of  farming  implements  and 
ever  practically  asserted.  The  right  of  the  States  to  machinery,  $1,201,644 ;  total  amount  of  wages 
select  their  own  officials,  and  to  re^ukte  their  ac-  p^id  during  the  year,  including  value  of  board, 

^Z  dT^eranTfo^to?^  t^LXr^u^rsTf^I  |l,696,57l1  tot^  ^estimated)  lalne  of  f  far. 

century  that  right  had  been  exercised  by  this  State  productions,  including  betterments  and  addi- 

without  FederS  interference.    This  assumed  power  tions  to  stock,  $8,171,667;  value  of  orchanl 

of  Congress  to  mterfere  in  such  local  affairs  is  predi-  products,  $1,226,898;  of  produce  of  market- 

eated  upon  the  recent  amendments  to  the  Constitu-  j^ardens,  $198,075;  of  forest  products,  $111.- 

tion ;  but  it  would  be  a  forced  construction  of  these  5? a    ^i.        '           r    *v.  w«  K' J^"';*^'  ^     . 

amendments,  and  certainly  far  more  than  was  claimed  ol^;  of  home  manufactures,  $33,070;  of  ani- 

by  their  advocates  before  they  were  engrafted  upon  mals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  %wir 

the  fundamental  law,  that  would  warrant  a  power  so  403 ;  of  all  livenstock,  $4,257,323.     There  were 


upon  Congress  the  fearful  power  assumed  in  the  en-  cattle,  22,714  sheep,  and  89,818  swme.    The 

actment  of  the  law  under  which  these  indictments  chief   productions  were    895,477  bushels  of 

were  found,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  limit  to  its  au-  virheat,  10,222  of  rye,  3,010,890  of  Indisn-corD, 

*^°i'^J'    1       ®  '^-  ^^*  "^^^  ^^^  between  the  exeroiae  554  388  of  oats,  1,799  of  barley,  1,349  of  buck- 

of  Federal  supervisory  power  over  the  officers  of  the  u     4  o  -t  ao    J    ytv*,  ^x^a  *«j '  r »"^ ,^  -  ^  .  t 

State  and  the  power  tJ  appoint  them,  and  at  no  dis-  ^^^aJ^  M28  of  peas  and  beans,  362,724  of  W 

tant  day  it  may  be  found  that  the  exercise  of  the  one  and  85,809  of  sweet  potatoes,  58,316  pounds 

suggests,  ifit  does  not  necessitate,  the  other.  It  is  to  of  wool,  1,171,963  of  butter,  1,552  gallons  of 

be  regretted  that  one  by  one  the  safeguards  of  Uber-  wine,  and  758,603  of  milk.     Sold  65,908  of  sor- 

[LrnfS;ri^^friraS.?no'tSCuti'^^'d^^  &  r^T?.' "^'"'t^  T/*?^  *"^"Yi 

regarded  as  to  form  but  a  feeble  defense  agamst  con-  41,890  tons  Of  hay.     The  total  number  of  man- 

soudated  despotism.    But  regrets  are  vain,  and  pro-  ufacturing  establishments  was  800,  using  1^ 

tests  are  unavailing.    The  strides  of  Federal  power  steam-engines  of  4,313  horse-power,  and  234 

are  unstayed,  and  its  portentous  shadow  casts  a  water-wheels  of  4,220  horse-power,  and  eni- 

gloomy  pall  over  the  future  histoiy  of  the  country.  ^^^y^^  ^  .^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  f  ,.q5  ^^^  n,,je5 

There  was  no  election  for  State  officers  this  over  sixteen,  1,190  females  over  fifteen,  and 

year.    The  total  vote  for  presidential  electors  806  youth.    The  amount  of  capital  emploved 
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waa  $10,839,098 ;  wages  paid  daring  the  year, 
$3,692,195;  materials  used,  $10,206,897 ;  value 
of  products,  $16,791,382. 

Tbe  total  number  of  religious  organizations 
was  267,  having  252  edifices,  with  87,899  sit- 
tiugs,  and  property  valued  at  $1,823,960.  The 
leadiug  denominations  were  as  follows : 


debt,  on  March  81,  1872-'78,  amounted  to 
116,870,850  rix-dollars.  The  army,  in  1872, 
was  composed  as  follows : 


DENOMIMATIONS. 


Baptist 

EpiMopaL 

Friends 

Lattieran 

Methodist 

New  Jemmlem . . 

Preebyteiian 

Roman  CatboHc. 


SIttlogi. 


2,950 

8,975 

8,425 

800 

61,924 

800 

18,875 

6.000 


Flnt  CaU  (Um  tad  IUmtt*). 

SmouI  Call. 

Infkntry 

Caralry 

Artillery 

ED£^een 

Offletn. 

780 

126 

189 

86 

M«n. 

26,760 

2,122 

6,623 

680 

Offloen. 
287 

«  ■  ■ 

87 
22 

Mm. 
12,127 

*2,89i 
740 

Total 

1,081 

86,976 

846 

16,268 

The  total  number  of  libraries  was  473,  hav- 
ing 183,423  volumes.  Of  these,  221,  with  91,- 
148  volumes,  were  private ;  and  252,  with  92,- 
275  volmnes,  were  other  than  private.  There 
were  17  newspapers  and  periodicals,  with  a 
total  circulation  of  20,860;  copies  annually 
issued,  1,607,840.  Of  these,  there  was  1  daily 
with  a  circulation  of  1,600;  3  semi- weekly, 
circulation  8,660;  12  weekly,  circulation  18,- 
600 ;  and  1  monthly,  circulation  2,000. 

DENMARK,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  King, 
Christian  IX.,  bom  April  8,  1808;  succeeded 
King  Frederick  VII.,  November  15,  1863. 
Heir,  Prince  Frederick,  born  June  8,  1843; 
married  to  Princess  Louisa  of  Sweden,  July 
28,  1869;  oldest  son,  Prince  Christian,  bom  at 
Copenhagen,  September  27,  1870.  The  new 
Cabinet  appointed  May  28,  1870,  was  partly 
modified  in  June,  1872,  and  was  then  com- 
posed of  the  following  members :  Count  Hol- 
stein-IIolsteinborg,  President  of  the  Council ; 
KosenOmlehn,  Foreign  Affairs;  Ilafber,  War 
and  Marine,  a<i  interim;  Fonnesbech,  Interior ; 
Krieger,  Finance ;  Hall,  Public  Worship ;  Klein, 
Justice  and  President  of  the  Marine  and  Com- 
mercial Court.  Area  of  Denmark  Proper,  14,- 
698  English  sauare  miles;  of  the  dependencies, 
Faroe,  Iceland,  Danish  settlements  in  Green- 
land, the  islands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and 
St.  John,  in  the  West  Indies,  '40,214  square 
miles.  Minister  of  the  United  States  in  Den- 
mark, M.  J.  Cramer  (November,  1870).  Charge 
d' Affaires  and  Consul-General  of  Denmark  in 
the  United  States,  Baron  Hegeman  Linden- 
crona,  appointed  in  1872. 

The  religious  statistics  of  the  kingdom,  in 
1870,  were  as  follows :  Lutherans,  1,769,583 ; 
Reformed,  1,433;  Catholics,  1,857;  Baptists, 
3,223;  Mormons,  2,128;  Jews,  4,290;  Free 
Congregation,  1,211 ;  260  Methodists,  349  Ir- 
vingites,  74  Anglicans,  28  Friends,  12  Greek 
Catholics,  88  of  different  other  sects,  and  205 
without  any  definite  creed.  The  Lutheran 
State  Church  is  divided  in  its  administration 
into  eight  stifts,  each  under  a  bishop.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  placed  under  the  Bishop 
of  Osnabrdck  in  Pmssia,  as  Vicar- Apostolic. 

In  the  budget  for  the  year  1872-'73,  the 
revenue  is  estimated  at  20,954,063  rix-dollars; 
tbe  expenditures  at  20,568,526.    The  public 


On  a  war-footing  the  total  army  numbered 
62,656. 

The  fleet,  in  1872,  consisted  of  29  steamers, 
inclusive  of  7  iron-clads,  with  an  aggregate  of 
287  guns,  2  sailing-vessels,  8  gunboats,  and  20 
transports. 

The  emigration  from  Copenhagen,  in  1871, 
amounted  to  6,422  persons,  of  whom  3,906 
were  Danes.  The  emigrants,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  bound  for  the  United  States. 

The  imports  and  exports  were,  from  1869  to 
1871,  as  follows; 


YEAR. 

Impottt. 

Expoitk 

1869-1870. 

18,380.000  cwt. 
19,770,000    " 

8,220,000  cwt. 

1870-1871 

10,860,000    '' 

The  movement  of  shipping  from  1869  to 
1870  was  as  follows : 


Iin.AN]>  COUBSB. 

OUTWABD  00UB8E. 

YEAR. 

VmhIi. 

Teu  FonigB 
VcMcls. 

VCHClfl. 

Tons. 

18e0-18TO. 

1870-1871 

48,086 
46,061 

082,874 
615,898 

86.118 
86,755 

1,028,178 
1,092,742 

The  merchant  navy,  exclusive  of  vessels  of 
less  than  four  tons : 


1869., 
1870.. 
1871.. 


VmmU. 

2,842 
2.808 
2,785 


Toni. 

178,604 
178,&16 
181,494 


According  to  the  official  census  of  February 
1,  1870,  the  area  and  population  of  Denmark 
and  its  dependencies,  in  1870,  were  as  follows: 


DENJ&A&K  FROPER. 


Zealand  MOen,  SamRoe. . . . 
Ftihneo,  Langeland,  Arroe. 

LoIIand,  Falleter., 

Bombolm 

Jatland 


Total. 


DKPKNDEMC'iSS. 

Faroe  Islands 

Iceland 

Greenland 

8t.  Croix 

8t  Thomas 

St.  John 


Total. 


Fopulatlon. 


687,711 

236,811 

90,706 

81,804 

788,110 


1,784,741 


0.993 

69,768 

0,885 

87,821 


127,401 


The  most  important  dependency  of  Denmark 
is  Iceland.  The  m^ority  of  the  people  of  this 
island  desire  to  make  it  an  independent  state, 
and  to  be  connected  with  Denmark  only  by  a 
personal  union.  The  Althing  (Legislature)  of 
Iceland,  on  August  19, 1871,  rejected  the  prop- 
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osition  for  a  speoial  oonstitation  of  the  islaxid,  the  triennial  period,  was  closed  on  March  23d, 

as  made  bj  the  Danish  Govemment.  and  new  elections  for  the  Folkething  (Second 

The  railroads  in  operation  in  1870  numbered  Chamber)  took  place  thronghout  the  kingdom 
458.87  miles.  The  length  of  the  telegraph-  on  September  20th.  The  interest  taken  in 
lines  in  1869  amounted  to  1,215.62  miles,  while  them  was  livelier  than  asnal,  a  most  intense 
the  length  of  the  wires  was  8,160.14  miles,  agitation  having  been  carried  on  by  the  parti- 
Number  of  telegraph-ofBces,  150 ;  number  of  sans  of  the  so-called  ^'  United  Left.^'  To  the 
internal  telegrams,  218,882 ;  foreign  telegrams,  efforts  of  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
86,720 ;  telegrams  passing  through  the  conn-  the  most  radical  party  was  added  this  year  the 
tr  J,  108,071 ;  in  all,  518,623.  agitation  of  the  sociafistic  elements  which  were 

The  plan  to  make  Denmark  a  neutral  state,  called  into  life  by  the  Paris  Commune,  and 

and  to  give  to  the  kingdom  the  same  guaranteed  which  organized  themselves  as  a  branch  of  the 

position  as  enjoyed  by  Belgium  and  Switzer-  International.    In  the  beginning,  these  two 

land,  has  been  discussed  in  various  places.    It  tendencies  were  kept  very  distinct,  but,  on  the 

seems  that  it  was  first  mooted  in  tne  Moscow  eve  of  the  election,  there  was  a  coalition  of  the 

Gazette^  the  well-known  organ  of  the  ultra-  two  parties  in  several  districts.    The  result  of 

Russian  party.    Mr.  Katkoff^  the  editor  of  the  the  election  was  a  small  accession  of  strength 

GauttSj  discussed  the  question  chiefly  as  con-  to  the  "  United  Left,^'  which  gained  a  small 

nected  with  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Bal-  m^'ority  in  the  new  House  (consisting  of  102 

tic,  and  strongly  recommended  the  neutraliza-  members).    The  three  ministers  sitting  in  the 

tion  of  the  Danish  kingdom.    Several  German  Second  Chamber  were  all  reelected.    On  the 

papers  (the  Augsburg  Gazette  among  the  num-  other  hand,  the  *'  United  Left  '*  succeeded  in 

ber)  treated  the  measure  as  a  solution  for  excluding  several  politicians  of  merit  and  abil< 

which  Denmark  ought  to  be  very  grateful,  and  ity ;  foremost  among  these  being  Bishop  Mon- 

to  obtain  which  it  would  be  worth  its  while  rad,  the  Premier  from  1864,  who  has  returned 

to  renounce  every  right  to  be  derived  from  from  his  voluntary  exile  at  New  Zealand  to  his 

the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague  (of  former  bishopric,  and  had  accepted  an  invita- 

the  year  1866)  as  to  the  restoration  of  Northern  tion  to  stand  for  Roeskilde.    This  politician  is 

Schleswig.    The  Danish  press  does  not  appear  not  exactly  popular,  and  he  is  driven  by  a  fe- 

to  look  upon  the  neutralization  of  its  country  verish  restlessness  to  strange  vagaries;  but  he 

as  a  great  boon,  or  as  an  unconditional  ad  van-  is  a  man  of  indisputable  genius,  endowed  with 

tage.    It  takes  the  ground  that  the  confidence  rare  qualities  of  mind,  and  in  the  possession  of 

of  the  Danes  in  written  treaties  and  European  a  truly  miraculous  power  for  working,  and  his 

guarantees  has  been  greatly  shaken,  and  that  being  vanquished  by  a  peasant,  without  any 

a  declaration  of  neutrality,  even  if  acceded  to  parliamentary  ability  at  all,  was  looked  upon 

by  all  the  neighboring  states,  would  not  en-  as  a  public  scandal.    On  the  whole,  the  most 

able  Denmark  to  reduce  in  any  sensible  degree  deplorable  phenomenon  in  the  political  life  of 

its  armaments  on  sea,  or  on  land.    Since  the  Denmark  is  the  ever-sinking  standard  of  abili- 

war  of  1864  every  thing  has  been  done  to  ty  in  the  representation,  the  great  mass  of 

bring  up  the  means  of  defence  to  the  highest  electors  looking  far  more  to  the  political  creed 

perfection.    A  new  military  law  has  entirely  and  aptitude  for  passive  obedience  of  a  candi- 

reorganized  the  army;  Remington  guns  of  a  date  than  to  his  insight,  or  experience,  or  elo- 

very  perfect  pattern  have  succeeded  the  differ-  quence. 

ent  sorts  of  ^'  Brown  Bess ; "  the  efficiency  of  The  Rigsdag  was  opened  by  the  King,  on 
the  soldiers  has  been  improved  by  yearly  October  7th,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  the 
camps ;  and,  if  the  immense  cost  of  modem  hereditary  Grand-duke,  the  princesses,  and 
plated  ships  has  prevented  Denmark  from  the  court.  The  royal  speech  described  the 
keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  development  of  past  year  as  one  of  happy  progress,  referred  to 
Prussia  or  Germany  on  the  sea,  all  efforts  have  the  splendid  harvest,  the  Scandinavian  Ezhihi- 
been  made  to  enable  her  to  defend  the  Sounds  tion,  scientific  congresses,  the  Joint  Monetary 
and  inner  waters.  The  80,000  or  40,000  men  Commission,  the  birth  of  a  prince,  and  spoke 
of  all  weapons  who  form  the  army,  and  the  of  the  King  of  Sweden^s  death  with  deep  sor- 
dozen  of  small  plated  vessels  which  are  all  row,  stating  that  he  was  Denmark^s  tme 
that  remain  of  the  once  so  stately  Danish  Navy,  friend.  A  confident  hope  was  expressed  that 
would  still  be  necessary  to  defend,  in  case  of  the  cordial  friendsMp  between  the  two  king- 
need,  the  threatened  frontiers.  Belgium  and  doms  would  continue  under  King  Oscar's  en- 
Switzerland  have  not  been  able  to  disarm  be-  lightened  reign.  The  foreign  situation  re- 
cause  their  neutrality  has  been  recognized  by  mained  unchanged.  '*  The  Schleswig  ques- 
the  European  powers;  neither  would  Denmark  tion,"  the  royal  speech  said,  ^'  is  still  pending, 
be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Danes  regard  the  but  the  hope  of  a  satisfactory  solution  is  undi- 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  by  Prussia  in  minished.  Bills  have  been  prepared  for  a  re- 
the  Treaty  of  Prague  as  a  condition  for  the  form  of  the  public  schools,  in  the  direction  of 
very  existence  of  their  country ;  and  they  see  a  more  popular  system  of  education,  and  for 
therein  only  a  real  guarantee  of  their  indepen-  law  reform.  A  revision  of  army  law  will  also 
dence.  be  proposed."    On  October  9th  the  Rigsdag 

The  session  of  the  Danish  Diet,  the  last  of  was  prorogued  to  December  2d. 
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On  June  18th  a  Scandinavian  Industry  and  works  were :  "  Dengue :  its  History,  Patholo- 

Arts  Exhibition  was  opened  at  Copenhagen,  gy,  and  Treatment,"  1826 ;  ^^  Essays  on  Pathol- 

with  great  solemnity,  m  the  presence  of  the  ogy  and  Therapeutics,"  2  vols.,   8yo.,  1845  ; 

King,  the  Crown  Prince,  and  the  Crown  Prin-  **  Manual  of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medi- 

cess.  After  a  cantata  by  Niels  Gade,  the  open-  cine,"  1848 ;  ^^  Essays  on  Slavery,  and  Sundry 

ing  speech  was  delivered   by  the   premier,  Orations  and  Addresses,"  1845;  *' Essays  on 

Goimt  Holstein.    There  were  4,000  exhibitors.  Life,  Sleep,  Pain,"  etc.,  1852 ;   *^  Elements  of 

and  the  exhibition  was  a  decided  success.  Medicine,"    1855.     It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 

On  July  4th  a  congress  of  Scandinavian  notice  that  he  delivered  the  first  temperance 

statesmen  and  scientific  celebrities  was  opened  lecture  or  oration  ever  heard  in  the  Southern 

at  Christiansborg  Palace,  Copenhagen,  to  dis-  States. 

ms  certain  promment  questions  of  political  DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE  AND 

economy.    The  King  and  Crown  Prince  were  FOREIGN  RELATIONS.    Such  of  the  corre- 

present    The  abolition  of  the  existing  mint  spondence,  for  the  year  1872,  of  the  Secretary 

system,  and  a  transition  to  the  English  or  the  of  State  with  foreign  governments  as  it  has 

German  gold  coinage  system,  were  specially  been  considered  desirable  to  publish,  is  con- 

discnssed.  tained  in  the  volumes  relating  to  foreign  rela- 

DICKSON,  Samttbl  Hbkrt,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  tione,  which  accompany  the  annual  message 
an  eminent  physician,  professor,  and  medical  of  the  President  to  Congress. 
writer,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  September  The  most  important  diplomatic  event  of  the 
20^  1798 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  March  81, 1872.  year  has  been  the  happy  conclusion  of  the  la- 
He  prepared  for  college  in  the  schools  of  his  bors  of  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  at  Geneva, 
native  city,  and  entered  Yale  College  at  the  The  award  of  the  tribunal  in  favor  of  the 
early  age  of  twelve  years,  graduating  thence  United  States,  and  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
in  1814.  On  his  return  to  Charleston,  he  im-  ings  which  led  to  this  acceptable  result,  are  in- 
mediately  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  teresting  and  highly- valuable  additions  to  the 
with  Dr.  P.  G.  Prioleau,  and,  during  the  terri-  literature  of  international  Jaw. 
ble  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  there  in  1817,  With  the  conclusion  of  the  sessions  of  the 
though  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was  ac-  tribunal  at  Geneva,  and  the  publication  of  its 
tivelj  engaged  in  practice.  He  subsequently  award,  there  was  removed,  in  a  manner  satis- 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  University  factory  to  the  United  States  Government,  a 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  received  the  degree  of  difficult  and  perplexing  question,  which,  until 
M.D.  in"  1818.  He  returned  to  Charleston,  it  was  finally  answered,  suspended  the  pbssi- 
and  opened  an  office  in  July  of  the  same  year,  bility  of  cordial  good  feeling  between  the  two 
Throngh  his  instrumentality  a  medical  coUege  countries  interested. 

was  established  in  Charleston  in  1824,  and  he  The  spectacle  of  two  of  the  most  powerfnl 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  the  Institutes  and  and  higbly-civilized  nations  of  the  earth  sub- 
Practice  of  Medicine,  which  he  filled  until  mitting  their  grievances  to  a  common  arbiter, 
1832.  He  then  withdrew,  but,  on  the  reorgan-  for  examination  and  determination,  is  some- 
iiation  of  the  institution  in  1888,  as  the  Medi-  thing  so  unusual  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
cal  College  of  the  State,  resumed  his  position,  and  reflects  such  high  honor  upon  the  wisdom 
From  1847  to  1860  he  occupied  the  correspond-  of  the  distinguished  persons  who  were  instru- 
ing  chair  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  Kew  mental  in  conceiving  and  giving  effect  to  this 
York,  but  his  beallJi  obliged  him  to  return  to  great  principle  of  peace,  which  many  are  san- 
bis  former  post  in  Charleston.  In  1868  he  was  guine  to  hope  will  usurp  the  functions  of  war, 
called  to  the  chair  of  Practice  of  Medicine  in  that  here  are  inserted,  without  abridgment, 
Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia,  where  he  con-  some  of  the  principal  papers  relating  to  the 
tinned  till  his  death.  He  received  the  degree  progress  and  termination  of  the  arbitration. 
of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  the  City  of  Under  the  date  of  September  21,  1872,  Mr. 
^'ew  York  in  1868.  Though  devoted  to  his  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis,  the  agent  of  the  United 
profession  during  the  whole  of  his  long  public  States,  writes  from  Paris  to  Mr.  Hamilton 
Hfe,  Dr.  Dickson  was  a  man  of  wide  and  gen-  Fish,  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  follows : 
eral  literary  culture ;  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  Pabw,  September  21, 18TO. 

and  a  remarkably  briUiant  conversationalist.  ,,^^\\^^^'^^^}'^7Yi%'^^^^^^?^^H^^ 

Hft  wft+i*  r»«/.i«  Av»  «»«<^i,;»Ao    »A^/^«r<.    ^r.A  tho  onginal  award  of  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration, 

tie  wrote  much  for  magazines,  reviews,  and  and,  in  another  separate  enclosure,  the  original  pro- 

other  periodicals,  for  many  years,  and,  though  tocols  of  the  oonferenceB. 

most  of  his  published  works  are  professional,  Having  now  conducted  to  a  successful  termination 

yet  not  one  volume  was  devoted  to  his  ora-  the  interests  intrusted  to  me  by  the  President,  I  re- 

tiona,  essays,  etc.,  outside  of  his  profession.  JP|^J|^"^';^^  permission  to  make  a  statement  re- 

His  medical  works  are  remarkable,  not  only  ®^At  thi  conference  of  the  joint  high  commissioners 

for  their  acuteness  of  observation,  their  pro-  at  Washington,  in  which  the  subject  of  the  Alabama 

fessional  exactness  and  orthodoxy,  and  their  claims  was  first  considered,  the  American  commis- 

lojrical  ability,  but  for  a  rare  finish  and  elegance  "o^e",  in  their  opening  statement,  defined  the  de- 

of  Btvii*  0^  wK;^!.  4-v^.<v  «.«>  f^^^^  ^-ro^T^i^fl  mands  of  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain, 

01  style,  of  which  there  are  fewer  examples  —^ing  out  of  the  acts  of  the  Alabama  and  theother 

inan  there  should  be  among  the  members  of  bruisers,  which  were  to  be  the  subject  of  the  negoti- 

tbat  profession.      Dr.    Dickson's    published  ations,  in  the  following  language,  namely : 
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BxtenBive  direct  losses  in  the  capture  and  destmctlon  mated  by  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  ahould  Great 

of  a  laige  number  of  vessels,  with  their  caisoes,  and  in  Britain  be  fonnd  responsiblo  for  tbem. 

the  heavy  national  expenditare  in  the  pursuit  of  the  The  case,  which  was  reserved  for  ray  own  work, 

flag,  in  the  enhanced  payment  of  insurance,  in  the  pro-  of  law—theones  which  have  received  the  sanction  of 

loQgation  of  the  war,  and  in  the  addition  of  a  large  sum  the  enunent  counsel  of  the  United  States ;  which 

to  the  cost  of  the  war  and  the  snppression  of  the  rebel*  have  been  adhered  to  in  all  the  arguments,  and 

iioD.  which  have,  to  no  small  extent,  been  luiopted  by  the 

At  the  same  time,  they  indicated  the  manner  in  arbitrators : 

which  some  of  these  cliums  could  be  substantiated,  (a.)  That  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  was  a  ju- 

namely :  the  claims  for  the  loss  and  destruction  or  dicial  body,  substituted  by  the  parties  to  take  the 

private  property  in  the  ordinary  manner;  the  cost  place  of  force,  and  empowered  to  try  and  determine 

of  the  pursuit  of  the  cruisers,  "  by  certmoates  of  issues  which  otherwise  could  be  settled  (if  at  all) 

Government  accounting-officers,"  and  what  they  onlvby  war. 

styled  ^'  indirect  losses,''  by  estimates.   All  the  sub-  (o.)  That  the  injuries  of  the  United  States  should 

sequent  negotiations  proceeded  from  this  starting-  be  stated,  therefore,  with  the  fulness  necessaiy  to  a 

point.  determination  in  a  court  of  law,  and  with  the  same 

It  has  been  shown,  bevond  possible  question,  in  fhmkness  with  which  ^thev  would  be  stated  in  case 

the  argument  of  General  Gushing,  Mr.  I^varts,  and  of  an  appeal  to  force.*. \«1  did  not  think  that  the 

Mr.  Waite,  presented  to  the  tribunal  on  the  15th  of  United  States  could  obtain  full  justice  at  the  hands 

June  last,  that  this  definition  of  our  claims  was  in  of  the  arbitrators,  if  any  appreciable  part  of  their 

strict  accordance  with  all  previous  negotiations  be-  wrongs  were  left  untold. 

twoen  the  two  governments,. with  the  action  of  the  (c.)  That  the  Government  of  Great  Britfun,  by  its 

Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  official  ex-  indiscreet  haste  in  counselling  the  Queen's  proclama- 

pressions  of  the  President  to  Congress.  tion  recognizing  the  insurgents  as  belligerents,  by 

The  British  members  of  the  Joint  High  Gommis-  its  preconcerted  joint  action  with  France  resjpecting 

sion  took  no  exception  to  the  definition  when  it  was  the  declarations  of  the  Gongress  of  Paris,  by  itsrefu- 

made  by  their  American  colleagues.    They  acqui-  sal  to  take  steps  for  the  amendment  of  its  neutrality 

esced  in  it.  laws,  by  its  retraining  for  so  long  a  time  fh>m  seixinff 

When  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  directions  of  the  rams  at  Liverpool,  by  its  conduct  in  the  affair  of 
the  President  to  prepare  the  case  of  the  United  States  the  Trent,  and  by  its  approval  of  the  oourse  of  its 
for  submission  to  the  tribunal,  I  regarded  myself  as  colonial  officers  at  various  times ;  and  that  the  indi- 
bound  by  the  definition  of  the  words  ^'  Alabama  vidual  members  of  the  Government,  by  their  open 
Claims,"  which  the  American  commissioners  had  and  frequent  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  in- 
given  in  the  opening  conference,  which  they  had  ad-  surgents,  and  of  desires  for  their  success,  had  exhib- 
hered  to  throughout  the  negotiations,  and  which  had  ited  an  unfriendly  feeling,  which  might  affect  their 
been  placed  in  the  protocoiby  the  joint  act  of  all  the  own  course,  and  could  not  but  affect  the  action  of 
commissioners.  I  looked  in  vain  in  the  treaty  for  their  subordinates ;  and  that  all  this  was  a  want  of 
any  waiver  or  remission  of  those  cMms.  On  the  the  *^  due  diligence ''  in  the  observance  of  neutral 
contrary.  I  found  an  express  provision  that  the  duties  w^hich  is  required  at  once  by  the  treaty  and  by 
United  States  were  to  have  the  judgment  of  the  tri-  international  law. 

bunal  on  €Ul  theii^olaims  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  It  seemed  to  me  that  such  facts,  when  proved,  im- 

the  cruisers.  bued  with  the  character  of  culpable  negligence  many 

The  question  was  a  practical  one ;  for  the  claims  acts  of  subordinates  in  the  British  service  for  which, 
for  "enhanced  rates  of  insurance  "were  among  those  otherwise,  the  Gbvemment  might  not  be  held  re- 
which  had  been  classified  as  *'  indirect "  in  the  state-  sponsible ;  as,  for  instance,  acts  of  the  collector  of 
ment,  which  had  received  the  approval  of  all  the  customs  at  Livcroool  respecting  the  Florida  and  the 
members  of  the  Joint  High  Commission.  Many  Alabama ;  acts  or  the  authorities  at  Nassau  respect- 
claims  of  this  character  were  presented  at  the  De-  ing  the  arming  of  the  Florida  at  Green  Bay,  and 
partment  of  State,  and  a  circular  was  issued,  under  subsequently'  respecting  her  supplies  of  coal :  acts  of 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  authorities  at  Bermuda  respecting  the  Florida; 
informing  claimants  that  all  claims  growing  out  of  and  acts  of  the  authorities  at  Melbourne  respecting 
the  acts  of  the  cruisers  would  bo  presented  to  the  the  Shenandoah.  There  wore  manv  such  acts  of 
tribunal,  leaving  that  body  to  determine  on  their  subordinates  which,  taken  individually  and  b^  tbem- 
mcrits.  selves,  would  not  form  a  just  basis  for  holding  cul- 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  prepare  the  ease  and,  pable  a  government  which  was  honestly  and  with 

at  the  same  time,  to  direct  in  person  the  details  or  vigilance  striving  to  perform  its  duty  as  a  neutral: 

the  arrangement  of  the   evidence  respecting  the  but  which,  taken  in  connection  with  each  other,  and 

national  and  individual  claims.     Mr.   Charles  C.  with  the  proofs  of  animus  which  we  offered,  estab- 

Beaman,  Jr.,  of  New  York^  was  employed  to  do  the  lish  culpability  in  the  Government  itself, 

latter,  under  general  directions  from  mo,  and  did  his  {d.)  That  the  insurgents  established  and  miun- 

work  with  admirable  fldelitjr.    Thus,  the  evidence  tained,  unmolested  throughout  the  insurrection,  ad- 

already  collected,  together  with  important  new  ma-  ministratlve  bureaus  on  British  soil,  by  means  of 

terials  from  the  archives  of  the  several  Departments,  which  the  several  cruisers  were  dispatched  flrom 

and  the  proof  of  the  losses  suffered  by  individual  British  ports,  or  were  enabled  to  make  them  bases 

claimants,  were  arranged  and  stated  in  the  manner  of  hostile  operations  against  the  United  States,  and 

marked  out  by  the  American  members  of  the  Joint  that  the  British  Government  was  cognizant  of  it. 

High  Commission,  namely:  («.)  That  Great  Britain,  from  the  outset,  denied, 

1.  The  evidence  offered  by  individual  claimants  and  to  the  last  persisted  in  denying,  that  the  depart- 
for  the  loss  and  destruction  of  property,  and  for  en-  uro  of  vessels  like  the  Alabama  and  tne  Florida,  under 
hanced  rates  of  insurance,  was  analyzed  and  tabulated,  any  circumstances,  could  be  a  breach  of  international 
and  a  full  abstract  of  each  case  was  prepared  by  the  duty ;  and  had  refused  to  exercise  diligence  to  prc- 
clerks.  vent  such  departure. 

2.  The  national  claims  for  the  pursuit  of  the  oruis-  (/.)  That  in  point  of  fact  no  such  diligence  Iiad 
ers  wore  stated  and  tabulated  at  the  Navy  Depart-  been  exorcised ;  and  that,  while  there  were  particular 
ment,  and  were  inserted  by  us  exactly  as  received  facts  aA  to  each  vessel,  tending  to  fix  responsibility 
from  that  Department.  upon  Great  Britain,  these  general  indisputable  facts 

8.  No  proor  was  offered  of  the  national  losses  by  were  sufficient  to  carry  responsibility  for  the  acts  of 

the  transfer  of  the  commercial  marine,  or  by  the  pro-  all  the  cruisers, 

longation  of  the  war,  but  they  were  left  to  be  esti-  The  treatment  of  this  line  of  argument  exhausted 
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five  chapteTB  of  the  case.  These  five  chapters  were  The  Standard  thought  we  bad  "  sacrificed  the  con* 
printed  in  a  memorandum  form,  and  were  submitted  sistency  and  dignity  of  our  pleadings  to  satisfy  pop- 
to  several  gentlemen,  some  of  whose  names  I  may  ular  prejudice  at  home.''  The  Tuegrcmh  spoke  of 
mention  without  violating  confidence :  only  remark-  the  "  efirontery  "  with  which  the  American  demands 
ing,  injustice  to  them,  t£iit  they  should  not  be  held  were  set  forth,  and  said  that  *4t  must  be  'borne  in 
responsible  for  the  views  in  this  part  of  the  case,  by  mind  that  General  Grant  seeks  reelection.''  The 
reason  of  having  read  it  in  advance :  Saturday  Bevimo  spoke  of  the  narrative  as  "per- 

L  They  were  sent  to  President  Woolse^,  who  verted  and  spitefm,"  and  "a  malignant  compos!- 

made  many  valuable  suggestions,  most  ot  which  tlon,"  and  said  that  "if  the  Americans  wish  to  ex- 

were  adopted.  press  still  more  hostile  feelings,  they  must  discon- 

2.  Mr.  William  Beach  Lawrence,  the  eminent  pub-  tinue  verbal  controversy."  Tne  JPalt-Mall  Gazftte. 
Itcist,  permitted  me  to  consult  him,  not  only  after  usuallv  fair  and  courteous,  though  hostile,  charged 
these  chapterB  were  written,  but  also  during  their  that  tne  claims  had  been  bought  up  by  "American 
composition.  I  did  not  adopt  his  well-known  views  legislators  and  ofilcers  of  state  even  among  the 
respecting  the  Queen's  proclamation  and  the  un-  higher  and  more  influential  ^ade."  The  Spectator 
friendliness  of  the  British  Cabinet ;  nor  do  I  suppose  charged  us  with  "  sharp  practice,"  and  a  "  discredit- 
that  he,  knowing  my  convictions  to  be'  otherwise,  able  forcing  of  the  natural  meaning  of  the  treaty  in 
had  any  idea  that  I  would  adopt  them.  I  did,  how-  order  to  win  popularity  at  the  elections."  The 
erer,  receive  ft-om  him  valuable  hints,  which  im-  DaUy  Newi  called  the  claims  "  extravagant  demands 
proTed  the  work.  intended  as  an  electioneering  card,"  and  complained 

S.  Kr.  £.  B.  Hoar,  one  of  the  membera  of  the  Joint  that  the  case  was  a  '^  long  and  passionate  pleading," 

Hleh  Commission,  read  these  chaptera  at  my  request,  in  which '^  chapter  after  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 

ana  expressed  his  general  approval.    I  think  that  he  presumed  motives  of  our  [British]  public  men." 

made  eeveral  suggestions,  ana  that  all  were  adopted.  In  fact,  fault  was  found  indiscriminately  with  near- 

4.  The  veteran  statesman  and  scholar.  General  ly  eveiy  thing  in  the  case  except  the  one  thing  ailer- 
Cushing,  made  several  valuable  contributions,  all  of  ward  made  the  main  subject  of  complaint^  namely,  the 
vhich  were  embodied  in  the  work.  allegation  that  it  contained  demanols  which  were  not 

5.  The  different  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  con-  included  in  the  submission  in  the  treaty.  That  was 
snltcd,  and,  so  far  as  the^  made  suggestions,  their  an  objection  which  did  not  appear  in  the  British 
TJews  were  adopted.  It  is  within  vour  own  knowl-  press  until  weeks  after  the  exchange  of  the  docu- 
edffe  that  I  received  several  v^uaole  contributions  ments  at  Geneva,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  not 
or  uints  from  yon.  taken  by  any  person  entitled  to  speak  by  the  author- 
It  was  not  until  I  had  thus  received  and  acted  on  ity  of  the  Government  until  a  still  later  day. 

the  advice  of  a  wide  circle  of  statesmen,  jurists,  and  Even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  January  negotiations 

)pMMs.  competent  to  criticise  the  worx^  of  whose  were  going  on  between  the  respective  agents  and 
;)atriotic  desire  to  have  the  interests  of  then 


'  their  country    counsel  regarding  the  times  and  the  manner  of  mak- 
represented  with  dignity  at  Geneva  no  one  could    va^  supplemental  arguments  at  Geneva  (should  the 


i^judication  under  the  ar^ed.   It  wis  not  until  tlic  8d  of  February 

treaty.    Among  them  were  those  which  have  since  ministry  announced   officially   that  they  had  not 

heoome  known  as  *'the  indirect  claims."    To  pre-  anticipated  that  the  claims  which  have  improperly 

vent  misapprehension,  it  should  be  said  that  this  become  known  as  the  ^ indirect  claims"  would  be 

chapter  was  not  sent  out  for  critidsm  as  the  others  presented  at  Geneva. 

liad  been.    The  statements  were  presented  in  the  Indeed,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  British 

euct  lanj^uage  of  the  protocol  made  by  the  two  Government  was  occupied  with  the  parts  of  the  case 

parties  jointly  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  claims  which  had  offended  tne  British  press;  for  I  gather 

to  be  submitted  to  the  triounal.    They  were  aocom-  from  General  Schenck's  telegram  of  the  27th  of  Feb- 

panied  by  references  to  the  proofs  respecting  the  ruary,  reporting    to  you  an  interview  with  Lord 

mdiTidoal  claims,  and  the  national  claims  for  the  Granville,  that  tne  Cabinet  had  under  consideration 

pursuit  of  the  cruisers ;  and  with  a  request  that  the  at  one  time  the  propriety  of  asking  for  the  absolutd 

tribunal  would  estimate  the  national  losses  in  the  withdrawal  of  tne  American  case,  on  other  grounds 

transfer  of  the  commercial  marine,  and  in  the  pro-  than  its  presentation  of  the  *^  indirect  claims."  * 

longation  of  tho'  war.    And,  in  order  that  the  state-  For  several  weeks,  I  may  say  months,  the  London 

ment  might  be  complete,  some  reasons  were  added  press  continued  to  discuss  our  national  claims.  This 

why,  ahoald  the  triDunal  be  of  opinion  that  Great  discussion  was  conducted  with  a  vehemence,  and 

Britain  was  responsible  for  the  prolongation  of  the  with  insinuations  or  charges  of  bad  faith,  which  at- 

▼ar.theprolongationshouldbe  dated  from  July, 1868.  tracted  the  attention  of  the  Continental  press.    In 

The  ease,  as  thus  revised,  was  reprinted,  and  was,  all  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe,  the  Alabama 

in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  taken  to  claims  became  the  subject  of  comment.    The  una- 

Qeneva,  and  there  delivered  to  the  arbitrators  and  nimity  of  the  verdict  in  favor  of  our  construction  of 

to  the  British  agent  in  the  official  English  (and  also  the  treaty  was  as  complete  as  was  the  unanimity  of 

in  a  French  translation,  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  Enghsh  press  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  and  it 

the  arbitrators),  together  with  seven  volumes  of  ac-  was  universally  conceded  that  England  could  not 

companying  documents,  correspondence,  and  evi-  retire  iVom  the  arbitration  without  dishonor.    I  en- 

dence.  dose  a  variety  of  extracts  on  this  subject. 

The  facts  which  were  disclosed  in  the  case  were,  During  all  this  time  I  was  occupied  in  Paris  in  the 


S*S!;.r'i^°  wT^^®**  '''■  ^ole«<*J-.  Nothing  «  ^He  [Lord  Granville]  then  Paid  to  me  that  in  his 

wnid  ha\e  been  prther  from  my  expectations  than  „ote  of  the  8d  he  had  stated  the  views  of  her  Majesty's 

we  outburst  which  followed.  Government  as  to  Indirect  claims ;  that  there  were  other 

In  about  a  fortnight  after  we  left  Geneva,  it  began  portions  of  [the]  American  case  they  regret,  and  some  of 

J>  be  said  in  the  London  newspapera  that  the  irood  which  appear  to  Introduce  matters  not  germane  to  refer- 

faith  of  the  British  Government  was  called  in  ques-  «?«»;  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  consult  Cabinet  here, 

tion  in  the  American  case  and  soon  the  whole  nregR  ^<  <*  indlvidvoBtf  prepared  to  noommmd  to  them,  andhs 

with  tli«  .^A^i;^  case,  ana  soon  tne  wnoie  press,  ^^^  ^^  reoMmabU  expectation  of  evccees,  .that  tftey 

StLi,^"^**?'^  f.^  *^^®  newspaper  universallv  j^^,^  ^  pre»for  wUheffawal  qf  American  case  if  t& 

recognized  as  the  leading  journal,  opened  an  attack  Government  of  the  United  States,''  etc,  etc.— (Correspond- 

upon  the  chapter  on  unmendliness.  ence  respecting  Geneva  Arbitration,  page  5.) 

vou  ni.— 16    ▲ 
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dirootloQs  of  tho  tribunal  hj  deliveriDff  the  counter-  consent,  and  an  effort  was  then  made  on  their  side 

case  and  accompanying  documents  to  Mr.  Favrot  for  to  reopen  ar^ment  and  secure  a  new  hearing  on  the 

tho  British  agent  and  for  the  arbitrators.    The  vol-  whole  question.    This  was  successfully  resisted,  and 

ume  of  evidence  accompanying  the  counter-case  was  the  tribunal  took  a  recess  for  a  fortnight, 

selected  and  arranged  under  the  directions  of  the  On  Monday,  July  15th,  it  reassembled.   The  efforts 

counsel.   At  the  same  time  I  delivered  French  trans-  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  secure  rear^ument 

latlons  of  these  documents^  and  also  two  volumes  were  renewed.     The  neutral  arbitrators  said  that 

containing  French    translations  of  selected  pieces  they  had  examined  the  whole  case,  and  that  they 

from  the  seven  volumes  of  evidence  submittea  with  wanted  no  rehearing.    It  was  decided  by  tlie  tri- 

the  case  in  December.  bunal  to  give  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrators  seriatim 

This,  and  much  of  the  subsequent  work,  could  on  each  cruiser,  beginning  with  the  Florida, 

not  have  been  completed  in  season  had  not  the  sec-  Sir  Alexander  Cook  burn  presented  the  facts  ard 

retaries  been  willing,  when  called  upon,  to  work  day  reasonin£^  affecting  this  vessel  at  an  extreme  length, 

and  night  for  the  purpose.  holding  Great  Britain  free  of  blame.    The  other  ar- 

Lord  Tenterdcn  met  me'  at  Geneva  in  April  with  bitrators  held  her  responsible,  re^«ervIng,  however, 

unreserve,  and  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation.    Under  tho  question  as  to  the  effect  of  a  commission. 


instmictions  from  his  government,  he  lodged  with        Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  then,  in  vigorous  lan> 


act  of  filing  the  British  counter-case  should  not  be  commission,  and  upon  the  law  respecting  the  sup- 
deemed  to  be  a  waiver  of  that  action.  But  he  did  plies  of  coal.^  The  tribunal  granted  the  request  I 
not  conceal  his  own  strong  desire  to  save  the  treaty,  wa3)  myself,  in  favor  of  allowing  further  ailments, 
and  he  left  on  my  mind  the  conviction  that  the  within  some  defined  scope.  I  thought  that  we  had 
judicial  solution  which  tho  tribunal  subsequently  nothing  to  lose  by  an  argument,  in  which  wc  hod 
made  of  the  political  difficulty  raised  by  the  Britisn  the  reply,  in  the  hands  of  such  masters  of  discussion 
note  of  the  8a  of  February  would  bo  accepted  by  the  as  General  Gushing,  Mr.  Evarts,  and  Mr.  Waite. 
British  Government.  The  hearings  were  ordered,  and,  before  the  disso- 

The  time  between  the  15th  of  April  and  the  16th  lutlon  of  the  tribunal^  arguments  had  been  made  (al- 

of  June  was  occupied  by  tho  counsel  in  the  prepara-  ways  on  the  suggestion  of  England),  on  the  follow- 

tion  of  their  argument.    This  alignment  has  attracted  ing  points,  the  British  counsel  leading,  and  ours  fol- 

groat  attention  throughout  Europe,  and  has  received  lowing :  1.  On  the  meaning  of  the  words  *^  due  dill- 

universal  praise  as  a  masterly  vindication  of  our  gence  j "   2.  On  the  effect  of  a  commission  on  the 

rights.  offending  vessel ;  8.  On  supplies  of  coal :  4.  Ou  the 

On  the  15th  of  June  the  tribunal  reassembled,  the  recruitment  of  men  for  the  Shenandoan,  at  Mel- 
agents  and  counsel  on  both  sides  being  present,  bourne ;  5.  On  the  effect  of  the  entry  of  the  Florida 
Tlte  argument  of  tho  United  States  was  duly  de-  into  the  port  of  Mobile ;  6.  On  the  subject  of  inter- 
livered  (together  with  the  French  translation  made  est;  7.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  statement  of 
for  the  convenience  of  the  arbitrators) ;  but  the  Brit-  claims.  These  arguments  were  presented  generally 
ish  agent,  instead  of  filing  the  British  argument,  both  in  the  Englisn  and  the  French  lanffuagesw 
asked  for  an  adjournment  of  several  months,  m  order  The  protocols  which  accompany  this  dispatch 
to  enable  the  two  governments  to  arrange  politically  show  the  order  in  which  these  various  papers  wero 
the  questions  in  dispute.  delivered,  and  the  order  in  which  the  arbitrators 

I  had  alreadv  discussed  with  General  Gushing  the  considered  the  various  cruisers.    It  was  not  until 

probability  or  adjusting   these  differences  by  the  after  the  arguments  on  the  first  four  subjects,  that 

action  of  the  tribunal.    Instead  of  assenting  to  the  the  formal  votes  required  hy  the  treaty  were  token 

proposed  adjournment,  I  therefore,  with  the  fuU  separately  upon  the  responsibility  of  Great  Britain 

ooncurrence  of  the  counsel,  asked  for  an  adjourn  as  to  each  cruiser.    The  tribunal  decided  unanimoos- 

ment  of  two  days,  in  order  to  give  us  time  tx)  con-  ly  that  there  was  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the 

aider  tho  position.     Before  tho  tribunal  convened  Alabama.     Oount  Sclopis,  Mr.  Stumpfli,  and  Mr. 

a^aln,  stops  were  taken  for  removing  the  difficulty  Adams,  held  that  there  was  responsloility  for  the 

through  tno  action  of  that  body.    In  toe  proceedings  acts  of  the  Shenandoah  after  leaving  Melbourne,  hut 

which  followed  we  acted  as  a  unit  on  our  side,  not  before.     Great  Britain  was  released  from  re- 

Happily  they  resulted  in  a  solution  by  the  tribunal,  sponsibilitv  as  to   the   other  vessels,  except  tho 

which  prove'd  to  be  acceptable  to  both  governments.  Florida j    Mr.   Adams  holding  that  there  was  re- 

The  arbitrators  announced  their  opinion  that  the  sponsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  Retribution,  and  Mr. 

claims  known  as  the  indirect  claims  did  not  con-  Stampfli  holding  that  there  was  responsloility  for 

stitute,  on  principles  of  international  law  applicable  the  acts  of  that  vessel  only  so  far  as  related  to  the 

to  such  cases,  good  and  sufficient  foundation  Tor  an  Emily  Fisher.    The  formal  vote  on  the  Florida  was 

award  of  compensation  or  computation  of  damages  taken  at  a  subsequent  conference,  after  an?umcnt  by 

between  nations.    On  the  side  of  Great  Britain  the  counsel  on  the  special  question  of  the  effect  of  the 

solution  was  a  practical  one ;  no  damages  were  to  be  entry  into  Mobile.    Oount  Sclopis,  Viscount  d'lfa- 

awarded  for  this  class  of  claims.    On  our  side  the  juba,  Mr.  St&mpfll,  and  Mr.  Adams,  held  there  was 

solution  was  reached  in  tho  manner  pointed  out  by  responsibility  for  her  acts. 

the  treaty,  viz..  by  the  action  of  the  court.    On  the        Tho  deliberations  of  the  tribunal,  on  the  subject  of 

suggestion  of  tne  other  side,  this  unoffloial  act  was  damages,  were  held  with  closed  doors.    The  arbitra- 

then  formally  entered  as  an  official  judgment,  in  the  tors  asked  each  party  for  comparative  tables,  which 

following  language :  were  furnished.    On  our  side,  we  limited  ourselves 

Count  Sclopis,  on  behalf  of  all  the  arbitrators,  then  *^  *^f  ^^"««'  *>^  *?^  tribunal.    On  the  other  side, 

declared  that  the  said  several  claims  for  Indirect  bosses  P«^  **^^®8  ^^^  P,^*  *",^\**}  °®^  ^^  elaborate  cjit- 

mentloned  in  the  statement  made  by  the  agent  of  the  icisms  upon  our  list  of  claims.     We  did  not  object 

United  States  on  the  86th  instant,  and  referred  to  in  the  to  this  irregular  criticism,  but  claimed  the  right  of 

statement  Just  made  by  the  agent  of  her  Britannic  Ma-  reply  given  by  the  treaty. 

ifci^vJ!'®;i?1/~'5^®'*S®/K '*?-!*"  ^®'  "^^^^7  ®^i"?2*        The  tribunal,  at  length,  announced  that  a  result 

SS?eta^  to  PmtSdl''?h?I  d^il^C^n*??/^^.!^/^?  ^'^^  ^oen  reached,  that  fifteen  and  a  half  millions  of 

thfs  day^s  Si^^JdS^       declaration  in  the  protocol  of  j^,j^„  ^^„,^  ^^  ^»^^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  I,,  p,5a 

*  *  by  Great  Britwn  to  the  United  States.    It  docs  not 

In  all  these  proceedings,  I  found  the  British  agent  appear  in  the  protocols  how  the  arbitrators  arrived 

and  counsel  snaring  our  sincere  and  earnest  desire  at  this  amount.    I  am  informed  that  it  was  reached 

to  save  the  treaty.  by  mutual  ooncessions. 
The  British  argument  was  next  filed,  with  my        The  neutral  arbitrators  and  Mr.  Adams,  from  tho 
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beginning  of  the  proceedings,  were  oonvincod  of  the  Britannic  Majesty  *b  Government,  of  aU  possible  solicit  nde 

poUcy  of  awardini?  a  sum  in  crrosa.    For  some  weeks  ''o'  the  observance  of  the  rights  and  anties  involved  in 

Woii  the  ddcision  was  given,  I  felt  sure  that  the  {J«  fiS!SMlfriMl°*^      ^^^  *"*"^  ^^  ^*'  Mijesty.  on 

arbitrators  would  not  consent  to  send  the  case  to  as-  ^* 

sessoni  until  they  should  have  exhausted  all  effOTts  2.    ToUration  of  iMurgent  Operatioru  in  England, 

to  agree  themselves  upon  the  sum  to  be  paid.    We  and  English  Feeling  againU  the  United  States. 

therefore  devoted  our  energies  toward  securmg  such  ^         «  t     .                       ^.      x» . 

ft  sum  as  should  be  practically  an  indemnity  to  the  Count  Sdopis  says,  respecting  this  pomt : 

sufferers.    Whether  we  have  or  have  not  been  sue-  The  British  Government  was  fhlly  informed  that  the 

cessful,  can  be  determined  only  by  the  final  division  Confederates  had  estoblished  in  England  a  branch  of 

of  the  Hum  ^^^^^  means  of  aitack  and  defence  af^lnst  the  United 

T»  \mA..^*^  /v«,  »^»*..«i  t/v  .4>.f «  fV,of  ;«  «n  fii^  ,*,./%_  States.    Commissioners  representing  the  Government  of 

It  18  due  to  our  counsel  to  state,  that  in  all  tiie  pro-  Richmond  were  domiciled  In  London ,  and  had  put  them- 

ceedmgs  which  were  taken  since  their  arrival  m  bcIvcb  in  communication  with  the  English  Government. 

Europe,  no  step  was  made  without  their  advice  and  Lord  Rnesell  had  received  these  Confederate  representa- 

coneent,  and  many  important  ones  were  taken  on  tivee  in  an  unofficial  way.    The  first  visit  took  place  on 

their  suggestion  and  orurination.    That  their  labors  the  11th  of  May,  1881,  that  is  to  say.  three  days  before 

have  been  incessant,  any  one  may  imagine  who  seea  f^^efoJS^Mr'^l^msH^^^^^ 

the  mass  of  able  papers  which  came  from  their  pens.  iJfSiited  States.    And!  Itarther,  the  Englffh  GovJ™- 

The  opmions  which  the  neutral  arbitrators  pre-  ment  could  not  but  know  that  great  commercial  houses 

sented,  bear  testimony  to  the  sagacity,  good  judg-  were  managing  the  interests  of  fte  Confederates  at  Llvcr- 

ment,  and  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law  and  pool,  a  town  which,  tt\\m  that  time,  was  very  openly  pro- 


^LirV"  ^'"  «»i"»;M^o  questions  submitted  by  w*xo  guise  thaLlnthefr  opinion,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the 

parties  for  their  decisions.    It  only  remains  to  say,  ImerlcanUnion  to  reestablish  Itself  as  beiore.  ♦  •  •  ♦  It 

that  they  exhibit«d  throughout  marked  patience  and  results  from  this.  In  my  opinion,  that  the  Kngli»»h  Govern. 

good  temper,  and  that  these  admirable  qualities  were  ment  found  itself,  dunng  the  ftrst  years  of  the  war  of  se- 

Bometiraes  needed.    These  opinions  will  undoubted-  cession,  In  the  midst  of  clrcnmstances  which  could  not 


issue,  M  uiey  are  ireaiwu  in  i,ue  opinions  oi  lue  an-     ^^^tYiiii  opinion,  which  it  cannot  master  at  lU  will.    I  am 

lerent  arbitrators.  ]ktr  ftrom  thinking  that  the  animus  of  the  English  Govem- 

1     ThiA  TUlijiimM  ment  was  hostile  to  the  Federal  Government  during  the 

m        .      .     ^-/^^^^^'  war.  Yet  there  were  grave  danfiers  for  the  United  slates 

We  maintained  in  the  case  that  the  diligence  of    in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  which  there  were  no 

therefore,  should 

exercise  of  a 

•  •  •  •    It 


^^.••,»A<]   v.w^  t.'u^  'iLur..^..*.^- '  ^^  J  cannoi  oe  aeuieu,  iiiai*  i.ut;ra  wore  moments  when  its 

m.«.v,  A     f  *!  *P  ^u •  Z?'.         "^^^f^l  fl»d  watchfulness  seemed  to  fall,  and  when  feebleness  in  cer- 

magnitude  of  t;ho  DMtter  which  it  may  affect,  by  the  tain  branches  of  the  public  service  resulted  In  great 

relative  condition  of  the  parties,  by  the  ability  of  the  detriment  to  the  United  States. 


/        ,V«v   ®Tt?J*^i7  wnicn  may  loiiow  negligence  '  fro^  ^  single  passage  in  his  remarks  upon  the  effect 

(page  152).    We  thought,  for  mstjance,  that  it  would  ^f  a  commission  on  an  offending  cruiser,  when  he 

not  be  just  to  hold  BtmiI,  with  its  extended  coast,  ggyg .  **  gy  seizing  or  detaining  the  vessel  the  neutral 

sparse  population,  and  feeble  means  of  internal  com-  ^^i^^  prevents  the  belligerent  from  deriving  advan- 

nmnication,  and  Groat    »«^«*«»«    wnfH  ito  /*Am«v<iA«-  .     ^  k.        .,      «      1     _^     .^.^   ^  __»>^^.__  ..^    ? — .^  — 

popalation,  its  net-work 

aDd  its  administrative  system 

trolofihe  central  government,  ^^ 

aid  of  active  vigiLmoe.    On  the  other  side  it  waa  ^^"^ty 

**^"  •  It  would  seem  from  some  of  Mr.  Adams's  expres- 

HerMajesty's  Government  knows  ofno  distinction  be-  sious  that  he  did  not  concur  in  these  views  of  his 

tween  more  dljrnlfled  and  less  dl^lfled  powers;  it  re-  colleagues.    While  regretting  that  he  did  not  do  so, 

PJrtsall  w>^»elgn  states  as  enjoying  eqnal  rlijhts  and  because  the  views  seem  to  me  to  he  in  accordance 

SMSfy^ASar'Tt'SSril^r^^^^^^^  -it^the  ^-^s,  and  also  in  acco^^^^^^ 

rope  or  America  which  would  be  willing  to  claim  or  ac-  principles  which  all  mantime  powers  would  desire 

€n>t  aoy  immonlty  in  this  respect,  on  the  jrround  of  its  to  maintain,  I  must  bear  testimony  to  the  perfect  and 

joierionty  to  others  in  extent,  military  force,  or  popula-  dignified  impartiality  with  which,  not  only  in  this 

"°°*  respect,  but  throughout  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Adams 

Count  Sclopls,  in  his  opinion,  says:  maintained  his  position  as  a  judge  between  the  two 

The  words  "  dne  diUi?once  "  neceeeariJyHraply  the  Idea  contending  nations.    Of  him,  at  least,  it  mav  be  said 

of  a  relation  between  the  duty  and  Its  object  IfclBimpos-  that  his  love  of  country  never  controlled  his  sense 

*ij>ie  to  define  a  priori  and  abstractly  an  absolute  duty  of  justice,  and  that  at  no  time  did  he  appear  as  an 

oidnigrence.    The  thinsr  to  which  the  diligence  relates  advocate. 
*ftennines  its  decree.  •  •  ♦  •    As  to  the  measure  of  ac- 

hlS  J"  ^«,P«rfonnancc  ot  the  duties  of  a  neutral,  I  g.  Dvty  to  detain  an  Offending  Cruiser  when  it  comes 

inink  the  foUowin?  rule  should  be  laid  down:  that  it  „„^2^,ni*hi«.fhA  \'^i/fnP»  JuriMdietion  and EiFect 

ihodd  he  In  a  direct  raUo  to  the  actual  danger  to  which  again  wttHn  the  {'^^^Jj^^^^Z'^      '           "^ 

th€  belllgerem  will  be  exposed  through  the  laxity  of  the  of  a  Oommtssion  upou  such  Crutser, 

^^t^lf  and  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  direct  means  it  vrm  maintained  in  the  American  case  that,  by 

^tteh  the  bcUigerent  can  control  for  averting  the  danger,  ^he  true  construction  of  the  second  clause  of  the  first 

The  tribunal,  in  its  award,  says :  rule  of  the  treaty,  when  a  vessel  like  the  Florida, 

The  dne  diligence  referred  to  in  the  first  and  third  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  or  Shenandoah,  which  has  been 

we  paid  nilen  ought  to  be  exercised  by  nentral  govern-  especially  adapted  within  a  neutral  port  for  the  use  of 

"^t«  ii*  exact  proportion  to  the  risks  to  which  either  a  bellifirerent  in  war,  comes  again  within  the  neutrors 

Si  fK.  vi^^P^"  "^y  ^  exnosed  flrom  a  failure  to  fjil-  jurisdiction,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  seize  and 

TT)^  rtSIS'.JSSl°n^?*^f -5J?h^^^  detain  it.    This  construction  was  denied  by  Great 

'  oe  nrenmstances  out  of  which  the  facts  constitntinflf     iT'Y?*.     ^  y. ^:.>«.„:«a^  ««  ♦i,i»  'RvUte'h  -ncirkArA 

«^^  8nb3€ct.matter  of  the  present  coniroverey  arose,  were  Britain.    It  was  mamtamcd  in  the  British  papers 

of  a  natOTB  to  call  for  the  exercise,  on  the  part  of  her  submitted  to  the  tribunal,  that  the  obhgation  createa 
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bv  this  clause  refers  only  to  the  duty  of  preventing  of  the  four  arbitrators  who  signed  the  award  furnish, 

the  original  departure  of  the  vessel,  and  that  the  fact  however,  the  explanation  ofwhat  they  mean  when 

that  thi  vessel  was,  after  the  original  departure  fh)in  they  speak  of  "  special  circumstances  of  time,  of  pcr- 

the  neutral  port,  commissioned  as  a  ship-of-war,  pro-  sons,  or  of  place, 

tects  it  against  detention.                          .    .      .  Mr.  Adams  says :                       .       ^    .      '      , 

To  this  point  we  rejoined,  that  a  commission  is  no  i  perceive  no  other  way  to  detennine  the  deme  or  re- 

DTOtection  affainst  seizure  in  such  case,  and  does  not  sponslbility  of  a*  neutral  in  these  <»««8«  thsnlv  an  ex- 

?;^J;?:r«*tho  neutral  from  the'  obligation  to  ^^^^^^^^^'^'^^ '^^^^,'^±,^1 

detain  the  offender.                                                       .  poleons  every  thing  it  toaches.    Even  indifference  may 

The  Viscount  d'ltajuba  seemed  to  favor  the  Amen-  gegenerato  into  wDfal  negligence,  and  that  will  impose 

can  construction.    He  said :  a  burden  of  proof  to  relieve  it  before  responsibility  can 

According  to  the  latter  part  of  the  first  rule  of  Article  be  relieved. 

VI.  of  the  Treaty  of  Washln^n  the  neutalis  boond^^  ^.^^^^  g^l     j^          . 

tari:ilctioVc^^Sry%%  Sef  ^^^^^^^^                         ^  on  I  will  not  say  that  the  simple  fact  of  having  allowed  . 

i?J?!^ -wr°/V„r- ^  J^i^of  o  K^^^^^              anrh  vessel  hav-  ereater  amount  of  coal  than  was  necessary  to  enable  a 


wlioi;  ,!StSaiTy  it  haiVloi;^  t^^^^           selied iSS  rhelaw SiTa'tions  to ftTmlsh  arms  to  a  bcllteerent    But 

32-?nii          ^           vioiaieo,  u  oupuw  w  uo  »ci»uu  «m4  ^^  ^^  excessive  supply  of  coal  is  connected  with  other 

aeiaineu.  circumstances  which  show  that  it  was  used  as  a  veritable 

Count  Sdopis  says,  on  this  point :  rw  hostUis,  then  there  is  an  infraction  of  the  second  arti- 

It  is  on  the  nature  of  these  special  circumstances  that  jle  of  the  treaty.  •  *  *  Jhus,  for  eampje  wh^^^^  I  sec 

«Kt  flMfr  imi*  iaM  Hnwn  in  Artirlfi  VT  of  the  Traafcv  of  the  Florida  and  the  Shenandoah  choose  for  their  fleias 

the  first  rule  laid  down  m  Arucie  vi.  oi  me  ireacy  oi  _^**„„  #k«  «««  fh^  ufi»tAii  /^raAA  KAtwAon  th..  Kutuima. 


S^,?e»rd'erSfew^^^^^^^^^^  rh°eVerXT^h2*^lX^^ve7se^"^^^^^^^^ 

is  ge7i«aYsfflXt^^^^^^^  S! -ppiL- ?l?;?;^l'L1^^^^^^^  -'• 


of  Sn7of  the^bcail^^nur^^^^^^^  ^Ices.  In^fractlons  of  the  iocond  rule  of  Article  VL 

come  certainty,  shall  not  the  rule  be  applicable  to  the  j^^  Stfimpfli  savs  of  the  Sumter: 

direct  and  palpable  consequences  which  it  originally  was  i    i      J!.       ♦    *v«o »^.»».<»».i«  ..vi^.v.^ 

intAn<iAfltnnravfiDtf  The  pcrmieslon  given  to  the  Sumterto  remain  and  take 

intended  to  prevent  r  ^^  ^^^f  ^  Trinidacfdoes  not  of  itself  constitute  a  sufllcien  t 

In  the  award,  the  tribunal  says  that —  basis  for  accusiog  the  British  authorities  of  bavine  fidled 


The  effecU  of  a  violation  of  neutrality  committed  by     *?  *»^e^i  ln?o^*?  "^"^"ih^ri'V^^^ 

Akna  of  the  conatmctlon.  eaulDment  aid  srroament  of     sidered  by  itoelf,  since  the  Sumter  both  before  and  after 


to  that  vessel;  and  the  ultimate  step  by  which  the  offence  of  operations. 

is  completed  cannot  be  admissible  as  a  ground  for  the  ^^^  ^f  ^ho  Shenandoah  he  says : 

absolution  of  the  offender,  nor  can  the  consummation  of         .  ,      -       ,  ^  j>«.i      ^#    

his  fraud  become  themeans  of  establishing  his  tonocence.  ,  A  supply  of  wal  was  notanecessafyconditiomof  nen- 

The  privilege  of  exterritoriality,  accord^  to  vessels  of  tral  asvium,  and  in  suppl ring  her  with  po  large  a  quant  ly 

war,  Vm  been  admitted  to  the  iaw  of  nations,  not  as  an  of  coaL  the  capacity  of  the  ship  for  making  war  was  In- 

rbsolttte  right,  but  solely  as  a  proceeding  founded  on  creased  Just  as  much  as  by  the  recruUmeat  of  her  crew, 

the  principles  of  courtesy  and  mutual  deference  between  which  took  place. 

different  nations,  and  therefore  can  never  be  appealed  The  Viscount  d'ltajuba,  at  the  thirty-first  confer- 
to  for  the  prot^tlon  of  acts  done  in  violation  of  neu-  gnee,  while  signing  the  decision,  remarked  with  re- 
trality.  ^  ^  fj^ar^  to  the  recital  concerning  the  supply  of  coals. 
It  will  bo  observed  that  the  tribunal,  instead  of  that  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  every  government  is 
adopting  the  recognition  bv  the  Viscount  dUtajuba  free  to  furnish  to  the  belligerents  more  or  less  of  that 
of  a  pontivs  obligaiion  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  to  article. 

detain  the  vessel,  in  the  case  supposed,  limited  iteelf  5    jrj^  Municipal  Laws  of  England, 

to  expressing  the  opmion  that,  in  such  case,  the  neu-  _^              .  *  .     j  •    i.x.    *        •        ^     *i    »  *i. 

trl  w^ould  h?ve  the%«  to  .ike  such  detention.  j.  K  jj^  m«n^„^.^  fte  Amenc^^«-e^^       t^e 

4.  Supplies  of  Coal,  rules  of  international  law;  and  that  it  could  not  be 

It  was  maintained  in  the  American  case  that  the  escaped  by  reason  of  any  alleged  deficiencies  in  any 

proofs  showed  that  the  insurgent  cruisers  were  per-  internal  legisktion  enacted  for  the  puipose  of  ena- 

mitted  to  supply  themselves  with  coal  in  British  bling  the  government  to  fuMl  its  interaational  duties, 

porte  in  greater  quantities  and  with  greater  freedom,  „  The  pleadings  and  arguments  on  the  part  ofGrcat 

and  with  less  restrictions  than  were  imposed  upon  Britain  are  filled  with  denials  of  this  propositaon  m 

the  United  Stotes ;  and  it  was  insisted  that,  in  conse-  every  possible  way,  from  the  opening  case  to  the  laat 

quence  of  these  facts,  there  was  an  absence  of  neu-  supplemental  aiigument  of  Sir  Roundell  Palmer, 

trality,  which  made  those  porta  bases  of  hostUe  /t^e  award  says: '|TheGovemment  of  her  Bnttt^ 

operations  against  the  United  States  under  the  sec-  nic  Miyesty  cwinot  justify  iteelf  for  a  failure  in  due 

ond  rule  of  the  treaty.  diligence  on  the  insuifioienoy  of  the  legal  means  01 

On  this  point  the  award  says  that—  action  which  it  po.«*se8sed."              , 

In  order  to  impart  to  any  supplies  of  coal  a  character  6.  The  Sumter^  the  KaghviUe^  He. 

'S^'^To^l^S^fdl'o^'S^l^X^'^^r  ^  ltw»  nuunWned  in  the  Ameno.no.se that, nnder 

a  belUijerent.  It  is  necessary  that  the  said  supplies  should  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  the  partie.s 

be  connected  with  special  circumstences  of  time,  of  per-  had  agreed  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  tribunal 

sons,  or  of  place,  which  may  combine  to  give  them  such  of  arbitration,  not  only  the  claims  growing  out  of  the 

character.  acts  of  the  Florida,  the  Alabama,  the  Georgia,  and 

It  does  not  appear  by  the  terms  of  the  award  that  the  Shenandoah,  which  originally  proceeded  from 

Great  Britain  is  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  any  ports  of  Great  Britein,  but  also  all  claims  giDwing  out 

vessel  solely  in  consequence  of  illegal  supplies  of  of  the  acto  of  other  cruisers,  such  as  the  Nashville, 

coal.    The  question  is,  therefore,  a  speculative  one,  the  Sumter,  et^.,  which  could  in  any  way  be  shown 

BO  far  as  relates  to  this  controversy.    The  opinions  to  have  used  British  ports  as  bases  of  supplies.    The 
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Britiah  case  and  coimter-case  Btrenuonsly  contended  sion  aa  this,  it  is  surprising  that  a  man  of  the  robust 

thflt  the  submission  was  limited  to  the  four  vessels  sense  of  the  chief-justice  should  have  reproduced  the 

first  above  named.    The  tribunal  unanimously,  in-  rash  imputations  of  the  British  press, 
cludmg  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  took  no  notice  of        That  I  charged  individual  members  of  Lord  Pal- 

this  claim  of  Great  Britain,  and  considered  all  the  merston's  Cabinet  with  a  partiality  for  the  insur- 

claims  presented,  and   decided   them  upon  their  gents,  is  true ;  equally  true  is  it  that  I  supported  the 

merits.  charge  by  proof  from  their  own  lips. 

1.  m  Di^i^g  Opi^  of  Sir  A.  Cod^n^n.  .„i"*  ^f^^,  rto*i^°p'4B*''fMS^  Sa^SISlS 

The  frankness  with  which  Sir  Alexander  Cock-  suited  them.    I  never  even  u^Bumed  to  criticise  its 

bum  confesses,  in  this  opinion,  that  he  sat  on  the  justice  before  a  tribunal  created  to  try  other  issues, 

tribonal,  not  as  a  judge,  t>ut  as,  **  in  tome  nnae  the  I  confined  myself  strictly  to  the  issues  before  that 

reprtteatatice  of  Great  Britain^^^  one  of  the  parties  body,  and  I  argued  that  this  partiality  of  individual 

to  the  controversy,  places  before  the  world  the  knowl-  members  of  the  Government  would  be  apt  to  lead  to 

edge  of  a  fact  of  which,  otherwise,  it  would  have  want  of  diligence,  and  in  case  of  doubt  would  turn 

been  better  to  take  no  public  notice.  ^  ^  the  scale — a  lino  of  argument  which  is  now  admitted 


The  chief-justioe  calls  legal  propositions  made  by    to  be  just, 
reneral  Cushing,  Mr.  Evarts,  and  Mr.  Waite,  over 


General  Cushing,  Mr.  Evarts,  and  Mr.  Waite,  over  If  I  argued  that  these  acts  of  individual  members 

their  Signatures  and  under  the  responsibility  of  ooun>  of  the  British  Government  were  inconsistent  with 

sel,  "strange  misrepresentations,''  and  ^* assertions  the  **  due  diligence"  required  by  the  treaty,  I  did 

without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation."    He  says  that  only  what  Lord  Bussell  had  said  to  Mr.  Adams  must 

"their  ima^n&tions  must  have  been  lively,  while  be  the  inevitable  result  of  an  arbitration :  "jffac«  the 


offered  to  this  tribunal,  by  such  an  attempt  to  prao-  in  advance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  did  it  nearly 

tise  on  our  supposed  credulity  or  ignorance,"  and  in  his  own  lan^uaf  e. 

sajs  that  he  **  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  oounsel,        I  find  no  fault  that  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  does 

fiuniliar  with  English  law,  can  take  upon  themselves  not  agree  with  me,  and  with  most  of  the  world  out- 

tomakestatementsof  this  sort."  side  of  England,  as  to  the  force  of  the  evidence 

I  need  not  assume  in  the  United  States  to  vindi-  which  was  presented  respecting  these  points.    That 

catethe  accuracy  of  statements  or  the  soundness  of  is  a  subject  on  which  persons  may  honestly  differ, 

reasonings  which  have  the  guarantee  of  the  names  But  I  must  be  permitted  to  express  some  surprise 

ofoor  distinguished  oounseL    The  charges  are  sane-  that  a  lawyer  of  his  deservedly  great  reputation 

tioned  by  the  chief-justice  alone.    I  have  no  hesita-  should  have  made  such  a  disagreement  the  cause  of 

tion  in  expressing  my  conviction  that  they  would  totally  unfounded  allegations  against  the  case  of  the 

have  been  mdignantly  repudiated  by  each  and  all  of  United  States  and  its  author. 


.   _   ,  lothing  _.      _ 

be  recorded.    This  voluminous  paper  was,  in  fact,  aiguments  previously  put  forth  by  Great  Britain  in 

not  reiul  in  the  tribunal ;  its  autnor  presented  it  in  vindication  of  her  course  toward  the  United  States, 

bulk  without  any  statement  respecting  its  character:  There  are  several  material  errors  in  its  statements  of 

poone  had  any  reason  to  imagine  its  contents;  and  facts,  but  I  shall  not  follow  its  example  of  injustice 

it  WIS  not  made  public  until  several  days  after  the  in  attributing  them  to  design.    All  right-thmking 

dissolution  of  the  tribunal  and  the  separation  of  its  persons  will  heartilj  echo  the  wish  with  which  the 

members.    As  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  says  of  the  paper  closes,  V  that  m  the  time  to  come  no  sense  of 

charges  of  unfriendliness  which  were  maae  in  the  past  wrong  unredressed  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the 

American  ease  o^nst  members  of  Lord  Palmer-  friendly  and  harmonious  relations  which  should  sub- 

ston's  Cabinet,  '^  The  world  must  judge  between  the  aist  between  two  great  and  kindred  nations." 

accosers  and  accused."  Thus,  surrounded  bv  difficulties  which  at  one  time 

The  British  arbitrator  also  charges  that  the  case  seemed  insuperable,  tnis  great  cause  has  reached  its 
ofthe  United  States  ^^  pours  forth  the  pent-up  venom  conclusion.  Nations  have^  ere  now,  consented  to 
of  national  and  personal  hate."  He  speaks  of  the  adjust  bv  arbitration  questions  of  figures  and  ques- 
II  abuse  "  it  "  freely^  bestows,"  and  complains  of  the  tions  of  boundaries ;  but  the  world  nas  had  few,  if 
^hostile  and  insulting  tone  thus  offensively  and  un-  any,  earlier  examples  of  the  voluntaiy  submission  to 
neoesaaiiiy  adopted  toward  Great  Britain,  her  states-  arbitration  of  a  question  in  which  a  deep-seated  con- 
men,  and  her  institutions."  viction  of  ix^uries  and  wrongs  which  no  possible 

These  charges  appear  to  bo  founded  upon  the  award  could  compensate,  animated  a  whole  nation.  It 
proof  of  the  desire  of  various  members  of  the  British  is  out  of  such  sentiments  and  feelings  that  wars  come, 
wvemment  for  the  success  of  the  insurgents  in  the  The  United  States  elected  the  path  of  peace.  Con- 
South,  taken  from  the  months  of  the  speakers  and  fldent  of  rcceivinjf  justice,  they  laid  the  story  of  their 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  tribunal,  and  wrongs  before  an  impartial  tnounal.  This  story,  so 
^n  the  legitimate  application,  which  was  made  grievous  in  its  simple  truthfulness,  threatened  for  a 
of  that  proOT  in  the  issue  respecting  "  due  dili-  time  to  break  up  tne  peaceful  settlement  which  the 
jence,"  which  was  pending  before  the  tribunal  at  parties  had  promised  each  other  to  make.  Notwith- 
Geneva.  standing  all  obstacles,  however,  the  great  experi- 

A  oomplete  vindication  of  the  line  of  argument  in  ment  has  been  carried  to  a  successful  end ;  and  here- 

the  case  (if  any  were  needed)  could  be  drawn  from  after  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Questions  involving 

oir  Alexander  Cockbum's  paper :   ^^  There  can  be  national  sentiment  may  be  declaed  by  arbitration, 

no  doub^"  he  says,  "that  these  speeches  not  only  as  well  as  questions  of  figures. 

^pressed  the  sentiments  of  the  speakers,  but  may  The  commander   who   had   been  permitted,  by 

he  taken  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  sentiments  pen-  Providence,  to  guide  some  of  the  greatest  military 

eruly  entertained   at  that   time;"   and  he  adds:  events  in  history,  has  thus,  in  civil  life,  assisted  in 

^*^.a|?h  partiality  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  want  presenting  to  the  nations  of  the  world  the  most  con- 

V  <J|Jif?«nce,  yet  it  is  apt  to  do  so,  and  in  case  of  spicuous  example  of  the  settlement  of  international 

uoubt  would  tarn  the  scale."    With  such  an  admis-  disputes  by  peaceful  arbitration. 
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It  is  within  my  personal  knowledge  that  your  own  permitted  bv  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty,  should 

counsels  have  also  had  a  lai^e  share  in  shaping  this  oe  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  the  tribunal  at  the 

great  result.  hall  of  the  conference  in  the  Hdtel  de  Y  ille  at  G«- 

I  have,  etc.,        J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS,  neva,  for  the  arbitrators  and  for  the  respective  agents 

Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State.  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  April  next. 

The  arbitrators  further  directed  tbat  either  party 

desiring,  under  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  article 

PROTOCOLS  OP  THE  C0NPERENCE8  OP  THE  ARBI-  of  the  treaty,  to  extend  the  time  for  delivering  the 

TRAT0R3  counter-cases,  documents,  correspondence,  and  evi- 

*  dence,  shall  make  application  to  them  through  the 

PEOTOCOL    I.  secretary,  and  that  the  secretary  shall  thereupon  con- 

Bteord  o/  the  Procudinga  <tf  the  Tribunal  qfArbitraUon  vene  a  conference  at  Geneva  at  an  earl)r  day,  to  suit 

under  the  Praoiaiona  qfjhs  Treaty  between  the  United  the  convenience  of  the  respective  arbitrators,  and 

States  qf  America  and  Her  Britannia  MaAetAy^  oonolud-  that  the  notice  thereof  shall  De  given  to  the  agent  of 

edontheSthof  May,  A.  D.  1871,  at  the  First  Coftferenee  a\.^  other  nartv 

^^Tti.'^.tri2r±SSitt?»r/^  ,  TheTrLJi  of  ArbU«aon  proooeded  to  di^ot 

hundred  and  eevMty-one.  that  applications  by  either  party,  under  the  provis- 


^ '  t  ration. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  agent  of  the  The  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  further  directed  that, 

United  States  to  attend  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  about  should  either  party,  in  accordance  with  the  provis- 

i^^fl  K«?I?.«'^*Si  rSSfJJ  flt°«^2S  Ina^nliVTWtSf^^^  io°8  of  the  fourth  article,  call  upon  the  other  party, 

treaty  between  the  uniied  States  ana  Qreat  Britain  or  ♦u««....«.v  4.Vx.  ^..uu- «4-:^«  ♦«  ^^.r^^,^,^  ♦k«  a«:.*:«a1o  \l 

the  «th  of  May  last,  has  the  honor  to  acquaint  Count  *h«>W  ^^^  arbitration,  to  produce  the  originals  or 

Sclopis  that  it  is  proposed  6v  the  Government  of  the  certified  copies  of  any  papers  adduced  as  evidence, 

United  SUtes  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  tribunal  should  Buch  application  shall  be  made  by  written  notice 

be  held  at  Geneva,  If  not  inconvenient  to  the  arbitrators,  thereof  to  the  secretary  within  thirty  days  after  the 

on  the  16th  instont             J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS.  delivery  of  the  cases,  and  that  thereupon  the  aecre- 

The  arbitrators  who  were  present  and  produced  ^^  ^\^\  transmit  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party  a 

their  respective  powers,  which  were  examined  and  fopy  of  the  request ;  and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 

found  to  be  in  good  aid  due  form,  were:  Charles  ^^o  ag^St  of  the  other  party  to  deliver  said  onginals 

Francis  Adams,  Esquire,  the  arbitrator  named  by  the  J^  certified  copies  to  the  secretary,  as  sOou  aa  may 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America ;   the  be  practicably  convenient. 

Right  Honorable  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  the  Lord  The  arbitratore  also  agreed  that,  for  the  purpose 

^'^  ""  '     ice- of  England,  the  arbitrator  named  by  of  deciding  any  question  arising  upon  the  foregoing 

aic  Majesty ;  his  Excellency  Count  Sclo-  rules,  the  presence  of  throe  of  their  number  sbaU  be 


Chief  Justice 
her  Britaunic 


fis,  the  arbitrator  named  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Buffioient.                                      ,  ^     ^,      -  „     . 

taiy;  Mr.  Jacques  Stampfli,  the  Irbitrator  named  ^  The  conference  was  adjourned  to  the  following 

by  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation ;  and  ^^y,  16th  of  Decombw,  at  »  o'do^  p.  m. 

his  Excellency  the  Baron  d'ltjguba,  the  arbitrator  mvS;^,?^^^^,^?*^ 

named  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  f  TSi^7\T^Am  o 

J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis,  Esquire,  attended  the  con-  ALEX.  FAVBOT,  Secretary. 

ference  as  the  agent  of  the  United  States ;  the  Right  

Honorable  Lora  Tenterden  attended  as  the  agent  of 
her  Britannic  Mi^esty. 

Mr.  Adams  proposed  that  Count  Sclopis,  as  being  PEOTOCOL   II. 

the  arbitrator  named  by  the  power  first  mentioned  Beccrd  qf  ihs  Proceedings  of  the  Arbitration  at  the  Set- 

in  the  treaty  after  Great  Britain  and  the  United  ond  Cortference  held  at  OenetOy  in  Switzerland^  on  the 

States,  should  preside  over  the  labora  of  the  tribunal.  1«*  day  <^  December,  A.  D.  1871. 

The  proposal  was  seconded   bv  Sir  Alexander  The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  adjournment 

Cockburn,  and  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  Count  All  the  arbitrators  were  present. 

Sclopis,  having  expressed   his    acknowledgments,  ^r.  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis  and  Lord  Tenterden  at- 

assumed  the  presidency.  tended  the  conference  as  agent  of  the  United  States 

On  the  proposal  of  Count  Sclopis  the  Tribunal  of  and  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  respectively. 

Arbitration  requested  the  arbitrator  named  by  the  The  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference 

President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  to  recommend  held  on  the  16th  instant  was  read  and  approved,  and 

some  suitable  person  to  act  as  the  Secretary  of  the  the  secretary  was  directed  to  attest  it.    Mr.  J.  C. 

Tribunal.  Bancroft  Davis  and  Lord  Tenterden  were  requested 

The  Swiss  arbitrator  named  M.  Alexandre  Favrot  also  to  sign  this  and  all  subsequent  records  aa  agents 

4is  a  suitable  peraon,  and  M.  Alexandre  Favrot  was  of  their  respectire  governments, 

thereupon  appointea  by  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  The  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  directed  that  when  an 

to  act  as  its  aecretary  during  the  conferences,  and  adjournment  of  the  conference  should  be  entered,  it 

entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  ofiBce.  should  bo  entered  as  an  adjournment  until  the  15th 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis  then  presented  in  dupli-  day  of  June  next,  subject  to  a  prior  call  by  the  secre- 

oate,  to  each  of  the  arbitratore  and  to  the  i^ent  of  tary  as  provided  for  in  the  proceedings  at  the  first 

Great  Britain,  the  printed  case  of  the  United  States,  conference. 

accompanied  by  the  documents^  official  correspond-  The  tribunal  then  directed  the  secretary  to  make 
ence,  and  other  evidence  on  which  they  rely.  up  the  record  of  the  proceedings  at  the  second  con- 
Lord  Tenterden  in  like  manner  presented  to  each  ference  as  far  as  completed,  which  was  done,  and 
of  the  arbitratore  and  to  the  agent  of  the  United  the  record  was  read  and  approved. 
States  the  printed  case  of  the  Uovemment  of  her  The  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  then  a4joumed  to  meet 
Britannic  Mi^estT,  accompanied  by  the  documents,  at  Geneva,  on  the  15th  day  of  June  next,  unless 
official  correspondence,  and  other  evidence  on  which  sooner  convened  by  the  secretary,  in  the  manner 
it  relies.  provided  in  the  proceedings  at  the  nrst  conference. 

The  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  thereupon  directed  J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS, 

that  the  respective  counter-cases,  additional  docu-  TENTERDEN. 

menta,  oorrospondenoe,  and  evidence,  colled  for  or  ALEX.  FAVROT,  Seoretary. 
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PBOTOCOL   III.  ing  for  such  a  period  as  may  enable  a  supplementary 

Sidord  of  the  Pneeedings  of  the  Tribunal  qf  AridiraUon  at  convention  to  be  still  concluded  and  ratilied  between 

Me  %ini  Conference  held  at  Geneva,  in  Switzertand,  the  high  contracting  parties.         ,.      .         , 

on  the  15th  day  qfJitne^  18T8.  Having  lodged  the  present  application,  the  under- 

The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  adjournment,  signed    is  instructed   to  withhold  the  written  or 

All  the  arbitratoni  were  present.  printed  argument  which  the  undersigned,  as  agent 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis  and  Lord  Tenterden  at-  of  her  Majesty,  is  directed  to  put  in  under  the  6th 

tended  the  cotference  as  agents  of  the  United  States  article  of  the  treaty,  although  that  argument  has 

and  her  Britannic  M^esty,  respectively.  been  duly  prepared  and  is  in  the  hands  ot  the  under- 

Mr.  J.  0.  Bancroft  Davis  then  delivered  in  dupli-  signed.                    ^  .     -    .^       ^.      .  o  .           .i.  . 

ate  to  each  of  the  arbitrators,  and  to  Lord  Tenter-  ,  The  undersigned  is  further  directed  to  sav  that 

den,  the  agent  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  a  printed  her  Majesty's  Government  (while  they  would  con- 

areument,  showing  the  points  and  referring  to  the  aider  the  tribunal  to  have  tuU  power  to  proceed  at 

CTidence  on  which  his  government  relies.  the  end  of  the  period  of  adjournment,  it  the  dif- 

Lord  Tenterden  then,  on  behalf  of  her  Britannic  ference  between  the  high  contracting  parties  should 

Majesiy'a  Government,  presented  the  note,  of  which  tben  have  been  removed,  notwithstanding  the  non- 

a  copv  is  annexed,  requesting  an  adjoumment'of  the  delivery  on  this  day  of  the  argument  by  the  under- 

tribuial  for  the  reasons  therein  stated,  for  such  a  signed)  continue,  while  requesting  this  adjournment, 

period  as  might  enable  a  supplementary  convention  to  reserve  all  her  Majesty's  rights,  in  the  event  ot  an 

to  be  concluded  and  ratified  between  the  United  agreement  not  being  finally  arrived  at,  in  the  same 

States  and  her  Britannic  Mwesty.  manner  as  was  expressed  in  the  note  addressed  by 

Mr.  Bancroft  Davis  stated  that  he  could  not  saj  the  undersigned  to  Count  Sclopis  on  the  16th  ot 

vhat  would  be  the  views  of  his  government  on  this  Amil.       ,.,,.,          ,               ^    r^       ^ 

motion  until  he  should  know  the  time  for  which  the  The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  renew  to  Count 

adjournment  was  asked.  Sclopis  the  assurance  of  his  ^ig^iest  considera^^^ 

Lord  Tenterden  stated  that  her  Britannic  Majes-  Geneva,  June  16, 1872.                TLNTEKDEN. 

t^'B  Government  believed  that,  in  order  to  afiord  

time  for  the  consideration  of  a  supplementary  con-  PROTOCOL   IV. 
vention  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  their  ^^^5^^  qf  the  Proceedings  qfthe  Tribunal  qf  Arbitration  at 
sesKioa  commencing  m  December  next,  and  for  its  fj^  Itfurih  Crmferenee  held  at  Geneva,  in  Switter- 
subsequent  consideration  by  her  Britannic  Migesty's  land,  an  the  i'itn  day  of  June,  1872. 
Government,  and  for  its  ratification  bv  the  high  con-  j]jq  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
tracting  parties  respectively,  it  would  be  reauisite  ^n  t^e  arbitrators  were  present, 
that  the  adjournment  should  be  for  a  period  of  eight  j£p,  j^  q^  Bancroft  Davis  and  Lord  Tenterden  at- 
months,  but  that  power  might  be  reserved  for  the  tended  the  conference  as  agents  of  the  United  States 
arbitrators  to  meet  at  any  earlier  date,  upon  being  ^^  ^er  Britannic  Majesty,  respectively, 
convened  for  that  purpose  by  the  secretary  of  the  rpi^g  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and 
tribunal,  upon  the  joint  request,  in  writing,  of  the  approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 
agents  of  the  two  goyemments.  rotary  of  the  tribunal  and  the  agents  of  the  two  gov- 

Mr.  Bancroft  Davis  said  that  his  instructions  did  emments. 

not  yet  enable  liim  to  state  to  the  arbitrators  the  ^y.  Bancroft  Davis  stated  that  he  was  still  without 

Tievg  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  definite  inbtructiona  from  his  government  regarding 

this  motion  in  full.    He  said  that  he  was  in  tele-  the  request  of  the  British  agent  for  adjournment,  and 

pphic  communication  with  his  government,  and  suggested  a  further  adjournment  of  the  tribunal  until 

he  asked  an  a4journraent  until  Monday,  the  17th  Wednesday,  the  nineteenth  instant. 

^•^Sjfot.           ,,.,,,       ,                 ,,,,,.  Lord  Tenterden  said  that  he  could  make  no  objec- 

The  tnbunal  decided  that  tb«  protocols  should  be  tion.  The  conference  was  then  adjourned  to  Wednes- 

Bigned  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  tribunal,  ^^y  the  19th  instant,  at  2  o'clock, 

and  the  agents  of  the  two  governments.  '                            I'REDERICK  SCLOPIS. 

The  conference  waa  then  adjourned  to  Monday,  j.  q.  BANCKOFT  DAVIS, 

the  I7th  day  of  June,  at  2  o'clock.  TENTERDEN. 

FREDERICK  SCLOPIS.  ALEX.  FAVROT,  Secretary. 

J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS.  *  ^ 

TENTERDEN.  ^^^ZZZ.r    ,. 

ALEX.  FAVROT,  Secretary.  PROTOCOL  \. 

Record  of  the  Proceedings  qf  the  Tribunal  qf  AriMraiJUm  at 

ANKTir  the  Fifth  Conference  held  at  Geneva,  in  Stoitzerland,  on 

rpu       J,     '       A          *    A'    11  •.       •   xf-    f^    a  the  im<f  June,  l&lfL 

d^:!t^^'^}^V^i/Sl±f.  ^!:.^!l'::rf  Jl^-JS^;^  The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  aOjoumment. 

arbitrators  were  present. 

Bancroft  Davis  and  Lord  Tenterden  at- 


«1.  ^^  ^J  .  r  y  ^  -''  .i!^^  "^^    f  '^   ♦L.T:  ^  f  tended  the  conference  as  agents  of  the  United  States 

necessitT  of  informing  the  arbitrators  that  the  drf-  ^^  ^     Britannic  Majesty,  respectively, 

ference  Ibetween  her  Mwesty's  Government  and  the  ^^^^             ,    ^  ^^  ^^^  conference  was  read  and 

Government  of  the  United  States,  referred  to  in  the  t^^^^^  ^^d  was  signed  by  the  president  and  seo- 

note  which  the  undersigned  had  the  honor  to  address  »PP^  «^  »     tribunal,  and  the  agents  of  the  two  gov- 

toCountSclopis  when  presenting  the  British  counter-  p~!wints          *"*»"»                          e 

^  on  the  15th  of  April  last,  Sas  not  yet  been  re-  ^'?;^;^Xgelopis,  as  president  of  the  tribunal,  in- 

ur?'ir  •    *  »    n     -    —     *  !,-««  v^«r«««.   -ko^^  quired  whether  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis  had  yet  received 

.i^*''^*^^  ^^•^^''^^".wi^^n  ^^^''^Iff'nf  ^  definitive  instructiona  iVom  his  government. 

SS^c?  !^«g^'>^*J'»»  ^^*^  the  Government  of  the  ^    Bancroft  Davis  replied  that  he  had  not. 

ni^.^nt^^^^J^'^^Jf^  ^*T?  «°f  l^'i^^-ffln^^^fv  wl,foh  Count8clopiBthen,onbehalf  of  allthearbitn.tors, 

present  time,  for  the  solution  of  ^be  difficulty  which  ^     j^   following  statement : 

aas  thus  arisen :  and  they  do  not  abandon  the  hope  ".         „    ..       r*^          a   *v     «_!*      f  «  1    x_. 

that,  if  further  time  were  given  for  that  purpose,  «^®*PP"^iLw''iiwiS£~?I?l^hu^^^^ 

ftnA  .  .»ir.»;^»  »^;^i>f  K«  »««^4-:»«Vv1a              r     r      7  (jovemment  beinarnow  before  the  aroitnitore,  the  presl- 

such  a  solution  might  be  practicable.  ^^^^  ^j  ^„e  trihanal  (Count  Sclopis)  proposes  to  make  the 

4  nder  these  circumstances,  the  course  which  her  following  communication  on  the  part  of  the  arbitrators  to 

Majesty's  Government  would  respectfully  request  the  parties  interested: 

the  tribunal  to  take  is  to  adjourn  tne  present  meet-  The  arbitrators  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  in  the  ob* 

—  servations  which  they  are  about  to  make  tliey  have  In 

*  A  aizoilar  note  waa  addressed  to  each  of  the  arbitrators,  view  solely  the  application  of  the  agent  of  her  Britannic 
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Majesty's  Goyeniinent,  which  is  now  before  them,  for  an  tended  the  conference  as  agents  of  the  United  States 

adUpnmment,  which  might  be  prolonffed  till  the  monthof  and  her  Britannic  Majesty,  respectively. 

tween  her  Brltauiiic  Majesty's  Gbvemment  and  the  Gov-  J^^^  *^5:  ha<l  received  from  Mr.  :^croft  Davis  the  m- 

erament  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  competency  of  the  lormation  that  ne  was  prepared  to  communicate  to 

trlbanai,  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  to  deal  with  the  tribunal  the  action  authorized  bv  his  govem- 

tho  claims  advanced  in  the  case  of  the  iJnited  States  in  ment  respecting  the  declaration  made  by  the  ar- 

respect  of  losses  under  the  scveml  heads  of —l.  **  The  bitrators  at  the  last  conference. 

lj?h^M!H?Jl^f®r°a  ^.%t?«n^  Count  Sclopis  added  that,  being  desirous  of  ad- 

TuS^^T^nlT-T^ep^l^^^^^^^^  vancingthew^ofthetribinal,.fehadtW^^^^^^ 

addition  of  a  large  snm  tothe  cost  of  the  war  and  the  snp-  oonvolred  the  conference  this  day,  instead  of  Wedaes- 

pres^iion  of  the  rebellion ; "  and  the  hope  which  her  Bri-  day,  the  day  to*  which  the  adjournment  had  been 

tannic  Majesty's  Governn^ent  does  not  abandon,  that  if  snf-  made. 

fldent  time  were  Riven  for  that  purpose,  a  solution  of  the  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis  stated  as  follows : 

difBculty  which  has  thus  arisen,  by  the  negotiation  of  a  m,^  ^^i....*!      — j   v    *u^  *-ii.       i  <  j^-u    «       j 

m?A%rdp«ctt^l?  °'   *^'  *^"  governments.  eo?5c't?v^!?,"iS2JJ?tlSS'^^^^^^^ 

The  arbltratow  do  not  propose  to  express  or  imply  any  United  States  for  the  award  of  the  tribunal  foi--l,  "llie 

opinion  upon  the  point  thus  (n  different  between  t\ie  two  lj!f  ;i°*u*5?>I/2?5'^i'.  °'  .\^S  American  commercial  ma- 

^rovernments  as  io  the  interpreUtion  or  eflfect  of  the  i^f^i^ i^„®^?1J**il?*^  ^'r^  *  Pf  ®"^^^ 

treaty  ;  but  it  seems  to  them  obvious  that  the  substantial  °'  J'*?«»*"5?.  5.     ^^^  ?•      The  prolongation  of  the  war 


of  Che  arbitrators,  and  that  any  difference  between  the  }S$SS^S^  °'*®°  ^^  important  question  of  pubUc  law 

two  governments  on  this  point  may  make  the  adjourn-  miJ^  ™«#.^r  *k«  TT„u^j'a».*^<.  i-  ..«i.^.-.«;i  *^  — 

menf  unproductive  of  any  useful  effect,  and,  after  a  delay  .vTi*®  .^f***  **^  i**®  ♦F'^'lS^  States  is  authorized  to  say 

of  many  VthB.  duringWh  both  nations  may  be  kepi  ?/i;^2°"^i5"fil?J^^^^^^^ 


^  ^  wholly 

This  being  so,  the  arbitrators  think  it  right  to  state  that.  Lord  Tenterden  then  saTd : 

5Ilf®thi*lS.S'?f^?a^l?rnmt«\  nf  Sl^^^^  ^  ^"^  tn^oTm  my  govcmment  of  the  declaration  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  re-  by  the  arbitrators  on  the  19th  instant,  and  of  the  state- 
Si  w£i?ftfV*h«°^onML'K^^  "?  ^^^  °o^  ™ad®  toy  »^«  agSit  of  the  UnUed  State*,  and 
collectively,  at  the  conclusion  that  these  claims  do  not  rpanpst  thoir  inntrnptinna 

constitute;  upon  the  principle  of  international  law  ap-  ^®*'^  ***®VJ  mstructlons.                         ^        ^      :, 

plicable  to  such  cases,  good  foundation  for  an  award  of  ^he  oonfercnoe  was  then  adjourned  to  Tuesday, 

compensation  or  computation  of  damages  between  na-  the  27th  instant,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

tloDs,  and  should,  upon  such  principles,  be  wholly  ex-  FEEDEBICK  SCLOPIS. 

eluded  from  the  consideration  of  the  tribunal  in  making  j,  q   BANCROFT  DAVIS, 

its  award,  even  if  there  were  no  disagreement  between  tVtstT'P'RDFN' 

the  t  wo  governments  as  to  the  competency  of  the  tribunal  7  t  S  v   ?^  a  v orkT   o       *  «„ 

to  decide  thereon.  ALEX.  lAVROT,  Secretair. 

With  a  view  to  the  setUement  of  the  other  dalms  to  

the  consideration  of  which  by  the  tribunal  no  ozceptioa  PROTOCOL  VII. 

has  been  taken  on  the  part  of  her  BriUnnic  Majesty's  JSecard  of  ffie  Prooeedingt  of  the  Tribunal  of  ArbiiraUm, 

Qovemment,  the  arbitrators  have  thouglit  it  desirable  to  at  tht  Swenth  Conference,  held  at  Geneva,  in  Suiiur- 

lay  before  the  parties  this  expression  of  the  views  they  land,  on  the  ^th  of  June,  1872. 

have  fbrmed  upon  the  question  of  public  law  involved,  in  rn  ^    '     /.                      vu                 i.   *        3« 

order  that  after  this  declaration  by  the  tribunal  it  may  be  ^^^  conferenoo  was  held  pursuant  to  adjoum- 

consldered  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  naent.    All  the  arbitrators  were  present. 

whether  any  course  can  be  adopted  respecting  the  first-  Mr.  J.  0.  Bancroft  Davis  and  Lord  Tenterden  at- 

mentionod  claims  which  would  relieve  the  tribunal  from  tended  the  conforcnce  as  agents  of  the  United  States 

the  necessltv  of  deciding  upon  the  present  application  of  and  her  Britannio  Majesty,  respectively. 

her  Britannfc  Majesty  s  Government.  T^e  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and 

Count  Sclopis  added  that  it  was  the  intention  of  approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  see- 
the tribunal  that  this  statement  should  bo  considered  retary  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  agents  of  the  two 
for  the  present  to  be  confidential.  governments. 

Count  Sclopis  then  asked  whether  the  agents  or  Count  Sclopis,  as  president  of  the  tribunal,  in- 

either  of  them  wished  to  say  any  thing  touching  the  quired  whether  Lord  Tenterden  had  received  the 

declaration  just  made.  instructions  from  his  government  for  which  he  had 

Mr.  Bancroft  Davis  sud  that  ho  was  necessarily  said  that  he  would  apply  at  the  last  conference, 

without  instructions  to  meet  the  contingency  whion  Lord  Tenterden  then  read  the  following  stat^J- 

had  arisen  from  the  action  thus  taken  by  the  ar-  ment: 

bitrators.     He  therefore  left  it  with  the  tribunal  to  The  undersigned,  agent  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  Is 

say  whether,  in  view  of  this  fact,  it  ought  not  of  its  -  authorized  by  her  M^esty'e  Government  to  state  that 

own  motion  to  make  an  adjournment  sufficient  to  her  Mt^estv's  Government  find  In  the  communication  on 

afford  time  for  the  proper  consideration  of  the  new  the  part  of  the  arbitrators,  recorded  in  the  pnitocol  of 

position  created  by  the  announcement  of  the  tri-  ***®*''  proceedings  of  the  19th  Instant,  nothing  to  which 

{)Uji{j  they  cannot  aeeent,  consistently  with  the  view  of  the 

pourn  untU  Wednesdav,  the  26th  instant,  at  2  o»clook  statement  made  on  the  26th  instant  by  the  aeent  of  the 

in  the  afternoon.      FKEDERICK  SCLOPIS.  United  States,  that  the  several  claims  particularly  men- 

J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS.  tinned  in  that  statement  will  not  be  fbrther  Inslstod 

TENTERDEN.  ''P^'*  before  the  tribunal  by  the  United  States,  and  may 

Al.VY    T^AVRHT    Qnnt>Afai-tr  he  excluded  firora  all  consideration  In  any  award  that 

AI4J.2L.  .bAVKUi,  bcorotary.  ^^y  ^  ^^^^.  ^„^  assuming  that  the  artStrators  wUl, 

n-nrkrrrknrkT     vt  ^°"  ^^^^  statement,  think  fit  now  to  declare  that  the 

n       ^  ^             i-Kuiuuuij    vi.  gaid  several  claims  are,  and  fh)m  hennefurth  will  be. 

JteeordoftheProeeedingtcfthe  Tribunaiqf  Arbitration  at  wholly  excluded  f^om  their  consideration,  and  will  ero- 

the  Sixth  Conference  held  at  Geneva,  tn  Switzerland,  bodv  such  declarati(Mi  in  their  protocol  of  this  day's  pro- 

on  the  ^&th  of  June,  lBf72.  ceedinss;  they  have  instructed  the  undersized,  upon 

The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  a  call  bv  the  ****?  *>®*"J?  ?o"®'  *<*  request  leave  to  withdraw  the  appli- 

pmident,  Count  SolopU.    All  the  arbitrators 'wc«,  g???ch°^'J5joSI?m?nt''.V5i^ren'?b{.niSS^^^ 

P*^SJ     T  nT>          A.Tk'        jTjm.,  ^'•y  convention  to  be  concluded  and  ratified  between  the 

Mr.  J.  0.  JianQroft  Davis  and  Lord  Tenterden  at-  high  contracting  parties;  and  to  re<iueat  leave  to  deliver 
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the  printed  arsaioeDt,  now  in  the  hande  of  the  under*  morale  des  principes  proclam^s  &  cette  6poqne  ne  B'eet 

signed,  which  has  been  prepared  ou  the  part  of  her  Bri-  point  Rfblblfe. 

tanolc  M4)eety*B  QoTemment  under  the  fifth  article  of  Qrftce  i  riDitiatlye  dea  hommes  d'etat  qnl  president 

the  treaty  wUn  reference  to  the  other  claims,  to  the  con-  aax  deatln^ee  de  rAm6rlqne  et  de  PAngleterre,  cette  id^e 

ilderation  of  which  by  tlie  tribnnal  no  exception  has  g^n^reoBe  commence  h  porter  ees  fruits, 

been  taken  on  the  part  of  her  H^eety^a  Government.  Le  grand  eeeal  de  rapplicatlon  dee  regies  ansteres  ct 

TENTEBDEN.  calmes  dn  droit  aoz  qneatlona  ardentes  de  la  politique 

Mr.  Bancroft  DavU  said  that  he  made  no  objeo-  ^'^  fSj!"}^'     I^^stolre  contemporalne  raconCera  h  la 
j*i.  x»auvtvAu  x^HTio  ''"*rt  ''""''  "-7^  *""~' J          T^vJ^  po8t6rlt6  quc,  mfime  dans  la  cbalenr  dea  plus  viyes  ra- 
tion to  the  granting  of  the  request  made  by  Lord  ^iniinationB,  on  a  touioura  Bong6  dea  deux  cdt^a  de  TAt- 
Tenterden  to  be  permitted  to  withdraw  ms  applica-  lantlqne  i  tenir  ouyertes  lee  voieB  d'un  accommodemcnt 


longues. 

then  declare/ t^at  the  said  several  claims  for  inl  {jt^^t^^J^es^'SSLiSlmM^^ 

^rect  losses  mentioned  in  the  statement  made  by  ^^    Personne^Srtes,  ne  pouvalt  en  cohteeter  I'utilitfi  ; 

the  agent  of  the  United  btates  on  the  26tn  instant  maia  d'en  venlr  an  point  d^accepter  purement  et  eimple- 

and  referred  to  in  the  statement  just  made  by  the  mentlesyBtdmederarbitraee,aerenoDcer^ce  privilege, 

aj^*nt  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  are,  and  from  hence-  si  cher  anx  ambition e  vnlgalres,  de  se  faire  justice  da  sa 

forth  shall  be,  whoUy  excluded  from  the  considera-  main,  volli  ce  qulexlgeait  une  rare  fermet^  de  conviction, 

tion  of  the  tAbunal,  and  directed  the  secretary  to  fP  TnT^^^S  «ii?ul®iFn7^^^ 

embody  this  dedara^on  in  the  protocol  of  this  /ay's  Jfu  ii^piVJeVd'^TiStr^^^^  ter^ei 

proccedinffs.  .        .   «         ■.  ^      ,  ^  ^  <m^  caractfirisent  k  la  fols  la  grandeur  et  leB  difflcuMB  de 

lie  at  the  same  time  informed  Lord  Tenterden  rentreprlse.    **I1  so  pent,*'  disait-il,  ''que  ce  soit  nne 

r^jie^e  danB  ce  monde 
patience  du  moins  est 
ril  eet  poBsible,  de  sou- 
^w"  b'pp^'nrflnft^T on  thA  ™«ttre  ces  conflitB  d'opinlon  entre  deux  natiouB  an  juge- 
Tu.^  ./I.  -T»  •*       •    vr  •    .  »    /?^,PIf^!;^f  ment  d'un  tribunal  de  raison,  au  Ihu  de  Tarbitrage  flan- 
part  of  her  Bntenmo  Majesty's  Government.  ^i^n^  ^^  armee.    L'histoire  se  aouviendra  k  regard  des 

Lord  Tenterden  then  jiresented  cof>ies  of  the  ar-  Etats-Unls  et  dn  Boyaume-Uni  que,  avant  k  vlder  de  b£- 

gmnent  in  duplicate  to  each  of  the  arbitrators  and  to  rleux  conflite,  et  ae  sentant  pen  diq;>08eB  de  part  et  d'antre 

the  agent  of  the  United  States.  k  c^der  le  terrain,  Ub  se  sont  n^anmoin?  appliques  k  asau- 

CountSclopifl  stated  that  the  tribunal  no  longer  rev  la  paix,  et  non-seulement  i  r^gler  leurB  proprea  con- 
desired  the  proceedhigs  to  be  considered  conflden-  5  l^X*  noSttt  S^SJt'nSon^^  -      *     ''' 
tial«>fara8nublicationofthembytheUnitedState8  Tna d,f Q^e  le  triJSphS^^^^^^^ 
and  Bntish  Goyernments  is  concerned.  qu'une  question  de  date.    F611citon8-nou8,  meBsieurg, 

He  then  proceeded  to  read  an  address  as  follows :  a^assister  k  la  nSaUBation  d'un  desBcin  qui  doit  £tre  f<6- 

MassnuBs:  Au  moment  otl  le  noeud  qnl  menacait  cond  des  meilleaw  r^uluts ;  csp^rons  qu'U  liendia  dans 

luon  dn  trait^  Tavenir  lout  ce  qu'il  promet  aujourd'hul. 


printed  argument  which 


conflance  qu'ii  vous  a  plu  de  m'accorder  en  m'appelant  k  d«8  doramentB  qui  nous  ont  6t6  fpumiB  et  dea  raisonne- 

occaper  ce  fanteulL  ments  dont  lis  ont  ete  accompagnes. 

Je  comprends  parfeltement  tout  le  prlx  de  cette  dls-  f«8  longuea  Investigations  prfiparent  lea  meHleures 

Unction  al  ^u  m^firiSeVmais  jrcomp?enda  mieux  en-  ^^J^^fi*'   ?°  °*^>«;|  ?»»«»  s^rement  aur  lea  rivieres  qui 

core  le  besok  que  J'aural  d'6tr«  Boutenu  par  le  concours  ©n*  ^^  ^^.'5l®"JS"i'!??*,««  o««„«,t  .^.^.ai,  ^nr««,«  «« 

de  voB  lumidreJ,  et  par  Tappui  de  votre  fadulgence  dans  f«  d«>A*  ^®"  ^ens  a  6t6  trop  aouvent  regard^  comme  un 

I'exercice  deT/onctYoSs  qu?  vous  m'avez  confines.    Ce  f  ol  mobile,  aur  lequel.au  moment  oul' on  croit  avaucer 

wra  ^  vouB  que  je  le  devrai,  si  Je  ne  vais  pas  parattro  1®  P^ed  ?"»»«  ^^  arriSre.    Serait-ce  un  eepoir  indiscret 

tropan-dcBBOTiTdJBinaSchV.    ^      «  v»ib  p      p     xre  que  celurde  parvenlr  par  nos  efforts  a  rendre  ce  sol  un 

U  riunlon  de  ce  tribunal  d'arWtrage  signale.  k  efle  P®P,Tf  ^.i    «  ^i^sKx^ti^^-  ^««,««^«  a.^  ^f«^ »-««-»» 

senle,  une  nouvclle  direction  imprimle  aja  idies  qui  ^'ohjet  de  noad^eliW rations  d^^^ 

gooTeraent  la  poll  lique  des  nations  les  plus  avanc^es  sur  V^t^^^Jl^t  ^i^^^^:.  ^*!?!.!i?Ji°!^*  l,?i*ff*£!L^±? 
la  voie  de  la  civilisation. 


■  preTBwir  snr  ice  tendances  des  vieiues  routines  a  un  ,  a^^u"  "^^j'  »'V''"~"„,"  r;:~-^~;*';  ::~/ T"  I«::ri'll  X  «I 

arbitraire  inaolent  ond'une  lndiflf6rence  coupable.    Di-  i«l'*«^**,f^^^®".;iP?l?,^Sf*  i?L 

mtoner  les  occasions  de  falre  la  guerre,  attdnner  les  mal-  tribunal ;  leur  haute  fntelllgence  et  leur  adle  ^clalr^  nous 

benrs  qa'elle  tratne  k  sa  suite;  placer  les  int^rAU  de  sont  egalement  connus.    .,,.,.         ,  „ 

rbamaiiifi  au-dessus  des  ceui  Ide  la  politique,  voili  ^  Enfin  le  tribunal  se  conlle  dans  lasBlBtance  des  conaeila 

rofttTre  vem  laqueDe  se  dirlgent  tOntes  leS  gra^des  Intel-  des  hautej  parties  P/^Bentes  * '«  ^af"^  de  cea  juriscon- 

Mgeocea,  tons  fcs  cceurs  haut  places.    Ansal  avec  quel  suites  ^minents  dont  le  uom  vaut  un  61oge.    Nous  noua 


tion  do 'la*wiir8e,7t  le^'reBpect^^iTpropri^^    p'rivle't  qui,  en  r^glant  de  gravca  int^r^ts,  apaiae  de  douloureuacs 

fiiiin  nous  ne  eaurions  ouoUer  ksi  cette  convention  de     ~  '     '  T'        ~      TZ       7ZZ~7Z 

GcnAre, qui  parvint i placer  sous  la  protection  sp^ciale  des  CommerUarie$  upon  International  Law,  1871,  "I  am 

da  droit  des  gens  les  elans  de  la  charil6  sur  les  cbunps  obliged  to  close  this  chronicle  of  events  by  the  admission 

de  batallle  that  the  suegestion  contained  in  the  laBt  protocol  to  the 

^  On  a  blen  dft  regretter  que  les  vues  si  choites  et  si  sashes  Treaty  of  Paris,  1866.  has  remained  *  dead-h tter  except 

do  eon^rda  de  Paris  n'aient  pas  6t6  promptement  secon-  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Luxemburg.    Neither  of  the  belli- 

d^»  par  lea  6v6nementB.    De  crnels  dementis  ont  6t6  gerents  in  the  present  horrible  war  would  listen  to  the 

doim^s  anx  aspirations  des  &mes  dflite  ;•  mais  Tautoritfi  suggeation  of  Buch  an  arbitration."      ^,  ^  , 

— f  Diecours  prononce  par  Monsieur  Gladstone  an  ban- 

*  ''In  the  performance  of  a  melancholy  duty,''  dit  Sir  quet  dMnstallaUon  du  nouveau  lord-malre,  le  9  novem- 

Boben  PhiUimore  dans  hi  preface  k  la  deozi^me  Edition  bre,  1871. 
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Amotions,  et  qui  ne  soit  pas  pans  qaelqae  henrense  in- 
fluence  sur  le  malntlen  de  la  palx  da  monde  et  les  prc^irds 
de  la  clTiiisadon. 

VoB  YGBiur,  trds-honor6s  colldgnes,  s^accorderont  sans 
'doate  avec  les  miens  poar  que  Tessal  que  Ton  va  falre 
serve  &  ^carter  dans  TaTenir  les  occasions  de  lattes  sang^- 
lantes  et  k  raffermlr  rempire  de  la  raison. 
'  Dans  cette  douce  prSWsion,  J^aime  ik  rappcler  ces  pa- 
roles du  hSros  de  rAm^rlque,  de  Oeocve  Washington: 
**  S*i1  7  a  une  v^rlt^  fortemenl  6tablle,  c^est  quHl  y  a  ici- 
bas  un  lien  indissoluble  entro  les  pores  maxlmes  d*ane 
politique  honnfite  et  magnanime  et  les  solidos  recompenses 
de  la  prosp6rit6  et  du  bonbeur  public."  * 

Lord  Tenterden  then  stated  that  Sir  Boundell 
Palmer,  her  Britannic  M^estjM  counsel,  had  pre- 
pared, lor  the  consideration  of  the  tribunal,  a  state- 
ment of  certain  points  of  importance,  as  to  which  he 
desires  to  have  an  opportunity  of  submitting  to  the 
tribunal  further  arguments,  in  answer  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  argument  of  tne  United  States  delivered 
on  the  15th  inst.,  and  that  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  would 
now,  with  the  permission  of  the  tribunal,  read  such 
statement,  of  which,  with  a  translation  which  would 
bo  prepared  without  delay,  copies  will  be  delivered 
to  tne  several  arbitrators  and  to  the  agent  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  the  oourse  of  the  day ;  and.  as  the  prep- 
aration of  any  further  arguments  on  tliose,  or  any 
other  points,  will  necessamy  require  some  time  to  be 
allowed,  ho  begged  respectfully  to  suggest  that  the 
counsel  on  both  sides  sliould  be  informed  of  the  time 
which^  the  tribunal  will  be  willing  to  allow,  be  tore 
requiring  their  further  attendance  lor  the  purpose  of 
any  arguments.  If  the  intervi^  so  granted  can  be 
extended  to  the  1st  of  August  next,  it  is  believed  that 
this  will  meet  the  views  of  the  counsel  and  agents  of 
both  parties,  and  may  probably  enable  the  counsel, 
when  again  before  the  tribunal,  to  discharge  their  du- 
ty in  a  snorter  time  than  might  otherwise  be  requisite. 

Sir  Boundell  Palmer  then  read  a  statement. 

Mr.  Bancroft  Davis  then  said  that  upon  being  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  paper,  now  presented  on 
the  part  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  counsel,  he  would 
lay  the  same  before  the  oouusel  of  the  United  States, 
and  would  present  their  views  to  the  tribunal  after 
such  consultation. 

Count  Sclopis  then  stated  that  the  tribunal  had,  at 
the  rcQuest  of  the  agent  of  her  Britannic  Msjesty. 
granted  permission  to  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  to  read 
the  statement  requesting  the  tribunal  to  authorize 
him  to  furnish  the  arbitrators  with  further  arguments 
on  the  points  therein  specified,  and  that,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  request,  Mr.  Adams,  as  one  of  the  arbi- 
trators, had  suggested  a  preliminary  question,  viz., 
whether  under  the  tcnns  of  Article  V.  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  it  is  competent  for  the  agents  or 
counsel  to  make  requests  oi  this  nature,  and  that  the 
tribunal,  after  discussion,  and  having  in  view  tfae 
precise  terms  of  the  treaty,  had  decided  that  the  or- 
Ditrators  alone  have  the  right,  if  they  desire  further 
elucidation  with  regard  to  any  poiut,  to  require  a 
written  or  printed  statement  or  argument,  or  oral 
argument  by  counsel  upon  it,  under  the  terms  of  the 
said  article. 

The  conference  was  then  adjourned  until  Friday, 
the  28th  instant,  at  11  o^ clock  a.  u. 

FREDERICK  RCLOPIS. 

J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS. 

TENTERDEN. 

ALEX.  FAVROT,  Secretary. 

PROTOCOL  VIII. 

Record  of  the  Procsedingn  <^  ih^  Tribunal  of  arbitration 
at  the  EigJUh  Confereneey  held  at  Oenewi,  SioUaerland. 
on  Vie  2S/A  a/ June,  1872. 

The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
All  the  arbitrators  and  the  agents  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments were  present. 

The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and 

*  Dlscours  prononc6  !e  80  avril  1789  dans  la  s6aDce  du 
S^nst  am6ricain,  lors  de  la  proclamation  de  Washington 
h  la  iirtfsidence,  et  do  John  Adams  k  la  vice-prdsidence, 
des  Etats-Unis. 


approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  tribunal  and  the  agents  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  as  one  of  the  arbitrators, 
then  proposed  to  the  tribunal  to  require  a  written  or 
printed  statement  or  argument  by  the  counsel  of  the 
two  governments  for  further  elucidation  on  the  fol- 
lowizig  points,  viz. : 

1.  What  is  the  *^  due  diligence "  required  from  a 
neutral  state,  according  to  the  general  rules  of  inter- 
national law,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  ? 

2.  What  were  the  international  obligations  of  neu- 
tral states  in  respeot  to  the  construction,  sale,  and 
fitting  out  within  neutral  territory,  of  ships  intended 
for  warlike  use  by  a  belligerent,  independently  of 
the  municipal  legislation  or  the  neutral  state,  and  of 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  I 

8.  What  rights  are  conferred  upon  a  belligerent 
power  by  the  municipal  legislation  of  a  neutral  state 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  neutrality,  if  such  legisla- 
tion exceeds  the  limits  of  the  obligations  previously 
imposed  upon  neutral  states  by  international  law  ? 

4.  Is  a  neutral  state  under  any  international  obll- 

Sation  to  detain  in,  or  exclude  from  its  ports,  vessels 
tted  out  in  violation  of  its  neutralitv.  after  such 
vessels  have  been  commissioned  as  puolic  ahips-of* 
war  by  a  belligerent  power,  whether  such  power  be 
or  be  not  recognized  as  a  sovereign  state  ? 

5.  Whetherlicr  Mtgesty's  proclamation  of  neutral- 
ity, recognizing  the  belligerency  of  the  Confederate 
States,  IS  in  any,  and  what  way,  material  to  the 
question  of  the  liability  of  Great  Britain  for  losses 
sustained  by  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of 
the  acts  of  the  vessels  referred  to  in  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  i 

^  6.  Whether  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  during  the 
civil  war,  were,  or  were  not,  sufficient^  if  properly 
enforced,  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  Bntanuic  Ma- 
jesty's neutral  obligations  1 

7.  If  a  vessel,  which  has  been  fitted  out  in  viola- 
tion of  the  neutrality  of  a  neutral  state,  has  escaped 
from  the  neutral  territory,  through  some  want  of 
due  diligence  on  the  part  or  the  neutrsl  government, 
ought  such  neutral  state  to  be  held  responsible  to  the 
other  belligerent  for  captures  made  by  such  vesi^el  i 

If  so,  to  what  period  does  this  responsibility  ex- 
tend I  May  it  be  modified  or  terminated  by  circum- 
staao«s  afterward  supervening  (as,  for  instance,  by 
assistance  afterward  rendered  to  the  vessel  by  on  in- 
dependent power,,  without  which  her  capacity  for 
warlike  purposes  would  have  ceased,  or  by  her  en- 
trance into  a  port  of  the  belligerent  to  whom  aho  be- 
longs), or  does  it  necessarily  extend  to  the  end  of 
the  war  ? 

Furthermore,  does  this  responsibility  still  exist, 
when  the  persons  who  made  such  captures  were  in- 
surgent citizens  of  the  state,  against  whioh  Ihey 
waged  war,  to  whom,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  such  illegal  acts  have  been  condoned  ? 

8.  If  a  vessel,  which  has  not  been  fitted  out  or 
armed  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  a  neutral 
state,  is  afterward  permitted  to  receive  supplies  of 
coal  and  repairs  in  a  neutral  port,  does  the  neutral 
state,  in  whose  port  she  receives  such  supplies  and 
repairs,  incur  on  that  account  a  responsibility  for  her 
BUDsequent  captures,  or  any  of  them  ! 

^  After  deliberation  a  minority  of  the  tribunal  de- 
cided not  to  require  such  statement  or  argument  at 
present. 

The  tribunal  then  decided  that,  in  the  course  of 
their  discussions  and  deliberations,  the  agents  should 
attend  the  conferences,  accompanied  by  the  counsel 
of  their  respective  governments,  except  in  cases 
when  the  tribunal  should  think  it  advisable  to  con- 
duct their  discussions  and  deliberations  with  closed 
doors. 

The  tribunal  then  determined  to  permit  publicity 
to  be  given  to  the  statement  made  by  the  agent  of 
her  Britannic  Mfgesty  at  the  third  conference,  the 
declaration  of  the  arbitrators  made  at  the  fifth  oon- 
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ferenee^  the  Bubeequent  statements  of  the  agent  of 
the  United  States  made  at  the  sixth  oonferenoe,  and 
of  the  agent  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  made  at  the 
seventh  oonferenoe,  and  the  address  of  the  president 
of  the  tribunal  delivered  at  the  seventh  conl'erence. 

The  tribonal  then  ac^oumed  until  Monday,  the 
15th  proximo,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

FRKDEKICK  SCL0PI8. 

J.  C.  BANCBOFT  DAVIS. 

TENDERDEN. 

ALEX.  FAYKOT,  Secretary. 


PEOTOOOL IX. 

B*cordqf(ke  Procuding»  qfthe  Tribunal  of  ArbitraHan, 
at  iXe  Conference  hsld  at  Gen&va^  in  SiciiKerland^  on 
ths  ISth  of  July,  IdTS. 

The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
All  the  arbitrators  and  the  agents  of  the  two  govern- 
ments were  present. 

The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and 
approved,  and  was  sigiied  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retaty  of  the  tribunaJ,  and  the  agents  of  the  two 
governments. 

Count  Sdopis,  as  president,  said  that  it  would  be 
necessary  in  the  first  place  to  determine  the  method 
and  order  of  proceeding,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
suhiects  referred  to  the  tribunid. 

Mr.  Stampfli  stated  that  he  had  prepared,  and  pro- 
posed to  submit,  for  the  adoption  of  the  tribunal,  a 
ivritten  programme  on  this  question. 

After  discussion,  the  consideration  of  this  pro- 
gramme was  deferred  to  the  next  conference. 

The  tribunal  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  the 
16th  instant,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  altemoon. 

FEEDERICK  SCLOPIS. 

J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS. 

TENTERDEN. 

ALEX.  FAVROT,  Secretary. 

PROTOCOL    X. 

•Sword  of  Ike  ProeeedinffB  of  the  Tribunal  qf  Arbitration 
at  the  Tenth  Conference,  held  at  Geneva,in  Smtaorland, 
otithelWi,  <tfjuly,  1872. 

The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
All  the  arbitrators  and  the  agents  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments were  present. 

The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and 
approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 
ret&iy  of  the  tribunal  and  the  agents  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments. 

The  following  programme,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Stimpfli  at  the  last  meeting,  was  taken  into  consid- 
eration : 

A.-iiMUflotiofW  ghikraXM. 

L  Qnestion  &  decider, 
n.  Delimitation  des  fiaits. 
m.  Prfncipes  g^n^ranx. 

l^^Tkeiikm,  rdaiive  d  ehaeun  det  eroiteure^Obsenationt 

pr&iminairet. 
L  Li  Sumter: 

a  Faits. 

b  Consld^mnts. 

c  Jagement. 
n.  LeNatkvUle. 

a  Faits, 

b  Consid^rants. 

c  Jueement. 
m.  U  Florida. 

a  Faits. 

b  Ck»Dsld6rant8. 

c  Jugcment. 
IV.  VAlSbanui. 

a  FUts. 

b  CoDSid^rants. 

e  Jngement. 
V.  Le  RHribution. 

a  Faits. 

b  ConsiderBnts. 

e  Jngement. 
VL  LeOwrgia: 

a  Faits. 

b  OoDEtidenints. 

0  Jngement. 


Vn.  Le  TaUahastee,  ou  le  (Hustee  : 
a  Falu. 
b  Consid^rants. 
e  Jneement. 
vm.  Le  CMckamauoa: 
a  Faits. 

b  Considdrants. 
c  Jogement. 
IX.  Le  Shenandoah: 
a  Faits. 
b  Considerants. 
e  Jngement. 

C,—2>itemUnation  du  tribunai  d*adjuger  tine  somme 

enUoe. 

lim—Examen  dee  Himente  pcur  fixer  une  tomme  en  bloc. 

'B.—Condution  el  abjudication  definitive  dfuM  wmme  en 

bloc. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  one  of  the  arbitrators, 
submitted  the  following  propositions  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  tribunal. 

I.  That  the  compbint  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  of  a  threefold  character,  and  may  be  stated  un- 
der the  three  following  hcad^,  namely : 

1.  That,  by  want  or  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government,  vessels-of-war  were  suffered  to  be 
eqnippedin  ports  of  ner  Mi^esly,  and  to  depart  therefrom, 
to  the  injury  of  American  commerce. 

2.  That  such  vessels,  having  been  again  found  in  Brit- 
ish ports  or  waters,  were  not  seised  or  detidned,  bnt  were 
suffered  to  go  forth  ajgain  on  the  same  destmctive  service. 

8.  That  each  vessels  received  nndue  assistance,  or  were 

Eermitted  to  remain  an  unduly  long  time,  In  ports  within 
er  Maiesty^s  dominions. 

II.  That  on  each  of  these  heads  of  complaint,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  tribunal  mntt  depend,  not  only  on  the  fbcts 
relating'  to  each  vessel,  but  also  on  the  principles  of  Inter- 
national law  applicable  to  the  particular  subject 

in.  That  the  rational,  logical,  and  most  convenient 
course  to  be  pursued  will  he,  before  proceediuK  to  deal 
with  each  of  these  heads  of  complaint,  to  consider  and  de- 
termine what  are  the  principles  of  law  applicable  to  the 
subject,  and  by  which  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  must 
ultimately  be  determined. 

IV.  That  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  the  three  heads 
of  complaint  separately,  and  in  the  order  hereinbefore 
stated 

V.  That  there  is  nothine  in  the  Vllth  Article  of  the 
treaty  which  prevents  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, the  only  object  and  effect  of  that  article  being 
to  insure  tiie  separate  consideration  of  the  facts  relating 
to  each  vessel,  and  a  separate  and  distinct  judement  ox 
the  tribunal  on  the  complaints  specifically  referable  to 
each  in  particular. 

VI.  That  the  consideration  of  the  flrst-mentloned  head 
of  comp  aint,  reference  being  had  to  the  Vlth  Article  of 
the  treaty,  and  the  rules  therein  laid  down,  necessarily 
involves  three  questions  of  law :  the  first,  what  effect  is 
to  be  given  to  the  term  ^*  due  diligence."  with  reference 
to  the  different  allegations  of  the  want  thereof  put  for^ 
ward  by  the  United  States  Government;  the  second, 
whether  the  general  principles  of  international  law,  re- 
ferred to  in  such  Vlth  Article,  have  relatively  to  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutrals  any  and  what  effect  in  determining 
what  constitutes  due  dlliflence  or  the  want  of  it,  or  in  ex- 
tending  or  limiting  the  liabilitv  of  a  neutral  state  with 
reference  to  this  head  of  complaint;  the  third,  whether  a 
government,  acting  In  good  filth,  and  honestly  Intending 
to  Ihlfil  the  obligations  of  neutrality,  is  to  be  held  liable 
by  reason  of  mistake,  error  in  judgment,  accidental  delay, 
or  even  negligence  on  the  part  ofa  subordinate  officer. 

VII.  That  It  will  be  convenient,  and  indeed  necessary, 
to  commence  our  proceedings  with  the  consideration  of 
theeegnestlons  or  law. 

VIII.  That,  looking  to  the  difficulty  of  these  questions, 
and  the  conflict  of  opinion  which  has  arisen  among  dis- 
tinguished Jurists  on  the  present  contest,  as  well  as  to 
thmr  vast  Importance  In  the  decii^lon  of  the  tribunal  on 
the  matters  in  dispute,  it  is  the  duty,  as  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  ihe  wish  of  the  arbitrators,  in  the  Interest 
of  Justice,  to  obtain  all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  to 
enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  Just  and  correct  conclusion. 
That  they  ought,  therefore,  to  csU  for  the  assistance  of 
the  eminent  connsel  who  are  In  attendance  on  the  tribu- 
nal, to  assist  them  with  their  reasoning  and  learning,  so 
thac  arguments  scattered  over  a  mass  or  documents  may 
be  presented  in  a  concentrated  and  appreciate  form,  and 
the  tribunal  msy  thus  have  the  advantage  of  all  the  light 
which  can  be  thrown  on  so  Intricate  and  difficult  a  mat- 
ter, and  that  Its  proceedings  may  hereafter  appear  to  the 
worid  to  have  been  cbaracterizea  by  the  patience,  the  de< 
liberation,  and  anzious  desire  for  information  on  all 
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the  points  Involved  in  its  decision,  without  which  it  Is 
impossible  that  Justice  can  be  duly  or  satisfiictorily  done. 

After  discussion,  the  tribunal  decided  to  proceed 
with  the  case  of  the  Florida  at  the  next  meeting,  ac- 
cording to  the  programme  of  Mr.  Stampfli. 

The  tribunal  then  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
the  17th  inst.,  at  1  o^ clock  in  the  afternoon. 

FBEDERICK  SCLOPIS. 
J.  C.  BANCBOFT  DAVIS. 
TENTEEDEN. 
ALEX.  FAVEOT,  Secretary. 

PEOTOCOL  XI. 

Bwordqf  Ihe  Proeeedin(f»qfths  Tribunal  of  Arbitration, 
at  ike  El^entfi  Conference.,  held  at  Geneva,  in  Switter- 
land,  on  the  UthqfJuly,  1872. 

The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  a4]'ournment. 
All  the  arbitrators  and  the  agents  of  the  two  govern- 
ments were  present. 

The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and 
approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  tribun^,  and  the  agents  of  the  two 
governments. 

On  the  proposal  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  it  was 
decided  that  the  written  opinions  or  statements  read 
by  the  arbitrators  to  the  tribunal  should  be  printed, 
and  distributed  to  the  arbitrators  and  to  the  agents 
and  counsel  of  the  two  Governments. 

The  tribunal  then  proceeded  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  case  of  the  Florida. 

The  conference  was  adjourned  until  Friday,  the 
19th  infit,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

FREDERICK  SCLOPIS. 

J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS. 

TENTEEDEN. 

ALEX.  FAVBOT,  Secretary. 

PBOTOCOL  XII. 

Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 
at  the  Ttceyth  Conference,  held  at  Geneva,  inSwUser- 
land,  on  tlie  lUh  qf  July,  1872. 

The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
All  the  arbitrators  and  the  agents  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments were  present. 

The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and 
approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  tribunal,  and  the  agents  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments. 

The  tribunal  continued  with  the  consideration  of 
the  case  of  the  Florida. 

The  tribunal  decided  that  the  meetings  should,  for 
the  present,  be  held  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wed- 
nesdays, Thursdays,  and  Fridays. 

The  conference  then  adyourned  until  Monday,  the 
22d  inst.,  at  half*pa.st  12  o'clock. 

FBEDEBICK  SCLOPIS. 

J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS. 

TENTEEDEN. 

ALEX.  FAVBOT,  Secretary. 

PBOTOCOL  XIII. 

Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  Vie  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 
at  the  Thirteenth  Cc^erence^  held  at  Geneva,  in  Sunt- 
eerland,  on  the  22<2  of  July,  1872. 

The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
AU  the  arbitrators  and  the  agents  of  the  two  govern- 
ments were  present. 

The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  road  and 
approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  tribunal,  and  the  agents  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments. 

The  tribunal  continued  with  the  consideration  of 
the  case  of  the  Florida. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  as  one  of  the  arbitrators, 

5 reposed  to  the  tribunal  under  the  fifth  article  of  the 
'reaty  of  Washington,  to  call  for  the  assistance  of 
counsel  upon  the  effect  of  the  term  of  "  due  dili- 
gence,^^  and  as  to  the  principles  of  international  law 
applicable  to  the  case  under  the  terms  of  that  article. 
After  deliberation,  a  migority  of  the  tribunal  de- 


cided that  it  does  not  at  present  require  the  assist- 
ance of  the  agents  and  counsel  upon  the  point  pro- 
posed by  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum ;  but  that  it  re- 
serves the  right  of  requiring  that  assistance  on  any 
point,  if  necessary,  according  to  the  fitth  article  of 
the  treaty. 

The  tribunal  also  decided  to  consider  at  the  next 
conference  the  case  of  the  Alabama,  and  the  ques- 
tions of  *^  due  diligence^"  and  the  enect  of  a  com- 
mission in  connection  with  that  vessel. 

The  conference  was  adjourned  until  Thursday,  the 
25th  inst.,  at  half-past  12  o'clock. 

FBEDERICK  SCLOPIS. 

J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS. 

TENTEEDEN. 

ALEX.  FAVBOT,  Secretary. 

PBOTOCOL  XIV. 

Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  THbunal  of  Arbitration  at 
the  Iburteenth  Coiuerence,  held  at  Geneva,  in  Suitter- 
land,  on  the  26th  qf  July,  1872, 

The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
All  the  arbitrators  and  the  agents  of  the  two  govern- 
ments were  present. 

The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and 
approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  tribunal,  and  the  agents  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments. 

On  the  proposal  of  Baron  d'Itajub&,  as  one  of  the 
arbitrators,  tne  tribunal  decided  to  require  a  written 
or  printed  statement  or  argument  from  the  counsel  of 
Qreat  Britain  upon  the  following  questions  of  law : 

1.  The  question  of  due  diligence,  generally  con- 
sidered ; 

2.  The  special  question,  aa  to  the  effect  of  the 
commissions  of  Confederate  ships-of-war  entering 
British  ports ; 

8.  The  special  question,  as  to  supplies  of  coal  in 
British  ports  to  Confederate  ships ; 

With  the  ri^ht  to  the  other  party  to  reply  either 
orally  or  in  writing,  as  the  case  inav  be. 

Baron  d'Iti\jub&  proposed  that  wnen  a  proposition 
should  be  made  to  the  tribunal,  the  discuselon  of 
that  proposition  should  always  be  put  off  to  the 
next  following  conference ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  tribunal  then  proceeded  with  the  case  of  the 
Alabama. 

The  tribunal  also  decided  to  consider  at  the  next 
conference  the  cases  of  the  Sumter,  Nashville,  and 
Chickamauga,  successively. 

The  conference  wns  then  a(^'oumed  until  Monday, 
the  29th  inst.,  at  half-pant  12  o'clock. 

FBEDEBICK  SCLOPIS. 

,1.  C.  BANCBOFT  DAVIS. 

TENTEEDEN. 

ALEX.  FAVROT,  Secretary. 

PROTOCOL  XV. 
Record  of  the  Proceedings  Qfthe  Tribunal  qf  Arbitration  at 
the  Jpyteenth  Conference,  held  at  Geneva,  in  SuHtMsr- 
land,  on  the  29<A  </  JtUy,  1872. 

The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
All  the  arbitrators  and  the  agents  of  the  two  govern- 
ments were  present. 

The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and 
approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  tribunal,  and  the  agents  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments. 

Lord  Tenterden,  agent  of  her  Britannic  Migesty, 
announced  that  he  had  already  delivered  to  the  sec- 
retary a  written  statement  or  argument  from  the 
counsel  of  her  Britannic  Mwesty,  upon  the  three 
questions  of  law  required  by  the  tribunal  at  the  pre- 
ceding conference. 

The  tribunal  then  proceeded  with  the  cases  of  the 
vessels,  the  Sumter,  the  Nashville,  and  the  Chicka- 
mauga, as  decided  at  the  last  meeting. 

The  tribunal  also  decided  to  consider  at  the  nest 
conference  the  cases  of  the  Olustee  or  Tallahassee, 
the  Betribution,  and  the  Tuscaloosa, 
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The  conference  was  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  PROTOCOL   XIX. 

the  SOth  instant,  at  half-past  12  o'clock.  Record  cf  the  Proceedings  qf  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 

FEEDER ICK  SCLOPIS.  at  the  Nineteenth  Conference,  held  at  Geneva,  in  Swit- 

J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS.  terland,  on  t/ie  Sth  o/Augvet,  1872. 

TENTERDEN.  The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

ALEX.  FAVROT,  Secretary.  All  the  arbitrators,  and  the  agents  of  the  two  govern- 

ments  were  present. 

PROTOCOL   XVI.  The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and 

Hicord  of  the  Proeeedin{ft  of  the  TrOmndl  <^  Arbitration  approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 

iU  me  Siatteenth  0»\ference,  held  at  Getieva^  in  SwU-  retary  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  agents  of  the  two  gov- 

Merla$»d,  on  the  Wth  of  July,  1872.  emments. 

The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  adjournment.  The  tribunal  concluded  the  examination  of  the 

All  the  arbitrators  and  the  agents  of  the  two  govern-  case  of  the  Retribution. 

meuts  were  present.  Mr.  Waite  delivered  to  the  tribunal  a  written  argu- 

The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and  ment  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  of  the  United  States, 

approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  sec-  in  reply  to  a  portion  of  the  argument  presented  by 

retary  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  agents  of  the  two  gov-  the  counsel  of  her  Britannic  Majesty, 

emments.     The  tribiinal  then  proceeded  with  the  The  tribunal  then  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  the 

cases  of  the  vessels  the  Tuscaloosa,  the  Tallahassee,  14th  instant,  at  half-j>ast  12  o'clock, 

and  the  Retribution.  FREDERICK  SCLOPIS. 

The  tribunal  also  decided  to  devote  the  next  con-  J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS, 

ference  to  receiving  the  written  or  oral  statement  or  TENTERDEN. 

argument  of  the  counsel  of  the  United  States,  in  re-  ALEX.  FAVROT,  Secretary. . 

plj  to  the  argument  presented  at  the  last  conference  

by  the  counsel  of  her-Britannio  Majesty.  PROTOCOL  XX. 

The  conference  was  then  adjourned  until  Mon-  Record  qf  the  Proceedings  of  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 

day,  the  5th  of  August,  at  half-past  12  o'clock.  ot  the  Twentieth  Coi\ference,  held  at  Geneva,  in  SvHt- 

FREDEBlCK  SCLOPIS.  wHand,  on  the  Uth  qf  August,  1672. 

J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS.  The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

TENTERDEN.  All  the  arbitrators  and  the  agents  of  the  two  govern- 

ALEX.  FAVBOT,  Secretary.  ments  were  present. 

The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and 

piBOTOCOL   XVII.  approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 

Becord  ^fhe  Proceedings  (^  the  Tribunal  qfArbitraHon  retary  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  agents  of  the  two  gov- 

ai  the  Seventeenth  Coftference,  held  at  Gen&ea,  in  JSwit-  ernments. 

urland,  onth^JUh  of  August,  1872.  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from 

The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Count  Sclopis  on  behalf  of  the  tribunal,  stated  as 

All  the  arbitrators  and  the  agents  of  the  two  govern-  follows : 

ments  were  present.  The  claims  for  losses  erowinflr  out  of  the  acts  of  the 

The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and  5?"Jl«' *1*®  Je^  Davis,  the  MubIc,  the  Boston,  and  the 

approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  sec-  X"  ^- /Sf '  frihiSSF®'^^      ^  Bohmltted  for  the  detcrmlna- 

reuuy  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  agents  of  the  two  gov-  The  agent  of  the  'United  States  has  no  instructions  re- 

eraments.                                                      ^  gardlng  them,  except  what  appears  in  the  list  of  claims 

The  tribunal  proceeded  with  the  hearing  of  the  presented  on  the  15th  of  Decemher  last,  and  In  the  revlaed 

Aral  argument  by  Mr.  Evarts,  counsel  of  the  United  fist  of  claims  presented  on  the  15th  of  April  last. 

States,  in  reply  to  the  argument  presented  by  Sir  The  tribunal  directed  this  statement  to  be  record- 

Ronndell  Palmer,  counsel  of  her  Britannic  M^esty,  ed,  and  passed  to  the  considertftion  of  the  question 

at  the  fifteenth  conference.  of  *'  due  diligence,''  generally  considered. 

The  tribunal  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  the  The  conference  was  adjourned  until  Thursday,  the 

6th  instant,  at  half-past  12  o'clock.  15th  instant,  at  half  past  12  o'clock. 

FREDERICK  SCLOPIS.  FREDERICK  SCLOPIS. 

J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS.  J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS. 

TENTERDEN.  TENTERDEN . 

ALEX.  FAVROT,  Secretary.  ALEX.  FAVROT,  Secretary. 

PBOTOCOL    XVIII.  PROTOCOL   XXI. 

Beeord  ef  ^he  Proceedings  of  the  THbunal  qf  Arbitration  Record  (f  the  Proceedings  of  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 

at  the  Eighteenth  Conference^  held  at  Geneva,  in  JSwii-  at  the  Twenty  first  Conference,  held  at  Geneva,  in  Sfwit- 

teriand,  onthe^th  (/August,  1872.  eerland^  on  the  15/A  qf  August,  1672. 

The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  adyoumment.  The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
All  the  arbitrators,  and  the  agents  of  the  two  govern-  All  the  arbitrators  and  the  agents  of  the  two  govern- 
ments were  present.  menti  were  present. 

The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and  The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and 
approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  seo-  approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  tribunal,  and  the  agents  of  the  two  gov-  retary  of  the  tribunal  and  the  agents  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments, ernments. 

Mr.  Evarts  concluded  the  oral  argument  on  the  The  tribunal  proceeded  to  consider  the  clTeets  of 

part  of  the  counsel  of  the  United  States  in  replv  to  the  commissions  of  Confederate  ships-of-war  entering 

the  argument  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  of  her  Bri-  British  ports,  and  the  supplies  of  coal  in  British  ports 

tacnio  Majesty.  to  Confederate  ships. 

Mr.  Cushing  delivered  to  the  tribunal  a  written  Lord  Tenterden,  as  agent  of  her  Britannic  Mtgesty, 

argument  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  of  the  United  submitted  the  followiag  statement : 

States  in  reply  to  a  portion  of  the  artrument  pre-  As  the  tribunal  Is  now  approaching  the  consideration 

aented  by  the  counsel  of  her  Britannic  Migesty.  of  the  case  of  the  Georgia,  I  hee  respeclftilly  to  submit 

The  tribunal  then  adjourned  until  Thursday,  the  that,  in  the  argument  of  the  United  States,  with  respect 

8th  instant,  at  half-past  12  o'clock.  to  *»»«»  ^jeiJPP^ 294  2Sg^ "  *«f  o^^^ 

irD-p-mr-DTnTT  anr  n-pia  Rested  that  the  BnUsb  Government  ought  to  have  in- 

*ii^^KlCK  bLLOriJS.  8,^^^  themselves,  by  inquiry,  what  ships  were  being 

i%,?;«MS95P^^  DAVIS.  |,niu  In  February,  18<B,  for  the  Emperor  of  China ;  and 

TENTEEDEN .  certain  Inferences  appear  to  be  dmwn  from  the  (assumed) 

ALEX.  FAVBOT,  Secretary.  fitct  that  they  omitted  to  do  so. 
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In  consequence  of  this  unforeseen  suggestion,  docu- 
ments have  become  material,  which  did  not  appear  to  be 
so,  when  the  appendices  to  the  British  case  and  counter- 
case  were  prepared,  and  which  were,  therefore,  not  in- 
cluded in  those  appendices.  To  elucidate  this  point,  I 
have  now  in  my  possession,  and  am  desirous  of  deliver- 
inflr  to  the  arbitrators,  copies  of  four  letters: 

No.  1.  From  Mr.  Hammond  to  Mr.  Lay,  the  agent  of  the 
Bmperor  of  China,  dated  February  98. 1868  (in  which  the 
inquiry,  which  the  United  States  susgeeis  as  proper  to 
have  been  made,  was  actually  madeby  Barl  Busseirs 
direction). 

No.  2.  From  Mr.  Lay  to  Mr.  Hammond,  dated  March  2, 
1888  (communicating  the  information  desired). 

No.  8.  From  Barl  Russell  to  Mr.  Adams,  dated  March  6, 
1863  (communicating  to  Mr.  Adams  the  iuformation  so 
obtained  flrom  Mr.  Lay) ;  and—  ^,     , 

No.  4.  From  Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  Russell,  dated  March 
11, 1868  (acknowledging  the  receipt  of  No.  8). 

Mr.  Bancroft  Davis,  as  agent  for  the  United  States, 
stated  in  reply : 

I  haye  examined  the  letters  which  Lord  Tenterden . 
wishes  to  present.  They  appear  to  contain  nothing 
which  wo  regard  as  important,  in  themselves  :  but  we 
can  find  no  authority  in  the  treaty  authorizingthe  tribu- 
nal either  to  call  for  or  to  admit  new  evidence  mim  either 
party  at  this  sUige  of  the  proceedings.  I  must  leave  the 
tribunal  to  act  upon  the  application  as  in  its  Judgment  it 
may  see  lit. 

The  tribunal  decided  to  recoive  the  letters  fVom 
Lord  Tenterden,  who  thereupon  presented  them. 

The  tribunal  also  decided  to  consider  the  cose  of 
the  Georgia  at  the  next  meetini^. 

The  conference  was  then  adjourned  until  Friday, 
the  16th  instant,  at  12  o^ clock, 

FREDERICK  SCLOPIS. 

J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS. 

TENTERDEN. 

ALEX.  FAVROT,  Soorotary. 

PROTOCOL  XXII, 

Record  of  the  Proceeding*  of  the  Tribunal  qf  ArbUratton 
at  the  Tmenty-eecond  Oot^erenoe^  held  at  Geneix^  in 
SwUxerlatvd.  on  the  16<A  of  August,  1872. 

The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  ac^oumment. 
AH  the  arbitrators  and  the  agents  of  the  two  govern- 
ments were  praeent. 

The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and 
approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  tribunal*  and  the  agents  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. 
The  tribunal  considered  the  case  of  the  Georgia. 
The  tribunal  decided  to  proceed  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  case  of  the  Bhenandoi^  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  conference  was  adjourned  until  Monday,  the 
19th  instant,  at  half-past  12  oVlock. 

FREDERICK  SCLOPIS. 

J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS. 

TENTERDEN. 

ALEX.  FAVROT,  Secretary. 

PROTOCOL  XXIII. 

Beoord  of  (he  Proce&dinge  of  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 
cU  the  TtDenty-tMrd  Conference^  held  at  Oenena^  in 
SwitMerland,  on  the  I9th  qf  August,  1873. 

The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
All  the  arbitrators  and  the  agents  of  the  two  govern- 
ments were  present. 

The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and 
approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  soo- 
retary  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  agents  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments. 

The  tribunal  considered  the  case  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. 

Count  Sclopis  having  expressed  some  doubts  con- 
cerning the  cnlef  point  of  this  discussion,  requested 
the  tribunal  to  permit  the  counsel  to  afford  further 
elucidation  with  regard  to  that  point. 

The  tribunal  decided  to  hear  these  explanations  at 
the  next  conference. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  tribunal. 
Mr.  J.  0.  Bancroft  Davis,  as  agent  of  the  United 


States,  and  Lord  Tenterden,  as  agent  of  her  Britan- 
nic Mf^esty,  respectively,  presented  to  the  tribunal 
tables  of  figures  relating  to  the  losses  for  which  com- 
pensation IS  claimed  by  the  United  States,  with  ex- 
planatory statements  and  observations. 

The  conference  was  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
the  21st  instant,  at  half-past  12  o'clock. 

FREDERICK  SCLOPIS. 

J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS. 

TENTERDEN. 

ALEX.  FAVROT,  Secretary. 

PROTOCOL  XXIV. 

Record  qfths  Proceedinae  of  the  Tribunal  t^  ArbUratton 
at  the  Tvoeniy-fourth  Coi^erence^  held  at  Genewi^uk 
Sioitgerland,  on  the  ilst  qfAuguet,  1872. 

The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
All  the  arbitrators  and  the  agents  of  tlie  two  gov- 
ernments were  present. 

The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and 
approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  tribuuiQ,  and  the  agents  of  the  two 
governments. 

The  tribunal  continued  the  consideration  of  the 
case  of  the  Shenandoah,  by  hearing  explanations  from 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer  and  Mr.  C.  Cusning. 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  C.  Gushing  re- 
quested to  be  informed  by  the  tribunal  whether  the 
questions  outside  of  that  of  enlistment,  on  which  the 
elucidation  called  for  specially  turned,  remain  open 
before  the  tribunal. 

After  deliberation,  a  majority  of  four  to  one  de- 
clared the  tribunal  suiticiently  enlightened. 

Count  Sclopis  then  concluded  the  statement  of  his 
opinions,  which  he  had  not  completed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  19th  instant. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockbnm,  as  one  of  the  arbitrators, 
then  proposed  to  the  tribunal  to  re<|uire  further  elu- 
cidation by  counsel  upon  the  following  question : 

The  Ic^l  effect.  If  any.  of  the  fact  that  the  Florida,  after 
leaving  the  Bahamas,  dia,  before  entering  on  her  employ- 
ment as  a  vcssel-of-war,  and  taking  any  vessel  or  tne 
United  States,  go  into  Mobile,  a  Confederate  port,  and 
after  a  delay  of  four  months,  proceed  from  thence  on  her 
cruise  against  the  shipping  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  circumstances  appearing  in  the  evidence. 

The  tribunal  decided  to  adopt  the  proposal. 
The  conference  was  then  adjourned  until  Fridar, 
the  28d  instant,  at  half-past  12  o'clock. 

FREDERICK  SCLOPIS. 

J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS. 

TENTEEDEN. 

ALEX.  FAVROT,  Secretary. 

PROTOCOL  XXV. 

Beoord  <f  the  Proceedings  qf  the  Tribunal  {^Arbitration 
at  the  T\o«ity-Jlft\  Cor^erencA,  held  at  Cfeneva,  ia 
SwitMerland^  onthe2Sid  ofAugtut,  1S72. 

The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
All  the  arbitrators  and  the  agents  of  the  two  govern- 
ments were  present. 

The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and 
approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  tribunal,  and  the  agents  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments. 

Lord  Tenterden^  as  agent  of  her  Britannic  Migcs- 
ty,  read  the  following  statement : 

As  a«nt  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  I  have  the  honor 
respectraliy  to  represent  to  the  triurnnal  that  the  tables 
of  claims  which  were  pro/orma  presented  to  the  arbitra- 
tors by  the  agent  of  the  United  States  on  Monday,  the 
19th  instant,  but  of  which  I  was  only  furnished  with  copi(^ 
on  the  night  of  the  94th  instant,  contain  new  and  addi- 
tional claims  of  the  following  description : 

1.  a.  Claims  for  wages  of  crews  of  captured  vessels  tnm, 
time  of  capture. 

b.  Claims  for  loss  of  personal  effects  of  officers  and 
crews. 

There  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  number  of  the  crewf^ 
nor  as  to  the  Ions?  and  varying  periods  for  which  their 
wages  are  calculated,  nor  as  to  any  such  personal  effects 
having  been  in  fact  lost. 
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In  sliort,  ttiefla  claims  are  only  coi^ectaral  in  amount,  Mr.  Adams  answered, "  Yes,  for  all  the  acts  of  this 

and  aosapported  by  any  evidence  wbatsoever.  vessel  " 

8.  Addftfonal  claims  for  shares  of  ve^seiii  not  claimed  Mr.  'Staempfli  answered,  "  Yes,  as  to  the  loss  of 

for  ap  10  the  preeeat  time,  e.g.:  where  an  indlvldoal  ^t,^  i? J^u,  wj^t,!.  »i             *            ' 

cUimanthasonlyclalmedforfoar-flnhsof  thevalaeof  a  the  Jimily  i?  isher.                                   j,r.  •  v         j 

veael,  an  arbitrary  claim  Is  now  advanced  for  the  first  ^  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  Viscount  dUtajuba,  and 

time  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  Count  Sclopis  answered,  *'  No." 

Talae  of  the  remaining  filth.  The  same  question  was  asked  as  to  the  Georgia, 

It  is  not  alleged  that  the  part  owner  who  had  not  pre-  and  the  tribunal  unanimously  answered  **  No." 

SSK'{aS*Sfan^."%e^sI??^^^^^^^  ^  The  s«ne  question  was  repeated  as  to  the  Talla- 

STat^emi^hsSe  already  receiv^the  valae  of  tlJJhSe  ^^"t  ^""^  Ohickamauga,  separately,  and  the  tribunal 

from £ngiish  or  other  foreign  insurance  companies,  with  unanimously  answered, "  X4o  "  for  each  of  these  ves- 

whom  it  was  insured,  and  who  are  not  entiUed  imder  the  sels. 

tietty to  sdvance  any  claim.  The  same  question  having  been  repeated  as  to  the 

8.  Claims  previously  presented  have  been  increased  In  Alabama,    the     tribunal    unanimously    answered, 

amount  wlthoat  any  ground  appearing  for  such  increase,  t,  i  Yes  " 

The  total  amount  of  these  three  classes  of  claims,  which  rrv.  *  -«_^  «„««♦:««  «««  »««««.«,!  „«  ♦^  ♦«  ♦i,^  au^ 

are  now  for  the  first  time  advanced  on  the  part  of  the  ^5®  «*™«  3^£f*^°*V"*  ^?f  ®^a*4  ^^  *9  ^°  *?^.^^®: 

United  SUtes  Government,  appears,  in  round  numbere,  nandoah,  and  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Btampfli,  and  Count 

to  be  at  least  two  millions  of  dollars.  Sclopis  answered,  ^*  i  es  ;  but  only  for  the  acts  com- 

Independently  of  the  fact  that  these  additional  daims  mitted  by  this  vessel  alter  her  departure  from  Mel- 
are  vnsapported  by  any  evidence,  it  Is  my  duty  respect-  bourne  on  the  18th  of  February,  1866."  Viscount 
My  to  submit  to  'thejtri^nnjj  thft  the  additional  siaie-  d'ltiguba  and  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  answered, 
ment  of  any  new  claims  whatever,  in  this  stage  of  the  li  fjfZyi  • 
arbitiatioo,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  or  affecting  the  iXV'  j  «  .«..  .  ^i.  vi  'j  j-  j 
jodment  of  the  trftunal  upon  any  matter  within  its  au-  The  definitive  vote  on  the  Florida  was  adjourned 
tliority,  la  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  until  the  next  meeting. 

The  treaty  contemplates  Uiat  the  statements  of  Ihcts  The  conference  was  then  ac^oumed  until  Monday, 

and  efidence,  constituiing  the  whole  case  of  each  party,  the  26th  instant,  at  half-past  12  oVlock. 

ahoald  be  bruught  bofowthe  tribunal  «;ithln  the  thnes  FREDEEICK  SCLOPIS. 

and  in  the  manner  specified  in  Articles  III.,  lY.,  and  Y..  i   n  ha  xrr<pm?T  i^  a  vta 

anWect only  to  such  ftirthcr  statements  or  annimento  as  ^v^'^v^A'iris    ^  ^^^  ^°- 

nnder  Article  Y.  the  arbitrators  may  think  fit  to  require  It  Si^'S'T^SAm  « 

or  permit  for  the  elucidation  of  any  point  contained  In,  ALi£a.  FAYKOT,  Secretary, 

or  arising  out  of,  the  documento  previously  put  in  by  

*^\  Sv?iSo  to  submit  that  the  Introdnctton  of  such  ad-  „       ^    ^  ^    J^  ^J  ^  ^  ^  ^i.  ^J  '  *,  ^  ^  ,^.    ^v 

ditional  claims  u  not  authorlxed  by  the  request  made  by  SecordqfOs  ProeuMnm  oT  ths  Tribunal  of  ArUtration 

^srbitmtors  at  the  TSoenty'mathQmfm'tnce  held  at  Geneva^  in SwiP- 

Thia  reonest  was,  that  comparative  statemento  of  the  terUtnd,  on  tts  26t*  (tf  Auguti,  1672. 

rewlts  in  flgnres  of  the  claims  already  made,  as  appearing  The  conference  was  held  pursuant  to  adjournment, 

in  ihe  papers  previously  pwaented,  according  to  the  views  ^\  the  arbitrators  and  the  agents  of  the  two  govern- 

2f»«'d;^^'2rd-£ff'5L^&Te'?S\:Jf5.''Sn  ">-t»  r^fTlhe  k.t  conference  w«  read  .nd 

coold  not  have  been  intended  to  aflbrd  the  opportunity  The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and 

tor  bringing  forward  new,  or  Increasing  former,  dafms.  approved,  and  was  signed  by    the  president   and 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  respectfhlly  request  the  secretary  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  agents  of  the  two 

arbitrators  to  disallow,  as  unaathonzed  by  them,  and  as  governments. 

wntrary  to  the  tresty,  the  tables  containing  such  addi-  Lo^a  Tenterden,  as  agent  of  her  Britannic  Majesty, 

Uonal  daims,  presented  by  the  agent  of  the  United  delivered  to  the  tribunS  and  the  agent  of  the  United 

States,  and  the  memorandum  relating  to  them,  without  «?  t    ^  vi   *■"''••""""**  """  *"''  «««""'*'*  ""«  v^"*t«« 

prejSlce  to  Ms  rW»t  to  present  other  tables,  Mcompa-  States  tables  of  figures  relating  to  the  daims  con- 

Died  by  any  explanatory  observations,  which  shall  be  tained  in  the  tables  presented  on  the  part  of  the 

limited  to  the  particular  claims  already  set  forth  In  the  United  States  on  the  19th  instant, 

case  and  coanter-case  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ap-  The  tribunal  concluded  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 

pendices  thereto.  tion  concerning  the  entrance  of  the  Florida  into 

The  tribunal  decided  to  adjourn  the  consideration  Mobile,  and  her  stay  at  that  port,  and  proceeded  to 

of  this  matter  until  the  next  conference.  the  definitive  vote  on  this  vessel. 

Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  as  counsel  of  her  Britannio  Count  Sclopis,  as  president  of  the  tribunal,  having 

Majesty,  then  read  the  argument  required  by  the  a8ked,undertheYlIthArticleof  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 

tribonal  on  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum*8  proposaljUpon  ington,  whether,  as  to  the  Florida,  Great  Britain 

the  question  of  law  mentioned  in  Protocol  XXlY.,  had,  by  any  act  or  omission,  failed  to  fulfil  any  of 

snd  Mr.  Evarts,  as  counsel  of  the  United  States,  re-  the  duties  set  forth  in  the  rules  mentioned  in  Article 

plied  to  it.  VI.  of  the  treaty,  or  recognized  by  the  principles  of 

On  the  proposal  of  Viscount  d'""  '"'^ '    "~"  -*  ^i--     j-* *: — i  i ^*  !«-^«  «:«*«..♦  «.ui,  -„«k  «,i— 

arbitrators,  the  tribunal  decided  i 

next  conference  the  further   discussion  upon 

Florida,  and  to  proceed  with  the  definitive  vote  on  Cockbum  answered,  "  No." 

each  vessel  separately.  As  a  question  of  principle,  the  tribunal  then  unani- 

The  tribunal  then  decided  that  it  had  to  consider  mously  declared  that  Great  Britain  should  be  con- 
only  such  vessels  with  regard  to  which  claims  were  sidered  as  responsible  for  the  tenders  dn  the  same 
presented  in  the  case  ana  counter-case  of  the  United  degree  as  for  the  vessels  to  which  they  were  atteched. 
otates ;  every  other  question  being  consequently  The  same  question  as  had  been  put  with  rejp^ard  to 
understood  as  dismissed  from  consideration.  the  Florida,  was  next  asked  by  Count  Sclopis  as  to 

Count  Sclopis,  as  president  of  the  tribunal,  hav-  the  Tuscaloosa,  a  tender  to  the  Alabama,  and  the 

ing  read  Article  VIi.  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing-  tribunal  unanimously  answered,  **  Yes." 

ton,  asked  the  tribunal  whether,  as  to  the  Sumter,  The  same  question  was  asked  separately  as  to  the 

Great  Britain  has,  by  any  act  or  omission,  failed  to  Clarence,  the  Tacony,  and  the  Archer,  as  tenders  to 

fulfil  any  of  the  duties  set  forth  in  the  three  rules  the  Florida,  and  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  StCmnfli,  Viscount 

mentioned  in  Article  VI.  of  the  treaty,  or  recognized  d'ltiguba,  and  Count  Sclopis,  answered,  *'  Yes  "  for 

1>7  the  principles  of  international  law,  not  inconsist-  each  of  these  vessels,  and  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum 

ent  with  such  rules.  answered,  **  No  "  for  each  of  these  vessels. 

The  tribunal  unanimously  replied,  "  No."  The  tribunal  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration 


bution.  States,  read  the  following  statement  in  reply : 
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L^acent  de  sa  MiOeatd  britanniqne  a  pr^sent^  an  tii- 
biinaf  un  memorandum  d^Btin^  h  crltiqaer  le  r^snm^  des 
indemnlt^s  demand6e8  par  leB  fitata-UniB,  et  dans  lequel 
le  tribunal  CBt  pri6  de  remettre  ce  rdsomS  h  Tagent  des 
titats-UnlB  comma  non  avenn. 

L^agent  des  £tat8-Unl8  Boatiemt  respeGtaeaBement  que 
son  resumd  est  parfaitement  en  r^^le  et  en  tout  con- 
forme  aux  droitB  des  fitats-Unis  aosBi  bien  qn'&Ia  de- 
mande  particnlidre  da  tribunal. 

1.  Les  objections  de  l^agent  de  sa  Majesty  britanniqne 
portent  snrles  points  suivants : 

a)  Les  gages  dos  ^quipagnss  des  navireB  captar^s  par 
les  raisseaux  arm6s  dos  coaf6d6r6s; 

b)  Les  pertes  des  personnes  de  ces  dquipages,  tant 
offlciers  que  matelots; 

c)  Des  parties  indivis6dfl  d*nn  nayire  qui  ne  paraissent 
pa?  ezpress^ment  dans  les  a  bleauz  originaux; 

d)  Aui^entatioir  pr6tendue  da  montaut  total  des 
reclamations. 

2.  I/agent  de  sa  Majesty  britanniqne  obJectaansBl: 
a)  En  matidre  de  forme; 

6)  Bn  maMdre  de  competence. 

Nons  r6pondrons  geriatimk  tontes  ces  objections : 

I.  Quant  k  la  forme,  11  est  Evident  que  les  arbitres, 

f>our  Tacilitcr  leurs  invostigations,  ont  doalrd  avoir  sous 
es  yeax  nnabrdg^  comparatifde  cequo  les  fitats-Unls 
r6clamont  et  de  la  critique  de  ces  r^lamations  par  TAn^ 
gleterre,  critique  portant  sur  les  chiffres  aussi  bien  qae 
Bur  les  chefs  dos  reclamations.  Ces  rdsumd  fails  par  les 
deux  parties  ne  lient  d'aucune  manidre  les  arbitres :  ce 
Bont  iQut  simplement  dos  renseignements  propres  & 
^fder  le  tribunal  k  travers  la  masse  de  chiffro;}  et  de  de- 
tails renferm^s  dans  les  memoirs  et  lespidces  Justiflca- 
tives  des  deux  gonvernements. 

L^a^nt  de  sa  Majesty  britanniqne  pretend  que  les 
Etats-Unls  doivent  calquer  leur  r69am6  sur  le  moddle  da 
r6sum6  de  TAngleterre,  non-seuloment  quant  k  la  forme, 
mais  aussi  quant  an  fond.  C*est-i-dire  que,  sHl  platt  a 
TAngleterre  d^omcttrc  dans  son  r^sum^  quelqae  cnef  de 
reclamations,  TAm^rlqne  dolt  ausai  Tomettre.  Ce  serait 
nne  Stranu^e  table  synoptiqne. 

La  raison  requlert  Texplication  des  differences  qui  ex- 
istent entre  \e^  chiffres  de  chaqu«  chef  de  rficlamations. 
Mais  elle  requlert  aussi  Texplication  des  differences  qui 
existent  enti*e  les  chefs  mdmes  des  reclamations.  Sans 
cela,  VAn^lctcrre  n^aurolt  qxCk  supprimer  dans  son  rd- 
Bume  le  chef  des  assurances,  ou  ceial  des  frets,  on  celui 
d'un  navirequebonque,  pour  soustraire  ce  chef  k  la  con- 
nalssance  des  arbitres.  Ce  ne  serait  pas  le  moyen  de 
renseigner  le  tribunal,  mais  pluOt  ceint  de  la  tromper. 
tine  telle  Id^e  a  Pair  d'une  plaisanterie,  bt  nullemeni 
d'une  objection  s^rieuse  aif  tableau  des  Etats-IJnif). 

Le  tribunal  examinera  les  rfiBumgs  des  deux  gonreme- 
ments.  A  la  lumidre  de  ces  r^^nm^s,  le  tribunal  exami- 
nera tons  les  documents  relatifs  compiis  dans  lea  m6- 
moires  et  contre-m6moirea  des  deux  gonremements. 
C^est  le  droit  et  c'est  le  devoir  de  chaque  gouvemement 
de  soumettre  au  tribunal  lea  prenves  respeciives  sans  re- 
tranchement  d'un  cOt6  et  sana  Buppression  de  Taatre. 
Alors  le  tribunal  Jugera. 

n.  Quant  k  la  competence : 

a)  Le  traite  eompreni  toutes  les  rklamations  dM  Stats- 
ante  qui  sorU  deHgnees  sow  le  nom  generlque  de  redama- 
tions  de  VAtabanM^ 

6)  Le  tribunal,  par  son  opinion  preiimlnalre,  a  limits  la 
goneralite  de  ces  mots,  en  ^cartant  des  reclamations 
certaines  pcrtcs  natlonaies  allg^Ses  par  les  fitats-Unis. 

Mais,  k  la  suite  de  cctte  opinion,  le  tribunal  reste  saisi 
de  la  question  do  tontes  les  reclamations  Ihites  uar  les 
Etata-Unia  dans  TinterSt  des  individns  ies6s,  et  com- 
prises sous  le  nom  g6aerique  de  reclamations  de  TAla- 
oama. 

Les  pertes  des  offlciers,  et  en  general  des  equlpaeea 
des  navires  captures,  ne  sout  pas  molns  valables  que 
ceUea  des  armateurs  et  des  assurenrs.  Le  donte  est  im- 
possible a  cot  ec^rd. 

c)  Des  reclamationa  pour  les  pertea  personnelles  des 
equipages  nnyires  captures  sont  formuieea  de  la  manidre 
la  plus  explicite  dans  le  memolre  dea  fitatB-Unia,  comme 
Buit :  * 

^clamations  pour  dommagea  on  manvais  traltementa 
Infliges  aux  personnes,  et  qui  ont  ete  le  resultat  de  la 
destruction  des  valsseaux  appartenant,  aux  deux  clasBea 
precedentCB. 

"n  est  impossible  k  present  pour  les  £rat8-Unis  de 
soumettre  au  tribunal  an  etat  detaliie  des  dommages  on 
mauvals  traitements  personnels  qui  aont  resnlfjes  de  la 
destruction  de  chaque  claase  de  valsseaux.  Les  offlciers 
et  I  equh)age  de  chaque  vaisseau  avaient  droit  k  la  pro- 
tection du  drapeau  americain;  leurs  reclamations  doivent 
etre  Incluses  dans  lasomme  totale  quele  tribunal  pent 
alloaer.     D*aprda  lea  eiementa  d'appiedation  qui  lenr 


aont  fonniia,  11  ne  sera  paa  difficile  aux  arbltrea  de  con- 
nattre  les  noms  et  le  tonnage  des  bAtiments  detrults,  de 
determiner  le  nombre  de  ces  bardis  marins  Bans  re$- 
sources  qui  ont  et6  priv6s  aluBl  de  leurs  moyens  de  sub- 
aisience  et  de  fixer  la  somme  totale  qui  de  ce  chef  de- 
vrait  etre  placee  dans  les  mains  des  Etats-Unis.  Elle 
ne  pent  pas  etre  Inferieure  k  des  centaines  de  mille  dol- 
lars et  elle  pent  e^eiever  k  des  millions.  (TraducUoa 
franfaise,  pp.  877, 378.) 

d)  Nons  prions  les  arbitres  de  lire  cee  extraits  atten- 
tivement.  lie  verront  que  les  £tats-Unis  ont  presents 
les  reclamations  de  cette  clasBe  de  la  manidre  la  pine 
Claire  et  la  plus  positive,  comme  on  chef  capital  des  in- 
demnites  demandees  k  la  Grande-Bretag^e. 

Nous  aJoutouB  que  ce  aont  dea  reclamationa  reellee  et 
meritees. 
L'incertitud&dn  chlffk-e  ne  nuit  paa  k  sa  reclamation. 
Noas  aurons  plus  tard  quelqne  chose  k  dire  k  ce  snjct 

e)  Lea  pertes  d^effets,  soit  (Tofflciors,  solt  de  matelots, 
aont  expressement  recitees  dans  plusieurs  cas.  Dans  les 
autres,  ces  pertes  sont  estimees  d^aprda  le  chlflh)  des 
pertea  actneUement  exprimees. 

Quant  aax  gages  ct  an  chiff^  des  equipages,  nous  arons 
eaaaye  de  rassombler  tous  lea  renseienementa  possibles, 
et  noa  estimations  sont  fondeea  box  les  CsitB  devcloppes 
dans  les 'pieces  Jnstiflcativeq. 

Nona  distinguons  entre  les  gages  dea  equipages  des 
baleiniers  et  ceux  des  navirea  marcmmds  proprement  ditv. 

Poor  les  deux  classes  de  navlree  les  gages  ont  etS 
perdus,  on  par  leB  armateura  qui  lea  avaient  payds,  on 
pour  les  equipa^s  qui  ne  les  avaient  pas  re^ns. 

Ponr  les  balemiers,  la  perte  etait  pins  seriense,  parce 

Sie  dans  la  plnpart  des  cas  le  montant  des  gages  ee  flx- 
t.  en  tout  on  en  partie,  selon  les  benefices,  et  les  fa- 
milies des  matelots  recevaient  de  Tarmatenr  nne  partie 
notable  de  ces  gages  pendai^t  le  temps  dn  voyage. 

Dans  ces  cas,  lets  matelots  des  balciniera  avaient  ete 
victimea  des  frais  des  six  on  neuf  premiers  moi«  d'nn 
voyase,  en  attendant  les  benefices  qui  devraient  dtre  re- 
9US  dans  less  trois  mois  k  venir. 

Do  deux  choses  I'une;  pour  indemniser  ces  gene,  il 
faut  lear  alloaer,  ou  <les  bebeflcea  en  perspective,  on  6sa 
gazes  se  rapportant  k  ces  benefices. 

Pour  les  navires  marchands,  il  pent  se  fisire  que  Is 
question  des  gages  des  matelote  soit  compliquee  dels 
question  des  frets.  En  supposant  qne  les  iiidemnite^i 
dcmandecB  sous  le  chef  de  Tret  soient,  comme  nous  le 
croyons,  les  pertes  actuelles  des  armatenrs  dans  cette  re- 
lation il  a^ensuit  que  noua  avona  droit  k  dtre  indemniees 
ponr  les  gases. 

Pour  la  plunartdea  navires,  les  fitats-TTnIa  Teclament 
Bona  le  nom  de  gages  la  perte  du  temps  des  matelots, 
aussi  bien  que  les  frais  de  lenr  transport  du  lieu  de  cap- 
ture aux  licux  respectite  de  lenr  residence  habituelle;  et 
Bona  ce  chef  nons  allouons  des  gages  duraut  six  moie  on 
durant  neuf  mois,  selon  que  la  capture  a  ete  (kite  dans 
les  eanx  de  TAtlantique  ou  bien  dans  celles  dn  Pacifiqae. 

En  effet,  nous  donnons  dea  gages  doubles,  pendant 
troia  moia  pour  lo  premier  cas  et  pendant  qnatre  mols  et 
demi  pour  le  second  cas.  Quoique  cecl  ne  soit  qu'uDe 
estimation,  le  resultat  eet  au-deasons  de  la  verite  plntGt 
qn  au-des8U8. 

Nous  avouB  estime  le  chiih-e  de  requipage  de  chaque 
navire  conformement  aux  donneea  qn^on  tronve  dans  no« 
pieces  Justiflcatives,  en  dlatinction  du  chiff^  des  balei- 
niers, qui  necessitent  un  plus  grand  nombre  d'hommes 
que  les  navires  marchands. 

ni.  Les  Etats-Unis  redament  pour  tontes  les  parties 
indivisees  d^an  navire,  soit  que  le  proprietaire  d'nne 

{>artie  minenrc  qnelconqne  paraisse  ou  non,  parce  qae 
es  Etats-Unis  anront  k  repondre  k  tons  les  proprietairef* 
dans  le  cas  oh  le  tribunal  accordcrait  en  bloc  une  somme 
aux  Etats-Unis.  Sans  cela.  11  y  aumit  injustice  evidente. 
L'objet  du  tralte  est  d'lndemniser  les  Etats-Unis  poor 
tontes  les  pertes  subies  par  leurs  cltoyens,  et  non  oMm- 
poser  nne  partie  de  cette  indemnification  aux  fitats-Uois 
enx-mdmes. 

IV.  L'agent  de  sa  Migeste  britanniqne  objede  qne 
nous  avons  anermcnte  le  montant  des  reclamations  eo 
ajoutant  les  chlfilbea  appartenant  aux  troia  chefe  suivants: 

gi^es $989,597 

Effets 441.050 

Interdts  indivisea 42,873 

$1,429,920 
n  s'agit  de  moins  d*nn  million  et  demi,  et  non  des  deux 

millions  aliegnes  dans  le  memorandum  de  Tageut  de  sa 

Maieste  britanniqne. 
11  est  vrai  de  dire  quMl  y  a  de  pins  une  addition  &  la 

valenr  de  certains  navires.    C'est  une  meprise  de  Tex- 

pert  employe  dans  les  calculs  relatift  k  ces  navires. 

Cette  erreur  est  expliquee  et  corrig6e  dana  une  note 

placee  &  la  suite  de  ce  memorandum. 
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Hale,  en  mdme  temps,  nous  aTons  mis  de  cOt£  les  r6- 
damatioas  fondles  Bur  de»  b^n^flces  en  penpectiye,  qal 
est  le  doable  dea  addltloDB  foltes. 

Y.  Enfln,  et  poar  rtsnmer  le  ddbat : 

L'Aogleterre  a  compost  txd  tableau,  non  des  fidts  ac- 
tnela,  m&is  toat  d'estimationa,  d^appredations  et  de 
moTeimea  arblCrairea  et  aappoeeea. 

Notre  tableau  est  compoM  de  Ikita  actnela  et  pronT^s, 
poor  la  plapart,  avec  on  petit  nombre  d'appreciations 
trd9-Bimple8.  et  cellea-d  fondles  aar  dea  preuvea  et  dea 
analc^es  ^rideotea  et  appny^ea  parleadocamenta. 

Noaa  avons  pleinemeat  le  droit  de  noaa  plaindre  da 
tablora  toat  entier  prSeent^  aa  nom  de  rAusIeterre :  elle 
D'aicriUqoerqueqaelqnea  cbiffk«B  aecoDdalrea  da  mSme 
ordie  appartenant  aa  memonindam  dea  Stats-Unis. 

L'agent  de  aa  Maleat^  paralt  eappoaer  qao  lea  £tats- 
Unifl  ont  ea  rintentfon,  dana  tout  ceci,  de  preparer  notre 
estlm^  de  manldre  i  ezercer  une  influence  Cacheuae  ear 
ia  coDscieace  dea  arbitrea.  JBat-ce  le  tribunal  qu'on 
MapfonneY  Eat-ce  Tagent  dee  Etata-UniaT  On  pour- 
nlt  fi'y  XD^prendre.  On  pourralt  m6me  imputer  de  tela 
motife  k  Taxent  de  aa  Mi^jeat^.  Mais  co  ne  aerait  di^e 
ni  de  loi,  ni  de  noaa,  en  vue  dea  relationa  courtoiaeB  dea 
agents  et  dea  conaeila  dea  deux  gouTemementa. 


Mala  h  quo!  bon  cette  critique  de  part  ou  d'autret 

Bi  lea  arbitrea  allouent  une  aomme  en  bloc,  cette 
Bomnie  eer&  n^ceaaairement  une  appreciation  en  partfe; 
aana  quoi  le  r^aultat  dea  travanz  dea  arbitrea  ne  aerait 
paa  one  indemnification  r^eile  dee  ^tata-Unia. 

8*11  J  a  qnelquea  d<§faata  aecondalres  dana  lee  preuves 
dea  Etata-Unia,  il  y  a  uti  manque  prepque  total  de  preoTca 
d^flniea  de  la  part  de  la  Grande-Bretagne. 

Maia  ai  ie  tribonal  renvole  cea  rdclaiuatlonB  h  dea  as- 
aeaaeura,  I'Angleterre  eera  tenue  par  lea  atlpuIationB  du 
traits  de  payer  aux  Etata-Unia  la  aomme  %^ue6e  par  lee 
aaaeaaeurB,  eana  restriction,  nt  de  prenyea  affirmatives, 
ni  de  prenvea  nfigatiyes.  Alors,  les  matelota  qui  n^ont 
paB  present^  leura  reclamations,  et  m^me  les  armateurs, 
aasureurs  on  autres,  auront  le  droit  r^clamer  devant  lea 
asaeasenra.    Tel  eat  le  aena  Evident  du  tralt^. 

Bn  attendant,  tont  ce  qui  ee  fiiit,  soit  de  la  part  de 
rAm^riqae,  aoit  de  la  part  de  TAngleterre,  tend  a  eeeay- 
er  d*eclairer,  par  les  moyens  qui  Bont  k  notre  dlBposltion, 
le  Jugement  du  tribunal. 

Lnfin,  nouaproteatons  contre  certalnea  appreciations 
du  tralte  de  Washington,  qui  aont  ou  ezprim6eB  on  Im- 
pllqnees  dans  le  m^moire  a*lagentdelaQiande-Bretagne, 
Bans  noaa  airfiter  pour  les  discnter  icl. 


NOTE. 

A.— Les  r6clamationa  pour  lea  gagea  dea  balelniers  et  des  ptebeors  dea  navirea  detrulta  ou  detenus  par 
PAlabama,  par  le  Florida,  ou  par  le  Shenandoah  aprds  sa  sortie  de  Melbourne  (la  correction  etant 
faite  dea  erreara  notdea  dana  le  memorandum  qui  accompagne  nos  tableaux),  CBtime^s  d'aprds  les 

preoTes  eoumlaes.  seidyent  k $688,847  50 

Ce  montant  dolt  fitre  soustrait  de  la  somme  totale  daos  le  sommaire  annexe,  si  le  tribunal  aocorde 
les  redamationf  dea  baleiniers  pour  la  peche  perspective  et  pour  rinterrnptlon  dn  voyage. 

B.— Les  reclamationa  pour  les  gages  des  omders  et  des  hommes  dea  navires  marchanda  ainsi  detrulta 

on  deteuaa,  eatimeea  d'aprds  les  preaves  soumises,  s*eidvent  k 408,070  00 

Qaelqnes-ona  dee  navirea  detniitB  ou  detenus  etaient  ear  lest.  En  tous  cae  pareils,  nons  insistons 
ear  ce  que  le  tribunal  nous  accorde  le  total  des  gagee  reclames.  Fluaienrs,  on  mteie  la  phipart.  des 
navires  etaient  charges  de  fret  Dans  tons  les  caa  oil  1q  tribunal  est  coovaincu  que  le  fret  reclame 
est  fret  pur,  il  doit  accorder  lea  reclamationa  pour  gages :  mala  dans  tous  les  cas  oh  le  tribunal  est 
coQvaincu  que  la  reclamation  pour  ftet  est  pour  flret  omt,  il  doit  reftiser  d*accorder  les  reclamations 
poar  gagea.  Ceci  est  expose  d'une  manidre  trda-predse  dana  le  memorandum  qui  accompagne  nos 
tableaux. 

C.—Lea  estimations  des  reclamations  pour  les  effets  personnels  des  offlciers  et  des  hommes  des  navires 

ainsi  detrulta  ou  detenua  s'eidvent  a 481,000  00 

Les  Eiata-Unis  insistent  but  ce  qu^il  ienr  soit  accorde  la  somme  totale  de  cea  reclamations. 

Dt— Lea  tableaux  preaentes  par  ragentdes  Etats-Unis  coroprenaient  tous  les  navires  detmits  par  le 
Shenandoah,  ^epaia  que  cea  taoleaux  ont  ete  terminea  le  tribunal  a  decide  que  la  Qrande-Bretagne 
n^eat  pas  respoosable  des  actcs  du  Shenandoah  avant  sa  sortie  de  Melbourne.  Le  montant  dea  re- 
damatiouB  II  d^duire  par  suite  de  cette  decision  s'eidvell 468,890  49 

E.— n  y  a  une  erreur  palpable  de  la  part  du  coroptable  dans  le  tableau  intitule  ^'  Shenandoah,  supple- 
ment, clasee  A/*  Xa  valeur  eatimee  de  hnit  navirea  detenus  (c^est-i-dlrc,  $80,000  chacim)  fut  retenue 
par  le  comptable  par  m6earde,  et  Jointe  aux  chifftiea  de  la  colonne  des  totaux  de  pertes. 

Dans  la  discusaion  detaiuee  devant  le  tribunal,  on  ae  serait  aper^n  tout  de  saite  de  cette  erreur, 
qui  etalt  demenree  Inapercue  dans  la  hAte  des  preparatlft  pour  redieer  les  tableaux.  On  foumit  ci- 
Inelas  un  tableau  nonveaa  acua  le  mfime  titre.  Le  montant  de  cette  erreur,  qui  se  trouve  corrigee 
Icljcstde 640,000  00 

F«-L^expoee  revise  ci-Joint:  totaux  des  reclamations  oomparees,  cxhibe  cea  corrections  :  c'est-ll-dire, 
que  lea  montanta  D  et  E,  qui  a'eidvent  k  $1,008,890.49,  aont  dedults. 

(Test  aa  tribunal  k  decider  si  une  partle  quelconque  dea  montanta  A  et  B  dolt  etre  deduite. 

TOTAUX  DES  BtiCLAMATTONS  C0MPAB£ES. 


MonUate  rtdaaite  daoa 
let  tablMuiz  amMoaina. 

Mo&tanU   aeeordte  dana 
!•  rapport  iJoqM  i  I'ar- 
gnmant  briUnnlqne. 

AUhfnia X.         .-.t    X       Clflflfle  A                     ...r  . 

$1,814,986  99 

1,896,480  88 

8,809^876  10 

418,888  88 

188,807  78 

$460,898  00 

Claase   B 

618,588  00 

mnaoA    f! 

8,004,876  00 

Olasse  D  

186,081  00 

Classes  BetF 

47,860  00 

$6,677,090  08 

$8,867,678  00 

Florida,  y  eomnrifl  le  Clarence  Classe  A  .............  r .  - ..  t  -  -  r . 

$888,941  98 
589,179  10 

8,889,410  08 

188,939  17 

878,618  68 

91,886  10 

$108,569  00 

et  le  Tacottv.                            Classe  B  ♦ 

644,709  00 

ClaSSe      C. ....,.,..  r  .  r  ..,,,  r    ', 

1,776,876  00 

Clasae  D 

44,570  00 

CfUukatm  E  et  P .,...,.,  ^ ,,,,.,,, , 

61,860  00 

Claaae  Q 

$4,616,808  98 

1       $8,685,578  00 

*  Le  comptable.  qui  a  ftlt  rarraogement  dea  navhrea  dans  nos  tableaux,  a  place  dans  Ui  classe  C  deux  navires  qui 
auraient  dfTfitre  duis  la  clasae  B,  savoir : 

L'Oncida $471,849  18 

Le  Windward 88,698  00 

$494,447  18 

„ Cette  errear  corrigee,  la  somme  totale  de  la  classe  B  (sous  le  nom  da  Florida)  serait  de  $1,088,686.88,  et  de  la  classe 
C,  $1,844,968.00.    Comme  les  sommes  totales  des  reclamations  sons  le  nom  du  Florida  ne  seraient  aacunement 
cittagecs  par  la  correction  de  cette  erreur,  purement  formelie,  J'ai  pense  qn'il  ne  valait  pas  la  peine  de  changer  lea 
taWeauxdetaines. 
Kn  tous  cas  11  fiaut  njouter  rinteret  de  1%  par  an  Jusqu'au  Jour  du  palement  Indique  par  les  termes  du  tralte. 
VOL.  xn.— 17    L 
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TOTAUX  DBS  RECLAMATIONS  COMPABfiBS  (OonUnuU). 


Shenaadaah:  ChMse  A  et  Bappl^ment 
Bicapitnlatlon :  AlAl>ama 

Florida 

Shenandoah 


RteUmatioDS  actaeHea  des  fiUta-Unla  poor  lea  dfipensea  caae^ea  k  lear 
marine  par  saite  dea  actes  da  Florida,  de  TAlahaina  et  da  Sbenandoah. . . 


Rdclamatlona  prorenanfr  de  rinterraptlon  dea  Toyagea  et  dea  pertea  aur 
Mn^ilcea  en  perspective 


Montentt  rtcUmte  dans 
iMtabI 


$8,968,149  55 
8,657,600  08 
4,616,803  08 
8,968,149  56 


$14,487,148  51 
6,786,063  49 


$81,179,206  00 


$4,099,808  60 


aoxxAiia. 
Totaox  dea  r^lamatlona  (y  compris  lea  rSclamatlona  proTenant  de  rinterrnption  des  Yoyagea 

et  dea  pertea  aar  b^ndflcea  en  perapective) 

Si  lea  aoaditea  r6claniationa  aont  compriaee,  11  fiiat  d6dalre  (tide  A) 


Oa 

Totaax  dea  r^lamationa  (noo  comprialea  ditea  r^clamallona) 

Dana  le  caa  oil  ane  pareQle  Elimination  aeralt  iklte,  U  fiiadralt  i^oater  253^  anr  la  yaleor  de« 
Eqaipementa  {vide  le  memorandam  qal  accompagne  lea  tableaox) 


Bftntaati  aeoordte  daaa 
1«  rapport  ^oaU  i'Ur- 
gvBMkt  brltaBsiqM. 


$1,171,464  00 
8,967,678  00 
9,686,678  00 
1,171,464  00 


$7,074,715  00 
940,460  94 


$8,016,175  34 


$95,981,506  60 
688,247  90 


$94,608,961  00 


$91,979,906  90 
400,197  91 


$91,079,884  11 


After  deliberation,  the  tribunal  gave  ita  decbion 
aa  follows : 

The  tribanal  doea  not  see  lit  to  order  the  withdrawal  of 
the  tables  presented  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
as  reqaested  by  Lord  Tenteroen ;  bat  it  declares  that  it 
coneidera  these  documeatB  onlv  as  simple  elacidations, 
anch  aa  were  required  by  one  of  the  arbitrators,  Vlscoant 
d'ltajubi,  to  which  the  tribanal  will  give  sach  attention 
as  is  right 

The  tribunal  determined  to  devote  the  next  con- 
ference to  the  consideration  of  the  questions  con- 
cerning the  claims  for  **  expenditure  incurred  in 
pursuit  of  the  cruiaera,  nrospective  profltSj  freights, 
and  interest,"  and  declaed  to  deliberate  with  closea 
doors. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  as  one  of  the  arbitrators, 
declared  that  he  objected  to  this  latter  'decision. 

The  conference  was  then  aci^oumed  until  Thurs- 
day, the  29th  instant,  at  half-past  12  o'clock. 

FfiEDERlCK  SCLOPIS. 
J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN. 
ALEX.  FAVROT,  Seeretarff, 


en  and  the  interest  for  the  value  of  the  vessels  and 
their  outflt. 

As  to  the  claims  for  Arei^hts,  the  tribunal  unani- 
mouslv  decided  not  to  admit  of  the  gross  freight,  but 
only  tne  not  freight. 

The  tribunal  also  decided  to  consider  at  the  next 
conference  the  questions  concerning  the  valuation 
of  the  destroyed  vessels  and  the  claims  for  interest. 

Lastly,  the  tribunal  decided  to  adjourn  this  confer- 
ence until  Friday,  the  80th  instant,  at  12  o'clock,  and 
to  deliberate  again  with  closed  doors. 

FREDERICK  SCLOPIS. 
ALEX.  FAVROT,  Secreuuy. 


PROTOCOL    XXVII. 

Record  <f  the  Proeeedinqe  of  the  TribuncU  <^  Arbitration 
at  the  Tioentif-eeventh  Ooi\ferene&,  held  at  Gen^va^  in 
Switterlandy  on  the  2lith  qf  Auffuet,  1872. 

The  conference  was  held  with  closed  doors,  pur- 
suant to  ac^oumment.  All  the  arbitrators  were  pres- 
ent. 

The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read ;  the 
approval  and  signing  of  the  same  was  deferred  until 
the  next  meeting. 

The  tribanal  proceeded  to  consider  the  questions 
conoeminxr  the  ciiums  for  "  expenditure  incurred  in 

Eursuit   of  the  cruisers,  prospective    profits,  and 
•eights." 

J&  to  the  claims  for  expenditure  incurred  in  pur- 
suit of  the  cruisers,  a  majority  of  the  tribunal  de- 
cided to  reieot  them  as  comprised  in  the  costs  of  the 
war :  Mr.  Stampfli  and  Mr.  Adams  declared  them  to 
bo  admissible,  as  belonging  to  the  direct  losses,  re- 
serving to  appreciate  their  amount  according  to  the 
bases  laid  down  in  the  table  at  page  120  of  the  sev- 
enth volume  of  the  appendix  to  the  case  of  the 
United  States. 

As  to  the  claims  for  prospective  profits,  the  tribu- 
nal unanimously  decided  to  reject  them,  reserving, 
however^  the  questions  as  to  the  wages  for  the  whcJ- 


PROTOCOL    XXVIII. 
Seeordofihe  Proeeedinqs  of  the  THbunaX  of  Arbitrati/fn 
at  tho  Tkoonttf-eiahtk  Conference,  held  at  Genew^i^ 
SufUMcrland,  on  the  dOih  qfAugutt,  1872. 

The  conference  was  held  with  dosed  doors,  pur- 
suant to  adjournment  AH  the  arbitrators  were 
present 

The  protocol  of  the  twenty-sixth  conference  hav- 
ing been  corrected  was  approved,  and  the  protocol 
ot  the  last  conference  was  read  aud  approved,  and 
was  siened  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
tribunal. 

On  the  proposal  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  as 
one  of  the  aroitrators,  the  tribunal  permitted  that 
the  counsel  of  her  Britannic  Migesty  should  present, 
on  the  question  of  interest,  a  note  which  should  bo 
directly  communicated  by  the  agent  of  her  Britannic 
Mf^csty  to  the  agent  of  the  United  States,  in  order  that 
the  latter  may  prepare  a  reply  to  it,  if  he  thinks  fit 

The  tribunal  desired  that  these  two  communica- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  respective  a^nts  should  be 
presented  at  the  conference  which  will  be  held  with 
closed  doors  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  September,  at 
half-past  12  o'clock. 

The  tribunal  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
matters  submitted  to  them,  ^ind  unanlmousl^v  de- 
clared that  the  ^'  double claimt^^  should  bo  dismissed. 

The  tribunal  having  discussed  in  general  the 
award  of  a  gross  sum,  requested  Mr.  fetampfli,  one 
of  the  arbitrators,  to  present  for  the  next  conferenco 
copies  of  a  synoptical  table  which  he  has  prepared 
on  the  subject. 

The  conference  was  then  adjourned  until  Monday, 
the  2d  of  September,  at  half-past  12  o'clock. 

FREDERICK  SCLOPIS. 
ALEX.  FAVROT,  Secrctoiy. 
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PEOTOCOL    XXIX. 

Stoord  <f  ihs  Proesedingt  qf  the  TrUnmal  qf  ArbUration 
at  the  Ttcanty-iUr^  C&t^ermiee.  held  at  Geneva^  in 
SvciUerlandy  an.  the  M  t/Septmnber,  1872. 

The  conference  was  held  with  closed  doors,  pur- 
suant to  a^jouminent.  All  the  arbitrators  were 
present. 

The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and 
approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  tribumu.  Count  Solopls,  as  president 
of  the  tribanal.  acknowledged  the  receipt,  by  the 
arbitrators,  of  tno  note  presented  by  the  agent  of  her 
Britannic  Migesty  on  the  question  of  interest,  and 
of  the  reply  to  the  same,  presented  by  the  agent  of 
the  United  States. 

The  tribunal  then  proceeded  to  consider  that  ques- 
tion, and  a  minority  of  four  to  one  decided  that  in- 
terest should  be  admitted  as  an  element  in  the  calcu- 
lation for  the  award  of  a  sum  in  gross. 

Mr.  Stampfli,  as  one  of  the  arbitrators,  presented 
to  the  tribunal  copies  of  the  s^o^tical  table  which 
he  had  prepared  as  a  proposition  lor  the  determina- 
tion of  a  sum  in  gross : 

XSTIlUn  OF    VB.   8TAMPFLI  FOR  THK  DETEBlflNAnON 
OF  A  BUM  IX  GROSS. 


Amoimtof  daims.. 

ExpeDditore  in  pnr- 

Bait 


ProFpectfye  profits 
and  intermption 
ofToyage 


After  th«LuC 

AnMrlcaa 

Tab!*. 


$14,437,000 

6,785,000 
4,000.100 


Britbb  Allow. 


$7,074,000 

940,000 
Struck  oat 
as  each, 
bnt  for 
wages. . . . 
S5  per  cent 
on  the  val- 
nes  of  ves- 
sels   


$10,906,000 
Strnck  oat 

688,000 

400,000 


$11,898,000 


Bound  Bom $12,000,000 

hU^uifnm  Jan,  1, 1864,  to  Sept,  15, 1878. 

1.   At  6  per  oentl 
daring  eight  years  1  8  x  $600,000= $4,800,000 
and  e^bt  and  one- 1 H  x     60,000=     4S5,000 


half  months. 


$5,2S5,000 
17,225,000 


Erentnally  one  yearns  interest  more .    $17,825,000 

S.  At  6  per  ceat.1 
daring  eight  years  1 8  x  $7SO,000=$5,760,000 
and  eigfatand  one- f8ix    60,000=     510,000 

half  months  J  

6,270,000  $18,270,000 

Erentoally  one  yearns  interest  more $18,990,000 


S.  At  7  per  cent' 
daiine  eight  years 
and  e^bt  ana  one- 
half  months 


8  x$840,000=$6,720,000 
*'6ix     70,000=     696,000 


7,816,000  $10,815,000 
ETentoally  one  yearns  interest  more 840,000 

20,166,000 

Ronnd  earn $20,000,000 

Sir  Alexander  Cockbum^  as  one  of  the  arbitrators, 
then  presented  the  following  memorandum  on  Mr. 
Stampfli's  estimate : 

KEKORAKDTTlf  OS  KB.  ffTAMPFLI^S  ESTIlfATE. 

The  flgores  in  Mr.  Stftmpfll's  paper  require  some  mate- 
rial corrections,  as  to  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  pointed 
ODt  there  can  be  no  doubt 

^  The  total  claim  by  the  United  States,  of  $14,487,000,  will 
he  found,  on  an  inspection  of  the  United  States  tables,  to 
inclade  the  following  amoonts : 

a.  All  the  doable  daims.  without  exception,  notwlth- 
Btsnding  the  clear  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 


the  tribunal  that  they  were  to  be  struck  out.  These  dou- 
ble claims  amount  to  $1,688,248. 

b.  The  gross  freights  of  the  merchant-vessels,  amount- 
ing to  $1,007,158,  as  to  whleh  the  tribanal  has  decided 
that,  at  the  utmost,  only  half,  that  is  to  say  $508,676, 
should  be  allowed, 

e.  The  new  claim  of  $1,450,000,  advanced  for  the  first 
time  on  the  19th  of  August  last,  as  to  which  claim  Mr. 
StAmpfli  declared  he  would  exclude  it  from  consideration. 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  new  claim  comprises, 
over  and  above  the  entirely  unsupported  claims  for  eliares 
of  vessels,  and  for  additional  personal  effects,  the  claims 
for  wages  extending  over  very  long  and  varying  periods. 
The  tribanal  has  decided  that  one  year's  waees  in  aspect 
of  the  whalers  are  to  be  allowed  in  lien  or  prospective 
catch.  For  this  one  year's  wages,  Mr.  Stftmpfli  has  made 
a  separate  allowance  of  $688,000  (an  allowance  which  can 
be  shown  to  be  excessive  by  at  levst  $88,000),  and  he  has 
therefore  Included  in  his  calculation  the  claim  for  wages 
twice  over. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  Mr.  Stftmpfli,  while  he  exdndes 
some  of  the  items  of  claim  which  the  tribunal  has  disal- 
lowed, has  omitted  to  strike  out  the  other  items  against 
which  the  tribunal  has  pronounced  its  opinion  ;  but  it  is 
equally  dear  tliat  all  the  disallowed  items  must  be  ex- 
clnded  before  a  comparison  can  be  fkdrly  or  nsefally  made 
between  the  United  States  claim  and  the  British  esti- 
mate. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  deduct 
ttom  the  United  States  claim  the  three  amounts  specified 
in  paragraphs  a,  b,  and  e,  respectively,  which  will  leave, 
as  is  shown  by  the  annexed  table,  a  jproperly-reduced 
claim  of  $10,801,824,  as  against  the  British  estimate  of 
$7,466,764,  if  the  difference  between  paper  and  gold  cur- 
rency be  for  the  present  purpose  disregarded. 

It  mast,  however,  be  carenilly  borne  in  mind  that  the 
claim  of  $10,801,824  includes  the  following  items : 

1.  A  aaim  qf  $660,021  for  secured  eaminffa^  which 
ouKht,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  be  reduced  bv  an  amount  equiv- 
alent to  tne  wear  and  tear  of  the  whuers  and  dieir  out- 
fits, and  the  consumption  of  stores,  which  must  have 
taken  place  before  these  earnings  coold  be  secured,  and 
for  wmch  a  deduction  should  be  made,  inasmuch  as  the 
fhli  oriidnal  values  of  the  vessels  and  their  outfits  have 
been  aIlo\76d 

2.  The  CUdnu  in  respect  of  the  Merchant-vessels.— Thene 
are  valued  in  the  United  States  tables  at  more  than  |60 
per  ton,  on  the  average,  although,  according  to  the  well- 
Known  oflScial  report  presented  to  Coneress  in  1870,  the 
cost  of  a  first-class,  perfectly  new  American  vessel,  made 
ready  for  sea,  did  not  average  that  amount  per  ton,  and 
although,  according  to  the  same  report,  the  average  value 
of  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  was,  tn 
1861,  only  $41,  and  has  D<Mni  since  only  $&per  ton. 

8.  The  aaims  in  respect  qf  cargoes^  me  insurancee,  com- 
missions, and  profits  of  the  same,  which  profits  are  some- 
times claimed  at  the  rate  of  twenty,  fifty,  and  even  one 
hundred  per  cent.  The  various  Important  considerations 
mentioned  at  paee  18  of  the  British  report,  and  the  fact 
that  numerous  claims  for  cargoes,  presented  for  the  first 
t|rae  in  April  last,  are  unsupported  by  any  Touchers,  bills 
of  lading,  or  like  documents,  undoubtedly  require  that  a 
very  considerable  reduction  should  be  made  under  this 
bead. 

4.  Several  large  dUAms  not  supported  by  any  affidavit  or 
declaration  on  oath. 

6.  Numerous  clearly  extravagant  claims  specified  In  the 
British  reports,  such  as  the  claim  of  $7,000  oy  a  harpoon- 
er,  for  personal  injuries  ;  the  daim.  by  a  passenger,  of 
$10,000.  for  loss  of  oflSce  as  consul ;  all  the  numerous 
claims  by  the  masters  of  whalers  for  wages,  sometimes  at 
the  rate  of  $15,000  or  $20,000  a  year,  and  wliich  are,  of 
course,  superseded  by  Mr.  St&mpfli^s  allowance  of  $688,- 
000 ;  and  many  other  equally  exorbitant  claims,  more  par- 
ticulariy  specified  In  the  British  reports. 

From  these  considerationB,  it  is  manifest  that  more 
than  ample  Justice  will  be  done  to  the  United  States  by 
taking  a  mean  between  the  dalm  of  $10,801,824  and  the 
British  estimate  of  |7,464,764,  and  by  adding  thereto  the 
allowance  of  $688,000  in  lieu  of  prospective  catoh. 

Mr.  Stftmpfli  has  also  added,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
26  per  cent,  on  the  values  of  the  whalers,  an  addition 
which  can  t>e  easily  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  altogether 
allowing,  over  and  above  the  original  values  of  the 
whalers  and  their  outfits,  a  percentage  exceeding  90  per 
cent,  and  this  although  the  question  of  interest  is  still 
left  open  to  the  decision  of  the  tribunal. 

Admitting,  however,  this  extraordinary  addition  of  26 
per  cent.,  and  the  excessive  estimate  of  the  wages.  It  is 
shown  by  the  annexed  tables  that,  if  Mr.  Stfimpfl^s  figures 
be  properly  corrected,  the  estimate  would  scarcely  ex- 
ceea  $10,000,000,  even  without  any  allowance  being:  made 
for  the  great  difference  between  the  values  of  the  paper 
and  the  gold  currency. 
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Mr.  Stftmpflrg  calcnlationB  of  iDterest  (snppOBing  in-  lowed  for  payment  by  the  treaty,  they  wonld  te  doing  In- 
terest to  be  allowed)  are  made  at  the  altematlve  rates  of  directly  what  they  have  no  aatoorlty  to  do  directiy,  and 
5,  6,  and  7  per  cent.,  for  the  period  of  eight  and  one-half  would  (It  Is  submitted)  be  contravening  the  true  intent 
years,  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1864,  to  the  15th  of  Sep-  of  the  treaty,  and  chaining  interest  where  it  was  the  in- 
tember,  1872.  tentlou  of  the  tready  that  Interest  should  not  be  paid. 

Bnt  to  this  he  proposes  to  add  another  year's  interest  This  is  the  more  objectionable  because  it  is  proposed 

for  the  period  of  delay  in  pavment  after  the  date  of  the  to  charge  a  whole  year's  interest,  at  either  6,  6,  or  7  per 

award  which  is  allowed  by  tne  treaty.  cent.,  whereas  the  British  Gfovemment  has  the  option, 

The  tribunal  has  no  power,  under  the  tteaty,  to  award  under  the  treaty,  to  pay  the  sum  awarded  at  any  time 

payment  of  a  gross  sum  with  interest.     The  amount  ioithin  the  year  allowed  for  that  purpose^  and  might  cer- 

awarded  is  to  be  paid  without  interest,  and,  if  the  tribun-  tainly  raise  the  roonev  (if  that  operation  were  neccs- 

al  were  to  add  a  year's  interest  to  the  ctosb  «>nm  which  sary)  at  a  considerably  lower  rate  of  interest  than  6  per 

they  would  otherwise  award,  in  respect  of  the  year  al-  cent. 

TABLE   IN  REFERENCE  TO  TEffi  ESTIlfATE  OF  MR.   BTAMFFLI. 

Total  United  States  claim  in  the  last  revised  tables $14,487,143 

Necessary  redactions  to  be  made  fh>m  the  above  rapposed  total : 

Double  claims $1,683,343 

New  claims 1,450,000 

One  half-gross  freight 608,676 

8,685,819 

Making  the  total  reduced  claim $10,801,824 

Asagainst  the  British  estimate  of 7,464,764 

The  mean  of  these  two  sums  is $9,133,044 

Add  to  this  Mr.  StAmpfli's  allowances  in  lieu  of  prospective  catch: 

One  year's  wages $588,000 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  values  of  vessels 400,000 

-     ♦  968,000 

$10,121,044 

The  tribunal  also  considered  the  question  of  the  Viscount  d'ltiguba,  as  one  of  the  arbitntors,  made 

award  of  a  sum  in  gross.  the  following  statement : 

After  a  detaUed  deliberation,  a  minority  of  the  tn-  Viscount  d'ltajnba,  while  sisoing  the  decision,  re- 

bunal  of  four  to  one  deoided,  under  the  V  Ilth  Article  marks,  with  regard  to  the  recital  concerning  the  S1^>ply 

of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  to  award  in  gross  the  of  coals,  that  he  Is  of  opinion  that  every  government  li 

sum  of  $16,506,000.  to  be  paid  in  gold  bv  Great  Brit-  ^  ^  ftxruish  to  the  belllgepents  more  or  less  of  that 

ain  to  the  United  States,  in  the  time  and  manner  pro-  artic'®* 

vided  by  the  said  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  .  The  tribunal  resolved  that  the  decision  should  be 

The  conference  then  adjourned  imtil  Friday,  the  sijfned  at  the  next  conference,  which  was  to  be  held 

6th  inst.,  at  half-past  12  o'clock,  to  be  held  with  ^ith  open  doors,  and  ac^oumed  until  Saturday,  the 

closed  doors.     FREDERICK  SCLOPIS.  l^th  instant,  at  half-past  12  o'clock. 

ALEXANDER  FAVROT,  Sec'y.  FREDERICK  SCLOPIS. 

ALEX.  FAVROT,  Secretary. 

PROTOCOL  XXX.  

JBsoard  0/ ths  ProMsdinffs  qf  the  Tribunal  0/ ArbOration  PROTOCOL  XXXII. 

at  the  Thirties  Conference  held  at  Geneva^  in  Switaer-  Record  qf  fhe  Proceedinge  qf  the  T\rSbunai  of  Arbitration 

land^  on  the  W^  qf  September^  1872.  at  the  Thirty-second  Conference  held  at  Geneva,  in 

The  conference  was  held  with  closed  doors  pur-  SwU^erlaiid,  on  the  14th  qf  September,  181i. 
suant  to  adjournment.     All   the  arbitrators  were  The  conference  was  held  with  open  doors,  pur- 
present.  Buant  to  a^iournment.    All  the  arbitrators  and  the 

The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and  agents  of  the  two  governments  were  present, 

approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  sec-  The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and 

cretary  or  the  tribunal.  approved,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 

The  tribunal  proceeded  to  consider  a  draught  of  retaiy  of  the  tribunal, 

their  decision.  The  president  then  presented  the  decision  of  the 

At  the  request  of  the  tribunal,  Mr.  Adams  and  Sir  tribunal  on  the  question  of  the  **  Alabama  claims," 

Alexander  Cockburn  kindly  undertook  to  provide  and  directed  the  secretary  to  read  it;  which  was 

for  the  translation  into  English  of  the  French  text  done,  and  the  decision  was  signed  by  Mr.  Charies 

of  this  act  of  decision.  Francis  Adams,  Count  Frederick  Solopis,  Mr.  Jacques 

The  conference  was  then  adjourned  until  Monday,  Stampfli,  and  Viscount  d'lti^uba,  arbitrators,  in  the 

the  9th  instant,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  to  oo  presence  of  the  agents  of  the  two  governments, 

held  with  closea  doors.  ,  A  copy  of  the  decision  thus  signed  was  deliv- 

FREDERICK  SCLOPIS.  ered  to  each  of  the  agents  of  the  two  governments, 

ALEX.  FAVROT,  Seoretaiy.  respectively,  and   the  tribunal  decided  to  have  a 

third  copy  placed  upon  record ;  they  further  decided 

PROTOCOL  XXXI.  that  the  decision  should  be  printed  and  annexed  to 

Reoord  of  the  Proceedlnm  of  the  DHbunaJ  qf  Arbitration  ^^^  present  protocol. 

at  ths  Thirty-Oret  Conference  held  at  Geneva,  in  Switaer-  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  as  one  of  the  arbitrators. 

land,  on  them  of  September,  18T2.  having  declined  to  assent  to  the  decision,  stated  the 

The  conference  was  held  with  closed  doors  pursuant  grounds  of  his  own  decision,  which  the  tribunal 

to  adjournment.    All  the  arbitrators  wore  present.  ordered  to  be  recorded  as  an  annex  to  the  present 

The  protocol  of  the  last  conference  was  read  and    protocol.* 

S?^'oh\°e^Xnlf '^  ^^  ^^^  president  and  sec-  •This  paper  was  not  annexed  to  the  official  protocol 

cretary  of  the  tribunal.                ^       ^    ,_,  delivered  to  the  agent  of  the  United  Stotes.    A  paper  en- 

Mr.  Adams  and   Sir  Alexander  Cockburn   pre-  titled  "Reasons  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbnm  for  dissent- 

sented  the  English  translation  of  the  act  of  decision,  '"?  ^^om  the  Award  of  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  "  was 

which  they  had  kindly  undertaken  to  prepare.  published  In  the  supplement  to  the  London  GoMttie  of 

The  tribunal  definitely  adopted  the  act  of  deoi-  ?SES?^®J  ^  ^^..*5^*  \^^^^  ^i  *5i^  ''r?"]**®!^'  ***« 
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The  tribuniil  resolved  to  request  the  Council  of  In  virtue  of  the  decision  made  hj  the  tribunal  at 

State  of  Geneva  to  receive  the  archives  of  the  tiibu-  its  first  session,  the  counter-case  and  additional  doc- 

nal  and  to  place  them  amonff  its  own  archives.  uments,  correspondence,  and  evidence  referred  to  in 

The  president,  Ck)unt  ScTopis,  then  directed  the  Article  IV.  of  the  said  treaty  were  delivered  by  the 

secretary  to  make  im  the  recoxd  of  the  proceedings  respective  agents  of  the  two  parties  to  the  secretary 

of  the  tribunal  at  this  thirty-second  and  last  con-  of  the  tribunal  on  the  15th  of  April,  1872,  at  the 

ferenoe,  as  far  as  completed;  which  was  done,  and  chamber  of  conference,  .at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  of 

the  record  having  been  read  and  approved,  was  Geneva. 

signed  by  the  president  and  secretaiy  of  the  tribu-  The  tribunal,  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  ad- 

n^  and  the  agents  of  the  two  governments.  joumment  passed  at  their  second  session,  held  on 

Thereupon  the  president  declared  the  labors  of  the  16th  of  December,  1871,  reassembled  at  Geneva 

the  arbitratOFS  to  be  finished  and  the  tribunal  to  be  on  the  16th  of  June,  1872 ;  and  the  agent  of  each  of 

dissolved*                 FBEDEBIOK  SOLOPIS.  the  parties  duly  delivered  to  each  of  the  arbitrators, 

J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS.  and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party,  the  printed  ar- 

TENTERDEN.  gument  referred  to  in  Article  IV.  of  the  said  treaty. 

ALEX.  FAVBOT,  Secretary.  The  tribunal  having  since  fully  taken  into  their 

.___  consideration,  the  treaty,  and  also  the  cases,  counter- 
cases,  documents,  evidence,  and  arguments,   and 

DECISION  AND  AWARD  likewise  all  otiier  communications  made  to  them  by 

JiadB  ly  Os  THbunal  qf  ArbOraUon  eansUtuied  by  the  two  parties  during  the  progress  of  their  sittings, 

VirtUfB  of  iht  Firit  JrUcls  (^  ths  Treaty  concluded  at  and  havmg  impartialiy  and  carefully  examined  the 

Wcuhiiniftoti  Hu  %th  <^  May^  1871,  h^wetn  ths  ViUUd  same, 

^Sf^^J'C^^^^^J'I^  Ji^Jf^*^  i*f  ^*^  ^  *^  Has  arrived  at  the  decision  embodied  in  the  present 

UftUed  EinQdom  <^  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  award  : 

The  United  States  of  America  and  her  Britannio  Whereas,  having  regard  to  the  Vlth  and  Vllth 

Migesty  having  agreed  by  Article  L  of  the  Treaty  articles  of  the  said  treaty,  the  arbitrators  are  bound 

concluded  and  signed  at  Washington  the  8th  of  May,  under  the  terms  of  the  said  Vlth  article,  "  In  decid- 

1871,  to  refer  all  the  claims  "  generically  known  as  ing  the  matters  submitted  to  thorn,  to  be  governed 

the  Alabama  claims ''  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  to  by  the  three  rules  therein  specified  and  by  suchprin- 

be  composed  of  five  arbitrators  named :  ciples  of  international  law.  not  inconsistent  there- 

Ono  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with,  as  the  arbitrators  shall  determine  to  have  been 

One  by  her  Britannic  Majesty,  applicable  to  the  case ; " 

One  by  hia  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  And  whereas  the  »*  due  diligence »'  referred  to  in 

One  by  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  the  first  and  third  of  the  said  rules  ought  to  be  exer- 

One  by  his  Mi^esty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil :  cised  by  neutral  governments  in  exact  proportion  to 

And  the  President  of  the  United  States,  her  Bri-  the  risks  to  which  either  of  the  belligerents  may  be 

tannic  Mfgesty,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  the  exposed,  from  a  failure  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of 

President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  his  Ma-  neutrality  on  their  part ; 

jesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil   having  respectively  And  whereas  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the 

named  their  arbitrators,  to  wit :  facta  constituting  the  subject-matter  of  the  present 

^  The  President  of  the  United  States,  Charles  Fran-  controversy  arose  were  of  a  nature  to  call  for  the  ex- 

cis  Adams,  Esquire ;  ercise  on  the  part  of  her  Britannic  Migesty's  Govern- 

Her  Britannio  Majesty,  Sir  Alexander  James  Ed-  ment  of  all  possible  solicitude  for  the  observance  of 

mund  Cockbum,  baronet,  a  member  of  her  Majesty's  the  rights  and  the  duties  Involved  in  the  proclama- 

Privj  Council,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England ;  tion  of  neutrality  issued  by  her  Majesty  on  the  18th 

Hia  Mijest^  the  King  of  Italy,  his  Excellency  day  of  May,  18^1 ; 

Count  Frederic  Sdopis,  of  Salerano,  a  knight  of  the  And  whereas  the  effects  of  a  violation  of  neutrality 

Order  of  the  Annunciata,  minister  of  state,  senator  committed  by  means  of  the  construction,  equipment, 

of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  armament  of  a  vessel  are  not  done  away  with  by 

The  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  M.  any  commission  which  the  government  or  the  bel- 

James  Stampfli:  ligerent  power,  benefited  by  the  violation  of  neutral- 

Uis  Muesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  his  Excellency  ity,  may  afterward  have  granted  to  that  vessel ;  and 

Marcos   Antonio   d^Ajraigo,  Viscount   d'ltiguba,  a  the  ultimate  step,  bv  which  the  offence  is  completed, 

Sandee  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  member  of  the  cannot  be  admissible  as  a  ground  for  the  absolution 

>unotl  of  the-Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  his  envoy  ex-  of  the  offender,  nor  can  the  consummation  of  his 

traordinary  and  minister  plenipotentianr  in  France.  tVaud  become  Uie  means  of  establishing  his  inno- 

And  the  five  arbitrators  above  named  having  as-  cence; 

sembled  at  Geneva  (in  Switzerland)  in  one  of  the  And  whereas  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality  ac- 

chambers  of  the  Hotel  de  VUle  on  the  15th  of  Be-  corded  to  vessels-of-war  has  been  admitted  into  the 

oember,  1871,  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  law  of  nations,  not  as  an  absolute  right,  but  solely  as 

second  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  of  the  a  proceeding  founded  on  the  principle  of  courtesy 

8t)i  of  May  of  that  ^ear,  and  having  proceeded  to  the  and  mutual  deference  between  oifferent  nations,  and 

inspection  and  verification  of  their  respective  pow-  therefore  can  never  be  appealed  to  for  the  protection 

ers,  which  were  found  duly  authenticated,  the  Tribu-  of  acts  done  in  violation  of  neutrality ; 

nal  of  Arbitration  was  declared  duly  organized.  And  whereas  the  absence  of  a  previous  notice  can- 

The  agents  named  by  each  of  the  high  contracting  not  be  regarded  as  a  failure  in  any  consideration  re- 

partiea,  Dy  virtue  of  the  same  Article  II.,  to  wit :  quired  by  the  law  of  nations,  in  those  cases  in  which 

For  the  United  States  of  America,  John  C.  Bsn-  a  vessel  carries  with  it  its  own  condemnation ; 

eroit  Davis,  Esquire ;  And  whereas,  in  order  to  impart  to  any  supplies 

And  for  her  Britannio  Migestv,  Charles  Stuart  of  coal  a  character  inconsistent  with  the  second  rule, 

Aubrey,  Lord  Tenterden,  a  peer  or  the  United  King-  prohibiting  the  use  of  neutral  ports  or  waters,  as  a 

dom,  companion  of  the  Most  Honorable  Order  of  the  oase  of  naval  operations  for  a  belligerent,  it  is  neces- 

Bath,  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  sary  that  the  said  supplies  should  be  connected  with 

Afliiirs ;  special  circumstances  of  time,  of  persons,  or  of  place, 

Whose  powers  were  found  likewise  duly  authenti-  which  may  combine  to  give  them  such  cnaracter ; 

cated,  then  delivered  to  each  of  the  arbitrators  the  And  whereas,  with  respect  to  the  vessel  called  the 

printed  case  prepared  by  each  of  the  two  parties,  Alabama,  it  clearly  results  from  all  the  facts  relative 

accompanied  oy  the  documents,  the  official  corre-  to  the  construction  of  the  ship  at  first  designated  by 

spondence,  and  other  evidence  on  tvhich  each  relied,  the  number  290  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  its 

in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  third  article  of  equipment  and  armament  in  the  vicinity  of  Terceira 

the  said  treaty.  through  the  agency  of  the  vessels  called  the  Agrip- 
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pina  and  tho  Bahama,  dispatcbod  fVom  Great  Britain 
to  that  end,  that  the  British  Government  failed  to 
use  due  diligence  in  the  performance  of  its  neutral 
obligations  ;  and  especially  that  if  omitted,  notwith- 
standing the  warning  and  official  representations 
made  by  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States 
during  tho  construction  of  the  said  number  290,  to 
take  in  due  time  any  effective  measures  of  preven- 
tion, and  that  those  orders  which  it  did  give  at  last, 
for  the  detention  of  the  vessel,  were  issued  so  late 
that  their  execution  was  not  practicable ; 
r  And  whereas,  after  the  escape  of  that  vessel,  the 
measures  taken  for  its  pursuit  and  arrest  were  so  im- 
perfect as  to  lead  to  no  result,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  considered  suffloient  to  release  Great  Britain  from 
the  responsibility  already  incurred ; 

And  whereas,  in  despite  of  the  violations  of  the 
neutrality  of  Great  Britain  committed  by  the  *'  290," 
this  same  vessel,  later  known  as  the  Confederate 
cruiser  Alabama,  was  on  several  occasions  freely  ad- 
mitted into  the  ports  of  colonies  of  Groat  Britain,  in- 
stead of  being  proceeded  against  as  it  ought  to  have 
been  in  any  ana  every  port  within  British  jurisdic- 
tion in  which  it  might  have  been  found ; 

And  whereas  the  Government  of  her  Britannio 
Mt^esty  cannot  justify  itself  for  a  failure  in  due  dili- 
gence on  the  plea  of  insufficiency  of  tho  legal  means 
of  action  which  it  possessed : 

Four  of  the  arbitrators,  for  the  reasons  above  as- 
signed, and  the  fifth  for  reasons  separately  assigned 
by  him. 

Arc  of  opinion — 

That  Great  Britain  has  in  this  case  failed,  by  omis- 
sion, to  fulfil  the  duties  prescribed  in  the  first  and 
the  third  of  the  rules  established  by  the  Vlth  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

And  whereas,  with  respect  to  the  vessel  called  the 
Florida,  it  results  from  all  the  facts  relative  to  the 
construction  of  the  Oreto  in  the  port  of  Liverpool, 
and  to  its  issue  therefVom,  which  facts  failed  to  in- 
duce the  authorities  in  Great  Britain  to  resort  to 
measures  adequate  to  prevent  the  violation  of  tho 
neutrality  of  that  nation,  notwithstanding  the  warn- 
ings and  repeated  representations  of  tho  agents  of 
the  United  States,  that  her  Mfgestv's  Government 
has  failed  to  use  due  diligence  to  fulfil  tho  duties  of 
neutrality ; 

And  whereas  it  likewise  results  from  all  the  facts 
relative  to  the  stay  of  the  Oreto  at  Nassau,  to  her  is- 
sue from  that  port,  to  her  enlistment  of  men,  to  her 
supplies,  and  to  her  armament,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  British  vessel  Prince  Alfred,  at  Green  Bay, 
that  there  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  British 
colonial  authorities ; 

And  whereas,  notwithstanding  the  violation  of  the 
neutrality  of  Great  Britain  committed  by  the  Oreto, 
this  same  vessel,  later  known  as  the  Confederate 
cruiser  Florida,  was  nevertheless  on  several  occasions 
freely  admittea  into  the  ports  of  British  colonies ; 

And  whereas  the  judicial  acquittal  of  the  Oreto  at 
Nassau  cannot  relieve  Great  Britain  from  the  re- 
sponsib'Uty  incurred  by  her  under  the  principles  of 
international  law :  nor  can  the  fact  of  the  entry  of  tho 
Florida  into  the  Confederate  port  of  Mobile,  and  of 
its  stay  there  during  four  months,  extinguish  the  re- 
sponsibility previously  to  that  time  incurred  by 
Great  Britain : 

For  these  reasons. 

The  tribunal,  by  a  majority  of  four  voices  to  one, 
is  of  opinion — 

That  Great  Britain  has  in  this  case  failed,  by  omis- 
sion, to  fulfil  the  duties  prescribed  in  the  first,  in  the 
second,  and  in  the  third  of  the  rules  established  by 
Article  VI.  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

And  whereas,  with  respect  to  the  vessel  called  the 
Shenandoah,  it  results  from  all  the  facts  relative  to 
the  departure  from  London  of  the  merchant-vessel 
the  Sea  Kinfi:,  and  to  the  transformation  of  that  ship 
into  a  Confederate  cruiser  under  the  name  of  the 
Shenandoah,  near  the  island  of  Madeira,  that  the 
Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  is  not  charge- 


able with  any  failure,  down  to  that  date,  in  the  use 
of  due  diligence  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  neutrality ; 

But  whereas  it  results  from  all  the  facta  connected 
with  the  stay  of  the  Shdnandoah  at  Melbourne,  and 
especifiJly  with  the  augmentation  which  the  British 
Government  itself  admits  to  have  been  clandestinely 
effected  of  her  force,  by  the  enlistment  of  men  with- 
in that  port,  that  there  was  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  at  that  place : 

For  these  reasons, 

The  tribunal  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion — 

That  Great  Britain  has  not  failed,  by  any  act  or 
omission,  to  fulfil  any  of  the  duties  prescribed  by 
the  three  rules  of  Article  VI.  in  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington^ or  by  the  principles  of  international  law  not 
inconsistent  therewith,  m  respect  to  the  vessel  oallod 
the  Shenandoah,  during  the  period  of  time  anterior 
to  her  entry  into  the  port  of  Melbourne ; 

And,  by  a  migority  of  three  to  two  voices,  the 
tribunal  decides  that  Great  Britain  has  failed,  by 
omission,  to  fulfil  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  second 
and  thira  of  the  rules  aforesaid,  in  the  case  of  this 
same  vessel,  from  and  after  her  entry  into  Hobson's 
Bay,  and  is  therefore  responsible  for  all  acts  com- 
mitted by  that  vessel  after  her  departure  from  Mel- 
bourne, on  the  18th  day  of  February,  18$5. 

And  so  far  as  relates  to  the  vessels  called — 

The  Tuscaloosa  (tender  to  the  Alabama), 
.  The  Clarence, 

The  Tacony,  and 

The  Archer  (tenders  to  the  Florida), 

Tho  tribunal  is  unanimously  of  opinion — 

That  such  tenders  or  auxiliary  vessels,  being  prop- 
erly rcgtmied  as  accessories,  must  necessarily  follow 
the  lot  of  their  principals^  and  be  submittea  to  the 
same  decision  which  appbes  to  them  respectivelv. 

And  so  far  as  relates  to  the  vessel  called  Retribu- 
tion. 

Tne  tribunal,  by  a  migority  of  three  to  two  voices, 
is  of  opinion — 

That  Great  Britain  has  not  failed  by  any  act  or 
omission  to  fulfil  any  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the 
three  rules  of  Article  VI.  in  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, or  by  the  principles  of  international  law  not  in- 
consistent therewith. 

And  so  far  as  relates  to  the  vessels  called — 

The  Georgia, 

The  Sumter, 

The  Nashville, 

The  Tallahasso  and 

The  Chickamauga,  respectively. 

The  tribunal  is  unanimously  of  opinion — 

That  Great  Britain  has  not  failed,  by  any  act  or 
omission,  to  fulfil  any  of  the  duties  prescribed  by 
the  three  rules  of  Article  VI.  in  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington^ or  by  the  principles  of  international  law  not 
inconsistent  therewith. 

And  so  far  as  relates  to  the  vessels  called — 

The  Sallio, 

The  Jefferson  Davis, 

The  Music, 

The  Boston,  and 

The  V.  H.  Joy,  respectively. 

The  tribunal  is  unanimously  of  opinion — 

That  they  ought  to  be  excluded  from  consideration 
for  want  of  evidence. 

And  whereas,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  particulars  of 
the  indemnity  claimed  by  the  United  States,  the 
costs  of  pursuit  of  the  Confederate  cruisers  are  not, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal,  properly  distm- 
guishabie  from  the  general  expenses  of  the  war  car- 
ried on  by  the  United  States : 

The  triounal  is,  therefore,  of  opimon,  by  a  major- 
ity of  three  to  two  voices — 

That  there  is  no  ground  for  awarding  to  the  United 
States  any  sum  by  way  of  indemnity  under  this 
head. 

And  whereas  prospective  earnings  cannot  properly 
be  made  the  suoject  of  compensation,  inasmuch  n's 
they  depend  in  their  nature  upon  future  and  uncer- 
tain contingencies : 
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The  tribiinal  is  nnanimoosly  of  opinion — 

That  there  is  no  ground  for  awarding  to  the  United 
Stated  any  sum  bj  way  of  indemnity  under  this  bead. 

And  whereas,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  equitable 
compensation  for  the  damages  which  have  been  sus- 
tained, it  is  necessary  to  set  aside  all  double  claims 
for  the  same  losses,  and  all  daims  for  ^^fross 
t'reights,"  so  far  as  they  exceed  **  net  freights ; " 

And  whereas  it  is  just  and  reasonable  to  allow  in- 
ti-rest  at  a  reasonable  rate : 

And  whereas,  in  acooroanoe  with  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  it  is  preferable 
to  adopt  the  form  of  adjudication  or  a  sum  in  gross, 
rather  than  to  refer  the  subject  of  compensation  for 
further  discussion  and  deliberation  to  a  board  of  as- 
sessors, as  provided  by  Article  X.  of  the  said  treaty : 

The  tribunal,  makmg  use  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  Article  VII.  of  the  said  treaty,  by  a 
majority  of  four  voices  to  one,  awards  to  the  United 
States  a  sum  of  $15,500,000  in  gold,  as  the  indemnity 
to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  all  the  claims  referred  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  tribunal^  oonformably  to  the  pro- 
vUions  contained  in  Article  VII.  of  the  aforesaid 
treaty. 

And,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Article  XI. 
of  (he  said  treaty,  the  tribunal  declares  that  ^^all  the 
claims  referred  to  in  the  treaty  as  submitted  to  the 
tribunal  are  hereby  fully,  perfectly,  and  finally  set- 
tled." 

Furthermore  it  declares,  that  "  each  and  every 
one  of  the  said  claims,  whether  thc^  same  may  or 
may  not  have  been  presented  to  'the  notice  of  or 
made,  preferred,  or  laid  before  the  tribunal,  shall 
hencef:^rth  be  considered  and  treated  as  finally  set- 
tled, barred,  and  inadmissible." 

In  testimony  whereof  this  present  decision  and 
award  has  been  made  in  duplicate,  and  signed  by 
the  arbitrators  who  have  given  their  assent  thereto, 
the  whole  being  in  exact  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  VII.  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
Made  and  concluded  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Ge- 
neva, in  Switzerland,  the  14th  day  of  the  month  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

CHARLES  FKANCIS  ADAMS. 
FBEDERICK  8CLOPI3. 
STAMFFLL 
VICOMTE  D'lTAJUBA. 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST.  The  twenty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  American  Christian 
Mimonary  Society  was  held  in  Louisville,  Ey., 
in  October.  The  board  of  managers  presented 
a  report  which  showed  that  the  collections  for 
home  missions  during  the  previous  year  had 
amonnted  to  $46,256.51,  and  that  the  mission- 
ary labors  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
had  resulted  in  the  addition  of  5,968  persons 
to  the  Church,  while,  owing  to  local  obstruc- 
tions, the  amounts  subscribed  in  some  of  tlie 
States  had  fallen  short  of  the  subscriptions  in 
1870-^1 ;  in  otlier  States  contributions  had 
been  increased.  In  Iowa  there  had  been  a 
gain  of  about  100  per  cent. ;  in  Illinois,  of  60 
pej  cent. ;  in  Indiana,  of  100  per  cent. ;  and  in 
Michigan,  of  160  per  cent.  The  board  of  man- 
agers recognized  among  the  indications  of  im- 
provement and  promises  of  future  prosperity-: 

1.  The  increased  interest  in  the  general  field  mani- 
fested by  the  home  ministry. 

2.  The  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  brethren 
pnerally  to  regard  the  Sunday-school  as  an  impor- 
tant department  of  missionary  work,  and,  as  such,  to 
push  forward  its  interests. 

8.  The  fact  that  a  number  of  the  State  societies  had 


resolved  to  raise  stated  amounts  for  missionary  work 
during  the  current  year. 

4.  The  growing  manifestations  of  a'religious  spirit 
in  all  of  the  conventions,  and  the  genenuly  evinced 
desire  to  cease  the  war  about  plans,  and  earnestly 
labor  in  accordance  with  the  plan  wmch  had  been 
adopted. 

The  report  treated  favorably  the  efforts 
which  had  been  made  to  establish  the  cause 
in  large  towns  and  cities.  With  the  aid  of 
the  State  missions,  churches  had  been  or- 
ganized during  the  year  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  To- 
ledo, 0.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Peoria  and  Gales- 
burg,  111.  The  Board  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  church-edifice  fund  to  grant  loans 
for  the  erection  of  houses  of  worship ;  the  en- 
dowment of  orphan  and  Bible-schools ;  and  the 
organization  of  a  self-sustaining  system  of  col- 
portage. 

At  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Society  a 
fund  had  been  subscribed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mission  in  Germany,  provided  a 
suitable  man  could  be  found  for  that  field. 
No  such  person  having  been  presented,  the 
Board  recommended  the  translation  of  tracts 
and  pamphlets  into  German,  and  their  circula- 
tion in  that  country.  This  recommendation 
was  adopted  by  the  convention.  Owing  to  a 
scarcity  of  means,  the  mission  in  Jamaica  had 
been  almost  entirely  abandoned  for  the  pre- 
ceding two  years.  The  brethren  in  that  island 
were  represented  as  still  adhering  to  their 
faith,  and  as  looking  to  the  United  States  for 
aid.  The  report  from  the  mission  enumerated 
16  stations,  678  members,  167  Sunday-school  pu- 
pils, 60  day-school  pupils,  eight  native  preach- 
ers in  good  standing,  and  24  additions  recently 
in  one  of  their  churches. 

The  convention  adopted  resolutions  declar- 
ing it  to  be  its  duty  *^  to  renew  the  work  of 
foreign  missions  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  to 
the  extent  practicable,"  and  determined  to  re- 
vive the  Jamaica  mission.  The  women  of  the 
churches  in  the  State  of  Indiana  were  expected 
to  look  after  its  financial  interests. 

The  expenditures  of  the  convention  during 
the  year  had  amounted  to  $60,098.97,  leaving 
the  treasury  empty,  but  not  in  debt. 

The  following  statistics  of  Sunday-schools 
were  presented : 


STATES. 


West  Virrfnla. 

New  York 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

minois 

Indiana 

All  others 


Total 2,450 


Nmaber  of 
Sdioolt. 


S5 
40 
175 
800 
816 
846 
600 
700 


Oflccnand 
Trnthen. 


SS5 
860 
1,676 
2,700 
2.885 
8,500 
6,000 
6,800 


BcfaoUn. 


S.S60 
8,500 
15,540 
27,000 
88,000 
46,000 
66,000 
6A,000 


28,495       258,290 


Except  from  Indiana,  Illinois,  New  York, 
and  Ohio,  these  figures  are  estimated. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA.  This  Con- 
federation has  not  yet  reached  the  extent  de- 
sired by  the  English  Government,  and  author- 
ized by  the  Imperial  Act  of  1867,  (80  and  81 
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Victoria).  The  oatlying  colonies  are  Prince  mediate  exception  to  its  main  features.  It 
Edward's  Island  and  Newfoundland,  from  was  contended  that  the  large  control  given  to 
neither  of  which  has  yet  come  any  formal  ap-  the  Government  was  without  parallel  in  the 
plication  to  unite  the  interests  of  the  island-  legislation  of  any  country ;  was  more  extra va- 
ers,  political,  financial,  and  social,  with  those  gant  than  was  ever  sought  for  hy  a  British 
of  the  larger  provinces.  A  somewhat  embaf-  ministry,  or  granted  by  a  British  Parliament ; 
rassing  amount  of  railway  debt  is  said  to  exist  that  its  practical  effect  would  be  to  render  or- 
just  now,  in  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  Do-  ders  in  Council  superior  to  law ;  that  the  will 
minion  politicians,  favorable  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Government  would  be  substituted  for 
of  this  crescent-shaped  settlement  (180  miles  the  sanction  of  the  people's  representatives; 
long  by  84  wide),  are  whispering  that  the  idea  and  that  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  an  im- 
of  the  poet,  ^*  My  poverty,  and  not  my  will,  mense  extent  of  land,  would  be  disposed  of  by 
consents,"  may  soon  again  be  realized  in  this  the  administration  of  the  day  in  secret  and  at 
world's  affairs.  British  Columbia  having  pleasure.  It  was  further  predicted  that,  it 
stipulated,  upon  entering  the  union,  that  a  rail-  being  allowable  under  the  bill  for  members 
way  leading  from  Ontario  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  Parliament  to  become  shareholders  in  the 
should  be  constructed  within  a  stated  period —  company,  a  certain  risk  of  foul  play — fraudu- 
ten  years — preliminary  steps  to  that  end  were  lent  expenditure,  to  be  followed  by  further 
taken  at  the  last  session  of  the  Dominion  Par-  subsidies — was  incurred.  The  proposed  route 
liament.  A  ^^  Pacific  Railway  "  Act  was  of  the  road  was  also  objected  to,  and  with  a 
passed  (Cap.  71),  providing  that  the  road  shall  force  of  argument  that  has  met  with  much 
be  built  by  a  private  company,  to  be  subsi-  popular  acceptance.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
dized  by  the  Government,  and  shall  extend  the  desire  of  British  statesmen  to  see  such  a 
from  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Nipissing  railway  passing  exclusively  through  ^^  British 
through  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  territo-  territory,"  but  the  question  will  and  must 
ries,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  thence  to  the  arise  on  this  continent.  In  what  direction  do 
shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  British  Colum-  the  commercial  advantages  most  abound  ? 
bia,  the  route  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  It  is  now  scarcely  denied  that  the  English 
the  Governor-General  in  Council.  The  com-  Government  erred  gravely  in  insisting  upon 
pany  must  be  possessed  of  a  capital  of  $10,-  what  ^as  deemed  a  **  miUtary  line "  for  the 
000,000 ;  the  work  must  be  commenced  before  Intercolonial  Railroad,  between  Halifax  and 
July  20,  1878,  and  completed  on,  or  before  Quebec.  The  Canadian  Governor-General  of 
the  same  date  in  1881.  Together  with  $80,-  the  day,  Lord  Elgin,  and  his  Council,  pointed 
000,000  from  the  Dominion  chest,  land  to  out  a  different  and  shorter  route,  but  the  im- 
the  extent  of  50,000,000  acres,  in  alternate  perial  authorities  regarded  it  as  too  near  the 
blocks  of  20  miles  deep,  in  Manitoba,  British  United  States,  and  stated  in  a  dispatoh  that 
Columbia,  and  the  Northwest  territories,  is  to  they  had  in  view  a  road  that  would  be  ^^  pe- 
bd  granted  to  the  chosen  company,  land  and  culiarly  available  for  military  purposes."  The 
money  to  be  given  in  portions  as  the  work  result  of  this  policy  has  not  only  been,  the  im- 
progresses.  The  name  of  the  company  under-  mediate  loss  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  but 
taking  this,  the  grandest  British  colonial  the  burdening  of  the  Dominion  with  a  proper- 
work  ever  entered  upon,  shall  thereafter  be  ty,  the  business  value  of  which  must  be  looked 
"  The  Canadian  Pacinc  Railway  Company,"  for  in  the  far-distant  future.  The  opponents 
and  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  Ottawa,  will  of  the  Pacific  line  not  only  argue  from  this  ex- 
be  their  chief  place  of  business.  It  is  com-  perience,  but  contend  that  the  military  ques- 
puted  that  this  railway,  extending  from  the  tion  has  less  application  now  than  ever.  The 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  through  British  terri-  colonial  policy  of  the  empire  has  undergone 
tory,  will  shorten  the  distance  between  China  an  almost  radical  change :  British  troops  have 
and  the  British  possessions  in  the  East  and  been  nearly  all  withdrawn;  and  the  forts  of 
Great  Britain  not  less  than  a  thousand  miles,  Quebec,  Isle  aux  Noix,  and  Fort  Henry,  at 
thus,  in  all  probability,  making  Canada  the  Kingston,  have  been  dismantled.  It  is  fair  to 
great  highway  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  na-  presume  from  this,  and  from  the  entente  cor- 
tions.  The  incidental  advantages  will,  of  diale  now  existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
course,  embrace  extensive  emigration  to  the  the  United  States,  that  all  apprehension  of  an 
long  line  of  country  over  which  the  road  will  attack  upon  Canada  has  ceased  to  exist,  and 
extend.  The  alternate  blocks  of  land  retmned  that  military  considerations  no  longer  consti- 
by  the  Government,  as  well  as  those  granted  tute  an  element  in  the  imperial  policy  tow- 
to  the  company,  will,  no  doubt,  be  available  ards  her.  Why,  then,  should  not  a  Dominion 
for  settlement  on  reasonable  terms,  and  yet  commercial  policy  have  full  and  fair  play? 
such  as  will  justify  the  calculations  fi»  to  re-  And,  therefore,  why  should  the  commercial 
munerative  returns  now  so  confidently  put  value  and  useMness  of  the  Pacific  Railway  be 
forth.  A  measure  so  comprehensive,  involv-  sacrificed  to  the  sentimental  desire  of  confin- 
ing so  many  and  such  important  interests  as  ing  its  route  to  the  north  side  of  Lake  Snperi- 
the  Pacific  Railway  Bill  could  not  become  or  ?  TMs  question,  and  the  general  policy  it 
a  law  without  opposition  and  debate.  The  involves,  has  recently  been  under  consider- 
anti-ministerial  party  in  Parliament  took  im-  ation  by  the  Dominion  Board  of  Trade,  at  its 
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third  animal  meeting  held  at  Ottawa,  when  it  Local  railway  enterprise  was  largely  pro- 
was  boldly  enunciated  that  "  the  commercial  moted,  especially  in  the  older  provinces  of 
interests  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the  Ontario  and  Quebec,  during  the  past  year.  In 
Saskatchewan  region,  demand  that  the  road  the  former,  the  roads  intended  to  traverse  the 
should  be  constructed  on  the  most  direct  line,  southern  side  of  the  peninsula  are  well  ad- 
on  that  best  adi^ted  for  commerce,  even  if  vanced :  the  Wellington,  Grey  &  Bruce  Rail- 
that  line  should  pass  through  a  portion  of  the  way  has  been  opened  to  Lake  Huron ;  the  nar- 
United  States."  Should  the  present  Dominion  row-gauge  roads  leading  from  Toronto  have 
Government  be  defeated  in  the  coming  session  also  made  progress;  the  municipalities  inter- 
of  Parliament,  as  it  is  judged  from  the  result  ested  have  voted  bonuses  to  the  Credit  Valley 
of  the  general  elections  to  the  House  of  Com-  Railway,  a  new  Toronto  enterprise,  and  to  the 
mons,  held  in  August  last,  they  may  be,  one  Hamilton  &  Northwestern  Railway,  the  ob- 
of  the  first  changes  will  no  doubt  be,  to  give  ject  of  which  is  to  connect  Hamilton  with 
practical  effect  to  those  enlightened  views.  Fol-  Georgian  Bay;  and  like  assistance  has  been 
loidogthis  act,  on  the  official  list,  are  the  titles  promised  to  the  Ontario  &  Quebec  Railway, 
of  several  railway  measures,  proposing  opera-  In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  North  Shore 
tions  starting  from  various  points  between  the  &  Northern  Colonization  scheme  has  just  been 
Dondnion  and  the  Pacifio  coast,  all  evidently  .perfected;  the  grant  of  $1,000,000  in  aid  of  it, 
having  in  view  connection  with  the  grand  in-  by  the  city  of  Montreal,  which,  owing  to  legal 
terooeanic  company ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  of  difficulties,  was  not  immediately  available,  has 
several  of  those,  as  well  as  of  other  projects,  for  been  legalized  by  the  Quebec  Legblature.  The 
which  charters  have  been  sought  at  Ottawa,  Intercolonial  Railway  is,  despite  many  difficult 
that  Pembina  is  their  point  of  departure.  ties,  making  good  progress ;  it  is  confidently 
The  8d  day  of  May  last  will  be  long  mem-  expected  that  upward  of  200  miles  of  it  will  be 
orable  in  Canada,  as  that  upon  which  Sir  completed  before  the  close  of  this  year.  Not- 
John  A.  Macdonald,  acting  as  First  Minister  withstanding  the  gloomy  prospect  as  to  the 
of  the  Dominion,  introduced  a  bill  togive  ef-  financial  future  of  this  route,  it  would  appear 
feet  to  those  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing-  that  the  work  of  construction  is  done  with 
ton,  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and  great  care.  The  bridges  are  all  to  be  of  iron. 
Great  Britain  in  1871,  which  affected  the  Do-  the  material  to  be  supplied  by  two  eminent 
minion  interesta  Sir  John^s  position,  and  tliat  firms,  the  Fairbaim  Engineering  Company,  in 
of  his  colleagues,  in  this  important  affair  of  England,  and  the  Phcenixville  Bridge  Compa- 
Btate,  was  much  exposed  to  attack.  The  act  ny,  in  Pennsylvania;  the  rails  will  bethrough- 
of  ceding  fishery-rights  of  almost  priceless  out  of  steel,  coming  from  the  best  rail-makers 
valae,  together  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  in  England.  The  rolling-stock  is  also  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  without  reciprocity  of  trade  be-  best  description ;  so  far,  it  consists  of  42  en- 
iag  secured,  or  even  an  acknowledgment  by  gines ;  6  first-class,  2  second,  8  baggage,  cars, 
the  United  States  commissioners  of  the  wrong  and  a  post-office. 

of  the  Fenian  incursions,  was,  at  first  blush.  In  introducing  his  budget  on  the  80th  of 
most  distasteful  throughout  the  length  and  April  last,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Sir  Francis 
breadth  of  the  Dominion ;  so  much  so,  that,  Hincks,  submitted  a  series  of  statements  of 
although  Sir  John  had,  as  joint  high  commis-  much  interest :  The  debt  of  the  Dominion  was 
siouer,  been  a  party  to  the  cession,  he  ulti-  shown  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  $80,000,000  ; 
mately  united  with  his  colleagues  in  Council,  there  had  been  expended  since  confederation, 
at  Ottawa,  in  an  earnest  prot^t  against  a  pol-  $8,081,008,  while  the  debt  had  only  increased 
icy  so  burtfol  to  the  a97umr|>rM^0,  and  so  pre-  $1,077,876;  the  revenue  for  the  year  was 
judicial,  as  it  was  believed,  to  the  best  interests  $19,885,560 ;  the  expenditure,  $15,628,081 ;  in 
of  his  country.  However,  the  timely  guaran-  two  years  the  imports  and  exports  had  in- 
tee  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  a  Pacific  creased  22  per  cent. ;  Canada  had  risen  to  the 
Hailway  loan  to  the  extent  of  £2,500,000  ster-  sixth  place  among  commercial  nations.  In 
Hog,  equal  to  more  than  $12,000,000,  had  a  consequence  of  proposed  large  expenditure 
pacific  effect.  Sir  John  announced  that  the  for  the  widening  of  canals,  etc.,  the  only  fiscal 
Government  had  been  favored  with  *'  a  sober  relief  granted  was  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on 
second  thought,"  and  his  personal  and  politi-  immigrants,  and  the  tea  and  coffee  duties,  the 
cal  following  in  the  House,  boldly  appealed  to,  latter  because  of  a  similar  resolution  having 
''to  accept  the  treaty  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  passed  the  United  States  Congress.  The  bank- 
of  the  empire,'^  rallied  to  his  support,  and  the  ing  interests  of  the  Dominion  continue  to  in- 
hill  was  carried  by  a  minority  of  66,  in  an  as-  crease,  proportionately,  of  course,  with  cora- 
semblage  of  176  members.  The  debate  was  merce.  In  June,  1871,  the  paid-up  capital  of 
marked  by  extraordinary  ability ;  the  speech  the  chartered  banks  was  upward  of  $86,000,- 
of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  displayed  ahnost  in-  000 ;  in  June,  1872,  it  was  near  $46,000,000  ; 
comparable  skill;  that  of  Mr.  Blake,  in  oppo-  the  discounts  show  an  increase  fVom  $82,199,- 
sition,  was  not  more  remarkable  for  clearness  708,  in  the  first  month  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  $1 07,- 
&Dd  force  than  for  deep  feeling — ^to  this  hour  854,114  in  the  last ;  the  probable  total  deposits 
he  denounces  the  treaty  as  an  ^*  appalling  are  not  less  than  $71,250,000,  not  taking  into 
^fSDsaction."  account  banks  which  decline  to  publish  ac- 
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coants,  not  being  required  by  their  charters  to  On  the  14th  June  last  the  fifth  and  last  session 

do  so.  Immigration  to  the  Dominion  does  not  of  the  first  Dominion  Parliament  was  brought 

increase  materially ;  the  returns  to  this  time  to  a  close ;  and,  consequently,  general  elections 

show  the  number  of  arrivals  in  1872  to  be  48,-  soon    after    followed.      The   many  contests 

958,  and  of  these  there  were  en  route  to  the  throughout  the  several  provinces  partook  of 

United  States,  so  far  as  ascertained,  81,617,  the  character  of  a  vital  struggle,  and  yet  were 

showing  an  increase  over  the  figures  of  1871  most  orderly.     The   aggregate   vote  would 

of  not  more  than  9,000.   The  Minister  of  Agri-  seem  to  be  favorable  to  the  present  cabinet, 

culture  accounts  for  this  paucity  by  "  the  re-  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  in  a  minority  in 

vival  of  trade  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  dis-  the  premier  Province  of  Ontario.    This  will 

turbed  state  of  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  "  to  lead  to  embarrassment ;  possibly,  to  final  defeat 

which  might  be  added  the  natural  desire  of  the  In  closing  Parliament  on  the  above  date,  the 

immigrant  to  seek  his  fortune  in  a  land  in  which  then  Governor-General,  Lord  Lisgar,  bade  the 

wealth  seems  most  to  abound,  the  Republic  of  country  farewell.     On  the  22d  of  the  same 

the  United  States.  month,  after  attending  a  banquet  at  Montreal 

A  change  of  administration  took  place  in  given  in  his  honor,  he  sailed  for  England, 

Ontario  about  the  close  of  last  year,  the  Hon.  bearing  with  him  the  reputation  of  a  just  and 

Edward  Blake,  as  premier  of  what  is  known  judicious  ruler,  and  a  man  of  blameless  pri- 

as  a  reform  cabinet,  replacing  the  Hon.  John  vate  life.    Three  days  later,  his  successor,  the 

Sandfield  Macdonald  and  his  colleagues.    Mr.  Earl  of  Dufferin,  also  a  peer  of  the  realm,  ar- 

Blake  has  since  resigned,  being  unable  under  rived  at  Quebec.    This  nobleman  is  already 

a  recent  law  to  hold  seats  both  in  the  Do-  highly  popular,  and  exhibits  qualities  that  are 

minion  and  the  Provincial  Parliaments,  and  likely  to  render  his  administration  honorable 

with  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  taking  a  part,  on  and  useful. 

an  early  occasion,  in  the  larger  affairs  of  the  The  most  prominent  names  in  the  yearns  Ca- 

government  at  Ottawa.    He  has  been  succeed-  nadian  obituary  are :  The  Hon.  John  Sandfield 

ed  by  the  Hon.  Oliver  Mo  watt,  who  resigned  Macdonald^or  four  years  Premier  of  Ontario ; 

his  place  as  one  of  the  Vice-Ohancellors  of  Hon.  J.  L.  Hathaway,  who  had  been  Premier 

Ontario  for  that  purpose,  a  new  and  somewhat  of  New  Brunswick ;  Hon.  W.  Garvie,  of  Nova 

startling  proceeding  under  the  British  system.  Scotia ;  and  Mr.  T.  0.  Street,  of  Ontario. 


EARTHQUAKES.  Earthquake-visitations,  California  and  Nevada  suffered  seriously 
in  the  year  1872,  were  frequent,  and  in  some  from  an  earthquake,  March  26th.  The  region 
instances  highly  calamitous,  involving  a  large  most  strongly  affected  was  the  eastern  and 
destruction  of  life  and  property.  The  first  (in  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the 
time)  of  these  phenomena  was  felt  over  a  con-  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  and  Tulare  YaUevs, 
siderable  part  of  Eastern  New  England  and  the  the  movement  extending  into  Mexico.  The 
St.  Lawrence  Valley,  the  limits  being  the  At- ,  time  of  the  first  shock  noted  at  Yisalia,  Inde- 
lantic  coast  at  Portland  and  Belfast,  Me.,  and  pendence,  and  Jackson,  was  2.10  a.  m.,  and  at 
points  about  200  miles  northeast  and  60  miles  white  Pine,  Nev.,  2.45.  The  disturbance 
southwest  of  Quebec.  The  disturbance  was  lasted  about  thirty  hours,  and  fiilly  1,000  dis- 
most  marked  at  Quebec :  new  walls  were  tinct  shocks  were  felt.  The  direction  of  the 
cracked,  and  large  fissures  caused  in  the  ice-  vibrations  was  generally  northwest  and  south- 
bridge  above  the  river — ^the  shock  occurring  west.  Owen's  River  Valley  was  the  most  af- 
there  at  7.54  p.  m.,  and  lasting  about  30  sec-  flicted.  At  the  village  of  Lone  Pine,  about  18 
onds,  accompanied  by  a  low,  rumbling  sound,  miles  south  of  Independence,  some  fifty  adobe 
There  were  two  distinct  shocks  at  Lancaster,  houses  were  shaken  to  pieces,  and  27  persons 
N.  H.,  each  of  a  few  seconds'  duration.  The  killed  and  84  much  iiynred;  frame  houses  did 
vibrations  were  well  defined  in  a  direction  not  fall.  At  Independence,  many  buildings 
nearly  east  and  west.  At  Quebec,  and  Bangor,  were  prostrated,  and  some  lives  lost.  A  loud 
Me.,  slight  tremors  were  felt,  at  3  p.  m.,  and  11  rumbling  sound,  described  as  being  "  like  a 
p.  M.  on  the  same  day.  train  of  cars,  or  like  distant  artillery,"  preceded 

The  city  of  Shamaka,  Russia,  was  almost  en-  and  accompanied  the  shocks.    Fissures,  miles 

tirely  destroyed  by  an   earthquake,  January  in  length,  and  60  to  200  feet  wide,  were  re- 

16th,  and  a  large  extent  of  surrounding  country  ported  opened  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 

was  much  disturbed.    It  was  intimated  that  Sierra  Nevada,  near  Big  Pine  Camp.    At  other 

over  100  persons  perished  in  Shamaka,  and  places,  the  ground  was  heaped  up  in  great 

scarcely  a  buildiuj?  was  left  standing.  ridges,  large  springs  stopped  running,  and  new 

In  February  slight  shocks  occurred  in  the  springs  burst  forth.  Heavy  snow-slides  oc- 
vicinity  of  Wenona,  Mich.,  and  Cairo,  HI. ;  and  curred  on  the  Sierras,  and  great  rocks  rolled 
on  March  6th  tremors  were  simultaneously  felt  down  the  mountain-sides,  blocking  up  the  st ape- 
in  many  parts  of  Prussia  and  Saxony.  road.     The  schooner  Beal,  becalmed  in  the 
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straits  off  San  Pedro,  was  so  mticli  ii^nred  that  ocoorred  daring  the  day  and  evening  following — one 

she  reached  port  with  difficulty.     The  follow-  *'  2  p.  m.,  one  at  9,  imd  another  after  midnight.    Ao- 

;««;«.  «  o^^^Jvoia  ^f  A^^fo  ^^■^r^.Z^^A  ;«  4V./V  n^M  counts  vary  as  to  the  duration  of  the  viDratiouB. 

ng  18  a  synopsis  of  facts  reported  in  the  Call-  gome  insist  that  the  earth  was  in  a  constant  shiver 

lorman  papers :  for  four  or  five  hours.    One  man  said  he  counted  25 

At  Tibbet's  Banch,  16  mUes  above  Independence,  ±f^?!L!S^"  ^^'Sn"^  ^^t?.®'"'*^?®''*,"?*^  ^''^/^^ ' 

40  acres  of  ground  sank  about  seven  feet  lielow  the  '^ty^^f.^IL  ?2;«  ^ll^k^  H*I?  *I?™J  '^'^"u 

Buriice  of  tlie  surrounding  country.     Big  Owen's  P^^'L^r  S««l®i?i?^?«*?7^                the  kmd  which 

Lake  has  risen  four  feet*  since   the   flrSt   shock.  5!t.®lt-«!S^J'«'?ri''  V"-  ^\^  ^g'o^-.  It  appears  to 

Owen's  River  run  over  its  bank,  depositing  shoals  of  l»ave  been  more  violent  m  the  mountams  than  on  the 

fish  on  Bhore ;  afterward  it  receded.    For  a  distance  ^^  St»  ^^^^^^  ««-.  -«:«  ♦  -       *  o    i  i    i.  m      j 

of  three  or  foir  miles  through  Lone  Pme  the  earth  is  ^  *1A' !7,®^*7j?TKi°p''?*^'  P***/^  ''''??*'  J'iS"'^"? 

cracked.    ""^  -«''-  ~»«««-«^  -*-*;««-«,  «i,;i^  *k-  morning,"   says  the  Calaveras  ChronteU,  of  March 

other  sar 
earth,  exi 

weTmL"^roTighoSt£rniUey.'^^*andOwe^^  norUieast  and  southwest,  and,  collectively,  were  at 

Rivers  turned  and  ran  up-stream  for  several  minutes,  i«*l^  a  minute  m  duration.     The  shocks  followed 

1-  •__  ^i-  •_  v_  j._    A r  ^_.ii_    ^1 .           1       ..^'  eacn  other  inainckauoceaamTi.  And  w<»rp.flAnnTnnAni(>r1 


tinuous  rumble,  as  or  a  train  of  cars  running  under-  T  .,r  *       ^^-»«j;*— v.y"-     *"«  —vo"  »»*^ov««^*«jij 

ground.    None  of  the  sufferers  ever  experienced  any  }$^***  t^^^.^,  bm^dinM  were  shaken  to  their  founda- 

thw  80  frightftil  in  all  their  earthquake  experience.  !LT«Xo?15^"I^  .^%  J^^               .^^^"^^^ 

At  t£e  last  Accounts  (Thursday  morning),  t£e  explo-  '^^''^^^J  ^t''l^^^^^4Zf''^'  '^J  ?^\«^*?^  *^.  ^^« 

«ona  and  heavings  stUl  continue,  thou^'not  so  vio-  ^"^  °^  1**1"?^ ^^V  ^^^^^o^*. "^^^led  m  their  wisings 

lentlY.  The  mostcorrect  estimates  plale  thenumber  ««}f  ^ugh  shidtenbv  apersoninanague-fit,  anddoor- 

of  kiled  at  less  than  80,  while  the  wounded  will  ^^V*  iT®"  violently  rung.     Subsequently,  about  6 

probably  foot  up  100  o'clock,  another  shock  was  exi>enenced,  so  slight. 

The  Viaalia^efta  of  March  28th  says:  "At  about  L'^^ZJi^nn'^^SSri^w^Sn^^^^^            tJ^^^fll 

2^  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  oir  people  were  ?\^®*"^  ^^  particular  damage  was  done  by  the 

frightened  out  of  bed  and  propriety  by  the  occurrence  *"*'®"^P* 

of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  earthquakes  we  Prof.  J.  D.  "Whitney,  in  a  paper  contributed 

have  ever  experienced  or  read  of,  at  least  in  some  of  to  the  Oterland  Monthly,  coDsiders  that  the 

Its  particdars.    Its  duration  was  its  most  remarkable  imfmlRfl  hv  whirh  the  PRrthnnakfi  war  nriffiTi#it- 

feature.  The  waves  of  tremble  seemed  to  come  from  "JP^s®  y  wnicn  tne  eartnqnaKe  was  originat- 

the  southwest,  and  they  were  so  near  together,  and  ®d  was  given  somewhere  nearly  in  the  axis  of 

followed  each  other  so  unremittinglv,  that  one  gen-  the  Sierras,  at  a  depth  of  at  least  50  miles,  and 

tleman  assures  us  that  the  first  sh<5i  lasted  between  at  the  same  moment  along  a  line  of  almost  100 

Jh?fi  w  ^""tt*  '    ^''^^®^?^^??T^'^?f®i''  miles  north  and  south.    The  resulting  waves 

Ibis  estimate.    He  says  he  counted  82  distinct  shocks  „^^^  ^•^•.«««4.^^  ;„  i^^+i.  ^:«^«4.:««- a.™  ♦!.;« 

before  4  o'clock.    The  motion  was  unlike  that  of  any  ^^^^  propagated  in  both  directions  from  this 

other  we  have  felt.    The  great  shakes  of  1866  and  mountain-axis  and  Dearly  parallel  with  it,  and 

iS6S,  as  they  visited  San  S^cisco^  consisted  of  a  advanced  on  the  surface  at  a  rate  of  from  80 

«>rt  of  rotary  motion,  as  if  thmgs  under  the  to  85  miles  a  minute,  if  measured  in  a  line  £t 

"vtSiorS  ,^?i?.Shf:?JTt W^Le*^  "?Jf,^  «^«^«  to  the  axis  of  the  Sierras 

tt  if  8ome  solid  body  were  being  projected  against  .  T ^®  ^?^^  destructive  earthquake  of  the  year 

the  house,  the  effect  being  like  a  senes  of  bumps,  visited  (April  80th)  the  ancient  city  of  Antioch, 

It  was  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  noise,  which  had  suffered  from  a  similar  cause  re- 

rtaembling  the  roar  of  distant  cannonading,  and  this  peatedly,  previous  to  and  during  the  Christian 

«.S^?^f'lSSa^t4^N„1eUrCtr;  r  Jhe  shock  was  felt  all  o-er  Syria,  from 

the  roar  and  rumbling  would  be  heard,  and  not  be  Diarbekir  to  Beyrout,  and  from  the  Mediter- 

foUowed  by  any  shock.    We  are  most  happ;r  to  say  ranean  to  the    Euphrates.      Its  duration   is 

that,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  personal  mjurywae  variously  given  at  from  half  a  minute  to  a 

*"?*l5?^il'l*''^  "y®  ^T>*^"  ^^^S''-    ,1  ^              ^  minute,  during  which  time  about  half  of  An- 

f>r.  Atchison, from PottersviUe, called  on  us,  and  x*   ^v    '«„  ^«c.f-«^^.^   ««,i  «-kr^«*  i  «aa  «v».«^«<. 

thmkB  the  rocking  was  more  severe  about  his  llo^ie  ^^^f^  ^^J^^^l'ir^^  ^^^  about  1  600  persons 

than  here.  He  mentions  that  many  places  in  the  bed  (estimated)  lost  their  lives,    blighter  vibrations 

of  the  Potters ville  Slough  were  changed  from  dry  continued  till  April  11th,  and,  on  the  10th  of 

jmd  to  wet,  boggy  soil;  in  several  instances,  col-  that  month,  a  second  vigorous  earthquake  de- 

Sa?Jrr\re'L!itf'^^^^^^^^^  stroyed.seven  pei^ns^    Aleppo  also  recdved 

artream.  Large  bodies  of  black  soil  and  dead-wood  ^^^^  I'Vory,  about  forty  buildings  haying  been 

^hips  were  tbix>wn  to  the  surface  from  considerable  shaken  down,  and  seven  persons  killed.     Ac- 

ttepthg,  and  in  the  hard  road  seams  were  opened  for  counts  differ  materially  as  to  the  dumber  of 

a  hundred  yards  or  so.                     ,,     v    ^   .    ^  fatalities  attending   the  earthquakes  at  An- 

place^tr^rely^^oA^g^co^^^^^^^^^  fioch,  several  registrars  on  the  spot  r^^^^^^^^ 

«je  at  2)^  o'clock,  which  continued  with  a  remark-  it  anywhere  from  260  to  1,800.     The  foUow- 

khl^  sensible  oscillating  motion  for  a  period  of  time  ing  extracts  from  letters  to  English  papers 

Jrtimatedfrom  one  to  three  minutes.    It  subsided,  give  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  frightful 

^^^TSe'^o^^v^stoS'^^^^^  catastrophe.    Rev.  W.  Brown  Kerr,  late  har- 

the  morning,  and  the  same  motion  wm  noticed  as  in  ^^r  chaplain  at  Bombay,  says  : 

tbe  first  instance,  though  not  so  violent,  nor  as  long  A  severe  shock  of  earthquake  *waB  felt  hero  yester- 

^Dtinned.    Several  second  and  third-class  shakes  day,  precisely  at  8  a.  m.,   English  reckoning,  or 
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shortly  before  2  in  the  day,  Turkish  time.  The  down  or  ezoavatinff  for  Aimlture  or  floods.  OnezDAn 
house  in  which  I  was  was  shaken  violently  to  and  told  me  he  oounted  forty>fpur  shocks  within  twent)- 
fro  for  four  or  five  seconds,  or,  as  one  gentleman  four  hours  after  the  first  one,  which  I  can  well  be- 
thinks, even  more.     A  stove  weighing  nearly  a  lieve.    Thoy  were  all  accompanied  bv  a  noise  like 


hundred-weight  was  overturned ;  the  walls  of  stone     distant  thunder  or  artillery,  and  proauced  a  tremor 


a  bracket  on  the  wall  into  an  arm-chair  a  few  feet  dis-  describes,  not  inaptly^  as  shaking  a  house  just  as  a 
tant,  without  breaking  the  glass-case  or  the  clock-  horse  shakes  himself  in  harness  when  loosed  from  a 
works.  Outside  the  house- walls  fell,  the  narrow  journey,  and  then  came  a  shower  of  stones,  faUIog 
Htreets  (only  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  walls,  and  roofs.  Many  of  the  houses — ^indeed,  near- 
some  less)  being  literally  blocked  up  for  long  dis-  ly  all  around  Suadia  and  around  Bitias — ^have  fallen, 
tances  with  the  ruins  of  fallen  houses,  and  a  dense  and  large  bowlders  from  the  mountain  knocked  down 
cloud  of  dust  arose  on  all  sides.  Men,  womeu,  and  some  few  trees.  The  house  of  Br.  Fates,  used  as  a 
children,  ran  hither  and  thither,  wailing  their  own  mission-school  in  Suadia,  is  in  ruins,  but  the  inmatea 
hurts  or  the  loss  of  relatives.  1  went  down  to  the  were  all  saved.  The  house  of  the  late  Consul 
bridge,  southwest  of  the  city,  about  two  hours  after  Barker  is  entirely  destroyed,  the  man  who  kept  it 
— at  10  o* clock  A.  M. — and  saw  many  dead  persons  narrowly  escaping  with  nis  life.  The  Protestant 
brought  out  of  the  city  and  laid  out  for  burial.  Later,  Mission  Chapel  at  Bitias  forms  a  singular  exception ; 
I  counted  fifteen  new  graves,  all  close  by  each  other,  not  a  stone  of  it  has  fallen,  though  the  native  pas- 
Looking  toward  the  town,  ruins  could  be  seen  in  all  tor's  house  and  others  around  were  levelled  to  the 
directions.  Several  aqueducts  were  broken,  and  ground.  ^^  We  ate  aM  &sSe  al-hamd-u-liUah"  {ihuiki 
telegraph-poles  were  thro  wet  down  and  the  wires  Be  to  God),  said  the  pastor,  when  I  inquired  for  his 
broken.  The  Greek  Church,  a  strong  stone-arched  family.  Not  so,  however,  in  other  cases.  Some 
structure,  buUt  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  capable  of  families  have  lost  two  or  three  of  their  number,  and 
holding  600  or  600  persons,  was  utterly  ruined — one  several  are  dead  in  every  village  to  the  south  as  far 
side  and  the  entire  roof  are  gone.    The  American  as  Soleucia. 

Protestant  Church  and  premises  are  also  greatly  in-  ^  ^      accounts  say  that  1,600  dead  bodies 

jured,  and  four  persons  of  their  small  community  ^  ,  »v.w««i.o  o»j    «  av  *,vvv/  x*^o^  uv^tiv^ 

were  killed,  though  the  mUsion  families  are  aU  safe,  ^^re  taken  from  the  rums  of  Antioch. 

The  number  of  killed  and  injured  cannot  be  ascer-  April   16th,   iTth,  and  IStb,  yiolent  earth- 

tainodwithanyapproach  to  accuracy,  and,  of  course,  quake-shocks   occurred    at   Hasvick,  Iceland 

flying  nimors  are  abundant  one  man  saving  tha^^  destroying  some  houses,  imuring  several  per- 

thought  there  must  be  1,000  killed,  while  another  „^„„   v„*  i,.;n:««  ^.^-^^    -^    -v        o                 i 

said  500,  and  a  third  250,  which  is,  perhaps,  within  80ns   but  Kllimg  none. 

the  truth.    The  city  contains  from  12,000  to  16^000  A  torrent  of  lava  burst  forth  from  v  esuviQS, 

persons,  it  is  said,  but  no  accurate  census  exists,  on  the  night  of  April  24th,  succeeding  an  an- 

There  was  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  shock  usual  outpouring  of  flames  and  smoke,  which 

to  its  close  for  many  to  escape  the  falling  houses  or  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j.  ^  ^^    1  months.    The  eruption 

walls,  and  during  its  contmuance  two  or  three  per-       _  .,     ^e., xl.       ai,      -j    V^^.!"         *^     j 

sons  in  the  house  where  I  write  walked  across  the  ^^  t'je  26th  was  fi-om  the  Side  of  the  cone,  and 

room  and  (not  very  quickly^  down-stairs  while  the  the  lava  issued  SO  suddenly  and  copiously  as 

shock  lasted.    Several  smaller  and  lighter  shocks  to  overtake  and  destroy  a  number  of  persons 

occurred  for  an  hour  or  two  afterward,  but  not  suffi-  ^ho  had  gathered  to  witness  the  spectacle  of 

ciently  strong  to  shake  down  buildings.    The  shocks  fi,,.  k«i.«5««  ^-a^A-  aI^^^^      T«.rv  ^^ii^^^^  ^^^ 

have  oontinuSd  at  intervals  througlT  the  night,  and  *^®  burnmg  crater  above.     Two  villages  were 

another,  more  distinct  and  wave-like,  was  felt  to  ^^^  overwhelmed,  and  a  large  tract  of  coun- 

shake  the  house,  with  a  loud,  hollow,  rumbling  try,  under  cultivation,  was  laid  desolate.    The 

noise,  about  6.80  this  morning.    The  first  shock  yes-  flow  lasted  between  two  or  three  days.    Dar- 

terday  was  immediatelv  preceded  by  a  rumbling  and  j^^  the  eruption,  a  shower  of  fine  black  dust, 

creaking  of  the  joints  of  the  window  and  door  frames,        "•  ^«  „„«j   i- n  «n  «v^„x  xt«^i« a  4.1,*  «j 

to  whicli  a  louder  noUe,  like  thunder,  succeeded;  ^^  iron-sand,  feU  aU  about  Naples  and  the  ad- 

and  then  walls  and  buildings  fell.    Several  minara  jacent  region,   causing  great   annoyance   to 

are  cracked,  but  all  yet  stand,  though  some  of  the  people  in  the  open  air,  who  were  almost  safib- 

arched  caravansaries  and  baths  near  them  are  fallen,  cated  by  it.     The  graiDS  of  sand  were  quite 

The  old  Roman  bridge  of  four  arches  is  rent  in  sev-  uniform   in  size,   and  would  pass  throagh  ft 

eral  places  until  the  water  can  be  seen  through  it  .                   xv    '        ^   "v«**«  |#a«9   to^t  ^/u^ 

from  above;  a  part  of  the  parapet-wall  has  also  been  ^^^^  gauze,  the  apertures  of  which  measured 

shaken  off,  and  the  arch  above  the  city-door  at  its  east  the  -riJirt^  part  of  a  square  inch.     A  shower 

end  has  been  hurled  down,  and  lies  almost  whole,  of  stones,  attended  by  an  extraordinary  quan- 

Much  damage  has  been  done  to  houses  in  the  lower  tity  of  the  iron-sand,  closed  up  the  more  strik- 

part  of  the  town,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  ;„„  tx1,««^»*»^«,v«  r^^  lu^  ^^^^U^^      Tk«  «*..A^fc 

now  to  be  soon  encamping  around  in  the  fields  or  111/ Phenomenon  of  the  eruption.     The  streets 

plain.  o»  Naples  were  filled  with  the  dust  to  the 

A     XV      1  i-i.        1  i.  J    A 1         1    i.i.       A     •!  depth  of  several  inches.    A  correspondent  of 

Another  letter   dated  Alexandretta,  Apnl  thS  London  rim«  writes,  May  4th,  m  follows: 

9th,  contains  the  following :  a     i  -^  j-  *         v  *                   1.      «    •     .i.^ 

'                                         ^  A  short  distance  before  one  reaches  Kesina  tbe 

I  returned  to  Antioch  yesterday,  and  came  on  to  road  turns  sharp  off  to  the  left  in  the  direction  of 
this  place,  about  thirty-five  miles,  to-day.  There  is  St.  Ivrio,  Sebastiano,  and  Massa,  where  the  greatest 
little  harm  done  north  of  Antioch  compared  with  the  amount  of  damage  has  been  done.  The  road  was 
south  side  of  the  valley.  Alexandretta  was  shaken,  still  encumbcrea  with  ashes,  and  ton-loads  were  be- 
but  no  stones  fell.  Beylan,  in  the  monntun-pass  ing  swept  off  the  roofs.  Looking  right  and  left  over 
(Pyl»  Syrie),  is  also  almost  uninjured.  The  shocks  thus  once  fertile  tract  of  land,  I  never  saw  a  soene  of 
have  continued  in  and  around  the  south  of  Antioch  greater  desolation.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  search 
at  irregular  intervals  at  from  a  few  minutes  to  two  or  every  thing  is  withered,  and  the  budding  promise  of 
three  hours.  The  wind  has  been  strong  to-day,  and  a  ricn  harvest  is  reduced  to  what  I  might  nave  taken 
I  have  not  observed  one,  but  yesterday  two  or  three  in  my  hand  and  crumbled  into  dust.  Tall  trees, 
shocks  were  strong  enough  to  make  the  men  run  poplars,  and  cypresses,  and  mulberry,  instead  of 
from  the  walls  of  nooses  which  they  were  pulling  quivering  in  the  gentle  breeze,  are  rigia  and  immov- 
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ftble.  Sows  of  festooned  'vines,  g^vin^  hopes  only  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  Angnst,  -when  a 

list  week  of  an  abundant  vintage  of  that  delicious  grand   and  lofty  pillar  of  light,  supposed  to 

*me  oiUed  Lachryma  Christi,  seem  as  if  they  had  ^   2,000  feet  high,  showed  itself  over  the  great 

been  decorated  for  the  tomb — all  are  dead;  while     ^       '.     ,         x        '  w«   rt  ^« „^   „^,i^»  ,i„4.a 

Srnea^hjust  peeping  above  the  bed  of' ashes,  termmal  crater.     Mr.  Ooan  says,  under  date 

are  beans  and  peas,  and  all  the  weat  variety-  of  vege-  of  August  27th : 

tables  which  abound  in  the  Naples  market,  utterly  q^  ^y^q  evening  of  the  18th  we  had  the  trst  perfect 
destroyed.  The  aame  scene  of  desolation  extends  ^i^^  from  Hilo.  The  illuminated  cloud  of  steam 
all  round  the  mountain,  and  many  thousands  who  ^j^^  gases,  which  hung  over  the  crater,  sometimes 
are  grateful  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives  and  jq^q  'Jn  a  well-defined  vertical  column  to  a  great 
homes  are  reduced  to  absolute  want.  We  saw  many  height,  and  then  the  higher  portion  would  expand, 
of  these  on  the  road  or  at  the  doors  of  their  oottaffes,  forming  an  inverted  cone ;  again  it  seemed  lighted 
imploring  help  and  declaring  now  with  more  than  ^p  above  the  mountain,  and  spread  out  like  an  um- 
uaual  truthfulness  that  they  were  dying  of  hunger,  ^rella  over  the  crater.  The  changes  of  form,  the 
Such  is  the  sad  spectacle  which  this  once  rich  and  expansion,  contraction,  and  convolutions  of  the  illu- 
lovelv  district  presents  as  far  as  the  bed  of  lava  mfiiated  pile,  could  be  distinctly  marked,  and  also 
which  cuts  off  further  progress.  St.  Ivrio,  St.  Gior-  ^^q  rapid  variations  in  brilliancy  dependent  on  the 
rio.  and  Cremano,  throuKn  which  we  nassed,  have  neater  or  less  intensity  of  the  fiery  lavas  in  the  abyss 
hA  a  narrow  escape  indbsed.  It  is  a  favorite  place  below.  It  is  now  seventeen  days  since  we  first  saw 
ofr»%^ta<Mrofor  the  Neapolitans,  who  have  hand-  ^jje  eruption,  and  still  the  great  fVimace  is  in  full 
§ome  villas  there,  and  the  lava-stream  stopped  blast.  The  action  is,  evidently,  intense.  Of  all  the 
within  half  a  mile  of  it.  Judge  what  the  apprehen-  demonstrations  made  in  this  vast  caldron  on  the 
Bion  of  the  inhabitants  must  have  been  when  they  summit  of  the  mountain  since  our  residence  in  Hilo, 
saw  the  river  of  fire  coming  down  upon  them  and  iione  have  equalled  this  in  magnitude,  in  vehemence, 
heard  the  crackling  of  the  tcorim  as  they  rolled  over  ^nd  in  duration.  As  yet  it  is  confined  to  the  deep 
and  over  and  looked  on  the  shrubs  and  trees  writh-  cnX/er ;  and  we  know  not  whether  the  terrific  forces 
ing  in  iheir  agony  !  On  approaching  the  lava  the  ^q^  raging  in  this  abyss  will  rend  the  walls  of  the 
peasant^  flock  arotmd  us  like  loucsts,  each  offering  mountain,  and  let  out  a  fiow  of  lavas  to  the  sea,  or 
nis  services,  and  each  anxious  to  earn  a  sous  or  two.  gpend  their  fury  within  the  recesses  of  the  moun- 
We  take  a  man  from  Be8inf^  and  under  his  guidance  ^^^^  ^^n  thousand  feet  below  the  summit  fires  is 
we  cross  the  first  stream,  burning  hot  to  the  feet,  Kilauea.  This  crater  has  also  been  very  active  of 
and  still  emitting  sulphurous  cloudlets  of  smoke,  i^te.  The  south  lake  has  long  been  filled,  and  it  has 
"The  hot  lava,"  says  our  euido,  *'is  still  running  overflowed  many  times,  senaing  off  broad  streams 
down  slowly  underneath.  I  take  up  some  pieces,  ^f  incandescent  lava,  filling  up  the  jercat  basin  of 
shining  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow ;  but  they  ^ggg,  elevating  the  southern  portion  of  Kilauea,  rais- 
are  too  hot  to  hold,  and  I  throw  them  down.  This  j^g  cones  that  puff  and  screech,  and  throw  out  vapor, 
was  the  stream  whicii  skirted  St.  Ivrio,  and  was  flow-  ^ot  gases,  and  sulphur.  The  present  activity  looks 
ing  down  toward  Barra.  Standing  in  the  middle,  I  jy^e  gome  kind  of  sympathy  with  the  suminit  fur- 
look  up  and  down  and  see  a  mighty  sheet  covering  nace.  Along  the  shore,  4,000  feet  below  Kilauea, 
manj  acres  of  rich  ground  ftom  which  smoke  is  still  there  was.  on  the  28d  instant,  a  tidal  wave.  It  oc- 
issuing  from  a  hundred— nay,  a  thousand— fissures,  curred  at  1  p.  m.  during  a  calm.  The  sea  in  our  bay 
Like  huge  pieces  of  coke  piled  one  on  the  other  are  jose  silently  and  rapidly,  like  an  inoominff  tide,  to 
the  component  parts  of  that  river.  It  has  crossed  i\^q  height  of  four  feet  two  inches.  In  about  six 
the  high-road,  on  which  we  descend  fVom  our  fiery  minutes  it  had  subsided  to  a  low  point,  and  had  re- 
eminence  very  carefully,  to  the  great  reliet  of  our  turned  again  to  the  height  of  three  feet.  Quickly 
feet,  and  then,  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  the  and  quietly  it  retired  again ;  and  thus  in  the  space 
peasantry,  we  traverse  the  interval  between  this  of  li  nour  it  made  fourteen  oscillations,  each  suc- 
»heet  of  *lava  and  that  which  destroyed  portions  of  oeeding  one  growing  fainter,  until  the  sea  returned 
San  Sebastiano  and  Massa.  We  climh  up,  as  best  we  to  its  normal  condition.  We  had  no  earthouake  at 
can,  over  the  teoruB  full  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  until  the  time.  We  have  had  occasional  slight  earthquakes 
we  arrive  at  the  summit  of  the  stream — ^nay,  ocean,  of  late,  but  no  severe  ones. 
I  tread  on  fhigments  of  bouses,  JS^emngled  with  ^  correspondent  of  the  Pacific  Commercial 

t,''S^^lt!6T^f  'XT^r^''^i:^il^'  Ad.ertUer%}.o  i^cended  Mau^a  to  the  place 
How  fiercely  bums  the  lava  beneath  our  feet;  how  of  eraption,  thns  descnbeB  the  sight: 
the  heat  shimmers  all  around  us ;  and  how  insuffer-  Flowing  down  the  sides  of  the  symmetrical  cone, 
sbly  strong  is  the  sulphurous  odor  of  the  vapor  I  It  that  the  railing  stream  of  lava  was  rapidly  forming, 
takes  a  lon^  time  to  walk  across  this  fiery  sheet  be-  ^^^  many  bright  rivers  of  liquid  light  that,  spread- 
fore  we  arrive  at  Massa,  where  the  same  scene  of  de-  jjjg  ^  they  fiowed  away,  and  crossing  and  recrossing 
struction  is  repeated.  A  church  has  been  miracu-  j^  g  tangle  of  bright  lines,  formed  a  lake  of  rivulets 
lously  preserved  here  also,  but  all  the  houses  near-  ^Jj^t  ever  widening,  mingling,  spreading,  and  inter- 
est to  the  lava  have  been  thrown  down,  broken  into  ]acing,  presented  a  unique  ana  beautiful  appearance. 
a  hundred  fragments,  and  intermingled  with  the  On  the  extreme  right-hand  verge  of  this  lower  basin, 
Mria.  The  squalid  poverty  of  these  two  townships  ^[etaohed  pools  of  fire  showed  that,  while  a  dark 
it  would  be  difficult  to  describe,  for  portions  of  each  orust  was  forming  on  the  surface  beneath,  the  entire 

remain.    Some  have  lost  their  awellings,  many  their     j?*!..  t — i ^../^.ui^wa^  v-b-  *\^e.  wntM-aA  i«vn 

land;  all  have  lost  their  industrial  oc'""^**-''^"  '"^'^ 
the  promised  produce  of  the  season, 
▼ere  lost  in  San  Sebastiano,''  says  oui 
only  two  in  Massa,  but  full  a  hundre 

parts  of  the  mountain;  my  eldest  son  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

was  at  the  Hermitage  on  Thursday  night,  when  a  struck  upon  the  black  surface  of  the  cooling  lava, 

carnage  with  five  persons  drove  up.    He   recom-  burst  like  meteors  in  a  summer  sky.    As  soon  as  wo- 

mended  them  not  to  proceed  further,  but  they  in-  j^^^  reached  the  summit  level  of  the  mountain,  we 

fiisted,  and  he  was  over-persuaded  to  accompany  heard  the  muffled  roar  of  the  long-pent-up  gases  as 

them.    All  were  lost."  they  rushed  out  of  the  opening  whicn  their  force  had 

T>        «.         ^                -I     X     XV       ^         •  rent  ib  the  basin's  solid  bed.    And,  now  that  we  were 

Rev.  Titus   Ooan   sends  to  the  Ameruan  infaUviewof  the  grand  display,  our  ears  were  filled 

Journal  of  Science  a  graphic  description  of  ^ith  the  mighty  sound,  as  of  a  heavy  surf  booming 

the  great  outburst  of  Mauna  Loa  (Hawaii),  in  upon  a  level  shore,  while  ever  and  anon  a  mingled 
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orash  and  break  of  sound  woald  call  to  mind  tbo  sonal  piety.  Bishop  Eastbnrn^spablishedw^orks 

heavy  rush  of  ponderous  waves  ajjainst  the  rocky  ^^^q  .  44  Yowt  Lectures  on  Hebrew,  Latin,  and 

cUffs  that  girt  Hawaii.  A^^^^^^  English  Poetry,"  delivered  before  the  New 

and,  flrazinir  intently  into  the  nery  column  witn  a  good  -ir     l    *  1.1-                      j        vt  i.    i  •      lo'^r 

glass  that  we  had,  we  could  see  the  limpid  sparkling  York  AthenflBum,  and  published  in  1825;  a 

upward  jet  rising  with  tremendous  force  from  out  an  portioikof  a  volume  of  ^*  Essays  and  Disserta- 

incandesoentlake.   Following  up  the  glowing  stream,  tions    on  Biblical  Literature,"  published  in 

we  saw  it  arch  itself  and  pour  over  as  it  were  m  one  j  829 :  "  Lectures  on  the  Epistles  to  the  PhUip- 

broad  beautiful  cascade,     w  hue  the  ascending  stream  .  „^„  ,)  -,  qqq  .  u  rk»««^«  «*  fk «  a^^i  n^,^*'^r^r.i^\ 

was  almost  silvery  in  its  intense  brightnessTthe  fall-  Pians,"  1888;  "Oration  at  the  Semi-Centenmd 

ing  sheet  was  slightly  dulled  by  cooling,  and  thus  Anniversary  of  Columbia  College/'  1837 ;  and 

the  two  were  ever  rising,  falling,  shooting  up  in  brill-  numerous  sermons  and  pastoral  charges  since, 

iant  jets,  and  showering  down  with  mingled  dashes  Hq  q\^q  edited,  with  notes,  "  Thornton's  Fam- 

of  bright  light  and  shooting  spray,  wMle  in  the  lak^^  ily  Prayers."    His  property  was  bequeathed 

out  of  which  rose  the  fountain,  and  into  which  fell  a,z  ^.^^^t^^^^^^  ^iv«^^*»  .  ™^l;«ii«  *r.  T\r.«,^o+;« 

the  fleiy  masses,  danced  and  played  a  thousand  to  henevolent  objects ;  especiaUy  to  Domestic 

mimic  waves,  and  fleiy  foam  swirled  round  and  Missions  in  Massachusetts,  to  the  endowment 
round.  Upon  its  surface  danced  myriad  jets  and  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  at  Gam- 
bubbles,  and  from  its  edge  flowed  put  the  rivulets  bridge,  and  to  the  American  Bible  Society. 

the  like        '"^  *              """"^             '^'^  EASTERN  CHURCHES.     The  Bulgarian 

question,  which  has  been  agitating  the  Greek 

EASTBURN",  Right  Rev.  Maxtor,  D.  D.,  Church  for  bo  many  years,  reached  a  crisis  in 

Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  1872.    A  new  conflict  between  the  Bulgarians 

Massachusetts,  bom  in  England,  February  9,  and  the  patriarchate  arose,  at  the  festival  of 

1801;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  September  12,  Epiphany,  1872,  wheA  three  Bulgarian  bishops, 

1872.    He  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United  in  order  to  show  their  independence,  celebrated 

States  in  his  childhood,  and  entered  Columbia  mass,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Patri- 

College  in  his  thirteenth  year,  whence  he  grad-  arch,  in  the  Bulgarian  Church  of  Constanti- 

uated  in  1817.    He  entered  the  General  rrot-  nople.    The  Patriarch,  on  the  next  day,  made 

estant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in  New  a  full  report  of  this  occurrence  to  the  Turkish 

York  soon  after  leaving  college,  and  passed  Government,  which  exiled  the  three  bishops, 

through  the  usual  three  years'  course,  distin-  He  also  called  a  meeting  of  the  National  Conn- 

guished  for  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy  cil,  to  which  he  explained  the  facts  in  the  case, 

of  his  scholarship.     He  was  ordained  priest  and  read  the  report.    The  Council  resolved  to 

in  1822,  and  for  five  years  officiated  as  assist-  publish  a  proclamation  to  the  nation,  and  todis- 

ant  minister  in  Christ  Church,   New  York,  tribute  it  all  over  the  country.    The  Bulgarians 

whence,  in  1827,  he  was  called  to  become  rec-  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  best  course  to  adopt, 

tor  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension.    For  fif-  The  party  of  "Young  Bulgarians''  insisted  on 

teen  years  he  continued  in  this  rectorship,  the  immediate  rupture  of  flJl  negotiations  with 

greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  and  constantly  the  patriarchate,  and  applied  to  the  Porte  for 

growing  in  intellectual  power  and  moral  influ-  the  appointment  of  a  Bulgarian  Exarch.    The 

ence.    Near  the  close  of  1842  he  was  conse-  moderate  party  lamented  the  acts  of  the  three 

crated  Assistant- Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Mas-  bishops,  and  demanded  the  continuation  of  the 

sachusetts,  then  embracing  also  Maine,  New  negotiations  with  the  Patriarch.    The  Turkish 

Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island ;  and  in  Febru-  Government   was,  however,  soon   prevailed 

ary,  1843,  on  the  death  of  the  venerable  Bishop  upon  once  more  to  take  sides  with  the  Bolfra- 

Griswold,  became  bishop  of  the  diocese.    He  rians.     On  February  24,  1872,  a  decree  of  tho 

came  to  the  bishopric  in  a  trying  time.    The  Grand- Vizier  proclaimed  that  the  Government, 

Oxford  Tract  party  were  endeavoring,  as  they  in  view  of  the  efforts  of  the  patriarchate  to 

and  their  successors,  the  Ritualists,  have  been  bring  on  a  split  between  the  Greek  and  Bal- 

ever  since,  to  lead  the  Protestant  Episcopal  garian  population  which  the  Porte  had  endear- 

Church  toward  Rome.    On  the  other  side,  ored  to  prevent,  would  no w  establish  the  Bnlga- 

the  leaven  was  already  working  which,  a  little  rian  Exarchate  in  accordance  with  the  imperial 

later,  in  the  "Essays  and  Reviews,"  permeated  firman.    The  responsibility  for  this  measure 

so  large  a  portion  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  would  wholly  rest  with  the  patriarchate,  by 

seemed  ready  to  affect  the  American  church,  which  it  had  been  provoked.    Three  prelates 

Against  the  inroads  of  both  these  views  Bishop  \vere  recommended  for  the  position :  Passios, 

Eastburn  stood  firm  in  opposition,  and  that,  Anthimos,  Metropolitan  of  Widdin,  and  Ilila- 

when  to  be  courageous  and  firm  cost  him  rion,  Bishop  of  Toolcha.    The  Bulgarian  Coun- 

friends,  influence,  and  popularity;  but  he  re-  cil  elected  Hilarion;  but  his  election  was  not 

mained  steadfast,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  confirmed,  as  the  Patriarch  would  not  admit  to 

seeing,  in  his  diocese,  that  neither  gained  any  the  dignity  of  Exarch  a  priest  who  had  re- 

considerable  foothold.    The  bishop  was  thor-  peatedly  been  censured  for  his  liberal  opin- 

onghly  courteous  and  cordial  in  his  intercourse  ions,  and  had  been  twice  excommunicated.    It 

with  other  denominations.    In  private  life,  he  was  then  decided  to  elect  the  more  moderate 

joined  to  the  many  fascinating  qualities  which  Metropolitan,  Anthimos,  of  Widdin.    The  new 

rendered  him  ever  welcome  in  society,  the  ten-  Exarch  had  received  his  theological  education 

derest  of  hearts,  tho  most  thoughtful  consider-  in  the  seminary  of  the  South  Russian  island 

ateness,  and  the  most  genuine  and  manly  per-  of  Chalka,  and  subsequently  in  Moscow.    Ho 
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had  then  been  for  several  years  a  teacher  at  will  forever  remain  an  important  document  in 
the  Seminary  of  Chalka,  and  in  1861  had  been  the  annals  of  the  Greek  Church : 
appointed  Metropolitan  of  Shnmla;  but  as  the  _  ^.vtti  j^  j,  r^  m  ^,^ 
B^gamns,  even'llt  that  time,  were  nnwillmg  .t?rin*^^;i?tel^XFl?e°^'kbT^'l^ 
to  recogmze  the  bishops  appomted  by  the  year  of  grace  18Y2.  The  Apoatle  Paul  has  com- 
Patriarcb,  he  had  not  entered  upon  the  ad-  manded  us  to  take  heed  to  ouraelvea  and  to  all  the 
miaistration  of  his  diocese.  In  186T  he  was  floek  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  us  over- 
elected  Metropolitan  of  Widdin,  and  faUy  sup-  »««"i  ^  f  ^^P^  *^®  ^^"^^  5^  ^^'tr^'"?*?^  ^"^^^ 
^^^A  fk^  ^Il,^<^^-^4.  <x«  ♦iv^  ^i*«ivi;oT,«.l«*  Jvp  purchased  with  His  own  blood ;  .and  has  at  the  same 
iwrted  the  noovement  for  the  establishment  of  f-^je  predicted  that  ffrievous  wolves  shall  enter 

the  JNational  Bulgarian  Church.    After  being  among  us,  not  sparing  the  flock,  and  that  of  our  own 

elected  Exarch,  Anthimos  at  once  made  strenu-  selves  shall  men  ariae  speaking  perverse  things  to 

CUB  efforts  to  bring  about  an  understanding  with  draw  away  disciples  after  them ;  and  he  has  warned 

the  Patriarch.  The  latter  repUed  that  he  would  V\^  ^«7"?  ^^.  *^<^^,  ^S  have  learned  with  aston- 
.  *~\"-  *"j  ?  J  ^F"^  "v  ^  ^  «  ishment  and  pam  that  such  men  have  lately  appeared 
give  a  respite  of  forty  days,  after  the  lapse  of  among  the  Bulgarian  people  within  the  jurisdiction 
which  the  Exarch  must  return  to  the  orthodox  of  the  Holy  (Ecumenieal  Throne.  They  have  dared 
Charch,  .and  during  which  he  must  abstain  to  inteoduce  into  the  Church  the  idea  of  phyletipm, 
from  exercising  any  episcopal  fnnction,  under  <"•  ?\«  National  Church,  which  is  of  the  temporal  life, 
penalty  of  the  censures  of  the  Church.  The  *°^  ^''^  estobliah^,  in  contempt  of  the  sacred  can- 
t  u  V  J  j^""°7*.  J  -  jT,  ^  „  on,  an unauthonzed  and  unprecedented  Church  As- 
hxarch,  indeed,  abstamed  for  a  time  from  all  sembly,  based  upon  the  prmciple  of  the  difference 
ecclesiastical  functions,  although  the  Passover  of  races.  Being  inspired  in  accordance  with  our 
of  the  Greek  Church  took  place  within  this  duty,  by  seal  for  God  and  the  wish  to  protect  the 
period.  But,  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  he  yield-  P^^*  Bulgarian  people  against  the  spread  of  the 
Li  ♦^  *\>^  ^^«.«.»  iv»^«iv.4>  «^^«  Vi^  v!^  *u^  ®vil,  we  have  met  in  the  name  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
r  }^  .  pressure  brought  upon  him  by  the  Christ.  Having  flrst  besought  from  the  depths  of 
leaden  of  the  national  Bulgarian  party,  ami  our  hearts  the  grace  of  the  Father  of  light,  and  con- 
solemnly  released  the  three  excommunicated  suited  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in  which,  all  treapures 
Bulgarian  bishops  from  the  excommunication.  ^^  wisdom  are  hidden,  and  having  examined  the 
ThU  induced  the  Patriarch  to  convoke  a  meet-  Principles  of  phyletism  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
«  uxAuvv^A  vu^o.  out  icuvu  w  vvuTVA^  t>  luv^v  ccpts  of  the  Gospel  and  the  temporal  constitution  of 
mg  ot  his  synod  and  of  prominent  laymen,  the  Church  of  God,  we  have  found  it  not  only  for- 
which  declared  the  negotiations  with  the  Bui-  eign,  but  in  enmity  to  them,  and  have  perceived  that 
gariaDs  to  be  at  an  end,  and  Anthimos  to  have  the  unlawful  acts  committea  by  the  aforesaid  nhyle- 
incurred  the  canonical  censures.     On  the  other  *i»™^  assembly,  as  they  were  severally  recited  to  us, 

suJe,  the  Exarch,  on  May  24th,  left  out  in  the  '^^TheXl.,' W^^^^^^^      sacred  canons,  whose 

liturgy  the  prescribed  mention  ot  tne  ratn-  rulings  are  hereby  confirmed  in  their  whole  compass; 

arch,  and  substituted  for  it  the  words  **  the  in  view  of  the  teachings  of  the  apostles,  through 

orthodox     episcopate,"     which    immediately  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  spoken :  in  view  of  tbe 

eallwl  inHh  th«  rAfli^in<y  nf  a  nAafnrftl  Intf Pr  hv  decrees  of  the  scven  (Ecumenical  Councils,  and  of 

Miiwi  tortn  tne  reading  of  a  pastoral  letter  by  ^^j  ^^^  ^^^  councils :  in  view  of  the  definitions  of 

tHeratriarch,  excommunicating  Anthimos,  and  th^  Fathers  of  the  Church,  we  ordain  as  follows: 
pronouncing  the  great  anathema  against  the  Abhole  L  We  censure,  condemn,  and  declare  con- 
three  Bulgarian  bishops.  Notwithstanding  trary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  and  the  sacred 
these  measures,  the  Bulgarian  Church  consoli-  canons  of  the  holy  Fathers,  the  doctrine  of  phyle- 
<)ofiwi  UoM^  ^^»^  «««/i  ^T.A  TiiA  i?v<i»/ii«  a^^n  tism,  or  of  the  difierence  of  races  and  national  di- 
dated  Itself  more  and  more.    The  Exarch  soon  ^.^^^  .^  ^^^^  y^^^^^  ^^.^j^^  Chureh  of  Christ.    Abt. 

consecrated  a  new  bishop,  and  at  Wodma,  in  h.  ife  declare  the  adherents  of  phyletism,  who 

Macedonia,  the  Bulg^ans  expelled  the  Greek  have  had  the  boldness  to  set  up  an  unlawful,  unpre- 

bishop,  and  declared  that,  in  accordance  with  cedented  Church  assembly  upon  such  a  principle,  to 

Art  X.  of  the  firman  establishing  the  BuJga-  ^«,  f<>^»??  «°^  absolutely  schismatic,  to  the  only 

-;««  T?        iT  r   rv       I,'  u    -*•  I    'i.  •            'A  A  holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church.     There  are, 

nan  Exarchate  (by  which  article  it  is  provided  ^n/^emain,  th'erefore,  schismatic  and  foreign  lo  thi 

taat  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  diocese  orthodox  Church,  the  following  lawless  men  who 

have  the  power  of  demanding  the  connection  have,  of  their  own  free-will,  separated  themselves 

of  the  diocese  with  the  exarchate),  they  would  ffo™  jji  J^a^e^y  •  Hilarion,  ex-Bisliop  of  Makariopo- 

join  the  Balgarijn  Ohnrch     On  September  Jilf.  ?'Sr^^C^V^P5lri^(hT^^^^^^^^^ 

lOth,  the     Great  Synod    of  the  Church  met  in  popolitan  of  Widdin ;  Dorotheos,  ex-Metropolitan  of 

Constantinople.    All  the  patriarchs  and  twen-  Sophia :  Partheonios,  ex-Metropolitan  of  i^ssava ; 

tv-five  archbishops  and  bishops  were  present.  Gennadios,  ex-Metropolitan  of  Melissa,  before  de- 

The  Synod  soon  declared  "phyletism,"  that  is,  Posed  and  excommunicated;  together  with  all  who 

tKa/it^i-.-»^4^;^«  »^ .»<«»«  ««;i^»4^:^,«»iuLaT^;fV.;n  have  been  ordained  by  them  to  be  archbishops, 

the  distinction  of  races  and  nationalities  withm  .^^^     „^^  deacons;   all  persons,  spiritual  and 

the  Church  of  God,  as  contrary  to  the  doctrine  worldly,  who  are  in  communion  with  them ;  all  who 

of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Fathers,  and  excluded  act  in  cooperation  with  them ;  and  all  who  accept  as 

six  Bulgarian  bishops,  and  all  connected  with  lawftil  and  canonical  their  unholy  blessings  and  cere- 

the  exarchate,  from   the   Church.      All  the  ?;,T!Ll;^r  w^T^Z^Jlf  Z  ^JTTZl^t  '^«; 

r*  i^_     .        j'.i     J                       i  A-L    T»  A  •       v  odal  decision,  we  pray  to  the  Uod  ot  mercy,  our 

bishops  signed  the  decree  except  the  Patriarch  L^^d  Jesus  Christ,  t*he  tead  and  founder  of  our  faith, 
of  Jerasalem,  who  left  the  Synod  before  its  that  He  ^-ill  preserve  His  holy  Church  from  all  dan- 
close,  and  was,  therefore,  insulted  by  the  Greek  gerous  new  doctines,  and  that  He  will  keep  it  pure, 
popuktion  of  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor,  who,  spotless,  and  fast  onthe  foundations  of  the  apostles 

roceivedhia.  wiU.  shouts  of  "Traitor!  "  «  Mus-  r^'^Xtthos'I^h^o't^.v^'sTplJaai^^^^^^^ 

eoyito!"ete.    The  following  is  a  liberal  trnna-  from  her,  and  have   founded   their  ■  unauthorized 

iation  of  the  decree  of  excommunication,  wliich  Church  assembly  upon  the  principles  of  phyletism, 
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60  that  they  may  some  day  nullify  their  acts,  and  re-  He  has  published  a  namber  of  phrase-books, 

turn  to  the  only  holv,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church,  which  have  been  of  great  service  to  Rassian 

in  order,  with  all  the  orthodox,  to  praise  God,  who  merchants  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Chi- 

rmerU'itTwW wTf^^^^^^^  nose     His  report  of  the  Tien-Tsin  massacre 

with  the  Father  and  t|;ie  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  end  of  was  forwarded  to  the  Synod  of  his  Church, 

time.    Amen.  and  published.    The  works  produced  by  mem- 

The  decree  is  signed  by  his  Grace  the  (Ecu-  bers  of  the  mission  show  their  extensive  ac- 

menioal  Patriarch  and  the  three  former  Patri-  quaintance  with  the  Chinese  language  and  lit- 

archs  t)f  Constantinople,   the  Patriarch   of  erature.     There  are  two  schools  connected 

Alexandria,  the  Patriarch    of  Antioch,   the  with  the  Mission,  one  of  boys,  with  about  forty 

Archbishop  of   Cyprus,   and  by  twenty-five  pupils,  another  of  girls,  which  numbers  thirty, 

metropolitans  and  bishops.     The  refusal  of  The  latter  was  begun  eight  years  ago,  and  is 

the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  to  sign  the  decree  presided  over  by  a  Chinese  matron.    The  ob- 

was  not  approved  by  his  clergy,  for  the  pro-  ject  of  the  mission,  according  to  the  direction 

vincial  Synod  of  Jerusalem  not  only  indorsed  of  the  Synod,  is  mainly  the  midntenance  of 

the  excommunication  of  the  Bulgarians,  but  Christianity  among  those  already  known  as 

demanded  the  deposition  of  their  Patriarch,  Christians.     Chinese  converts   are   received 

who  was  looked  upon  as  a  schismatic.     In  with  great  caution.     The  number  annually 

November,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  added  to  the  Greek  Church  in  Peking  varies 

prevailed  upon  the  Turkish  Government  to  from  ten  tp  forty.      The  entire  number  of 

ask  the  Bulgarian  Exarchate  to  make  proposi-  Russo-Chinese  Christians  in  and  around  Pe- 

tions  with  regard  to  a  change  in  the  clerical  king  is  estimated  at  500.    The^  only  station 

dress  of  the  Bulgarian  clergy,  so  as  to  distin-  outside  of  Peking  is  at  Tnng-ting-an,  100  li 

guish  them  from  those  in  ecclesiastical  com-  distant      This  community  was  founded  by 

munion  wi;h  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Father  Isaiah,  in  1865.   A  large  portion  of  the 

The  Exarch  was  afraid  that  the  abandonment  village  expressed  the  wish  to  adopt  Christian- 

of  a  dress  which  the  mass  of  the  people  looked  ity,  and  the  little  church  there  has  seventy-five 

upon  as  an  integral  part  of  the  clerical  dignity  members*    The  church  was  built  from  funds 

might  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Bui-  furnished  by  the  merchants  in  Kiakhta.    Close 

garian  Church,  and  he  therefore  refused  to  by  it  is  a  palace  and  the  great  Lamasery,  with 

make  the  demanded  proposition.  its  8,000  lamas,  and  the  celebrated  figure  of 

The  Russians  have  of  late  gained  consider-  Buddha,  seventy-five  feet  high.  At  Pekinjr, 
able  influence  among  the  monks  of  Mount  the  Russians  have  ever  occupied  one  of  the 
Athos.  These  monks  number  about  6,000,  in  more  honorable  among  the  eight  banners  under 
21  convents,  who  devote  themselves  to  reli-  which  the  city  is  divided.  In  the  prosperous 
gious  exercises  and  horticulture  and  agricul-  days  of  the  empire,  imperial  bounty  was  lav- 
ture.  Russia  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  ishly  bestowed  upon  them.  Wasteful  st^te 
sending  popes  to  Athos,  with  rich  presents,  expendituie,  however,  has  reduced  the  means 
but  the  Russians  have  thus  far  willingly  sub-  from  which  they  were  once  supplied.  In  Jn- 
mitted  to  all  the  regulations  of  the  Greek  pan,  the  Greek  Church  has  also,  during  the 
monks.  Of  late,  attention  has  been  called  to  past  year,  established  a  mission  much  after 
the  fact  that  gradually  the  number  of  Russian  the  same  style  as  that  at  Peking.  It  is  pro- 
monks  has  become  so  large  that  they  have  vided  with  one  archimandrite  and  three 
now  a  majority  in  two  monasteries.  priests.     N'or  in  Persia  have  the  interests  of 

The  foreign  missions  of  the  Russian  State  the  Greek  Church  been  overlooked.  It  is. 
Church  in  China,  Japan,  and  other  countries,  however,  only  of  late  years  that  it  has  had 
are  thus  briefly  stated :  The  Peikwan,  or  pres-  much  success.  Quite  recently  a  missionary 
ent  ecclesiastical  mission  of  the  Church  in  Pe-  society  has  been  established  in  Moscow,  with 
king,  occupies  the  site  of  a  Buddhist  temple,  auxiliaries  in  most  of  the  provinces.  Its  ob- 
granted  to  Russian  captives  who  were  brought  Ject  is  to  educate  missionaries,  and  collect 
to  Peking  in  1685.  A  few  years  later,  the  funds  for  their  support  Its  president  is  Ino- 
church  on  this  site — a  part  of  the  original  tem-  centius,  former  Bishop  of  Kamtchatka,  who  is 
pie  —  was  consecrated.  It  was  repaired  in  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  converting 
I'Jdl,  when  a  cupola,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  40,000  heathen.  There  are  many  mission- 
was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  In  stations  planted  in  different  parts  of  the  em- 
1827  the  structure,  which  had  fallen  to  ruins,  pire,  including  the  Caucasus  and  Siberia.  The 
was  rebuilt  on  the  old  site,  which,  according  number  of  converts,  in  1869,  was  estimated  at 
to  the  Russian  custom,  could  not  be  surren-  more  than  18,000. 

dered.    The  houses  of  the  ecclesiastics,  togeth-        The  idea  of  a  closer  connection  with  the 

er  with  the  legation,  were  rebuilt  in  1865,  and  episcopal  Churches  of  Western  Europe  and 

during  the  last  year  the  schools  were  erected.  America  is  evidently  making  remarkable  prog- 

The  Archimandrite  Palladlus,  now  absent  in  ress.    The  following  letters,  called  forth  by  a 

Mantchooria,intheserviceof  the  Geographical  resolution  of  the  General  Convention  of  the 

Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  have  placed  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 

ample  moans  of  exploration  at  his  command.  States,  show  that  the  present  Patriarch  of 

is  said  to  be  a  most  active  and  amiable  man.  Constantinople  and  the  President  of  the  Holy 
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Spod  of  Greece  heartily  approve  of  this  inter- 
commanion  moyement : 

AniUmWy  by  ths  Grace  of  God  ArehbUhop  of  Con- 

daniinopU^  Nijw  Kome^  and  CEcunuHical  I\Uri^ 

vek: 

JL  To  the  Reverend  Charles  R.  Hale,  Rector  of  St. 

^  JoKtCs  Church.,  Auburn.,  New  Yort,  Secretary  of 

the  Committee,  etc.y  Greeting  in  the  Lord  :  ^ 

T^e  received  with  pleasure  your  letter,  with  the 
resolution  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Church 
in  tbe  United  States  of  America,  and  for  the  pious 
sentiments  expressed  through  you  toward  our  most 
Holy  OEcumeuical  Throne  rendering  you  no  ordinary 
tiuinks,  we  otfer  praise  to  God,  the  Author  of  peace, 
that  of  His  boundless  love  and  goodness  Ue  hath 
deigned  to  smooth  for  us  the  way  toward  a  nearer 
approach  of  our  two  Churches,  a  matter  which  first 
b«$ran  to  be  agitated  throe  years  since,  during  the 
patriArchate  ol  our  revered  predecessor,  Gregory 
Vl.,  who  BO  well  arranged  for  the  administration  of 
holy  rites  at  the  burial  of  the  dead  of  your  commun- 
lonj  and  lately  made  more  plain,  through  the  mani- 
festations of  brotherly  kindness  toward  the  Most 
Beverend  the  Archbishop  of  Syro,  in  his  recent  visit 
to  England. 

Nov,  when  the  base  designs  of  evil-minded  men 
sorronnding  the  Church  of  God  do  not  cease,  on  ev- 
ery Bide^  Xa}  hurl  against  her  the  poisonous  darts  of 
unbelief,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  present  is  the  fitting 
time  to  quench,  by  mutual  concession,  the  feelings 
of  division  of  the  Churches,  one  from  the  other, 
vhlch  have  till  now  held  sway — for  reasons  known 
only  to  the  Lord — on  account  of  dogmatic  difierence ; 
ana  that  we  should  hold  out  friendlv  hands,  in  order 
to  join  together,  by  the  help  of  the  Almighty,  what 
have  been  separated,  and  to  fulfil  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  which  He  spake,  calling  upon  His  heavenly 
Father  just  before  His  willing  deatn,  *^That  all  may 
beone."-St.  John,  xvii.  21. 

Announce,  then,  these  things,  and  bring  them  be- 
fore the  right  reverend  bishops,  and  the  others, 
clei^gT  and  laity,  composing  the  Synod  of  the  Angli- 
can Chorch  in  America,  and  be  an  interpreter  of  our. 
desires  for  mutual  conference  through  writing,  and 
that  we  shall  not  cease,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  to 
strengthen  and  draw  closer,  by  a  nearer  fellowship, 
the  holy  bond  of  love,  for  we  are  persuaded  that 
thus  and  by  evangelical  love  toward  each  other,  we 
»ball  come,  by  the  gift  of  God,  to  the  God-wrought 
miracle  of  the  unity  of  the  Churches. 

Since  toward  the  oriHnal  and  archetype  of  our 
Orthodox  Eastern  Church  your  Church  has  shown  a 
reyerence  beyond  all  other,  we  also,  heartily  loving 
jt,  giye  to  its  reverend  members,  as  also  to  you,  be- 
loved, our  prayers,  and  bless  you  with  both  our 
hands,  invoking  the  best  and  saving  blessin^rs  from 
pod,  the  Giver  of  all  good,  whose  grace  and  bound- 
lesB  mercy  be  with  you. 

September  9-21, 1872. 

*r  [The  Patriaroh]  of  Constantinople,  your  fer- 
vent well-wisher  in  Christ. 

AimsTTB,  September  20, 1S72. 
.  Reverend  Charles  [R.]  Rale : 
T  We  received  with  pleasure  yours  of  the  24th  of 
October,  of  the  year  past,  in  which  we  read  with  joy 
the  resolutions  of  the  most  reverend  of  the  American 
Church  concerning  their  hearty  de»ire  for  fellowship, 
m  a  spirit  of  Christian  love,  with  the  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox Church  of  Christ 

.  This  desire  and  the  prayer  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
ip  America  have  been  harbingers  of  unspeakable 
J^y  to  mv  aged  soul,  in  these  last  days  at  least  of 
^1  life,  beholding  from  afar  the  rising  hope  of  a 
coming,  prayed  for.  brotherly  drawing  near  and  re- 
union of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  to  the  glory  of  the 
wd  whom  the  Gospel  declares  to  us,  our  Saviour 
Christ,  the  unity  of  His  holy  Church. 
The  heart  of  every  true  Christian  is  rent  at  the 
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distressing  sight  of  the  present  religious  separation 
and  dissension,  and,  sometimes,  even  the  enmity  of 
Christians,  in  the  world  of  ideas  and  of  the  spirit  in 
which  ail  ouffht  to  make  up  again  one  loving  flock, 
tended  invisibly  by  the  one  Good  Shepherd. 

It  is  high  time,  then,  that  we  all  agree  together  in 
this,  that  it  is  altogether  an  unchristian  and  an  un- 
worthy thing  that  Christians  should,  in  the  name  of 
Christ  Himself,  slander,  hate,  and  persecute  one  an- 
other. It  is  time  that^  leaving  to  the  world,  and  to 
its  rulers,  hatesj  passions,  and  manifold  divisions 
and  differences,  m  the  supernatural  dominion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  we  should  be  inspired  by  His 
Holy  Spirit  alone,  all  of  us  perfecting  in  vanety  a 
spiritual  unity.  Fortimately,  no  one  can  charge  the 
Eastern  Church  with  being  a  deserter  and  a  rcne- 
g[ade  fh>m  these  cardinal  principles  of  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity. By  almost  all  falsely  accused,  at  times  per- 
secuted, and  often  treated  with  utter  unfairness^  to 
no  one  has  she  in  an  anti-Christian,  brother-hatmg 
spirit  returned  the  like,  but  f^om  the  first  she  con- 
tinues holding  up  supplicating  hands  to  God  in  be- 
half of  those  who  persecute  and  oppress  her. 

Sorrowful  so  often  as,  for  the  safety  of  the  divine 
principles  of  the  Saviour,  she  is  compelled  to  take  in 
ner  hands  the  scourge  to  drive  out  of  the  teinple 
those  making  *'  the  house  of  God  an  house  of  mer- 
chandise,** with  gladness  she  ofiers  most  heartily 
her  right  hand  to  all  desiring  her  spiritual  fellow- 
ship. 

iNever  seeking  any  worldly  advantages,  pursuing 
no  devious  or  hidden  political  or  national  aim,  lean- 
ing upon  no  earthly  support^  but  being  the  pure, 
spiritual  fellowship  of  the  faithful  wherever  they 
may  be,  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  is  neither 
Greek,  nor  Russian,  nor  GrsBco-Russ,  nor  Russo- 
Greek,  as  in  your  letter  it  is  characterized,  as  I 
would  it  had  not  bcen^  but  one  holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,  binding  together,  and  at  the  same, 
time,  raising  up,  all  nations  and  all  peoples  into  *a 
spiritu^  unity  above  all  distinctions  or  race.  In 
this,  reverend  sir,  consists  the  unity  of  the  Enstei-n 
Church,  manifold  in  its  members,  it  is  one  in  its  co- 
hesive lorce  and  life-giving  spirit. 

Unity,  then,  and  union  with  the  Orthodox  Church 
is  not  a  fusion  or  a  tuning  away  of  the  natural  and 
ethical  diversity  inwrought  by  God,  it  is  not  a  slav- 
ish subjection  of  some  to  others ;  it  is  not  a  despotic 
raising  up  or  a  tyrannical  levelling  of  national  pecu- 
liarities and  differences,  but  a  certain  brotherly,  har- 
monious binding  together  of  spirit,  manifested 
through  a  common  creed,  voluntarily  accepted,  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  faith,  which  the  Divine 
Scriptures,  the  Apostolic  tradition,  and  the  CEcu- 
menical  Councils  of  the  undivided  Church,  have  de- 
fined for  us. 

Those  who,  in  all  places,  are  thus  bound  one  to 
another,  realize  the  "one,  holy.  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolic '  *  Orthodox  Church .  But  th at  C hurch ,  proceed- 
ing on  the  universal  and  eternal  principles  of  Chris- 
tian love,  does  not,  by  any  means,  being  asked^  deny 
even  to  tnose  not  thus  realizing  tier  Catholic  integ- 
rity, her  fraternal  anxiety  for  Christian  love,  and 
the  Christian  performance  of  those  fraternal  offices 
to  which  our  human  nature  gives  a  claim.  In  the 
Orthodox  Church,  to  every  one  that  asketh  shall  be 
given ;  to  him  that  knockcth,  it  shall  bo  opened.^ 

Acquainting  you,  reverend  sir,  and  the  Right 
Reverend  Bisljops  of  the  Church  in  America,  of 
these  thinffSj  in  all  love,  and  with  the  best  hopes,  I 
pray  the  All-wise  and  All-good  God  to  pour  out 
upon  you,  and  upon  the  whole  nation  of  the  United 
States,  Ilis  blessings,  giving  to  you  nil  brotherly 
greeting  in  the  Lord,  1  remain,  in  the  Lord,  your 
fervent  well-wisher, 

J,  THE0PHILU8,  of  Athens, 

^^  President  of  the  Holy  Synod. 

A  work  published  by  Prince  Gagarin,  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  on  "  The  Rus- 
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0!an  Olergj,"  contains  the  following  Btatistioal  known  as  the  "  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theo- 
information  on  the  priests,  deacons,  and  clerks  logical  Institution."  The  university  had  ro- 
of the  State  Charch  of  Rassia:  ceived  a  considerable,  though  insufficient  en- 
The  namber  of  parishes  in  Bassia  is  given  88  86,000,  dowment,  and  its  officers  were  determined  to 
and  the  aggreffate  of  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  is  sup-  make  the  most  of  their  scanty  resoorces. 
posed  to  be  about  $28,500,000,  of  which  the  national  President  Eaton,  besides  giving  instruction  in 

^^SeslSioK^^^^^^  ')?  'f'^^''  department,  and  lestow^^^ 

tiie  rest  arises  from  the  ^'contribufions  of  the  ptiish-  attention  he  could  to  the  finances  of  the  young 

loners."  The  average  income  ofthe  clergy  of  each  par-  university,    also    retamed    his  professorship, 

ish  amounts,  therefore,  to  about  $650.     Of  this  the  though  without  salary  in  the  Theological  Seui- 

priest  gets  hkU;  the  dearon  a  quarter,  and  the  rema^  inar-..    He  had  already  a  wide  reputation  as 

kffi.t  Wir^i;^t?ec.^r^t!!t^^^^^  a  pulpit  orator,  and  in  the  hopo  of  aiding  the 

in  parishes  which  are  fully  officered.    As  many  dw-  University,  for  which  all  his  sympathies  were 

triots,  however,  do  not  eigoy  diaconal  ministration,  enlisted,    he    accepted    many    invitations   to 

the  average  income  of  a  parish  priest,  arising  from  preach  in  the  large  cities.     These  multifarious 

the  sources  which  have  ^en  mentioned,  may  be  labors  proved  too  much  for  even  his  stalwart 

fixed  at  about  $400.    In  addition  to  this,  he  derives  i?^„^^  *l„j  n^^  ^rv^„+u.,fjrv«    ««^  ;«   iqat  i,^ 

from  the  share  of  land  assigned  to  him  an  income,  ^ame  and  fine  constitution,  and  m  1867  he 

which,  m  a  fertile  dUtrict,  may  rise  as  high  as  $200  found  himself  compelled  to  resign  the  presi- 

A  year,  and  he  receives  from  his  parishioners  a  denoy  of  the  university,  and  go  abroad  for  his 

**  species  of  tithe  paid  in  kind,"  the  value  of  which  health.    He  Still  retained  his  professorship  in 

vanes  according  to  the  locality.    The  deacons  of  ±x^   Th«nloffiftiil  flftTninarv  to  whirh  hp  retnrn^il 

BussU  are  13,444  in  number,  and  these  cost  the  J^®  ineoiogicaioeminary,  townicnnereturnea 

country  (at  about  $160  a  head)  $2,000,000,  besides  J?®  ^^^\  J^^  ^i*^?  greatly-improved  health, 

the  value  of  lands  allotted  to  them.    Next  to  the  His  whole  term  of  service  in  the  university 

deacons  come  the  **  68.421  clerks,  who  discharge  and    Theological    Seminary  was    thirty-nine 

the  duties  of  readers,  chanters,  sacristans,  beadles,  years.    Though  a  graceful  and  eloquent  writer, 

^  oTSIV^K  Vi^^^fer  a?.t.:S&e?^n  Dr  E,t^   h  Jieft'^„t  few  published  evidence, 

the  caste."    There  are  generally  two  in  each  parish.  Of  his  ability.     He  was  a  frequent  and  always 

and  ^*  their  maintenance  costs  $3,000,000,  or  about  welcome  contributor  to  the  religious  periodi- 

$50  per  head.    Each  has,  besides,  four  hectares  to  cals  and  reviews  of  his  denomination ;    bnt, 


faculty  of  reading  fast,  for  "  the  Eastern  Liturgy  is  Union  College  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 

extremely  long,  and,  if  the  reader  read  in  an  intelli-  degree  of  D  D  in  1844. 

a^'^°f?°^;io^^4:\^re:jefhS?rr^n^  .   EOUADOB;(R.Pfo«CA  DKt  EoxrADOB) 

such  a  pace  that  it  IB  impossible  to  understand  any  independent  state  ot    Booth  America,   com 


,  an 


serious  obstacle  to  many  of  the  attempts  to  reform  of  the  republic  is  estimated  at  from  2,130,000 

^^-  to  2,182,855  square  miles ;  and  tiie  population 

EATON,  Rev.  GEOsas  Washinotow,  D.  D.,  in  1866  was  1,808,082,  of  which  number  200,- 

LLu  D.,  an  eminent  college  president,  professor,  000  were  aboriginals  in  a  wild  state.    There 

and  pulpit  orator,  born  near  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  are,  perhaps,  700,000  whites  in  Ecuador,  for 

July  3, 1804;  died  at  Hamilton,  Madison  Ooun-  the  most  part  descendants  of  the  early  Spanish 

ty,  N.  Y.,  Aagust  8,  1872.     His  parents  re-  settlers;  the  remainder  of  the  population  being 

moved  to  Ohio  in  his  youth,  and  he  entered  made  up  of  mestizos,  negroes,  and  Indians. 
Union  College  from  Delaware,  Ohio,  gradu-        The  capitid,  Quito,  has  a  population  of  78,000 

ated  in  1829,  and  was  immediately  appointed  inhabitants.     President,  Dr.  8.  Garcia  Mo- 

a  tutor  in  Union  College.     In  1881  he  was  reno ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  of  Foreign 

elected  Professor  of  Languages  in  Georgetown  Affairs,  F.  Leon,  who  is  dso  Vice-President 

College,  Ky.,  and  in  1833,  Professor  of  Mathe-  of  the  Republic  according  to  the  constitution 

matics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Hamilton  of  1869 ;  Minister  of  War  and  the  Navy,  G«n- 

Literary   and   Theological    Institution  (now  eral  S.  Darquea;  Minister  of  Finances,  F.  J. 

Madison  University).     Subsequently  he  filled  Equiguren;  Governor  of  Guayaquil,  V.deSan- 

the  professorships  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  tistevan;  Archbishop  of  Quito,  Dr.  T.  L  Checa. 
History,  and,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Nathaniel        The  value  of  the  exports  in  1871  was  $3,045,- 

Kendrick,  that  of  Systematic  Theology.    In  684  American  gold,  divided  as  follows :  Cacao, 

1855  he  succeeded  Dr.  Taylor  as  president  of  $1,707,400;  India-rubber,  $698,876;  hats  (so- 

Madison  University,  the  new  title  which,  as  called  Panama  hats),  $74,256 ;  quinine,  $92,- 

the  result  of  years  of  straggle  and  conflict,  had  102;    and  cotton,  $80,816.    In   1871    there 

been  given  by  the  State,  to  the  Collegiate  In-  were  exported  1,700  quintals  of  cundnrango. 

stitution  which  for  thirty  years   had   been  Little  is  known  of  the  exact  total  value  of  the 
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imports ;  the  valae  of  the  merchandise  im-  of  gas  to  the  snharhs  of  Gnayaqnil.  An  earth- 
ported  from  Great  Britain  in  18T0  was  $285,040.  quake  was  felt  at  Qaayaqnil,  January  23d. 
nearly  one-half  of  the  revenue  is  generally  The  Government  directed  that  as  soon  as 
derived  from  the  customs.  The  receipts  in  500  quintals  of  cacao  were  collected  on  account 
1870  amounted  to  $1,451,096;  and  the  ex-  of  d%ezmas  (titbes),  they  should  be  shipped  to 
penditure  to  $1,119,787.  Tlie  customs  receipts  Europe  and  sold  on  account  of  the  nation, 
were  as  follows :  In  1865,  $417,697 ;  1866,  Messrs.  Raimundo  de  Pieger  and  A.  Jones 
^560,916 ;  1867,  $565,882 ;  1868,  $567,198 ;  made  a  proposal  to  the  Government  to  provide 
1869,  $668,856;  1870,  $1,087,247;  1871,  $1,-  the  city  of  Guayaquil  with  good  drinking  water, 
097,151.  According  to  official  returns,  the  bringing  it  from  the  river  by  means  of  ma- 
national  revenue  for  the  first  half  of  1872  ohinory,  and  establishing  fountains  of  filtered 
amounted  to  $1,510,072 ;  and  the  expenditure  water  in  the  Malecon,  tne  Oathedral  Square, 
was  $1,446,787.  and  others,  of  unfiltered  water,  in  the  four 

The  army  consists  of  1,500  men.  streets  parallel  to  the  Malecon.    These  gen- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  press  con-  tlemen  bind  themselves  to  finish  the  work  in 
tinaed  to  be  occupied  in  a  warm  discussion  on  two  years,  for  a  sum  of  $862,600,  payable  quar- 
the  new  tariff  law  promulgated  in  November,  terly  in  advance.  The  Government  ordered 
1871,  and  to  take  effect  from  January  1,  1872 ;  this  proposal  to  be  published,  fixing  the  2d  of 
by  virtue  of  this  law,  enormous  duties  were  January  for  the  celebration  of  the  contract 
liud  upon  some  of  the  most  indispensable  arti-  with  the  person  who  offers  most  advantages  to 
cles  imported  from  foreign  countries.  They  the  treasury,  giving  also  the  necessary  secu- 
were  imposts  which  in  a  manufacturing  conn-  rities.  It  was,  however,  believed  that  this 
try  would  be  equivalent  to  absolute  prohibition,  contract,  if  accepted,  would  never  be  fulfilled, 
All  articles  required  for  agriculture  and  edu-  but  be  placed  on  the  shelf  of  the  archives,  to- 
cation  are,  however,  admitted  free  of  duty ;  gether  with  a  certain  contract  for  a  railway  in 
while  fire-arms,  and  every  species  of  warlike  the  eastern  part  of  the  republic, 
iostrnments  and  commodities,  are  prohibited.  The  official  periodical  published  the  sums  of 
It  was  generally  supposed  that  fiscally,  eco-  money  collected  in  England  on  behalf  of  the 
nomically,  and  commercially,  this  new  law  sufferers  of  Imbabura  from  the  terrible  earth- 
would  prove  to  be  a  failure.  The  wharves  and  quake  of  1868 ;  they  amounted  to  $77,018.41, 
streets  of  Guayaquil  were  lumbered  with  iin-  and  were  delivered  to  the  Junta  of  Beneficen- 
mense  quantities  of  goods  introduced  in  anti-  cia  by  the  British  legation  in  Quito, 
cipation  of  the  new  law.  The  merchants  of  A  school  of  arts  and  sciences  was  to  be  es- 
Ooayaquil  represented  to  the  Government  the  tablished  in  Quito,  as  also  a  school  of  agricul- 
necessity  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cus-  tnre ;  and  the  Gk)vemment  was  sparing  neither 
tom-house  employes  in  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  pains  nor  expense  for  opening  up  highways 
in  order  to  have  a  more  speedy  dispatch  of  leading  from  the  coast  to  the  interior. 
the  enormous  quantity  of  goods  existing  in  The  new  law  on  banks,  promulgated  in  1871, 
the  warehouses.  was  still  productive  of  evil  effects;  the  Na- 

The  Banco  Eipotecario^  established  in  the  tional  Bank  had  disappeared  from  Guayaquil ; 

course  of  the  preceding  year,  was  to  com-  and  many  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Bank  of 

mence  business  March  7,  1872,  with  a  capital  Quito,  foreseeing  the  difficulties  and  disastrous 

of  $600,000,  and  was  expected  to  be  fruitful  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  the  ap- 

in  good  results  to  the  agricultural  community  plication  of  too  onerous  laws  upon  a  free  bank- 

of  the  country.  mg  institution,  had  sold  out  their  shares.    The 

In  pursuance  of  a  decree  bearing  date  Jan-  bank  was,  however,  to  continue  business,  but 

nary,  1872,  the  publication  and  introduction  under  new  statutes  in  accordance  with  the 

of  books,  pamphlets,  prints,  etc.,  offensive  to  present  Bank  Act. 

religion  and  good  mortds,  are  prohibited ;  and  The  production  of  indigo  was  receiving  a 

all  persons  found  with  such  objects  on  sale  considerable  share  of  attention,  and  bids  fair 

shall  be  treated  aa  smugglers.  to  become,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  source 

The  advantages  of  the  Guayaquil  Normal  of  great  wealth  to  the  country.    The  indigo  is 

School  were  to  be  extended  to  Indian  chil-  of  a  superior  quality,  and  requires  but  little 

dren.  cultivation. 

The  Government  declared  that  all  coal-mines  A  decree  was  issued  appointing  the  first 

Covered  on  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Sunday  in  April  for  the  nomination  of  Sen- 

Onayaquil  should  be  considered  as  national  ators  and  Deputies. 

property.    The  Governor  of  the  province  of  The  postal  service  was  extended  by  the  es- 

Pichincha  was  ordered  to  take  measures  to  tablishment  of  post-offices  in  the  parishes  of 

impede  the  introduction  of  traders  into  the  Milagro,  Samborondon,  Morro,  and  Balao,  all 

eastern  provinces,  in  order  to  prevent  the  towns  in  a  state  of  progress,  especially  the 

frauds  and  disorders  occasioned  by  their  taking  first,  which  will  soon  be  the  centre  of  the 

advantage  Of  the  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  whole  commerce  of  the  interior. 

the  aborigines.    The  directors  of  the  gas  com-  The  roads  in  process  of  construction  in  the 

pany  were  allowed  to  introduce,  free,  tubes  republic  were  pushed  on  vigorously,  especially 

and  other  utensils  required  for  the  extension  that  leading  to  the  capital  of  Imbabura,  which 
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was  destroyed  by  the  frightful  catastrophe  of  The  political  chief  of  the  canton  of  Cafiar 

1868.  asks  that  the  fine  imposed  on  drunkards  should 

In  Quito  great  improvements  were  made  in  form  part  of  the  municipal  rents, 

the  building  destined  for  the  Academy  of  Arts  A  school  for  young  ladies  was  established  in 

and  the  National  Printing-Offioe.  Riobamba,  capital  of  the  province  of  Ghimbo- 

The  river  Milagro  was  to  be  dredged  by  razo,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  the 

machinery  and  engines  from  England ;  the  Sacred  Heart, 

work  was  to  begin  about  the  middle  of  June.  Ibarra,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Imba- 

The  Indians  who  rebelled  in  the  province  bura,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 

of  Ohimborazo  were  quiet,  and  the  state  of  in  1868,  was  rehabilitated.    All  the  civil  au- 

siege  had  been  removed,  thorities  were  present,  with  the  ecclesiastic 

The  merchants  of  Guayaquil  had  asked  the  Gabildo,  the  bishop,  and  other*  notables.  A' 
Government  for  its  decision  in  reference  to  the  numerous  procession  marched  into  the  square 
duties  on  goods  of  which  one-half  was  for  of  the  destroyed  city,  and  a  blessing  was  pro- 
consumption  in  the  country,  and  the  other  nounced  over  it,  according  to  the  present  rites 
half  for  reexportation,  inouiring  if  they  could  of  the  Church. 

be  divided  accordingly.    The  Government  re-  Three  important  decrees  were  issued  in  Au- 

fused.  gnst  concerning  public  instruction.    The  first 

An  American  schooner  from  California  had  was  for  the  direction  of  the  Polytechnic  School ; 

arrived  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  re-  the  second  appointed  the  programme  of  studies 

covering  the  treasure  believed  to  be  contained  and  examinations  in  the  colleges  and  lyceums; 

in   the  sunken  frigate   Leooadia,  which  for  and  the  third  prescribed  periods  of  examina- 

sixty  years  has  been  lying  behind  Punta  Santa  tions,  vacations,  etc. 

Helena.    Of  the  millions  of  dollars  expected  An  Orphan  Asylum  is  to  be  founded  at  Quito, 

to  be  still  found  in  the  remains  of  the  hulk,  nnder  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence, 

the  Government  is  to  get  five  per  cent,  of  what  By  order  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 

is  taken  out.  four  youths  from  each  province  were  to  be 

The  minister  of  Ecuador  in  Washington  in-  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the  respective  provin- 

formed  his  Government  that,  although  thepos-  cial  governments,  to  attend  the  practical  course 

tal  agreement  between  Ecuador  and  the  unit-  in  the  cultivation  and  elaboration  of  indigo,  to 

ei  States  of  America  was  still  in  force,  the  be  held  at  Quito. 

post-office  authorities  in  New  York  still  con-  The  Government  was  desirous  of  establish- 

tinued  to  demand  postage  on  the  correspond-  ing  a  savings-bank  for  the  soldiers  of  the  armv. 

ence  directed  to  the  Ecuadorian  legation.    On  A  bronze  statue  of  Bolivar  is  to  be  erected 

this  the  Superintendent  of  Foreign  Mails  re-  in  Guayaquil. 

plied,  that  the  post-office  of  Guayaquil  is  to  The  President  is  using  his  best  endeavors  for 
blame  in  not  complying  with  Article  II.  of  the  material  improvement  of  the  country,  for 
the  postal  contract,  which  declares  that  a  which  he  spares  no  expense  or  personal  fa- 
separate  mail-bag  must  be  sent  to  the  United  tigue.  He  lately  spent  three  weeks  in  Guaya- 
States  consul  in  Panamd,  whereas  they  con-  quil,  principally  taken  up  in  seeing  into  and 
tinue  to  do  as  formerly,  that  is,  before  the  forwarding  all  works  of  public  utility  and  be- 
conclusion  of  the  contract  for  the  British  mail,  neficence,  and  especially  all  those  measures 
The  Government  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  having  in  view  the  safe  navigation  and  the 
matter  at  Guayaquil.  making  of  Guayaquil  one  of  the  finest  ports 

$4,706.50  were  subscribed  in  Ecuador  tow-  and  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast.    The  measures 

ards  paying  the  war  debt  of  France  to  Ger-  taken  by  him  for  the  prompt  dispatch  of  proods 

many.  lying  in  the  custom-house  had  the  best  effects. 

The  programmes  of  the  Schools  of  Obstet-  In  less  than  a  month  the  fiscal  warehouses 

rics  and  Sculpture,  to  be  opened  in  Quito  un-  were  cleared  out,  and  the  merchants  received 

der  the  direction  of  European  professors,  were  the  goods  detained  there  on  account  of  the 

published  in  April.  unusual  importations  of  the  year. 

The  Bank  of  Ecuador  sent  a  circular  to  the  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  received  a  corn- 
merchants,  recommending  them  to  insure  their  mission  from  the  President  to  take  in  change 
goods,  and  to  influence  those  persons  who  the  construction  of  an  enlargement  of  the 
have  business  with  them  to  do  likewise.  The  Charity  Hospital,  with  the  sum  of  $20,000  for 
bank  stated  that  it  would  shortly  have  no  mer-  the  expenses  of  the  building. 
cantUe  transactions  with  merchants  whose  ef-  The  improvements  on  the  Malecon  are  to  be 
facts,  which  were  to  serve  as  guarantee,  were  finislied  in  two  years. 

not  insured.    It  offered  to  facilitate,  gratui-  EGYPT,  a  dependency  of  Turkey  in  Xorth- 

tously,  all  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  poli-  em  Africa.    The  present  ruler,  Ismail-Pacha, 

cies.    The  frequent  fires,  or  at  least  the  con-  has  tlie   official   title,  Khedive-el-Masr;    i.  e., 

stant  alarms,  were  great  drawbacks  to  mercan-  ruler  of  Egypt.    The  title  Khedive,  which  was 

tile  transactions.  given  to  Ismail  in  reward  for   the   services 

In  the  canton  of  Ambato  fourteen  primary  rendered  to  the  Turkish  Government  during: 

schools  were  opened,  and  in  less  than  a  month  the  Candian  War,  denotes  in  the  list  of  Turk- 

the  number  of  scholars  had  reached  907.  ish  titles  more  than  "Viceroy;  "  the  former 
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Turkish  title  of  Ismail  was  Wall  of  Egypt. 
Ismail  Pacha,  bom  at  Cairo,  in  1880,  is  the  sec- 
ond of  the  three  sons  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  his 
dder  brother  being  Prince  Achmed,  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile.  His  younger  brother  is 
Mastapha  Fazyl  Pacha,  now  living  in  Con- 
stantioople.  A  hattiseher\f  of  Febraary  18, 
1841,  had  made  the  rule  over  the  pachsdic  of 
Egypt  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  the  oldest  living  male  member  of  the 
family  being  entitled  to  saccession,  in  accord- 
ance with  tbe  law  which  also  predominates 
at  Constantinople.  According  to  this  law, 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  died  in  1848,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Abbas  Pacha,  a  grandson  of  Me- 
hemet All,  born  in  1818.  When  Abbas  Pacha 
died  in  1854,  the  fourth  son  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
Said  Pacha,  bom  in  1822,  ascended  the 
throne,  who,  in  1868,  was  succeeded  by  Is- 
mail, the  present  Khedive.  The  successor  of 
Ism^  would  have  been  his  younger  brother, 
Mastapha  Fazyl  Pacha ;  but,  in  1866,  the  Sul- 
tan, at  the  request  of  the  Khedive,  changed 
the  law  of  succession,  so  as  to  make  the  pa- 
chalic  hereditary  in  the  direct  male  line  of  the 
rnling  prince.  The  Khedive  has  four  sons: 
Mohammed  Thewfik  Pacha,  twenty>one  years 
old,  heir-apparent  according  to  the  new  law 
of  saccession,  and  President  of  the  Council  of 
State,  has  been  educated  at  Cairo,  partly  by 
European  instructors,  and  speaks  French  flu- 
ently; .Hussein  Pacha,  twenty  years  old,  In- 
spector-General of  the  Delta,  has  been  edu- 
cated at  Paris ;  Hassan  Pacha,  nineteen  years 
old, has  been  educated  at  London;  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  fifteen  years  old. 

At  the  head  of  the  administration  is  a  Coun- 
cil of  State,  established  in  1856.  It  was  com- 
posed, in  1872,  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Khedive 
as  president ;  of  Mansur  Pacha,  son-in-law  of 
the  Khedive,  Sherif  Pacha,  Nubar  Pacha, 
Abdallah  Pacha,  Ragheb  Pacha,  and  Ratib 
Pacha. 

The  Cabinet  was  reconstmcted  in  Septem- 
ber, 1872,  and  composed  of  the  following 
members :  Presidency,  and  Justice  and  Grace, 
Sherif  Pacha;  Foreign  Affairs,  Nubar  Pacha; 
Fmances,  Omer  Pacha  Lutfi ;  Interior,  Ismail 
Pacha  Muffetish ;  Public  Instruction  and  Pub- 
lic Works,  Hussein  Pacha ;  War,  Kisim  Pa- 
cha ;  Navy,  Latif  Pacha. 

The  area  of  Egypt  is  generally  estimated  at 
about  659,000  square  miles ;  but  £.  de  Regny, 
in  his  semi-official  ^^  Statistiqve  de  VJ^pte 
^aprk  des  doeumenU  offieieU  "  (Alexandria, 
1872),  claims  926,986.  The  area  of  Egypt 
proper  is,  in  the  official  "  Guide  Oeniral 
d'E^pte  "  (Alexandria,  third  year,  1869-70), 
estimated  at  216,285  square  miles.  Of 
these  only  9,737  square  miles  are  at  present 
cultivated  land,  and  only  2,040  square  miles 
more  are  adapted  for  cultivation;  the  re- 
mainder are  deserts  and  lakes. 

The  population  of  all  Egypt  is  about  8,000,- 
^0;  that  of  Egypt  proper  was,  according  to 
Kegny,  in  March,  1871,  as  follows: 


DIVISIONS. 

In  Oiiro  and  the  other 

ports 

In  Lower  Egypt 

In  Middle  Egypt 

In  Upper  Egypt 

Total 


NatlTM. 

Foieigaetf. 

88,565 
4,488 

571,014 
2,611,815 

609,596 
1,888,442 

5,116,867 

88,088 

ToUlk 


654,569 
2,615,79d 

599,596 
1,883,449 


6,908,405 


According  to  the  reports  of  the  consuls, 
the  foreign  population  amounted  in  1871  to 
89,792,  embracing  84,000  Greeks,  24,062  Ital- 
ians, 17,000  Frenchmen,  6,800  Austrians,  6,000 
Englishmen,  1,100  Germans,  680  Persians, 
268  Dutch,  185  Spaniards.  The  population 
of  Cairo  in  1871  was  858,851  (21,758  foreign- 
ers); of  Alexandria,  219,602  (58,829  foreign 
ers);  Damietta,  28,918  (50  foreigners);  Ro- 
setta,  14,978);  Suez,  18, 625 (2,600 foreigners); 
Port  Said,  8,859  (4,810  foreigners). 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  ending  April 
2,  1870,  according  to  the  official  budget, 
amounted  to  1,468,729^  purses,  and  the  total 
expenditure  to  1,288,880  purses  (500  piastres^ 
1  purse,  20  piastres  =  1  American  dollar). 
The  public  debt  amounted,  in  January,  1871, 
to  about  £40,550,000.  In  April,  1872,  the 
house  of  Oppenheim,  in  London,  advanced  to 
the  Khedive  £4,000,000  for  eighteen  months. 
The  navy,  in  1870,  consisted  of  twelve  steam- 
ers (8  yachts,  2  frigates,  2  corvettes,  4  screw- 
gunboats,  and  1  aviso).  The  value  of  the  com- 
merce of  Alexandi-ia  with  foreign  countries 
was,  in  1871:  imports,  560,900,000  piastres; 
exports,  999,500,000. 

The  periodical  press  in  Egypt  is  almost  con- 
fined to  the  city  of  Alexandria.  There  the 
following  papers  were  published  in  1870: 
Vtgypte^  an  official  organ  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  daily,  political,  and  literary ;  Le 
Nilf  tri-weekly,  pohticaL  literary,  and  com- 
mercial ;  L^Attenire  d^Egitto  and  L* Interna* 
eionale^  of  the  same  character  as  the  preced- 
ing one ;  Le  Frogris  £gyptien,  semi-weekly, 
and  as  liberal  as  the  press  laws  of  Egypt  will 
allow,  brings  occasionally  valuable  articles  on 
the  commercial,  financifd,  and  general  condi- 
tion of  the  country ;  La  Tromhetta^  an  organ 
of  the  commercial  and  navigation  interests  of 
the  country;  Manifesto  Oiomaliero^  daily, 
political  and  commercial;  £cho^  a  Greek 
journal.  In  Cairo  is  published,  once  a  week, 
an  Arabic  paper,  Wadi-eUNil  (Valley  of  the 
Nile).  It  appears  on  Friday,  the  holy  day  of  • 
the  Mohammedans,  and  is  read  by  many  groups 
of  Arabs  sitting  in  the  bazaars  and  the  coffee- 
houses, at  the  wells  and  the  mosques.  A 
"Press  Bureau"  is  connected  with  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs.  A  statistical 
year  book  was  established  in  Alexandria  in 
1870  by  E.  de  Regny  C^  Statietigve  de  Vtgypte 
d^apris  des  documents  officiels;  "  the  third  vol- 
ume appeared  in  1872). 

The  cause  of  education  has  made  consider- 
able progress  by  the  establishment  in  1868  of 
government  schools  in  the  large  towns  of  the 
country.    These  schools,  in  1870,  had  an  ag- 
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gregate  number  of  4,000  pupils  who  gratui- 
tously received  not  only  instruction,  but  sup- 
port, inclusive  of  clothing.     These   schools 
embrace  elementary  as  well  as  secondary  edu- 
cation.   The  former  embraces  the  reading  and 
writing  of  Arabic,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and 
Frenok    or    some   other   foreign   language. 
From  uie  primary  classes  the  pupils  pass* over 
into  the  secondary  school,  which  embraces 
the  following  sections:   1.   The  preparatory 
course,  embracing  a  three  years*  course,  the 
study  of  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  French,  Eng- 
lish, and    German   languages,    mathematics, 
drawing,  history,  and  geography.   2.  The  spe- 
cial Bchook,  which  the  pupil  enters  after  finish- 
ing the  above  course.    These  special  schools 
are— 1.  The  Polytechnic  School,  the  pupils  of 
which,  after  finishing  a  course  of  four  years, 
can  choose,  as  in  France,  between  the  civil  and 
military  career ;  in  the  former  case,  he  enters 
for  two  years  into  the  '^  Scliool  of  Administra- 
tion "  (which,  in  1871,  had  75  pupils) ;  subse- 
quently, into  the  service  of  the  state;  in  the 
latter  case,  he  enters  the  Military  Academy  of 
the  Abbassieh  at  Cairo  (with  750  pupils  in 
1870,  against  600  in  1869).    In  1871  the  Poly- 
technic School  had  80  pupUs,  against  60  for  the 
preceding  year.    2.  The  Law  School,  just  or- 
ganized, will  embrace  a  course  of  four  years, 
and  teach  not  only  the  Mohammedan,  but  also 
the  Roman  law,  and  that  of  the  Ohristian  na- 
tions in  general.  8.  The  Philological  and  Arith- 
metical School  embraces  mathematics,  philo- 
logy, rhetoric,  prosody,  and  drawing.    4.  The 
School  of  Arts  and  ludustry,  in  Balak,  estab- 
lished by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  greatly  improved 
under  Ismail  Pacha;  has  a  course  of  tlu'ee 
years,  and  had,  in  1871,   about  100  pupils, 
against  50  in  1869.    5.  The  Medical  School, 
with  75  pupils,  with  a  School  of  Midwifery 
(with  65  pupils  in  1871,  against  40  in  1870), 
this  is  only  one  thus  far  existing  in  Eastern 
countries.    6.  The  l^aval  School,  in  Alexan- 
dria, which  in  1869  had  81,  and  in  1871  85 
pupils.    Recently,  Prof.  Heinrich  Brugsch,  of 
the  University  of  G(3ttingen,  has  been  called 
by  the  Egyptian  Government  to  Cairo,  in  or- 
der to  establish  there  an  academy  for  arche- 
ology, and,  in  particular,  for  Egyptological 
studies. 

Voluntary  schools  for  primary  instruction 
are  connected  with  the  mosques.  The  number 
of  their  pupils  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  while 
at  the  time  of  Mehemet  Ali  only  one  in  a  thou- 
sand received  education,  now  the  number  of 
pupils  is  said  to  amount  to  60,000,  or  about 
6.10  of  the  entire  population. 

The  University  of  Cairo,  called  el-Ashar  (the 
Blossom),  is  visited  by  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents from  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  vari- 
ous countries  of  Africa,  and  even  from  India 
and  the  Sunda  Islands.  The  number  of  the 
students  of  the  higher  classes,  in  1870, 
amounted  to  5,000,  under  40  professors.  About 
one-half  of  the  students  are  gratuitously  sup- 
ported.   The  preparatory  classes,  numbering 


many  thousand  pupils,  are  instructed  by  260 
teachers.  In  former  times  the  university  was 
sometimes  attended  by  as  many  as  20,000  pu- 
pils. 

The  arrivals  in  the  three  principal  ports  of 
Egypt,  in  1871,  were  as  follows  ^ 


voien. 


Alexandria 
Port  Said.. 
6ae£ 


VmmIj. 


8,849 

1,1^5 

681 


Tool. 


1,WS,60S 
997,796 

468,809 


WarVoMli. 


72 
87 
66 


The  length  of  state  railroads  in  operation 
amounted  to  1,047  kilometres  (equal  to  649 
miles) ;  of  these  roads,  286  miles  have  double 
tracks.  The  only  private  road  is  that  from  ^- 
ezandria  to  Ramleh  (5  miles).  The  road  from 
Cairo  to  Suez  (90  miles)  has  been  abandoned. 

The  Egyptian  mail,  in  1871,  forwarded 
1,400,033  letters  and  107,739  newspapers  to 
places  in  Egypt,  and  72,728  letters  and  4,456 
newspapers  to  foreign  countries.  The  Austrian 
mail  brought  108,960  letters  from  Europe,  and 
80,006  from  the  Levant.  The  Italian  post 
brought  164,000  letters  and  173,000  newspapers, 
books,  and  pamphlets,  from  Europe,  and  for- 
warded 135,000  letters  and  10,800  newspapers, 
etc.,  to  Europe.  The  Greek  mul  brought  23,- 
260  letters  and  25,776  newspapers  from 
Greece,  and  forwarded  20,958  letters  and  1,946 
newspapers. 

The  telegraphs  in  operation,  in  1872,  were 
(1  kilometre,  equal  to  .621  mile) : 


TELBGRAFHB. 

LlllM. 

Wtra. 

Stato  Tcloflraphs 

6,894 
906 

U^ffTS 

Private    ''^        

1,799 

Total 

6,297 

18,874 

The  receipts  of  the  Suez  Canal  for  the  year 
1871  were  13,276,074 francs;  the  expenditures, 
15,018,570  francs;  the  receipts  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1872,  about  14,000,000 
francs.  The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  Suez 
Oanal,  in  1871,  was  as  follows: 


VBSSBLS. 

Nanbw. 

Tom. 

English 

609 

08 
9» 
88 
89 
47 
88 

646.45S 

French 

89,076 

Biorptlan 

18.835 

Ansoian 

88,729 

Tarkiflh 

97.414 

ItolUn 

isjsn 

Other 

96,178 

Total 

765 

T81,410 

In  June  the  Porte  required  the  Khedive  to 
restrain  the  Suez  Oanal  Oompanjfrom  levying 
increased  dues  upon  the  gross  tonnage  of  ves^ 
sels  passing  through  the  canal,  as  had  been 
proposed  after  the  1st  of  Julj,  until  some  far- 
ther arrangement  would  be  made.  In  order  to 
settle  the  pending  difficulties,  the  Eliedive,  in 
June,  proceeded  to  Oonstantinople,  where  he 
was  well  received,  and  appears  to  have  fully 
attained  his  object.  In  September  the  Sultan 
issued  a  firman,  making  the  dignity  of  Khedive 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Ismail  Pacha.  The 
firman,  with  a  letter  of  the  Sultan,  brought  by 
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MostopliaBey,  the  aide-de-camp  of  the  Sultan,  plate  of  copper,  charged  with  electricity,  in 

vas  promnlgated  on  September  80th.  that  condition,  and  sabmerged,  will  retain  the 

In  September  reports  of  difficnlties  between  charge  for  hours,  and,  indeed,  quite  as  obsti- 
Egjpt  aod  Abyssinia  attracted  considerable  at-  nateJy  as  the  glass  of  a  Leyden  Jar  retains  a 
tendon.  According  to  a  dispatch  from  Cairo,  charge  of  high  tension.  He  proposes  to  use 
4,000  men  were  sent  by  the  Egyptian  Govern-  as  his  instrument  for  telegraphy,  on  naked 
ment  to  the  frontier,  to  reinforce  the  Egyptian  submerged  wire,  a  light  slip  of  gold-leaf, 
troops  stationed  there,  with  orders  to  repel  by  weighing  from  ytW*^  ^  Wa-i^^  of  a  grain, 
furce  of  arms  every  attempt  of  Prince  Kassai  acted  on  by  a  powerful  electric  magnet,  and 
to  invade  Egypt,  but  they  were  enjoined  to  with  its  motions  optically  magnified.  The 
Aroid  crossing  the  frontier.  On  the  other  delicacy  of  this  arrangement  is  so  great  that 
hand,  Prince  Slassai,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  simply  looking  at  a  Uiermopiie  will  transmit 
accounts  from  Abyssinia,  King  Johannes,  sent  a  visible  sisnal  through  the  resistance  of  the 
General  Kirkham  as  his  special  messenger  to  Atlantic  cable,  and  a  kiss  or  grasp  of  the  hand, 
England,  with  letters  for  the  Queen,  asking  the  a  very  strong  signal.  The  use  of  the  instru- 
intervention  of  England  against  Egypt.  The  ment  gives  an  opportunity  of  employing  elec- 
ambassador  had  also  letters  for  France,  Russia,  tricity  of  the  very  lowest  tension,  which,  be- 
and  Germany.  General  Kirkham  formerly  sides  other  advantages,  has  a  much  less  ten- 
served  in  the  English  army,  and  accompanied  dency  to  escape  by  faults  of  the  wire  than 
the  English  expedition  against  Abyssinia  as  ar-  electricity  of  a  higher  tension.  Mr.  Highton 
mj  agent  His  rank  of  general  is  derived  from  asserts  that  a  fault  which  caused  the  disap- 
an  Abyssinian  patent.  When  the  English  ex-  pearance  of  all  visible  signals  through  a  Thom- 
pedition  left  Abyssinia,  Kirkham  offered  his  son^s  speaking  galvanometer,  with  a  resistance 
services  to  Prince  Kassai.  The  English  au-  of  500  units,  or  about  125  miles  of  Atlantic 
thorities  at  first  refused  to  give  him  permission  cable,  would  still  allow  intelligible  signals  to 
to  enter  the  Abyssinian  service,  but  subse-  be  transmitted,  by  his  invention,  with  10,000 
quently  consented  that  he  should  drill  ^e  units,  or  2,600  miles,  of  resistance.  TV  hen  in- 
troops  of  Kassai.  At  the  same  time,  the  Eng-  creased  sensitiveness  is  required,  the  only  thing 
lisb  commander  sold  to  Kassai  12  howitzers  necessary  is  to  increase  the  force  of  the  dec- 
and  800  muskets.  Kirkham  at  first  drilled  a  tro-magnet  at  the  receiving  end.  The  author 
dirisionof  100  men,  and  the  results  he  obtained  concludes  that,  instead  of  the  hundreds  of 
were  so  satisfactory  that  soon  Kassai  placed  thousands  of  units  of  insulation  of  the  present 
2,400  picked  men  under  his  instruction.  These  cables,  it  would  be  feasible  to  work  through  a 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Kirkham,  se-  cable  having  only  a  single  unit  of  insulation ; 
cared  the  victory  of  Kassai  over  his  rival  Go-  and,  if  greater  insulation  were  desirable,  a  wire 
bazie,  and  enabled  him  to  proclaim  himself  and  might  be  used  presenting  much  more  renst- 
to  be  crowned  King  of  Ethiopia.  Of  the  origin  ance  to  the  currents,  such  as  a  steel  wire, 
of  the  difficulties  between  Egypt  and  Abys-  possessing  more  strength,  and  much  cheaper, 
sinia,  Kirkham  gave,  in  communications  to  the  than  copper,  and  that,  electrostatic  induction 
English  Government  and  the  English  press,  the  being  less  iigurious,  and  much  cheaper,  with 
following  account :  The  E^edive  had  appointed  less  gutta-percha,  cables  might  be  used  costing 
Werner  Munzinger,  a  Swiss  scholar,  who  had  not  more  than  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  the  present 
lived  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  in  that  re-  prices,  and  thus  telegraphy  be  made  much 
gion,  Governor  of  Massowah.  While  Kassai  was  more  available  for  the  mass  of  mankind, 
engaged  in  quelling  the  insurrection  of  some  The  A^trial  Telegraph,  —  Congress  has 
native  chiefs,  8,000  Egyptian  troops  were  sent  passed,  and  tlie  President  has  signed,  a  bill 
to  Massowah,  with  the  aid  of  whom  Munzinger  organizing  a  company  with  authority  to  use 
invaded  th6  country  of  the  Bogos,  a  district  the  principle  of  atrial  telegraphy,  claimed  to 
about  220  miles  long,  and  80  miles  wide.  Mun-  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Loomis.  No  ftiU 
zinger  is  married  to  the  daughter  of  an  Abys-  description  of  the  new  method  has  been  given 
sinian  chief^  speaks  all  the  languages  of  the  to  the  public.  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Loomis 
coantry,  and  has  a  considerable  influence  upon  has  succeeded  in  'sending  electric  signals, 
the  natives.  After  conquering  the  district  of  through  considerable  distances,  without  the 
the  Bogos,  he  fortified  his  position,  and  await-  aid  of  any  other  conductor  than  an  elevated 
ed  an  attack  from  Kassai,  who,  however,  pre-  stratum  of  air.  His  most  successfal  experi- 
ferred  to  send  General  Kirkham  to  Europe,  to  ment  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  Blue 
implore  the  aid  of  the  Christian  powers  against  Eidge  Mountains.  He  flew  a  kite  from  one  of 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  whom  he  charges  with  the  highest  spurs  of  the  range,  using,  instead 
the  intention  of  annexing  the  entire  country  to  of  packthread,  a  small  copper  wire,  by  which 
^OT>t,  of  bringing  the  Abyssinian  Christians  he  maintained  a  ground  connection.  From 
under  Mohammedan  rule,  and  of  securing  an  another  spur  or  peak,  20  miles  distant,  he 
important  road  for  the  slave-trade.  caused  another  kite,  similarly  connected  with 

ELECTRICITY.     Telegraphy  without  Insu-  the  earth,  to  be  sent  up.    When  the  two  kites 

Zo«t(wi.— It  is  shown,  by  Mr.  H.  Highton,  that  had  reached  a  suitable  height  (being  then  in 

water  itself  is  so  perfect  an  insulator  for  elec-  an  electrical  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the 

tricity  of  low  tension  that  a  long  wire  or  a  discoverer  explains),  it  was  found  practicable 
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to  ezohange  signals  between  the  two,  the  elec-  The  labors  of  this  and  of  other  American  observa- 

trio  current  passing  over  the  interval.     Mr.  *^"e»  ar®.  tending  to  the  same  important  end.  that 

T  ^^«,:«  «^«^r;.,«-  ♦K^^  \^^^A  ;j«„   ^^  «rv»i«-:«»  of  the  ultimate  adoption  of  some  single  time  for  all 

Loomis  conceives  the  bold  idea  of  applying  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^J  ^^^  Mississippi,  by  which  not 

this  principle  to  international  telegraphy.    He  only  the  railroads,  but  cities  and  the  public  gener- 

wonld  baild  a  high  tower  on  the  loftiest  peak  ally,  will  regulate  themselves.    What  point  shall  b« 

of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  and  on  that  erect  a  chosen  is  ofless  importance  than  that  some  om  shall 

flaMtaff,  put  up  a  similar  construction  oq  one  ^^^^^  ^^  universally. 

e^Zxl'i     ^^      «»»""«*  v^vf  ov  UV.V1WXA  V    V  %*  rpjjg  gu^je^t  18  ons  which  has  hitherto  attracted 

of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Alps,  attach  his  n^^Xe  public  attention,  but  it  does  not  seem  unsafe  to 
electric  apparatus  to  each,  and  is  hopeful  of  make  the  assertion  that  the  causes  which  have 
transmitting  messages  by  sufficiently  strong  almost  insensibly  effected  suoh  a  revolution  in  £ng- 
currents,  between  those  points,  through  the  ^^^  "^'^^  in  a  few  years  more,  bring  it  ahout  here, 
theoretically  favorable  medium  of  the  upper  Impraced  Electric  CT^cib.— Sir  Ohas.  Wheat- 
air.  In  the  bill,  as  passed,  there  is  a  clause  gtone,  by  substituting  magneto-electric  cur- 
which  seems  to  give  the  company  a  right  to  rents  obtained  from  permanent  magnets,  for 
use  any  existing  means  of  telegraphic  inter-  the  voltaic  battery,  has  removed  some  of  the 
course,  so  that  if  the  afinal  telegraph  should  imperfections  and  inconveniences  pertaining 
^^,1^11^1^*^,^^,.®'*^®®®*^°^  ^^®  company  to  the  old  style  of  electric  clocks.  His  system 
could  faU  back  on  the  common  system  of  wires  consists  of  two  parts :  the  going  clock,  from 
and  poles.  In  order  to  introduce  the  telegraph  ^hi^h  the  magnetic  currents  are  obtained, 
into  the  different  States,  the  company  must  ob-  ^^ich  is  driven  by  a  weight;  and  the  sympa- 
tain  permission  from  the  Legisktures  thereof,  thetic  clocks,  deriving  their  motion  from  the 
^r  ^T?  ^^^SfMny  System  of  Time-Signals,--'  currents  obtained  ftom  the  going  clock.  Each 
Mr.  P.  0.  Langley  fully  describes  this  m  the  ^f  the  sympathetic  clocks  is  provided  with  an 
Amerimn  Journal  of  Science.  The  plan  was  ordinary  galvanometer  coil  and  magnetized 
worked  out  for  the  managers  of  the  Pennsyl-  needles— the  latter  being  attached  to  an  axis 
vania  Central  Railroad,  in  1869,  and  has  since  having  a  pinion  which  gears  into  a  crown- 
turnished  to  that  line  its  stMidard  time,  and  ^heel.  This  wheel  in  turn  gears  into  a  train 
also  supplies  time  to  Philadelphia  and  the  ^f  wheels  to  which  the  clock-hands  are  at- 
East,  as  far  as  Lake  Erie  on  the  north,  and  taohed.  The  action  is  then  as  follows:  Sup- 
Chioago  on  the  west,  besides  regulating  the  poge  the  needles  to  be  parallel  to  the  coils  at 
clocks  on  a  number  of  minor  roads,  over  starting,  and  the  pendulum  to  be  at  one  limit 
whose  wires  it  goes,  as  weU  as  those  of  the  of  its  distance  of  oscillation,  the  pendulum,  in 
prmcipal  Southern  Imes  connecting  the  Atlan-  swinging  to  its  other  lunit,  sends  a  current 
tic  with  the  Mississippi,  thus  passing  over  sev-  through  the  coU,  and  causes  the  needles  of 
eral  thousand  miles  daily.  The  observatory  each  of  the  clocks  in  circuit  to  be  deflected; 
18  on  the  summit  of  the  ascent  on  the  northern  ^nd,  as  the  needles  can  move  with  very  little 
sKje  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  about  two  miles  friction  with  their  axea,  they  are  carried 
m  a  direct  hue  from  the  offices  of  the  Western  round,  by  their  momentum,  half  a  revolution 
Union  Telegraph  Company  m  Pittsburg.  Ob-  or  more.  On  the  pendulum,  now  swinging  the 
servations  for  time  are  taken  every  fine  night  other  way,  a  current  is  sent  in  the  reverse 
of  the  ^ear,  except  on.Sunday,  from  three  to  direction,  which,  as  the  position  of  the  poles 
six  stars,  and  the  corrections  made,  if  needed,  of  the  needles  with  respect  to  the  coils  is  now 
Distant  clocks  are  not  controlled  sympatheti-  reversed,  sends  the  needles  round  again  an- 
oally  (on  a  well-known  plan)  by  the  observa-  other  half-revolution  in  the  same  direction,  so 
tory  clock,  but  only  have  tiie  time  furnished  that,  for  each  complete  oscillation  of  the  pen- 
to  them,  so  that  they  may  be  regulated  twice  ^nlum  (backward  and  forward),  the  needles 
a  day.  Mr.  Langley  concludes  his  paper  as  niake  one  complete  revolution,  and  thus  aeon- 
follows:  tinnal  rotatory  motion  of  the  needles,  and 

The  necessity  of  a  uniform  standard  of  time  over  consequently  of  the  hands  of  the  clock,  is  kept 

the  whole  country,  which  was  alluded  to  in  the  onteet  f^.  ^^J^^  ^    thought,  perhaps,  that  some 

as  one  of  growing  importance,  has  not  been  farther  *^    .  v      '»" ,  *^^  i."v«e«ij,  p^x^a^/o, 

directly  touched  upon  in  thi»  article,  which  is  yet.  as  special  contrivance  would  be  necessary,  m 

a  whole,  devoted  to  describing  the  means  of  meeting  order  that  the  needles  should  be  only  able  to 

It.    The  evident  tendency,  in  thus  sending  the  time  move  jUst  half  a  revolution  for  each  current, 

from  one  standard  oyer  so  large  an  extent  of  terri-  icgt  the  succeeding  current  should  either  not 

tory,  IS  to  diminish  the  number  of  local  times,  and  v^  „ti^  x^     .„^  ♦i,7v*«  «  a,ii  i^^r,^«^   r*-  ^^tAA 

so  prepare  the  way  for  a  ftiture  system,  in  which,  at  ^®  ^bll  to  give  them  a  full  impulse,  or  wodd 

bast  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  they  have  the  effect  of  simply  making  them  oscil- 

shall  disappear  altogether.  late  backward  and  forward  without  imparting 

A  step  m  this  direction  has  been  contemplated  by  a  rotatory  motion  to  them ;  such  a  contrivance, 

^^^r!S?^i^!?^^^VJ^^A^''^^'J^^  l^\^^'\^^}^  however,  is  not  necessary,  for  it  is  found  that 

ddlpnia,  Pittsburg,  and  Chicago,  who  have  intended        ,        xv      i     i  j.     *:  :»     a.     ^  r «««/v 

to  us^he  time  of  the  meriSan  of  Pitteburg  be-  ^^^l^n  the  clocks  are  started,  after  a  few  revo- 

t.veen  the  two  extreme  points  mentioned,  running  lutions  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  needles 

all  trains  from  New  York  to  Chicago  by  this  time  becomes  perfectly  uniform,  and  continues  so  as 

*l''!L^.KP!"?*?°*".H"'^«*''*^®?*i.^?^yy^®^°^^  *"^®"  long  as  the  going  clock  works.     The  going 

tJ'Kfen^l'ru'fd'^^v^iC^^^  «'??^»  "«  provided  With  .a  arnm^ment  by 

during  the  last  summer,  except  for  an  unexpected  which  any  slight  errors  m  their  rate  of  going 

cause  of  delay,  on  whose  removal  it  will  be  effected,  can,  if  necessary,  be  corrected  by  a  standard 
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clock,  so  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  the  Bnt  this  is  not  all.  The  galvanic  circuit,  which 
clocks  working  is  simply  to  wind  np  regularly  is  completed  at  the  moment  a  shock  occurs, 
the  going  clocks  and  the  sympathetic  docks  releases  at  the  same  instant  the  pendulum  of  a 
will  for  any  length  of  time  always  keep  precise-  second  clock,  which  has  been  held  out  of  the 
Ijr  the  same  time  as  it.  vertical  by  means  of  a  detent.  This  clock 
Automatio  Registration  of  Earthquake-  allows  a  roll  of  paper  to  be  unwound  off  a 
Shoeh, — At  the  observatory  on  Mount  Ve-  drum,  as  in  any  registering  telegraph,  at  the 
snTins,  Prof.  Palmier!  has  arranged  a  seis-  rate  of  three  metres  an  hour.  A  pencil  rests 
mograph  for  thQ  registration  of  earthquake-  n^rly  in  contact  with  the  strip  of  paper.  It 
shocks.  The  object  of  the  instrument  (says  a  is  connected  with  one  arm  of  a  lever,  the  other 
writer  in  i^a^vr«)  is  twofold :  first,  to  measure  arm  of  which  is  slightly  distant  from  an 
the  direction  and  intensity  of  a  shock ;  second,  electro-magnet.  As  o^en  as  the  current  passes, 
to  record  the  history  of  an  earthquake.  The  this  end  of  the  lever  is  attracted  to  the  mag- 
shock  may  be  either  vertical  or  horizontal,  or  net,  and  the  pencil  in  consequence  is  made  to 
partly  vertical  and  partly  horizontal.  -  For  the  press  on  the  paper,  to  be  released  only  when 
vertical  shocks  a  fine  metallic  point  is  sus-  the  current  ceases.  By  this  means  then  a 
pended  by  a  coil  of  wire  over  a  cup  of  mer-  continuous  history  of  the  earth's  trembling  is 
cnrj,  the  coil  acting  as  a  spring,  and  the  registered,  a  pencil-mark  corresponding  to  a 
slightest  upward  mo&on  of  the  earth  is  suffi-  time  of  trembling,  and  a  blank  space  to  a  pe- 
cient  to  cause  the  point  to  dip  into  the  mer-  riod  of  cessation.  This  instrument  is  eztrcmc- 
cnrj.  This  completes  a  galvanic  circuit,  which  ly  delicate,  and  registers  motions  of  the  earth 
stops  a  clock  at  the  exact  hal£-second  at  which  are  too  slight  to  be  perceptible  to  the 
which  the  shock  occurred,  and  rings  a  bell  to  human  frame.  While  inspecting  it  some  one 
call  the  observer.  There  are  three  or  four  happened  accidentally  to  touch  the  casing 
helices  of  iron  of  dififerent  strengths,  which  of  the  instruipent.  The  alarm  was  immediate- 
sapport  small  magnets  above  a  cup  of  iron  fil-  ly  given  by  the  bell,  and  the  two  clocks  were 
ings.  When  a  vertical  shock  occurs,  some  of  respectively  checked  and  put  in  motion  by  the 
these  magnets  dip  into  the  iron  filings,  and  a  galvanic  current. 

light  index  attached  measures  the  intensity  of  The  Magnetic  Counter. — This  is  an  instru- 

the  shock.    For  horizoiytal  shocks  there  are  ment,  invented  by  Mr.  Wheatstone,  for  the 

foor  glass  tubes.    Each  6f  them  is  bent  twice  purpose  of  counting  and  registering  the  peri- 

at  right  angie&  so  as  to  form  a  U-tube.    One  odical  motions  of  any  machine,  whether  ro- 

arm  of  this  tuoe  has  more  than  double  the  tary  or  oscillatory,  and  doing  a  variety  of  other 

diameter  of  the  other,  and  is  shorter.    The  enumerating  work.    The  counting  apparatus 

fonr  tubes  point  in  the  directions  of  the  four  is  the  same  aa  that  used  in  ordinary  mechani- 

cardinal  points.  Each  tube  has  a  certain  quan-  cal  registers,  but  is  less  liable  to  get  out  of  or- 

tity  of  mercury  poured  into  it,  and  on  the  snr-  der,  and  cannot  be  tampered  with  by  persons 

face  of  the  mercury,  within  the  narrow  arm  in  charge  of  the  machine,  and  gives  its  indica- 

of  the  tube,  there  rests  a  small  weight  attached  tions  at  any  point  however  distant.    No  vol- 

to  a  silk  fibre,  which  passes  over  a  delicate  taic  battery  is  employed,  the  electric  currents 

ivory  pulley,  and  has  a  counterpoise  attached  being  produced  by  a  small  piece  of  iron  at- 

at  the  other  end.    Each  pulley  has  an  index  tached  to  the  moving  part  of  the  machine,  work- 

and  circular  scale  to  mark  the  angle  turned  ing  upon  the  poles  of  a  magnet.    Among  the 

through.    The  extremity  of  a  wire  is  fixed  at  purposes  to  which  this  register  has  been  ap- 

a  small  distance  above  the  surface  of  the  mer-  plied  are  these :  To  count  the  number  of  im- 

cury  in  each  tube.    If  then  a  horizontal  shock  pressions  produced  by  any  printing-machine ; 

occur,  the  mercury  rises  in  the  corresponding  also  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  screw 

tube;  but  it  rises  higher  in  that  one  which  or  paddle-wheels  of  a  steamship;    also  the 

has  its  long  arm  to  the  north.    The  pulley  is  number  of  visitors  who  enter  any  public  place, 

tamed   through  a  certain   angle,   which   is  By  its  use  the  rate  of  working  of  any  number 

measured  by  the  index,  and  at  the  same  time  of  machines  may  be  seen  and  compared  by  the 

the  mercury  in  rising  comes  in  contact  with  overseer  in  a  distant  apartment. 

the  fixed  wire,  and  so  completes  a  galvanic  The  Electric  Telltale. — Various  plaus  have 

circuit  which  rings  a  bell,  and  stops  the  clock  been  devised  to  keep  record  of  the  movements 

at  the  exact   half-second  when   the   shock  of  night-watchmen,  with  a  view  of  insuring 

occurred.    If  the  shock  comes  from  some  in-  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties.    Most 

termediate  point  two  of  the  indices  will  be  of  these  have  been  unsuccessful.    M.  U.  Cau- 

moved,  and  the  direction  and  intensity  can  be  desy,  of  Switzerland,  has  invented  an  electric 

measured  by  observing  both  of  them.    We  telltale,   which  has  been  introduced  in  the 

have  seen  up  to  this  point  that  the  instrument  Cantonal  Penitentiary,   at  Lausanne,   and  is 

viU  measure  the  direction  and  intensity  of  a  found  to  work  well.    In  the  director's  room 

shock,  will  mark  the  time  at  which  the  sliock  he  placed  a  circular  paper  dial,  having  all  the 

occurred,  and  will  ring  a  bell  to  attract  the  hours  and  minutes  marked  on  it,  and  revolving 

attention  of  the  obsei*ver  on  duty,  who  may  by  clock-work  once  in  twelve  hours.    This  is 

raster  succeeding  shocks,  or,  if  the  earth-  electrically  connected  with  koobs  (stationed  st 

qnake  has  ceased,  may  reset  the  apparatus,  various  points  in  the  rounds  made  by  the 
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watchmen) ;  when  the  knob  is  pressed,  the  of  the  light  oorresponding  to  the  end  of  the 

paper  is  punctured  by  a  point,  thus  recording  discharge.    And  thej  think  it  would  be  of  use 

the  very  minute  the  watchman  was  at  a  given  to  ascertain  t]ie  effect  of  variations  in  lumin- 

post.  ous  intensity,  as  in  discharges  between  elec- 

Elect/rO' Chemical  Copying- Prew, — An  elec-  trodes  of  various  metals,  placed  at  different 

tro-chemioal  copying-press  has  been  invented  distances,  in  gaaes  at  different  pressures.    The 

by  Signor  Zuccator,  of  Padua,  having  for  its  proposers  of  the  method  have  not  been  able 

object  the  reduplication  of  any  writing  and  to  make  appreciable  the  duration  of  a  spark 

printing  to  any  desired  extent.    The  upper  bed  from  an  ordinary  machine;  but  they  found 

of  the  press  consists  of  a  plate  of  copper,  and  the  duration  of  the  discharges  of  condensers 

the  lower  bed  of  plate  of  copper  tinned,  both  varies  with  the  surface  of  these,  with  their 

resting  on  mahogany  beds.    These  plates  are  arrangement,  and  the  resistance  of  the  circuit, 

placed  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  circuit  of  a  It  varies  also  with  the  striking  distance,  the 

battery,  so  that  when  brought  into  close  con-  nature  of  the  balls,  and  the  humidity  of  the 

tact  the  circuit  is  completed,  and  a  current  air.    In  general,  the  duration  increases  with 

established  over  the  whole  of  the  surfaces.  By  t^e  condensing  surface,  and  with  the  distance 

the  aid  of  a  varnish  (an  insulating  medium)  between  the  balls,  and  diminishes  with  the 

applied  to  a  steel  plate,  and  removable  by  the  length  of  the  circuit.    The  limits  of  duration 

action  of  a  ^^  style  ^  by  which  the  writing,  etc.,  given  by  their  observations  are  four  milliontbs 

is  executed,  the  electric  current  is  confined  to  of  a  second,  and  eighty  millionths  of  a  second 

those  portions  any  of  which  are  so  denuded  — ^with  a  possible  error  of  one  six-millionth  of 

of  the  insulating  protection ;   and  then  it  is  a  second. 

made  to  leave  record  of  its  passage  by  its  con-  Spectrum  of  Lightning. — Lieutenant  E.  S. 

tinned  action  on  the  steel  plate,  and  sheets  of  Holden,  of  the  West  Point  Academy,  reports 

copying-paper  specially  prepared  and  damp-  to  the  Ameriean  Journal  of  Science  his  obser- 

ened  by  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash.    The  vations  on  the  spectrum  of  lightning  on  three 

electrolytic  action  causes  the  formation  of  ferro-  occasions,  when  the  display  occurred  shortly 

prussiate,  known  as  Prussian  bine,  producing  after  sunset,  and  presented  rapid  successions 

a  perfect   fac -simile  of  the   original  design  of  sheet-lightning  and  frequent  vivid  flashes, 

wrought  on  the  varnished  surface  of  the  plate.  He  says : 

The  battery  employed  consists  of  a  single  cell,  in  the  Bheet-liffbtmng  and  in  the  fainter  ilaelies 

with  zinc  and  carbon  elements  in  an  actuating  the  ereen  and  blue  portions  of  the  speotrom  were 

solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  viaible,  the  violet  and  red  out  off;  in  the  brighter 

acid;  and  its  positive  and  negative  poles  are  ^^^^e^^S^ed  on'it  b^^^^^ 

connected  in  the  usuid  way,  by  spiral  coils  of  J^iB  speSS^m  (of  vivid  flMhes)  kerned  to  be  shorter 

insulated  wire,  with  the  uppor  and  lower  beds  than  that  of  the  speetrum  of  a  common  g&s-jet 

of  the    copying-press.      The    movable    steel  turned  down  low,  with  which  it  was  constantly  and 

plates,  on  which  the  writing,  drawing,  or  other  almost  instantaneously  compared,  without  moving 

design,  to  be  copied,  is  made,  has  to  be  thor-  *'%'"  the  place  of  observation.                          ^ 

11      1         ji    ^  J       11       J  ^      1            •  iT  J  From  the  sheet-lisrhtninff  X  repeatedly  obtained 

oughly  cleaned  and  well  and  evenly  varnished;  genes  of  bright  banSs  in  the  grSen,  but  the  width 

caremustalsobe  taken,  by  a  firm,  steady  press-  and  intensitv  of  these  briflrht  bands  continually 

lire  on  the  style,  effectually  to  remove  the  changed.    Of  the  bright  and  sharp  lines  I  saw  bnt 

varnish,  leaving  the  writing,  printing,  or  other  ^^^^'^^  ^15®  ^  «5«^15  2»  ^^  i°  ^1^®  5  *>  ^«  "^ 

pattern,  in  bright  steel  on  a  .raised  ground  of  "^&^e"w\^eTe  A^^^               sometines  those 

varnisn,   anording   pertecC   insulation  every-  of  one  flash  would  be  immediately  succeeded  by 

where  else  on  the  surface.    By  placing  the  those  of  the  following  flash,  thus  ^ving  me  a  means 

copying-sheets,  efficiently  damped   with   the  of  assuring  myself  that  the  same  lines  appeared  as 

prussiate  solution,  in  any  number  from  one  to  ^®"  in  position  as  in  color, 

five  or  six,  one  over  the  other,  superimposed  Electrical  Condition  of  Gae-Flames.-^rhe 

on  the  prepared  plate,  a  corresponding  number  following  are  some  of  the  results  obtained  bv 

of  copies  can  be  obtained,  and  so  on,  almost  Mr.  Trowbridge,  in  experiments  on  the  elec- 

ad  ir^nitum.    Thus  any  required  number  of  trical  condition   of  gas-flames.     The   flame 

copies  can  be  produced  with  perfect  facility  operated  on  was  that  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  its 

and  ease— all  being  fac-similes  of  the  original,  electrical   condition  being  determined  by  a 

Duration  of  the  Electric  SparJc'-^K  com-  Thomson^s  quadrant  electrometer.    Upon  con- 

mittee  of  the  French  Academy  have  reported  necting  the  testing-plate  of  one  pair  of  quad- 

favorably  on  the  method  adopted  by  MM.  rants  of  the  instrument   with   the  metallic 

Lucas  and  Oazin  to  measure  the  duration  of  burner,  and  with  the  earth,  the  flame  was 

the  electric  spark  (mc  -AjmrAL  Cyclopedia  fonnd  to  be  electrified  negatively. 

for  1?T0).     The  committee  remark  that  the  E^^p^ment  l.-FIame  twelve  centimetres  hi^rh; 

duration  of  the  spark  being  determined  by  the  pUte  at  the  heijrht  of  seven  centimetres.    A  ne^a- 

number  of  coincidences  seen  by  the  observer,  tive  indication  of  180*,  very  steady, 

if  the  degree  of  the  illumination  of  the  lines  EsBperiment  2.— A  platinum  wire,  substituted  for 

were  much  diminished  it  is  to  be  feared  that  ^J^^li^l  v"!™®!!'^*^  *^®  f  *^®  three  centimetres 

the  number  of  coincidences  would  not  dimin-  ttve  di"n™  ^'  ^^'  "  ^'*''^'°  of  80  in  a  nega- 

ish  eiually  in  consequence  of  the  enfeeblement  ^periment  8.— With  the  testing  plate  just  above 
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the  tip  of  the  flame,  the  instroment  showed  a  poei*  The  ohaoffos  in  appeaiance  of  the  dlsohoTge,  ac- 

tire  deflection  of  70  to  80*.  cording  to  tiio  nature  and  presBure  of  gas,  are  well 

£jperimetU  4. — ^With  the  testing-plate  Ave  milli-  known, 

metres  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  flame,  on  all  The  intervals  between  snooessiTe  dischaiges  di- 

sides,  a  feeble  positive  ohaii^  was  obtained,  the  air  minish  as  the  pressure  diminishes.    At  the  lowest 

in  coDtaot  with  the  flame  being  apparently  oharffed  pressure  employed.  )i  or  ^  mm.,  discontinuous  dis- 

positivelj,  the  indication  in  no  case  exceeding  60  or  charges  were  still  ootaineu,  which  were  distinguished 

60*  on  the  scale  of  the  electrometer.  by  the  rotating  mirror.    Thus,  a  continuous  electric 

EnerimeiU  6. — The  metallic  ti^  of  the  burner  was  dischanre  is  not  produced  in  rarefled  gas,  and  re- 

fonna  to  be  chai:|^  positively,  giving  an  indication  quires  lor  its  pnMluction  a  determinate  tension  in 

closely  agreeing  m  the  number  of  de^es  with  that  such  media. 

conespondii^  to  the  negative  indication  of  the  As  to  pressure,  the  experiments  (of  which  there 

tunt.   The  indication  was  quite  constant.  were  eight  different  series)  were  made  with  air,  dry, 

EatrimmU  6. — When  a  glass  tip  was  substituted  and  tteed  of  carbonic  acid.    The  experiments  show 

for  ue  metallic  tip,  no  charge  was, found  upon  it.  that,  for  equal  quantities  of  electricity  in  the  elec- 

This  was  the  case  when  any  non-conducting  body  trodes,  the  interval  between  the   successive   dis- 

foraied  the  tip.  charges,  and  hence  the  quantity  of  electrici^  neces- 

HaerimeiU  7. — A  glass  tip  having  been  substi-  sary  to  produce  a  dischiu'ge,  increases  in  proportion 

tuted  for  the  metallic  one.  a  platinum  wire  was  in-  to  the  pressure.    This  increase  is  most  rapid  at  low 

serted  below  the  orifloeana  carefhll^  pushed  upward  pressures. 

until  it  occupied  the  centre  of  the  interior  cone  of  As  to  the  nature  of  the  gases :  six  eases  were  ex- 
flame.  A  very  feeble  indication  of  negative  electri-  perimented  with,  the  electrode  balls  being  of  plati- 
city  was  the  result.  While,  with  the  Bunsen  burner,  num,  about  8.40  mm.  diameter  each,  distant  9.2  mm. , 
the  flame  and  the  metaltio  tij>  are  in  decided  elec-  and  sometimes  connected,  sometimes  disconnected, 
trical  opposition,  the  one  having  a  negative  and  the  with  the  ground.  It  was  found  that,  for  a  constant 
other  a  nearly  equal  positive  charge,  in  spirit-flames  intensitjr  of  current,  the  interval  between  the  dis- 
the  two  opposite  states  reoombine,  the  wick  of  the  charges  is  nearly  the  same,  in  e^ual  pressure^  for  air, 
lamp  and  the  fluid  contained  in  the  vessel  connect-  oxyeen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid ;  it  is  much 
'me  the  two  charges.  The  flame,  therefore,  merely  smiuler  in  hydrogen,  and  much  greater  in  sulphurous 
tases  the  potential  of  the  atmospneric  electricity  at  acid, 
the  place  where  it  is  situated.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  electrodes :  the  same  ex- 

The  ponMnfliona  to  whirb  thASA  ATnArimnntii  P«riments  were  repeated  with  the  six  gases,  varying 

l.o/r^  5.«Ti-     «                             expenmentg  ^^  electrodes.   It  was  found  that,  so  iSng  as  the  dis- 

lead  are  thus  given :  charges  are  slowly  transmitted  by  a  rarefled  gas,  the 

1.  The  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  is  negative,  while  substance  composing  the  electrodes  do^s  not  influ- 
positlve  electricity  accumulates  on  the  burner  itself,  ence  the  interval  of  the  discharges. 

if  it  is  a  good  conductor.   With  oriflces  made  of  non-  Two  balls  of  brass  were  usec^  one  18.8  mm.  in  di- 

coDdQctors,  no  oharffe  was  found  upon  the  tip.  ametor,  the  other  2.65  mm.,  and  their  distance  apart 

2.  The  stratum  of  air  in  contact  with  the  outer  was  varied,  the  intensity  of  the  current  remaining 
cone  of  flame  is  slightly  charged  with  positive  elec-  constant.  The  results  obtained  are  represented  by 
tricit^.  The  partly-consumed  gas  ox  the  interior  two  curves,  having  for  abscisse  the  distances  of  the 
cone  u  neutral.  electrodes,  and  for  ordinates  the  intervals  of  the  dis- 

8.  The  pressure  of  flames  tends  to  ohan|^e  the  na-  charges.     The  form  of  these  curves  is  seen  to  be 

tnre  of  the  atmospheric  electricity  at  the  given  place,  completely  different,  according  as  the  large  ball  is 

reducing  a  positive  tension  to  a  leebly  negative  one.  negative  or  positive.    It  was  found  that,  when  the 

—American  Journal  o/SeUnce.  distance  between  the  electrodes  has  reached  a  certain 


on  the  passage  of  the  electrip  current  through  tive.    Moreover,  when  the  laige  ball  is  positive,  tlie 

variotw  gases.     The  electricity  was  obtained  quanti^r  of  electridty  necessary  to  a  discharge  quick- 

frnm  o  TT^u»  .».«k;«.A  ^^A  +1,^  Aim^\^^^^^  ^^^  *7  resches  a  maximum,  while  it  increases  rapidly  m 

from  a  Holtz  machin^  and  the  discharge  i)ro-  ^^  ^^^^^^  i^  proportion  as  the  distance  be- 

aaced  within  a  cylmdncal  metallio  vessel,  in  tween  the  electrodes  increases, 
which  the  electrodes,  insulated  from  the  ves-       MeoiuHna  Atmoipherie  Electricity, --Vrot 

861,  and  tennmating  in  metdlio  faiobs,  were  Paimieri,  in  his  observatory  on  Mount  Vesuvi- 
confined    By  a  system  of  tube^  the  air  could         ^^  ^  ^^y^^^  contrivance  for  this  work, 

be  rarefied,  and  diflTerent  gases  mtroduced.  The  £;^^y^  ^f  ^letal  is  placed  abov0  the  roof  of  the 

intensity  of  the  currents  was  measured  by  a  observatory,  and  connected  by  an  insulated 

reflecting  galvanometer,  and  the  interval  be-  j^etallie  rod  with  a  gold-leaf  electroscope  and 

tween  the  discharges  determined  by  a  heliom-  ^  ^^^^^^  electrometer  (in  a  room  below),  which 

eter  and  rotatmg  mirror.    The  foUowing  are  „^  observed  regularly.    He  deduces  from  his 

fiome  of  the  results  obtamed :  researches  the  following  law :  If,  within  a  dis- 

Vaiyingthevelocity  of  the  machine  Mother  circum-  tance  of  about  fifty  miles,  there  is  no  shower 

Jw'ttJ^*''*  .V*  •^t^'Jl-'^f"  *"!i  ""^  SV^^*"^*^  of  rain,  hail,  or  snow,  the  electricity  is  always 

tbat  the  quantity  of  electricity  produced  by  a  con-  ^    .".   »    *rV       o"^"»  •'"«  va^w***.  *.j     ^       ^ 

Btant  angular  displacement,  *,  of  the  plate  of  the  positive ;   the  single  exception  is  dunng  the 

machine  is  independent  of  the  speed  of  rotation,  projection  of  ashes  from  the  crater  of  Yesuvi- 

When  other  circumstances  varied,  as,  e.g.,  the  de-  us.     During  a  shower  he  finds  the  following 

pee  of  humidity  in  the  ah-,  or  the  distonce  between  j^^  universally  to  hold  good :  At  the  place  of 

tl^t^L^^o^^^^rbv^in*?!^^^^^^^^^  the.^iower  thj^re  is  a  sfn>ng  development  of 

(the  speed  of  rotation  being  constant),  and  the  inter-  positive  electricity ;  round  this  there  is  a  zone 

▼als  sepsrating  the  discharges  were  found  inversely  of  negative,  and  beyond  this  again  positive, 

proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity,  as  meas-  The  nature  of  the  electricity  observed  depends 

P^jlr^vi^t^^^^^ltS':^^  ?P»-  *\«  position  of  the  obeerrer  with  respect 

dlM-harge  are  always  the  same,  all  the  circumstances  *o  the  shower,  and  the  phenomena  will  change 

lacing  equaL  according  to  the  direction  m  which  the  shower 
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is  moving.    Sometimes  negative  electricity  may  for  the  point  of  application  of  an  electrode,  on  the 

be  observed  during  a  shower ;  but  this  is  al-  ^°°?^i"4!°?l  ^®^^^'''  *P"?  l^-^'^^'?*  ''^^'*''  '^ 

A   ^  i.^       ^  !-^  «^ ^-r.,1  «u«.«^«  A.-*!.^-  which  the  tissue  branched  oft,  this  acted  as  a  cross*- 

^^y^i.^^  ^^  *  T^?  powerful  shower  farther  auction,  and  the  current  mig\it  be  reversed.    The 

off.    These  conclusions  have  been  supported  Bame  remark  applies  to  stem^. 

by  means  of  telegraphic  communication  with  Dr.  Kanke  observes,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  paper, 

neighboring  districts.     It  appears,  then,  that,  t;l»at;  the  similarity  which  has  been  established  be- 

except  when  the  moisture  of  the  air  is  heing  'j:p^*;4^%t'Kllh''r^^^^^^ 

condensed,  there  is  no  unusual  development  jf^^^  Baymond's  molecular  hypothesis   of  amnml 

of  electricity.  electricity.    We  may  suppose  the  interior  of  electro- 

Electricity  of  Plants, — Dr.  Ranke,  of  Bava-  motive  parts  of  plants  filled  with  small  peripolar 

ria,  has  investigated  the  electricity  of  plants,  molecules  embedded  in  a  conducting  substance  the 

.   /.        «  .  ^.    ° ^^»:^««4.,   *i,^  ^^i\^^^c  r^f  +i,i  a^ces  of  these  (joimng  the  poles  of  each  molecule)  be- 

takmg,  for  his  experiments,  the  petioles  of  the  ^           ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ ^^^^  p^  ^f  ^^  pi^nt  con- 

Bheum  unaulatum^  and  other  plants,  wnicn,  taming  them.     The  theory  of  animal  electromotors 

on  account  of  their  parallel  fibrous  structure,  supposes  each  of  the  molecules  to  have  two  negative 

offered  peculiar  advantages  for  examination,  polar  zones,  and  one  positive  equatorial.    The  law 

The  apparatus  used  in  me^uring  the  currents  lE^i^^'SSe^.'^^^V^iiV^'rc^^^^^^^^^^ 

was  similar  to  that  employed  by  Du  Bois  Ray-  ^^^  negative  equatorial, 
mond,  in  his  researches  into  animal  electricity. 

Du  Bois  Raymond  had  demonstrated  that,  I^ew  Forms  of  Battery. — A  process  of  accn- 
while  the  life  of  animal  tissues  continues,  elec-  mulating  and  transforming  the  electricity  of 
trical  currents  pass  through  the  organs  accord-  the  voltaic  pile,  by  means  of  secondary  bat- 
ing to  definite  laws,  and  in  correspondence  teries,  has  been  discovered  by  M.  Plante.  The 
with  the  various  phenomena  of  life.  It  was  secondary  batteries  are  formed  of  two  sheets 
reasonable  to  expect  that  in  plant  organisms  of  lead  rolled  into  a  spiral,  and  separated  from 
something  analogous  would  be  found  to  oc-  each  other  by  India-rubber  bauds,  instead  of 
car.  the  coarse  cloth  .used  in  former  experiments. 

TN   T,  .  -D          A         At-  These  spirals  are  then  immersed  in  glass  vases 

Du  Bois  Kavmond  named  an  imaffmarv  cross-soo-  rj,,  j     *.. ,        •  j  i  *  j  «.  *       *u         *  >.«.us^a 

tion,  in  the  ceitre  of  a  cylindrical  piice  of  animal  tis-  fi"ed  with  acidulated  water,  the  extremities 

ue,  the  equator,  and  a  line  through  the  middle  of  the  of  the  two  plates  being  connected  to  bmorng 

cross-section,  the  axis.     When  no  applied  the  elec-  screws.  Twenty  of  the  elements  thus  arranged 

trodes  to  two  points  of  the  cross-section,  which  were  ^re  placed  in  two  rows  of  ten  each,  and  their 

ran'eStb^whlcT4'or?;rn.aT^^^^^  terminals  connected  ^  the  eprmgs  of  a  commn- 
tor,  there  waa  no  current.  But,  if  the  points  wera  tator  so  adjusted  that  the  elements  could  be  con- 
not  thus  svmmetrioal,  there  was  a  current^  in  the  nected  up  for  surface  or  quantity  when  cbarg- 
one  case,  tne  point  more  distant  ftom  the  axis  being  ing,  and  in  series  for  intensity  when  discharg- 
paaitive  to  the  nearer;  in  the  other  the  point  nearer  j^        ^j^     battery  power,  used  to  charge  the 

to  the  equator  beinff  positive  to  the  more  distant.        °        .       •     r    JL   *—     *^  *i -d »««  «i/i_ 

lA  ^ante,  something  quite  analogous  U  observed,  ap|)aratu8  is  from  two  to  tliree  Bnnsen  ele- 

the  dissection  of  the  currents,  however  (named  like  ments.     When  the  commutator  is  turned  so 

those  of  Du  Bois  Raymond,  the  weak  currents),  be-  that  the  elements  are  joined  up  for  quantity, 

ing  reversed.     Thus^m  the  case  of  plants,  where  the  battery  develops  in  each  element  an  elec- 

two  unsymmetrical  points  are  taken  in  the  cross-sec-  Promotive  force  eqnal  to  about  one  and  a  half 

tion,  that  which  is  farther  from  the  axis  is  noffative  *'j^"*""*2^  AVf*^.c  v^^cw  w  <»»x/t*v  ^ma^^^ma 

to  that  which  is  nearer.    And  of  two  unsymmetrical  time  that  of  a  single  Bunsen  or  Grove  s  ele- 

points  on  the  longitudinal  section,  that  which  is  ment ;  and,  when  connected  up  in  senes,  for 

nearer  to  the  equator  is  negative  to  that  which  ia  intensity,  an  electromotive  force  equal  to  thir- 

more  distant.               *   ^     ,      v  *                 .  ty  Bunsens  could  be  produced,  affording  a  cur- 

Further,  in  pieces  cut  of  a  rhombic  form,  currents  j^^.    «.,as^s^«*i«   «.^JU»«r»i    4.^   a,««.    ,^Ufinnm 

were  observed  analogous  to  those  Du  Bois  feaymond  ^^?^  sufficiently  powerful  to  fuse    platinum 

observed  in  similarly-cut  muscles,  from  the  acute  to  wire,  and  make  the  electric  light, 

the  obtuse  angles ;  but,  in  the  plants,  the  direction  M.  Bouman,  of  Holland,  has  effected  an  im- 

was  reversed.  provement  in  the  Lelanche  battery,  rendering 

.«^nUnr«C?^«Sv?^^^^^  it  much  more  constant.    It  consists  of  a  plate 

and  plant  electricity  18,  tnat  the  currents  only  appear       /.        ••  j  ^  a^j  _!_.^ ^j   ^rw 

during  the  life  of  the  tissue.  The  reaction  of  t^sues  of  carbon  and  an  amalgamated  zmc  rod,  cov- 
which  show  animal  electricity  is  always  more  or  less  ered  with  woollen  cloth,  placed  vertically  in  a 
alkaline,  or  neutral.  After  separation  of  the  tissue  glass  jar  which  is  two-tnirds  filled  with  the 
from  the  living  body,  an  acid  reaction  is  gradually  mixture  employed  for  this  description  of  bat- 
?;o°iTv'.'&r'^iSaTea™"'^t'4^'^'j„^^  tery.  namely,  coarsdy;yowdered  carbon  .od 
plants,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  more  or  less  manganic  peroxide.  The  difficulty  hitherto 
acid,  and,  on  the  death  of  the  tissue,  an  alkaline  re-  foand  in  obtaining  and  preserving  a  good  con- 
action  is  produced,  and,  then,  also,  tne  electromotive  tact  between  the  carbon  pole  and  its  conduct- 
action  is  extinguished.  ^  ,     .  ,      _               ,        _  ing  wire  has  been  overcome,  by  cutting  a  slit 

Dr.  Ranko  experimented  with  a  large  number  of  .^"^xi,^  «„«u^«   ««^  5««^«+:««  «  ^^lo^-Smn^  trirp 

plants  besides  Eeum,  and  found,  in  each  case,  the  i'J  the  carbon,  and  msertmg  a  platinum  wire, 

same  laws  of  electromotive  action  to  hold  good  where  Mr.  Higgs,  by  arranging  a  series  of  smaU-sized 

the  fibres  were  arranged  parallel.  carbon  and  zinc  cylinders,  in  alternate  series, 

Experiments  were  also  made  with  pieces  in  which  in  one  vessel,  has  been  enabled  to  obtain,  in  a 

the  fibres  were  not  parallel,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  y  compass,  a  battery  giving  an  elec- 

roots;  and  the  normal  electric  currents  were  met  ;     -^  ""***"  >^"*"f«"»»«    *      Tk  J::^n»«^i«™/»nfo 

with,  if  the  shape  of  the  root  did  not  depart  very  tromotive  force  equal  to  ten  Daniell  s  elements, 

much  from  the  cylindrical,  was  not  very  conical.  If,  The  following  arrangement  of  a  copper  ana 
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zinc  battery  has  been  devised  by  M.  Kohlfurst,  distance  between  the  wire  and  the  earth,  or 

for  giving  a  constant  current,  for  one  whole  with  the  height  of  the  support.    The  Journal 

year,  at  a  cost  of  1^  lb.  of  crystals  of  sulphate  des  TeUgraphes  says  that  wires,  placed  on  poles 

of  copper,    A  truncated  hollow  cone  is  thor-  slightly  elevated,  transmit  signals  with  a  vc- 

onghly  varnished  inside,  filled  with  crystals  locity  of  12,000  miles  a  second ;  and  those  at 

of  sulphate  of  copper  and  placed  mouth  down-  a  considerable  height  give  a  velocity  of  16,000 

ward  in  a  glass  jar  deeper  than  itself.    This  or  20,000  miles. 

cone  has  notches  round  the  rim,  and  has  a  ELLIS,  Rev.  William,  an  English  mission- 
small  hole  in  the  centre  at  the  top.  The  pos-  ary,  traveller,  and  author,  born  in  London  in 
itive  pole  is  ^  thick  cake  of  zinc  suspended  1795 ;  died  in  London,  June  25, 1872.  In  Jan- 
over  the  face  of  the  cone;  it  is  cast  with  a  nary,  1816,  after  obtaining  a  good  education 
hole  in  the  centre  through  which  passes  a  gut-  at  one  of  the  dissenting  colleges,  he  sailed 
ta-percha  covered  wire,  which  is  connected  with  his  wife  for  the  South-Sea  Islands,  as  a 
with  the  upper  cone.  The  glass  cylinder  is  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
filled  with  water,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  He  was  stationed  at  Tahiti,  or  Otaheite,  and 
rate  of  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  de-  set  up  there  the  first  printing-press  in  the 
pends  upon  the  facility  with  which  it  is  dis-  South-Sea  Islands.  He  returned  to  England 
solved  by  the  access  of  water  through  the  in  1824,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  wife, 
notches  in  the  cone,  and,  as  this  takes  place  at  and  was  employed  for  some  years  at  home  in 
a  uniform  rate,  the  current  given  by  the  bat-  the  business  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
tery  is  uniform  also.  A  dilute  solution  of  sul-  and  from  1833  to  1840  was  the  Foreign  Secre- 
phate  of  magnesia  or  common  salt  may  be  used  tary  of  that  society.  His  wife  died  in  1885, 
instead  of  plain  water,  if  it  is  required  to  di-  and  in  1887  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Stickney, 
mimsh  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery.  a  distinguished  teacher  and  author,  residing  at 
Mr.  H.  Highton  describes,  in  the  London  that  time  in  Hoddesdon,  in  Hertfordshire,  who 
Chemieal  J^ews,  a  cheap  and  simple  battery,  had  been  educated  among  the  Society  of 
said  to  be  nearly  50  per  cent,  higher  in  poten-  Friends,  to  which  both  she  and  her  parents 
tial  than  a  Grove  or  Bunsen,  and  150  per  cent,  belonged.  In  1858,  while  still  retaining  his 
higher  than  a  DanielL  connection  with  the  London  Missionary  So- 

For  negative,  carbon  packed  in  granulated  carbon,  ^^^^^^  ?^''\H''  ^"^  '^?^  ^^  '^  ^?^'^  ?l  ^^" 

peroxide  of  manganese,  and  precipitated  sulphur;  the  a^^^s  to  Madagascar,  to  mquire  mto  the  con- 

liqiiid  should  be  dilute  acid— eulphuVio  is  best.    For  dition  and  prospects  for  a  resnmption  of  their 

positive,  zinc  in  caustic  potash  or  soda.    The  poten-  missions  there,  which  had  been  suspended  in 

tial  is  higher  than  any  Iltnow,  excepting,  of  course,  consequence  of  the  violent  opposition  and  per- 

thoBe  which  have  magnesium,  sodium,  or  potassium,  „««„f:l^^    ^f  xu^   «^;«,^;««   ««v.^«       tt«   J^^a^ 

for  positives.    The  irSemal  resistance  is  rather  large  aecution   of  the  reigning  queen.      He  made 

if  common  salt  or  chloiide  of  potassium  be  used  in-  three  visits  to  the  island  within   the    next 

stead  ofcansticalkali,  the  internal  resistance  is  much  three  years,  and  published    a  narrative,   of 

less,  but  the  potential  sinks  to  a  little  more  than  10  great  religious  and  scientific  interest,  of  the 

K^V^^^^^H'!.*^'"^?'  With  dilute  sulphurio  resnlts  of  his  explorations— when,  in  conse- 

acid  on  both  sides,  the  resistance  is  still  less,  but  the  ^„^„^^  ^f  xv«  ;i««*-k  r^f  *\.^  ^««„«  «„«««    ««.i 

potential  is  only  a  Uttle  higher  than  a  Grove.  quence  of  the  death  of  the  pagan  queen,  and 

the  favorable  disposition  of  her  son  and  suc- 

M.  Gaiffe  suggests  the  following  simple  form  cesser  to  Christianity,  the  missions  were  reCs- 
of  an  economical  galvanic  pile,  somewhat  re-  tablished,  and  met  with  the  most  remarkable 
sembling  Calland^s,  but  of  different  elements,  success.  Mr.  Ellis  again  (in  1865  or  1866)  re- 
It  consists  of  a  vessel  into  which  are  dipped  visited  the  island,  and  spent  some  time  in  en- 
two  rods — one  of  lead,  the  other  of  zinc.  The  couraging  the  missionaries  and  native  Chris- 
leaden  one  descends  to  the  bottom ;  the  zinc  tians.  Mr.  Ellis  published  many  works,  nearly 
is  one-half  shorter.  The  bottom  of  the  vessel  all  having  primary  reference  to  missionary 
is  coated  with  red  oxide  of  lead  (minium) ;  and  work,  but  containing  a  vast  fund  of  interesting 
tbe  exciting  liquid  is  water  containing  10  per  geographical  and  scientific  information.  The 
cent,  of  chlorhydrate  of  ammonia.  The  elec-  most  important  of  these  were:  "Missionary 
tromotive  force  of  this  pile  is  said  to  be  about  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Owhyhee,"  1826 ; 
one-third  of  that  of  a  Bunsen's  pair;  its  in-  "Polynesian  Researches,"  2  vols.,  8vo,  1829; 
temal  resistance  is  slight,  and  varies  little;  "A  Vindication  of  the  South  Sea  Missions 
the  chloride  of  zinc  formed  does  not  sensibly  from  the  Misrepresentations  of  Otto  von 
alter  the  conductivity  of  the  exciting  liquid;  Zotzebue,  with  an  Appendix,"  1881;  "His- 
its  constancy  is  great;  finally,  the  expense  is  tory  of  Madagascar,"  2  vols.,  1888 ;  "History 
almost  nothing  when  the  circuit  is  open.  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,"  8vo,  1 844 ; 

ELECTRIC  WAVES,  Velocity  of.     The  "Village-Lectures  on  Popery,"  1851 ;  "Three 

velocity  of  electric  waves  through  the  Atlantic  Visits  to  Madagascar  during  1853-1856,  with 

cables  has  been  ascertained,  by  Prof.  Gould,  Notices  of  the  reople,  Natural  History,  etc.," 

to  be  from  7,000  to  8,000  miles  per  second.  1858;  "Madagascar  Revisited,  describing  the 

Telegraph -wires,  upon  poles  in  the  air,  con-  Events  of  a  New  Reign,  and  the  Revolution 

duct  the  electric  waves  with  a  velocity  more  which  followed,"  etc.,  etc.,  2  vols.,  1867.    He 

than  doable  this.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  nlso  edited   "  Stewart's  Visit  to  the  South 

rapidity  of  the  transmission  increases  with  the  Seas,"  and  wrote  an  "Introductory  Essay  on 
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the  Policy,  Religion,''  etc.,  of  China,  prefixed  while  the  area,  by  the  new  calculations  made 

to  *^  Gatzlaff 's  Joamal  of  Three  Yojages  along  in  several  coontries,  is  reduced  from  3,816,400 

the  Coast  of  China."  to  8,787,097  square  miles. 

Mr.  Ellis's  wife,  Mrs.  Sarah  Stickitet  Ellis,  The  Government  of  G^ermany  continued  to 
survived  him  only  t^ree  days,  dying  about  an  direct  its  chief  attention  to  the  consolidation 
hour  before  the  funeral  services  of  her  husband  of  the  newly-estabUshed  empire.  The  *^  Par- 
were  to  commence.  She  was,  both  before  and  ticularists,"  who  desire  to  strengthen  the  pow- 
after  her  marriage,  very  favorably  and  widely-  er  of  the  governments  of  the  separate  states 
known  as  an  autnor,  nearly  all  her  books  hav-  at  the  expense  of  the  Central  Government,  at 
lag  been  republished  in  the  United  States,  one  time  hoped  for  the  redstablishment  of 
She  was  about  sixty  years  of  age  at  her  death,  their  ascendency  in  Bavaria ;  but  the  attempt 
Mr.  Allibone's  list  of  her  books  contains  twenty-  to  form  a  new  Particularist  ministry  utterly 
one  distinct  titles,  while  severid  of  the  works  failed;  and  the  poUcy  of  Bavaria  with  regard 
have  three  or  four  volumes  each.  The  most  to  German  unity  remained  unchanged.  Great 
important  of  them  are :  **  The  Poetry  of  Life,"  exertions  were  made  by  the  Government  of 
2  vols. ;  "  Home,  or  the  Iron  Rule,"  8  vols. ;  Germany  to  revive  this  feeling  of  German 
*^  Women  of  England,"  1888;  ''Sons  of  the  nationality  in  the  new  Reichsland  Alsace-Lor- 
Soil,  a  Poem,"  1840;  ''The  Daughters  of  raine,  and  good  results  are  specially  antici- 
England,"  1842;  "The  Wives  of  England,"  pated  from  the  liberal  reorganization  of  the 
1843  ;  "  The  Mothers  of  England,"  1843  ;  university  of  Strasbourg,  which  was  opened 
"Family Secrets," 3 vols.,  1841-48;  "Summer  on  May  1st,  and  from  the  reintroduetion  of 
and  Winter  in  the  Pyrenees,"  1841 ;  "  Voice  the  German  language  into  all  the  secondarj 
from  the  Vintages,"  1848  ;  "  Pictures  of  and  primary  state  schools  of  the  country.  A 
Private  Life,"  8  vols.,  1844 ;  "  Look  to  the  declaration  of  the  Government  of  Brunswick, 
End,  or  the  Bennetts  Abroad,"  2  vols.,  1845 ;  that  it  regarded  the  ex-King  of  Hanover  as 
"  Temper  and  Temperament,"  2  vols.,  1846 ;  entitled  to  succession,  when  (what  is  expected 
"  Prevention  Better  than  Cure,"  1847 ;  "  Raw-  to  take  place  ere  long)  the  ducal  line  of 
don  House:  Hints  on  Formation  of  Character,"  Brunswick  becomes  extinct,  created  toward 
1848 ;  "Fireside  Tales,"  4  vols.,  1848-'49 ;  "  So-  the  close  of  the  year  considerable  uneasiness,* 
cial  Distinction,  or  Hearts  and  Homes,"  8  vols.,  though  no  serious  trouble,  it  is  believed,  can 
1848-'49 ;  "  My  Brother ;  or,  the  Man  of  Many  arise  out  of  this  question.  More  serious  is  the 
Friends,"  1853.  Her  works  have  been  col-  conflict  between  the  Central  Government  of 
leoted  in  a  number  of  uniform  volumes.  Germany  and  the  Reichstag  on  the  one  hand, 

EMERSON,  Rev.  Brown,  D.  D.,  a  learned  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  other. 

andvenerableclergymanofSalem,  Mass.,  sixty-  The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Germany, 

eight  years  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  and  other  measures  of  that  kind,  called  forth 

that  city ;  born  in  Ashby,  Mass.,  January  8,  in  the  Catholic  districts  of  Germany  an  in- 

1778 ;  died  in  Salem,  Mass.,  July  25,  1872.   He  tense  dissatisfaction,  and  led  to  very  severe 

prepared  for  college  at  New  Ipswich  and  Bos-  complaints  in  the  allocutions  of  the  Pope, 

cawen,  N.  H.,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  The  National  Assembly  of  France  remained 

College  in  1802,  being  at  his  death  the  oldest  throughout  the  year  the  battle-ground  of  the 

graduate  of  the  college.    He  was  licensed  as  four  great  parties  of  the  country,  the  Repnb- 

a  Congregational  preacher  by  the  Essex  North  licans,  the  Legitimists,  the  Orleanists,  and  the 

Association  in  1804,  and  ordained  as  colleague  Bonapartists.    The  former  gained  some  new 

pastor  with  Rev.  Daniel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  at  the  members  at  the  supplementary  elections,  and 

Old  South  Church,  Salem,  April  14, 1805,  hav-  began  an  agitation  for  the  dissolution  of  the 

ing  previously  preached  for  tliat  church  for  National  Assembly,  because  they  expected  a 

three  months.    On  the  death  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  still  greater  accession  of  strength  from  a  gen- 

in  1816,  he  became  sole  pastor,  and  continued  eral  election.    The  Legitimists  made  a  politi- 

so  till  1849,  when,  at  his  own  request,  a  col-  oal  demonstration,  by  visiting  in  large  nnm- 

league  was  settled.    He  received  the  degree  hers  the  Count  de  ChamboM  at  Antwerp,  Bel- 

of  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1835.    In  gium,  in  February ;  but  no  real  advantage  ap- 

1846  he  visited  Europe.    Dr.  Emerson  was  an  pears  to  have  accrued  to  this  party  from  it.  A 

able  preacher,  and  a  vigorous,  logical  writer,  fusion  between  the  Legitimists  and  Orleanists 

and  until  he  was  very  far  advanced  in  life  his  continued  to  be  discussed ;    and  in  January, 

sermons  were  quite  attractive  to  his  people.  1878,  the  Legitimist  papers  announced  that  it 

He  published  little — nothing,  beyond  some  oc-  had  been  consummated  by  the  formal  recogni- 

casional  sermons,  addresses,  and  orations.  tion  of  the  Count  de  Chambord  as  King  of 

EUROPE.    The  year  1872  was  one  of  peace  France  on  the  part  of  seven  princes  of  the 

for  all  Europe;   in  Spain  only,  the  Carlists  House  of  Orleans.    The  prospects  of  Bona- 

rose  again  in  an  insurrection,  which,  though  partism  suffered  a  serious  blow  by  the  death 

maintaining  itself  for  several  months,  never  of  the  ex-Emperor  Napoleon, 

assunaed  threatening  dimensions.     The  latest  *  m  the  article  Brunswick,  m  the  present  namber  of 

statistical  mformation  on  the  population  of  the  Axbbxoan  Annual  CrcLopjiDL&r  we  have  i^veo  « 

Europe  raised  the  aggregate  number  to  301,-  **  ^°®*i^*"LW!«,<>' ^*»«  flpose  of  Branewick,  Han- 

700,000  in  1872,  agdSst  800,900,000  in  1871,  ^^'Jtlt^S^iou!^'^'  ""^"^  ftUlyexplttos  tbeqw- 


The  Governraent  of  Oia-L«itliaii  AnBtria, 
after  manj  jeora  of  indecUion  and  vacillation, 
Uid  in  December  before  the  Keicbsrath  a  new 
electoral  law  whicli  in  trod  need  the  principle  of 
direct  elections,  and  which  ia  looked  upon  as  the 
first  of  a  series  of  radical  lueaanres  for  strec^h- 
esing  the  powers  of  the  Central  Government, 
and  reducing  those  of  the  proviacial  Diets. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  pop- 
ulation of  the  oonntries  of  Europe,  arranged 
tccording  to  the  denaitj  of  their  population  at 
the  doM  of  the  jeor  18T2,  and  alao  the  nam- 
Iwr  of  inLabitanta  per  square  mile : 
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The  number  of  Mohammedans  in  Europe 
is  aboDt  e,91C,000,  of  whom  4,500,000  are  in 
Eoropean  Torkej,  2^68,000  in  Bossla,  6,000 
in  Serria,  1,000  in  Roumanta,  and  a  amaller 
number  in  Poland  and  Uaagarj.  Tiie  num- 
ber of  {lagana  fin  Rnsaia  and  Turkey),  and  of 
those  whose  religion  was  nnknown,  amounted 
to  about  6,000. 

The  revised  Constitation  of  Switzerland, 
when  submitted  to  tbe  popular  vote,  was  re- 
jected by  267,000  votes  against  252,000,  and 
by  thirteen  cantons  against  nine.  Tlie  friends 
of  tbe  revision  were,  however,  not  discour- 
aged, but  at  once  resumed  the  discnssion  of 
the  Habject  in  the  Federal  Assembly. 

The  Ootha  Almanat,  for  18T3,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing table  on  the  nationalities  of  Earope, 
whioli  is  a  valnable  aid  in  ouderetanding  the 
great  conflicts  arisiug  out  of  the  nationality 


The  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  Europe,  at  tlio 
clow  of  the  year  1873,  are  exhibited  as  follows: 
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The  Germanic  nations  constitute  about  81.3 
per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  population  of  Eu- 
rope ;  they  comprise  the  German,  Dutch,  and 
Flemish  (66,600,000,  or  18.6  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  Europe),  Anglo-Saxons  <2B,400,- 
000,  or  9.3  per  cent.),  and  Scondivavians  (6,- 
000,000,  or  2.7  per  c«nt.). 

The  Romanic  nations  embrace  the  French 
(including  Occitanlans  and  Catalanian^,  41,- 
260,000,  or  18.7  per  cent.) ;  Italians  and  Rheto- 
Eoaroanians  (27,820,000,  or  9.3  per  cent.); 
Spaniards  and  Portugoese  (16,820,000,  or  6.4 

fier  cent.) ;  Daco-Roumanians  and  Hacedo-Wal- 
achians  (8,100,000,  or  2.7  per  cent.) ;  Greeks 
(2,460,000,  or  0.8  per  cent.) ;  Albanians  (1,- 
440,000,  or  0.6  per  cent). 

Tbe  Slavic  nations  embrace  Rnsainns  and 
Ruthenians  (54,680,000,  or  18.1  per  cent); 
Polos  (9,420,000,  or  8.1  per  cent.);  Czeobsand 
Tindes  (8,800,000,  or  2.8  per  cent.) ;  Servians, 
CroatiaOB,  and  Sloventri  (7,200,000,  or  3.4  per 
cent.) ;  Bulgarians  (4,080,000,  or  1.4  per  cent.). 
Of  other  rocea  not  belonging  to.  any  of  tbe 
tbree  large  groups,  the  table  enumerates  Eym- 
rians  and  Celts,  8,400,000,  or  1.1  per  cent  (2,- 
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800,000  in  Great  Britain ;  1,100,000  in  France) ; 
Letts,  Lithuanians,  and  Prassians,  2,880,000,  or 
0.9  per  cent,  (with  the  exceptions  of  150,000  be- 
lon<?ing  to  Germany,  all  living  in  Russia) ;  Is- 
raelites, 5,000,000,  or  1.7  per  cent.  (2,612,000 
in  Russia,  1,876,000  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy,  511,000  in  Germany,  etc.);  Magyars 
and  Finns,  10,420,000,  or  8.4  per  cent.  (5,450,000 
in  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  4,860,000 
in  Russia)  ;  Basques,  Armenians,  Gypsies,  and 
Moors,  1,780,000,  or  0.6  per  cent. ;  Turks,  Tar- 
tars, Mongolians,  4,200,000,  or  1.4  per  cent. 
(2,680,000  in  Russia,  1,500,000  in  Turkey),  with 
the  exception  of  the  Magyars  and  Turks ;  these 
races  have,  however,  lost  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
characteristics  of  distinct  nationalities,  and 
ha  e  become,  or  are  fast  becoming,  absorbed 
in  o  the  predominant  nationalities  of  the  coun- 
tries which  they  inhabit. 

The  foreign  colonies  of  European  states  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 


COUNTRIEg. 

Am. 

InhahHutt. 

Great  Britain 

7,936,581 

1,721,783 

675,009 

6,944,682 

117,210 

457.006 

739,871 

87,109 

9 

171,610,000 

Turkey 

27,213,000 
28,488,000 

NetherlaodB 

RuAsia < . . . . 

10,730,000 
6,419,030 

Spain • 

Prance 

6,210,000 

Portiuf  al 

8,875,000 

Denmark 

127,100 
3,900 

Sweden 

Total 

17,669,829      1       250,060.000 

EWELL,  Licutenant-General  Richaed  Stod- 
DAED,  one  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the  Confed- 
erate army  in  the  late  civil  war,  born  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  tliough  of  a  Virginian 
family,  in  1820 ;  died  in  Maury  County,  Tenn., 
January  25,  1872.  He  was  nominated  for  a 
cadet  in  the  Military  Academy  by  President 
Jackson,  in  1836,  and  graduated  in- 1840,  rank- 
ing thirteenth  in  his  class.  lie  was  brevetted 
second-lieutenant,  in  the  First  Dragoons,  in 
July,  1840,  and  received  his  commission  as 
full  lieutenant  in  N'ovember,  1840.  Five  years 
later,  he  was  promoted  to  be  first-lieutonant. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican 
War,  commanding  a  squadron  at  Churubusco, 
and  being  brevetted  captain,  in  1847,  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  conduct  at  that  battle 
and  at  Contreras.    He  received  his  commission 


as  captain  in  August,  1849,  and,  from  that 
time  till  1861,  was  employed  on  frontier  duty 
in  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  war — ^indeed,  as  soon  as  Vir- 
ginia seceded,  May  7,  1861 — Captain  Ewell 
resigned,  and  accepted  the  command  of  a  di- 
vision from  the  Confederates.  He  took  part 
in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  where  his 
forces  were  twice  repulsed  by  the  Union 
troops.  He  did  not,  however,  suffer  in  the 
estimation  of  his  superior  officers  by  this  re- 
verse. He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  was 
one  of  the  first  in  beginning  hostilities  in  1862. 
In  command  of  5,000  men,  he  encountered 
General  Fremont,  near  Union  Church,  June 
8th.  The  engagement  was  indecisive.  The 
Union  troops  lost  664  men,  while  Ewell  re- 
ported a  total  loss  on  his  side  of  329.  The 
troops  expected  to  renew  the  fight  next  morn- 
ing, but,  during  the  night,  Ewell  evidently 
retired,  carrying  away  all  but  his  mortally 
wounded.  He  was  next  actually  engaged  in 
resisting  McClellan^s  advance  upon  Richmond. 
General  Lee  sent  him  down  the  left  bank  of 
the  Chickahominy  to  watch  the  road  leading 
down  the  peninsula,  and  thus  rendered  him  a 
participant  in  all  the  succeeding  military 
movements  consequent  upon  McClellan's  re- 
treat. In  the  hostilities  wnich  continued  until 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  General  Ewell 
took  an  active  part,  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  capable  commanders  on  the 
Southern  side.  After  the  war.  General  Ewell, 
like  his  fellow  corps-commander,  Longstreet, 
frankly  accepted  the  situation,  and  harbored  no 
malice  toward  the  United  States  Government. 
He  had  hazarded  his  life  and  prospects  in  life 
for  the  cause,  and,  having  lost,  he  had  no  dis- 
position to  repine.  On  his  death-bed,  after 
making  his  will,  he  said  to  his  attendants  with 
his  characteristic  frankness  and  simple-heart- 
edness :  "I  don't  want  any  monument  raised 
over  me-— only  a  plain  head-stone  and  foot- 
stone,  like  those  over  the  graves  of  my  father 
and  my  mother,  in  Virginia.  My  rank  while 
in  the  Confederate  service  might  be  inscribed 
upon  one  of  the  stones,  but  T  wish  nothing  in 
the  inscription  which  will  cast  any  reflection 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United  St-ates." 


F 


FEVERS  AND  SEWERS.  llTotwith stand- 
ing the  generally  -  acknowledged  deleterious 
influence  of  defective  sewers,  it  seems  to  be  a 
well-established  fact  that  men  employed  to 
cleanse  and  repair  sewers,  etc.,  are  not  only 
not  carried  off  by  fever,  bat  appear  to  be  sin- 
gularly exempt  from  the  ravages  of  that  dis- 
ease. The  British  Medical  Journal^  of  a  late 
date,  says  that,  in  consequence  of  what  has 
been  said  with  regard  to  the  alleged  cause  of 
the  late  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Dr. 


Bowers,  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
of  London,  ordered  a  return  on  the  subject, 
which  presents  a  most  unexpected  array  of 
facts  which  seem,  at  least,  to  controvert  the 
generally-received  views  with  regard  to  the 
connection  of  fevers  with  imperfect  sewerage. 
Some  of  the  details  were  as  follows : 

Out  of  five  inspectors  employed  from  23  to 
48  years,  there  has  never  been  a  case  of  fever. 
Out  of  64  men  engaged  in  cleansing  and  flush- 
ing the  northern  sewers,  for  periods  varying 
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up  to  34  years,  only  two  have  had  fever,  and  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 

their  cases  were  typhus.    Oat  of  47  men  en-  the  Treasury,  made  December,  1871,  there  was 

gaged  in  the  sewer- work  in  the  southern  sew-  presented  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 

ers,  for  periods  varying  from  one  to  24  years,  penditures  of  the  Government  for  the  first 

there  have  only  been  two  cases  of  fever,  and  quarter  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  and 

these  again  typhus ;  and,  in  one  of  these  oases,  an  estimate  «f  the  same  for  the  remaining 

it  i3  shown  that  the  disease  was  contracted  three-quarters  of  the  year.    The  receipts  and 

from  the  man^s  family.   There  are  86  penstock  expenditures  of  the  first  quarter  above  men- 

and  flap  keepers,  who  have  been  employed  tioned,  ending  on  September  80, 1871,  were  as 

from  one  to  50  years.    Of  all  these  only  one  follows : 

hadanyfever.    He  has  been  16  years  at  work,         CnstomB tG2,S89,829  37 

and  had  typhoid  in  1862.      There  are  some         Internal  revenue *^'5S'1S  SJ 

f^     -       .  , ,  ^^_        *  Av  Lancte 60S,6H)  61 

canons  notes  about  tnese  men.    Une  ot  tnero         MisceiianeoaB  aonrceB 8,753,189  61 

had  been  at  this  work  50  years,  and  has  not  ,  — 

had  one  day's  ilhaess  of  that  time.    OneKved  ^^**^ $107,198.874  60 

25  years  in  the  sluice-house  over  the  King^s  The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  ex- 

Scholiurs' Pond  sewer,  but  never  had  any  fever,  eluding  payment  on  account  of  the  sinking 

Another  lived  for  14  years  in  Penstock  House,  fund,  were  as  follows : 

over  the  outfall  sewer  at  Old  Ford.    Another  CiyiiandmleceilaDeoiiBpQipoBes.   $16,579.738  46 

liTed  32  years  in  Great  St.  Paul's  sluice-house.         S"%**'S!S!i *?'R?S'nS  ^ 

A      .1      *',.•,  J.       nfe*  •  1.  I^aTT Department o,olS,040  98 

Another  hved  for  86  years  in  a  house  over         Indiana  aod  penBiono ii,494,88a  ii 

Dnffield  sluice,  and  eiyoyed  good  health.    Out         intereBt  on  the  public  debt 26,785,124  37 

of  54  men  employed  at  the  pumping-stations,  Total $S^9oa,888  93 

there  has  only  been  one  case  of  typhoid  fever.  ~     ^,             .  .      41.              ^   '     \^x.    n 

M  Crossness,  out  of  64  men  engilged  during  f^^  *^^  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  fis- 

the  last  six  years,  there  has  not  bein  one  casi  ^^  ?«f  ^'  endmg  June  80,  18Y2,  the  estimated 

of  typhus  or  typhoid.  receipts  were  as  follows : 

There  have  been  eight  cases  of  ague,  but  ?,°,SsS"Wveniv.::: :::::::::::::  ^'^^Z^ 

these  are,  of  course,  due  to  the  low,  marshy         Lands 9,000,00000 

district,  and  they  seem  to  have  recovered  rap-         MiBceUaneonB  BoiLrces. : 16,000,000  00 

idly.  Out  of  seven  men  employed  in  cleansing  Total $868,000,000  00 

ventilators,  oiling  side-entrances,  gauges,  etc., 

no  ease  of  fever  has  occurred,  though  one  man  Th©  estimated  expenditures  for  the  same 

has  been  at  the  work  28  years.    Of  10  survey-  period  are : 

ors  and  chainmen,  in  the  engineer's  ofBce,  not  civil  and  mlBcellaneoaBpnrpoBeB.    $50,000,000  00 

one  has  ever  had  typhoid  fever,  although  they  ^l^^j^-S^S^C::::::/..:::::     iffiSoo  oo 

have  been  almost  daily  engaged  in  the  sewers         indunB  and  peoBions 80,000,000  00 

for  periods  of  from  four  to  24  years.    These         Interest  on  tte  pnbUc  debt 8g,ooo,ooo  00 

facta  are  very  gratifying,  and  quite  dispose  of  Total $209,600,000  00 

the  allegation  that  the  men  in  the  sewers  are  n^          i.*     j.           ±       1  x  ji     1   1 

decimated  by  fever.     The  statistics  show,  in  ^.^X^^^^^.^Z^'If^^^lo^l^^ffL 

fact,  that  fever  is  less  prevalent  among  these  P'*???'^5  *^  *¥  P»/"T*  ?^*''*  principal  of  the 

meS  than  the  rest  of  the  town  population.  ?2i*M*il,^  t°i*L^^iS'^  ^^^  *°^"'«  ^'^'^  ^°' 

FmANOES  OFTHE  ITNITEfc  STATES.  ''KSS^efptsfnto  the  Treasury  during 

Ihegeneralprospentyof  the  country  was  un-  *t,^«„„„i  «««•  ^«^L„  t.,,.^  ©n  iq»7o  ^^^^  «« 

dimiiished  during  the  year    1872,  and   the  ^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^""^'"^  -^"""^  ^^'  ^^^^'  "^^^^  °' 

finances  of  the  Government  were  conducted  '"*^^^°  •                                           <»«i  m*  »» 

with  little  variation  from  the  preceding  year.  pSbiTiaDrii: •.:•.•;;;;.';;;;. •;.'.*.•;.■.       I;57s;n4  19 

The  revenues  continued  large,  although  there         Bank  circulation  tax 6',5S3]896  89 

was  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  taxation,  and  an         5?**??*U™,T^°°®; ;  • — ; ^^'SiS'ilJ  S 

^vn*vwv**  u*  wuv  i  »ww  VE  vAActuA^u,  fuju  ou  Pacific  Hallway  lotereBt 749.861  87 

entire  release  of  several  sources  of  mcome  to         CuBtomB  fines i,i8b,442  84 

the  Government.    The  reduction  in  the  prin-         Fees,  consular,  etc ?'??J'2J5  J? 

cipal  of  the  puhlio  deht  was  maintained  at         MisceiianeonB i^f^.m  71 

ahont  the  usual  rate,  with  a  tendency  to  a  Total  ordinary  receipts |864,g94,229  9i 

lower  rate  of  interest  on  many  portions  of  it.         Premium  on  sales  of  coin 9,412,687  65 

The  monetary  operations  of'  the  Government  Toui  available  cash $484,012,678  16 

have  been  so  large  that  nearly  fourteen  hun-  „,         ,             ,.^         j    .       ^t_ 

dred  persons   were   constantly  engaged   at  .  The  net  expenditures  during  the  same  pe- 

^ashington  in  handling  its  coin,  notes,  and  '^^^  'WQre : 

secnritieq.  Civil  expenses 116,187,059  20 

r\l^     \.x.  X        V      J     :»     Mv         r^  Foreign  intercourse l.S89,869 14 

l>nnng  the  year  two  hundred  milhon  of  five         Indians 7,06i.T28  E2 

per  cent,  bonds  have  been  negotiated,  and  two         E™*°"* •  v  v;/  v  •  *  •; 2?S?' JS  2S 

}inn«1i.o#l  *«sn?^«  ^*' «?^  ^«-  ^««*    «.;/>  ♦«,^«+«  MiliUry  esUblishment 85,372,157  20 

nunared  miUion  of  six  per  cent,  five-twenty         ^^vai  estabHshmeut 21.249,809  99 

bonds  have  been  redeemed.    Thus  making  a         Miscellaneous  civil 42,958,329  08 

redaction  of  one  per  cent  annual  mterest  on         Interest  on  pubUc  debt 117,357,889  72 

that  amount.  ToUl,  exclusive  of  pnbUc  debt.  $270,569,695^31' 
VOL.  xn.— 19    A 
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Brought  fonvard $270,660,695  91 

Prcmiam  on  bonds  par- 

cbaBod 16,968,966  76 

Redemption  of  pablic  debt..  99,960,358  54 

106,918,620  80 


Balance  in  Treasiuy. 


$377,478,216  81 
106,664,356  94 


TotaL $484,042,578  15 

Thus  the  net  redaction  of  the  principal  of 
the  pablic  debt  daring  the  fisosJ  year  was 
$99,960,253.54.  Dedacting  the  ordinary  re- 
ceipts daring  the  year  from  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditares  and  interest  on  the  pablic  debt, 
there  remains  a  sorplas  of  revenae  amoanting 
to  $94,134,534.  If  to  this  amount  is  added  the 
amoant  of  premiam  on  sales  of  gold,  and  the 
redaction  of  the  cash  balance  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  the  sam  is  $99,960,258.54. 

The  reduction  of  the  pablic  debt,  from  March 
1,  1869,  to  November  1,  1872,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

From  ^larch  1, 1869,  to  March  1, 1870 $87,184,783  84 

From  March  1, 1870,  to  March  1, 1871 117,619,680  26 

From  March  1, 1871,  to  March  1, 1873 94,895,848  94 

From  March  1, 1873,  to  Nov.   1, 1673 64,047,337  84 

Total $368,696,999  87 

And  a  redaction  in  the  annual  interest  of 
$24,187,851. 

The  receipts  daring  the  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1872,  which  is  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1873,  were  as 
follows : 


Casroms 

Sales  of  pnblic  lands 

Internal  UoTcnae 

Tax  on  clrcalatlon,  etc.,  of  national  banks 
Bepayment  of  interest  by  Pacific  Railways 

Castoms  fines,  etc 

Conenlar,  p&tent,  and  other  fees 

Proceeds  of  Qovemment  property 

Mlscellaneoas  soarces 


$67,739,640  27 

797,834  67 

84,169,047  38 

8,807,288  69 

119.093  73 

103,787  80 

479,306  08 

886,801  88 

1,846,357  47 


Net  ordinary  receipts $98,888,897  16 

Premiam  on  sales  of  coin 3,436,786  91 

Total  receipts $100,816,184  07 

Balance  in  Treasary,  June  80,  1873,  in- 
clnding  $1,014  48  received  from  '^nna- 
vallable" 106,666,871  43 

Totel  available $307,380,506  49 

The  expenditares  daring  the  same  qaarter 

were  as  follows : 

Civil  and  miscellaneons  expenses $18,899,891  38 

Indians 8,037,848  88 

Pensions 9,135,389  71 

Mil Itary  establishment 13.876,983  41 

Naval  establishment 7,806  146  48 

Interest  on  the  pablic  debt,  etc 86,196,894  88 

Total,  exclnsive  of  the  principal  and 

premiam  on  pablic  deot $86,851,648  64 

For  premiam  on  parchased 

bonds $1,703,668  63 

Net  redemption  of  the  pab- 
lic debt 16,983,188 

18,684,707  85 

Total  net  expendltoros $106,486,856  79 

Bahince  in  Treasary  Sopt  30, 1873. . .     101,894,149  70 

$307,380,606  49 

For  the  remaining  three-qnarters  of  the 
same  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1873,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  receipts  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: 


Castoms $135,000,000 

Sales  of  pablic  lauds 1  JS00,000 

Internal  revenae 74^000,000 

Tax  on  national  banks 3.000,000 

Pacific  Rail  ways 600,00) 

Castoms  fines,  etc 800,000 

Consalar,  patent,  and  other  fees. . . .  1,700,000 

Bales  of  public  property 600,000 

Mlscellaneoas  soarces 1,400,000 

Total $318,600,000 

For  the  same  period  it  was  estimated  that 
the  expenditares  woald  be  as  follows : 

Civil  expenses $18,000,000 

Foreign  intercoaree 900,000 

Indians 4,003,030 

Pensions 30,000,000 

Military  establishment 83,000,000 

Naval  establishment '. .  18,600,000 

Mlscellaneoas  civil 87,800,000 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 71,600,000 

Total $178,700,000 

According  to  this- estimate  there  will  be 
$44,800,000  of  surplus  revenue  applicable  to 
the  parchase  or  redemption  of  the  pablic  debt 

The  redaction  in  taxation  since  the  close  of 
the  war  is  estimated  to  have  been  as  follows : 

XK  INTSBKAIi  RKVSUNUB. 

ActofJoly  18,1866 $66,000,000 

Act  of  March  3, 1867 40,COJ,000 

ActofFebraanr  8, 1868 23.000.000 

A?tof jS^jor  f >«» «•«»•«» 

Act  of  July  14, 1870 66,000.000 

Act  of  June  6, 1873 80,661,000 

Total  of  internal  revenae $218,651,003 

IN  CUSTOMS. 

Act  of  July  14,  1870 $39,536,410 

Acts  of  March  1  and  Jane  6, 1873 81,173,761 

Total  of  castoms $00,699,171 

Total  redaction $809,850,171 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  aggregate 
amoant  of  taxes  retamed  from  the  several 
soarces  of  revenae  from  the  organization  of 
the  Internal  Revenae  Department  to  the'close 
of  the  last  fiscal  year : 


SOURCES. 


1.  ABTICLE8  AND  OCCUPATIOirS  NOW  TAXA- 
BLE, INCLUDING  FENALTIBS. 

Spirits $886,188,646 

Tobacco 800,318,887 

Fermented  liquors 63,95 1,800 

Banks  and  bankers 88,644,495 

Adhesive  stamps 181,678,669 

PenalUes 7,884,318 

3.  ABTICLBS   AND   OOOUPATIONB  NOW  XX- 
SMFT  VROM  TAX. 

Manuractures  and  prodactions.$401,891.S05 

Gross  receipts 66,931,677 

Sales 87,668,907 

Special  taxes  not  relating  to 
spirits,  tobacco,  and  fer- 
mented liquors 85,487,647 

Income 841,706,086 

Special  income  tax  of  1864. . . .    89,881,863 

Gas 17,913,880 

Legacies  and  successions 14,805,618 

Articles  in  Schedule  A 6,961,869 

Mlscellaneoas 8,350,993 


Totd  eoDfcftau, 


1, 18M»toJ«M 
SO,  18TS. 


$7^,000,565 


1,001,884,364 


Aggregate  receipts :  $1,788,843.829 
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STATEMJOrr  OF  THB  OUTSTANDING  PRINCIPAL  OF  TOB  FUBUO  DSBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

JUNE  80,  1873. 


TITLE. 


Old  debt 

Tre&sai7  notes  prior  to  I 

1IM6 f 

Treasury  notes  of  1846. . . 
Mexican  iDdemni^ 

Treasoxy  notes  of  1847. . . 

LoanoflMT 

Bounty  luid  scrip 

Texan  indemnity  stock. . 

Loan  of  1848 

Treaeory  notes  of  1867. . . 

Loan  of  1856 

Loanofl860 

Loan  of  PebnuUT,  1861 ) 
(1881*8) f 

Treaeniy  notes  of  1861. . . 

Oregon  war  debt 

Loan  of  Jnly  and  An*  ( 

Old  demand  notes 

SeTen*thlrtte8ori861.... 

Fire-twenties  of  186a.... 
I^-tender  notes. 


Tempoiaryloan. 


] 


Certificates  of  indebfe-  ( 

edneas f 

Fractional  currency 

Loan  of  1868 


One-year  notes  of  1888. . . 
Two-year  notes  of  1863. . 
Coin  certidcates 


Coffiponnd  int^st notes.. 
Ten-fortles  of  1864 


Five-twentles  of  ITrch, 
FiTe-tweniies  of' Jaae! 

i»4. ; 

Seren-thirties  of  1864 
and  1885 i 

Ncrype&iion  ftmd 

Five-twentles  of  1885.... 

^I80fl885 

Con8ol8ofl8e7 

Con«ol8ofl868 

Three  per  ct  certificates. 
<>:rtiflcates  of  Indebted- 

ne«flofl8TO 

Funded  loan  of  1881 


« 

I 

e 
i 


lands 
years. 

1  year 

5yeani... 
J  1  and  2 

f  years. 
20  years.. 
Indefinite 
14  years.. 
20  yean. . 

1  year 

lo  years.. 
10  years.. 

10or20y'8 

(2  Tears. 

(60  days. 

20  years.. 

20  years.. 


8  years. . . 
5or20y^n 


Not  less 
than  80 
days. 

1  year. . . . 


17  years. . 

1  year  . . . 

2  years... 


3  yeuB. . . 

10or40y*B 

5or20y*r8 
5or20y*rB 

8  years... 

Indefinite 
5or20y'rB 
5or20y'rB 
5or20y*r8 
5or20y'rs 
Indefinite 

5  years... 
10  years.. 


On  demand 

1  and  2  years  fh>m 
date. 

lyearfh>m  date... 
April  and  July.  1849 
Alter  00  days*  no- 
tice. 

January  1, 1868 

Julyl,  18&. 

January  1, 1866 

July  1,1868 

60  oays*  notice 

January  1, 1874 

January  1, 1871 

January  1, 1881 

2  years  after  date.  { 
60  days  after  date. ) 
July  1,1881 

July  1,1881 

On  demand 

j  August  19  and  (. 
1  October  1, 1864.  f 

May  1,1867 

On  demand 

After  10  days*  no- 
Ucc. 

1  year  after  date.... 
On  presentation .... 
July  1,1881 

1  year  after  date.... 

2  years  after  date... 

On  demand 

June  10,  1867,  and 

Hay  15, 1868. 

March  1,1874 

November  1, 1860. . 
NoTember  1, 1869. . 


I 


5  A  6  p.  ct 

1  miU  to  6 

percent 

6  per  cent. 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent. 
6  per  cent 

5  per  cent. 

6  per  cent 
5  2b5Xp.c 
5  per  cent. 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

6  por  cent 
6  per  cent 
6  per  cent. 


November  1, 1870.. 

Julyl,  1870 

Julyl,  1872 

July  1,  1878 

On  demand 

September  1, 1875.. 
May  1,1881 


7  8-10  p.  c. 
6  per  cent 


4,  5,  and  6 
per  cent 

6  per  cent 


6  per  cent 

5  per  cent 
5  per  cent 


6  per  cent, 
compound. 

5  per  cent. 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

7  8-10  p.  c 

8  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 
6  per  cent. 
8  per  cent 

4  per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 


i 
I 


Par. 

Par. 
Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Pre*m 
of  4.18 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Part© 

7  per 

ct  pr. 

Par. 
Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 

Par. 
Par. 


110,000,000 
850,000 

28,000,000 

28,000.000 
Indefinite 
10,000,000 
16,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
21,000,000 

25,000,000 

(22,468,100 

112,896,860 

2,800,000 

250,000,000 

60,000,000 

140,004,750 

515,000,000 
450,000,000 

150,000,000 

No  Umlt.. 

50,000,000 

75,000,000 

400,000,000 

400,000,000 

Indefinite . 

400,000,000 
200,000,000 


(806,578 


28,207,000 


6.000.000 

16,000.000  00 

20,000,000 

20,000.000 

7,022,000 

18,415,000 

85,864,450 

1,090,860 

j  60.000,000 

1 189,821,200 

60,080,000 

140,094,750 

514,771,600 
915,420,081 


\ 


400,000,000 

800,000,000 

Indefinite. 

203.827,260 

882,906,950 

879,602,360 

42,689,850 

75,000,000 

678,862 
600,000,000 


561,758,241 

228,626,668 

75,000,000 

44.520.000 
166,480,000 
562,776,400 

266,595,440 

106,117,800 

8,682,500 
125,661,800 

829,992,600 

14.000,000 

208,827,250 

832,998,9.'M) 

879,616,050 

42,639,860 

85,150,000 

678.862 
200,000,000 


${^',665  00 

82,1775  85 

6,000  00 
1,104  91 

960  00 

1,650  00 

8,900  00 

174,000  00 

5,500  00 

2,000  00 

20,000,000  00 

10,000  00 

18,416,000  00 

8,150  00 

946,000  00 

180,821,200  00 

88,296  26 

20,000  00 

279,498,750  00 
857,500,000  00 

78,560  00 

5,000  00 

40,856,885  27 

75,000,000  00 

101,817  00 

65,705  00 

82,066,800  00 

698,580  00 

194,567,800  00 

2,849,600  00 
72,846,150  00 

882,150  00 

14,000.000  00 

159.499,650  00 

222,277,800  00 

820,299,850  00 

89.258,460  00 

12,220,000  00 

678,000  00 
200,000,000  00 


$2,258,251,828  78 


The  receipts  from  internal  revenue  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  and  the 
two  previous  years,  including  sums  refunded 
aad  allowed  on  drawbacks,  were  as  follows : 

TO $186  286,867  97 

1*^ 144,011,176  24 

WB 181,770,946  78 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  persons  who  paid  the  income  tax  for  the 
years  1871  and  1872,  under  the  act  of  July  14, 
1370,  the  exemption  being  $2,000  and  the  rate 
of  tax  2i  per  cent.: 


CLASSES. 

Number  of  panoot  MMiMd 
fer  iaeone  In 

1871. 

1879. 

Claps  1.  tax  fi20  or  less 

25,479 
19,795 
12,917 
10,742 
8,707 
2,185 

22,619 

Class  2,  over  fi20,  and  not  over  |50. . 
Class  8,  over  i60.  and  not  over  $100. 
Class  4,  over  $100,  and  not  over  |S60 
ClaM  5,  over  $250,  and  not  over  $500 
Class  6.  over  6500 

18,887 

18,885 

11,855 

4,264 

2,489 

Total 

74,775 

72,949 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  comparison 
of  the  receipts  from  incomes,  or  profits  on 
capital,  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years : 
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BANKS  AND  BAJXKEBB. 

Bank  deposits 

Baok  cap!  tal 

Bank  clrcnlation 

Total 

nrooMB. 

Income  from  individnals,  including  salaries 

Bank  dividends  and  nndietribnted  proflts 

Bailroad  companies*  dividends  and  nndlstrilmted 

profits 

Railroad  companies*  interest  on  bonds 

Insurance  companies*  dividends  and  ondistribated 

proflts 

Ail  ottier  collections  from  income 

Total 

Gas 

Adhesive  stamps 


BwripU,  teal  jmt 
1871. 

Rtcdpli,  teal  jmt 
1819, 

l»«^ 

D««-. 

$9,709,196  84 

919,969  77 

99,78199 

$8,648,979  19 

976,099  18 

6,864  89 

$941,075  86 
66,830  86 

$18,917  10 

$8,644,94168 

$4,698,999  14 

$097,904  71 

$18,917  10 

$1^999,911  94 
1,649,607  76 

1,191,489  50 
974,846  86 

948,906  91 
66,780  91 

$8,71t960  89 
9,109,664  81 

1,851,996  80 
1,991,016  68 

970,68114 
160,192  88 

799,856  71 
816,68188 

97,895  98 
91,411  99 

$6,510,061  4S 

119,169,660  76 

$14,486,861  78 

$1,785,179  45 

$6,610,961  a 

$9,678,199  09 
16,849,789  46 

$9,881,718  66 
16,177,890  60 

$958,695  64 
884,68114 

The  increase  on  banks  and  bankers  is 
$988,988 ;  on  gas,  $258,596 ;  and  on  adhesive 
8tamp9,  $834,581.  The  decrease  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  income  from  individuals  was  $6,610,- 
961.  $1,785,172  were,  however,  offset  by  the 
increase  in  the  returns  from  corporations,  so 
that  the  balance  shows  a  total  decrease  of  only 
$4,725,789.  The  large  apparent  falling  off  in 
the  receipts  of  income  from  individnals  is 
chiefly  owing  to  a  difference  io  the  rate  of  tax. 
Of  the  $14,434,950,  exclusive  of  the  salary-tax 
returned  in  1871,  $10,680,967,  or  nearly  75 
per  cent,  were  collected  at  6  per  cent,  under 
act  of  March  2,  1867,  while  the  balance  for 
that  year  and  the  whole  amount  for  1872  were 
returned  under  act  of  July  14,  1870,  at  2^  per 
cent.    Estimating  2^  per  cent  on  the  taxable 


income  of  the  two  years,  there  is  a  difference 
of  only  $677,781  in  favor  of  1871.  The  collec- 
tions on  the  annual  and  monthly  lists  of  1871 
amounted  to  $7,625,409.  The  receipts  to  date 
on  the  lists  of  1872  are  slightly  in  excess  of 
$8,000,000. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  banks  of  the  country,  and  they  are 
more  widely  diffused.  The  combined  capital 
of  the  whole  number,  which  is  1,619,  was  in 
October  last  $480,000,000;  State  banks,  $60,- 
000,000,  an  aggregate  of  $540,000,000.  The 
savings-banks  of  iSew  England  and  New  York 
held,  at  the  same  time,  $600,000,000  on  de- 
posit. 

The  comparative  condition  of  the  national 
banks  for  four  years  has  been  as  follows : 


BESOTTBCES,  1869-1879. 

Loans  and  dieconDts 

United  States  bonds 

"Due  from  other  bankfl 

Bills  of  national  banks 

Specie  on  hand 

LawAil  money 

UABILITIBS,  1869-1879. 

Capital  stock 

Snrplas 

Natloual  bank  notes 

Deposits 

Dae  to  other  banks 


Odolwr,  I8<9,  l»ei«  Oclotar,  1870,  1,61S  Octobv,  18TI,  l,7(f 


$689,888,106 

3M,088,rt50 

100,853,644 

10,778,038 

98,003,406 

199,564,996 


496,899,161 
86,166.884 
998,603,645 
598.099.491 
118,917,964 


$715,998,080 

878,669,750 

109,496,971 

12,512,997 

18,460,011 

192,669,577 


480,899,801 
94,061.430 
991.796,640 
619,765,706 
180,049.906 


$881,659,910 

410,816,960 

148,176,640 

14,197,658 

18,959,996 

184,489,786 


458,965,696 
101,119,671 
815,519,117 
686,774,091 
171,943,684 


Oetotar,  ISTt,  l,tIJ 


$879.590,1M 

4O9,6«R.700 

198,1S0,M4 

15,734.«18 

10,229,756 

118,971,104 


479.629.144 
110.«7.516 
888.495,027 
e25.705.»7 
143,836.431 


The  movement  for  the  year  1872,  compared  with  that  of  1871,  was  as  follows 


YEAR. 


1371. 

km 


4i 

1872. 

4h 
it 
%k 


March 

April 

Jane 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

April 

Jane 

Oct. 


Vo.  bmkt. 


1,688 
1.707 
1.728 
1,767 
1,790 
1,814 
1,844 
1,S53 
1.944 


Otpltol. 


$444,739,000 
446,995,000 
450..330,000 
458,255.000 
460.925.066 
464,148,000 
467,924.000 
470,543,000 
479,629,000 


Cliraktlon. 


$302,098,000 
806,181,000 
807,798.000 
815,519,000 
318,265,000 
821.684,000 
825.805.000 
827,092,000 
833,495,000 


Spad*. 


$26,095,000 
92,782,000 
19.921,000 
18.253,0iK) 
99,695,000 
95,607,000 
94.488,000 
94,256,000 
10.229.000 


L«^  t«D4cr. 

$130,875,000 
112.200,000 
154,988.000 
136.586,000 
117,401,000 
119,123.000 
128,240,000 
137,065,000 
118,972,000 


.  Drporilb 

$T»,36I,000 

7S5,4M.lW 
789.658,000 
798,715,(«0 
773.59(».rtll 

77:ia7ro«« 

787,87(HW> 
709.545.«W) 


The  folio  win  j?  is  the  latest  official  statement  of  the  national  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency : 
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Capital 

>'et  profits 

Circolstion 

Dae  banks 

Dae  depositors.. 
UopslddiTidends 


Tbtalfl. 


Loans  and  disc^ts 

Stocks 

Besl  estate 

Daeftom  banks. 
€uh  Items  and 

baok-notes. 

Specie 

LcgaJtendere.... 
Orerdrsfts 


Totals, 


i.tohiinui, 

Od.  S,18Tt. 


Dae.  ft,  181«. 


$71,285,000 
80,741,900 
28,260,400 
66,794,600 

106,641,200 
261,400 


804,814,600 


188,286,800 

44,929,600 

7,984,600 

16,448,700 

6,851,600 

6,876.000 

89,218,100 

225,800 


$71,286,000 
81,669,600 
28,089,700 
77,471,700 

111,690,400 
166,000 


820,964,400 

BaSOUSCBS. 

191,804,000 

44,006,900 

8,820,600 

18,827,200 

6,874,000 

18,784,800 

87,486,600 

164,600 


804,814,600  820,264.400 


Inc  $827,700 
Dec  170,700 
Inc  11,747,100 
Inc  8,149,200 
Dec.       108,400 

Inc  15,449,900 


Inc. 
Dec 
Inc 
Inc 

Inc 
Inc 
Dec. 
Dec 


8,018,200 
926,600 
886,000 

2,878,600 

22,400 

7,406,800 

1,727,600 

60,800 


Tlie  foUowing  is  the  statement  of  the  State 
banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  at  different  pe- 
riods in  1672,  and  contains  their  liabilities  and 
resources  at  those  periods,  and  a  comparison 
between  them : 


LtabOItlM, 

Sq>t.n,ieTs 

LtablUttM, 

OonpailioBi. 

Capital 

$16,784,800 

5,662,200 

51,200 

4^12,800 

86,918,900 

148,700 

$16,019,200 

5,860,700 

51,000 

8,466,800 

88,406,200 

88,600 

Inc  $184,900 
Inc.  198,600 
Dec.  200 
Dec  1,146,000 
Dec.  8,612,700 
Dec        60,200 

Net  profits 

Circolation 

Dne  banks 

Dne  depositors.. 
Unpaid  dividends 

Totals 

Loans  and  dlsc^ts 
Stocks 

64,128,100  $69,792,400 

USOUSOIS.  USOUBOIS. 

$48,645,400  $46,018,000 
1,707,000      1,642,400 
1,468,600      1,486,100 
8,908,100      4,061,700 

89,700          62,100 
1,288,800      1.619,600 
7,062,900      4,984,200 

17,700           18,400 

Dec    4,883,700 

Dec  $2,627,400 
Dec  164,600 
Inc  17,600 
Inc       168,000 

Dec  27,600 
Inc  886,700 
Dec  2,078,700 
Inc.             700 

Beal  estate 

Dne  from  banks. 
Oash  items  and 

bank-notes 

Specie 

Legal  tenders 

Overdrafts 

Totals 

$64,128,100:  $60,792,400 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  local  in- 
debtedness of  the  conntrj,  comprising  that  of 
the  States,  and  the  counties  and  towns  of  each 
State. 


LOCAL  DEBTS,  1870. 


STATES. 


Akbama 

Arkintai 

Cftliromla.... , 

Connecticnt 

Delaware. 

Florida 

Georaia 

nilnols 

Indiana '.! 

Iowa 

K&nsas 

Kentackj , 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Karjland 

ICtteadmsetta 

Michigan 

Hinnesota  

Mifsissippl 

Miifloarf 

Nebraska 

Xevsda 

New  Hampshiiis. 

New  Jerwy 

NewYork. 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PenngylTania , 

Bhodelshind 

8onth  Csrolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vennont , 

Virginia. .: 

JiestVirrinla.....!.. 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Oolorsdo '.','.. 

Dakota 

IHfitTlet  of  Cohimtrfs 

Idaho 

3fontana 

New  Mexico , 

rtah 

Jwhlngtofn. !'.*., 

Wjomlng 1. 

Total 


ToteL 


118,277,154 

4,161,162 

18,089.062 

17,088,906 

626,125 

2,186,888 

21,763,712 

42.191,860 

7,818,710 

6,048,188 

6,442,282 

18,958,484 

68,067,441 

16,621,624 

29.082.677 

69,211,638 

6,726,281 

2,788,797 

2,594,415 

46,909,865 

2,089.264 

1,986,098 

11,153,888 

22,864,804 

169,808,284 

82,474.086 

22,241,968 

218,486 

89,037,181 

6,988.642 

13,075,229 

48,827,191 

1,618,907 

8,604.700 

65,921,265 

661,767 

5,908,582 

10.600 

661,158 

5,761 

2,606,546 

222,621 

278.719 

7,660 

88,827 


$868,676,756 


BTATI. 


For  whldi  Bonds 
bav*  bMD  IbomL 


$6,882,800 
8,060.000 
8,811i600 
7,275,000 


1,012,872 

6,544,600 

4,890.987 

4,167,607 

684,498 

1,841,975 

8,076,480 

22,660,288 

8,067,900 

18,817,475 

27,128,164 

2,886,088 

860,000 

100.000 

17,866.000 

86,800 

600.000 

2,762,200 

2,996,200 

82,409,144 

29,900,046 

9,782.078 

106,688 

81,111.662 

2,918,600 

7,666,909 

81,892,144 


OOUKTT. 


1.002.600 
89,298,025 

(•) 
68,200 


ForwUdi  Bonib 
bay* 


$1,467,128 

247,888 

9,808,404 

«  ■  •  •  •  • 

116,875 
865,514 
800,886 
10,729,192 
620,086 

2,279,729 

8,547.800 

6,866,864 

847,626 

240,800 

106,895 

80,000 

1,006,150 

a48,388 

844,596 

10,265,419 

1,668,580 
576,927 
872,700 

6,222,921 

89,928,185 

981,266 

8,898,000 

61.386 

48,762,088 


2,288,042 
196,695 

8,042 
960.496 
251,788 
960.600 

4,000 
620,000 

1,260 


88,7a9 
77,706 


21,812 


$824,747,950  |  $167,965,880 


TOWN,  CTTT,  ETC. 


For  which  Bondi 
bar*  bean  iMMd. 


$2,778,900 

122,096 

816,764 

6,887,417 

884,260 

881,000 

14,888,315 

28,724,885 

2,848,067 

1,941,966 

824,075 

7,861,727 

18,128,010 

6,1U8,»14 

14,097,866 

26.689,160 

2,687,985 

1,845,497 

120,950 

16,782,100 

70,400 

827,776 

2,861,184 

11,710.162 

66,868,637 

659,348 

8,272,860 

590 

7.882,877 

2,571,965 

5,812,206 

5,584.050 

624,600 

1.470,094 

6,748,800 

205,892 

2,800,247 


1,640,584 
2,542 


•  •  •  *  ■  * 

15,881 


$271,119,668    I    $67,124,862 


All  oUmt. 


$821,068 

82.860 

26,660 

2,969,486 

2,000 

128,100 

261,162 

768,175 

181,867 

1,838,710 

288,000 

6S5,f88 

8,616.062 

2,174,227 

51,467 

18,694,884 

878,799 

120,606 

20,660 

1,442,768 

2,000 

28,000 

5,296,320 

1,212,627 

10,855,609 

181,970 


5,600 
869,242 
458,177 

■•■••• 

2,028,680 
168,800 

1,114,065 
420,800 
26,062 
274,100 ! 


2,829 
90 

965,961 
1,557 
2,600 


1,750 


*  Indaded  In  YiTsfinltL 
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The  debts  of  the  Beveral  States,  embracing  out  argament  upon  the  principles  involved, 
those  known  as  State,  coontj,  and  town  or  the  nation  entered  upon  a  broad  system  of 
city,  as  reported  by  the  census  of  1870^  was  in  protection.  Second,  the  Government  issued 
the  aggregate  $868,676,758,  of  which  the  Treasury  notes  for  general  circulation,  as  cnr- 
bonded  debt  is  about  seven -eighths,  distrib-  rency,  and  prohibited  banks  of  issue  by  State 
uted  as  follows :  State  bonds,  $824,747,959 ;  authority.  Third,  a  system  of  national  banks 
county  bonds,  $157,955,880;  town  bonds,  was  established,  and  their  circulation  protected 
$271,119,668.  The  unfunded  debt  is  $28,118,-  by  the  national  credit.  The  wisdom  of  these 
739  for  the  States;  $29,609,660  for  the  conn-  measures,  speaking  generally,  has  been  estaV 
ties.  These  are  small,  but  the  town  and  city  lished,  and,  subject  to  such  changes  as  the 
debts  are  larger,  and  amount  to  $57,124,852,  changing  condition  and  opinions  of  the  coun- 
of  which  New  York  has  $10,355,669 ;  Massa-  try  and  people  may  demand,  they  will  remain 
chusetts,  $13,694,884 ;  Louisiana,  $8,616,062 ;  a  part  of  public  policy  until  the  financial  con- 
New  Hampshire,  $5,226,320  ;  Oonnecticut,  sequences  of  the  war  disappear.  The  weight 
$2,969,486;  Maine,  $2,174,227;  Missouri,  $1,-  of  the  national  debt  has  been  so  great  that, 
442,753 ;  Iowa,  $1,833,740 ;  Tennessee,  $2,-  for  more  than  ten  years,  there  has  been  no 
028,680,  and  New  Jersey,  $1,212,627.  Much  opportunity  for  the  practical  discussion  of  the 
of  this  is  now  funded.  The  foregoing  table  doctrines  of  protection  and  free  trade,  and,  in 
gives  the  aggregates.  that  long  period  of  an  unchanged  protective 

The  issue  of  bonds  since  1870  to  the  close  policy  incident  to  the  burdens  of  the  war,  the 

of  1872  has  been  sufficient  to  advance  the  ag-  nation  has  advanced  rapidly  and  safely  in  the 

gregate  to  more  than  $900,000,000.       ^  development  of  its  natural  resources.    Anti- 

The  decline  in  the  carrying-trade  of  tlie  conn-  cipating  a  condition  of  peace,  a  general  rednc- 

try  continued  during  1872.    The  imports  and  tion  in  the  percentage  of  cnstoma  duties  may 

exports  of  the  United  States,  excluding  gold  be   anticipated.      TMs   reduction,    however, 

and  silver,  amounted  to  $1,070,641,163  for  the  should  not  be  measured  by  the  wants  of  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  and  of  this  Treasury,  but  regard  should  be  had  also  to  the 

vast  trade  only  28|  per  cent,  was  in  American  condition  of  the  various  branches  of  industry 

vessels ;  in  the  year  1860  nearly  71  per  cent,  in  which  the  people  are  engaged.    In  presence 

of  our  former  commerce  was  in  American  of  the  fact  that  the  leading  pursuits  of  the 

ships,  but  in  1864  it  had  fallen  to  46  per  cent. ;  country  are  stronger  than  ever  before  in  the 

in  1868  to  44  per  cent.,  and  in  1871  to  less  possession  of  adequate  capital  and  a  supply 

than  38  per  cent.    The  earnings  of  vessels  of  intelligeut  laborers,  there  may  be  a  moder- 

engaged  in  the  foreign  carrying-trade  probably  ate  reduction  from  time  to  time  in  the  rate  of 

exceed  $100,000,000  a  year,  of  which  less  than  duties,  as  the  diminishing  expenses  of  the  Gov- 

one-third  is  earned  under  our  own  flag.    On  ernment  shall  permit,  without  either  alarming 

this  subject  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says :  capital  or  imuring  labor. 
"  The  act  of  Congress  allowing  a  drawback  on        The  justincation  of  the  present  protective 

foreign  articles  used  in  the  construction  of  system,  the  Secretary  asserts  to  be  found  in 

American  vessels  has  given  encouragement  to  the  following  considerations : 
ship-buUding,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the       p^,  ,  ^  government,  the  principles  of  pc 

measure  is  entirely  madequate.     When  we  utical  economy  are  national,  aLd  not  eosmopoliun. 

consider  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  for-  A  nation  that  can  produce  a  given  article  at  less  cost 

eign  commerce  of  this  country  is  under  foreign  than  it  can  be  j^roduoed  elsewhere,  may  wisely  sc- 

flags,  it  is  plain  that  there  can  be  no  consider-  ««?*  ^5««  ^^^  .J^  '^^l}^!-^  '^^^'^  ^K^/  "V'^?^! 

ableandsfeedychangeunlesstheGovernment  l^rfn^^JS ^ o^r^r,lV^^^^ 

snail  act  at  once,  and  m  a  liberal  and  oorapre-  tunity  that  sometimes  oomes  from  the  calamity  of 

hensive  spirit.    The  rise  in  the  price  of  iron,  war,  or  secure  a  more  economical  and  a  more  eon- 

and  the  advance  in  the  wages  of  labor  in  Eng-  ^^^^  support  in  the  policy  of  the  GovcmmeDt.  If 

land  during  the  past  year,  favor  the  Gk)vem-  *^®"««  P*^'?"^  facilities  exUt,  the  period  of  neccs- 

«,^«4.  ^^A  *K^    ^1    ^AvT  TT  •*  J  oi  A        V  i  s^Jy  protection  is  a  short  one  compared  with  the 

ment  and  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  but  ufetime  of  a  nation,  whUe  the  advant^  gained  can 

this  advantage,  due  to  natural  causes,  should  never  be  wholly  lost;  but,  if  reasonable  natural  ftcil- 

not  lead  us  to  trust  the  future  to  the  force  of  ities  do  not  exist,  then  a  system  of  duties  for  pro- 

those  causes,  but  should  induce  ns  rather  to  Section  is  a  present  and  future  burden  without  ade- 

act  at  once,and  with  vigor."  r^o~S?SrXnr^Ttt^^£l'sK"f 

m  the  opmion  ot  the  bocretary  of  the  Treas-  wo  either  are,  or  may  soon  be,  in  successful  compe- 

nry,  the  time  has  come  when  the  attention  of  titlon  with  the  older  and  more  experienced  coantncs 

the  public  is  turned  naturally  to  the  future  of  the  world  in  the  production  of  the  chief  articles 

financial  policy  of  the  country.    That  policy  ''^Pt"°''''^K®^l*-'^v'J?'"^'''tL?^^^''^'S5^V 

«»«-*  «^«*«r>^«  4.1.^  ^««*. A  4.1.1 «-««  -1*      Tul  machmery  by  which  these  articles  are  produced  or 

must  rest  upon  the  past  and  the  present.     The  obtained.    Herein  U  a  sufficient  iustiflcation  for  the 

war  caused  three  great  changes  in  business  existing  protective  system,  and  for  its  continuance 

and  financial  affairs  that  have  received  the  during  the  transition  period.    Nor  is  the  prospect 

careful  consideration  of  the  American  people :  ^f  ultimate  sncpessftil  competition  with  other  coun- 

ITiraf    fho,  />riiinfi.v  xrrtia  /t/xTYiT^^ii/^^i  4^r^  i^^^^a  twcs  disturbed  by  tho  circumstanoB  that thc  woges  oi 

First,  the  country  was  compelled  to  impose  ubor  are  higher  In  this  country  than  in  those? 
heavy  customs  duties  upon  merchandise,  and 
thus,  without  general  observation,  and  with-       The  Secretary  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
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tariff  system  of  the  country  has  contribnted    of  coin,  will  be  found,  upon  anfllysls,  to  oontiun  a 


policy  proposition,  and  oolievincr  that  the  countiy  is  not 

can  rest.    He,  therefore,  more  fally  expresses  prepared  to  sustain  the  polioy  of  contraction,  it  only 

his  Tiews  thus :  remains  for  me  to  consider  the  means  by  which  the 

X*  .                 •'  ^  .* *!.    *i.^     I.*  ^* Av  *,  value  of  our  currency  must  be  improved.    The  basis 

If,  ten  years  since,  it  was  the  thought  of  any  that  ^^  ^  ^y^^^  ^f  improvement  must  be  found  in  a  sturdy 

the  only  way  to  a  successftil  contest  with  Enrope  was  ^f^  ^  ^^d  tb  the  paper  in  circulation  until  it  ^ 

m  the  reduction  of  the  wages  of  hibor  to  the  Euro-  ^f  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  subsuSSally  as  coin.    This  being 

pean  stondard,  that  thought  hw  disappeared  pro^  accepted  as  the  seUled  purpose  of  the  country,  thei5 

*yy  '?*l;"Jt?*'^-''^.'^®  *^'  *  w  ^'^^  '^'*®?- ''''  'Hn  <^  ^  no  permanent  Inc^e  of  the  differohoe  be- 
side oftLe  A  tlantio  have  stimulated  immigration  until  t^^^n  paper  and  coin,  and  an  opportunity  wUl  be 
there  u  a  new  approach,  to  equality  in  the  cost  of  ^^^^  ^^/^^  influence  of  naturaf  causes,  tending, 
labor,  and  of  the  ooexistmff  fact  that  the  addition  ^  ^he  whole  to  a  better  financial  condition.  ^ 
thus  made  to  the  number  of  Uborers  has  only  aided  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  these  the  increase  of  popula- 
in  the  development  of  our  rejourns  without  yield-  ^^^  ^^  j^^  di*tributfcn  over  new  fields  of  bWness 
ing  m«iy  quarter  an  excew  of  produrts,  or  retarding  ^  j^j^  secondly,  in  the  South  especially,  the 
m  any  dwee  the  prospenly  o^the  labonng  popiUiij  ^^^^^  ^f  „^^3  {^^  property,  an^  using  and 
^^"t  This  proaoenty  on  their  part  13  associated  holding  money,  will  incr^ifle ;  nexC wo  may  ^tici- 
TTith  ahi^her  ana  constantly  improvmgmtell^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  \  TexasW  the 
Md  socua  cplture  And  condition.  It  bemg  given  ^^^^^  Statesfby  which,  praati£dly,  for  the  rest  of 
that  an  mtell^ent  person  has  dl  the  speci^Ttnowl-  ^^^  ^^^^^  the  volume  o? paper  wli  bediminished, 

f^/  !S  ^^.'"^ir"^^.  V  ^^flf  "wal^P"";  and  the  q^tity  of  coin  hicfewed-two  facts  tending 

enced  and  best-tramed  operative,  who,  outsicTe  of  ^    ^^jj^  ^  equality  of  value.    The  influence  o? 

this  special  training  and  experience,  is  an  ignorant  ^^      ^^      ^ses  4ill  be  counteracted  in  some 

per^  and  equal  aavMitages  of  capital  andmaohm-  J^^ebyiSie  inciting  facility  for  the  transfer  of 

eiy  being  given  also,  ^e  mtelligent  H®"^  P'-^efa  n^oliey  from  one  point  to  anotheV,  and  by  the  greater 

to  improve  and  sunpliiV  methods  of  Production  to  ^^^  J  ^^y^  ^^^^  ^^  certificates  of  deposit    The 

aneh  an  ext^t  that  an  aadiUon  to  his  wages  of  even  j^  ^^^^^  ^f  merchandise,  in  bringing"^  the  period 

IW  per  cent,  represents  b^^^  ^^^^3  consumption  nearer  tothe  timlof  its  pfoduc 

^ntage  gained.    \et  the  special  trinning  and  knc^^  ^^       ^  ^^  ^       ^^  ^  ^i^jl^  ^^  ^^.^    ^  these 

edge  of  the  Ignorant  man  is  the  basis  of  the  improve-  views  their  ftdl  weight, 

ment  made.  ^ 


This  truth,  considered  first  with  reference  to  a  sin-  In  conclusion,  the  Secretary  anticipates  a 

rie  American  laborer,  and  then  miUtiplied  many  financial  improvement  in  the  affairs  of  the 

hundred  thousand  times,  represents  ine  advantages  ^^„^+,^  ^^  «  •.«««»««>,.«4.  ts^^^w.^  ««;!  ♦!»«£,  r%^/» 

of  America  over  Europe  ind^Asia  in  the  contestTor  conntiy  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  thus  pre- 

fina1,peacefulsupremacy  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  sents  the  reasons  upon  wnicn  such  anticipa- 

Thus  is  America  solving  the  industrial  problem  of  tions  are  founded.     He  says : 

the  ages  by  exacting  cheap  production  from  expen-  _                    ,^          ^i.  ^xv            •          ^i.v    i    *. 

aive  labor  ^  "^  prepared  to  say  that  the  experience  of  the  last 

„     ^/                     -      .       -.              .,         .,  three  yeara  coincides  with  the  best  judgment  I  can 

He   then    proceeds    to    discuss    the   other  form,  and  warrants  the  opinion  that,  under  the  in- 

changes  caused  by  the  war,  such  as  the  issues  fiuence  of  existing  natural  causes,  our  financi^  con- 

of  United  States  notes  and  the  notes  of  na-  dition  will  gradually  improve.    During  the  last  fis- 

tional  banks.     Thus  he  presents  an  argument  <^  ^^  there  were  several  circumstances  of  unusual 

.-.           J.'                    ^*^        ^    ^ J  ;«  ^^^t.  character  tending  to  counteract  the  natural  courae  of 

^Sf^?^  ?t*  P*P^^  currency,  composed  in  part  ^^„    q^  exports  of  cotton  fell  off  $87,ooo,ooo, 

of  United  States  notes,  and  in  part  of  national  and  there  were  excessive  imports  of  wool,  tea,  coffee, 

bank  notes.     The  aid  which  such  a  currency  and  sugar.    The  stock  of  wool  in  warehouse  on  the 

would  afford  in  resuminar  and  maintaining  spe-  80th  of  June  was  sufficient  for  six  months'  consump- 

cie  jiAvmt^ntA  in  ftillv  nr^ented      He  aava  •  *^^"  5  of  sugar  for  four  and  a  half  months,  of  coflfeo 

cie  payments  is  miiy  preseniea.     ne  says .  ^^^  ^^^  months,  and  of  tea  for  twelve  months.    In 

In  the  view  I  am  now  to  take,  I  exclude  the  idea  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  the  importation  of  these 

thikt  the  Government  will  ever  abandon  the  Issue  artides  will  be  small  during  the  current  year,  with 

of  national  bank  notes,  and  undertake  the  issue  of  consequent  favorable  effect  upon  the  balance  be- 

IJnited  States  notes  in  their  place.    The  result  of  tween  thia  and  other  countries.    This  anticij)ation 

such  a  policy  may  be  foreseen.    The  people,  de-  of  the  wants  of  the  country,  in  connection  with  the 

prived  of  the  facilities  for  business  afforded  by  banks,  decrease  of  our  exports,  augmented  the  balance  of 

would  seek  relief  through  State  institutions,  ana  trade,  created  an  active  demand  for  coin,  and  ad- 

without  much    delay  Congress  would  conceae   to  vanced  the  price.    Notwithstanding  these  adverse 

them  the  right  to  issue  notes  for  circulation.    This  influences,  gold  has   averaged,   substantially,  the 

eonoession  would  be  followed  by  a  surrender  by  the  same  premium  from  January  1st  to  November  1st  of 

General  Qovemment  of  all  control  over  the  paper  cir-  the  present  year  as  for  the  corresponding  period  of 

cula^on  of  the  country.   The  true  policy  will  be  found  1871.    Not  doubting  that  natural  causes  will  in  time 

in  continuing  the  national  banking  system,  with-  producetheresult  sought,  it  is  yet  advisable  to  bring 

oat,  however,  yielding  to  the  claim  £r  a  material  in-  the  power  of  the  Qovemment  in  aid  of  the  move- 

erease  of  its  issues  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  ment  as  far  as  practicable. 

paper  in  circulation.    There  are  two  effectual  and  The  revival  of  ourfi>reign  commerce  is  one  instru- 

eertain  ways  of  placing  the  eountry  in  a  condition  mentality,  and  perhaps  the  most  efficient  one  of 

▼hen  specie  and  paper  will  possess  the  same  com-  all.    If  tne  annual  earnings  of  American  vessels  were 

mercial  value.    By  diminishing  the  amount  of  pai>er  $80,000,000  instead  of  $80,000,000.  the  difference  in 

in  circulation  the  difference  between  the  commercial  the  amount  of  exchange  available  abroad  would  meet 

valae  of  paper  and  coin  will  diminish,  and  by  punu-  a  large  part  of  the  adverse  balance  in  ordinary  years. 

inR  this  policy  the  difference  will  disappear  alto-  The  experience  of  Europe  tends  to  show  that  the 

gether.    All  legislation  limited  in  its  operation  to  ability  of  a  countiy  to  maintain  specie  payments  is 

the  paper  issues  of  the  banks  and  of  the  Oovern-  due  largely  to  the  condition  of  its  forei|rn  trade, 

ment,  whether  bearing  interest  or  not,  and  which,  Next,  eveiy  measure  which  increases  or  improves 

ia  its  effects,  shall  t«nd  to  diminish  the  market  value  the  cnannels  of  transportation  between  the  seaboard 
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and  the  cotton  and  pprain  gxx>wing  regions  of  the 
country,  or  lessens  the  oost  of  frights,  adds  some- 
thing to  our  capacity  to  compete  suocessAilly  in  the 
maricets  of  the  world.  Finally,  those  measures 
which  encourage  American  manunctnres,  especially 
of  iron,  wool,  and  cotton,  and  disoourage  the  impor- 
tation of  like  products,  affect  favorably  the  balance 
of  trade  and  help  us  toward  the  end  we  seek.  This 
statement  in  three  parte  is  a  ffeneral  statement  of 
a  policy  that,  in  my  opinion,  wOl  aid  the  country  in 
reaching  a  condition  when  it  will  be  practicable  to 
resume  and  maintain  specie  payments.  Anticipat- 
ing that  dajT.  I  antioipate  also  that  the  burden  of  re- 
sumption will  rest  upon  the  Qovemment.  There  are 
now  more  than  1,900  banks  in  the  country^  and  I 
cannot  imagine  a  condition  of  things  so  favorable  for 
a  period  ofjears  as  to  enable  them  at  all  times  to 
redeem  their  notes  in  specie  only.    Without  pro- 


ceeding to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  detail,  I 
think  uiat  all  will  have  been  gained  that  is  of  value 
when  the  Treasury  shall  be  prepared  to  pay  the  de- 
mand notes  of  the  Government  in  coin,  and  the 
banks  shall  be  prepared  to  pay  their  notes  either  in 
coin  or  in  legal-tender  notes,  and  then  our  good  for- 
tune will  clearly  ai)pear  in  this,  that  our  paper  cnr- 
renoy  is  not  exclusively  of  national  bank  notes,  nor 
exclusively  of  United  States  notes. 

The  following  tables  were  compiled  at  the 
office  of  the  Financial  and  Commercial  Chrcfn- 
tcUy  New  York,  and  show  the  monthly  range 
of  Govemment  securities,  and  the  comparative 

S rices  of  leading  articles  of  produce  in  the 
few  York  market,  the  prices  of  gold,  stocks, 
etc. 


HONTHLT  RANGE  OF  GOVEENMBNT  SECUBinBS,  AS  REFRB8ENTED  BT  ACTUAL  SALES  AT 
THE  NEW  TOBK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOARD  DURING  THE  YEAR  1871. 


MONTHS. 


Januabt.. 


.Opening:.. 
Highest.. 
Lowest. . . 
Closing. . . 


Fbbsuast..  .  Opening. . 
Highest... 
Lowest... 
Closing... 

Mabgh. Opening.. 

Hlgbcdt... 
Lowest... 
Closing. . . 

Apbil. Opening. . 

Highest... 
Lowest... 
Closing. . . 

Mat Opening. . 

Highest.. 
Lowest. . . 
Closing... 

Jfnrs. Opening. . 

Highest.. 
Lowest... 
Closing... 

July Opening. . 

HlghGBt.. 

Lowest... 
Closing... 


AuausT... 


OcTosn.. 


NoTzaiBn. 


.Opening.. 
Highest.. 
Lowest... 
Closing... 

..Opening,. 
Highest... 
Lowest... 
Closing... 

.Opening.. 
Highest... 
Lowest... 
Closing... 

..Opening.. 
Highest . . 
Lowest.... 
Closing... 


Dbcixozv.. 


.Openiiu;.. 
Highest.. 
Lowest. . . 
Closing,., 


5*s  1881 


Funded 
Coupon. 


110 
llOK 
109^ 
110 

108X 
108  Ji 
lOTJi 
108^ 

108X 
110 

1083^ 
110 

109« 
112% 
109J< 

11«X 

mx 

113 

mx 
lis 

118X 
112« 
112^ 

118^ 
118X 
118X 

113X 

112X 

112% 

n8¥ 

112.^ 

IIIX 

109X 

111 

lllJi 

111 

lliK 
110 

mn 

110 

111 

111^ 
111 


6*sl881 


Coap*n. 


115 

115X 
114)tf 

1151^ 
116X 
1143i 
llfiitf 

116^ 

116  JC 
115>^ 

116X 

115% 
118% 
116% 
118% 

118 

119X 
118 

119X 

120% 
120% 
119% 
120% 

117% 
119% 
117 
118% 

118% 
118% 
118% 
116% 

116% 
116% 
114% 
116% 

115% 
117 

115X 
116% 

116% 
117% 
116% 
116% 

117% 
118 
117% 
118 


(ft-aO*fe.) 


1882. 


110% 
110% 
109% 
110% 

110% 
111% 
110% 

111% 

112% 

111 

112 

112% 
115% 
112% 
116% 

112% 
114 
112% 
118% 

114% 
115 
114 
114 

114% 
115% 
114% 
115% 

116% 
116% 
114% 
114% 

114 
114% 
118 
114% 

115% 
116% 
115% 
116% 

112 
113 
111% 
113 

112% 
113% 
112% 
112% 


1861. 


110% 
110% 

llOjtf 

110% 

lllX 
110 

m% 

HI 

112% 
116% 
112% 
115% 

112% 
113% 
112% 
118% 

114 
115 
114 
114X 

114% 
116% 
114% 
116% 

116% 
116% 
114 
114 

114% 
114% 
118% 
114% 

114% 
116 
114% 
116% 

lllX 
113% 

118% 

118 
118% 
112% 
118 


1865. 


112% 

112% 
110% 
111^ 

111% 
111% 
110% 
111% 

112% 
112% 
112% 
112% 

118 
116% 
112% 
116% 

112% 
116 
112% 
115 

116% 
116 
114% 
114% 

115% 
116% 
115% 
116% 

116% 
116% 
114% 

114% 

118% 
114% 
113% 
114% 

115% 
116% 
116% 
116% 

112% 
118% 
112% 
118% 

112% 
118% 
112% 
112% 


1865. 
New. 


IIIX 
lllX 
109% 
110% 

110% 
110% 
110 
110% 

110% 

111% 
110% 

111% 

lllX 
114% 

111% 
114% 

114% 
116% 

n4% 

116% 

116% 
117% 
116% 
117% 

118% 
115 
118% 
116 

115% 
116% 
118% 
118% 

118% 
113% 
112 
118% 

118% 
116 
118% 
114% 

114 
115% 
114 
115% 

115% 

llflX 
115 

116% 


1867. 


118 
118 
lllX 

lis 

112 

111% 
111% 

lllX 
118 

lllX 
112X 

113 
116% 
112% 
116% 

116% 
117% 
116% 
117% 

117% 
118% 
117% 
118% 

115% 
116 
116% 
116 

116% 
116% 
118% 
118% 

114 
114% 
112% 
118% 

118% 
116% 
118% 
114% 

114% 
116% 
114% 
116% 

116 
117% 

115% 
117% 


1868. 


118% 
118% 
lUX 
112% 

112% 
112% 

112 

119 
118% 
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FISE,  Jambs,  Jr.,  bom  in  Bennington,  Yt.,  famous  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world. 
April  1,  1834 ;  shot  bj  Edward  S.  Stokes,  in  From  this  association  followed,  in  rapid  sue- 
New  York  City,  January  6, 1872.  His  father  cession,  those  stupendous  commercial  schemes 
was  a  pedler,  and  a  few  years  later  removed  whose  magnitude  and  daring  surpassed  all  or- 
to  Brattleboro,  Yt.,  where  the  son  obtained  dinary  comprehension  or  belief.  One  of  the 
a  very  meagre  common-school  education,  best  and  largest  of  our  great  trunk  railways  ^ 
which  was  cdl  he  ever  had.  After  some  was  brought  under  the  complete  control  of  * 
experience  as  waiter  in  a  hotel,  and  member  these  men ;  its  stock  and  bonds  issued,  as 
of  a  circus  company,  he  turned  his  attention  fast  as  the  scrip  could  be  prepared,  till  these 
to  peddling,  at  first  in  company  with  his  twopersonshadaccumulatedtneir  half  a  score 
father,  then  by  himself;  and  finally,  having  millions  or  more;  its  income  subsidized  in 
bought  his  father  out,  he  employed  him  to  every  way  for  their  benefit ;  Legislatures  were 
peddle  for  him  among  the  more  scattered  pop-  bribed,  judges  bought,  branch  railroads  bought 
nlation  of  the  rural  districts,  while  he  himself  up  or  leased,  and  rivals  either  fonght  6ff,  or 
visited  the  larger  towns  and  villages.  With  their  silence  purchased.  For  the  long  suffer- 
the  brightest  wagons,  the  showiest  horses,  ing  stockholders  of  the  road  there  seemed  to 
and  the  most  glittering  harness  in  the  State,  be  no  redress,  no  way  of  relief.  Not  satisfied 
and  with  an  abundance  of  that  ready  wit  and  with  these  ilHcit  gains,  Flak  and  his  partners 
good-natared  impudence  for  which  he  after-  began  to  speculate  in  gold,  and  in  September, 
ward  became  famous,  he  prospered  so  fast  1869,  brougbit  on  that  crisis  which  will  be  long 
that  he  was  soon  one  of  the  pnncipal  travel-  known  in  Wall  Street  as  *' Black  Friday."  But, 
ling  jobbers  in  New  England.  He  bought  his  with  his  really .  large  capacity  for  business, 
SQppUes  of  Jordan  &  Marsh  in  Boston,  and  the  Fisk  felt  that  the  affedrs  of  the  Erie  Bailroad, 
members  of  this  firm  were  so  impressed  with  of  which  he  was  for  four  years  controller,  and 
his  shrewdness  that  they  gave  him  a  position  the  perfect  wilderness  of  lawsuits  which  were 
in  their  establishment  as  salesman.  From  brought  against  his  management,  were  not 
salesman  he  became  a  partner.  He  made  some  sufficient  to  occupy  his  great  abilities,  and, 
excellent  bargains  with  the  Qovemment  dar-  looking  about  for  other  employment,  he  pur- 
ing  the  war.  It  is  said  that  he  made  a  happy  chased  the  Eighth  Avenue  Opera-House,  and, 
stroke  by  smuggling  cotton  through  the  lines,  leasing  part  of  it  to  the  Erie  Railroad  for  of- 
Iq  foar  years  he  retired  from  the  firm  with  fices,  managed  the  theatre  himself;  bought 
capital  enough  to  open  a  dry-goods  shop  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre ;  bought  a  summer 
hU  own.  In  four  months  more  his  money  was  garden  in  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  a  res- 
all  gone,  and  the  business  was  closed  up.  taurant ;  bought  two  lines  of  steamboats 
When  he  appeared  in  New  York  in  1864,  and  plying  between  Fall  River  and  New  York,  and 
opened  a  broker^s  office  in  Broad  Street,  his  Bristol  and  New  York,  and  put  himself  in 
entire  capital  consisted  (if  history  can  be  be-  naval  uniform ;  bought  a  ferry  line  across  the 
lieved)  of  a  borrowed  silver  watch.  If  he  had  Hudson ;  became  the  colonel  of  the  Ninth  Be- 
any thing  more  than  that  he  soon  lost  it,  and  giment  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Guard,  and  paraded 
when  he  introduced  himself  to  the  favor  of  his  troops  in  Boston  and  at  Long  Branch,  and 
Daniel  Drew,  by  negotiating  for  him  the  sale  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  brigadler-gen- 
of  the  Bristol  line  of  steamboats,  he  was  prao-  eralship  at  the  time  of  his  death;  bought 
ticaUy  penniless.  Mr.  Drew  first  set  him  up  coaches,  and  express  wagons,  houses  and  lands, 
as  a  broker,  in  partnership  with  Belden,  and  and  furniture  of  barbaric  gorgeousness,  and 
employed  the  new  firm  in  carrying  on  his  filled  these  houses  with  opera-bonfie  singers, 
famous  war  with  Oornellus  Yanderbilt  for  the  and  others.  At  a  chance  meeting,  Stokes,  be- 
possession  of  the  Erie  Railway.  That  warfare  tween  whom  and  Fisk  a  mortd  enmity  ex- 
is  a  matter  of  history,  which  we  need  not  here  isted,  shot  4iim,  as  he  himself  says,  in  self- 
reconnt.    When  the  crisis  came,  on  the  eve  of  defence. 

the  election  for  directors,  in  October,  1867,  FLORIDA.    The  Legislature  of  Florida  for 

there  were   three  contestants  in   the  field.  1872  commenced  its  session  at  Tallahassee  on 

Fisk  was  serving  under  the  Drew  party,  who  the  2d  of  January.    Early  in  February  the  at- 

wanted  to  be  retained  in  office.    Yanderbilt,  tempt  to  secure  the  removal  of  Governor  Reed 

master  of  Harlem,  Hudson  River,  and  Central,  by  impeachment  was  renewed.    On  the  10th 

seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  securing  Erie  of  February  managers  on  the  part  of  the  As- 

also.    Mr.  Eldridge  was  the  leader  of  the  Bos-  sembly  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  and 

ton,  Hartford  and  Erie  party,  which  wanted  presented  articles  of  impeachment  which  were 

to  get  into  the  Erie  directory  for  the  purpose  received,  and  on  the  14th  the  High  Court  of 

of  making  that  company  guarantee  the  bonds  Impeachment  was  organized  with  the  Ohief- 

of  his  own  worthless  road.     Eldridge  was  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  presiding.    The 

assisted  by  Jay  Gould.    As  a  result  of  the  substance  of  the  charges  against  the  Governor 

compromise  by  which  the  three  opposing  inter-  was  to  the  following  effect : 

est$  coalesced,  Fisk  apd  Gould  were  both  1.  That  in  1870  he  did  "unlawfully  and  in 

chosen  directors  of  Erie,  and  from  the  month  violation  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 

of  October,  1867,  dates  the  memorable  asso-  State  of  Florida  cause  to  be  issued,  and  did 

ciation  of  these  two  choice  spirits  since  so  himself  sign  his  official  signature  as  Governor 
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to  a  large  number  of  State   bonds  to  tbe  stitntion  and  laws  o{  the  State  of  Florida,  and 

amount  of  $528,000  in  excess  of  the  amount  especiallj  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  entitled 

authorized  to  be  issued  b^  the  act  of  the  Legis-  '  An  act  to  provide  for  and  encourage  a  liberal 

lature  entitled  *  An  act  to  alter  and  amend  an  system  of  internal  improvements  in  Has  State, 

act  entitled  An  act  to  perfect  the  public  works,  approved  January  6,  a.  d.  1865,'  and  with  full 

approved  June  24,  a.  d.  1869,  approved  Jan-  intent  to  violate  said  act,  he  did  receive  from 

uary  28,  a.  d.  1870.' "  one  L  K.  Roberts,  Esq.,  in  behalf  of  the  Florida 

2.  That  in  violation  of  the  same  act  he  did  Railroad  Company,  a  draft  for  the  sum  of 
'*  fraudulently  conspire  to  issue  State  bonds  to  $1,140,  which  was  paid  in  currency  of  the  Uni- 
the  amount  of  $1,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  ted  States  to  said  Harrison  Reed,  Governor,  and 
purchasing  the  stock  of  the  Florida,  Atlantic  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  In- 
&  Gulf  Central  Railroad  Company,  for  the  use  ternal  Improvement  Fund  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
and  benefit  of  persons  and  parties,  and  with  ida,  and  did  tender  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
full  knowledge  of  and  consent  to  said  purpose,  State  of  Florida  scrip  of  the  State  in  lieu  of 
and  in  collusion  with  such  persons  and  par-  said  curency,  which  was  due  to  the  Sinking 
ties,  for  his  and  their  pecuniary  benefit."  Fund  on  account  of  said  Florida  Railroad 

3.  That  he  did  issue  and  sign  the  $1,000,000  Company." 

of  bonds  referred  to.  9.  That  in  1872  he  did  '*  conspire  to  in- 

4.  That  in  violation  of  the  same  act,  and  of  finence  one  J.  W.  Toer,  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
the  constitution,  etc.,  he  did  '^  cause  to  be  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  action  upon  a 
issued  and  did  himself  sign  his  official  signa-  case  pending  before  him,  to  wit,  the  case  of 
ture  as  Governor  to  $4,000,000  of  State  bonds  the  *  State  of  Florida  against  George  W. 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Jacksonville,  Swepson.'" 

Pensacola  &  Mobile  Railroad  Company  in  the  10.  That  in  1871  he  did  "unlawfully  con- 

State  of  Florida,  having  full  notice  of  the  frau-  spire  with  one  Aaron  Bamett  to  prostitute 

dulent  title  of  said  company  to  the  property  his  official  infiuecne  and  position  to  the  uses 

of  the  Pensacola  &  Georgia  and  Tallahassee  and  purpose  of  the  said  Bamett,  in  receiving 

Railroads."  the  sum  of  $10,000  from  said  Bamett  for  his 

5.  That  in  1869  and  1870,  in  violation  of  official  sanction  and  signature  to  a  contract  for 
the  constitution  and  laws,  and  ^^  especially  the  the  conveyance  of  internal  improvement  lands 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida,  to  the  said  Bamett,  as  assignee  of  the  said 
entitled  ^An  act  to  fund  the  outstanding  debt  contract  from  the  Jacksonville,  Pensacola  & 
of  the  State,  approved  August  6, 1868,'  and  an  Mobile  Railroad  Company,  and  did  receive  the 
act  entitled  *  An  act  to  fund  the  outstanding  said  sum  of  $10,000  from  the  said  Bamett  for 
debt  of  the  State,  approved  Febmary  1, 1869,'  the  reasons  and  purposes  aforesaid." 

be  did  fraudulently  conspire  with  one  Milton  11.  That  between  September  8,  1868,  and 

S.  Littlefield,  and  with  divers  other  persons,  July  1,  1869,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  he 

to  embezzle  the  moneys  received  from  the  hy-  did  '*  unlawfully  and  improperly  appropriate 

pothecation  of  State  bonds  issued  under  and  moneys  belonging  to  the  State  of  Florida,  to 

by  authority  of  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the  Legis-  wit:  the  snm  of  $6J948.68,  placed  in  his  pos- 

lature  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  did  embezzle  session  by  James  D.  Westcott^  Jr.,  and  received 

a  large  amount  of  the  moneys  received  from  by  him  as  a  trustee,  in  this:  that  the  said  Har- 

the  said  bonds,  to  wit,  the  amount  of  $22,000."  risen  Reed,  Govemor,  did  substitute  for  said 

6.  That  in  1871  he  did,  in  violation  of  the  moneys  certain  securities  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  "  receive  ida  purchased  by  him  at  a  large  discount,  and 
from  Milton  S.  Littlefield  the  sum  of  $8,500  did  pay  said  securities  into  the  Treasury  of  tbe 
as  a  consideration  to  influence  his  official  ac-  State  of  Florida,  and  appropriated  to  his  own 
tion  in  sustaining  the  claim  of  the  Jacksonville,  personal  nse  and  benefit  the  difference  arising 
Pensacola  &  Mobile  Railroad  Company  to  the  irom  said  speculation,  and  with  intent  then 
titleofthepropertyof  the  Pensacola  &  Georgia  and  there  to  defraud  the  State  of  the  full 
and  Tallahassee  &  Florida,  Atlantic  &  Gulf  value  of  said  moneys  in  his  hands  as  trustee 
Centred  Railroads,  and  as  a  further  considera-  for  the  people  of  the  State." 

tion  to  infiuence  his  official  action  in  all  mat-  12.  That  "on  or  about  the  first  day  of  Jan- 

ters  between  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  said  uary,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

Jacksonville,    Pensacola  &  Mobile   Railroad  eight   hundred  and  seventy,  and  on  divers 

Company."  other  days  and  times  in  the  said  year,  also  on 

7.  That  in  1868  and  1869  he  did  "conspire  divers  other  days  and  times  in  the  year  of  onr 
with  one  Charles  Pond  and  with  one  E.  B.  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
Bulkley,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  defraud  one  and  seventy-two,  he  did  embezzle  moneys 
the  State  of  Florida  of  $15,000  of  bonds  ot  belonging  to  the  State  of  Florida,  to  wit:  the 

,  the  State  of  Florida,  and  in  pursuance  of  said  sura  of  $1,897.24,  in  the  possession  of  Jona- 

conspiracy  did  defraud  the  State  of  Florida  of  than  C.  Gibbs,  Secretary  of  State,  and  did  ap- 

$15,000  of  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  Florida  ap-  propriate  said  moneys  to  his  own  use,  benefit, 

plied  to  the  purchase  of  arms  and  equipments  and  purposes." 

fcr  the  State  of  Florida."  18.  That  he  did,  "  on  the  24ih  day  of  April, 

8.  That  in  1869,  "in  violation  of  the  con-  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
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handred  and  seventy-one,  and  on  divers  other  wherein  he  recited  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 

dars  and  times  in  said  year,  at  Tallahassee,  in  tnre,  and  of  the  Ooart  of  Impeachment,  and 

tiie  State  of  Florida,  divert,  misapply,  and  nn-  then  proceeded  as  follows : 

lawfully  and  improperly  appropriate  the  sum  in  vutae  of  saoh  action,  I.  the  said  Harrison  Beed, 

of  )11,000  of  the  Contingent  Fond,  appro-  Qovemor  as  aforesaid,  was  duly  discharged  and  ac- 

priat^  by  the   Legislature  of  the   State  of  quitted  of  and  from  aU  and  singular  UiechargeB  so 

ri«_:.i«  ^^A  AiA  ^•v««Lv^«;a4-/%  o«.;i  «»>Ti.i«r  «  i^-n./^  m  aforesaid  preferred,  and  any  constitutional  disa- 

Flonda,  ^d  did  appropriate  and  apply  a  large  ^y.^   ^j^^j^  ^^^^  then  rested  upon  me  was  thereby 

portion  of  said  sum  to  nis  own  personal  use  removed ;  and  I  had  well  hoped,  the  premises  con- 

ond  benefit."  sldered,  that  Samuel  T.  Dajr,  impressed  with  a  duo 

14.  That  he  did,  "  on  the  eighth  day  of  June,  regard  for  the  rights  and  majesty  of  the  people  aaso- 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  f^'«^  ^^*^  "V^^""'  T?2^^  ^^\«,»  ^P<>^  *^®  "j^  ^: 
i.««i  ^/  1  *  4.  T  11  uJ.  ^  :«  ?k^  joumment  and  acquittal,  quietly  ceased  so  to  act 
hundred  and  seventy,  at  TaUahassee,  m  the  „  Governor,  well  khowing  my  presence  in  the  State. 
btate  of  Florida,  unlawfully  and  maliciously  But  now  so  it  is  that  sud  Samuel  T.  Day,  regard- 
misrepresent  and  falsify  his  official  acts  and  less  of  these  h^h  and  sacred  rights  of  the  people, 
doinm  to  one  T.  W.  Brevard,  with  full  intent  "^d  of  their  majesty  as  imparted  to  me  at  the  polls, 

thereby  to  .msrepresent  and  feUify   for  the  g3S^^Jat5th":^m?C".^Til'S.i^^l.'^ 

purpose  or  aneoting  the  mterest  of  certam  removals  from  office  and  appomtments  thereto, 

persons  and  parties,  and  to  the  detriment  of  without  authority  therefor,  thereby  calling  for  this 

the  public  interests  and  in  violation  of  the  my  proclamation ; 


of  Florida,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  served,  that  the  imposition  and  collection  of  oppres- 

gnilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  in  eive  taxes  without  authority  of  law  shall  be  stopped, 

office,  of  incompetency,  malfeasance,  and  of  that  the  free  and  equal  exercise  of  political  rights  in 

conduct  detrimental  to  good  morals."  ft?  elections  soon  to  occur  shaU  be  had,  and  that  all 

Tk    ri  *    jiT^        li        J     J.  things  whatsoever  affectmg  the  pubho  wellare  shall 

The  Governor  announced  hunself  ready  to  y^  legitimately  done : 

meet  and  answer  these  charges,  and  demanded       Now,  therefore,  I,  Harrison  Heed,  Governor  of  the 

a  prompt  and  speedy  trial.      After  plea  had  State  of  Florida,  do  hereby  proclaim  mv  authority 

been  entered,  the  managers  applied  for  a  con-  ^^  po^o''  in  the  pertormance  of  all  chief  execu- 

fmnon»A  />^  ♦»,«.  4-*:«iT3i  Ax.  +!»««  *o>  «..^^n..^  tivc  Quties,  aud  the  acts  and  domgs  of  Samuel  T. 

tinuance  of  the  trial,  and  for  time  to  procure  jy     ^^^  ^^^  ^i^  and  doings  of  the  Assembly, 

the  attendance  of  witnesses  residing  out  of  the  Senate,  and  High  Court  of  Impcachmtont,  as  afore- 

State,  against  which  the  Governor  entered  a  recited,  to  be  without  authority  of  law.  and  forbid 

protest.    The  High  Court  refused  to  postpone  him^  and  all  persons  acting  under  and  by  his  au- 

the  trial,  and,  the  managers  faUing  to  produce  ^^^^7  »^  "°°« then  delegated  from  exercising  any 

onir  ««Ii««^  ;«  ^r.^.^I-4.   ^fi  ♦i.^^i.™^-    ;*  official  power  or  authority  under  peril  of  law,  and 

any  evidence  in  support  of  the  charges,  it  forbid  all  obedience  to  them.    An<f  I  command  full 

nnaUy  adjourned  without  action.  obedience  to  the  lawful  authority  of  the  duly-elected 

In  accordance  with  a  section  of  the  oonsti-  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State, 
tution  which  provides  that  "  any  officer,  when  ^^  testimony  whereof,  I  do  hereunto  set  my  hand 

uXtl'/  "^'a  ^^ThV^^^  1^'«^T'^  aSLcTarT^^l^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

under  arrest,  and  shall  be  disquahfied  from  [j..  g.]  jay  of  April,  a.  d.  i872,  and  o^  the  fide- 

.  performing  any  of  the  duties  of  his  office  until  pendence  of  the  United  States  the  ninety- 

acquitted  by  the  Senate,"  Governor  Eeed  had  sixth. 

been  suspended  from  the    exercise    of   the  ^    ,      HARRISON  REED,  Governor  of  Florida. 

K'':t^?^fl^'1^i.^K*''*^''^^^^*fl^  ^"^  A?t?strJ?Ki;HAHC.  GIBBS,  8ecret«y  of  state, 
bly  on  the  10th  of  February,  and  Samuel  T.        ^    *v    .  k*v    r  a     mac    U      •       :i 

Bay,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  had  issued  a  ,   ^^  }^^  1?^^  ^^  ^P"^  -^f-  -^^  ^^^l^  ?  V^^^' 

proclamation  assuming  "the  powers,  duties,  laraation,  m  the  preamble  of  which  he   re- 

fanctions,  and  authority  of  Governor  of  the  ®*"®^  ^^^  "^°*  ®^  ^^^  impeachment,  set  forth 

State  of  Florida  in  place  of  the  said  Harrison  ^^  ^"^^  "^^*  *^  ^^^^  ^^®  executive  office  in 

Reed,  suspended  from  office."    Mr.  Beed,  on  ^^®^  ^^  *^®  suspension  of  the  Governor,  and 

the  other  hand,  held  that  the  adjournment  of  ^l^^ed  to  the  recent  proclamation  of  Reed. 

the  High  Court  of  Impeachment,  and  of  the  J^®  ^^^  ®^  *^^^  proclamation  of  the  acting 

Legislature,  without  action  on  his  case,  was  Governor  was  as  follows  : 
equivalent  to  an  acquittal  and  called  on  Mr.       Now,  therefore,  I,  Samuel  T.Day,  the  duly-elected 

Day  to  surrender  the  office  to  him.    This  the  pJe^^nant-Governor  and  now  Acting  Governor  of 

Ifltfo*  ^^^«r.A  *^  Ar.  **  4.1.^  «-    ,v  *•        J     !•  this  State  in  the  place  of  the  said  Hamson  Reed,  so 

latter  refused  to  do,  at  the  same  time  declm-  as  aforeswd  impeached  and  disqualified  from  per- 

in?  to  submit  to  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  forming  any  official  duty,  do  hereby  issue  this  my 

Court  the  question  of  the  respective  claims  of  proclamation,  declaring  the  acts  of  the  said  Harrison 

bimself  and  Mr.  Reed  to  the  executive  office.  ^^^^^  ^?  issuing  his  so-called  proclamation,  an  at- 

Reed  had  meimtima  tnkftn  tin  hU  rA(ii<)ATir«A  at  tempted  usurpation  of  the  authority  of  the  Chief  Ex- 

ToTttivL  -1?^   V  *        I?     o^-K^  niS  residence  at  ^^^\y^  ^f^^^  St^t^  ^^  in  ^^j  disregard  of  Uw  and 

Jacksonville,  but  on  the  8th  of  April,  during  good  government,  and  revolutionary  m  Its  tenden- 

tlie  temporary  absence  from  the  capital  of  the  cies ;  and  hereby  warn  all  good  citizens,  as  well  as 
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of  this  State  in  their  civil  rights,  I  Bhallnse  all  the  tare,  the  Court  of  Impeacbment  bad  gone  out 

power  in  me  vested  by  the  confititution  wid  hiws  to  ^f  existence,  and  all  proceedings  before  it  faUen 

enforce  obedience  to  the  lawiully  constituted  author-  x^  xv^  «-.^„«^      ti./;«;i^/vo  •i^^ia  ♦i^**  fV»/>  ^^r.-* 

ities  of  this  State,  hereby  pubUcly  warning  the  peo-  ^  *°?  ground.     The  judges  held  that  the  court 

pie  and  all  officers  of  this  State  not  to  obey,  or  in  any  could  not  cease  to  exist,  so  long  as  there  was 

manner  respect,  the  pretended  authority  of  the  said  a  Senate,  and  that  any  unfinished  proceedings 

Harrison  Keed.  ■          ^      ,        ,  remained  pending  during  an  appointment  of 

hii^lSri'nUorSSi.^S'eL'Sl^Ae'lt^^  the  legialative  b^y     Ii»  conclusion  they  say: 

hereby  proclaim  that  the  same  has  been  secreted  or  "i^f**  T®^*Z®  ""^»  ^®  ^9  »<>' ■ffi™  *?«  entire 
stolen  want  of  jurisdiction  or  power  m  this  court  m  proper 
Done  at  the  Capitol,  hi  Tallahassee,  Florida,  this  «wes  to  investigate  Mid  inquire  into  any  act  of  the 
fifteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  Senate  affecting  the  rights  of  parties  before  it,  in  a 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  of  the  <»»«  ^}i®r«  ^bat  they  have  done  eomes  before  us  col- 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  laterally.    That  power  cannot  be  thrown  off.    But, 
nine&-sizth.  when  the   constitution  vests  exclusive  junBoiction 
SAMUEL  T.  DAT,  Aotinir  Governor.  o^er  impeachments  m  the  Senate,  we  are  deprived  of 
^     .,      ,_.,    ,-.     ry     J  V  J        .J.X       X     Ai-  the  power  ofdeciding  questions  arising  in  the  course 
Un  the  lOtn  Mr.  Keed  had  written  to  thB  of  the  trial,  or  while  the  impeachment  is  pending : 
acting  Governor  declaring  that,  **  with  a  view  for  these  necessarily  must  belong  to  the  court  vested 
of  terminating  this  question,  and  settling  the  "^^ith  the  principal  power  or  jurisdiction,  and  there  is 
public  mind,"  be  was  willing  '*  to  make  a  case  ?,°  appellate  power  \n  this  court  to  reverae  it.  When, 
Z^^A  •.».v-««+  Vi^xv  «,i.^i«,««*4.^  4-r.  4-1.^  «««^*«^=  ^f  therefore,  m  exorcising  the  power  and  junsdicUon 
and  present  the  whole  matter  to  the  justices  of  ^^sted  m  this  court,  we  proceed  to  inquii4  into  mat- 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  the  end  that  there  may  ters  brought  properly  to  our  attention,  the  law  does 
be  a  determination  at  once  of  our  respective  not  authorize  us  to  substitute  our  judgment  for  that 
riffbts,  and  the  rights  of  the  good  people  of  the  <>**  *be  Senate,  upon  questions  before  that  tribunal, 

^^''•\  ^%^y,^  °**  answer  to  this  projK-  ^^^rZ'^^^^V^^^^lS^^^^^^^Z^ 

sition,  ne  tied  his  own    application  to  the  arrested  by  the  rule  of  constitutional  Uw,  which 

court  for  a  decision  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  affirms  that  the  Senate  itself  is  the  oply  tribunal  to 

In  this  be  recited  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  declare  that  the  party  has  or  has  not  been  dis- 

impeacbment,  the  action  of  Lieutenant-Gov-  ^^5J??i?lv  •  t  *i.  *  *Mn«„ 
«-il«  n««  ♦v?^  «*.^«r.^o  r.f  T»5-  ..«,«  «!„:«*  ^^A  With  these  views,  we  can  only  say  that, until  Gov- 
ernor Day,  the  grounds  of  bis  own  claim,  and  ^mor  Reed  is  acquitted  by  the  rfenate,  we  cannot  ao- 
the  refusal  of  Day  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  quit  him,  and  that,  during  his  suspension,  his  power, 
court  for  abjudication,  and  then  put  the  fol-  as  Governor,  to  demand  our  opinion  upon  any  ques- 
lowing  question :  "  Did  the  action  of  the  said  *ioii  ©^  1*^*  ceases.  Upder  these  circumstancee,  we 
High  Court  of  Impeacbment  remove  the  disa-  ^^^^e^fX^^^^^^^^^  ^Mstffi^UuS^s^S 
bibties  growing  out  of  suspension  from  power  to  a  discharge.  We  think,  after  mature  reflection, 
to  perform  the  said  duties,  and  restore  and  that  it  would  oe  improper  in  this  court  to  go  bejond 
reinstate  me  in  the  powers  and  duties  properly  saying  that  the  Court  of  Impeachment  is  still  in  exL^t- 


The  judges  ordered  a  copy  of  this  communi-  tl^jth  the  circumstances  reversed,  we  should  not  be 

cation  to  be  transmitted  to  Lieutenant-Gov-  very  much  obliged  to  that  or  any  other  tribunal, 

ernor  Day,  and  assigned  April  28d  for  the  should  it  suggest  to  us  how  we  should  determine  a 

hearing  of  the  parties  interested.  The  aue.^  rekT^tefev'lw.TnioU^^f'a'^e^Sd: 
tion  was  argued  at  length  by  two  counsel  on  i^g  before  this  court,  we  should  deem  it  a  grave  mis- 
each  side,  and  on  the  29tb  of  April  the  court  ta£o,  as  well  as  an  improper  interference.  jBeingsns- 
rendered  its  decision.  A  m^ority  of  the  pendod,  Governor  Beed's  relation  to  us  in  this  mat- 
court,  consisting  of  Justices  Hart  and  Westcott,  t«r  is  no  more  than  that  of  a  citizen,  and  it  woiild 
held>atthe  sVeme  Court  bad  no  jurisdifl  L^n^^^^itlz^n^,^^^^^^^ 

tion  m  the  case,     in  the  opinion  delivered  by  ^^  involved  in  a  case  pending  in  a  court,  or  not,  and 

Justice  Westcott,  it  was  declared  that  the  sus-  whether  we  had  jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter, 

pension  of  an  impeached  officer  could  cease  or  not. 

only  on  acquittal  by  the  Senate,  and  that  ao-  Chief-Justice  Randall   dissented  from  the 

quittal  could  be  effected  only  by  some  "  affirma-  opinion  of  the  majority.    He  held  that  the  Su- 

tive  final  action  by  a  legal  Senate,  other  than  preme  Court  bad  a  right  to  determine  the  legal 

a  conviction,  by  which  it  dismisses  or  discon  effect  of  the  action  of  the  Senate.    His  defini- 

tinues  the  prosecution.*'    The  action  of  the  tion  of  acquittal  was  "a  discharge  by  virtue  of 

Senate  in  the  matter  was  then  referred  to,  any  action  of  the  Senate  whereby  it  refuses  ex- 

from  which  it  appeared  that  no  such  "  affirma-  pressly  or  otherwise  ftirtber  to  entertain  the 

tive  final  action  was  taken."    It  was,  there-  case,  or  act  upon  it,  or  which  places  the  cause 

fore,  held  that  the  case  was  still  pending,  and  beyond  its  reach,  and  by  which  it  has  no  lon- 

tbat  the  Senate  alone  bad  the  power  to  dis-  ger  any  power  or  authority  to  render  a  jodg- 

pose  of  it.    The  position  is  taken  and  sustained  ment  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  officer, 

by  considerable  argument   that  the  Senate,  The  constitution,"  he  said,  "contemplates  a 

in  its  capacity  of  a  Court  of  Impeacbment,  is  a  trial,  and,  the  power  to  try  once  gone,  all  the 

court  of  exclusive,  original,  and  final  jurisdic-  consequences  of  the  accusation  cease.    A  refu- 

tion,  its  decisions  not  being  subject  to  review  sal  to  try  is  a  refusal  to  convict."    In  concln- 

in  any  other  tribund.    It  bad  been  urged  by  sion,  be  said :  "  I  must,  upon  my  convictioDs 

oounselthat,  by  the  adjournment  of  the  Legisla-  of  duty,  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  Governor 
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Heed  had  the  right  offioiallj  to  solicit  the  action,  and  might  perhaps  be  viewed  as  an  imperti* 

opinion  of  the  court,,  whenever,  after  the  ad-  nent  suggestion  as  to  its  du^r  in  the  premUes. 

joumment  of  the  Senate,  he  saw  fit  to  do  bo  ;  ^^[uefdefeSnr                  *  disoharge,  tW  court 

that  he  had  a  lawful  right,  after  auch  a^oum-  With  the  earnest  hope  that  the  Senate  maj  bring 

menl,  to  resume  the  power  and  proceed  to  the  these  proceedings  to  a  speedy  and  just  termmation, 

discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  Ex-  we  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect, 

ecutive  Department,  whenever  he  saw  fit.  Yet  ^our  ExceUency*^  obedgnt  servants, 

it  was  wise  to  address  the  constitutional  ad-  JA8.  D.  WEfeTCOTT  Jb. 

Tisers  of  the  Executive  upon  the  matter,  before  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  JTlori^ 

resorting  to  any  measure  which  would  have  On  the  very  day  that  Governor  Reed  made 

disturbed  the  peace  of  the  community."  hig  application  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Acting- 

The  reply  of  the  court  to  Governor  Reed's  Governor  Day  issued  a  proclamation  conven- 

commnnication  was  as  follows :  ing  the  Legislature  in  extraordinary  session  on 

SuPBEXB  CoTTBT  ov  Flobxda,        )  thc  22d  of  April,  and,  in  lien  of  affixing  the 

Tallahassix,  April  29, 1872. )  Great  Seal  of  State  to  the  proclamation,  pro- 

ITiilxcdUneyYLASRjaoTxBxsD^Gooernor  of  Florida:  claimed  that  the  same  had  been  *' secreted  or 

Stt :  In  reply  to  your  communiaitiou  of  the  17th  stolen."    The  Legislature  met  on  the  22d,  but 

dav  of  this  month,  we  have  the  honor  to  state  our  _^  «„«.«„«.  „««  ^«-^*»»*  ;»  ^uk^.  TTrvnc^  ««4.n 

conclusions  as  folloVs :  S?  H^.T""  ^^  P^^°?  m  either  House  untU 

Your  mi]>eaohment  is  still  pending  before  the  Sen-  the  26th,  when  tJie  actmg  Grovemor  submitted 

ate,  which  is  the  only  tribunal  autoorixed  to  acquit  a  message,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  "  most 

Ton,  under  the  oonstitntion,  and,  until  you  are  ac-  atrocious  attempt  by  Governor  Reed  to  seize 

mtidL'^Jf fh^^^utL^^'Su*^^^^^                 ^^"^  *^®  P^^®"  ^^  *^®  government  under  color  of 

It  may  be  trSe'^hlt  tL' wtiL'^of  UilAssembly  and  self-asserted  right,  and  in  defiance  of  the  judi- 

Senate,  in  the  matter  of  your  impeachment  at  the  late  oial  proceedings  of  a  high  constitutional  forum, 

fission  of  the  Legislature,  would  entitle  you  to  have  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  all  authority 

the  said  impeaohment  proceedings  dismissed,  and  whatever."      Regarding  his  own  power  and 

lw«f^®  Senate  should  discharge  and  acquit  you  purposes,  he  said:    "Whatever  may  be  the 

therefrom,  but  thia  is  a  question  which  can  be  legal-  r^f  pvow,    i*^  oaiu             uw^tva    *ai«j    m^  »»« 

It  determined  by  the  Senate  alone,  that  being  the  tri-  opmion  of  the  supreme  judicial  authority  of 

boDol  before  which  the  matter  is  pending,  and  the  the  State  upon  the  question  of  the  legal  effect 

court  which  has  over  the  entire  subject-matter  both  of  the  proceedings  thus  far  held  by  the  Senate 

«n?f '""^  ""^^  and  final  jurisdiction.    Were  you  j^  ^he  suspension  from  office  of  Governor  Reed, 

not  suspended,  we  are  mcUned  to  think  that  it  would  t  ^^  «/x*  i«^«,  i*-  ^;<».A«v^^fp»i   ;in«;^»  ♦i*^  ^J^ 

be  our*dnty  ul  ordinary  questions,  notwithstanding  \  ^^  not  deem  it  disre^ectfnl,  dunng  the  pen- 

tbe  want  of  jurisdiction  in  this  court  over  the  subject-  denoy  Of  the  consideration  of  such  opinion,  to 

matter  involved  in  any  question  you  might  ask,  to  in-  call  your  attention  to  the  paramount  necessity 

dicate  aimply  in  an  advisory  manner  what  wm  the  at  all  times  of  recognizing  and  abiding  by  the 

^.tl"^^  '  7^'    ^a"^'  ^S^r""®''  would  not  deter-  ^ /j^^^  executive  authority  of  the  State.    No 

mine  the  question,  and  would  have  no  legal  effect.  A  j''     -.        7   r  xv   "'**'"^    ''^  ^*   ,      k/i;»  *.        ^ 

ewe  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  12  Tlorida  Re-  department  of  the  government  is  more  essen- 

ports,  686,  and  to  the  action  of  the  court  there  we  tial  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  order 

refer,  as  illustrating  our  view  under  such  oiroum-  of  the  community.     Its  powers  and  agency  are 


nal  righu,  or  the  legality  of  acts,  and  would  not  re-  ment,  and  are  brought  more  directly  in  contact 

store  you  to  an  office  held  and  exercised  by  another,  with  the  people.  It  is  the  immediate  representa- 

If  it  was  the  office  vou  sought  to  recover,  you  would  live  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people,  and  upon 

have  to  resort  to  the  proper  proceeding  to  oust  the  jts  vigorous  and  discreet  action  the  courts  and 

^  LiWenant-Govemor  Day,  however,  is  neither  the  aU  judicial  authority  rely  for  the  ultimate  vmdi- 

^jure  HOT  d6  facto  Governor.    He  is  in  no  sense  cation  of  justice  and  the  security  of  good  gov- 

Governor.     He  is  Lieutenant-Governor,  exercising  ernment.     In  this  view  of  my  own  duty,  I 

the  fanctions  of  the  office  of  Governor.    You  are  stiU  hold  the  conduct  of  Governor  Reed  and  all  hia 

ctse  executive  functions,  if  we  were  of  the  opinion  ^0  manner  justitymg  the  countenance  or  sup- 
that  the  law  gave  to  his  acta  the  same  standing  as  acts  port  of  any  law-abiding  citizen,  until  having- 
^d*/ado  officers,  it  would  perhaps  result  that  you,  been  declared  by  a   tribunal  of   competent 

oSr1?!IfP*^i^/°'*  """^J?*  «"^S^'*^'*n^^l  ''®^°ii'®  jurisdiction  entitled  to  resume  his  executive 
inrrpri^^KTukVSsI:^^^^^^  Unctions.  It  is  therefore  that  I  feel  bound  bjr 
thmk  that  you  would  not  be  entitled  to  demand  our  my  oath,  and  by  my  sense  of  public  duty,  ta 
opimon  while  there  was  an  adverse  party  exercising  compel  obedience  to  my  authority,  and  to  use 
the  fiinctions  of  the  office  of  Govenior,  unless  his  acts  every  power  in  me  vested  by  law  to  wippresa^ 
m  office  and  title  to  office  were  void.  all  atfcAmnta  in  anhvftrt  it  » 
.  hi  the  present  state  of  the  impeachment  proceed-  all  attempts  to  subvert  it.  ^  ^  _,  __,  __ 
jn^fB  against  you,  your  power  to  demand  our  opinion  9?  *^®  ^^  ^^  May  the  impeachment  pro- 
is  suspended.  To  give  an  opinion,  under  all  the  cir-  ceedmgs  were  resumed,  but  the  managers  fail- 
cjmstances,  we  think,  could  be  properly  viewed  by  ing  to  bring  forward  evidence,  or  take  any  ao- 
a  «n«.?^  "  ?°f  ^Ij*'**®^  ^V^  V  *^?  J^^^  ^PO"*  tion  for  prosecuting  the  trial,  and,  the  Senate 

Mbject  of  the  greatest  importance  then  pending  be-  was  adopted  on  the  4th  by  a  vote  of  10  to  ly 

lore  the  Senate,  might  be  calculated  to  embarrass  its  granting  the  motion  of  the  coxmsel  for  the 

▼OL.  ZIL— 80     A 
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aocnsed,  and  which  was  as  follows :    "  And  of  Florida,  or  to  carry  on  or  engage  in  the 

now  Harrison  Reed,  Governor  of  the  State,  husiness  or  avocation  of  a  druggist,  or  apothe- 

respondent  herein,  by  J.  P.  C.  Emmons,  his  cary,  in  this  State,  unless  sach  person  or  per- 

counsel,  comes  here  into  this  court,  and  asks  sons  shall  have  first  obtained  a  certificate  from 

and  demands,  in  virtue  of  the  proceedings  had  at  least  three  regular  practising  physicians, 

in  the  premises,  that  he,  the  respondent,  be  graduates  from  some  regular  medical  college, 

acquitted  and  discharged  of  and  from  all  and  said  physicians  being  residents  and  practitioners 

singular  said  impeachment,  as  set  forth  in  the  of  tlie  county  with  the  applicant,  and  said  phy- 

articles  of  impeachment  filed,  and  that  he  be  sieians  shall  in  said  certificate  set  forth  under 

discharged  from  arrest,  and  that  he  be  relieved  oath,  made  before  some  judicial  officer,  that 

from  any  and  all  further  attendance  upon  this  they  have  carefully,  diligently,  and  thoroughly 

coui*t,  or  the  Senate  from  which  it  was  organ-  examined  the  applicant  under  this  act,  and  find 

ized,  growing  out  of  the  impeachment  or  the  that  he  is  of  good  moral  character,  of  sober 

proceedings  aforesaid/'  and  steady  habits,  and  possessed  of  medical 

The  Court  of  Impeachment  then  adjourned  and  chemical  knowledge  to  thoroughly  qualify 

sine  die^  and  two  days  later  both  branches  of  him  for  the  business  of  a  druggist  or  apothe- 

the  Legislature  took  the  same  action,  without  cary,  in  the  particular  county  in  this  State  for 

having  transacted  any  legislative  business  of  which  the  application  is  made  under  this  act ; 

importance.  and  that  the  citizens  of  this  State  may  have 

At  the  regular  session  of  the  Legislature,  full  faith  and  confidence  in  his  knowledge, 

which  opened  on  the  2d  of  January,  and  closed  skill,  carefulness  and  ability  as  a  druggist  or 

on  the  19th  of  February,  considerable  general  apothecary,  which  said  certificate  shall  be  ac- 

legislation  was  effected,  mostly  of  local  im-  knowledged  by  the  said  physicians,  before  the 

portance  only.    The  following  resolutions  w ere  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  wherein 

adopted  regarding  the  struggle  in  Cuba :  it  is  made,  and  filed  in  said  circuit  conrt,  and 

Whereas,  The  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are  f  ^OP^  thereof,  under  seal  ofthe  county,  shall 

•trugffUng  for  a  national  existence  against  a  foreign  be  given  to  the  applicant :  Iircvtoed^  hcuerer^ 

and  luieii  power,  and  ure  attempting  to  establish  for  That,  if  there  be  not  a  sufficient  number  of 

thcmselvea  a  free  ffovernmeut,  and  to  secure  the  qualified  physicians  under  this  act  residing  and 

Ji^tS^^a^^^^^^^^  practising  in  the  county  in  which  the  applica- 

Sespotism  against  their  feeble  and  stfuggling  power  ^^^^  ^s  made,  any  other  physicians  of  hke  quah- 

has  no  parallel  for  its  atrocity  and  inhumanity  in  the  fications,  residing  amacent  to  the  appbcant, 

annals  of  modern  warfare,  and  should  in  no  manner  may  act  and  grant  the  certificate  under  this 

be  countenanced  by  civUixcd  nations:  thereforc^^  act.    Any  person  convicted  of  a  violation  of 

JS,:LS?^ai^,SltSS^^:K{o^i;;?S^  th^  .<.  .,h.n  be  toed  not  exceeding  $1,000, 

of  the  United  fitetes  is  hereby  requested  to  adopt  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  six  months,  or 

such  legislation  as  may  be  necessaf^r  to  enable  the  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
national  Government  to  extend  such  aid  to  the  people        An  act  was  passed  specifying  the  condition 

of  Cuba  as  b^mes  a  great  and  free  republic,  whose  ^n  ^jij^h  insurance  companies  incorporated 

£Stpr.o"ftS'iLr.S??^iri5?oi5t  ^?i?'"  5n  other  State,  may.  do  Ulne«  in  ilorida. 

Be  itfuHher  ruoUed,  That  our  Senators  and  Bep-  The  officers  are  required  to  furnish  the  Btate 

resentative  in  Congress  are  hereby  rec^uested  tp  Treasurer  with  a  statement  of  the  condition 

present  these  resolutions  to  their  respective  bodies  of  their  companies  in  detail,  and  to  obtain  a 

as  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  people  of  Florida.  certificate  of  authority ;  they  must  also  possess 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  requiring  the  at  least  $150,000  in  XJuited  States  or  State 

Governor  to  appoint  "a  commission  of  ^vq  bonds,  or  "other  bankable  interest-bearing 

citizens  of  this  State,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  stocks  of  the  United  States,  at  their  market 

to  examine  into,  and  report  to  the  next  session  value."    The  State  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  and 

of  the  Legislature,  the  entire  amount  of  bonded  Attorney- General,  are  constituted  a  board  of 

and  floating  debt  ofthe  State  of  Florida  in  de>  insurance  commissioners  to  examine  into  the 

tail,  and  to  make  such  recommendation  in  re-  affairs  of  any  insurance  company  doing  bnsi- 

lation  to  the  finances  ofthe  State  as  they  shall  ncss,  or  applying  to  do  business  in  the  State, 

see  proper."  which  examination  must  be  facilitated  by  the 

Among  the  acts  passed,  was  one  declaring  officers  and  agents  of  the  companies.  The 
that  when  a  married  man  dies  intestate,  without  statements  of  the  affiairs  of  the  companies  must 
children,  and  is  possessed  at  the  time  of  his  be  renewed  in  January  of  each  year.  Viola- 
death  of  real  and  personal  property,  the  wife  tion  of  the  act  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
shall  bo  sole  heir  at  law,  and  may  take  the  more  than  $6,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not 
whole  estate  or  dower  at  her  election.    The  more  than  six  months. 

boundary-line  between  Orange  and  Sumter  An  act  to  secure  homesteads  to  actnal  set- 
Counties  was  changed  by  the  annexation  to  tiers  on  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  of 
the  former  of  all  tliat  portion  of  the  latter  the  State  was  also  passed.  Another  act  reor- 
lying  east  of  the  Ocklawaha  River.  Another  ganized  the  Agricultural  College,  and  innde 
act  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  "  for  any  person  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmction  its 
or  persons  to  compound  or  mix  for  sale,  any  president.  The  corporation  formed  under  this 
drugs  or  medicines  of  any  kind,  in  the  State  act  has  power  to  erect  such  buildings  as  may 
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be  required,  to  receive  donations,  and  purchase  a  platform,  which  they  did  shortly  after  the 
and  sell  lands.  Each  Senator,  daring  uis  term  convention.  Besides  indorsing  the  Adminis- 
of  office,  is  empowered,  and  it  is  made  his  tration  and  the  action  of  the  National  Con- 
dutr,  *^  to  nominate  and  send  one  student,  who  vention  at  Philadelphia,  and  condemning  the 
shall  be  a  resident  of  his  Senatorial  District,  Liberal  Republican  movement,  and  reiterat- 
to  s!ud  State  Agricultural  College,  who  shall  ing  tlie  demand  that  the  Government  extend 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  benefit  of  a  full  its  aid  to  '^  the  patriots  of  Cuba,**  the  plat- 
course  of  instruction  at  said  college,  without  form  contained  the  following  declarations : 
any  charge  for  tuition,  subject  to  such  rules  3  ^hat  the  education  of  ril  the  people  being  the 
and  regulations  as  may  be  established  for  the  „„^t  bulwark  of  a  republioan  GovemmenV-aa^^well 
government  and  direction  of  said  college,  ac-  aa  a  blessing  to  which  idl  the  people  are  equally  en- 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.*'  titled — it  is  the  dutv  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the 
Brown's  Theological  Institute  was  also  in-  ednoation  of  all,  by  providing  and  supporting  a 
/.»».vyv>«*y^^  ^tfk  «ii  nA^Ao-A.^- «vA.«^Ai»  «n/i  4-i.A  liberal  system  of  common  achoola,  indorsing  and  aug- 
corporated  with  rfl  necessary  powers,  and  the  ^^.^j      loWegtB,  and  by  placing  within  the  reach  of 

trastees  required  to  make  an  annaal  report  to  gii  the  people,  without  dis<nunination  on  aooount 

the  Conference  of  the  African  Methodist  £pis-  of  race  or  color,  the  means  of  obtaining  at  least  a 

copal  Church.  thorough  common-school  education. 

The  first  political  convention  of  the  year  was  .  *•  y^\  **l«  i^P5^*"°fv  P*"?^.  is  baaed  upon  these 

held  by  thl  Repuhlicans,  at  Jocksonke,  for  ^^^  ^bZd^f s^S^^t^Verf^^^^^^ 

the  paipose  of  appointing  delegates  to  the  men  before  the  law,  regardless  of  race  or  color;  that 

National  Convention.   Resolations  were  adopt-  it  is  opposed  to  all  daas  distinctions  and  to  all  class 

ed  commending  the  Administration  of  Pres-  legislation,  and  that  It  aims  to  secure  for  all  men  an 

ideat  Gmt  for  its  «'careM  and  economical  IJ'^.T^^^^^A'^nT^'S^^ns^r''''' 

management  of  the  finances  of  the  nation,"  5.  That  the  most  liberal  poUoy  should  be  Jdopted 

and  its  ^*  uniform  support  of  the  great  princi-  bjr  the  State  to  encourage  a  large  and  immediate  im- 

ple  that  every  citizen  shall  enjoy  every  right  mimtion  from  other  States  and  from  foreiffn  lands, 

and  privUege  guaranteed  by  the  Declaration  »nd  that  all  industrious  and  inteUig«mt  settl^^ 

/xf  T«!^^«.««5^«r«  ««^  *u^  rC*-4.:*«*i««  «*•  4.k^  ^"1  make  their  homea  in  Florida,  will  receive  a  cor- 

of  Independence  Mid  the  Constitution  of  the  ^^  welcome,  and  be  protected  in  the  full  eigoyment 

United  States."  The  delegates  were  instructed  of  all  their  personal  and  political  rights  and  opin- 

to  favor  his  nomination.     Resolutions  were  ions. 

also  adopted  characterizing  the  war  carried  on  0*  '^hat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  bv  legislative 

by  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba,  as  having  fl^^^J'l^l  ^Z^^y.^>^^J'l\^tJ'^^^  ^^vlZli^  ??; 

u.^          11  1^      •*      J.      •*         j«v           •!.  ravel  tne  complications  wmcn  now  embarrass  the 

no  parallel  for  its  atrocity  and  inhumanity  raUroad  systenf  of  the  State,  and  to  insist  upon  such 

in  the  annals  of  modem  warfare,*  and  calhng  a  management  of  all  railioada  aa  will  conduce  to  the 

on  Congress  **  to  adopt  such  legidation  as  may  general  welfare  of  the  State  and  of  the  people,  and 

be  necessary  to  enable  the  national  Govern-  jontribute  tg  the  proper  accpnunodation  of  the  pub- 

ment  to  extend  suih  aid  to  the  patriots  of  l;c ;  "^d  while  we  favor  a  liberal  system  of  State  aid 

u«  XV  «Ai/%7uu  Dui^u  wu  ttt'  uu«  paiiwvw  ^&  f^j.  |.|j^  purpose  of  enoouraffuiff  internal  improve- 

tnba  as  beoomes  a  great  and  free  repablic  ments,  we  protest  against  any  grants  of  bonds  or 

whose  people  so  ardently  sympathize  with  the  landa  that  shall  benefit  ooiporaBons,  either  public 

struggles  and  hopes  of  the  oppressed  of  all  na-  o'  private,  at  the  ez^nse  01  the  people,  or  increase 

tions  "  their  burden  of  taxation. 

Tkl  nA^^«.«f:^  A^y.^^*'^  *«  *\.^  v**:^^^i  7*  That  retrenchment   and  economy  should  be 

Ihe  Democratic  delegates  to  the  N^ationol  rfgiaiy  practised  in  every  department  of  the  State 

tonvention  at  Baltimore  were  named  by  the  government :  that  every  State  and  county  ofiicer 

*' Conservative  State  Central  Committee,**  on  should  be  held  to  a  strict  peraonal  accountability  for 

the  11th  of  June,  and  instructed  to  favor  the  *^«  faithful  performance  of  hi*  duties,  and  for  the 

J^ptance  of  the  "Liberal  R«,>nblican^^^  Sfffl^  CnWn^^lSruttm oil^^ 

inees,  but  to  abide  by  the  action  of  the  con-  and  legirfators,  appointed  or  elected,  should  be 

vention,  whatever  it  might  be.  honest,  intelligent,  and  competent  men :  that  the 

The  regular  Republican  Convention,  for  the  taxes  should  be  made  as  light  as  the  actual  expenses 

nomination  of  State  officers  and  presidential  of  the  State  will  j^rmit,  and  that  they  shoiJd  be 

ele..ors,was  held  at  Tallahassee, 'on  the  7th  m^K^^Js'tt^ 

01  August.     Ossia  B.  Hort  was  nominated  for  administered  honestly  and  uprightly,  and  with  a 

Governor,  Marcellus  B.  Steams  for  Lieutenant-  sole  reeard  to  the  interests  of  tne  people. 

Governor,  and  John  T.  Walls  and  William  J.  ^-  That  the  people  of  Florida  are  to  bo  congratu- 

Parmon  for  members  of  Congress.    A  resolu-  i**5l.:S^.?„V«Ti?^5°,!^lf^^    nn  J{l?Iinri?v 

f:^..  —               •          1        J     ^^      1   J  •       xi.  unci  cities  in  wealth  ana  population ;  on  the  security 

tion  was  unanimously  adopted,  pledging  the  afforded  to  all  classes  of  cliiiens,  equally  by  the  laws 

delegates  as  representatives  of  the  party,  in  enacted  by  Republican  Legislatures,  and  enforced  by 

the  event  of  success  at  the  State  election,  to  the  present  Republican  administration,  especially 

use  their  "entire  exertion  "for  the  election  iniaranteeing  to  all,  without  discrimination,  the  i^^ 

of  a^^vAwnrv.  TJ^-mwiiM,^'^  t>r^^A  frv  ♦!,«  ^r^^i-i^^  ^^  ocahlo  Tight  to  voto  aod  to  hold  office  m  this  State; 

r«^!J  S*  J  °"^"^"  ^??^  ^  the  position  of  thi  energetic  and  successful  manner  in  whicll 

united  States  Senator,  "recognizing  m  him,  this  administration  has  onyanized  and  put  in  opera- 

^  we  do,  a  faithful  public  servant,  and  a  trne  tion  the  school  system  of  the  State;  upon  the  suc- 


Repnblicon  deserving  well  of  the  party  for  his  c^^^  of  its  efforts  to  secure  a  permanent  and  intelli- 

unflinching  devotion  to  principle."  ??"*  immigratton,  and  upon  the  fact  that  the  present 

Tk*.  o*Z?   t?         *.'      A         -Ilj.              •  j.      m.  Republican  administration  has  conferred  more  bene- 

The  State  Executive  Committee  was  intrust-  flts'^upon  tlie  State  and  upon  i 

^  with  the  duty  of  preparing  and  publishing  more  just  to  all  classes,  moi 


Republi 

its  people,  and  has  been 
more  honoraole  and  more 
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Buccessful  than  any  single  previous  four  jetas  of  ments  for  the  security  of  tho  Treasury,  and  a 

ffovernment  since  the  State  was  admitted  into  the  negligent  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  exist. 

^^^^^'  The  exact  amount  of  the  public  debt  is  not 

The  Democratic  Convejition  met  at  Jackson-  definitely  ascertained,  but,  independent  of  aid 

Yille,  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  nominated  to  railroads,  is  believed  not  to  exceed  $1,500,- 

W.  D.  Bloxham  for  Governor,  R.  D.  Bullock  000.    Seven  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  amount  of 

for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  S.  L.  I^iblack  $500,000  were  authorized  in  1856,  but  what 

and  C.  W.  Jones  for  members  of  Congress,  amount  was  lawfully  disposed  of,  and  whether 

The  following  were  the  resolutions  adopted :  the  accrued  interest  has  been  wholly  paid,  is 

Jieaoh€d,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  political  n<)t  known.     A  few  bonds  of  earlier  date  are 

principles  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Baltimore  Conven-  also  believed  to  be  outstandiug.   The  liabilities 

tions  and  their  nominees.  incurred  during  the  war  have  not  been  re- 

Beaohed,  That  an  honest  administration  of  the  ported,  and  are  of  doubtful  validity.    In  1868 

Government,  national  and  State,  is  ot  paramount  J^^  i869,  $500,000  of  six  per  cent,  bonds  were 

consideration  with  all  good  citizens.  «u^*«wv,  v<'vv,vw  wi  oxji.  y^x  i>v*i^.  uv*.«o  «  v. « 

JHeaohed,  That  in  presentmff  our  standard-bearers  autnonzed,  of  which  about  $100,000  have  been 

for  the  contest  in  the  State  of  Plorida,  at  the  oominff  sold,  and  the  rest  hypothecated  as  security  for 

election,  we  offer  men  of  approved  integrity  and  of  $130,000  borrowed  money,  including  interest. 

S??h^?referenw^toSS>^^^^                       "SdJSito  ^^  ^  ^*  ^^  ^®'^^»  ^^'^^  P®'  ^^^^'  ^^'^^^ 

wtrench^en?  a?d  n^n^^'lul  in  tber'sup^  we  SjP^l^^T^^f,    *J»t^?^?®<l^  *<>  J^®    ^^^^^^^^ 

invite  the  unity  and  cooperation  of  all  men  who  de-  $350,000,  all  of  which  have  been  sold.    Ihe 

sire  that  the  laws  shall  be  impartially  administered,  floating    debt,   consisting   mainly   of   Couip- 

the  rights  of  all  citiaens  protected,  and  the  finances  troller's  warrants,  is  believed  not  to  exceed 

^^nd^^  "^^  economically  adminUtered  and  ex-  j280,000.    These  warrants  are  generaUy  about 

^^  ®  '  50  per  cent.,  below  par,  on  account  of  the  un- 

The  election  oconrred  on  the  6th  of  Novem-  certainty  of  their  redemption.     The  Treasury 

ber.    The  total  vote  for  presidential  electors  at  the  beginning  of  1878  was  empty,  but  about 

was  88,190,  of  which  those  favoring  Grant  $840,000  was  due  for  unpaid  taxes  for  years 

and  Wilson  received  17,763,  and  those  in  fa-  previous  to  1872,  and  the  revenue  for  that 

vor  of  Greeley  and  Brown,  15,427 ;  minority  year,  also  uncollected,  it  was  thought  would 

for  the  former,  2,836.      The  total  vote  for  swell  the  amount  due  to  about  $598,000.    The 

Governor  was  88,607,  of  which  Hart  received  deficiencies  of  the  Treasury  seem  to  have  been 

17,608,  and  Bloxham  16,004;  majority  for  the  due  to  the  negligence  and  dishonesty  of  offi- 

former,  1,599.    The  Legislature  for  1878  con-  cials  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  levying  and 

sists  of  18  Eepublioans  and  11  Democrats,  in  collecting  taxes.     The  most  urgent  recom- 

the  Senate,  and  29  Bepublioans  and  28  Demo*  mendations  of  the  new  Governor  to  the  Legis- 

crats,  in  the  Assembly.  lature,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1873, 

Governor  Hart,  in  his  message  to  the  Legis-  were  those  in  favor  of  clearly  ascertaining  the 
lature,  in  January,  1878,  speaks  of  the  work-  indebtedness  of  the  State,  and  providmg  for 
ing  of  the  existing  election  law  in  the  follow-  its  liquidation,  and  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
ing  terms :  '^  The  experienoe  of  the  past  few  which  should  secure  a  prompt  and  honest  col- 
months  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  lection  of  the  revenues.  The  taxable  property 
some  changes  in  the  laws  relating  to  elections,  of  the  State  amounts  to  about  $60,000,000, 
It  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  while  the  requirements  of  the  State  Treasury 
grave  concern,  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  do  not  exceed  $800,000  annually, 
whether  the  choice  of  officers  depends  upon  Fifty-seven  persons  convicted  of  crime  were 
the  voice  of  a  m^ority  of  the  people  of  the  pardoned  by  the  Governor  during  the  year. 
State  or  counties,  or  whether  it  depends  upon  Four  persons  were  executed  for  murder, 
the  skill  of  a  board  of  canvassers,  in  receiving  Among  the  projects  for  internal  improve- 
or  rejecting,  upon  petty  and  technical  grounds,  ment  in  Florida  is  that  of  a  canal  from  the  At- 
the  evidence  of  the  result.  The  liberties  of  lantic  to  the  Gulf  coast  by  way  of  the  St.  John 
the  people  hang  upon  a  slender  thread  while  River. 

the  law  permits  mere  administrative  officers  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were 

to  exercise  judicid  functions  of  so  grave  a  in  the  State  786,172  acres  of  improved  land, 

character.    TThe  law  providing  for  the  punish-  1,425,786    of    woodland,    and    211,583    of 

ment  of  those  who  fdsify,  suppress,  or  monu-  other  unimproved  land.    The  cash  value  of 

facture,  fraudulent  returns,  is  entirely  inade-  farms  was  $9,947,920;  of  fanning  implements 

quate  to  protect  the  people  against  these  crimi-  and  machinery,  $505,074;  total  aniount  of 

nal  practices.     Thus  far  the  firmness  and  in-  wages  paid  during  the  year,  including  value 

tegrity  of  the  State  Board  of  Canvassers  have  of  board,  $1,537,000 ;  total  (estimated)  value 

protected   us    against   the    mischiefs   which  of  all  farm  productions,  including  betterments 

might  have  grown  out  of  any  improper  use  or  and  additions  to  stock,  $8,909,746;  orchard 

abuse  of  their  official  powers  in  these  respects,  products,  $58,689 ;  produce  of  market-gardens, 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  respectfully  $31,983 ;  forest  products,  $7,965 ;  home  manu- 

but  earnestly  invited  to  this  subject."  factures,  $181,698 ;  value  of  animals  slaugh- 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  is  quite  tered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $620,966;  of  all 

unsettled,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  enact-  live-stock,  $5,212,157.     There  were  11,902 
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horses,  8,885  mules  and  asses,  61,922  milcb-  ftised  through  the  air  wonld  produce  a  very  high 
cows,  6,202  working  oxen,  322,701  other  temperature  in  the  caseous  proaucts  of  that  comW 
**i  oe  Koft  «u^«,.  J^A  1 KQ  Ano  « Jr;»^  Tk/^  tion,  and  this  would  necessarily  bo  accompanied  by 
cattle,  26,599  sheep,  and  158,908  swine.  The  ^  '  ^  and  sudden  increase  of  pressure  a£d  bulk- 
chief  productions  were  2,225,056  bushels  of  constituting,  in  fact,  an  explosion. 
Indian-corn,  114,204  of  oats,  401,687  pounds  4.  That  the  first  effect  ot  this  explosion  would  be 
of  rice,  157,405  of  tobacco,  87,562  of  wooL  to  burst  the  exb«ist-box,  and  aUow  of  the  diffusion 
39,789  bales  of  cotton,  64,846  bushels  of  peaJ  ?^e  whoiTmiSf  <^«fif»^o«*  *»^«  atmosphere  of 
and  beans,  10,218  of  Irish  and  789,456  of  5,  T^at  this'  communication  of  inflammable  dust 
8weet  potatoes,  100,989  pounds  of  butter,  952  and  flame  throughout  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole 
hogsheads  of  cane-sugar,  344,889  of  cane-mo-  mill  was  the  cause  of  the  second  explosion,  hv  which 
lasses,  60,884  pounds  of  honey,  6,052  of  wax.  the  gable-walls  wew  blown  out,  the  mill  reduced  to 
The  total  number  of  manufacturing  establish-  --^^^.^  '^  To^^l^^n^r^rere  set  Are  to 
meats  was  659,  employmg  126  steam-engines,  partly  by  the  flame  and  Are  from  the  mill  travellmg 
of 3,172  horse-power;  79  water-wheels,  of  528  along  tha  gangways,  and  partly  fh>m  the  burning 
horse-power;  and  2,749  hands,  of  whom  2,670  materials  falling  through  the  skylights. 

were  males  above  16, 20  females  above  15,  and  \  T^^ J^o  «plo«ve  or  other  foreign  material  was 

en      ^^^°    rri       ■'"J  *"  *^»"»"^*'  »^v  «  A«^,  ^  ^^^  .j^  ^jjg  manufacture  of  the  flour,  and  that  wo 

59  youths.    The  capital  employed  amounted  ^^^  ^1,^  gteam-boUers  unfagured. 

to  $1,679,000 ;  wages,    $989,592 ;   materials,  8.  That  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  blame  on 

$2,330,873  ;  products,  $4,685,408.  the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  the  mill  or  of  any  one 

The  total  number  of  religious  organizations  ^^  their  employment,  as  eveiy  precaution  known  at 

was  420,  having  390  edifices^  with  78  920  sit-  ^^hara^erUined,  both  from  the  evidence  of 

tings,  and  property  valued  at  $426,520.     The  eye-witnesses  and  from  printed  and  published  docu- 

chlef  denominations  were  :  ments,  that  flre-ezplosions,  similar  in  their  cause  and 

•  nature  to  that  at  Tradeston  Mills,  are  accidents  of 

DENOMINATIONS.             Oci^oiaiioiu.  |    sitttagk  ordiuaiy  occurrenco  in  floor-mills,  especially  since 

the  introduction  of  the  apparatus  called  the  "ez- 


^^-^ ^17  ^iJoo         haust."    this  fact,  however,  is  little  known  to  the 

JfeSSt' .*.'.*.' !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!        M5  ^Seoo         general  public,  or,  indeed,  to  any  one  except  those 


Mormon. . ...'.*.'.'. V.  .'/....'../....           1                   60  practically  employed  in  working  such  mills,  though 

PKebyterbia ... . .'. '....'...,.'....         29               6,6S0  it  appears  to  be  better  known  on  the  Continent  than 

Bomin  Catholic 10               8,960  in  Great  Britain,  being  mentioned  in  French  and 

„     ,                                TT "   onrt —  German  treatises  upon  flonr-miUs,  but  not,  to  our 

To^*l ^^3 ^9.990  knowledge,  in  the  standard  English  books  on  that 

The  whole  number  of  libraries  was  253,  '^^H^jj- -  ,.^^  a«^^i..?^.  i,«v«  h^r.  ^«m««r^ 

^..1                        .       /•  i-ionoo  ,r,vi.,rv.o.n       f\f  Most  Of  these  nre-explosions  nave  been  com para- 

with  an  aggregate  of  112,928  volumes.     Of  ^^^^   ^^.      ^^^  ^^^  icoompanied  with  loss  o?  life 

these,  178,  with  87,554  volumes,  were  private,  or  with  serious  damwfe—the  extent  of  jxersonaliiyury 

and  75,  with  25,874  volumes,  were  other  than  being  oonflned  to  nnght  scorching  of  the  hair  and 

private.  skin.     In  certain  instances,  however,  the  efleota 

TK^»1  -^^^^  4n  *i%a.  Qfofa  Oft  nawanonora  oti<1  hsvc  becu  moro  or  loss  dlsastrous,  extending  to  the 

There  were  in  the  State  28  newspapers  and  ^^      ^^^  demolition  of  buildingi  and  machinery, 

penodicals,  with  a  total  cu-culation  of  10,545 ;  ^he  oonflamtion  of  wood-work  and  stores,  and  to 

&49,220  copies  were  annually  issued.     There  serious  and  sometimes  fatal  ii^jury  to  workmen  and 

were  2  tri- weekly,  circulation,  820;  1  semi-  other  persons.    The  recent  Tradeston  flre-explosion, 

weekly,  circulation,  800 ;  20  weekly,  circula-  «?  ("• "  we  know  exceeded  all  previous  ones  in  its 

finn  oioK  violeucc  sud  m  its  dcstructive  aud  fatal  effects.  but 

5;  ^'T;i?\r^  T  fl  T.                            rri.            _x  the  difference  U  not  one  of  kind,  but  purely  of  de- 

FLOUR-MILLS,  Explosion  is.    The  report  gree. 

on  the  causes  of  the  disastrous  explosion  at  the  Indeed,  it  reouirea  some  consideration  to  see  the 

Tradeston  Flour-Mills,  in  Glasgow,  made  by  reason  why  such  flre-explosions  are  not  much  more 

Prof  Rankine  and  Dr  S  Macadam,  presents  &r±"„iSS 

the  following  important  facts:  g^^lid^  liquid^  ^^  gaseous,  or  partly  in  each  of  these 

In  aooordance  with  instructions  received  from  the  oonditions,  containing  a  combustible  substance  and 
secretary  of  the  Committee  of  the  Fire  Insurance  a  supporter  of  combustion,  such  as  oxygen,  flneiv 
Offices  interested  in  the  loss  and  damage  sustained  diviaed  and  intimately  diffused  thrnugnout  each 
in  the  fire  and  explosion  which  occurred  in  the  other,  and  either  exactly  or  nearly  in  certain  doflnite 
Tradeston  Flour-MiUs  and  Granaries,  on  the  9th  dajjr  chemical  proportions ;  and,  to  inflame  that  mixture, 
of  Jnly^  at  4  p.  X.,  we  have  made  a  aearohlng  investi-  there  must  also  be  present  a  body  at  a  white  heat, 
gstion  into  all  the  oircumstances  connected  with  this  such  as  a  flame  or  spark.  The  failure  of  any  one  of 
disastrous  affair,  and,  having  inspected  the  premises,  these  conditions  prevents  the  explosion ;  for  exam- 
examined  all  surviving  witnesses,  visited  various  pie,  if  there  be  an  excess  or  a  deflciency  of  any  of 
other  mills,  and  inquiroo,  by  the  examination  of  wit-  the  ingredients  of  the  explosive  mixture,  or  If  thev 
ne^ses  and  documents,  into  the  history  of  other  flres  be  not  thoroughly  minffled,  the  contact  of  Are  will 
and  explosions  of  a  lika  nature,  we  have  to  report  as  either  fail  to  infllame  tne  mixture  or  will  produce 
follows:  only  gradual  combustion,  and  not  explosion ;  or,  if 

1.  That  the  primary  cause  of  the  fire  and  explosion  the  spark  or  other  hot  body  be  below  a  white  heat, 

▼as  the  accidental  stoppa^jfe  of  the  feed  of  one  of  the  the  inflaming  or  combustion  will  fail.  It  thus  appears 

pur  of  stones  engi^^  m  the  grinding  of  sharps,  that  it  is  only  through  the  ooinoidence  of  certain 

vhich  led  to  the  atones  becoming  highly  heated  and  oonditions  that  a  flre-explosion  is  possible,  and  this 

■trikinf  fire.  accounts  for  these  being  of  only  occasional  and  not 

1  That  the  flro  thus  generated  inflamed  the  flnely-  daily  occurrence  in  flour-mills, 

divided  dust  which  was  diffused  through  the  air  in  In  such  mills,  the  explosive  mixture  consists  of 

the  exhaust-conduits,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  ex-  atmospheric  sir  through  which  is  diffused  a  veryflne 

baust-box.  impalpable  dust,  produced  during  the  grinding  and 

8.  That  the  sudden  combustion  of  the  dust  dif-  previous  oleansing  of  the  gnun,  the  sifting  of  the 
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flour,  and  other  prooesses.  The  dust  is  gathered,  gave  rise  to  the  "  lowe "  or  blaze  must  have  origi- 
and,  in  mixture  with  air.  ia  coUeoted  in  confined  uated  in  the  stones  rubbing  against  each  other  ood 
spaces,  mainlj  through  tne  action  of  the  exhaust,  striking  fire.  The  flame  vhich  issued  forth  fn.>m 
We  have  ascertained,  hj  direct  experiment,  the  in-  the  stones  must  have  been  caused  by  the  inflaming 
flammabilitj  and  explosiveness  of  tnis  mixture.  We  of  the  flour-dust  and  atr^  probably  intensified  at  the 
have  also  calculated  that,  when  the  theoretical  pro-  moment  by  the  feed  commg  on. 
portions  best  suited  to  produce  an  explosion  are  ex-  Immediately  alter  observing  the  blaze  and  flame 
aotly  realized,  the  pressure  of  the  resulting  gaseous  from  the  pair  of  stones,  Dickson  Young  distinctly 
products,  if  confined  in  a  limited  space,  suddenly  be-  remembers  hearing  the  crackling  noise  of  an  explo- 
comes  equal  to  about  eight  times  that  of  the  atmos-  sion  travelling  along  the  roans  or  conduits  vbich 
phere — being  sufliclent  to  produce  eflfects  of  great  oonveythefinerflour-dust  to  the  exhauBt-boz^vhich 
violence  in  the  way  of  bursting  exhaust-boxes,  throw-  was  situated  in  the  next  higher  or  fourth  floor,  and 
ing  down  partitions  and  walls  and  the  like.  It  is  this  ended  In  a  loud  report  m>m  the  direction  of  the 
probable  that,  through  deviations  from  the  precise  said  exhaust-box.  James  Blackwood  was  uncon- 
thooretioal  oondltions,  the  before-mentioned  great  scious  at  this  time,  but  John  Kooncy,  who  was  en 
pressure  is  not  actually  attained^ but  still  it  is  certain  the  fourth  floor,  heard  the  crackling  noise  under  his 
that  a  very  intense  and  destructive  pressure  must  be  feet,  felt  the  floor  shake,  and  thereafter  heard  the 
produced.  ^  explosion  in  the  exhaust-box,  which  was  at  the  far- 
As  for  the  source  of  heat  which  inflames  the  ex-  ther  or  west  end  of  the  flat  he  was  on.  We  hare  as- 
plosive  mixture  of  dust  acd  air,  that  may  be  f^r-  certained  that  a  similar  crackling  noise,  followed  ly 
nished  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp  incautiouslv  brought  a  report,  has  been  observed  in  the  cases  of  former 
In  contact  with  the  dusty  cloud,  but  more  u-equently  fire-explosion  in  other  mills  which  we  have  invcbti- 
through  the  milUtones  striking  Are  when  happening  gated.  Indeed,  the  readiness  with  which  flame  csn 
to  run  empty.  A  pair  of  millstones,  when  the  feed  is  be  transmitted  throu|;h  an  atmosphere  of  flour-du^t 
accidentally  suspended,  readily  fire  with  each  other,  and  air  may  be  expenmentally  shown  by  showerirg 
for  they  are  made  of  a  fiinty  or  other  very  hard  sili-  some  of  the  fine  dust  through  a  sieve  placed  a  few 
oeous  rock,  and  the  sparks  firom  them  are  capable  of  feet  above  a  gas-jet  or  other  flame.  The  eombu^^tion 
inflaming  any  combustible  substance.  The  occa-  of  the  dusty  atmosphere  takes  place  with  explosive 
sional  suspension  of  the  feed  is  an  accident  which  rapidity,  and,  in  some  respects,  resembles  the  flame 
cannot  be  wholly  prevented  by  an^  amount  of  cau-  travelling  along  a  train  of  gunpowder  or  flashing 
tion.  A  still  more  dangerous  kind  of  spark  is  through  a  mixture  of  coal-gas  and  air. 
formed  when  a  piece  of  metal,  such  as  an  iron  nail.  The  fiour-dust  mainly  consists  of  stareh  and  glu- 
gets  between  the  millstones,  for  the  sparks  then  ten,  accompanied  by  smaller  proportions  of  gum. 
produced  are  globules  of  molten  metal  at  a  white  sugar,  and  oil.  All  these  substances  are  compo»ea 
neat  and  in  a  state  of  combustion.  We  have  ascer-  in  greater  part  of  carbon,  hydrogpen,  and  0XTgeD,and, 
tained  that  the  preaenoe  of  a  nail  between  the  mill-  when  burned,  they  yiela  carbonic-add  and  carbonic- 
stones  can  set  fire  to  the  dusty  atmosphere,  even  oxide  gases,  and  water-vapor.  These  gases  neec^- 
when  the  feed  is  on.    In  fact,  to  guard  against  this  aarily  tend  to  occupy  a  greater  space  than  the  du»t 

!>ti0D 

)roduc«d 

preventthopassageof  the  nails,  but  will  only  reduce  pand  the  volume  of  the  gases.  We  have  already 
the  danger  from  tnis  cause  to  a  minlmiun.  given  an  estimate  of  eight  atmospheres  as  the  in- 
Having  given  these  preliminary  explanations  as  to  crease  of  pressure  produced  by  the  effort  of  the  gases 
the  nature  of  fire-explosions  in  genend,  and  of  those  to  expana  when  they  are  comined  within  a  limited 
in  flour-milla  in  paruoular,  we  next  proceed  to  state  space. 

the  gronods  of  the  oonoiuaions  at  which  we  have  The  fire  explosion  which  oceuTred  in  the  exhanit- 

arrived  respecting  the  fire-explosion  at  Tradeston  box  must  have  burst  the  sides  of  the  box.    Both 

Hills,  together  with  the  special  reasons  which  have  Dickson  Young  and  John  Booney  thought  so  at  tbc 

led  us  to  form  those  condusions.  time,  and  we  have  ascertained  that  during  a  previoDs 

In  arriving  at  the  facts  connected  with  this  fire-  explosion,  which  occurred  in  the  same  mul  about  $ix 

explosion,  we  have  taken  the  evidence  of  all  tiie  sur^  years  ago,  the  wooden  planking  of  the  sides  of  the 

vivors  who  were  in  the  mill  at  the  time.  exhaust-box  was  dislodged,  two  men  were  scorched, 

In  bringing  this  evidence  to  bear  upon  the  imme-  several  windows  were  blown  out,  and  some  slates 

diate  cause  of  the  flre-expl    '            '                    "  ^      '            ^  -    -^^         ^  _*  ^».    »^_.Ma.__    n.- 
visited  and  inspected  tnc 
mills  in  Glasgow,  Newcastle, 
and  have  made  particular  inq             , 

eye-witnesaes  of  other  flre-exploaions  which  have  the  wood,  bursts  the  sides,  and  lifts  up  the  box  even 

occurred  in,  suoh  mills.    We  have  dao  read  accounts  when  laden  with  the  heav^  weights.     Indeed,  the 

of  similar  fire-explosions  which  are  recorded  in  mixture  of  flour-dust  and  air  is  dcstmctively  explo- 

French  and  Oerman  publications.  sive,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fire  esplp- 

The  evidence  of  jDickson  Young,  James  Black-  sion  of  the  dusty  atmosi)here  in  the  exbaost-bcz  m 

wood,  and  of  John  Booney,  is  of  the  greatest  impor-  the  Tradeston  Hills,  which  was  18  feet  Xonfr^  9  feet 

tance.   Dickson  Young  was  one  of  the  men  in  charge  high,  and  7  feet  wide,  would  shatter  the  sides  and 

of  the  stones  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.     He  was  force  the  accumulated  fine  dust  lying  on  the  shelves 

the  first  to  observe  that  a  pair  of  stones,  which  were  and  floor  out  of  the  box  into  the  atmosphere  of  the 

engaged  in  grinding  sharps,  were  running  empty  mill,  at  least  on  the  fourth  floor. 

fVom  a  feed  being  off.  and  were  striking  each  other.  It  is  ahio  to  be  observed  that  all  parts  of  the  mul 
He  immediately  odlea  the  attention  of  Ja 


of  James  Black-    were  in  communication  by  means  of  elevators,  batchy 
lenc 
of  the  mill,  and  they  were  both  engaged 


wood,  who  haifa  partial  superintendence  of  that  part    ways,  and  other  passages,  through  which  du«t  and 
" 'in  examining    flame  would  readily  P^s,  and  also  that  in  other  parts 


rendered,  for  a  time,  unoonsoious.    Four  other  men  through  the  air  in  the  difTerent  fioors  by  the  siicck 

and  a  boy  were  on  the  same  floor,  but  these  were  all  and  blant  of  the  flrst  explosion  in  the  exhaust-box. 

killed,    ao  other  survivor,  therefore,  saw,  or  could  This  diffusion  of  the  flour-dust  tlirowph   the  a«r 

have  seen,  what  happened  up  to  this  point.    No  light  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  partial   obscnrir?  of 

was  brought  near  the  stones,  and  the  sparks  which  the  light,  or  to  the  apparent  momentaiy  darkness 
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▼hich  was  obserred  by  some  of  the  suryivon  be-  stance  of  all  parts  in  the  train  of  oombustion  being 

tween  the  flrst  and  second  explosions.  at   the   instant   charged  with  readily-inflammable 

The  diffusion  of  the  combustible  dust  throughout  mixtures, 

the  atmosphere  of  the  mill  would  be  immediately  ^  In  conclusion,  we  proceed  to  state  what  precau- 

followed  b^  the  inflaming  and   explosion   of  the  tions  we  think  it  desirable  to  adopt  in  order  to  pre- 

whole,  leading  to  the  falling  of  the  gable- wallS)  and  vent  the  fatal  and  destructive  consequences  of  such 

the  breaking  up  and  flring  of  the  wooden  flooring,  accidents  in  the  future.    It  is  manifest  that  the  great 

Several  of  the  survivors  speak   distinctly  of  the  danger  in  the  operations  carried  on  in  a  flour-raill 

period  of  darkness  bein^  succeeded  by  a  period  of  does  not  lie  in  the  grinding  process  proper,  but  in 

Ilj^ht,  when  they  saw  their  way  of  escape  from  the  the  plan  pursued  in  the  storing  up  of  the  flnest  and 

burning  ruins  by  descending  over  the  debris  of  the  most  impalpable  of  the  flour-dust.    So  long  as  the 

gable-walls.    The  fact  of  these  walls  being  blown  grinding  operations  are  carried  on  in  the  simple 

oat,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  building  being  al-  manner  pursued  in  small  mills,  where  the  stones  ure 

lowed  to  fall  througn  loss  of  support,  was  proved  merely  covered  in  with  wooden  boarding,  and  there 

bj  the  position  of  various  objects  among  the  ruins ;  is  no  exhaust,  if  the  feed  goes  off  and  the  stones 

while,  m  one  case,  at  least,  the  difficulty  of  escaping  strike  fire,  or  a  nail  or  other  foreign  substance  jE^ets 

from  the  fire  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  the  between  the  stones,  and  luminous  sparks  are  given 

men  were  confined  by  the  fallen  beams.  off^  there  can  only  be  a  limited  amount  of  floui^dust 

The  testimonj  of  the  survivors  bears  out  the  sud-  to  inflame,  and  the  oombustion  and  explosion  must 

dennoss  of  the  firing  of  all  parts  of  the  mill.    Those  be  at  a  minimum,  be  confined  to  a  small  space,  and 

who  were  escaping  trom  the  mill  in  a  conscious  state  be  not  capable  of  exerting  disastrous  effects.    The 


U\l  themselves  surrounded  by  the  flames.     Those     fire  explosion  will  be  looaJued  in  the  pair  of  stones 


a  narrow  court,  and  burst  in  the  windows  of  the  exhaust-box — either  with  or  without  a  supplemental 
offices.  As  soon  as  the  proprietor,  manager^  and  stive-room — where  the  powder  accumulates,  and 
foreman,  who  were  in  the  omoe  at  the  time,  heard  where  a  flame,  sucked  up  from  the  stones,  must  in- 
Ihe  main  explosion,  they  ran  into  Commerce  Street,  evitably  lead  to  an  explosion  of  a  more  or  less  seri- 
and  by  that  time  the  eable-walls  were  down,  ana  ous  nature.  The  danger  necessarily  increases  when 
fire  was  raging  throiU[Eout  the  disjointed  timber,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  pair  of  stones  are  connected 
On  returning  to  the  office,  and  openmg  an  iron  trap  with  the  same  exhaust-box  and  stive-room,  and  the 
commanicatmg  with  the  sunk  flat,  the  foreman  ob-  maximum  danger  is  arrived  at  when  the  exhaust- 
served  that  the  fire  was  raging  below.  box,  with  its  supplemental   stive-room,  is  placed 

The  sudden  and  practically  simultaneous  firing  of  within  the  mlll^  and  even  occupies  part  of  one  of  the 

the  whole  buildiii^  is  onlv  explainable  on  the  ground  floors.     A  simdar  remark  applies  to  the  methods 

of  the  first  explosion  In  tne  exhaust-box  leading  di-  employed  in  cleansing  the  wheat. 

rectly  or  indlreotly  to  the  production  of  a  dusty  at-  In  fact,  all  these  proceses  of  cleansing  the  grain 

moaphere  in  all  the  fioors,  which  was  immediately  and  separating  and  sifting  the  fiour,  which  the  great 

thereafter  fired  with   explosive   rapidity.     For  it  improvements  in  milling  have  introduced  of  late 

should  be  observed  that  the  smutting  process,  which  years,  for  the  ostensible  and  laudable  purpose  of 

produces  a  lar^e  Quantity  of  very  explosive  dust,  raising  the  (quality  of  the  flour,  have  more  or  less 

was  carried  on  in  the  two  lower  floors  of  the  build-  tended  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  matters  which 

in^.  renders  the  minority,  at  least,  of  the  larger  flour- 

The  firing  of  the  stores  or  granaries  by  the  flame  mills  liable  to  accidental  fire-explosions  of  a  more  or 

passing  along  Uie. gangways,  and  by  burning  ma-  less  disastrous  nature. 

terial  dropping  througn  the  attio-windows  or  sky-  We  have,  therefore,  to  recommend  for  fhtureguid- 

llghts,  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  manager  and  ance  and  safety,  that  all  reoeptacles  in  fiour-mills,  in 

foreman,  as  also  of  William  Watt,  who  went  up  to  which  a  dusty  atmosphere  collects,  should  be  placed 

the  granary-floors  after  the  mill  was  on  fire,  and  saw  outside  the  mill  in  buildings  so  constructed  as  to  be 

that  the  iron  doors  of  communiootion  with  the  mill  readily  blown  to  pieces,  in  order  that  any  explosion 

vers  closed,  and  who  observed  the  progress  of  the  which  may  take  place  in  them  may  easily  find  vent, 

Are  in  the  manner  stated.  and  not   oe   forced  to  travel  back  into  the  mill. 

A  sample  of  the  fiour,  taken  by  us  from  the  ruins  Among  such  receptacles,  we  include  exhaust-boxes, 
clearly  proved,  on  chemical  analysis,  that  no  sub-  stive-rooms,  8mutH*ooms,  and  exhaust-fans.  If  this 
Btance,  either  of  an  explosive  or  non-explosive  na-  arrangement  be  carried  out,  any  fiame  which  may 
tare,  was  used  in  the  grinding  or  treatment  of  the  originate  in  the  stones,  and  even  travel  along  the 
grain  or  flour ;  and,  even  after  the  demolition  of  the  exhaust  roans  or  conduits,  will  be  sucked  out  of  the 
walls,  we  found  the  boilers  uniigured.  Wo  were  in-  mUl  bv  the  ezhaust-fan  into  the  exhaust-box,  and, 
formed  that  the  safetv-valve  was  open  at  the  com-  shoula  the  conditions  of  a  fire-exploaion  be  at  the 
meacement  of  the  conflagration,  and  the  boilers  thus  time  in  the  said  box,  the  force  will  spend  itself  in 
saved  fh>m  bursting  bv  Mr.  Oexle,  acting  under  the  blowing  off  the  roof,  or  burstinff  the  sides  of  the  ex- 
orders  of  Mr.  Thomas  Muir.  haust-TOx,  and  probably  also  oitiie  connecting-room 

All  our  observations,  inquiries,  and  experiments,  called  the  stive-room.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ar- 
therefore,  lead  us  to  consider  that  the  cause  of  the  range  that  the  roan  or  conduit  leading  from  the  mill 
fire  explosion  in  the  Tfadeston  Flour-Mills  was  a  to  tne  fans  outside  be  of  small  size,  so  that  the  in- 
temporary  and  accidental  stoppage  of  the  feed  in  a  fiamed  gas  may  only  find  vent  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
pair  of  stones  grinding  sharps,  which  led  (1)  to  the  tent  into  the  mill  itself,  and  probably  this  may  be 
stones  striking  fire ;  ^)  the  Infiaming  of  the  dusty  altogether  hindered  by  the  construction  of  a  swing 
atmosphere  in  the  exnaust-roans,  or  conduits,  and  door  placed  in  the  exhaust-roan  before  the  fan.  The 
exhaust-box;  and  thereafter  (8)  of  the  fire-explosion  construction  of  the  exhaust-roans  or  conduits  of 
of  the  dusty  atmosphere  throughout  the  mill  gener-  metal  would  also  diminish  the  probability  of  the  fire 
ally.  These  events  would  necessarily  succeed  each  spreading  through  such,  by  conducting  away  the 
^^ber  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  which  accounts  for  heat,  and  thus  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  flame. 
the  fact  that,  while  some  of  the  survivors  distinctly  The  latter  arrangement  may  be  objected  to,  how- 
speak  of  hearing  two  explosions,  others  only  recol-  ever,  on  the  ground  of  its  leading  to  the  condensa- 
lert  one  report.  tion  of  moisture,  and  the  formation  of  paste  with 

The  severity  of  the  fire-explosion  in  the  Tradeston  the  flour-dust. 

Mhl,  as  compared  with  other  explosions  of  a  like  na-  There  should  be  no  other  direct  communication 

tore,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  accidental  oircum-  between  the  mill  and  the  exhaust-box  and  stive- 
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•  room  than  the  exhaust-roan  or  oondult,  and  it  will  ehal  of  France,  when  he  resigned  his  command 
be  safer  if  the  exhauat-box  and  stive-room  are  con-  to  General  Bazaine,  and  returned  home,  re- 
Btructed  outside  of  one  end  of  the  mill-buildinff,  «^;„;«„  1.1,^  /»^,Y,»r»««;i  r^P  ♦"»»/»  a^^r^^A  p!s-,.„ 
where  there  are  no  windows.  The  same  remarfi  ^eivmg  the  command  of  the  Second  Corps 
apply  to  the  smut-rooms.  None  of  theae  dust  re-  aarmee^  December  24, 1868.  He  nad  received 
ceptades  should  be  entered  or  cleaned  out  during  the  Grand  Gross  of  the  Legion  of  HoDor  in 
the  working  of  the  mill.  1869,  and  was  called  to  the  Senate  Augnst 
We  also  deem  it  adviaable  to  recommend,  as  sub-  -laWx  {»  thAt  v^ftr  "Rnt  fhnnah  b^  hnH 
8idUi7precaution8:l.Thatthcuseofnakedllght8,or  iri;^' „??v,5r  ♦!./ n!f;n^^^  ^?  I^f  v!.^  ! 
even  of  ordinary  lamps,  be  prohibited  in  or  nSar  iiy  rehnqmshed  the  command  of  the  Mexican 
place  where  there  is  a  dusty  atmosphere,  and  safety-  army,  he  still  felt  a  deep  mterest  m  its  move- 
lamps  only  be  permitted  m  such  places.  The  gas-  ments  and  welfare,  aud  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
jets  should  also  be  enclosed  in  glass  and  wire  f^auze  ruary,  1866,  in  his  place  in  the  Senate,  after 
safety-cages.  It  would  be  a  wise  proceeding  to  msut  showing  the  fallacy  of  the  hopes  entertained 
that  no  naked  flame  of  any  kind  be  permitted  within  f"""»"©  ""''  ^j^^^^j  v»  lax^  uv^f^o  ^u^itoiu^u 
the  mUl,  as  an  accidental  explosion  may  occur  at  any  ^J  oth^T^  of  its  regaining  the  ascendency  m 
time  which  will  lead  to  the  production  of  a  dusty  at-  Mexico,  he  expressed  his  firm  conviction  that 
inospherc  In  any  of  the  floors.  2.  That  the  use  of  success  was  only  possible  by  means  of  still 
magpetsjto  coUect  nails  orotherpieces  of  iron  which  greater  sacrifices,  and  the  sending  out  of  very 

S'.^^S'^ii^SSc'e^TlkXtll.r^l^lM^li:  heavy  reBnforcementB,  and,  if  this  coorse  w„ 

but  we  have  not  seen  it  adopted  in  any  mill  we  have  ^^^  ^   D®  taken,  he  advised  the  immediate 

visited.    The  evidence  we  have  taken  shows  the  ex-  recall  of  the  remnant  of  the  troops.    This  latter 

treme  difficulty  of  insuring  the  total  separation  of  conrse  was  taken  by  the  Govemment.    In  1867, 

nails  and  other  material  from  the  grain,  even  by  the  Marshal  Forey  was  put  in  command  of  tlie 

?2iri'r'g;^rci,i!''"Trint;f.'^^^^^^^^^  campatOhaloW  EiS.erfromimpairodLeal.h 
number  of  magnets,  however,  m  the  hopper  feed-  or  from  some  other  canse,  Marshal  J?orey  lield 
spouts  will  practically  insure  that  this  source  of  dan-  no  command  and  took  no  part  in  the  Franco- 
ger  in  the  production  of  luminous  sparks  be  reduced  German  War,  nor  in  the  civil  war  with  the 
to  a  minimum  for  the  future.  Commnne  in  Paris,  which  followed  it.  Since 
FOEEY,  £ux  Fr£d£bio,  Marshal  of  France,  the  war,  he  had  been  living  in  retirement  and 
and  Senator  from  1859  to  1870,  born  in  Paris,  obscurity  at  Besangon,  and  his  death  had  been 
Janoary  10,  1804 ;  died  at  Besan^on,  France,  preceded  by  a  long  and  painful  illness. 
Judo  20,  1872.  He  received  his  early  ednca-  FORREST,  Edwin,  an  eminent  Ameri»m 
tion  at  Dijon,  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  tragedian,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  March  9, 1606; 
eighteen  to  the  Military  School  of  St.  Cyr,  and  died  in  that  city,  December  12,  1872.  His 
after  his  graduation  became  instructor  to  the  father  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  by  occn- 
Second  Regiment  of  Light  Infantry.  He  took  pation  a  commercial  traveller;  his  mother  was 
part  in  the  first  expedition  to  Algiers,  was  of  German  birth.  In  childhood  his  health  was 
engaged  in  garrison  duty  in  the  Pyrenees  ontil  delicate,  and  he  seemed  to  be  consumptive,  but 
1885,  when  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  at  which  time  he  trav- 
and  returned  to  Africa,  where  he  distinguished  elled  extensively  in  the  Western  States,  lio 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Medeah,  in  the  opera-  became  robust,  and  eventually  was  one  of  the 
tions  of  the  retreat  which  followed  the  first  most  athletic  men  of  his  time.  As  a  child,  be 
siege  of  Oonstantine,  and  at  the  Iron  Gates,  exhibited  a  strong  aptitude  and  taste  for  dec- 
In  1840  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  bat-  lamation.  At  the  early  age  of  eleven  he  parti- 
talion  of  ehcuseurs  dpied,  and,  passing  through  cipated  in  the  theatrical  representations  of  a 
four  more  campaigns  in  Africa,  he  returned  to  private  amateur  dramatic  club  in  Philadelphia, 
France  with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1844,  be-  of  which  he  was  even  then  a  member.  Bis 
came  a  general  in  1848,  took  an  active  part  in  first  appearance  on  the  regular  stage  was  made 
the  coup  d'etat  of  December,  1851,  and  was  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  on 
made  a  general  of  division  and  commander  the  27th  of  November,  1820,  when  he  acted— 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1852.  At  the  break-  not  Young  Nomal^  as  is  sometimes  alleged— 
ing  out  of  the  war  with  Russia,  he  was  placed  but  Douglas,  in  Home's  play  of  that  name.  It 
on  the  reserve  division  of  the  Army  of  the  East,  attracted  little  attention,  but  it  seems  to  have 
and  for  a  time  held  the  command  of  the  siege  been  in  so  far  successful  that  it  showed  the 
force  before  Sevastopol.  Inl867hewasnomi-  actor's  precocity,  both  physical  and  mental, 
nated  to  the  first  division  of  the  Army  of  Paris.  His  next  part,  played  in  the  same  engagement, 
He  commanded  this  division  during  the  Italian  was  Frederick,  in  "  Lovers'  Vows  " — the  play 
War  in  1860;  gained,  at  Montebello,  the  first  that  Mrs.  Inchbald  made  out  of  Eotcebae's 
battle  of  the  campaign ;  and  distinguished  drama  of  "  The  Natural  Son.^*  About  a  year 
himself  at  Mngenta  and  Solferino,  being  after  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  he  made 
wounded  at  the  latter.  When  the  expedition  an  engagement  with  Messrs.  Collins  and  Jones, 
to  Mexico  was  decided  upon  in  1861,  General  theatrical  managers  in  the  West  and  Sooth- 
Forey  received  the  command  of  the  French  West,  to  play  boy  parts  for  them.  In  the  early 
troops.  After  overcoming  many  obstacles  and  part  of  1822  he  made  his  first  appearance  at 
fighting  several  sanguinary  engagements,  he  the  Cincinnati  theatre,  then  under  their  man- 
attacked  and  stormed  the  strong  post  of  Pue-  agement,  as  Toung Melfort,  in  Cherry's  comedy 
bla,  thereby  throwing  open  the  road  to  the  city  of  "  The  Soldier's  Daughter."  Not  long  after 
of  Mexico.    For  this  service  he  was  made  Mar-  he  made  his  first  attempt  at  "  Richard  IH." 
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He  was  tolerably  Bnccessfiil,  but  gave  little  tragedy.  For  himself,  he  was  fally  convinced 
promise  of  his  subsequent  distinction.  For  that  he  was  the  greatest  of  living  tragedians, 
the  next  twelve  months  his  lot  was  a  hard  ono;  In  1885  he  sailed  for  Enrope,  and,  after  a  pro- 
the  theatrical  company  to  which  he  belonged  tracted  pleasnre-trip  through  France,  Italy, 
made  the  tour  of  the  country  towns  of  Ohio  and  Germany,  reached  England,  and  on  the 
and  Kentucky,  and  often  lacked  for  food  in  17th  of  October,  1836,  appeared  at  Drury  Lane 
consequence  of  their  ill  success.  In  1828  he  as  Spartacu8  in  ^^  The  Gladiator.'*  This  per- 
made  an  engagement  with  Mr.  James  H.  Cald-  formance  stirred  the  theatrical  public  in  Eng* 
well  in  the  American  Theatre  at  New  Orleans,  land  with  a  sensation  different  from  any  it  h^ 
and  remained  in  that  city  and  its  vicinity  for  known  before — since  it  offered  an  unprece- 
about  two  years.  He  did  not  distinguish  him-  dented  union  of  enormous  physical  vigor  with 
s^lf  there  as  an  actor.  Returning  to  the  North  nnoommon  talent  for  tragic  acting.  Great 
in  the  latter  part  of  1825,  he  made  an  engage-  success  and  corresponding  popularity  ensued, 
meat  with  Mr.  Charles  Gilfert,  at  a  salary  of  and  Forrest  became  a  lion  of  the  hour.  It  is 
$7.50  per  week.  Here  he  was  fortunate  enough  worthy  of  mention  that  ho  received,  at  this 
to  attract  the  attention  and  commendation  of  time,  especially  kind  treatment  at  the  hands 
Edmund  Kean,  while  acting /o^o  to  his  ^tA«^^.  of  Mr.  Maoready,  and  from  other  persons 
He  acted,  during  this  engagement,  at  Albany,  eminent  in  the  profession  of  the  stage.  Many 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and  in  the  last-  and  pleasant  tokens  of  courtesy  were  also  ex- 
named  city  he  won  his  first  great  success  in  tended  to  him  by  members  of  the  literary  craft, 
the  part  of  Othello,  May  28,  1826.  Thence-  Talfourd  presided  at  a  dinner  which  the  Gar- 
forth  his  services  were  in  demand.  Mr.  Simp-  rick  Club  tendered  to  the  American  actor,  and 
Bon  immediately  offered  him  an  engc^ement  on  Charles  Eemble  and  Stephen  Price  gave  him 
excellent  terms  at  the  Park ;  but  Mr.  Gilfert,  swords  which  had  once  been  the  property, 
who  had  just  taken  the  Bowery  Theatre,  of  respectively,  of  John  £emble,  Edmund  Kiean, 
which  he  was  the  first  lessee,  succeeded  in  and  Talma. 

securing  him  for  that  theatre,  on  a  salary  of  On  the  28d  of  June,  188T,  he  was  married 

$800  a  year.  The  Bowery,  under  Mr.  Gilfert's  to  Miss  Oatharine  Norton  Sinclair,  daughter 

management,  was  the  scene  of  great  triumphs  of  the  vocalist  John  Sinclair,  whom  he  had 

for  Mr.  Forrest.    Among  the  parts  which  he  met  for  the  first  time  during  this  visit  to  Eng- 

there  represented  with  extraordinary  popular  land.    Immediately  after  their  marriage,  Mr. 

SQccess  were  Damon,  Jaffler,  Wifliam  Tell,  and  Mrs.  Forrest  can\e  to  America.   The  actor 

and  Mark  Antony.    He  remained  here  nearly  made  his  professionid  reappearance  at  Phila- 

three  years ;  but,  at  the  death  of  Gilfert,  in  delphia,  and  was  welcomed  with  great  enthu- 

1829,  he  withdrew,  and  accepted  an  engage-  siasm.    A  public  banquet,  given  in  his  honor, 

ment  at  the  Park.    It  began  October  17th,  in  in  that  city,  at  which  J.  R.  Ingersoll  presided, 

that  year,  when  he  appeared  as  Damon,    At  emphasized  this  greeting,  and  indicated  the 

this  theatre  Mr.  Forrest  long  enjoyed  a  high  pride  and  pleasure  with  which  his  prosperity 

popularity.    It  was  here  that  he  first  acted  and  fame  were  generally  recognized.    From 

ifis^^mora,  in  John  H.  Stone^s  tragedy  of '^  Met-  Philadelphia,  still  pursuing  his  triumph,  Mr. 

amora"  (produced  December  15,  1829),  and  Forrest  proceeded  to  New  York,  and  appeared 

Spartaeus,  in  Robert  M.   Bird's  tragedy  of  at  the  Park  Theatre.    The  receipts  of  the  box- 

''The  Gladiator  '*  (produced  September   25,  office  on  the  first  three  nights  of  that  engage- 

1831),  both  of  which  plays  were  written  with  ment,  says  one  record,  amounted  to  $4,200. 

a  special  view  to  fit  his  talents  and  peculi-  One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  this 

arities,  the  perfection  of  physical  realism.    In  portion  of  his  career  was  his  first  appearance 

the  summer  of  1834  his  reputation  was  so  high  as  Aylmere  in  "  Jack  Oade,"  a  tragedy  written 

that  a  company  of  citizens  tendered  him  the  expressly  for  him,  by  Judge  R.  T.  Conrad,  of 

formal  courtesy  of  a  public  banquet,  and  pre-  Philadelphia.    This  part  was  always  a  favorite 

seated  him  with  a  gold  medal,  struck  in  his  hon-  with  him,  and  it  was  one  in  which  he  appeared 

or,  from  a  design  of  Ingham,  and  engraved  by  to  the  best  advantage.    His  second  visit  was 

C.  C.  Durand,  on  one  side  of  which  was  his  por-  made  to  London  in  1845.     Mrs.  Forrest  went 

trait,  with  the  inscription,  *'  BistrUmi  Optimo  with  him,  and  they  were  welcomed  in  the  best 

Eieino  Forrest,  viro  prastanti;^^  and  on  the  circles  of  the  most  intellectual  society  of  the 

other  the  tragic  muse,  with  the  Shakspearian  metropolis  and  the  Scottish  capital.    Mr.  For- 

^?end,  "  Great  in  mouths  of  wisest  censure."  rest  acted  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  in  Lon- 

Hr.  Forrest  was  now  twenty-eight  years  old,  don.     Here  Sheridan  Kuowles — so  great  was 

and  in  the  first  flush  of  his  remarkable  popu-  his  satisfaction  with  Mr.  Forrest's  VirginiuB — 

larity,  a  man  of  magnificent  personal  presence  played,  by  his  own  oflfer,  the  subsidiary  part 

and  muscular  beauty,  possessing  a  voice  of  of  l>ento^tM,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tragedian's 

glorious  volume  and  melodious  sweetness,  and  benefit.    Here,  also,  it  happened  that  the  pub- 

a  power  of  depicting  the  emotional  experience  lie  hissed  his  performance  of  Macbeth,  a  char- 

of  turbulent  character  in  an  intensely  passion-  acter  entirely  unsuited  to  his  physique  and 

ate  and  forcible  way.    His  admirers,  and  they  style  of  acting.    Mr.  Forrest  chose  to  attribute 

Were  many,  proudly  claimed  for  him  an  equal  this  hissing  to  the  hostile  machinations  of  Mr. 

rank  with  the  best  foreign  representatives  of  Macready,  and  indulged  in  the  most  bitter  re- 
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sentment  against  him  in  consequence.    A  few  fal.    He  died  of  apoplezj,  suryiying  the  attack 

weeks  later,  he  was  in  Edinburgh,  where  Mr.  only  a  half-hour. 

Macready  was  acting,  and,  going  to  the  theatre  As  an  actor,  Mr.  Forrest  belonged  wholly  to 

to  see  the  English  tragedian  as  Hamlet^  Mr.  the  school  of  physical  and  sensuous  art.  '  He 

Forrest  stood  up  conspicuously,  in  a  private  was  industrious  and  painstaking  in  his  endeav- 

box,  and  hissed  him.   As  this  gratuitous  insult  ors  to  give  to  this  school  all  the  development 

naturally  brought  down  a  shower  of  contemp-  of  which  it  was  capable,  but  he  never  went 

tuous  reproaches  upon  the  American  tragedian,  beyond  it,  never  suspected  himself  capable  of 

he  strove  to  justify  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  committing  an  error,  never  sought  to  improve, 

London  Time9^  which,  however,  only  aggra-  even  in  those  particulars  in  which  he  was  most 

vated  his  first  offence.  About  two  years  later,  constantly  criticised. 

Mr.  Macready  was  acting  Maebethj  at  the  As-  FOWLER^  Rev.  Hknht,  a  Presbyterian 
tor  Place  Opera-House,  New  York,  when  a  clergyman,  journalist,  professor,  and  author, 
riot  and  assault  upon  the  English  actor  ensued,  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in  1824;  died  at 
which  resalted  in  the  killing  of  22  men,  and  Vineyard  Haven.  Mass.,  August  4,  1872.  He 
the  wounding  of  ^6  others.  This  was  in  May.  received  liis  early  education  in  Stockbridge, 
1849.  In  the  succeeding  year,  Mrs.  Forrest  which  has  always  been  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
commenced  a  suit  for  divorce  against  him,  cellence  of  its  schools,  and  graduated  with 
which,  after  nearly  two  years'  delay,  was  de-  high  honors  from  TVilliams  College  in  1847. 
cided  in  her  favor,  on  all  points,  and  an  all-  A  year  or  two  after  his  graduation  Mr.  Fowler 
money  of  $8,000  per  annum  was  decreed  to  came  to  New  York  and  entered  upon  a  lit- 
her  by  the  courts,  the  payment  of  which,  how-  erary  career.  He  was  editor  of  ffolaen^$  Mag- 
ever,  lie  resisted  for  twenty  years.  On  the  9th  mine,  and  a  large  contributor  to  other  jour- 
of  January,  1852,  befose  the  divorce  suit  was  nals  and  periodicals.  In  1852  or  1858  here- 
concluded,  he  appeared  at  the  old  Broadway  moved  to  Chicago,  and  was  editor  and  part 
Theatre,  New  York,  and  acted  for  sixty-nine  proprietor  of  the  Chicago  Trihume  for  a  year 
successive  nights,  drawing  crowded  houses  or  more.  From  this  position  he  was  caUed  to 
during  the  whole  time.  He  continued  his  ca-  the  professorship  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
reer  as  an  actor  until  1858,  though,  the  latter  University  of  Rochester,  which  he  filled  most 

Sart  of  the  time,  he  absented  himself  from  acceptably  for  nearly  t^e  years,  studying 
Few  York.  For  the  labors  of  this  portion  of  theology  meanwhile  in  the  Rochester  Theolo- 
his  public  life,  he  received  immense  sums,  gical  Seminary.  In  1858  he  was  licensed  ond 
which  were  judiciously  invested,  and  resulted  almost  immediately  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
in  his  amassing  a  vast  fortune.  He  had  pur-  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Auburn, 
chased,  about  1850,  an  estate  on  the  banks  of  over  which  he  was  ordained  the  same  year, 
the  Hudson,  where  he  had  erected  a  sort  of  He  married  in  1858  the  daughter  of  ReT. 
castle,  which  he  named  Fonthill ;  this  he  sub-  Chester  Dewey,  D.  D.,  at  that  time  a  professor 
sequently  sold,  for  a  convent,  at  a  large  ad-  in  Rochester  University.  His  pastorate  in 
vance,  and,  in  1855,  purchased  a  beautiful  re^i-  Auburn  continued  till  1871,  when  he  resigned 
dence  in  Philadelphia,  to  which,  on  abandon-  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  but  had  remained 
ing  the  stage  in  1868,  he  retired^  and  began  to  Jn  Auburn  till  two  or  three  weeks  before  his 
gather  that  magnificent  library  which,  for  death,  when  he  visited  Vineyard  Haven  in  tbe 
years  past,  has  been  reputed  the  most  com-  hope  of  restoring  his  eyesight  and  improring 
plete  in  the  United  States  in  its  collection  of  his  general  health  by  sea-bathing,  but  soon 
everything  appertaining  to  the  drama.  But  after  his  arrival  was  seized  with  apopleiy. 
he  could  not  be  contented  away  from  the  Mr.  Fowler  was  the  author  of '^  The  American 
stage,  and,  in  1860,  he  returned  to  it,  with  Pulpit,^'  a  volume  of  biographical  and  de- 
even  more  than  his  old  enthusiasm.  It  was  scriptive  sketches  of  living  pulpit  celebrities, 
in  his  engagement  of  that  year,  at  San  Fran-  published  in  1852,  which  had  a  large  sale. 
Cisco,  that  he  first  gave  to  the  public  his  roa-  FRANCE,  a  republic  of  Europe.  Presi- 
jeatio  creation  of  Richelieu^  which,  in  its  subse-  dent,  Adolphe  Thiers,  elected  August  81 ,  1871. 
quent  renderings,  has  been  variously  criticised.  General  Secretary,  Barth^lemy  St.  Hilaire. 
but  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  The  ministry,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1872, 
best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  American  crea-  was  composed  as  follows :  Minister  of  Justice, 
tions  of  dramatic  genius.  He  remained  upon  Dufaure ;  Minister  of  Foreign  AfiTairs,  Charles 
the  stage,  though  with  longer  intervals  of  rest,  de  R^musat ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  De 
every  year  till  the  winter  of  1871,  when  he  Goulard ;  Minister  of  Finances,  Leon  de  Say; 
was  compelled  by  illness  to  desist  from  his  la-  Minister  of  the  Navy,  Vice- Admiral  Pothnau; 
bors.  He  appeared  in  public,  in  New  York,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  "Worship,  and 
at  Steinway  Hall,  November  19  and  22,  1872,  Arts,  Jules  Simon;  Minister  of  Agricnlture 
only  three  weeks  before  his  death,  not  as  an  ac-  and  Commerce,  Teisserene  de  Bort ;  Minister 
tor,  but  a  reader  of  "  Hamlet,"  and  "  Othello,"  of  War,  GeneraJ  de  Cissey. 
but  his  step  was  feeble,  his  action  had  lost  its  The  National  Assembly  consists  of  788  mem- 
old  intensity,  and  there  only  remained  his  hers,  elected  on  February  8  and  on  Jnly  % 
magnificent  voice,  and  even  in  the  cadences  of  1871.  President,  Joles  Gr6vy;  Tioe-Pi'esi- 
this  there  was  much  that  was  sad  and  mourn-  dents,  Yitet,  Benoist  d'Azy,  M.  S.  M.  Girardio; 
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Secretaries,  Desjardins,  Yicomte  de  Meanx, 
Baron  de  Barante,  Marquis  de  Costa  Beaure- 
gard, Fr.  Rive,  De  R^masat;  Questors,  Baze, 
General  Martin  des  PaUidres^and  Princetean.  At 
the  head  of  the  National  Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  is  Gen.  Vinoy,  as  Grand  Chancellor. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  budgets 
for  1872  and  1873,  were  as  follows : 


i8r«. 

1878. 

£xDendltiire8 

2,884,790.206 
2,844,796,959 

2.888.812.948 

Itec«ipt8 

2,406,461.671 

SnrplnB  of  receipts 

10,096,751 

18,148,728 

The  expenditures  in  the  budget  for  1873 
(laid  before  the  National  Assembly  on  May 
14,  1872)  contained  the  following  items : 


1. 


PtMic  Debt  and  Dotations: 

(a.)  GoDaoIidftted  Debt. ,. 

(&.)  Capital  that  may  be  called  in 

Ic.)  Floating  Debt 

Oi.)  Salary  and  Hoosohold  of  the  Prenident 

(e.)  National  AsBembly 

(f.)  Dotation  for  the  Legion  of  Honor 

(^.)  Invalids  of  the  Nayy 


9L  JOMftrUi: 

(a.)  Minister  of  Jnstlce 

(b.)  Minister  of  the  Interior 

(<;.)  Qeneral  GoTemment  of  Algeria 

(d.)  Minister  of  Foreign  AAiirs 

Iff.)  Minister  of  Finances 

Minister  of  Edncation,  Wonlilp,  and  Fine  Arts. 

jr.)  Minister  of  Agricnliure  and  Commerce 

(A.)MinlPter  of  Pablic  Works 

Ci.>  Minister  of  War 

^)  Minister  of  the  Nayj 


s: 


4. 


Expenditures  f&r  eoOee^n  df  (axes, 
AUowaaess  and  reimbursements, 


Total  Bxpendttnres. 


The  receipts  In  the  same  budget  were  derived  f^om  the  following  soDrces : 

1.  Direct  Taxes 

%.  Special  Taxes 

&  Indirect  Taxes : 

{a.)  BnrejiciBtrement  and  Stamp  Dnties 

(A.)  Castom  Dnties. 

(c.)  Navigation  Dnties 

(d.)  Taxes  on  Salt,  Beverages,  Native  Sagar,  and  Chicory 

(e.)  Taxes  on  Matches. 

f/.) Tax  on  Paper. 

Or.)  Varions  Taxes 

C/L)  Income  ftom  the  Tobacco  Monopoly 

».)  Income  Arom  the  Powder  Monopoly 

Ik.)  Postal  Administration 

(f.)  Tax  on  Bailroad  Tickets 


641,718,661 

446,948,695 

109,SS9,228 

768,400 

8,684,000 

18,799,000 

7,600,000 


88,406,840 

85,608,985 

84,496,109 

11,998,500 

18,668,760 

97,101,868 

16,998,140 

180,987,775 

440,000,000 

148,688,040 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

0. 
10. 
11. 
VL 


Receipts  from  Domains 

Beceli>t8  fh>m  Forests 

Becelpts  from  AU^eria 

Beceipts  from  Private  Telegraphs 

Allowances 

Universities.... 

Snndries 

From  the  Boci6t6  G^n^rale  Alg^rienne 
New  Taxes 


f 


Total , 


668,274,000 

843,^,000 
4,801,000 

444.644,000 
15,000,000 
10,000,000 
85,893,000 

287^870,000 
15,881,000 

114,880,000 
67.700,000 


1,188,611,879 


1,007,808,978 

840,888,191 

11,668,900 


8,888,813,948 

886,068,188 
14,708,094 


1,796,461,000 
18,164,400 
41,993,600 
19,008,684 
14,890,000 

45,084,965 

6,655.000 
180.000,000 


3,406,461,671 


The  capital  of  the  pnbliodebt  was,  in  1873, 
estimated  at  22,622,500,000  francs.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  consolidated  debt  atnoanted  t6  15,- 
801,000,000  francs,  being  composed  as  follows : 

Rentes  at  5  per  cent 8,779,688,000 

BealBS  *t  4|  per  cent. 883,677,844 

Benreaat4  percent 11,168,400 

Bentes  at  8  per  cent 13,177,766,767 

The  area  of  France,  according  to  the  latest 
calculations,  is  estimated  at  204,091  square 
miles.  The  population,  which,  according  to 
the  census  of  1866,  amounted  to  38,067,064, 
was  reduced,  hj  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  part 
of  Lorraine  to  Germany,  to  86,594,845.  A  new- 
census  was,  in  1872,  ordered  to  be  taken,  and 
was  completed  on  January  6,  1873.  Accord- 
ing to  the  preliminary  statement  published  by 
the  Government,  the  population  of  the  country 
amounted  to  36,102,921.  * 

*  See  AiUBicAN  Annual  Ctclop^sdia  for  1871  for  the 


The  movement  of  the  population,  from  1866 
to  1869,  was  as  follows: 


TSABS. 

nniM. 

DmO*. 

SoTplllI  of 

BMbi. 

PKronliigaof 
InerMMof 
Popalatkm. 

1866. .. 
1867... 
1868... 
1869*. 

1,006,968 

1,007,515 

964,140 

961,538 

881,678 

886.887 
932,038 
875,480 

131,685 

130,638 

68,103 

86,003 

0.38 
0.31 
0.16 

•  •  •  • 

The  war  of  1870-'71  greatly  retarded  the 
collection  of  statistical  information  by  the 
Government,  and  we  have  complete  returns  on 
the  movement  of  population  during  the  year 
1870  from  eighteen  departments,  which  com- 
pare with  the  returns  for  1869  as  follows : 

area  and  population  of  every  department,  atid  for  the 
distrlbntion  of  the  roemhere  of  tno  National  Assembly 
amon}?  the  departments. 
*  For  87  departments  only. 
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Marriages. 

Birth's 

Deaths 

Excess  of  births. 


1870. 


46,097 

216,547 

212,727 

8,820 


The  following  details  of  the  territorial  losses 
saffered  by  France,  in  consequence  of  the  trea- 
ties of  Febniary  26  and  May  10,  1871,  and  the 
Convention  of  October  12th  of  the  same  year, 
have  been  published  by  the  Government : 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Rhln  Bas... 
BhlnHaut*. 

Vosges 

Meurthe.*.. 
Moselle*... 


oouxnms. 


Befinv  tha 
War. 


541 
490 
548 
714 
629 


Ceded  to 
Gennaay. 


541 

884 

18 

242 

604 


RwiMilinm 
with  Fnam, 


\ 


0 
106 
680 

607 


POFULATIOK. 


Befim  the  War. 


668,970 
680,266 
418,998 
428,887 
452,157 


Ceded  to 
GennaBjr. 


688,970 
478,814 
21,017 
120,174 
898,753 


Remaiaias 
wHh  Fiaace. 


[ 


0 

66,971 

897,984 

8G6,617 


The  colonies  and  dependencies  of  France 
had,  according  to  the  latest  French  publica- 
tions, the  following  area  and  population : 


Sq.  MOm. 

Popnlatlob 

I.  Coix>Nn8. 

Asia— IuAUl:  Pondlchdrv.  Chandema- 

|2:or,  KarlkAl,  Man6,  Yanaon. 

French  Cochin  China 

196 
21,728 

209,981 
1,2M,287 

PoBsessions  in  Asia 

21,924 

1,464,268 

AtutTxUaskt—lXew  Caledonia 

6,697 
829 
478 

29,000 

Loyalty  Islands. 

Mnrqnesas  I^Iandii ^ .  ^ 

15,000 
10,000 

Possessions  In  Aostralasla. . . . 

8,004 

54,000 

Africa — Algeria. 

268,817 

96,509 

909 

217 

67 

2,921.246 

Senesambia 

200,012 

R^anion 

200,737 

Mayotte  and  Nassi  B6 

16,000 
5,979 

Sainte-Marie 

Possessions  in  Africa 

&5A,OT9 

8,861,974 

Am€fioa~-^i,  Pierre,  Miqnelon,  etc.. 

Martinique 

OaadaloQpe  and  Dependencies.. . . 
Giiiana 

81 

881 

685 

85,080 

8,971 

158,884 

162,910 

25,151 

Possessions  In  America. 

86,177 

885,866 

Total  Colonies 

422,184 

5,215,608 

n.  Bepekdevcxxs. 
./Ufa— Oambodia 

82,880 

453 

55 

2,678 

12 

1,000,000 

^Awonida— Tahiti,  Moorea,  Tetoaroa, 
MaTtea 

18,847 

TnbaaT,  Varltn,  Bana 

675 

Tuamotn  Islands  (79) 

8,000 

Gambler  Islands  (6) 

1,500 

Total  Dependencies 

86,478 

1,024.022 

Colonies  and  Dependencies 

457.657 

6,239.680 

went  into  operation  on  January  1, 187S.  Arti- 
cle I.  of  the  law  provides  that  every  Frenchman 
is  obliged  to  do  military  service.  Article  II. 
abolishes  the  right  of  fiimishing  substitutes, 
etc.  Every  able-bodied  Frenchman  must  serve 
for  twenty  years,  namely,  four  years  in  the  ac- 
tive army,  five  years  in  the  reserve  of  the  active 
array,  eleven  years  in  the  "  territorial  army  " 
(landwehr),  and  six  years  in  the  reserve  of  the 
territorial  army.  The  reorganization  was  not 
yet  completed  at  the  close  of  the  year  1872. 
At  the  time,  the  infantry  embraced  134  regi- 
ments, and  83  bataillons,  or  569  bataillons ;  the 
cavaliT^,  68  regiments ;  the  artillery,  accord- 
ing to  the  budget  of  1878,  is  to  consist  of  82 
regiments.  The  genie-troops  thus  far  con- 
tained 8  regiments  of  sappers,  each  of  2  batail- 
lons and  one  company  of  workmen ;  the  train 
was  composed  of  8  regiments  (of  16  companies 
each)  and  one  escadron  of  8  companies.  The 
effective  strength  was  882,044  infantry,  60,- 
044  cavalry,  51,308  artillery,  9,000  genie-troops, 
8,000  trains;  total,  about  425,000. 
The  navy  is  to  consist  in  future  of— 


IroD-dads,  flrst-class....  12 
Iron-clads,  second-class.  12 

Iron-clad  ganboats 20 

Frigates 8 


Corvettes. 8 

Avisos S8 

Transport-steaineis K 

Ganboats 82 


The  new  army  law  of  August  16, 1872,  which 
makes  military  service  general  and  obligatory, 


The  time  of  service  in  the  French  navy  is  the 
same  as  that  in  the  army,  with  aimilar  condi- 
tions as  to  reserve  duties,  furloughs,  and  leave 
of  absence  for  lengthened  periods.  It  is  en- 
acted by  the  law  of  1872,  that  a  certain  number 
of  young  men  liable  to  service  in  the  active 
Army  may  select,  instead,  the  navy  service,  if 
recognized  fit  for  duty. 

The  total  and  special  commerce  t  of  France, 
during  the  time  from  1855  to  1871,  is  shown 
by  the  following  table  (value  in  francs) : 


YEARS. 

TOTAL  COXVEBCB. 

SFBCIAI*  OOmiBBOS. 

GOLD  AJTD  PKBCIOirS  JIETAU. 

ImporU. 

Export!. 

Importt. 

ExpoHi. 

Iwporli. 

Eiportb 

1871 

f 

T 
4,008,700000 
8.064.000,000 
8.057  100,000 
2.421,600,000 

f 

T 
8,998.600,000 
4,003,200,000 
8,261,000.000 
2,616.800,000 

8,898,200.000 
2,781,400,000 
8,158,100.000 
2,968,700,000 
2.298,600.000 
1,732,100,000 

2,865,600,000 
2,860,100,000 
8,074,900,000 
2,991,900,000 
2,402.600,000 
1,894,100,000 

? 

T 
647,000,000 
781,000,000 
565.000,0  0 
681,000,800 

f 

1870 

« 

1869 

1865-1869  (average) 

264,000,000 
874.000,000 

1860-1864 7:.. 

599,000,000 

1855-1859 

471,000,000 

•  The  portion  of  tho  two  departments  Mcurthe  and  Moselle,  which  remnlnei  with  France,  have  hcen  codm>I- 
Idatcd  into  one  department,  called  Meurthe-et- Moselle.  The  rpraalnder  of  Rhln  Hant,  embracing  three  cantoBS 
of  the  Arrondissement  Belfort,  had,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1872.  not  yet.  been  nnired  with  any  other  depart* 
xnent,  and  a  special  administration  had  been  appointed  for  *'the  Arrondissement  of  Belfort" 

t  Special  commerce  consists  of  tho  imports  of  goods  for  home  consumption,  and  of  the  exports  of  goods  mas* 
afactared  in  France. 
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The  movement  of  shipping  from  1867  to  to  1869  \b  given  in  the  following  table : 


FIl&O. 


FrcDch 
ForeigD 


Total,  186T. 
Total,  1888. 
Total,  1809. 


11,607 
20,930 
a»,606 


Tom. 


{SLKABED. 


2,286,418 
4,080,288 
6,886,706 


VcMda. 

Tout. 

8,474 
18,416 
21,890 

1,860,005 
2,266.808 
4,126,898 

TOTAL. 


YaaMb. 


20,081 
84,406 
64,486 
54,485 
68,806 


Tom. 


4,146,000 

6,846,000 

10,402,000 

10,636,000 

10,954,000 


The  commeroial  navy,  on  December  81, 1869, 
was  composed  of  15,324  sailing-vessels  of  981,* 
714  toDs,  and  454  steamers  of  142,942  tons ; 
total  15,778  vessels  and  1,074,656  tons,  excla- 
slve  of  8,892  coasting-vessels  (in  1867)  of  67,- 
077  tons. 

The  total  imports  into  Algeria,  in  1869, 
amounted  to  118,900,000  francs,  the  exports 
to  254,000,000  ;  the  aggregate  number  of  ves. 
sels  entered  and  cleared  was  6,232,  of  1,125,- 
343  tons ;  the  commercial  navy  consisted  of 
152  sailing-vessels,  of  4,609  tons. 

The  aggregate  length  of  the  French  rail- 
roads, in  September,  1872,  was  17,600  kilo- 
metres (—10,912  miles).  The  French  mail 
forwarded,  in  1869,  864,750,000  letters,  and 
379,190,000  newspapers  and  printed  parcels; 
in  1870,  281,350,000  letters,  and  847,960,000 
newspapers.  The  aggregate  length  of  tele- 
graph-lines was,  in  1869,  26,301,  and  that  of 
wires,  71,829  miles. 

The  number  of  saving-banks,  in  1868,  was 
520, 17  of  which  had  suspended  their  opera- 
tions; the  number  of  depositors  was  1,971,- 
523,  or  about  one  for  every  20  inhabitants ; 
the  amount  due  to  the  depositors  amounted 
to  633,238,270  francs.  The  number  of  mu- 
tual aid  societies  (soci6t6s  de  secours  mutuel) 
was,  in  December,  1869,  6,139,  with  794,473 
active  and  119,160  honorary  members.  The 
a^gre^ate  capital  of  the  society  was  55,183,- 
551  francs.  France  had,  in  1872,  15  large 
moneyed  institutions  (6tablissement  de  credit), 
namely: 

Ntaie.  Ok^ltal — Ftaaa. 

U^nmiedftFniiee 18»,500,000 

LeOrddit  fancier 60,000,000 

Le  Credit  agrlcole. 200,000,000 

Le  Credit  Indttstriel 40,000,000 

IieCrWitmobllier 60,000,000 

Le  Camptolr  d'Bscompte 40,000,000 

Le  Credit  colonial 18,000,000 

U  Soa<Hromptoir  da  Ghemln  da  For. 6,000,000 

The  Colonial  BanlM 10,000,000 

LeBinqned'Aljr6rie 4,000,000 

U  Bonft-comptoire  da  Commerce  et  do  Tln- 

dttstrie. 20,000,000 

^-  SoQfl-comptoIr  de«  Entreprenears 6.000,000 

Le  Comptolr  de  I'A^rtcultare 6,000,000 

lA  Ca  Me  dcB  Depots 60,000,000 

LeCrWlt dea  Halloa  et  MarcWa. 26,000,000 

Total 651,600,000 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1872,  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  in  session  in  Versailles,  and 
the  conflicts  of  the  great  political  parties  in  that 
oody,  as  well  as  oat  of  it,  were  very  animated. 
^a  January  7th,  supplementary  elections  for 
seventeen  members  took  place,  and  resulted  in 
the  success  of  four  Oonservatiyes,  four  Radi- 
cals, and  nine  Moderate  Republicans.  A  notable 
feature  of  this  election  was  the  defeat,  in  Paris, 


of  the  Radical  Victor  Hugo,  by  the  Moderate 
Republican  Vautrain.    In  the  Assembly  the 
United  Conservatiyes,  or  partisans  of  a  resto- 
ration of  monarchy,  gave  many  proofs  of  their 
continued  ascendency.    When  the  presidents 
of  the  fifteen  bureaus  were  elected,  all  but 
three  were  Conservatives.    Bishop  Dupanloup, 
of  Orleans,  was  elected  president  of  tlie  Bu- 
reau of  Education.    .The  Bonapartists  were 
active,  and  endeavored  to  strengthen  their  in- 
fluence, especially  in  the  army ;  but,  in  spite 
of  their  great  efforts,  they  appeared  to  be  the 
weakest  of  the  three  monarchical  parties.  On 
February  2d  a  new  play  by  Victorien  Sardou, 
entitled  "  Ragabas,"  and  containing  some  ex- 
pressions in  favor  of  imperialism  and  the  Bo- 
napartes.  caused  wild  scenes  of  excitement  at 
the  Vaudeville  of  Paris;  crowds  passing  through 
the  boulevards  shouting — some,  **  Down  with 
the  Bonapartes  1 '*  and  others,  ''Vive  PEm- 
pire  I ''    At  one  time  a  disturbance  was  threat- 
ened, but  the  crowd  finally  dispersed  without 
coming  to  blows.    To  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  dangerous  agitation.  President  Thiers  or- 
dered General  Ladmirault  to  suspend  the  per- 
formance of  the  play,  and,  if  necessary,  tem- 
porarily close  the  theatre.    Both  the  Orlean- 
ists  and  the  Legitimists  appeared  to  develop 
a  greater  strength,  and  numerous  petitions  for 
the  restoration  of  monarchy,  either  under  the 
Count  de  Chambord  or  the  Count  de  Paris, 
were  sent  to  the  Assembly.    The  Count  de 
Chambord,  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  is- 
sued a  new  manifesto  to  the  French  people, 
claiming  a  divine  right  to  the  throne,  saying : 
*'  I  shall  never  abdicate  my  claim  to  throne  of 
France.    I  shall  never  forsake  the  monarch- 
ical principle  which  I  have  preserved  intact 
for  forty  years,  and  which  is  the  last  hope  of 
France^s  greatness  and  liberties.     Cffisarism 
and  anarchy  threaten  France  because  her  sal- 
vation is  sought  in  personal  questions,  and  not 
in  principles.    I  shall  ever  uphold  the  fiag  of 
France,  and  aid  in  restoring  the  ancient  pres- 
tige of  her  armies.    Time  presses,  and  alliance 
and  reorganization  are  urgent.    The  happiness 
of  France  is  my  only  ambition,  and  t  will 
never  consent  to  become  a  revolutionist  where 
I  am  the  legitimate  king.''    The  hopes  of  the 
Radicals  centred  in  Leon  Gambetta,  who,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  travelling  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  stirring  up  the  popu- 
lar mind  by  radical  addresses,    lu  Marseilles 
his  presence  was  the  cause  of  much  agitation 
and  some  disorder.    The  assemblage  in  front 
of  his  hotel  appearing  to  become  turbulent 
troops  were  ordered  to  charge  upon  and  dis- 
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perse  the  mob.  Gambetta  was  not  allowed  hj  unanimoaBly  adopted  (only  six  members  dis- 
the  police  to  leave  the  hotel  for  fear  that  his    seating),  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  the 

appearance  would  lead  to  further  distarbance.  President,  refusing  to  accept  his  resignation, 

He  advised  his  friends  not  to  persist  in  collect-  and  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  order 

ing  in  large  bodies  in  the  streets,  or  to  attempt  of  the  day.    A  deputation  was  appointed  to 

resistance  to  the  authorities,  and  not  to  pro-  announce  to  the  President  the  action  of  the 

yoke  a  collision.    The  relations  between  France  Assembly,  and  all  the  parliamentary  clubs  sent 

and  Germany  appeared  to  be,  on  the  whole,  deputations  to  dissuade  the  President  from  his 

of  a  friendly  character.    Baron  yon  Arnim,  purpose.    The  deputies  of  the  Right  Centre 

the  German  ambassador  to  France,  was  pre-  held  a  meeting  and  adopted  a  resolution  de- 

sented  to  President  Thiers  on  January  9th,  and  daring  that  the  tariff  was  solely  a  question  of 

reiterated  his  former  expressions  of  friendship  finance,  not  of  politics,  and  that  in  TotiDg 

for  the  French  nation.    The  French  ambassa-  against  the  proposal  to  tax  raw  materials  they 

dor  in  Berliu,  Goutant  Biron,  reported  to  his  had  no  intention  of  expressing  want  of  con- 

Govemment  that  he  had  been  most  flatteriugly  fidence  in  the  Goyemment.    The  deputation 

received  by  Prince  Bismarck.    In  the  country,  appointed  by  the  Assembly  waited  on  Presi- 

however,  in  the  districts    occupied    by  the  dent  Thiers  on  the  same  evening  and  informed 

French  troops,  the  excitement  of  the  French  him  of  the  vote  by  which  the  Chamber  had 

people  against  the  Prussians  continued.    At  refused  to  accept  his  resignation.    President 

Luneville,  a  Prussian  soldier  was  assassinated,  Thiers,  in  reply,  said  he  was  worn  out  and  dis- 

and  at  Epemay  another  was,  on  January  24th,  couraged.    He  could  not  change  his  opinions, 

badly  wounded.  and  he  believed  that  conflicts  similar  to  the 

No  serious  complications,  however,  resulted  present  one  were  likely  to  occur  between  the 
from  these  occurrences.  A  movement  for  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the 
payment  of  the  war  indemnity  by  voluntary  Government  when  the  military  and  ednca- 
•subscriptions  proved  to  be  a  failure,  and  the  tional  bills  came  before  the  Assembly.  For 
Assembly  in  February  rejected  a  motion  to  the  present  he  consented  to  withdraw  hi.s 
commit  itself  to  the  measure.  A  serious  dif-  resignation,  but  he  also  expressed  his  opinion 
ference  of  opinion  showed  itself  between  Pres-  that  sooner  or  later  ho  would  be  compelled  to 
ident  Thiers  and  the  minority  of  the  Assembly  retire  from  the  presidency  of  the  republic, 
with  regard  to  the  tax  to  be  imposed  upon  The  members  of  the  ministry,  at  the  earnest 
raw  materials.  The  tariff  bill  submitted  by  solicitation  of  Thiers,  resumed  their  portfolios. 
Minister  Pouyer-Quertier  to  the  Assembly  im-  Telegrams  were  received  from  several  foreign 
posed  the  following  duties :  On  wool,  80  francs  governments,  congratulating  Thiers  upon  his 
per  100  kilogrammes;  cotton,  4  francs;  resin,  continuance  as  chief  of  the  executive  power, 
from  1)-  to 7 francs;  copper,  15  francs;  cheese,  and  on  January  2d  the  diplomatic  representa- 
from  15  to  18  francs ;  hops,  60  francs.  Against  tives  of  foreign  governments  waited  on  him  in 
this  project  an  intense  opposition  soon  showed  a  body  to  present  their  congratulations.  As 
itself  not  only  in  the  Aasembly,  but  through-  the  French  journals  on  this  occasion  again,  u 
out  the  country,  and  numerous  deputations  for  some  time  past,  had  expressed  disapproval 
hastened  to  Versailles  to  protest  against  the  of  the  constant  participation  of  the  President 
measure.  President  Thiers,  in  addressing  the  in  the  discussions  of  the  legislative  body,  the 
Assembly  on  the  subject  (January  19th),  strong-  ministry  decided  to  make  the  proposition  to 
ly  insisted  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  the  Assembly  that  Thiers  should  address  it 
new  tariff,  but  that  body,  by  a  vote  of  876  to  only  upon  important  occasions,  for  which  pur- 
807,  adopted  a  resolution  offered  by  Deputy  pose  the  pending  debate  should  at  any  time  be 
Feray,  providing  that  the  Government  shall  adjournea.  A  bill  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
only  resort  to  the  taxation  of  raw  materials  ment  concerning  the  merchant  navy  was  passed 
when  other  taxes  fail  to  produce  sufficient  by  the  Assembly  on  January  80th,  by  a  vote 
revenue  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  nation,  of  422  against  289,  and  on  February  2d  an- 
A  committee  of  fifteen  were  appointed  in  the  other  bill,  authorizing  the  Government  to  noti- 
mean  time  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  fy  England  and  Belgium  of  the  termination  of 
the  tariff.  the  commercial  treaties  between  France  and 

At  Vitry-le-Fran^ais  a  German  court-mar-  these  countries,  was  passed  by  an  overwhelm- 

tial  condemned  the  principal  of  the  college  to  ing  migority.    On  the  same  day.  Deputy  Du- 

three  months*  imprisonment,  on  account  of  a  chAtePs  motion^  that  the  Assembly  and  Got- 

hostile  demonstration  made  by  the  students  eminent  return  to  Paris,  was  rejected  by  a 

of  the  institution.  vote  of  877  to  818. 

President  Thiers  appeared  to  be  deeply  On  February  5th  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
mortified  at  this  result,  and  on  January  20th  terior,  Casimir  Purler,  resigned,  and  on  the 
sent  to  the  Assembly  his  formal  resignation  as  next  day  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Victor 
President  of  the  Republic,  accompanying  it  Lefranc,  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  In- 
with  the  announcement  that  all  the  ministers  terior,  and  Goulard  (heretofore  French  minis- 
had  also  tendered  their  resignations.  These  ter  to  Italy)  Minister  of  Commerce.  At  the 
communications  produced  a  profound  excite-  supplementary  elections  held  in  the  month  of 
ment  in  the  Chamber,  and  a  vote  was  almost  February,  Bouher,  formerly  Minister  of  State 
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nnder  Napoleon,  and  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  the  International,  who  were  the  instigators 

leader  of  the  Bonapartist  party,  was  elected  of  the  attempts  to  establish  the  Commune  at 

from  Corsica,  and  a  Repablican  from  the  de-  Lyons  and  Marseilles.    He  refuted  the  objec- 

partment  of  £are.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  tions  against  the  bill,  grounded  on  its  special 

month  a  large  number  of  Legitimists  paid  a  and  exceptional  character,  and  the  argument 

Tisit  to  Belgium  to  show  their  respect  to  the  that  the  bill  would  magnify  the  importance 

Count  de  Chambord.    (See  BELoruM.)  of  the  International.    The  law  was  also  ne- 

At  the  beginning  of  March,  the  Minister  of  cessary  as  a  warning  to  misguided  Frenchmen, 

Finance,  Pouyer-Quertler,  gave  great  offence  who  Joined  the  International  in  ignorance  of 

by  his  testimony  in  favor  of  the  Bonapartist  its  real  character  and  aims,  and  unaware  that 

Janvier  de  la  Motte,  ex-Prefect  of  the  De-  they  thereby  abjured  their  country,  and  be- 

partmeut  of  Enre,  who  was  on  trial  at  Bouen,  came  blind  slaves  to  a  despotism  far  worse 

charged  with  embezzlement  of  funds  for  the  than  the  alleged  grievances  from  whichtheln- 

relief  of  France.    Dn&ure  and  other  members  temational  pretended  to  deliver  them.    Jules 

of  the  Cabinet   threatened  to  leave  nnless  Favre  stated  that  he  had  always  opposed  and 

Poajer-Qaertier  resigned.    After  a  protracted  condemned  the  International,  but  he  consid- 

cousoltation  of  the  Cabinet,  Pouyer-Quertior  ered  that  the  present  bill  was  illegal  and  inex- 

presented  his  resignation,  accompanied  with  a  pedient,  and  argued  that  justice  forbade  ex- 

statemeat  of  his  action  in  testifying^  in  favor  ceptional  laws.    lie  warned  the  Assemby  that 

of  M.  de  la  Motte  before  the  court  at  Rouen,  a  violation  of  legislative  principles  might  es- 

The  President  appointed  Goulard,  the  Minister  tablish  a  dangerous  precedent.    The  Assembly 

of  Agricnltnre  and  Commerce,  as  the  sncces-  rejected  the  counter-proposals  of  Berthaud 

Bor  ad  interim,  and  Pressens6,  and  adopted  the  first  and  prin- 

The  payment  of  two  milliards  of  the  war  in-  cipal  clause  of  the  bill  by  501  votes  against 

demnity,  together  with  the  interest  to  date,  on  104. 

the  remaining  three  milliards,  was  completed  Numerous  petitions  having  been  addressed 
at  Strasbourg  on  March  7th.  This  gave  France  to  the  National  Assembly  in  behalf  of  a  res- 
entire  control  of  six  departments,  allowing  toration  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope, 
her  to  maintain  as  large  a  military  force  as  she  the  debate  on  these  petitions  was  fixed  for 
desired.  March  22d.  Bishop  Dnpanloap,  of  Orleans,  rose 

On  March  8th  the  Assembly  rejected  the  to  open  the  discussion,  which  had  attracted 

proposition  of  Deputy  Bmnet  (one  of  the  dep-  large  crowds  of  spectators  to  the  galleries,  but 

utles  for  the  city  of  Paris  ana  a  member  of  yielded  the  tribune  to  President  Thiers,  who 

the  Left)  to  erect  on  the  hill  of  Trocadero  a  deprecated  a  discussion  which  he  declared 

temple  to  Jesus  Christ  as  a  testimony  to  be-  could  not  by  any  possibility  serve  the  interests 

lief  in  God  necessary   for  the  national  re-  of  the  Holy  See.     He  assured  the  deputies 

generation.  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  on  the  Ro- 

On  March  14th  the  Assembly  adopted  the  man  question,  as  announced  last  year,  was  nn- 
bill  establishing  special  penalties  against  the  changed.  The  independence  of  the  Holy  See 
International.  The  bill  enacts  that  any  was  dear  to  France,  who  had  always  defended 
Frenchman  joining  the  International  Society,  and  would  continue  to  defend  it.  But  any 
or  any  similar  association,  shall  be  liable  to  discussion  now  of  the  petitions  before  the 
imprisonment  for  f^om  three  months  to  two  Chamber  would  seriously  embarrass  the  Gov- 
yeara,  and  to  a  fine  of  from  fifty  francs  to  one  ernment,  while  it  could  not  benefit  the  Holy 
thoasand  francs.  He  will  also  be  liable  to  lose  Father.  Bishop  Dupanloup  said  he  would  not 
his  civil  and  family  rights  for  a  nuuiimum  of  insist  on  speakmg  after  the  appeal  made  by 
ten  and  a  minimum  of  five  years.  The  im-  the  President.  Easily  reconciling  the  feelings 
prisonment  is  increased  to  ^r^  years,  and  the  of  a  bishop  with  the  feelings  of  a  Frenchman, 
fine  to  two  thousand  francs,  for  a  Frenchman  he  comprehended  the  respect  due  to  the  mis- 
er foreigner  who  is  a  fhnctionary  of  the  Inter-  fortunes  of  France.  The  policy  which  had 
national,  or  in  any  way  propagates  that  soci-  proved  fatal  to  France,  had  also  been  fatal  to 
ety^s  doctrines.  Such  persons  are,  moreover,  the  See  of  Rome.  The  Assembly  then,  by  a 
liable  to  remain  nnder  police  supervision  for  a  large  mtyority,  decided  not  to  continue  the 
subsequent  period  of  from  five  to  ten  years,  debate. 

Abettors  of  members  of  the  International  are  The  proposal  to  tax  raw  materials  was,  at 

rendered  liable  to  from  one  to  six  months'  im-  the  close  of  March,  abandoned  for  the  present, 

prisonment,  and  to  be  fined  from  fifbv  francs  the  committee  having  devised  resources  suffi- 

to  five  hundred  francs.    The  principal  speech  cient  to  meet  all  financial  demands, 

in  favor  of  the  bill  was  made  on  March  18tli  by  Gn  March  SOth  the  Assembly  took  a  recess 

Mmister  Dufanre.    He  described  the  Interna^  until  the  22d  of  April. 

tional  as  a  permanent  menace  to  European  Gn  May  4th  the  Duke  d'Audifi^et-Pasquier 
society.  The  fact  of  a  large  number  of  in-  presented  to  the  National  Assembly  the  re- 
surgents being  members  of  the  International,  port  of  the  committee  on  contracts  for  arms 
proved  the  complicity  of  the  society  in  the  and  ammunition,  concluded  by  the  military 
oris;in  of  the  Paris  insurrection.  Dufaure  de-  administration  in  England,  from  the  28th  of 
tailed  the  subsequent  atrocities  of  the  agents  July,  1870.    The  report  proposes  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  a  oommittee  to  ascertain  the  amotint  recognizes  the  principle  of  compulsory  service, 
of  material  existing  in  the  arsenals  in  July,  abolishing  the  right  of  furnishing  substitutes, 
1870,  hovr  it  was  disposed  of  during  the  war,  and  fixes  the  time  of  service  in  the  active  army 
and  what  amount  the  arsenals  contain  at  the  at  five  years.  Thiers  did  not  profess  any  con- 
present  time.  It  also  proposes  to  submit  to  fidence  in  the  principle  of  compulsion,  and,  in 
the  committee  a  system  for  an  efficient  con-  union  with  most  of  the  French  generals,  would 
trol  of  the  military  administration  by  an  inde-  have  preferred  a  longer  time  of  service  for 
pendent  civil  comptroller,  trayelling  through  those  actually  enrolled  in  the  standing  army ; 
France,  inspecting  the  stores  of  material,  and  but,  though  reluctantly,  consented  to  shorten- 
sugge$iting  the  necessary  reforms.  The  Duke  ing  the  time  to  five  years.  The  amendments 
d^AudifiVet-Pasquier  drew  a  startling  picture  which  advocated  a  further  reduction  of  the 
of  the  utter  unreadiness  and  disorder  of  the  time  of  the  service  to  three  or  four  years  en- 
Imperial  War  Department,  and  censured  the  countered,  therefore,  his  most  determined  re- 
want  of  control  under  the  military  administra-  sistance ;  and  the  Assembly,  in  accordance 
tion  of  the  4th  of  September.  He  energeti-  with  his  wishes,  rejected,  on  June  Sth,  the 
cflJly  stigmatized  the  dishonesty  and  shame-  amendments  moved  by  the  deputies  Trochn, 
less  greed  of  the  persons  who  had  undertaken  Keller,  Bandon,  and  Chevalier,  and  providing 
contracts.  The  disclosures  he  made  excited  for  a  three  years*  service  by  468  against  228 
strong  indignation  in  the  Assembly.  His  votes ;  and,  on  June  10th,  those  providing  for 
speech  was  heard  throughout  with  deep  inter-  a  four  years'  service  by  495  against  59  votes, 
est,  and  he  concluded  with  an  earnest  pero-  General  Trochu,  the  chief  champion  of  a 
ration  praising  the  army  as  the  best  and  only  three  years'  term  of  service,  expressed  his  be- 
school  in  which  the  young  generation  could  lief  that  a  few  years'  practical  experience 
have  a  nobler  and  better  training  than  that  would  show  the  correctness  of  his  view,  and 
which  produced  such  lamentable  examples  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  present  le- 
want  of  patriotism  and  want  of  probity,  and  gislation.  Soon  after,  he  notified  the  Assem- 
recommending  the  introduction  of  compulsory  bly  of  his  resignation.  At  the  beginning  of 
military  service.  The  Assembly  unanimously  August  the  Assembly  acyonmed  to  Koveui- 
adopted  the  proposals  of  the  committee,  and  her  11th,  after  electing  a  standing  committee 
intrusted  the  inquiry  into  the  war  material  which  remained  in  session, 
to  the  committee  on  contracts,  of  which  the  The  session  of  the  General  Councils  of  the 
Duke  d'Audifiret-Pasquier  is  the  president.  It  French  departments  began'  on  August  20th. 
was  also  unanimously  agreed  that  the  speech  Those  who  had  expected  that  these  councils 
of  the  Duke  d'Audiffret-Pasquier  should  be  would  use  their  influence  in  behalf  of  a  resto- 
printed  and  distributed  in  all  the  communes  ration  of  monarchy  saw  themselves  disap- 
of  France.  pointed.    Only  a  few  expressed  a  preference 

On  June  29th  M.  de  H^rousat,  Minister  of  for  monarchy,  and  voted  down  resolutions 
Foreign  Afiairs,  and  Count  von  Arnim,  the  which  might  be  construed  as  an  approval  of 
German  ambassador,  signed  the  treaty,  which  the  continued  existence  of  the  republic  The 
for  some  time  had  been  in  negotiation,  con-  royalist  members  of  the  standing  committee 
oeming  the  evacuation  of  French  territory  by  complained  of  tliese  resolutions,  and  particn- 
the  German  troops.  The  treaty  provides  that  larly  the  addresses  expressing  agreement  with 
the  first  payment  of  the  indemnity  still  due  the  policy  of  President  Thiers,  as  exceeding 
Germany  be  made  by  the  15th  of  February,  the  proper  bounds  of  the  functions  of  general 
1878,  and  consist  of  one  milliard  francs;  councils.  In  general,  the  transactions  of  these 
that  the  second  payment,  a  similar  amount,  councils  made  the  impression  that  the  cause 
be  made  before  the  close  of  1878 ;  and  the  third  of  moderate  republicanism  was  steadily  gain- 
payment,  also  a  milliard  francs,  during  the  ing  ground  in  the  country.  The  same  impres- 
year  1874 ;  that  the  departments  of  the  Mame  sion  was  produced  by  the  result  of  the  supple- 
and  Haute-Marne  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  500  mentary  elections  for  the  National  A^embly 
milliards  of  the  indemnity  have  been  remitted ;  held  in  October.  Only  in  one  district,  in  the 
and  the  present  force  of  the  army  of  occupa-  department  of  Morbihan,  a  Legitimist  v-os 
tionbe^educedby  one-third  after  the  payment  elected  by  a  vote  of  89,700,  against  80,000 
of  each  milliard  to  Germany.  given  to  the  Republican  competitor.    In  the 

The  most  important  discussion  of  the  As-  department  of   vosges,  a  Eadical  candidate, 

sembly  during  the  session,  which  began  on  Mellinet,  received  no  less  than  80,000  votes, 

April  22d,  was  on  the  reorganization  of  the  against  only  2,400  given  to  the  royalist  candi- 

army.    The  discussion  on  the  bill  in  general  date.    In  each  of  the  seven  other  districts 

commenced   on  May  27th,  and  was   closed  Moderate  Republicans  were  successful.    In  two 

on  May  29th,  afer  a  number  of  speeches,  districts  the  candidates  of  the  Bonaportists, 

among  which  those  of  Generals  Chanzy  and  though  defeated,  polled  a  heavy  vote — ^For- 

Trochu,  Colonel  Denfert,  and  Bishop  Dupan-  cade,  in  the  Gironde,  who  received  28,700 

loup,  were  the  most  important.    The  discussion  votes,  and  Schneider,  Jr.,  in  Indre-et-Loire, 

on  the  special  articles  of  the  bill  ended  on  June  who  received  29,300  votes,  against  80,800  given 

22d,  when  the  Assembly  adopted  the  entire  to  the  Republican  Rioche. 

law  as  proposed  by  the  Government.    The  law  The  strength  and  the  hopes  of  the  Eadical 
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party  were  considerably  increased  by  the  im-  Code.    The  prince  points  to  his  character  as  a 

pressive  speeches  which  Gambetta  made  on  French  citizen,  and  shows  that  he  is  not  under 

tt  toDr   tluroQgh  Southeastern   France.    The  the  ban  of  any  law  of  exile,  that  he  is  in  fall 

greatest  sensation  was  produced  by  the  speech  enjoyment  of  his  ci^dl  and  political  rights,  and 

made  at  Grenoble  on  September  26th,  in  which  is  a  member  of  the  Council  General  of  Corsica. 

Gambetta  severely  criticised  the  conduct  of  He  came  to  France  to  arrange  for  the  educa- 

Thiers  in  prohibiting  public  celebrations  of  tion  of  his  sons,  and  was  provided  with  a  regu- 

tlie  anniversarj  of  the  First  Republic  (Septem-  lar  passport.    The  prince  adds  that  he  vainly 

ber  23d).    He  also  attacked  the  Bonapartists  demanded  from  those  who  arrested  him  the 

and  the  National  Assembly,  and  advocated  the  production  of  their  warrants,  or  any  statement 

return  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Paris,  of  the  crime  or  offence  wherewith  he  was 

The  joamids  of  the  Conservative  parties,  in-  charged.    Vainly,  also,  did  he  request  to  be 

cladlng  those  advocating  the  policy  of  Thiers,  taken  before  a  civil  or  military  judge.    If  the 

severely  blamed  the  speech  of  Gtimbetta.    The  present  step  has  no  result,  the  prince  declares 

BUa  PMiqiiey  which  is  considered  the  semi-  that  he  will  seek  for  redress  before  the  proper 

oScial  mouth-piece  of  Thiers,  closed  an  article  tribunals.    The  Procureur-G^n^ral  replied,  on 

on  the  subject  with  the  words,  ^^  This  speech  October  24th,  that  a  minister  for  his  official 

has  done  the  republic  more  harm  in  a  few  days  act  could  only  be  impeached  by  the  National 

than  its  declared  enemies  have  been  able  to  Assembly. 

do/'    As  five  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Gre-  The  views  of  the  Legitimists  received  another 
noble  had  taken  part  in  a  banquet  in  honor  of  official  expression  in  a  letter  written  by  the 
Gambetta,  the  Journal  Officiel  published  a  note  Count  de  Ohambord,  on  October  25th,  to  M.  la 
recalling  the  fact  that  the  duty  of  the  Army  of  Rochelle,  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  in  which 
the  Interior  consists  in  defending  the  law  and  he  says  that  France  can  only  be  saved  by  a 
maintaining  order,  which  excludes  all  political  monarchy,  and  protests  against  the  establish- 
demonstration,  and  it  is  necessary  that  none  ment  of  a  republic,  which  would  be  the  com- 
who  have  the  honor  to  wear  the  uniform  raencement  of  social  anarchy.    The  Count  de 
should  ever  forget  this.    The  Minister  of  War,  Ohambord  denies  that  any  difference  exists 
therefore,  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  serious  mis-  between  the  party  of  violence,  which  promise 
conduct  of  the  officers,  decided  that  he  would  peace  to  men  whUe  declaring  war  against  God, 
at  once  transfer  them  to  another  regiment,  and  those  more  prudent  persons  who  obtain 
and  they  were  to  undergo  sixty  days'  arrest  the  same  end  by  more  covert  means.    He  ap- 
npon  joining  their  new  regiment.     It    was  peals  to  the  energy  of  Frenchmen  who  really 
credibly  reported  that  the  Kussian  minister,  love  their  country,  to  counteract  the  weakness 
Timachef,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  and  timid  compromising  conduct  of  others,  and 
President  Thiers,  said  with  regard  to  the  radi-  to  oppose  a  frank  policy  to  a  policy  of  fictions 
cil  demonstrations  in  Grenoble  that,  if  France  and  lies.    He  declares  that  France  at  heart  is 
became  the  "hearth"  of  European  revolution,  Catholic  and  monarchical,   and  says;    "We 
'*  the  powers  heretofore  friendly  with  France  must  guide  France  to  the  haven  safely.  Nothing 
vonld  eitmguish  this  hearth."    The  repre-  can  make  me  deviate  from  my  path.    I  do  not 
sentativesofGerraanyand  Austria  were  said  to  retract  one  word,  nor  regret  a  single  act  of 
have  made  similar  representations  to  France,  mine ;  they  have  all  been  inspired  by  love  for 
Louis  Blanc,  like  all  the  radicals  of  France,  my  country.    Let  us  have  confidence  in  the 
agreed  with  Gambetta  in  demanding  a  prompt  mission  of  France.    Europe  and  the  papacy 
dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly,  but  he,  have  need  of  her,  and  an  old  Christian  nation 
also,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  republicans  like  ours  cannot  therefore  perish." 
of  Avignon,  opposed  the  appointment  of  any  Among  the  important  acts  of  the  Govern- 
President  of  the  republic    Louis  Blanc  says  ment  during  the  time  when  the  Assembly  was 
that  a  presidency  would  always  be  the  counter-  not  in  session,  belong  the  appointment  of  a 
feit  of  royalty,  placing  the  country  perpetually  Supreme  Council  of  War,  and  a  new  circular 
between  a  Tenth  of  August  and  an  Eighteenth  on  educational  reform  fi'om  the  Minister  of 
Bramaire.  Public  Instruction,  Jules  Simon.    The  Council 
On  October  13th  President  Thiers  ordered  of  War,  whose  appointment  was  announced  by 
Prince  Napoleon  and  his  wife,  the  Princess  the  Journal  Offlciel^  on  October  Tth,  consists 
Clotilde,  who  were  on  a  visit  to  the  prince's  ofMarshalMacMahon,  Marshal  Canrobert,  Gen- 
friend,  Maurice  Richard,  at  Millemont,  to  quit  eral  Ladmiraidt,  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  Admiral 
the  French  territory.    As  a  protest  of  the  de  la  Roncidre  le  Novory,  and  M.  Ozenne,  and 
prince  was  of  no  avail,  he  addressed  a  letter  it  is  charged  with  the  organization  and  admin- 
to  the  Procureur  -  G6n6ral  (dated  Prangins,  istration  of  the  army,  but  not  with  the  direc- 
October  14th),  in  which  he  demands  legal  tion  of  military  movements.    The  circular  of 
redress  against  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Jules  Simon,  which  is  addressed  to  the  direc- 
tue  Prefect  of  Police,  the  director  of  the  Cabi-  tors  of  Lyc6es  established  by  the  state,  suggests 
iiet  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Police^  and  M.  Cle-  and  recommends  important  modifications  in 
nient,  police  commissary,  whom  he  declares  to  the  methods  of  instruction,  suppresses  some 
J,  ?^ilty  of  violating  his  personal  liberty,  an  branches  and  introduces  others,  and  finally 
offence  punishable  by  Article  114  of  the  Penal  holds  oat  a  prospect  of  a  more  complete  reform 
▼01.  in.— 21   L 
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at  some  future  time.  The  reforms  of  Jules  bers  being  present.  On  the  following  d^j 
Simon  are  intended  to  apply  to  the  Lyc^es  of  Gr^vj  was  elected  President  by  a  vote  of  462 
the  state,  which  number  68,  including  that  of  yeas  to  48  nays.  On  November  18th  President 
Algiers,  and  deducting  those  of  Strasbourg  and  Thiers  read  from  the  tribunal  his  inaugural 
Metz,  as  well  as  to  the  255  commercial  colleges  message.  He  commenced  by  stating  that  per- 
which  are,  in  respect  of  their  studies,  subject  feet  calm  had  prevailed  in  the  country  dnring 
to  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  the  parliamentary  vacation,  and  that  progress 
The  following  are  the  priucipal  reforms  rec-  had  been  made  in  the  work  of  reparation  aod 
omm ended  by  the  minister :  The  minister  general  prosperity,for  which  thanks  were  due 
states  that,  under  the  present  system,  the  pu-  to  God,  the  sovereign  author  of  all  things,  who 
pils  leave  the  Lyc€e  very  ignorant  of  Greek  helps  and  sustains  nations  in  misfortune  that 
and  Latin,  with  very  little  acquaintance  with  have  not  despaired  of  Him  or  of  themselyes. 
history  or  geography,  and  only  moderately  Relative  to  the  loan,  M.  Thiers  said  that  the 
taught  in  any  thing ;  he  desires  that  in  fiiture  whole  available  capital  of  the  commercial 
the  pupils  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  world  had  been  offered  to  France.  The  Got- 
with  the  dead  languages,  should  be  well  versed  emment  had  receivedin  instilments  1,760,000,- 
in  history,  and  still  more  so  in  geography ;  000  francs ;  thus,  half  the  loan  had  been  real- 
should  be  well  up  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  ized  in  three  months.  The  Government  com- 
a^d  physics ;  and  that,  moreover,  they  should  menced  operations  with  1,400,000,000  to  1,600- 
be  able  to  speak,  fluently,  at  least  one  modem  000,000  in  bills  of  all  countries  on  GennaDj. 
language — ^English  or  German;  should  have  Prussia  had  already  received  800,000,000 
some  knowledge  of  literary  history,  of  com-  francs,  and  would  receive  200,000,000  fraoca 

garative  grammar;  should  be  able  to  ride  on  more  in  December.  The  Government  would 
orseback,  be  skilful  in  gymnastics,  in  swim-  have  600,000,000  francs  remaining  in  bills 
ming,  and  military  exercises.  There  will  be  toward  next  yearns  payments.  Speaking  of  the 
formed  in  each  Lyc^e,  under  the  presidency  position  of  the  Bank  of  France,  M.  Thiers  said 
of  the  head  master,  a  council  of  professors  for  the  bank  has  800,000,000  franca  in  gold  and  ail- 
letters,  and  another  for  sciences,  w hich  will  give  ver  in  hand,  44,000,000  francs  of  bar-gold  or  de- 
their  opinions  of  proposed  reforms,  and  will  posit,  and  50,000,000  francs  in  gold  and  eilrer 
recommend  such  others  as  may  appear  to  them  belonging  to  the  state, 
to  be  useful.  Moreover,  these  councils  will  have  The  French  imports  for  the  present  jear, 
a  direct  and  decisive  action  in  respect  of  the  nine  months  of  which  were  already  knows, 
teaching.  The  minister  will  hereafter  confine  would  be  8,457,000,000  francs,  and  the  ex- 
himself  to  "  preparing  the  general  rules  which  ports,  8,557,000,000.  The  Government  esti- 
are  necessary  to  insure  unity  of  teaching."  mated  the  public  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  jear 
Each  professor  will  be  free  "  to  choose  his  at  about  182,000,000  francs.  A  financial  eqni- 
method,  his  class-books,  and  even  to  make  his  librium  would  be  fully  attained  at  tiie  end  ci 
own  special  regulations,  upon  condition  only  1878,  and  the  Government  felt  certain  of  a 
that  he  communicates  them  to  his  coUeagnes,  considerable  surplus  in  1874.  M.  Thiers  pro- 
and  obtains  their  approval."  The  study  of  ceeded  to  give  details  relative  to  the  ^nglo- 
letters  is  but  of  secondary  importance,  and  the  French  Treaty  of  Commerce.  He  said : 
exercises  in  that  branch  of  learning  are  to  be  -^^  tave  promised  England,  and  she  hiwproiniMd 
diminished.  Grammar  is  no  longer  to  be  ub,  to  treat  each  other  on  the  footing  of  the  most  fa- 
learned  by  heart,  but  will  be  mixed  up  with  vored  nation.    The  same  principle  will  in  the  ftiture 

likRRonfl   of    hvffiATiA    flTifl    mnilprn    }nj\anfUfpi\  regulate  our  relatione  with  Great  Britain.    We  shtll 

leasons  oi    nygiene  ana   moaern    lan^ages.  ^^^^iti^  ^^  consider  advisable  for  the  protection  of 

The  dead  languages,    says  M.  Jules  Simon,  ^^j.  industry,  but  we  shall  not  treat  English  producte 

'^  must  be  learned  that  they  may  be  read,  but  differently  from  the  products  of  other  nations.  Eng- 

the  liviug  languages  must  be  learned  to  be  land  will  act  in  the  same  manner  toward  vs.  But,  as 

spoken."    For  the  teaching  of  geography  he  we  were  bound  toward  several  countries  by  numer- 

annliea  a  ti^w  methftd      SnhdivimonR  nrft  firat  ^^^  engagements  which  it  was  impossible  to  bretf 

applies  a  new  metnoa.    auoaivisions  are  nrst  without  a  previous  a^ement,  we  have  postpomd 

to  be  studied,  the  commune,  the  canton^  and  the  complete  application  of  the  principle  we  have 

the  department,  the  country ;  after  which  the  adopted  until  the  Slst  of  December,  1876,  the  period 

student    proceeds  to  deal  with  neighboring  when  our  engagements,  and  especially  those  by 

countries,  and  by  degrees  the  whole  globe  Jf^i??*,,^®  *^/  ^T^  i*^*'^/'***"*!^  ^il  ffid 

^^»t»<.  w,«\i^«  ^/v^/^/.      Tk/v  «,,•«;-♦««  ««n«  tk^*  Until  then,  if  our  fiscal  taxes  or  our  treaties  shoaw 

comes  under  notice.    The  mm»ter  cdls  that  ^^^^  temporarily  a  differential  system  toward  Eng- 

"an  approach  to  the  natural  method."     M.  land,  England  would  await  on  the  81st  of  Pecember. 

«hiles  Simon  adds  to  the  future  education  an  1876,  the  system  of  equality  which  we  have  promiwd 

instrument  most  valuable  for  philological  stud-  to  concede  to  her.    Thus,  the  conditions  atTpuJited 

lAo— tbA  Rfndv  ftf  iTAnArAl  ffrftirmiftr  or  aji  h«  ^'*1*  Great  Britain  are  for  the  present  the  iminedi«e 

les—tne  stnay  oi  general  grammar,  or,  as  ne  ^.^^Hg^i^j^  ^f  q^,  fiscal  taxes,  and  the  provisional 

styles  It,  "  comparative  grammar^"    He  recalls  maintenance  of  the  existing  system  as  regards  French 

the  fact  that  it  was  attempted  twenty  years  products  in  England  and  English  products  In  Frani^ 

ago^lie  might  with  truth  have  said  thirty  — for  the  fdture  reciprocal  treatment  on  the  basii  of 

years  ago ;  but  he  thinks  that  at  that  period  the  most  favored  nation  on  the  day  when  this  eqaai 

it  was  a  premature  attempt.  "y^^*"^  ^^'^^^  ^^°"*  P^"^^^*- 

The  National  Assembly  reopened  at  Ver-  Passing  in  review  the  above  satisfactory  rf 

saiUes,  on  November  11th,  nearly  all  the  mem-  suit  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  repair 
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the  national  disasters,  M.  Thiers  said  France  Its  material  works  have  perished,  bat  its  moral 
owed  this  resnlt  to  the  maintenance  of  order.  ^.%^»  ^^^  ^""^  ^""^  constitute  the  most  solid  gloy 
TT  ^^4.i^^^A  «-  ^^n^,«-  .  of  France,  much  more  than  victories  which,  accord- 
He  continued  as  foUo ws :  in^  to  the  hazard  of  force,  paas  from  one  flig  to  an- 
I  shall  not  cease,  gentlemen,  to  repeat  that,  if  70a  other.  As  to  myself,  I  do  not  understand,  I  do  not 
had  not  been  in  fiUI  possession  of  order,  this  war.  admit,  a  republic,  except  by  taking  it  as  it  onght  to 
oneqaalled  in  reverses,  this  cruel  dismemoerment  of  be,  namely,  as  the  government  of  a  nation  which, 
our  territocy,  these  frightAil  burdens  which  appeared  having  for  a  lon^  time,  and  in  good  faith,  attempted 
beyond  oar  strength,  a  throne  fallen  under  the  to  leave  to  hereditary  power  the  direction  and  distri- 
weight  of  its  errors,  an  antiqae  form  of  monarchy,  bution  of  its  destinies,  but  having  failed  therein, 


sooa  as  it  appears — all  this,  bursting  suddenly  upon  without  exclusion  of  party,  of  oiass,  or  origin,  seek- 

ouT  sarprisea  and  disheartened  country,  might  have  ing  them  neither  high  nor  low,  neither  to  the  right 

become  an  irropsrable  disaster.  I  would  say  to  those,  nor  to  the  left,  but  in  the  ftdl  light  of  public  esteem. 

who  for  a  lonff  time  past  have  placed  their  faith  in  a  Two  years   passed  in  almost  complete  calm  may 

republic,  as  their  ideal  of  a  government  most  con-  afford  us  hope  of  founding  this  conservative  repul>- 

formable  to  their  views,  and  most  appropriate  to  the  lie ;  but  hope  only — ^let  that  not  be  forgotten.    The 

progress  of  modem  society — ^I  woiud  say  to  them,  slightest  mistake  would  suffice  to  make  this  hope 

"^  You,  above  all,  should  passionately  wish  for  order ;  vanish  in  a  disheartening  reality, 

for,  if  the  republic,  already  twice  tried  without  sue-  -»r  mu*                    j  j  j.            xi_  i.  xv             v 

cess,  can  suwseed  this  time,  it  will  be  to  order  that  ^-  Thiers  proceeded  to  say  that  the  repub- 

yoii  will  owe  the  feet.    Make  this,  therefore^  your  lie  inspired  not  only  France,  but  the  whole 

task,  your  every-day  eolicitade.    If  the  exercise  of  world,  with  confidence.    Foreign  governments 

certain  rights  which  belong  to  a  free  people  might  ^re  now  sufficiently  enlightened  to  see,   in 

render  the  oouBtiy  uneasy,  learn  to  renounce  them  "c«^^_.^    t!^^^^^  o1^«a      if  i,v^^  ;<.  rxr,A^^^^  \,\.r. 

forths  moment.    Make  for  public  security  a  sacri-  France,  France  done.    If  she  is  orderly   she 

fice  which  will  especially  redound  to  the  profit  of  the  Will  suit  everybody ;  if  she  is  not  only  orderly 

republic    If  it  were  possible  to  say  that  order  has  but  strong,  she  will  suit  those  who  desire  a 

11'*  an  equal  Interest  for  all.  I  should  presume  to  jast  equilibrium  between  the  powers  of  the 

afflnn  that  it  has  an  essential  interest  ror  you,  and  uniyArse  • 

that,  when  we  labor  to  maintain  it,  we  labor  for  you  mi.      ^  *     t  •                       m         v       v      i» 

Almost  more  than  for  ourselves.    Events  have  given  Therefore  I  presume  to  affirm  that  the  efforts 

ui  the  republic,  and  to  go  back  to  its  causes,  in  or-  which  France  has  made  during  nearly  two  years  have 

der  to  discuss  and  judge  them,  would  be  to-day  an  earned  for  her  an  esteem  of  which  she  has  already 

enterprise  as  dangerous  as  it  would  be  useless.    The  received  numerous  proofs.    I  make  this  declaration 

republic  exists ;    it  is  the  legal  government  of  the  because  1  have,  as  in  duty  bound,  my  eyes  unoeas- 

coumry.    To  wish  for  any  thing  different  would  be  in«Jy.  Axed  upon  Europe.     France  is  not  isolated, 

to  wish  for  a  fresh  revolution,  and  one  more  forml-  and  it  depends  upon  herself  whether  she  shall  be. 

dable  than  alL    Do  not  let  us  lose  our  time  in  pro-  on  the  contrary,  surrounded  by  trusting  and  useful 


necessary.  A  commission  appoioted  by 

70a  a  few  months  ago  gave  it  the  title  of  conserva-  -u-  rri.:^^  ^^•^^}^a^a  i,«  »»«:«». 

tiye  republic.    Let  us  take  possession  of  this  title,  ^'  ^^lers  concluded  by  saymg : 

sod,  especially,  let  us  endeavor  to  make  it  deserved.''  We  draw  near,  gentlemen,  to  a  decisive  moment. 

w  «,, .              ,.        1   .     .  . .                  x-L  The  form  of  this  republic  has  been  only  an  inciden- 

Jl.  ihiers  contmueu,  msistmg  upon  the  ne-  tal  form,  given  by  events,  and  reposing  upon  your 

cessity  for  every  government  to  be  conserva^  wisdom  and  your  union  with  the  power  which  you 

Vi7e:  have  temporarily  chosen.    But  the  public  mind  is 

Tiia  ••«»w;-  «— *  iv^  «/^n.»«.,.f:»^    ^«  u  ^-«:,^*  awaiting  your  action.    All  are  asking  what  day  and 

Jl  iSnS  L^^t  i?.«  ?2  -Il^n.  I  '.  ^f   *  ''^"fli?*  ▼hat  fo?m  you  wUl  lelect  in  order  to  give  to  the  re- 

S.^th^l^«^3^«Al^^.L  J^S'iT^^M^^  Public  that^  conservative  strength  with  which  she 

«;?o^'rril^HreL*S^^^^^^^^  Lnnot  dlspen^se.    It  isfor  yo^U>  choose  bot^^^^^ 

you  the  task 
,  peace,  after 

wiuTif^M  iJfTtlTJSf'lJn^'ItfSit'TfJSi'?          "  °^  peace,  order,  aid;  with  oi^er,  the  restiration'of  its 

o(Tf^^nll^^i^^^^^  power;  and',  lastly,  a  regulkr  government.     You 

wtron^Z™  wV^K  f IPnYJ  i.«^^^^            "^^^^  ""^A^  proclaimed  this,  a^Ji  thenWorth^  it  was  for  you  to 

U  hTfi^^tw  ill  !?  ^n^Sn^^^^  *  n?"^'  *i?1-'^'"  «^  tJie  succession  and  the  hour  of  these  divers  por- 

bat  U  3f ^I^KU^f  Z?L  ST^.-Fa''  ^?  ^^mV*""*  *ions  of  the  work  of  salvation  which  is  confldeS  to 

comln«^t\^55^1^  ?f Jia^^^^^  yon.    God  preserve  us  from  phwang  ourselves  ia 

S??r«™  ^nf  ^i  S^^i.^^^^       and  humiliating  J^^  ^^       %^^   ^^  ^y,^  time  t^at  you  may  deter- 

toTSi!^  ^r!rSLi?«  wfJ?.*'*?"''  *^d  ^«»Po^^.«™  mine,  and  when  you  have  chosen  some  fk-om  among 

Kb^^wCf^.?^^^^^                             ?ft!«»^ty-  you  to  meditate  upon  this,  if  you  desire  our  opinio^ 

»iad  of  «S«n^  ^I'^^li^lK^^  tranqmllize,  in-  ^^  ^j^     j^^  it  ^JJ^tl    and  resolutely  I    ThiS  is  the 

jwaa  or  exciting.    Let  us  make  the  necessary  sacn-  «-«„  j  a£a\nn  whmh  ftn«»i»i  bpfom  vnn     Nflithflr  dnf- 

fices  for  the  general  security,  sacrifices  that  may  S^n^^^Snei^ion^  n^^^^^^ 

^CSfofZ'*^  '"'T'^li  ^^V"'  "^*  tf'^  U^n^^allTetSSCo^^^^^^^^ 

St  a^c^^^i^  "^"^  of  a  partv;  for  a  repubhcis  ^ees'of  your  task.    May  God  bless  it,  and  render  it 

SSa^ft  vL'^Kl,l^}°'*^*'^  *^^^^^^  9"^  ^''^^T  complete,  and  especially  durable,  a 'consummation 

pmy  wWi^lL^  V?  V®  government  of  any  smgle  ^^^i^  j,^  ^^t  yet  been  granted  since  the  eommence- 

sJnt  it  .T^T-    1^1  for  «xample,  we  seek  to  repre-  m^^t  ^f  ^^  cektury ! 

WW  It  «a  the  triumph  of  one  eUas  over  another,  we  ^ 

Sth  "^kS*  ^''^  of  the  nation— «  part  first,  and  The  President's  message  was  approved  by 
.     J.  *11  ^^®  moderate  republican  and  radical  pa- 
Alluding  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  M.  Thiers  pers,  while  the  conservative  papers,  though 
Observed :  recognizing  the  conservative  tendency  of  the 
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message,  objected  to  the  establishment  of  a  re-  of  1858,  which  intrusts  the  task  of  drawing  up 
public.  At  a  meeting  of  the  "  Bight  ^'  and  the  the  jnrj-lists  to  a  committee  of  instices  of  the 
**■  Bight  Centre,"  the  fusion  of  the  two  parties  peace  and  mayors.  Considerable  political  im- 
was  unanimously  resolved  upon.  The  Duke  portanoe  is  attached  to  the  bill,  whicb  the 
d'Audiffret-Pasqnier  pointed  out  that  the  Left  opposed  as  reactionary,  and  as  attackmg 
present  was  not  an  opportune  moment  to  pur-  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage, 
sue  the  fusion  of  the  Bourbon  branches,  a  mo-  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  President  with  the 
narchical  restoration,  in  the  present  state  of  small  number  of  members  who,  on  November 
public  opinion,  being  impossible.  The  speaker  1 8th,  by  voting  for  the  amendment  Mettetal,  Lad 
said  that  the  issue  now  lay  between  the  Con-  expressed  the  demanded  confidence  in  bis  ad- 
servatives  and  Badicals,  and  this  was  the  ministration,was  greatly  increased  by  the  report 
ground  on  which  the  Bight  and  Bight  Centre  of  the  committee  on  an  address  in  reply  to  the 
must  unite,  demanding  conservative  pledges  Presidential  message.  This  committee  had  seT- 
from  M.  Thiers  as  a  just  price  of  the  support  eral  interviews  with  the  President,  but  the  ma- 
of  the  m(\jority.  General  Chanzy  resigned  the  jority  failed  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
chairmanship  of  the  Left  Centre  on  account  of  him.  The  President  took  his  stand  upon  the 
his  military  duties.  In  his  place,  Bicard,  an  principles  enunciated  in  his  message,  and  a^ain 
intimate  friend  of  M.  Thiers,  was  (November  proclaimed  the  necessity  for  every  one  rally- 
22d)  elected  chairman.  In  the  new  15  bureaux  mg  to  the  conservative  republic.  The  m^or- 
of  the  Assembly,  10  of  the  presidents  belong  ity  of  the  committee,  consisting  of  nine  mem- 
to  the  Bight  and  five  to  the  Lefb.  The  Bight  hers,  were,  on  the  other  hand,  of  opinion  that 
elected  12  of  the  secretaries  and  the  Left  it  would  be  difficult,  at  the  present  time,  to 
three.  On  November  17th  special  prayers  bring  into  operation  the  prinoiples  of  miDi^ 
were  offered  in  the  churches  for  the  National  tericd  responsibility,  and  to  define  the  relations 
Assembly,  and  the  blessing  of  God  invoked  on  between  the  President  and  the  Assemblj. 
its  proceedings.  Government  officials  attended  The  report  was  made  to  the  Assembly  by  H. 
the  services,  escorted  by  detedls  of  troops  as  Batbie,  on  November  26th.  It  acknowledges 
guards  of  honor.  The  congregations  at  all  the  that  M.  Thiers  in  his  message  proclaims  the 
churches  in  Paris  were  very  large.  On  No-  sovereign  power  of  the  Assembly,  claims  for 
vember  18th  the  Assembly  had  an  exciting  the  Assembly  the  right  to  frame  a  Constitution 
debate  over  the  motion  of  General  Changar-  should  it  think  proper,  expresses  regret  that 
nier,  censuring  M.  Gambetta  for  his  inflamma-  M.  Thiers  has  not  more  distinctly  separated 
tory  speeches  in  the  provinces.  M.  Changar-  himself  from  the  Badicals,  and  in  a  long  paB- 
nier  complained  of  the  increasing  audacity  of  sage  denounces  the  doctrines  of  the  socialists 
the  Badicals  and  the  laxity  of  the  Government  and  demagogues.  It  afterward  discusses  the 
in  dealing  with  them.  He  accused  Gambetta  programme  of  the  constitutional  reforms  de- 
of  entertaining  and  seeking  to  spread  social-  sired  by  the  Government,  and  in  conclo»on 
istio  ideas.  President  Thiers  mounted  the  trib-  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
une  in  defence  of  the  Government.  He  pro-  fifteen  members  by  the  Bureau,  in  order  to  in- 
tested  against  being  placed  at  the  bar  as  a  troduce,  with  the  shortest  possible  debate,  a 
criminal,  and  threw  out  the  intimation  that  he  bill  relative  to  ministerial  responsibility.  The 
might  appeal  to  the  country.  He  admitted  views  of  the  minority  of  the  committee  were 
that  the  speech  made  by  M#  Gambetta  at  Gre-  represented  in  an  amendment  offered  by  K. 
noble  was  offensive,  but  claimed  that  the  Gov-  Dufaure,  providing  for  the  election  of  a  com- 
emment  was  not  responsible.  The  President  mittee  of  thirty  members  to  lay  before  the 
concluded  by  demanding  a  vote  of  confidence  Assembly  a  bill,  and  ^'to  reflate  the  confer- 
from  the  House.  In  the  name  of  the  Bight,  ring  of  powers  and  the  conditions  of  ministerial 
the  Duke  de  Broglie  moved  the  order  of  the  responsibility.  After  a  very  exciting  debate,  in 
day  in  the  following  terms :  "  The  Assembly,  which  M.  Thiers  defined  his  position,  the 
censuring  the  doctrines  enunciated  at  the  Gre-  amendment  of  Dufaure,  on  Novem  oer  29th,  was 
noble  banquet,  passes  to  the  order  of  the  day."  adopted  by  870  votes  against  834.  This  great 
Deputy  Mettetal,  of  the  Left  Centre,  proposed  victory  of  the  Government  was,  however,  on 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  following  order  of  the  next  day  foDowed  by  a  reverse.  A  motion 
the  day :  "  The  National  Assembly,  confiding  of  M.  Duval,  a  Conservative,  that  the  muni- 
in  the  energy  of  the  Government,  and  cen-  cipal  councils,  which,  during  the  present  crisis, 
suring  the  words  pronounced  at  Grenoble,  had  sent  encouraging  addresses  to  President 
passes  to  the  order  of  the  day."  This  mo-  Thiers,  had  violated  the  laws  of  the  countrj, 
tion  was  finally  adopted  by  267  yeas  against  and  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Lefranc, 
117  nays,  half  of  the  deputies  abstaining  from  in  receiving  the  addresses,  had  also  failed  to 
voting.  observe  them,  was  approved  by  805  yeaa  to 
A  trial-by-jnry  bill,  repealing  the  law  of  299  nays.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  at  onw 
October,  1870,  which  restored  the  legislation  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  acceptea 
of  1848,  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  by  the  President.  The  Committee  of  Thirty, 
juries  and  criminal  courts,  was  passed  on  No-  proposed  by  Minister  Dufaure,  was  elected  by 
vember  21  st,  by  a  vote  of  416  to  178.  The  the  Assembly  on  December  6th.  The  Bight 
bill  reestablishes,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  law  succeeded  in  electing  19  members  of  the  com- 
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mittee  (representing  861  yotes^,  and  the  Left  FRAZER,  Prof.  John  W.,  an  eminent  physi- 

11  (representing  883  votes).    The  committee,  cist  and  Journalist  of  Philadelphia,   born  in 

on  the  next  day,  elected  the  Baron  de  Laroy  (a  Pennsylvania,  in  1809;  died,  in  Philadelphia, 

Legitimist)  President,  and  the  Duke  d'Andif-  October  12,  1872.     He  had  been  for  many 

fret-Pasqaier  Vice-President.  years  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and 

The  ministry  was  partly  modified,  on  Decem-  the  editor  of  the  JP^anklin  Institute  Journal 

ber  9th,  by  the  appointment  of  M.  Gonlard  to  since  the  death  of  Prof.  Johnson.    He  was  ap- 

be  Minister  of  the  Interior;  M.  Leon  Lay,  pointed   Professor   of  Natural   History  and 

Minister  of  Finance  jand  M.  Fourton,  Minister  Chemistry,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

of  Public  Worka.    Though  the  ministry  thus  in  1841,  and  held  that  position  till  his  death, 

modified  was  generally  regarded  as  transitional,  which  occurred  very  suddenly  while  he  was 

the  new  appointments  seemed  to  indicate  a  entering  his  apartment  in  the  new  building  of 

termination  of  the  crisis,  and  to  secure  to  the  the  university. 

Government  the  support  of  the  Right  Centre  FRENCH    MINING    INDUSTRY.      The 

and  the  Left  Centre.  committee  of  Mineral  Industries  for  the  dis- 

On  December  10th  a  manifesto  was  published,  triots  of  the  north  of  France,  have  considered 

signed  by  86  members  of  the  extreme  and  that,  at  the  present  time,  when  social  (questions 

moderate  Left,  among  whom  were  MM.  Gam-  are  occupying  so  important  a  place,  it  would 

betta,  Cremieux,  Louis  Blanc,   and   Quinet.  be  of  great  service  to  gather  practical  results 

It  demanded  a  pacific  and  legal  dissolution  of  of  mining   industry  based  on  incontestable 

the  National  Assembly  as  the  only  means  of  figures,  obtained  by  the  owners  of  coal-mines 

averting  fresh  dangers  to  the  country,  as  the  who  have  endeavored  to  assure  to  the  mining 

division  in  the  Assembly  renders  the  Govern-  population  their  material  well-being,  and  at 

ment  powerless.     It  repudiated  force  from  the  same  time  their  moral  improvement  by 

whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  because  the  instruction. 

signers  of  tne  address  were  enemies  of  disor-  There  are  in  the  coal-basins  of  the  depart- 
der,  of  which  during  the  last  two  years  they  ments  du  Nord,  and  the  Pas-de-Calais,  28  coal- 
have  given  nnmerons  proofs.  The  address  ex-  mines,  of  which  18  of  the  most  important  have 
pressed  strong  disapproval  of  the  pressnre  supplied  the  committee  with  the  desired  in- 
eierted  to  bring  about  disorder,  which,  as  had  formation. 

been  hitherto  proved,  could  only  result  in  ad-  The  production  from  these  mines  is  about 

vant^e  to  the  enemies  of  France.    The  new  4,500,000  tons  of  an  average  value  of  $12,000,- 

elections  would  constitute  a  compact  m^ority  000.    They  employ  81,000  workmen,  td  whom 

ia  the  Assembly,  securing  majorities  therein  is  annually  paia  $5,200,000  in  salaries.  Besides 

to  the  administration  of  President  Thiers,  and  this  sum,  the  employers  distribute  in  contri- 

for  the  establishment  of  republican  institutions,  butions  to  the  relief  funds,  in  gratuities,  in 

The  right  of  petition  to  the  Assembly  was  coal  for  domestic  purposes,  and  in  reduction 

clamed  to  be  inviolable,  for  an  attack  upon  of  house-rents,  an  annual  sum  of  about  $450,- 

it  would  be  an  attack  upon  the  great  prin-  000,  or  8  per  cent,  on  the  wages.    The  81,000 

ciple  of  universal  suffrage.     In  accordance  workmen  belong  to  18,000  families,  numbering 

with  this  manifesto,  numerous  petitions  from  87,000  people,  who  live  directly  and  almost 

all  parts  of  France  were  sent  to  the  Na-  entirely  upon  the  salaries  paid  by  the  em- 

tional  Assembly,  asking  for  the  election  of  a  ployers. 

new  Assembly.  The  subject  came  up  for  dis-  More  than  one-third  of  these  workmen,  and 
cassion  on  December  14th,  and  the  debate  was  of  this  population,  that  is  to  say,  11,106  ^ork- 
one  of  the  most  violent  and  exciting  which  men,  6,534  families,  and  81,432  persons,  are 
has  taken  place  in  the  Assembly.  Minister  lodged  in  the  7,061  houses  erected  by  the 
Bufanre  spoke  in  favor  of  rejecting  the  peti-  mining  companies,  and  the  first  cost  of  build- 
tions,  ridiculing  Gambetta,  whose  speeches,  ing  which  amounted  to  $3,200,000.  One 
be  said,  were  the  cause  of  the  present  needless  house  may  be  allowed  to  four  or  five  work- 
agitation.  The  Assembly  tben  rejected  the  men,  and  to  650  tons  of  coal  produced  per 
petitions  by  a  vote  of  409  to  201,  and,  before  annum. 

a^ourning,  adopted  a  resolution  directing  Du-  These  houses  are  rented  for  about  $12  per 
fanre'a  speech  to  be  placarded  in  all  the  com-  annum,  a  rent  which  is  reduced  for  the  com- 
munes of  Prance.  panies  by  the  various  contributions,  repairs, 

On  December  19th  the  National  Assembly,  and  depreciation,  to  $9,  or  about  2  per  cent. 

by  461  votes  against  158,  rejected  a  motion  by  on  the  capital.    Similar  houses  are  let  in  the 

Bonnet  against  duties  on  raw  material.    On  same  localities,  and  produce  an  interest  of  6  per 

December  21st  the  Assembly  adjourned  to  cent.    The  difference  between  the  rent  of  the 

mnary  6,  1878.     On   December   29th   M.  houses  belonging  to  the  mines,  and  of  those  of 

Bonrgoing,  the   French    ambassador  to  the  private  owners,  is  about  70  per  cent. 

papal  court,  resigned,  because  some  French  Two  companies  have  erected  special  bnild- 

nayal  officers  in  Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ings  which  they  give  to  their  workmen  at  cost 

noiy  days,  called  on  the  King  and  the  Pope,  on  price,  which  is  gradually  paid  out  of  the  wages. 

tae  same  day,  to  tender  the  compliments  of  They  have  parted  with  forty-three  honsea  un- 

tue  seasoiL  der  these  conditions,  and  have  advanced  sums 
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of  money  to  others  in  their  employ  to  build  on  Collectively,  for  the  varions  objects  to  which 

land  belonging  to  them.      .  the  companies  contributed,  $450,000  were  spent 

As  a  rnle,  children  under!  2  years  of  age  are  by  them  in  1869,  or  from  $15  to  $18  per  man, 

not  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  the  work  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  on  his  actuid  sakrj, 

the  mines,  and  only  a  very  small  number  of  and  this  sum  represents  from  28  to  24  percent. 

women  are  employed,  about  6  per  cent,  on  the  of  the  dividends  distributed  by  the  companies 

total  number  of  workmen.    These  18  com-  to  their  shareholders, 

panics  have  formed,  at  their  own  cost,  25  Such  are  the  results  obtained  by  an  investl- 

schools  and  18  asylums,  the  first  charges  on  gation  into  the  existing  condition  of  the  mining 

which  amounted  to  $142,500 ;  they  have  also  industries  in  the  two  departments  of  France 

contributed  the  sum  of  $40,000  for  the  erection  named  above.    They  prove  in  the  most  striking 

of  chapels  or  churches  for  their  employes.  manner  that  the  employers  of  labor,  in  these 

In  the  schools  and  asylums,  instruction  is  coal-basins  at  least,  leave  no  means  untried  to 

given  to  6,259  children,  and  they  spend  an-  promote  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  their 

nually,  for  this  work,  $16,500.    During  the  employes. 

past  year  they  sent,  besides,  6,789  children  to  FRIENDS.    The  Indian  agents  of  the  Soci- 

the  communal  schools,  for  which  they  paid  ety  of  Friends  have  the  care,  in  the  Centra) 

$13,500.    These  18,048  children  have  received  Superintendency  of  Indians,  of  the  tribes  of 

gratuitous  instruction  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  of  the  Kickapoos,  Kaws,  Osages,  Qnapaws,  Pe- 

which  a  part  only  is  defrayed  by  the  com-  orias,~   Ottawas,  Wyandottes,    Senecas,  Sacs 

panies,  the  rest  being  paid  out  of  the  general  and  Foxes,  Shawnees,  Chippewas,  and  MnnseeB, 

.  relief  funds  which  they  have  instituted.  Cheyeunes,  Arrapahoes,  Wachitas,  Keechies^ 

Several  of  the  owners  have  established  sur-  Caddoes,  lonies,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches.  The 

geries,  orphan  homes,  libraries,  musical  so-  total  number  of  Indians  in  the  superintendency 

oieties,  etc.,  of  which  they  provide  all  the  is  17,977.     Fourteen  schools  are  conducted 

funds;  they  subscribe  funds,  moreover,  toward  among  them,  to  which  are  attached  16  teacb- 

the  establishment  of  a  school  for  master  miners,  ers,  and  which  are  attended  by  404  pupils. 

The  proportion  of  the  workmen  in  these  Eleven   Sunday-schools   are   taught.     There 

mining  towns  who  can  read  and  write  is,  de-  have  been  contributed  to  the  support  of  these 

ducting  children  below  10  years  of  age,  only  schools,  by   Friends,  $8,835 ;    by   Moraviai 

50  per  cent,  among  the  men,  and  a  little  over  churches,  $150.     The  report  of  the  superin- 

88  per  cent,  among  the  women.    These  results  tendency  presents  an  exhibit  of  the  qnantitr 

show  how  much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  the  valae  of  the 

instruct  the  population,  and  the  companies  crops  raised,  and  of  ^e  stock  owned  by  these 

should  be  encouraged  in  their  efforts,  and  the  Indians,  in  comparison  with  the  returns  for 

sacrifices  they  have  undertaken  in  this  direc-  the  year  1868,    It  shows  a  very  great  advance 

tion.  in  industry  and  prosperity.    Several  boardfng- 

All  the  mining  companies  except  that  of  An-  schools  have  been  opened  in  the  superinteo- 
zin  have  establwhed  relief  funds,  by  an  oblig-  denoy.  They  are  well  attended  by  both  bojs 
atory  charge  upon  the  wages  of  8  per  cent.,  a  and  girls.  The  pupils  are  taught,  in  ccnnec- 
oontribution  on  the  part  of  the  masters  of  1  per  tion  with  their  literary  studies,  indnstriil 
cent,  on  the  same  salaries,  and  the  addition  of  pursuits  appropriate  to  their  sex  and  condi- 
all  the  various  fines  whioh  are  levied.  These  tion.  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
percentages,  fines,  and  various  gratuities  ac-  of  the  Society  speaks  of  the  material  advance 
corded  to  tiie  employes,  amounted  tojgether  for  of  the  people,  particularly  in  the  Quapaw  ppe- 
the  17  companies,  besides  that  of  Anzin,  to  cial  agency,  of  their  growing  desire  for  the 
$65,000  in  the  year.  education  of  their  children,  and  of  their  deep- 
As  to  the  ^zin  mines,  the  owners  give  di*  ening  religious  interest^  as  "  encouraging  signs 
rectly  to  their  workmen  -under  the  form  of  pen-  of  the  dawning  of  a  better  day."  Ifateriw 
sions,  aid,  medical  assistance,  instruction,  etc.,  advancement,  and  increased  interest  in  the 
a  sum  of  $75,000,  making  a  total  of  $140,000.  schools  and  in  religious  instruction,  are  men- 
The  relief  funds  furnish  to  aU  the  workmen  laoned  in  connection  with  most  of  the  other 
medical  advice  and  medicine ;  help  in  money  special  agencies. 

and  food  when  they  are  sick  or  ii^jnred ;  pen-  A  school  has  been  established  at  llatamoraB. 
sions  to  the  widows  of  workmen  killed  iu  acci-  Mexico,  by  members  of  the  Society,  and  a  con- 
dents,  and  temporary  relief  to  their  children ;  siderable  work  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
retiring  pensions  to  old  workmen  and  their  distribution  of  Bibles  and  tracts, 
widows  and  children ;  and  extra  assistance  in  The  operations  of  the  Association  of  Friends 
special  oases  of  distress.  They  pay  the  cost  for  the  aid  and  elevation  of  the  freedmen 
of  ftmerals,  and  assist  in  the  instruction  by  the  were  limited  during  1872  by  the  lack  of  means, 
payment  of  masters  and  in  other  ways.  The  Association,  however,  continued  to  support 

All  the  companies  give  coal  gratuitously  to  its  schools  in  South  Carolina,  and  kept  open 

the  men.    Seventeen  among  them  distributed  thirteen  other  schools.    It  reports  about  100 

thus  in  1869  about  1,900,000  bushels  of  coal,  pnpils  in  the  schools  in  South  Carolina,  ado 

worth  $120,000,  and  the  Anzin  company  gave  250  scholars  at  the  other  schools.    The  total 

fuel  to  the  value  of  $60,000.  receipts  of  the  Association  for  the  year  end- 
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ing  in   October,   1872,  were  $1,659.62 ;    the  variouB  measures  and  degrees,  through  Jesus  Christ 

amonnt  paid  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  was  P^f,?'^-    Thb  influence  must  ever  be  distinguished 

11  ^'^7  IfT  from  the  oonscience  which  it  enhghtens  and 

*  mL     i  1 1       •         ^  ^.  X.                     _L  J    i.  xt^  ^J^™  t^®  natural  faculty  of  reason,  which,  when  un- 

The  following  statistics  are  reported  of  the  eubjected  to  its  operation,  is,  in  the  things  of  Qod,' 

Canada  Yearly  Meeting  :  Meetings,  28 ;  fami-  veiy  foolishness.    We  disavow  all  professed  spiritu- 

lies,  297,  and  266  parts  of  families :  members,  «ljty  which  is  divonyd  from  faith  in  Jesus  ChrUt. 

1.616;  chMren  of  school  ^e,  276  5^  ^SJ^^*^?^  tt  ?.tC.°S^  fh'e  Ci 
The  London  Yearly  Meetina  of  the  bociety  Holy  Spirit  works  for  the  regeneration  of  fallen  man. 
ot  Friends  opened  on  the  22d  of  May.  Epis-  There  can  be  no  true  repentance  or  faith  without  His 
ties  were  read  from  the  yearly  meetings  of  holy  operation.  Convmcluff  of  sin,  of  righteous- 
Ireland,  Ifew  York,  New  England,  Baltimore,  ?«»?;  *?<*.  ?f'  judgment,  and  testifying  of  Jesus,  it 
v«-n»  n-«^i;««  f\\li^  j^A\^J:^  jZL«,  n«««^«  is  the  Spirit  who  leads  the  humble  believer  m  that 
>^orth  q^lma,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Canada,  ^^„^  o/experience  in  which  he  becomes  established 

aad  the  Western  Yearly  Meetmg,  but  none  was  upon  Christ  the  One  Foundation, 

received  from  that  of  rennsylvania.     A  prop-  We  accept  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 

osition  was  introduced  that  the  meetiug  join  Testament  as  the  authentic  testimony  of  the  Spirit, 

the  other  Non-Oonformist  denominations   of  *  *  *  ^he  work  of  tiie  Spirit,  truly  submittea  to, 

r^  i„  J  •                ^    u  41.        •     •  1      r       1  •  «▼»  prepares  and  inclines  the  heart  to  receive  the 

England  in  support  of  the  principle  of  making  teaching  of  the  Scriptures.    It  is  the  Spirit  alone 

edscatiou   in  the  schools,  supported   by  the  who  can  open  the  understandinff  to  understand  them, 

state,  simply  secular.     The  feeling  in  faror  of  And  whatever  any  may  say  or  do,  which  is  contrary 

having  the  Bible  tauffht  in  the  schools  was  f^  the  Scriptures,  though  under  profession  of  the 

.hown,  dnriig  the  difou«ion  of  thU  subjeo^  SZwf.'dter  "'  *"'  """'  ^^'"'' ""°  '"°- 

to  be  very  strong.    No  decision  was  reached 

upon  the  motion.  A  meeting  was  held  in  behalf  of  foreign 

An  act  of  Parliament,  in  relation  to  mar-  missions,  at  which  the  chairman  spoke  of  the 
riagea  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  rapid  growth  of  the  Missionary  Society  during 
had  been  passed  a  short  time  previous  to  the  the  five  years  of  its  existence,  and  testified 
holding  of  the  yearly  meeting.  By  the  pro-  that  the  efforts'  made  in  this  cause  had 
vlslona  of  this  act,  the  preliminary  proceedings  strengthened  the  Society  of  Friends  itself, 
required  in  the  case  of  marriages  in  the  soci-  The  expenditures  for  missions  during  the 
ety  were  greatly  simplified.  Under  it,  mar-  year  haa  been  £800.  Two  missionaries  had 
riages  are  permitted  in  the  meeting-houses  and  returned  from  India  on  account  of  ill  health, 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  society,  of  any  leaving  but  one  at  work  in  that  field.  This 
persons,  whether  in  the  profession  of  the  so-  one  (Rachel  Metcalfe)  was  conducting,  with 
ciety  or  not,  who  may  have  obtained  the  con-  the  aid  of  one  native  assistant,  two  schools  in 
seat  of  the  yearly  meeting.  N"ew  regulations  the  city  of  Jabbalpoor.  Mr.  SeweU  had  re- 
vere adopted  to  correspond  with  the  provi-  turned  from  Madagascar,  bringing  with  him 
lions  of  the  act.  two  native  boys,  who  are  to  receive  an  Eng- 

The  attention  of  the  yearly  meeting,  held  lish  education.    Arrangements  had  been  made 

two  years  before,  had  been  caJled  to  a  certain  with  the  London  Missionary  Society  by  which 

alleged  heresy,  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  a  large  district  of  Madagascar  would  be  left 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  quarterly  meeting^  under  the  superintendence   of  the  Friends. 

and  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  inves-  The  school  which  had  been  conducted  by  Mr. 

tigate  it.    This  committee  presented  a  report  SeweU  was  reported  as  being  in  an  excellent 

of  its  action  in  discipline,  and  along  witn  it  condition,  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 

a  statement  of  the  doctrines  held  as  funda-  male  scholars.    A  larger  school  for  women 

mental  truths  by  the  society.    This  "  state-  and  girls  was  also  favorably  spoken  of.    Ao- 

meiit'^  seta  forth  at  considerable  length,  and  counts  were  given  also  of  the  Friends^  schools 

with  elaborate  minuteness,  the  distinctive  doc-  and  missions  in  Syria,  and  the  Foreign  Mis- 

trines  of  the  denomination.    The  doctrines  of  sionary  Society  of  the  American  Friends. 

the  Friends,  with  regard  to  the  Godhead  and  A  very  large  work  in  the  distribution  of 

the  Scriptures,  are  defined  as  follows :  tracts  was  reported  by  the  several  local  meet- 

We  hare  ever  believed  ooneeming  God  the  Father,  ings.    Extensive  efforts  had  been  n\ade  by 

we  Son.  aad  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  the  testi-  members  of  the  society  in  behalf  of  temper- 

monvof  the  holy  Scripture;  that  there  is  one  God  ^nce 

and  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things;  and  one  Lord  rru\  «„'u«^«4.  -r*^  iv^„».:»»  +!»->  ^«..:^».  «^1ti«« 

Jeans  Chriit,  by  whom  all  things  were  made^  who  ,  ^he  subject  of  brmging  the  various  volun- 

*M  ploriAed  by  the  Father  beftre  the  world  was,  t^Ty  agencies  for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel, 

who  la  over  all,  God  blessed  forever;  and  that  there  which  were  sustained  by  members  of  the  so- 

(U')'! J^^^^*  *J*^"*'  *^*  ^®5S?®f  ®"^.  Sanotiller  and  ciety,  into  closer  connection  with  the  Yearly 

lieT?h^t\hesethro?^^  Meeting,  was  mentioned  and  received  some 

We  helieve  that^alfthe  posWtv  of  Adam  are  in-  discussion.    It  was  decided  to  call  a  confer- 

volved  in  the  oonseqnenoes  of  his  lalL  once  later  in  ther  year,  to  consider  this  subject 

^JT  precious  is  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  more  full  v.     This  conference  met  on  the  38th 

siSritn'X  V  \?^vi  ^P™2*  ?.  ^^  °7^  ^^  principle  of  of  November.    It  was  well  attended.    From 

iMhSminTl^^'^*' ''''  ^^\1T*'  inlierent  by  natnre  ^    representations  which  were  made,  it  ap- 

u  ioe  mind  of  man ;  we  believe  in  no  principle  of  "^^  *^i'»^''^"'j"''*""°   trxiiw*   "^  j^      «^^    "  -k 

Jjmtoal  liflrht,  life,  or  holiness,  but  the  hifluence  of  peared  that  about  two  thousand  persons  were 

uie  Eoly  Spiiit  of  God,  bestowed  on  mankind,  in  brought  weekly  under  the  religious  infiuence 
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of  the  Friends,  in  some  of  the  metropolitan  ber  17, 18T2.    He  was  the  son  of  the  late  emi- 

distriots;  and  proportionate  numbers  in  the  nent  publicist  and  writer  on  criminal  jnris- 

country  generally.    The  conference  decided  to  prudence,  Paul   Joseph  Anselm   Feaerbach. 

recommend  to  the  Yearly  Meeting   that   it  After  studying  at  the  public  school  of  his  na- 

make  arrangements  for  the  holding  during  its  tive  town,  he  attended  the  university  at  Hei- 

sessions,  and  in  connection  with  them,  of  the  delberg  in  1822,  in  order  to  study  theology 

annual  meetings  of  the  Tract,  the  Temperance,  under  Paulus  and  Daub.    Through  the  latter, 

and  the  Foreign  Missionary  Associations,  and  he  became  an  ardent  partisan  of  Hege],  and, 

of  an  association  in  behalf  of  home  mission  in  order  to  hear  this  philosopher,  he  went  in 

work ;  and  that  these  associations  make  re-  1824  to  Berlin,  where,  in  the  following  year, 

ports  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  reports  are  he  renounced  theology  and  devoted  himself 

to  be  entered  in  its  records.  entirely  to  the  study  of  philosophy.     In  Lis 

According  to  the  statistical  report   which  twenty-fourth  year,  a  thesis  which  ne  published 

was  submitted  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  that  at  Erlangen,  ^^ De  rati<me  nna^  unwersali^  ivji- 

body  at  the  end  of  the  year  1871  comprised  wito,"  secured  for  him  the  position  of  prirat 

329  particular  meetings,  containing  an  aggre-  decent  at  that  place.    He,  however,  withdrew 

gate  of  14,021  members.  from  the  chair  after  a  few  years,  as  his  hardi- 

The  Friends'  First-Day  School  Association,  hood  in  advocating  his  opinions  had  gained 

reported  for  1872,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  him  many  adversaries.    lie  then  devoted  him- 

8cotland,  101  schools,  with  1,179  teachers,  and  self  entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  .  In  1844  he 

16,688  scholars.  delivered  a  brief  course  of  lectures  at  the  Uni- 

The  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  in  versity  of  Heidelberg,  but  soon  after  retired  to 

May.    Vistors  were  present  from  England  and  a  small  village  in  Franconia,  where  he  directed 

from  two    Yearly  Meetings   in   the    United  an  industrid  establishment,  and  devoted  his 

States.    The  names  of  15  men  and  17  women  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 

were  returned    as   recorded    ministers,    and  the  preparation  of  his  works.    Of  late  "years 

those  of  47  men  and  49  women  as  having  been  he  had  withdrawn  from  this  labor,  and  his  la^ 

appointed  elders.    Mention  was  made  of  an  years  were  spent  in  frugal  poverty  thongh  net 

address  which  had  been  forwarded    to  the  in  neglect,  as  his  disciples  gathered  around 

Queen,  expressing  *''•  sympathy  respecting  the  him  and  were  ready  to  give  him  any  assistance 

illness  of  her  eldest  son."    Statistical  reports  which  he  needed^    Feuerbach,  though  ranking 

were  read  respecting  the  school  at  Brookfield,  with  the  most  advanced  advocates  of  free 

and  other  schools,  and  respecting  the  frind  for  thought,  and  in  some  sense  an  atheist,  was  a 

clothing  and  putting  out  to  apprenticeship  the  man  of  pure  and  irreproachable  life,  and  was 

children  who  leave  Brookfield.    A  minute  was  nuich  respected  even  by  those  who  differed 

adopted  respecting  the  bill  which  was  before  from  him  most  widely  in  their  religious  views. 

Parliament,  concerning  the  solemnization  of  l^hat  his  doctrines  were,  may  best  be  learned 

marriages  in  the  meetings  of  the  society  of  from  his  own  statement:  "  My  theory  may  be 

persons  not  in  its  profession ;  but  the  action  condensed  in  two  words.  Nature  and  man. 

of  the  meeting  on  the  subject  was  left  con-  That  being  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  pre- 

tingent   upon   that    of  the    London  Yearly  supposition,  the  cause  of  existence  of  man,  is 

Meeting.  not  God — a  mysterious,  vague,  indefinite  term — 

The  stationary  condition  of  the  Society  of  but  Nature.    On  the  other  hand,  that  beiug 

Friends,  and  its  decline  in  numbers  in  some  coun-  in  which  Nature  becomes  conscious,  is  man. 

tries,  are  much  remarked  upon  by  its  writers.  True,  it  follows  from  my  theory  that  there  is 

The  decline  is  most  obvious  in  England,  where  no  God,  that  is  to  say,  no  abstract  being,  dis- 

the  number  of  members  of  the  society  at  the  tinct  from  Nature  and  man,  which  disposes  of 

close  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  estimated  the  destinies  of  the  universe  and  mankind  at 

at  60,000,  or  about  one  in  180  of  the  popula-  its  discretion ;  but  this  negation  is  only  a  eon- 

tion.    At  present  the  number  is  about  14,000,  sequence  of  the  cognition  of  God^s  identity 

or  one  in  1,100  of  the  population.    The  num-  with  the  essence  of  Nature  and  man.^'    He 

hers  are  nearly  stationary  in  the  United  States,  denied  the  personal  immortality  of  the  soul, 

A  decline  is  shown  in  the  returns  of  the  year-  for  the  same  reason  that  he  denied  the  personal 

ly  meetings  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  existence  of  God — he  wished  to  preserve  the 

while  those  of  the  Western  States  show  an  in-  integrity  of  existence,  to  make  mortality  im- 

crease  sufficient  to  give  a  slight  gain  in  the  mortal,  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  eternity  into 

aggregate  of  the  whole  country.    By  a  state-  time,  to  compress  all  humanity  within  human 

ment  which  was  given  in  the  Akkttal  Ctclo-  limits,  and  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  life  while 

p^DiA.  for  1871,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  it  lasted.    He  was  Jealous  of  the  future  life,  he 

number  of  Friends  in  the  United  States  in  grudged  every  drop  of  feeling  that  was  spilled 

that  year  was  only  755  more  than  it  was  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  and  lost  on  the  other 

twenty  years  before.  side.    This  world  was  rich  enough  for  him, 

FEUERBACH,  Ludwio  Marib,  a  German  and  ought  to  be  rich  enough  for  anybody ;  fjid 

philosopher  of  the  so-called  younger  Hegelian  to  see  it  neglected,  misused,  flouted,  made  him 

school,  born  at  Anspach,  in  Bavaria,  Jmy  28,  heart-sick.    Feuerbach's  first  published  work 

1804 ;  died  at  Hanau  in  Hesse^Cassal,  Septem-  (after  his  thesis  above  named)  was  ^^  Thoughts 
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on  Death  and  Immortality/'  published  anony- 
mously at  Nuremberg,  in  1830.  This  indicated 
his  revolt  from  orthodoxy,  and  it  was  followed 
by  "  History  of  Modern  Philosophy  from  Lord 
Bacon  to  Spinoza,''  in  1888;  *^Abelard  and 
Heloise,"  1884;  *^  Summary  Development  and 
Criticism  of  the  Philosophy  of  Leibnitz,"  1837 ; 
"Peter  Bayle  at  his  most  Interesting  Moments 
for  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  Humanity/' 
1838;  "Philosophy  and  Christianity,"  1839; 
''  The  Essence  of  Christianity,'*  1841 :  "  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Future,"  1843 ;  "  The  Es- 
sence of  the  Faith  in  the  Mind  of  Luther,"  1844 ; 
"TheEssence  of  Religion,"  1846;  '*Theogony," 


1857.  These  works  were  enlarged  and  slightly 
modified  by  subsequent  productions  of  his  rest- 
less pen ;  but  they  remain  the  principal  monu- 
ments of  his  critical  researches.  As  he  re- 
solved theology  into  anthropology,  the  philos- 
ophy of  religion  into  psychology,  and  the 
absolute  into  the  final  subjective  spirit,  he  was 
accused  of  atheism  by  the  theologians,  and 
found  himself  attacked  by  numerous  other 
philosophers.  His  works  were  collected  and 
published  in  nine  volumes  in  Leipsic,  in 
1846-'57,  and  some  of  them  have  been  trans- 
lated and  published  in  England  by  George 
Eliot  (Mrs.  G.  H.  Lewes). 


G 

GAUTIER,  TafiopHiLB,  a  poet,  critic,  and  all  his  other  works.    It  was  a  brilliant  but  in- 
norelist  of  the  French  romantic  school,  born  tensely  licentious  fiction,  and  with  the  bravado 
at  Tarves,  August  31,  1811;  died  in  Paris,  of  daring  and  lustful  youth  (he  was  but  twenty- 
October  ^,  1872.    He  was  brought  to  Paris  four  when  he  published  it)  he  defied  alike  the 
when  only  three  years  old,  was  educated  at  critics  and  the  moralists  in  his  preface.    *^  It 
the  College  Charlemagne,  became  enamoured  was,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  ^^  the  most 
with  the  study  of  the  old  French,  in  which  he  brilliant  novel  ever  written  under  the  direct 
foand  a  hearty  sympathizer  in   Gerard  de  inspiration  of  the  devil."    He  lived  to  regret 
Nerval.   After  leaving  college,  Gautier  deter-  most  bitterly  ever  having  written  it.    Later 
mined  to  become  a  great  painter,  and  entered  in  life  he  published  seven  or  eight  other  novels 
the  studio  of  Rioult  to  acquire  the  art.    He  of  very  considerable  merit,  and  not  marred  by 
Boon  became  convinced  that  he  was  not  in-  such  gross  moral  blemishes  as  bis  earlier  ones, 
tended  for  an  artistic  career,  and  turned  his  While  one  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  PressCy 
attention  to  poetry.    This  was  in  1830,  the  he  made  extensive  journeys  in  Spain,  Italy, 
era  when  the  production  of  Victor  Hugo's  and  the  East,  and  published  his  observations 
"  Hemani "  was  the  signal  for  an  almost  bloody  in  "Across  the  Mountains,"  2  vols.,   1843; 
contest  between  classicism  and  romanticism.  "Zigzags,"  1845;  "Italy,"  1862;  and  "Con- 
Oaatier  was  one  of  the  most  redoubtable  cham-  stantinople,"  1854.    In  association  with  others 
pions  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  contributed  largely  he  also  prepared  a  "  History  of  Painters"  and 
to  his  triumph.    Id  1830  he  published  his  first  "  Treasures  of  Art  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
volume,  "  Poesies,"  which  he  followed  in  1832  Russia."    In  1866  he  left  the  Bresse,  and  be- 
with  the  charming  poetical  legend  of  "  Al-  came  director  of  the  literAry /euilleton  of  the 
bertus."    The  same  year,  though  but  twenty-  Moniteur^  and  dramatic  critic  to  that  paper, 
one  year^  of  age,  he  became  associate  editor  and  in  1869  took  the  same  position  on  the  new 
with  Gerard  de  Nerval  of  La  Frarice  LittS-  Journal  OMeiel,  being  also  most  of  the  time 
raire^  and  in  the  two  years  following  contrib-  editor-in-chief  of  the  Artiste,    In    1858  M. 
uted  to  it  a  series  of  critical  articles  on  the  Gautier  was  appointed  an  officer  of  the  Le- 
poets  of  the  times  of  Louis  XIII.,  subsequently  gion  of  Honor ;  in  1863  he  was  made  the  re- 
repnhlished  in  two  volumes  under  the  title  of  cipient  of  a  pension  from  the  Imperial  Govem- 
"  The  Grotesques."    He  was  successively  asso-  ment,  which  was  ever  ready  to  compensate 
elated  with  De  Nerval  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  few  literary  men  who  would  lend  them- 
the  ReviLe  de  Paris,  the  Artiste,  the  Charter  of  selves  to  its  defence.   In  1868  he  was  appointed 
1830,  and,  finally  of  the  Presse,  and,  after  this  librarian  to  the  Princess  Mathilde.    For  many 
^adpassedinto  the  hands  of  Emilede  Girardin,  years  M.  Gautier  was  a  constant   candidate 
he  continued  for  twenty  years  to  contribute  to  whenever  there  was  a  vacancy  for  a  member- 
it  articles  on  art  and  dramatic  criticism,  though  ship  in  the  French  Academy,  and  had  the  mer- 
iting at  the  same  time  for  the  Eemte  aes  tification  every  time  of  seeing  men  greatly  hia 
-0«a  Mondes,  the  Musee  des  Families,  etc.,  inferiors  preferred  to  him,  his  "  Mademoiselle 
®^.   In  1838,  Gautier  published  a  new  poem  de  Maupin"  being  constantly  brought  up  to  his 
of  CTeat  originality  and  power,  "The  Comedy  discredit,  and  his  truckling  to  the  imperial 
of  Death;"  and,  with  that  versatility  of  talent  usurpation  being  also  used  against  him.    At 
U^' vbich  he  was  so  remarkable,  produced  a  length,  in  1869,  he  was  elected,  after  long  and* 
half-score  of  novels  in  the  course  of  ten  or  repeated  ballotings. 

twelve  years,  and  half  a  dozen  vaudeviUes  and       GEOGRAPHIC AJ.  EXPLORATIONS  AND 

ballets.    One  of  his  novels,  "  Mademoiselle  de  DISCOVERIES  IN  1873.    With  few  excep- 

«aupin,'Mn  two  volumes,  published  in  1836,  in-  tions,  the  geographical  record  of  1872  will  be 

tucted  a  greater  stain  upon  his  reputation  than  occupied  in  chronicling  discoveries  made,  par- 
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tiallx  at  least,  in  1871,  bat  of  which  there  their  pnblications  tHe  past  year,  includiDg  one 
was  no  pnblished  acconnt  anti]  the  summer  or  hy  the  last-named  geographer,  of  the  lake- 
autumn  of  1872,  and  in  some  cases  not  until  region  of  Central  Africa,  showing  the  routes 
the  winter  of  1873.  Some  actiyitj  has  been  of  Livingstone  for  six  years,  as  well  as  those 
manifested  in  arctic  exploration,  new  expe-  of  Stanley  and  all  previous  explorers,  arc  in- 
ditions  having  been  sent  from  Germany,  Swe-  dications  of  great  progress  in  this  all-importftDt 
den,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Private  explorers  department  of  geographical  science, 
were  at  work  from  Norway,  from  Scotland,  The  losses,  by  death,  of  eminent  contribn- 
and  from  Denmark,  some  of  whom  had  reached  tors  to  geographical  knowledge,  were  less  tban 
a  higher  latitude  than  had  previously  been  in  most  former  years.  Of  General  Francis 
attained,  had  explored  Gillis  Land  and  King  Rawdon  Chesnet,  the  explorer  of  the  £u- 
CarPs  Land,  which  prove  not  to  be  the  same,  phrates  and  Tigris,  and  of  the  Red  Sea  naTi- 
had  circumnavigated  Novaya  Zemlaya,  and  gation,  the  pioneer  of  the  Overland  route  lo 
made  many  interesting  discoveries.  But  little  India,  and  ever  the  zealous  geographer,  ve 
has  been  heard  from  our  own  expedition  under  have  spoken  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  He 
Captain  C.  F.  HalL  ^In  Montana,  Dakota,  died  February  1st.  (See  Chzsnet,  General 
Colorado,  and  Arizona,  the  work  of  explora-  Fbanois  Rawdon.) 

tion  has  gone  forward  unceasingly,  and  has  James  Chapman,  a  South- African  traveller, 

been  rewarded    with    many  interesting  dis-  and  author  of  two  or  three  volumes  on  tbe 

coveries.      In  South  America  the  Southern  South -African  region,  where  he  had  been  tbe 

affluents  of  the  Amazons  and  its  tributaries  companion  of  Livingstone,  Gordon  Cumming, 

have  been  opened  to  steam-navigation,  and  Anderson,  and   Thomas  Raines,  died  at  Da 

by  a  number  of  well-planned  railways  the  Toit^s  Pan,  in  the  Diamond  Fields,  Februarjr 

heart  of  the  South  American  Continent  is  put  6,  1872.    His    **  Travels   in    the  Interior  of 

in  easy  communication  with  the  commercial  South  Africa,"  published  in  1868,  to  wbicb 

world. .  In  Asia  there  seems  to  be  oompara-  we  have  made  reference  in  former  volumes  of 

tively  little  left  to  discover ;  only  the  filling  in  the  Ai^nual,  were  interesting,  and  added  mate- 

of  some  details  of  the  picture — ^the  courses  of  rially  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  tbit 

rivers,  the  heights  of  mountains,  and  the  eleva-  region.    He  had  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Eojal 

tion  of  mountain-passes ;  the  position  of  lakes,  Geographical  Socie^  since  1867. 

of  deserts,  of  lofty  and  arid  plams,  and  the  num-  John  Poweb,  C.  E.,  f6r  many  years  a  resi- 

bers  and  characteristics  of  some  of  the  many  dent  of  Central  America,  and  the  proprietor 

nomadic  tribes,  whose  habitations  are  mainly  of  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald^  died  in  £ng- 

in  tents,  though  some  of  them  are  gathered  land,  May  18,  1872,  in  the  51st  year  of  bis 

from  time  to  time  in  the  walled  towns  of  Cen-  age.    He  was  a  native  of  Youghal,  Ireland. 

tral  Asia.    We  weary  of  these  monotonous  but  had  been  actively  engaged  in  literary  and 

details,  and  turn  to  other  lands,  like  those  scientific  pursuits,  and  the  management  of  bis 

of  the  African  Continent,  where  there  is  more  paper  for  many  years.    He  had  been  a  Fellow 

variety.    Here  we  hear  that  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  since  ISM, 

withhislittlearmy,  is  pushing  southward  tow-  and  had  published,  in  1868,  "A  Description 

ard  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and,  thanks  to  our  of  the  Province  of  Sancto  Domingo  del  Darien 

countryman,  Staidey,  who  either  found  Living-  in  1754,  translated  from  the  Original  in  tbe 

stone,  or  was  found  by  him,  we  are  once  more  National  Archives  of  Bogotd,"  and  sevenl 

in  communication  with  that  veteran  explorer,  smaller  geographical  works.    He  wa's  engaged 

Still  farther  South,  Eiliman-djaro  has  been  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  a  work  upon  tbe 

ascended,  and  itoim  its  lofty  summit  the  lakes  '*  History  and  Material  Progress  of  Central 

and  rivers  of  Central  Africa  glittered  in  the  America  and  the  A^oining  Countries.'^ 

sun ;  while  south  of  the  Zambezi,  and  between  Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  narrative  of 

that  river  and  the  Limpopo,  not  only  have  the  discoveries  of  the  year,  we  jpve  a  list  of  the 

gold  and  diamonds  been   largely  discovered,  most  important  contributions  to  geograpbioal 

but  the  ruins  of  a  great  city,  which  may  prove  science  published  in  this  country  during  1^72. 

to  be  the  Ophir  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  Queen  oovebwxvt  publicatioks. 

of  Sheba^s  capital,  or  something  else.  U.  S.  Geolo^i^ical  Survev  of  Montana  and  Adjacent 

One  feature  of  geographical  progress  the  Territory.    By  Prof  F.  V.Hayden.       ,-^^„vc„. 

•v«+  ^«-«  k«-  K«««   ♦uJr^ilo*  «^«n^^^  <«  ^1,—  U-  S-  Geological  Survey  of  Colorado  and  NevrMex- 

past  year  has  been,  the  great  advance  in  char-  .^^    ^   p^^^j.  y  g  J^l^„ 

tography.    The  completion  of  an    elaborate  U.S.  Geological  Survey  of  Wyoming  and  Contigu- 

Aflas  and  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,  and  ous  Territory.    By  Prof.  F.  V.  Havden. 

of  two  or  three  maps  of  the  same,  the  exten-  U.  S.  Ge^ogical  Survey  of  Nebraska:  Fintl  Ke- 

eive  map  of  Western  Asia,  now  in  preparation  ^p^glimma     fif 'ort  wnc  roimr  Explorations  and 

by  the  East  Indian  Council  of  tlie  British  Surveys  in 'Sevada  ond^rilSna.    By  Fi«^t-Lieuten- 

Government ;  the  extensive  and  beautiful  maps  ant  George  M.  Wheeler. 

of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  India;  the  ReportoftheCliief  Siffnal-Offlcerof  the  WarPe- 

large  accession  to  the  maps  of  the  Admiralty  partment.    By  General  A.  J.  Myer. 

survey,  and  the  new  atlases  and  single  maps,  Geological  Survey "l^f  Ohi^.^'ly  Prof.  J.  S.  >V' 

of  rare  perfection  and  elegance,  which  Kiepert,  )jerry,  State  Geologist. 

Ton  SprQner,  and  Petermann,  have  added  to  Geological  Survey  of  Indiana, 
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nox  FRiTATB  80UB0K8.  thiis   coiifltantlj,   by  a  vertical   motion,  ap- 

Wonders  of  the  Yosemite  VnUey.    By Kneo^  proaohed  the  sarfaoe,  whioh  it  reached  near 

Und.  the  equator,  and  thus  became  the  upper  or  au- 

CaUfomia:   A  Book  for  TraveUera  and  Setflera.  ^pficial  layer  of  watera,  whioh  rushed  toward 

By  Charles  Nordhoflf.  jno.i*vii«  i«/«*  v*  "*»^^f>  «utuu  *"f**2r  '^""*" 

Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  By  Clarence  *»«  pole  to  supply  the  place  of  the  colder 

Kin>;.  waters  which  flowed  in  the  contrary  airection. 

Illustrated  Library  of  Travels.    Wonders  of  the  He  believes  that  these  waters  flowing  toward 

Yellowstone.    By  James  Richardson.  the  poi^g  ^re  deflected  in  their,  course— east- 

iBthmus  of  Tehuantepec.    By  — -  8keel.  ^  .     ^    northern  hemisphere,  westward 

Santo  Domingo,  Past  and  Present,  with  a  Glance  .  "J^         Tr     ""*«;"^*"  "«"j»of"J'*''»  fi^o*,™***^ 

at  Hayti.    By  Samnel  Hazard.  Ml  the  southern— by  the  earth's  diurnal  revolu- 

Conda  and  Coral  Islands.    By  James  D.  Dana,  tion  on  its  axis.     This  theory  was  strongly 

LL.  D.  combated  by  Mr.  OroU,  a  ScotEish  geologist, 

The  Ocean,  Atmosphere,  and  Life.    By  EUs^  ^^^  Captain  Bpratt,  R.  N.,  an  experienced  hy- 

TrSveU  around  the  World.     By  Hon.  W.  H.  drographer.    During  the  year  1872  Dr.  Car- 

Seward.  penter  lias  been  engaged  in  further  observa- 

The  Desert  of  the  Exodus.  By  Prof.  £.  H.  Palmer,  tions  and  experiments  in  the  Mediterranean 

Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  By  Bev.  -.—  Harman.  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  very  recently 

H  M  sLS^    Livingstone  in  Central  Africa.    By  ^  ^he  Pacific  Ocean,  aU  of  which,  he  contends, 

illMtrated  Library  of  Travels:   South   Africa,  confirm  his  theories.     He  has  demonsU^ed 

Edited  by  Bayard  Taylor.  that  the  superficial  layec  of  warm  water  is  not 

Station  Life  in  New  Zealand.    By  Lady  Barker.  less  than  500  fathoms  (=s  8,000  feet)  in  thick- 

ATLASES  AKD  MAPS.  n6ss ;  and,  by  his  observations  in  the  Mediter- 

Asher  and  Adams's  Commeroial  and  Statistical  ranean,  whose  waters  are  cut  oflT  from  com- 

Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,  ©Jo.      ^   ^     ^  .    ,  munication  with  the  deeper  stratum  of  the  At- 

StL^d  T^^S^ks     ^  ^  ^"    ^^  ^*"^^°  **y  ^^^  ^^«®  **  *^®  entrance  of  the 
"  The  United  States  of  America : »»  a  collection  straits  of  Gibraltar,  he  has  shown  that  the 
of  facts,  dates,  and  statistics,  to  go  with  the  above.  waters  in  that  sea  have  a  temperature  of  from 
Moateith's  Comprehensive  Geographv.  54**  to  56**  Fahr.,  at  depths  between  1,600  and 
Patnam;sMerj»ntile  Map  of  the  World.  1  900  fathoms,  at  which  depths  the  Atlantic, 
Petrr^"^^^""^^^^^^^^  nnder  the  same  parallels,  has  a  temperature 
eoveriosfrom  1800  to  1872,  including  Livinfiratone's  nearly  twenty  degreee  lower. 
Koutes,  Stanley's,  Baker's,  Grant  and  SpekeMs.  I.  ABOTto  Explorations  and  DisooYEiOBa. 
vAQAziNEs  AND  PSBI0DI0AL8.  »-As  In  former  years,  the  record  of  polar  ex- 
Illustrated  Travels:  Edited  by  H.  W.  Bates,  As-  peditions,  in  1872,  is  one  of  great  failures  and 
sistant  Secretary  of  Royal  Geographical  Society.  small  successes.      It  is  now  two-thirds  of  a 
Scribner's  Monthly  :  Geomphical  articles  on  the  century  since  Scoresby  reached  N.  lat.  81^  80' 
lellowstone.  New  Zealand,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir-  ^^  ♦v«l»^.»i.u  ^^  q*vU«k1.,.a»   ^-^a  :«  *i^o>*  \^^rA 
ginia,  the  New  South,  etc.  f^)*^®  ^o™  ^^  Spitzbergen,  and  m  that  longi- 
Harper's  Monthly:  Numerous  geographical  articles.  *«de  no  other  explorer  has  attained  a  higher 
Appletons'  Journal :  Hanv  geographical  articles.  point  since.    Twenty-one  years  later,  in  182T, 
Ploturea(^ue  America:  Giving  views  and  letter-  Oaptain  Parry  reached,  by  way  of  Smith's 
press  descriptions  of  aU  sections  of  the  United  Sutes.  Sound,  the  latitude  of  82**  46'  N.  lat.,  in  longi- 
Having  thus  indicated  the  growing  interest  tude  70°  W.  from  Greenwich ;  and,  though 
in  geographical  science  in  the  United  States,  Kane  and  Hayes  both  approached  this  point, 
we  proceed  with  our  usual  brief  narrative  of  neither  they  nor  any  one  else  has  ever  passed, 
the  explorations  of  the  year :  it.    Yet,  every  year,  expedition  after  expedi- 
We  begin,  as  heretofore,  with  the  Oobans,  tion  sets  forth,  fully  persuaded  that  they  shall 
and  especially  with  the  progress  of  explora-  be  able  to  penetrate  to  the  pole  either  by  the 
tion  and  discovery  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.    We  navigation  of  that  open  Polar  Sea,  in  which 
panse  a  moment,  however,  to  allude  to  some  so  many  of  them  believe,  or,  if  they  have  their 
investigations  prosecuted  during  the  year  by  doubts  of  that,  by  dog-sledges,  by  reindeer- 
Dr.  W.  B.  Oarpenter,  relative  to  oceanic  our-  teams,  or  by  sealskin,  birch,  or  rubber  boats. 
rents.    Id  the  Ajtitual  Otolop/Bdia  for  18T1  Each  year,  too,  records  their  failure  in  their 
a  brief  statement  was  made  of  Dr.  Oarpen-  great  object,  either  fh>m  pack-ice,  ice-floes, 
ter^B  theories.     He  holds  that  the  warmth  icebergs,  or  pitiless  storms ;  and,  though  we 
of  the  surface-water  in  high  northern  lati-  may  ^roire   the  pluck  which  has  enabled 
tndes  is  due,  not  to  the  action  of  the  Gulf  them  to  undergo  such  exposure^  and  snffer- 
Stream  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Enro-Siwo  in  ings,  without  attaining  to  the  success  of  46 
the  Pacific,  nor  to  the  action  of  the  trade-  or  67   years  ago,  we   can   hardly   restrain 
winds  in  driving  the  heated  waters  of  the  the  inquiry,  "What  is  gained  by  all  these 
equator  northward,  but  to  what  he  terms  the  toils  and  expenses?"    Still,  we  must  admit 
true  o(^eanic  circulation,  namely,  the  constant  that  there  is  »ame  gain.     The  great  object 
underflow  of  intensely  cold  water  from  the  is  never  attained,  but  some  contributions  are 
arctic  region  along  the  bed  of  the  oceans,  made  to  science  by  each  expedition,  and  by- 
which,  in  its  course  toward  the  equator,  was  and-by  the  oft-debated  question  will  be  solved 
^adnally  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  ocean-  whioh  is  the  best  or  most  practicable  route  for 
n^  below  and  the  warmer  water  above,  and  reaching  the  north-pole.     Duiing  the  year 
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1872,  four  public  expeditions  and  nine  or  ten  have  no  definite  intelligence  of  the  sncceas 

private  ones  were  fitted  out  for  the  polar  re-  or  failure  of  the  European  government  ex- 

gions ;  while  one  American  expedition  (Hallos)  peditions,  private  explorers  have  made  some 

was  still  in  the  field,  and  an  English  expedi-  discoveries  aud  attained  to   some  successes 

tion  is  preparing  for  the  spring  of  1878.    The  which  have    given    new   encouragement  to 

four  public  or  Government  expeditions  were :  the  advocates  of  polar  expeditions  by  way 

the  Austro-Hungarian,  under  the  command  of  of  Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlja.    In  ihc 

Captain  Weyprecht   and   Lieutenant  Payer,  summer  and  autumn  of  1871,  a  Norwegian 

already  favorably  known  for  their  previous  whaling-captain,  Elling  Carlsen,  succeeded  in 

experience.      This  was   accompanied  by  an  circumnavigating   Novaya  Zemlya   and  an- 

Italian  steamship,  sent  out  by  the  Italian  Gov-  chored  in  Ice-haven  (N.  lat.  about  75"  40', 

emment — ^its  destination  was  the  north  coast  E.  long,  about  68°  10\),  oq  the  southera,  or, 

of  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  thence,  if  they  found  an  rather,  southeastern  shore  of  the  eastemmost 

open  sea  northward,  to  the  pole ;  the  Swedish  of  the  large  islands  composing  Novaya  Zem- 

expedition,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Nor-  lya,  on  September  7, 1871.    Here  he  discov- 

denskiold,  who,  for  the  sixth  time,  has  pene-  ered  a  house  built  of  ship's  timbers,  stand- 

trated  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North.    He  ing  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  about  100  yards 

has  two  ships,  one  of  them,  however,  rather  a  from  the  water.    It  was  82  feet  long  by  SO 

tender  than  an  exploring-vessel.    He  carries  a  broad,  and  proved  to  be  the  house  erect^  by 

house  of  seven  rooms,  ample  stores,  and  forty  the  famous  Dutch  navigator  WiUem  Barents, 

or  fifty  reindeer,  with  the  necessary  provender,  who  after  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reach 

and  their  Lapp  drivers ;  and,  making  his  winter  Cathay,  or  China,  by  a  northeast  passage,  was 

quarters  at  Mossy  Bay,  in  one  of  the  Seven  shipwrecked  at  this  point  on  his  third  voyage, 

Islands,  north  of  Spitzbergen,  proposes  in  the  and  whose  crew  passed  the  winter  of  1596-'d7 

winter  and  spring  of  1873  to  attempt  a  sledge-  in  this  house.     Barents  himself  died  in  his 

journey  toward  the  pole,  probably  by  way  of  boat  on  June  19,  1596,  but  twelve  of  the  snr- 

the  recently  rediscovered  Gillis  Land  which  vivors,  after  passing  tne  winter  in  this  place, 

stretches  an  unknown  distance  in  that  direc-  escaped  and  returned  to  Holland,  and  the  sto- 

tion.    The  Russian  Government  sent  out  two  ry  of  their  hardships  was  recorded,  and  pnh- 

expeditions :  one  from  Archangel  toward  the  lished  with  rude  woodcuts  in  Holland  about 

northern  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  thence  a.  d.  1600.      On  landing  and  entering  this 

northward  as  fiir  as  possible ;  the  other  from  house,  which  had  been  for  275  years  without 

the  Yenisei  River,  wnich  it  was  to  descend,  an   inhabitant,  Captain  Carlsen    found  asd 

and,   circumnavigating    the    Novaya  Zemlya  brought  away  numerous  relics   which  fnllr 

islands,  sail  northward  to  Gillis  Land  and  re-  identified  it  as  the  home  of  Barents's  crew, 

turn  to  Archangel.  These  relics  were  purchased  by  the  Govern- 

Of  Captain  0.  F.  Hall,  the  leader  of  our  ment  of  the  Netherlands. 
American  expedition  in  search  of  the  north-  A  contribution  to  geographical  science  of 
pole,  who  sailed  from  New  York  in  July,  1871,  greater  importance  than  this  was  mode  bj 
we  have  very  little  information,  and  that  lit-  Captain  Nils  Jansenf,  a  Norwegian  whaling- 
tie  not  very  satisfactory.  Before  the  Polaris  captain,  who  in  a  little  twenty-six-ton  vessel, 
reached  Upernavik,  on  the.  Greenland  coast,  cruising  to  the  east  of  Spitzbergen,  in  the  sum- 
there  had  been  a  disagreement  between  Cap-  mer  of  1872,  found  the  whole  region  free  from 
tain  Hall  and  a  portion  of  the  scientific  staff,  ice,  and,  running  into  one  of  the  bays  of  King 
which  led  to  their  leaving  the  expedition.  CarPsLand,  the  situation  of  which  has  been  so 
Captain  Hall  proceeded  on  his  way,  however,  frequently  disputed  and  which  was  long  con- 
and  was  heard  from,  at  Tossac  or  Tussu-issao  founded  with  Gillis  or  Gillies  Land,  went  on 
Island,  a  short  distance  above  Upernavik,  being  shore  and  ascended  a  mountain  of  considcr- 
tlie  last  Danish  station  on  the  coast,  on  the  able  height,  whence  he  saw  the  ocean  lying  to 
24th  of  August,  1871,  when  he  was  just  de-  tho  east  and  northeast  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
parting  for  the  northern  regions,  with  very  reach,  and  entirely  free  from  ice.  Far  to  the 
high  hopes  of  the  future.  Dr.  Emil  Bessels,  a  north-northwest  was  what  seemed  to  be  land, 
German  scientist,  who  remained  with  him,  supposed  to  be  the  real  Gillies  Land,  the 
wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Dr.  Petermann,  at  shores  of  which  no  man  has  yet  reached. 
Gotha,  saying  that  they  bad  taken  on  board  Captain  Jansen  anchored  at  first  in  lat.  79°  8' 
Hans  Heindriok,  an  Esquimaux,  who  had  ao-  N,,  and  long.  80®  15'  E.  from  Greenwich,  and 
companied  Kane  and  Hayes,  but  had  deserted  subsequently  sailed  along  the  coast  for  two 
the  latter  very  shamefully.  He  seems  to  have  days  and  a  night,  and  only  on  the  north  coast 
been  one  of  the  savages  whom  partial  civillza-  was  there  any  ice.  Some  of  his  most  impor- 
tion  had  spoiled.  From  this  time,  now  about  tant  discoveries  relate  to  the  fiora  and  fauna 
nineteen  months,  we  have  had  no  certain  in-  of  these  far  northern  lands ;  he  saw  birds, 
formation  of  Hall's  expedition.  The  winter  seals,  and  large  reindeer  in  abundance,  but  he 
of  1873-'73  has  been  one  of  such  exceptional  says  nothing  about  whales.  He  also  saw  great 
severity  in  the  arctic  re^ons  that  serious  piles  of  driftwood  along  the  shore,  some  of 
apprehensions  have  been  entertained  of  the  them  heaped  twenty  feet  above  high-water 
£ate  of  the  Polaris.    Meanwhile,  although  we  mark;  a  careful  observation  of  this  drift  would 
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Bcarcelj  fail  to  materially  enlarge  onr  Imowl-  Soathem  Hemispliere.    Their  vast  extent  in 
edge  of  the  cnrrents  of  the  arctic  seas,  a  some  portions  of  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens  was 
knowledge  for  the  lack  of  which  mnch  effort  a  surprise  even  to  Agassiz,  whose  thorough 
has  been  wasted.     Oaptain  Altman  had  ap-  mastery  of  the  whole  science  of  glaciers  is 
preached  this  King  CarPs  Land  in  1871,  and  uneqodQed.    Two  points  of  great  Interest  in 
reported  that  it  was  entirely  free  from  ice.  reference  to  glacial  action  were  settled,  viz. : 
He  believed  that  there  were  three  large  and  that  the  great  glaciers  of  the  soathem  portion 
five  small  islands,  lying  about  79^  8'  N.  lat.,  of  Soath  America  did  not  come  from  the  An- 
and  32°  17'  E.  long,  from  Greenwich.  Oaptain  des,  bnt  had  forced  their  way  northward  from 
Jansen  reports  that  there  is  bnt  one  large  the  south — from  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  from 
island,  which  is  much  indented  with  bays  and  the  sloping  sides  of  t^e  water-passages  or 
caves,  and  some  small  islands.    The  explora-  natural  canals  which  stretch  northward  on 
tion  of  these  seas  and  those  farther  east — ^to  the  the  western  side  of  Patagonian  Chili,  and  ex- 
north  of  Novaya  Zemlya — ^has  been  actively  tended  formerly  up  the  low-lying  valley  be- 
maintained  by  these  Norwegian  sailors  daring  tween  the  coast-range  and  the  Andes,  between 
the  last  two  years.    Dr.  Petermann  has  criti-  Talcahuano  and  Santiago,  coming  in  all  cases 
cally  examined  the  logs  of  eight  Norwegian  from  the  south ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  some 
whalmg-captains,  and  two  or  three  German  instances  these  glaciers  have  formed  and  have 
sailors,  all  of  whom  have  within  a  year  and  a  carried  the  drift  over  a  stratum  Of  volcanic 
half  sailed  over  the  arctic  seas  north  of  No-  lava — ^showing  that  this  glacial  action  is  much 
vaja  Zemlya,  some  of  them  going  as  far  north  more  recent  than  had  usually  been  supposed, 
as  77^  30',  and  all  report  the  sea  as  free  from  The  Hassler  was. detained  at  Talcahuano,  Cal- 
ice  at  least  to  that  high  latitude  as  late  as  lao,  and  Panama,  for  repairs,  and  the  scientifio 
October  15th,  and  with  unmistakable  traces  party  made  good  use  of  their  time  in  exploring 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  a  higher  temperature  the  vicinity  of  those  placea    They  arrived  in 
of  the  sea,  and  ^est  India  fruits  tossea  ashore  San  Francisco  late  in  August,  and  were  ae- 
on the  i^uids.    Thousands  of  white  whales  corded  a  most  hearty  reception  there.    The 
sported  in  the  sea  to  the  eastward,  and,  so  far  work  of  the  expedition  may  be  summed  up  in 
as  any  appearance  of  ice  went,  there  seemed  a  very  careM  and  constant  observation  of  the 
little  to  prevent  a  vessel  from  sailing  through  temperatures  of  the  sea,  from  Boston,  through 
to  Behring's  Straits  in  one  summer.     The  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens,  to  Panama,  by  Oonnt 
Anatro  -  Hungarian  expedition,  under   Wey-  Pourtales;   observations  on  glaciers,  alret^dy 
precht  and  Payer,  is  now  in  those  seas,  and  referred  to,  by  Prof.  Agassiz ;   astronomical 
there  seems  quite  as  much  reason  to  expect  a  and  meteorological  observations  by  other  mem- 
good  result  from  their  explorations  as  from  bers  of  the  scientific  corps;  botanical  and  eth- 
those  of  any  of  the  exploring  expeditions,  nological  observations  and  collections  in  great 
Br.  Petermann  has  seen  his  theory  confirmed  profusion,  and  the  largest  collection  of  zoo- 
that  there  was  at  least  an  equal  chance  for  logical  specimens,  in  every  department,  ever 
reaching  high  latitudes  unobstructed  by  ice,  to  made  in  this  country ;  so  large,  indeed,  that 
the  north  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  with  the  route  Prof.  Agassiz  is  in  despair  for  room  to  bestow 
on  which  English   and  American  explorers  them.    The  Coast  Subvey  has  been,  in  other 
have  insisted — by  way  of  Smith's  Sound.  The  directions,  contributing  largely  to  the  advance- 
English  geographers,  however,  reftise  to  be  ment  of  geographical  science,  having  made 
convinced,  and  another  expedition,  to  be  fitted  progress,  during  the  year  1872,  in  its  survey 
out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sherrard  Os-  of  almost  every  portion  of  our  coast,  and  thus 
borne,  is  to  start  in  the  spring  or  early  sum-  rendered  inestimable  advantages  to  our  com- 
mer  of  1873  for  Smith's  Sound.  merce ;  and  in  its  commencement  of  a  geodetic 
In  the  AmniAL  CvoLOPiBDiA  for  1871,  refer-  survey  of  prominent  stations  in  the  interior, 
ence  was  made  to  the  voyage  of  the  Hassler,  a  to  connect,  as  by  a  net-work,  its  accurately- 
new  coast-survey  steamer,  around  Oape  Horn,  ascertained  positions  on  the  coast  with  the 
and  to  the  scientific  expedition  of  Prof.  Agas-  entire  interior  of  the  country,  and  thus  fur- 
si2  and  a  corps  of  physicists,  in  her,  having  nish  data  for  the  geodetic  and  geological  sur- 
primarily  in  view  the  ichthyology  of  the  South  veys  of  the  several  States.    The  resalts  already 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  with  reference  to  attained  in  these  surveys  show  their  very  great 
their  bearing   on   fossil  ichthyology.     But,  importance.     In  ascertaining  the  exact  me- 
thongh  the  fish  were  the  first  object,  no  de-  ridian  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  it  was  discovered 
partment  of  physical  science  was  neglected  that  in  the  previously-accepted  longitude  of 
in  this  voyage.    Geology,  botany,  zoology  in  that  city  there  was  an  error  of  three  miles, 
general,  physical  geography,  ethnology,  and  and,  consequently,  that  all  previously-drawn 
JWtroQomy,  were  all  embraced  in  its  observa-  maps  of  the  State  or  United  States,  based  on 
^ons.  In  1^6  Straits  of  Magalhaens  and  on  the  the  old  longitude,  were  wrong  to  that  extent, 
"atagonian  coast  on  both  sides,  the  glacier  at  least.    There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
systems  of  that  region  were  fully  explored,  this  error  is  much  increased  in  some  of  the 
*»d  much  valuable   knowledge  acquired  in  States  farther  west,  though  the  longitude  of  St. 
fcgard  to  the  formation,  movement,  and  dis-  Louis  had  previously  been  correctly  determined, 
"itegration  of  the  monster  glaciers  of  the  XL  Nobth  Amesioa. — ^There  are  few  items 
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of  interest  in  British  North  America,  The  map-engravers  and  topographers  had  been  be- 
sorvej  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  throQgh  Western  stowed  npon  it;  the  Goyemment,  Coast,  and 
Canada,  Manitoba,  and  British  Colnmbia,  has  Signal  Service  surveys  and  maps,  the  State 
been  completed,  and,  by  the  aid  of  British  surveys,  the  maps  and  nlans  of  all  the  rail- 
capitalists  and  grants  of  bonds  by  the  Domin-  ways,  the  collections  of  the  topographer  of 
ion  of  Canada,  a  sufficient  sum  raised  to  justify  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  numberle&6 
the  commencement  of  the  enterprise.  The  maps,  plans,  and  surveys  from  private  sourcef 
charter  admits  of  their  running  to  the  United  were  brought  into  requisition  for  it  The  prin- 
States  boundary,  and  connecting,  if  they  find  it  cipal  features  of  novelty  lUid  ezoeUenoe  in  this 
necessary,  with  other  roads  in  the  United  States,  great  atlas  of  sixty  maps  are :  That  all  the  maps 
Rev.  W.  W.  Kirkby,  long  a  missionary  of  of  tlie  United  States  are  drawn  to  one  scale— 20 
the  English  Church  at  the  factories  and  forts  mUes  to  the  inch — and  thus  show,  as  no  large 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  a  geogra-  atlas  of  -this  country  ever  has  done,  the  rela- 
pher  of  known  reputation,  gave  in  the  Church  tive  size  and  territory  of  each  State;  that  the 
Missionary  Intelligencer  of  January,  1872,  a  location  of  all  towns  and  cities  has  been  ad- 
description  of  the  climate,  temperature,  and  justed  to  the  recent  discovery  of  the  previous 
productions  of  the  west  coast  of  Undson^s  Bay,  errors  in  longitude  in  Ohio  and  other  States, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Churchill,  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Sor- 
where  he  had  been  spending  four  or  five  vey,  in  his  recent  geodetic  reconnoissanee  of 
months.  He  had  been,  some  years  before,  the  interior  States,  of  which  we  have  already 
stationed  at  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  Mackenzie  spoken ;  that  all  railway  routes,  either  par- 
River,  and  he  compares  the  climate  of  the  two  tially  or  whc^ly  completed,  are  laid  down,  and 
stations,  and  thus  demonstrates  that  the  iso-  aU  stations  on  them,  thus  obviating  the  neces- 
thermal  lines,  as  the  traveller  approaches  the  sity  of  inserting  all  the  old  post-routes,  now 
west  coast  of  North  America,  tend  rapidly  discontinued ;  that  while  all  important  places, 
northwest,  and  that  the  climate  of  68°  to  65°  and  all  stations  on  the  railways,  are  inserted, 
N.  lat,  on  the  Mackenzie  River,  is  really  milder  the  names  of  unimportant  places  are  left  off 
than  that  of  57°  or  68^  on  the  western  shore  the  maps,  but  inserted,  with  their  location, 
of  Hudson^s  Bay,  and  also  milder  than  that  of  distance,  and  direction  from  the  nearest  rail- 
ed^ to  55°  on  the  eastern  coast  Fort  Churchill  way  station,  in  the  accompanying  gazetteer, 
is  in  N.  lat  about  58°,  five  or  six  miles  from  so  that  their  exact  locality  can  be  immediately 
the  bay,  and  on  a  low  and  marshy  strip  of  ascertained;  that  the  coast-lines  are  laid  down 
land  lying  between  Hayes  and  North  Rivers,  in  exact  conformity  to  the  latest  maps  and 
Fort  Simpson  is  situated  on  the  Mackenzie,  in  charts  of  the  Coast  Survey,  and  maps  of  the 
lat.  about  63°,  on  land  somewhat  higher  and  Dominion  of  Canada  and  its  provincea,  of 
drier.  From  his  tables  we  give  the  following  Alaska,  of  Europe,  of  the  World  on  Mercators 
comparative  record  of  the  average  temperature  projection,  an  exceUent  map  of  the  physical 
of  the  seasons  and  of  the  year  at  these  two  geography  of  the  United  States,  and  also  one 
stations :  of  the  United  States  as  a  wholel  are  added  to 

the  collection  of  State  maps ;  that  the  gazet- 
teer is  a  complete  geographical  index,  giving 
alphabetically,  by  States,  the  name,  location, 
l?:SS5r:£:?:^  =U-  X^  SS  S;S  fA  If^  direction  from  the  ne«;e8t  railw.y-st.- 
— , 1 — _ ' tion,  of  every  city,  town,  village,  and  post- 
Mr.  Kirkby  states  that  at  Fort  Churchill,  on  office,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  while 
the  9th  of  June,  the  ice  was  still  running  in  separate  tables  give  the  population  of  Canada 
the  rivers,  and  that  the  climate  is  so  cold  and  by  counties;  census  statistics  of  population,  ag* 
changeable  that  the  5th  of  June  was  the  first  ricultural  productions,  manufactures,  valna- 
day  of  the  season  which  was  wholly  bright  tions,  taxes,  and  debts,  not  national,  and  of  edn- 
and  clear,  without  excessive  cold  in  some  part  cation,  of  each  State  and  Territory ;  full 
of  the  day.  Even  during  the  summer  months,  statistics  of  all  the  governments  and  conn- 
in  the  warmest  and  sunniest  daj-s,  if  the  wind  tries  of  the  globe,  and  the  population,  in  the 
begins  to  blow  from  the  bay,  there  is  an  imme-  order  of  countries,  of  aU  the  most  important 
diate  change  to  intense  cold.  At  Fort  Simp-  towns  in  the  world.  Of  course,  no  atlas  or 
son,  on  the  contrary,  though  in  so  much  higher  gazetteer  can  ever  be  absolutely  perfect,  bot 
latitude,  the  climate  is  much  milder,  and  the  this  is  a  much  nearer  approximation  to  pc^ 
winds  which  blow  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  fection  than  any  thing  hitherto  published  in 
Mackenzie  River  are  balmy  and  grateftil.  this  country.  There  has  been  also  a  decided 
In  the  Untteb  States  the  year  has  been  improvement  in  the  quality  and  accuracy  of 
marked  by  extraordinary  geographical  activity  the  better  grade  of  mounted  maps  of  tLe 
and  progress.  The  completion,  just  at  the  United  States  and  in  the  atlases  for  the  use  of 
close  of  the  year,  of  Messrs.  Asher  d^  Adamses  schools.  Some  of  the  mounted  maps,  in  care- 
'*  Topographical,  Commercial,  and  Statistical  ful  drawing,  in  fulness  of  detail,  and  tbeir 
Atlas  and  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States  "  is  frequent  revision,  and  in  the  statistical  psm* 
an  event  worthy  of  notice.  Nearly  six  years  phlets  which  accompany  them,  famish  a  rerj 
of  intense  labor  by  a  large  corps  of  experienced  tolerable  substitnte  for  the  more  expensiTe 
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atlases  and  gazetteers.    Beginning,  now,  with  Biver  for  60  miles,  then  a  ship-canal  through 

the  States  on  the  Athmtic  coast,  we  notice  the  swamps  for  4o  miles  to  the  Amazara 

that  that  great  engineering  work,  the  Hoosao  (Withlaoooohee  ?)  River,   85  miles  from  the 

Tnimel,  in  Western  Massachusetts — ^a  work  point  where  it  empties  into  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico 

second  in  extent  onlj  to  the  Mont  Cenis  Tan-  near  Cedar  Keys.    This  makes  the  whole  route 

nel— is  rapidly  approaching  completion.    It  is  262  miles  in  length,  hut  saves  650  miles'  (some 

expected  that  not  only  the  tunnel  hut  the  ap-  of  it  dangerous)  voyaging  around  the  capes 

preaches  to  it  connecting  it  with  the  railways  and  keys  of  the  peninsula.    As  there  are  no 

of  which  it  is  to  form  a  part,  will  he  finished  deep  cuts  required,  a  more  feasible  route  would 

and  in  running  order  by  March  1,  1874.    The  seem  to  be  from  Port  Orange,'  Mosquito  Inlet, 

entire  expenditure  by  the  State,  it  is  estimated,  by  way  of  the  almost  continuous  water-com- 

will  not  exceed  $12,792,234.    The  great  enter-  munication,  through  Indian  River,  St.  John's, 

prise  of  tunnelling  under  tiie  rucks  at  Hellgate,  and  the  chain  of  Takes,  to  the  Withlacoochee 

on  the  East  River,  between  New  York  and  River,  landing  at  the  same  point  with  the 

Long  Inland  City,  is  still  prosecuted  actively,  other,  the  distance  across  being  not  more 

and  will  probably  be  completed  during  1873.  than  175  miles,  with  not  more  than  25  miles 

When  these  mines  or  headings  are  blown  up,  of  canal  to  be  excavated.    A  party  of  four 

they  will  render  the  cliannei  of  the  East  River  naturalists  and  sportsmen,  including  Mr.  Van 

passage  perfectly  safe  for  vessels  of  the  largest  Olinda,  Capttun  Mayne  Reid,  and  a  Mr.  Gordon, 

draught,  and  the  European  steamers  will  prob-  explored  the  Lower  St.  John^s  River,  in  a  large 

ably  prefer  the  sheltered  route  «ia  Long  Island  sau-boat,  in  1871,  in  the  interests  of  naturid 

Soand  to  the  rougher  and  more  dangerous  one  soience,  and  report  that  the  number  of  species 

fia  Sandy  Hook  and  the  Lower  Bay.  of  wading  and  web-footed  birds,  and  indeed  of 

Proceeding  southward,  we  notice,  as  an  event  birds  generally,  is  greater  than  in  any  region 
of  great  importance,  the  completion  of  the  of  equal  size  in  North  America.  They  found 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway,  just  at  the  great  quantities  of  game,  and  several  new  and 
close  of  the  year ;  not  merely  as  affordhig  an-  interesting  varieties  of  fish  and  reptiles,  and 
other  and  shorter  trunk-route  to  the  Ohio  and  made  valuable  observations  in  regard  to  the 
Mississippi  Valleys,  and  so  to  the  Pacific  slope,  climate,  aspect  of  the  country^  productions,  etc. 
bat  because  it  traverses  a  region  almost  wholly  In  the  Ohio  and  Missis^ppi  Valleys,  consid- 
nnknown  hitherto,  and  one  which  is  richer  in  erable  attention  has  been  aroused  the  past  year 
valaable  minerals  than  perhaps  any  other  in  by  the  publication  of  the  geological  surveys 
the  world.  Every  variety  of  iron-ore  known  which  have  been  for  some  years  in  progress 
to  commerce  is  found  along  its  roadway,  and  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  the  geological  recon- 
most  of  them  in  great  abundance :  in  its  west-  noissances  ki  Illinois  and  Iowa.  The  Ohio 
era  division,  along  the  deep  valley  of  the  report  gives  great  prominence  to  the  coal  for- 
Kanawha,  and  in  the  cafion  of  New  River,  mations  and  the  iron-ores  in  the  State,  though 
coal  is  found  in  strata  of  from  26  to  30  feet  other  ores,  minerals,  and  earths,  are  not  over- 
thick,  and  of  the  best  qualities,  lying  nearly  looked.  It  seems  that  in  the  northeastern  and 
horizontal,  and  so  £ar  above  the  track  of  the  extreme  eastern  counties  of  the  State,  there  is 
railway  that  it  can  be  shot  into  the  oars  direct  a  coal,  known  as  the  Mahoning  Valley  Coal, 
from  the  mines.  This  coal  is  partly  cannel,  the  lowest  in  place  of  all  the  coal-seams  of 
of  the  well-known  Breokenridge  and  other  the  State,  which  is  an  excellent  ftimace  or 
varieties,  equal  to  the  Liverpool  cannel;  a  smelting  coal,  very  free  from  sulphur  and 
splint-coal,  pronounced  by  founders  and  iron-  phosphorus,  and  containing  from  58  to  62  per 
masters  nearly  equal  to  charcoal  for  iron-  cent,  of  fixed  carbon.  It  is  the  analogue  of 
making,  and  other  qualities,  similar  in  char-  the  block-coal  of  Indiana,  from  which^  how- 
acter  to  the  Western  Pennsylvania  coals ;  ever,  it  is  separated  by  an  axis  of  elevation, 
limestone,  hydraulic  cement,  petroleum,  salt  or  great  geological  island,  which  forms  the 
of  the  very  best  quality,  excellent  slate,  kaolin,  boundary  between  the  Appalachian  basin  and 
m(tfl,  copper,  and  other  metals,  numerous  me-  the  Dlinois  basin,  which  latter  extends  through 
dicinal  springs  of  high  reputation,  and  vast  the  southwestern  ouarter  of  Indiana.  Besides 
forests  of  the  finest  timber  in  the  United  this  Mahoning  Valley  Coal,  which  now  sup- 
States.  The  cannel-coals  are  already  shipped  plies  nearly  or  quite  half  the  iron-fomaces  of 
to  England,  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  Ohio,  Prof.  Newberry  describes  six  or  seven 
coal  there  rendering  their  exportation  profit-  other  seams  overlying  this  first,  some  of  them 
able.  This  new  railway  must  prove  of  great  cannel  and  others  bituminous,  but,  though 
advantage  to  Richmond  and  Norfolk,  and  will  well  adapted  for  fuel,  and  especially  for  steam- 
oe  connected  with  a  line  of  steamers  from  engines,  having,  witii  one  or  two  exceptions,  too 
these  ports  to  Europe.  It  will  also  build  up  much  sulphur  for  furnace  'or  gas-producing 
&  fine  city  at  Huntington,  its  terminus  on  the  purposes.  There  is,  however,  in  some  locali*- 
Ohio  River.  ties,  a  splint-coal  of  fair  quality,  which  may 

The  old  project  of  a  ship-canal  acres  thes  answer  for  the  furnaces,  though  it  has  as  yet 

Peninsula  of  Florida  has  been  again  revived,  been  found  only  in  moderate  quantity ;  and 

The  route  now  proposed  is,  up  the  St.  John^s  one  or  two  of  the  cannel-coals,  in  some  locali- 

Aiver  127  miles,  thence  up  the  Ocklawaha  ties,  have  been  used  successfully  for  producing 
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gas.  Ohio  is  ricli  in  iron-ores,  though  lacking  the  continent.  From  it  flow  the  waters  of 
some  of  the  kinds  necessary  for  the  production  the  Missouri,  Columbia,  and  Colorado.  The 
of  the  best  qualities  of  iron  and  stee].  But  passes  are  as  follows:  Targee  or  East  Pass, 
these  are  brought  in  large  quantities  from  Lake  6,600  feet  elevation,  forming  one  of  the  great 
Superior,  New  Jersey,  ana  Missouri.  In  the  gate-ways  to  the  Madison  Valley  and  the 
southwestern  quarter  of  Indiana,  there  is  an  sources  of  the  Yellowstone ;  Henry ^s  or  South 
extensive  deposit  of  this  block-coal,  of  great  Pass,  about  6,000  feet,  opening  into  Snake 
purity,  and  £"00  from  sulphur  and  phospho-  River  Valley,  one  of  the  largest  affluents  of 
rus.  Indiana  is  not  rich  in  the  best  iron-  the  Columbia;  Red  Rock  or  West  Pass, 
ores,  but  brings  her  iron-ore  from  Missouri  and  6,800  feet,  connecting  the  great  valley  of 
Lake  Superior  (except  the  brown  hematites,  the  Jefferson  Branch ;  and  Madison  or  Sooth 
of  which  there  is  a  partial  supply  in  the  State),  Pass,  opening  into  the  lower  Madison.  All  are 
and  smelts  it,  by  the  aid  of  this  coal,  at  a  cost  so  smooth  and  low  that  a  carriage  may  be 
not  exceeding  85  to  86  dollars  per  ton.  This  drawn  over  them  at  full  speed,  and  there  are 
discovery  of  the  block-coal  has  greatly  in-  no  obstructions  to  a  railroad  over  either  of 
creased  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  State,  them.  A  new  geyser  basin  was  found,  and 
In  other  mineral  products  Indiana  is  not  be-  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  several  points 
hind  her  sister  States.  Mineral  paints,  ochres,  were  accurately  fixed.  Explorations  have  also 
the  finer  kinds  of  clay,  and  various  kinds  of  been  made  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Yellow- 
building-stone,  are  plentiful.  stone,  and  among  the  mountains  of  the  Uintah 
But  the  great  geographical  interest  of  the  range.  The  last-named  region  was  found  emi- 
year  has  centred  in  the  Territories  lyinsin  the  nently  adapted  for  grazing.  It  had  no  impor- 
vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  espe-  tant  mineral  deposits,  and  was  remarkable  for 
cially  in  Montana  and  Idaho,  Utah  and  Wy-  the  absence  of  birds  and  insects, 
oming,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Oiir  space  The  Forty-second  Congress,  at  its  last  aes- 
is  not  sufficient  to  give  in  much  detail  the  re-  sion,  appropriated  $75,000  to  continue  and  re- 
sults of  the  exploring  expeditions  which  trav-  organize  this  survey  of  the  Territories  under 
ersed  these  regions  so  little  known.  The  ex-  the  direction  ofthe  Department  of  the  Interior, 
plorations  of  1871  (described  in  the  Annual  and  it  lias  been  reorganized  under  the  title  of 
Ctclop^dia  for  1871)  in  the  region  about  the  the  "  United  States  Geological  and  Geographi- 
head-waters  of  the  Yellowstone,  Jefferson,  cal  Survey  of  the  Territories,  under  the  De- 
Madison,  and  Gallatin  Rivers,  following  as  pariment  of  the  Interior."  Dr.  F.  V.  Ilayden 
they  did  upon  the  daring  and  perilous  adven-  is  chief  geologist  and  chief  of  the  survey,  and 
turesof  Governor  Langford  and  his  companions  Mr.  James  T.  Gardner  is  chief  geographer, 
of  the  previous  year,  roused  a  deep  interest  The  work  done  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
in  the  region,  and  Congress  set  apart  a  tract  Hay  den,  though  well  done,  has  been  in  de- 
about  52  by  62  miles  square,  containing  8,578  tached  districts,  and  without  connection,  or  a 
square  miles,  as  a  national  park  or  reservation  general  system.  Henceforth  it  will  be  conduct- 
for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  mankind,  to  ed  systematically.  The  field  of  operations,  in 
be  known  as  the  "Yellowstone  National  Park."  1878,  will  be  Colorado  Territory.  The  whole 
This  park  contains  the  Yellowstone  and  sev-  region  will  be  carefully  mapped,  its  geological 
eral  smaller  lakes,  the  Geysers,  the  mineral  and  mineralogical  character  ascertained,  the 
springs,  and  baths  of  the  Yellowstone  and  coal-beds  and  minerals  traced,  and  the  agrical- 
Fire-hole  basins,  and  the  remarkable  falls,  tnral  capacities  of  each  Territory  and  its  me- 
slides,  and  cations  of  that  wonderful  region.-  teorology  thoroughly  investigated. 
To  complete  the  exploration  of  this  interesting  The  War  Department  sent  out,  in  1871  and 
section,  a  second  Government  expedition,  under  1872,  two  exploring  expeditions,  that  of  Clar- 
the  direction  of  the  veteran  geologist,  Prof,  ence  King  on  the  40th  parallel,  of  which  we 
F.  V.  Hayden,  was  sent  out  in  the  summer  of  shall  say  more  presently,  and  that  of  First-Liea- 
1872.  By  this  expedition  a  route  was  surveyed  tenant  George  M.  Wheeler,  which  had  for  its 
from  Ogden,  Utah,  to  Fort  Hall,  Idaho ;  the  object  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  region 
great  Teton  Mountains,  laid  down  on  the  maps  west  of  the  hundredth  meridian,  for  the  par- 
as in  Idaho,  but  found  to  be  thirty  miles  out  pose -of  determining  its  geographical  positions, 
of  place  and  in  the  bounds  of  Wyoming,  were  working  out  carefully  its  topography,  and 
explored ;  and  the  valleys  of  the  Yellowstone  studying  successfully  its  geology,  natural  his- 
were  carefully  examined.  Some  of  the  peaks  tory,  and  climatology.  In  his  preliminary  re- 
of  the  Tetons  were  climbed  by  Mr.  Stevenson  port,  submitted  in  tiie  winter  of  1872,  laen- 
and  Governor  Langford,  though  with  great  difii-  tenant  Wheeler  stated  that  he  had  divided  the 
culty.  One,  which  they  named  Mount  Hay-  whole  region  into  eighty-five  rectangles  of 
den,  was  found  to  be  18,400  feet  high.  Near  equal  size,  marked  their  comers  with  great 
the  summit  of  the  Grand  Teton,  mines  of  great  precision,  and  then,  taking  each  one  in  detail, 
age  were  found,  at  an  elevation  of  18,162  feet  he  proposed  to  determine  its  astronomical, 
above  the  sea.  The  examination  of  the  four  physical,  and  geographical  features.  He  had 
remarkable  passes  at  the  head  of  Henry's  Fork  completed,  in  1871,  eight  of  these  rectangles, 
was  another  important  result  of  this  expedi-  During  1872  he  carried  forward  his  work  al- 
tion.    This  region  seems  to  form  the  apex  of  most  simultaneously  in  Utah,  Arizona,  and 
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Nevada,  exploring  the  sontliem  and  eonth-  ton  Territory  was  very  thoronghlj  explored 

western  portions  of  the  Salt-Lake  Basin,  and  and  surveyed,  the  Coast  Survey  having?  made  a 

the  mining  regions  of  Eastern  Nevada,  estab-  survey  of  the  coast,  and  govemment  officers  of 

lidbing  astronomical  points,  by  means  of  which  the  interior.    The  results  of  this  exploration 

he  coald  determine  with  greater  accuracy  the  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  we  find,  in 

localities  of  the  mineral  veins.     Among  the  the  Proceedings  of  the  California  Academy  of 

astronomical  stations  determined  was  Mount  Sciences,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Mount 

Xebo,  in  Southern  Utah,  which  was  ascended  Rainier  stated  as  46°  61'  9''  north  latitude,  and 

by  two  of  the  party,  its  latitude  and  longitude,  121®  46'  28"  west  longitude  from  Greenwich, 

and  altitude  (the  last  being  12,600  feet)  ascer-  The  height  of  the  mountain  is  definitively  set- 

tained,  and  the  descent  made  safely,  though  tied  as  14,444  feet.    The  same  authority  gives 

with  considerable  difficulty.    The  Walisatch  the  height  of  Mount   Baker,   about    which 

MoDDtains  constituted  the  eastern  limit  of  his  there  has  been  much  controversy,  as  10,76^ 

operations  during  the  year.  Lieutenant  Wheeler  feet.    The  decision  of  the  final  arbiter,  th^ 

had  a  large  and  carefully-selected  staff  of  eigh-  Emperor  Wilhelm,  on  the  long- pending  ques- 

teen  or  twenty  persons,  three  of  them  officers  tion  of  the  true  channel  of  the  San  «fuan  de 

of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps.  Fuca  Strait,  confirms  what  we  have  always 

Clarence  King's  expedition  along  the  40th  claimed,  that  the  Haro  Channel,  southeast  of 
parallel  continued  at  its  work  later  in  the  sea-  Vancouver's  Island,  is  the  rightful  boundary, 
son  than  the  others,  and  has  not  as  yet  made  and  gives  us  possession  of  the  islands  of 
anj  report.  At  present  we  only  know  that  that  archipelago  lying  northwest  of  Rosario 
the  exposure  of  the  gigantic  Arizona  diamond-  Straits.  We  should  not  forget  that  Ala8h&  is 
fields  fraud  was  made  by  his  party,  and  that  a  part  of  Washington  Territory.  Mr.  William 
his  geographical  and  geological  knowledge  H.  Dall,  who  has  been  exploring  there,  re- 
were  both  brought  into  action  in  tracing  it  up.  turned  in  the  autumn  of  1872,  after  a  little 

Still  another  of  these  exploring  expeditions  more  than  a  year's  residence  on  Unaloska  Isl- 

is  that  of  Prof.  Powell  in  the  valley  and  ca-  and,  where  he  had  made  many  archaeological 

fioQs  of  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries,  discoveries  of   great  interest.    Traces    were 

now  in  progress.     This  is  under  the  direction  discovered  of  a  race  prior  to  the  present  in- 

and  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  Smithsonian  habitants.     This  race  had  attained  to  a  con- 

lostitation.     Prof.    Powell    had,  it    will  be  siderably  higher  civilization  than  the  Aleuts, 

remembered,  led   two    previous    expeditions  and,  though  'their  implements  were  of  stone 

to  this  region.    His  preliminary  report,  made  and  bone,  they  had  made  garments,  and  carv- 

Janaary  13, 1873,  states  that  they  had  explored  ings  in  wood  and   bone,  of  great  ingenuity 

a  tract  300  miles  in  length,  and  about  175  miles  and  merit.    They  had  a  rude  plan  of  embalm- 

itt  breadth,  and  about  700  miles  of  the  course  ing  their  dead,  and  placed  their  bodies  in  caves 

of  the  river  from  the  point  where  the  Union  in  the  positions  of  active  life ;  men  were  cov- 

Pacific  Railroad  crosses  Green  River  to  the  ered  entirely  with  carved  wooden  armor,  and 

mouth  of  the  Little  Colorado.    They  have  placed  in  canoes  as  if  hunting  or  holding  a 

sar\reyed  all  the  affluents  of  the  Colorado  be-  paddle ;  women  as  if  sewing,  dressing  skins, 

tween  these  points,  ascertained  the  geological  or  nursing  their  infants,  and  old  men  as  if 

stractare  of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  beating  their  drums. 

valleys,  and  visited  the  "  Seven  Ancient  Cities        Proceeding  southward,  or  rather  southeast- 

of  the  Province  of  Tusayan."    They  had  made  ward,  we  find,  in  the  Chicago  Railroad  Ga- 

barometrical  observations  of  the  height  of  all  zetts,  a  series   of  letters  from  Mr.  Stephen 

prominent   points,    and   had    taken    several  Powers,  a  civil  engineer,  describing  the  Rio 

thousand  stereoscopic  views  of  the  wonderful  Grande  Valley,  which  he  had  been  exploring 

scenery.    They  had,  also,  made  many  discov-  in  the  interests  of  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad. 

eries  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the   region  **For  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  above  Fort 

in  gilver,  copper,    gold,   and   coal,    as    well  Quitman,"  he  says,  ^^the  bottoms  on  both 

as  iateresting  contributions  to  human  knowl-  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande  will  not  average  above 

edse  in   paleontology,   botany,    archeaology,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width ;  from  San  Elea- 

and  lingaistics.     There   have  been    numer-  zaro  to  El  Paso,  where  the  Mexican  settle- 

003  private  exploring  parties  in  this  inter-  ments  are  scattered  along,  they  are  twice  or 

^<mg  reo^ton  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  three  times  as  wide.    From  these  mere  ribbons 

their  discoveries,  if  any,  are  not  yet  made  of  bottom-lands  there  slopes  easily  up  to  the 

public.    We  should  have  noticed,  in  speaking  Sierras,  eight  or  ten  miles  back,  a  gravelly  meact^ 

or  the  explorations  in  the  Uintah  Mountains,  covered  with  chaparralj  and  totally  worthless, 

Prof.  Hayden's  record  of  the  height  of  the  except  for  its  mesquite-beans."    Yet  he  found 

principal  peaks  of  that  range:  Gilbert's  Peak  this  narrow  valley  on  both  sides  densely  popu- 

He  makes  13,182  feet;    Cox's  Peak,   18,250  lated,   with  a  quaint,    quiet,    unenterprising 

f<«t;  Dawes's   Peak,  13,800    feet;    Logan's  Mexican  population,  the  one  street  of  £1  Paso 

Peak,  13,250  feet,  and  an  unnamed  peak  on  being  seven  miles  long,  and   abounding   in 

the  west  side  of  the  Uintah  range,  estimated  beautiful  gardens.    ^^  The  explanation  of  this 

at  13,500  feet.    Turning  now  to  the  Pacific  popnlousness,"    he   says,    "  must  be   sought 

slope,  we  find  that,  in  1871  and  1872,  Washing-  in  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  river- 
voL.  XII.— 22    ▲ 
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flats,  and  the  faci]it7  with  which  they  can  stated,  has  been  ascertained,  by  a  carefd 
be  irrigated.  The  Rio  Grande  is  scarcely  less  measurement  by  officers  of  the  School  of  EDgi- 
infallible  than  the  Nile  in  its  annaal  swell-  neers  in  Mexico,  to  be  17,885  feet.  This  is  13 
ing  and  recession,  and  is  at  its  highest  when  feet  more  than  Humboldt's  calculation,  and 
most  needed.  Rising  so  near  the  level  of  its  nearly  20  feet  less  than  Oltmann's,  while  Doll- 
low  banks,  the  water  is  easily  carried  over  the  iiis,  Sonntag,  and  Glennie,  made  it  from  100  to 
fields  in  earthen  aqueducts  (not  ditches),  from  160  feet  higher. 

which,  wherever  tapped,  the  water  flows  down  In  the  bulletin  of  the  SocUU  de  Gecgraphk 
between  the  long  rows  of  maize.  Rich  as  they  for  September,  1872,  there  is  a  very  elaborate 
now  are,  these  flats  will  never  need  manuring,  paper  by  M.  A.  de  Morineau,  on  the  civiliza- 
for  the  water  is  laden  with  a  rich  argillaceous  tion  of  Mexico  at  the  commencement  of  the  sis- 
silt.  I  never  saw  water  so  thick  and  soup-like ;  teenth  century,  in  which,  from  authentic  doc- 
^t  is  said  to  be  the  heaviest  water  on  the  conti-  uments  as  well  as  from  the  ruins  of  their  tem- 
nent,  not  excepting  that  of  the  Mississippi."  pies,  cities,  and  dwellings,  the  writer  dernon- 

A  discovery  of  great  importance  was  made  strates  that  the  civilization  of  the  Aztecs,  at 

by  the  observers  of  tlie  Signal-Service  Office,  that  period,  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 

in  November,  1872.    From  time  immemorial  Chinese  of  the  present  day.    A  party  of  natu- 

the  great  November  atmospheric  wave,  which  ralists  visited  and  ascended,  in  1871,  the  Cofre 

breeds  upon  the  coast  of  England,  and  is  the  de  Perote,  a  remarkable  mountain  on  the  route 

precursor  of  the  severe  storms  and  gales  of  the  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  city  of  Mexico. 

I^ropean  winter,  has  excited  the  attention  of  Though  not  so  high  as  some  of  the  other  pea^s 

scientific  men  and  of  experienced  seamen.  of  Mexico,  it  is  peculiar  in  not  having  a  coni- 

Sir  John  Herschel  and  others  supposed  cal  summit ;  the  top  being  in  the  form  of  a 
that  it  was  confined  to  England  and  ^est-  colossal  sarcophagus  or  chest,  whence  the 
em  Europe,  which  it  reached  from  the  South  name,  "  The  Coffer  of  Perote."  The  Mexicans 
Atlantic,  and  over  which  it  rolled  in  contin-  have  a  legend  that  Moctezumn,  their  greai 
ued  undulations  from  the  last  of  October  to  emperor  and  martyr,  under  the  guidance  of 
January.  But.  on  the  12th  of  November,  a  the  Spirit  of  the  Air,  deposited  his  treasures 
similar  atmospheric  wave  began  to  break  over  in  this  gigantic  cofi'er,  and  that  they  will  re- 
the  shores  of  the  northwest  coast,  as  shown  main  there  till  he  comes  again,  in  renewed 
by  the  weather-telegrams.  By  the  evening  of  youth,  to  resume  his  sway  over  Mexico.  The 
the  13th  it  had  spread  over  most  of  the  Pacific  height  of  the  mountain,  according  to  the  meas- 
States  and  Territories,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  and  urement  of  Sefior  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  the  present 
at  midnight  was  rushing  through  the  passes  learned  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  is 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  Thursday,  the  18,416  feet.  These  naturalists  made  it  14,050 
14th,  it  descended  upon  the  plains.  On  Friday  feet,  but  their  calculations,  made  from  a  ba- 
morning  it  extended  in  unbroken  magnitude  rometer  at  the  commencement  of  a  violent 
from  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  east-  storm,  were  not  trustworthy, 
ward  through  the  great  trough  or  depression  of  The  geographical  interest  in  the  Central 
the  Rocky  Mountain  backbone  in  Idaho  and  American  States  centres  still  in  the  possibility 
Montana,  and  stretched  thence  to  the  Lower  and  practicability  of  an  interoceanic  canai. 
Missouri  and  Lower  Mississippi  Valleys  and  Captain  Selfridge*s  report,  while  it  demon- 
over  the  western  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  strated  the  possibility  of  such  a  canal  by  way 
This  discovery  will  enable  meteorologists  to  an-  of  the  Atrato  and  Napipi  Rivers,  placed  the 
ticipate,  by  many  days,  the  approach  of  winter,  cost  of  its  construction  so  high  (not  less  than 
as  it  advances  from  the  Pacific  coast  eastward  $126,000,000),  though  his  exploration  is  con- 
in  the  great  current  of  westerly  winds.  It  tinned  on  the  Pacific  side,  that  it  seemed  best  to 
serves  to  clear  up  the  old  mystery  of  Ameri-  ascertain  whether  Honduras,  Tehuantepec,  or 
can  winter  stonns,  showing  that  they  origi-  Nicaragua,  did  not  ofter  equal  facilities  at  a  much 
nate  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  upon  whose  lower  cost.  Accordingly,  Captain  Hatfield  was 
cold  and  loftiest  summits  in  Nevada,  Utah,  sent  out  with  an  exploring-party,  by  the  Secre- 
Colorado,  and  Southern  "Wyoming,  the  vapor-  tary  of  the  Navy,  with  orders  to  examine  three 
laden  air  of  this  wave,  coming  from  over  the  routes  above  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Mean- 
warm  Pacific,  is  now  seen  to  be  condensed  in  time,  on  the  petition  of  some  members  of  the 
the  overwhelming  snows  of  the  forty -first  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Presi- 
parallel.  As  this  vast  aerial  wave  is  probably,  dent  appointed,  March  13, 1872,  Brevet  Major- 
like  the  English  wave,  continued  in  successive  General  A.  A.  Humphreys,  U.  S.  A. ;  Prof, 
undulations  for  two  or  three  months,  it  may  Beiyamin  Peirce,  U.  8.  Coast  Survey;  and 
assist  in  explaining  the  comparatively  high  Captain  Daniel  Ammen,  U.  S.  N.,  commis- 
temperature  and  light  precipitation  in  winter  sioners,  "to  examine  and  consider  all  surreys, 
along  Puget's  Sound  and  eastward.  plans,  proposals,  or  suggestions  of  routes  of 

We  turn  next  to  Mexico^  from  which,  how-  communication,  by  canal  or  water  communica- 

ever,  we  have  but  small  record  of  either  prog-  tion,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 

ress  or  discovery.      The  altitude  oT   Popo-  across,  over,  or  near  the  isthmus  connecting? 

catepetl,  which,  like  most  of  the  summits  of  North  and  South  America,  which  have  already 

the  Mexican  Cordilleras,  has  been  varioudy  been  submitted,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
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sabmitted  to  them,  be  submitted  to  the  Presi-  tion  of  the  Great  Kaietear  Water-fall  was  given 

dent,  dnring  the  pendency  of  their  appoint-  in  the  Annual  Ctolop^dia  for  1870,  traversed, 

ment,  or  which  may  be  referred  to  them  by  between  September,  1871,  and  March,  1872, 

the  President,  and  to  report,  in  writing,  their  the  greater  part  of  British  Guiana,  ascending 

conclusions,  and  the  result  of  such  examina-  and  descendmg  the  Corentyn,  Essequibo,  Ber- 

tioa  to  the  President,  with  their  opinions  as  bice, -and  Demerara  Rivers.   The  result  of  these 

to  the  probable  cost  and  practicability  of  such  explorations  will  be  to  banish  from  the  maps 

route  or  plan,  and  such  other  matters,  in  con-  of  that  country  henceforth  the  chains  of  moun- 

nection  therewith,  as  they  may  think  proper  tains  which   have  been  found   there.      The 

and  pertinent.'*    These  comnussioners   have  water-shed  has  not  a  height  of  more  than  600 

not  yet  reported.  or  700  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  highest 

In  the  West  Indies  the  war  between  the  hill  is  only  1,240  feet  above  the  sea.  Guiana^ 
Spanish  Government  and  the  insurgents  has  or,  at  least,  the  British  and  Dutch  territories 
gone  on  languidly ;  emancipation  has  been  de-  by  that  name,  have  been  partially  explored 
creed  in  March,  1878,  in  rorto  Rico ;  Santa  from  the  south,  by  a  party  from  Para,  Brazil, 
Graz  (St.  Croix)  is  becoming  a  desert  in  con-  in  search  of  gold-mines  long  ago  opened  by 
seqaence  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  forests,  the  Portuguese  miners,  and  also  in  part  for  natu- 
process  of  desiccation  and  drought  having  ral  history  and  artistic  purposes.  The  party 
reached  seven  miles  from  the  shores,  and  ascended  the  Amazons  to  Obydos,  and  then  en- 
creeping  upward  rapidly  every  year.  The  tered  the  Trombetas,  which  has  its  sources  in 
propos^  treaty  of  cession,  by  which  Santo  the  Tucumuraqua  Sierras,  which  separate  Bra- 
Boraingo  was  to  become  a  territory  of  the  zil  from  the  Guianas;  they  ascended  that 
United  States  by  purchase,  having  failed  in  the  stream  and  one  of  its  affluents  to  the  mountains, 
United  States  Senate,  notwithstanding  the  and  then  cut  their  way  through  the  jungle, 
urgency  of  the  President  and  the  favorable  climbed  to  the  broad  savannas,  and,  finally,  to 
report  of  the  commissioners,  a  pf  ivate  com-  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak  of  the  Sierras, 
panj  has  been  formed,  which  has  purchased  and  surveyed  the  whole  region  of  Southern 
the  Bay  of  Samana  and  the  lands  ac^acent,  Guiana.  The  mountains  were  not  lofty,  but  on 
with  a  view  to  their  settlement  and  the  event-  their  southern  side  presented,  except  where 
nal  control  of  the  entire  territory  of  Santo  some  stream  had  forced  a  passage  through 
Dumlngo.  Two  or  three  works  have  been  them,  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  basalt, 
published,  giving  very  full  accounts  of  the  isl-  There  were  abundant  evidences  of  the  presence 
and,  its  soil^  climate,  productions,  inhabitants,  of  gold,  but  the  country  seemed  absolutely 
and  history ;  of  these,  by  far  the  most  com-  without  human  inhabitants,  and,  while  animal 
plate  is  Mr.  Samuel  Hazard's  *^  Santo  Domingo,  life  abounded,  the  solitude  of  that  vast  region 
Post  and  Present,  with  a  Glance  at  Ilayti,"  a  was  so  terrible  that  they  could  not  endure  it. 
very  exhaustive  work  on  the  whole  subieot,  The  great  empire  of  Brazil  comprises  a 
and  most  admirably  illustrated,  with  excellent  considerably  larger  territory  than  the  whole 
maps.  The  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms  of  Europe;  but  much  of  its  interior  is  yet 
are  both  exceedingly  rich  m  their  productions,  unexplored,  and  inhabited  only  by  scattered 
the  climate  is  not  objectionable,  and  the  terms  Indian  tribes.  M.  Emmanuel  Liais,  a  French 
of  purchase  not  exorbitant ;  but  the  present  geographer,  resident  for  thirteen  years  in  the 
population  is  about  as  worthless  as  it  well  can  empire,  published,  near  the  close  of  1872,  an 
be,  and  yet  shows  no  symptoms  of  dying  out.  elaborate  work   on  the   "  Climate,  Geology, 

III.  South  America. — ^In  the  bulletin  of  the  Fauna,  and   Botanic  Geography,  of  Brazil," 

SocUte  de  Geographie  for  October,  1872,  there  accompanied  by  a  carefully-constructed  physi- 

is  a  very  full  geographical  description  of  N"ew  cal  map  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  empire.    On 

Andalusia,  one  of  the  states  or  provinces  of  this  map  are  laid  down,  with  great  minute- 

yenfzuela^  by  M.  P.  Saillard.    The  country  is  ness  of  detail,  the  various  spurs,  ranges,  and 

fertile,  well  watered,  and  produces  large  crops  chains  of  mountains,  which  traverse  the  south- 

of  coffee,  cacao,  sugar-cane,  cocoa-nuts,  bana-  eastern  portion  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  the 

nas,  etc.,  for  which  there  is  a  ready  market.    It  scores  of  navigable  and  non-navigable  streams, 

has  extensive  salt-works,  yielding  salt  of  the  affluents,  and  tributaries  of  the  Amazons,  the 

very  best  quality,  coal-mines,  and  mines  of  sil-  Parana,  the  San  Francisco,  and  the  half-dozen 

ver  and  antimony;   the  rivers  and  sea-coast  smaller    but    considerable  rivers  which  dis- 

swarm  with  excellent  fish,  which  form  a  con-  charge  their  waters  into  the  Atlantic  below 

siderable  portion  of  the  diet  of  the  people.  12°  south  latitude.     In  connection  with  these 

They  have  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  researches  into  the  physical  geography  of  the 

some  horses  and  cattle.    But,  with  idl  these  empire,   we  may  notice  that  Settor  Glaziou, 

advantages,  they  have  extensive  marshes,  pro-  the  director  of  the  imperial  parks  at  Rio  de 

ducing  malignant  fevers ;  small-pox  and  yeUow  Janeiro,  has  been    making    observations  on 

fever  rage  fearfully  every  year ;  and  frequent  the  height  of  the  Brazilian  mountains,  and 

nurricanes  destroy  their  crops  and  dwellings,  has   ascertained  that  Mount  Itatiaiossu,   or. 

The  country  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  there  as   he   prefers   to    call    it.    Mount    Itatiaia, 

IS  no  prospect  of  improvement.  8,899  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  the  loftiest 

In  Guiana^  Mr.  G.  B.  Brown,  whose  descrip-  summit  in  the  empire.   It  is  situated  in  latitude 
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20^  south,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  Colonel  Chnrch  predicts  that  it  will  be 

near  the  source  of  one  of  the  smaller  affluents  douhled  when  the  yast  groves  of  rubber-trees 

of  the  San  Francisco  River.    In  conjunction  in  Northern  Bolivia  become  accessible, 

with  the  Bolivian  Government,  the  Brazilian  In  Peru^  the  Peruvian  Hydrographic  Com- 

Emperor  has  taken  measures  to  overcome  the  mission  of  the  Amaaons  have  ascertained  with 

difficulties  which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  great  accuracy  the  latitude  and  longitude,  and 

navigation  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Madeira  in  most  cases  the  altitude,  of  about  sixty  poitiU 

River.    This  noble  stream,  one  of  the  largest  on  the  upper  Amazons.    We  have  room  for 

tributaries  of  the  Amazons,  has  its  sources  and  but  a   few  of  the   most   important :   Iqm- 

a  long  stretch  of  navigable  waters  in  the  in-  to»:  on  the  Amazons,  lat.  8°  44'  15'  S.;  long. 

terior  of  Bolivia;  but  free  navigation  with  the  73*  07'  84'  "W.  from  Greenwich.   Mouth  of  the 

Atlantic  is  prevented  by  a  series  of  rapids  and  Ueayali  Riter:  lat.  4°  80'  00'  S. ;  long.  78*'  05' 

cataracts  nearly  280  miles  in  length,  midway  00'  W.  from  Greenwich.    Mouth  of  the  Rirer 

in    its   course.     These   obstructions  will    be  Tamho:  lat.  10'  41'00'S.;  long.  78'  14'  00' 

obviated  by  a  railway  connecting  the  lower  W.  of  Greenwich.    Moyobamha:  lat.  6' 02' 10' 

course  of  the  river  with  the  navigable  waters  S. ;  long.  76°  64'  20'  W.  of  Greenwich.    Eleva- 

above  the  rapids.    The  contract  for  the  build-  tion  above  sea-level,  8,044.5  feet.   Lamud:h\. 

ing  of  this  railway  has  been  taken  by  Colonel  6°  06'  88'  8. ;  long.  77"  51'  06'  W.  of  Greeo- 

G.  E.  Church,  an  English  engineer,  who  is  con-  wich.    Height  above  sea-level,  7,629.6  feet, 

struoting  it  as  rapidly  as  possible.    It  is  said  In  Ecuc^or^  recent  measurements  of  the 

that  its  completion  will  briug  two  millions  of  highest  of  well-known  peaks  in  the  Ecuadori- 

people,  now  separated  from  Europe  and  the  an  Andes  confirm  the  belief  that  from  some 

United  States  by  the  long  passage  t^ia  the  An-  cause  the  height  of  tiiese  mountains  is  dimin- 

des,  and  Cape  Horn,  or  the  Panama  Railroad,  ishing.    Quito  was  found  by  La  Condamine  in 

within  easy  and  speedy  communication  with  1746  to  be  9,696  feet  above  the  sea;  by  Hdiii- 

both  countries,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  boldt  in  1'803,  9,670  ft. ;  by  Bonssingault  in 

commerce.  1881,  9,667  ft.;  by  Orton  in  1867,  9,520  ft., 

The  Argentine  RepubliCy  under  the  able  ad-  and  by  Reiss  and  Stflbel  in  1871  (after  the 

ministration  of  President  Sarmiento,  is  making  great  earthquake),  only  9,866  ft.    Panecillo,  ae- 

rapid  progress  in  material  and  intellectual  de-  cording  to  Humboldt,  was  10,244  ft. ;  accord- 

velopnient.    Its  population  in  1872  was  about  ing  to  Orton,  10,101 ;  according  to  ReiBs  and 

2,100,000.     Its  imports  in  1870.  $50,290,000.  Sttibel,  10,006.    Pichincha,  according  to  Hnm- 

and  its  exports,  $28,980,000.    At  the  end  or  boldt,  was  16,922  ft.  high ;  according  to  Orton, 

187?,  there  were  1,188  miles  of  railway  com-  16,827,  and  according  to  Reiss  and  Sttibel,  only 

pleted,  and  grants  for  1,200  miles  more  to  be  16,704.    The  crater  of  Pichincha,  acconlingto 

completed  by  1877,  under  a  state  guarantee  WisseandMoreno,  was  18,600  ft.  above  the  sea- 

of  7  per  cent.    At  the  same  date  there  were  level;  according  to  Orton,  18,800  ;  according 

8,200  miles  of  telegraph-lines  in  operation,  and  to  Reiss  and  Sttibel,  18,176  ft.    The  crater  of 

1,450  more  in  course  of  construction.     The  Antisana  has  sunk  166  feet  in  64  years.    The 

public  schools  were  increasing  in  number  and  uniformity  of  these  diminished  altitudes  in  all 

in  efSciency.  the  best-known  summits  forbids  the  idea  tbat 

In  Paraguay,  the  details  of  the  treaty  of  they  can  be  due  to  any  inaccuracy  of  measure- 
peace  with  the  allied  powers  not  having  been  ment  either  in  the  earlier  or  later  observere. 
confirmed,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  one  Reiss  and  Sttibel  give  the  height  of  the  three 
of  these  powers,  has  seized  and  occupied  the  peaks  of  Cotacachi  as:  N.  W.peak,  16,291  It; 
province  of  Gran  Chaco,  lying  along  the  west  S.  E.  peak,  16,272  ft. ;  N.  peak,  16.842  ft. 
bank  of  the  Paraguay  River,  and  it  will  hence-  Late  in  1872,  Dr.  Reiss  ascended  Cotopaii, 
forth  form  a  part  of  the  Confederation.  and  ascertained  that  its  height  was  19,827  feet. 

In  (Thili  a  new  volcano  has  become  active  Father  Wolf,  a  geologist  of  Ecuador,  has 

in  Araucania,  between  the  volcanoes  of  Villa-  been  reporting  to  the  Government  on  the  fos- 

rica  and  Llaima.    Dr.  Peter  Mdller,  a  Chilian  sils  of  the  Manobi  coast,  in  the  neighborhood 

physicist,  gives  its  name  as  Lhagnell.  The  half-  of  the  Rio  Bamba.    The  oldest  of  the  Tolcanic 

crazy  Frenchman,  who  has  for  some  years  beds  is  entirely  covered  with  bones  of  various 

claimed  to  be  the  Emperor  of  Araucania,  with  mammifers.     Here  are  found  the  bones  of  nu- 

thetitleofOr^liel.,  was  in  July,  1872,  reported  merous  mastodons;  of  a  fossil    horse  which 

as  being  in  France  (where  just  now  both  kings  seems  to  have  existed  in  great  numbers  in 

and  emperors  are  at  a  discount),  endeavoring  antediluvian  times ;  of  bears,  etc.,  etc. 

to  obtain  the  recognition  of  his  claims.  IV.  Eukope. — Though  the  starting-point  of 

In  Bolivia^  notwithstanding  some  political  numerous  geographical  expeditions,  and  ac- 

disorders,  the  opening  of  the  country  to  com-  tively  engaged  through  its  numerous  geographi- 

merce  by  the  new  railway  around  the  rapids  cal  societies,  and  government  exploring  expc- 

and  cataracts  of  the  Madeira  River  will  un-  ditions,  the  geography  of  Europe  itself  seems 

doubtedly  greatly  facilitate  the  development  to  have  been  somewhat  neglected  the  past 

of  the  country.     The  export  of  the  gum  caou-  year.    The  Admiralty  surveys  have  been  main- 

tchouc,  or  India-rubber,  from  the  valley  of  the  tained,  topographical  and   geodetac  explora- 

Amazons,  is  stated  to  have  been  6,760  tons,  tions  and  measurements  ordered ;  a  consider- 
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able  nnmber  of  new  maps,  some  of  them  of  pointment,  and  affecting  to  be  nothing  more  than 
great  beaaty,  issued ;  farther  efforts  made  to  a  private  citizen,  he  was  everywhere  received 
establish,  definitely  and  conclnsivelj,  the  actual  with  honors  such  as  had  never  fallen  to  the 
meridian  of  Paris ;  an  extension  of  the  arc  of  lot  of  any  foreigner,  and  such  as  had  in 
meridian  into  Algeria  and  to  Iceland  proposed ;  manj  instances  been  previously  withheld  from 
farther  discoveries  made  as  to  the  elevation  of  the  highest  potentates.  His  reception  in  pub- 
some  of  the  sea-shores,  ancl  the  depression  of  lie  by  the  Mikado  or  Tenno,  of  Japan,  was  the 
others,  and  the  census  of  several  of  the  Euro-  first  instance,  in  many  centuries,  in  which  the 
pean  states  completed  and  published.  It  has  profound  mystery  of  the  imperial  court  had 
betAL  ascertained  that  the  Swm  glaciers  cover  been  penetrated,  and  it  paved  the  way  for  a 
209,609  hectares  (in  round  numbers  500,000  change  which  seems  to  be  as  beneficent  as  it 
acres),  or  more  than  half  the  whole  area  of  is  extraordinary.  In  China,  also,  his  dignified 
the  Swiss  cantons.  About  half  of  these  gla-  and  statesmanlike  intercourse  with  the  highest 
ciers  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhone ;  T5,050  official  personages  of  the  Imperial  Government 
hectares  feed  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  18,251  was  alike  honorable  to  himself  and  beneficial 
hectares  the  Danube  or  one  of  its  affluents,  and  to  the  country  of  which  he  was  an  unofficial 
12,581  the  Po.  The  Germati  census  of  Decern-  representative.  Gifted  with  remarkable  powers 
ber  1,  1871,  is  just  published.  The  population  of  observation,  and  the  ability  to  utilize  them^ 
of  Prussia  is  24,642,386,  of  whom  12,051,232  Mr.  Seward^s  notes  of  the  countries  tlirough 
are  males,  and  12,490,776  females;  an  increase  which  he  passed,  in  his  extended  tour,  are  Te- 
of  about  2.8  per  cent,  since  1867.  The  increase  plete  with  interest  in  regard  to  the  ethnology, 
of  population  in  Baden  had  been  only  1.84  per  habits,  customs,  manners,  agriculture,  corn- 
cent.  Bavaria  had  increased  only  .53  per  cent,  meroe,  and  artistic  advancement  of  these  va- 
Mannheim,  in  Baden,  had  39,614  inhabitants,  rious  peoples.  The  vast  wealth  and  gorgeous 
Carlsruhe,  36,622.  A  new  tunnel  through  the  display  of  some  of  the  Indian  princes  and  ma- 
St.  Gothard  Mountain,  in  the  Alps,  has  been  har%jas  who  entertained  Mr.  Seward  and  his 
commenced — the  St.  Gothard  Railway  Cora-  party  make  the  stories  of  the  ^^  Arabian  Nights' 
pany  being  rivals  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Entertainments''  seem  simple  verities.  To 
Mont  Cenis  line.  It  is  to  be  nine  miles  and  a  the  second  class  belong  the  numerous  expedi- 
little  more  in  length,  to  be  finished  in  eight  tions  sent  by  the  Russian  Government  into 
years  or  less,  and  to  cost  $10,000,000.  Ex-  the  khanate  of  Khiva,  various  portions  of 
tensive  excavations  have  been  made  in  Rome,  Soongaria,  the  Pamir  Steppe,  Mantchooria, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Italian  Govern-  Saghalien,  Corea,  and  elsewhere,  with  a  view 
ment,  and  an  English  Archasological  Society,  to  extend  its  commerce  and  its  conqaests 
and  have  resulted  in  interesting  archsaologi-  over  the  wild  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia ; 
cal  discoveries,  and  in  throwing  doubt  and  the  exploring  parties  sent  out  mainly  for  com- 
distrust  on  legends  heretofore  confidently  mercial  purposes  by  the  British  Government, 
believed ;  especially  that  of  the  Mamertine  from  India,  to  penetrate  the  regions  on  both 
prisons  having  been  the  last  place  of  irapris-  sides  of  the  Himalayas,  and  to  traverse,  as 
onment  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  prior  far  as  possible,  Thibet  and  Western  China;  and 
to  their  martyrdom.  Excavations  have  also  the  expeditions  of  other  powers,  or  of  mis- 
been  made  in  Athens,  with  very  interesting  sionary  explorers,  through  Siam,  Cochin  China, 
results.  It  is  found  that  ancient  Athens  was  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo.  Our  space  does 
not  less  than  fifty  feet  below  the  modern  city,  not  permit  us  to  go  into  detail  in  regard  to 
Y.  Asia. — ^The  geographical  discoveries  and  any  of  these  expeditions,  and  perhaps  not  to 
explorations  in  Asia,  in  1872,  are  of  three  mention  the  names  of  tdl ;  but  a  few  words 
classes :  the  results  of  travel  not  undertaken  concerning  the  more  prominent  must  suffice, 
for  distinctly  geographical  purposes,  but  of  M.  Matusoffsky,  in  1870-'71,  made  a  journey 
great  interest  from  their  incidental  relations  from  the  frontiers  of  Western  Siberia  to  Khobdo 
to  geography ;  the  results  of  military  or  engi-  and  Uliasutai,  and  thence  to  the  north,  to  the 
neering  expeditions,  some  of  them  preceded  by  sources  of  the  Tenissei  and  to  Minusinsk,  con- 
explorers  who  collected  geographical  informa-  tributing  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  a  repon 
tlon  either  for  present  or  future  military  and  hitherto  almost  unexplored.  He  ascertamed 
commercial  purposes ;  and  explorations  in  the  that  the  position  of  Khobdo,  on  Klaproth's 
interests  of  biblical,  historical,  or  other  archsso-  map,  was  seventy-four  miles  west  of  its  true 
lo^cal  investigations.  To  the  first  class  be-  position,  and  that  Lake  Ike-Aral  and  some 
long  the  late  W.  H.  Seward's  "  Travels  of  the  mountains  were  in  wrong  positions. 
Around  the  World,"  which,  though  undertak-  M.  Schepeleff  explored  the  district  of  Kuldja, 
en  as  a  pleasure-trip,  were  fiiU  of  geographi-  in  Toorkistan,  or  Soongaria,  in  1871-'72,  giving 
cal  as  well  as  political  and  national  interest,  valuable  details  concerning  its  geographicid 
His  long  career  as  a  Senator,  and  his  eight  position,  tribes,  population,  etc.,  and  crossed 
years'  service  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  pre-  the  Moo^art  Pass  in  the  Thian-Shan,  within 
mier  of  the  national  Cabinet,  had  given  him  a  the  limits  of  Kftshgar.  M.  Fedohenko,  another 
wider  reputation  among  Oriental  nations  than  Russian  officer,  in  the  summer  of  1871,  pene- 
that  possessed  by  any  American  citizen  then  trated  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Pamir  Steppe, 
living ;  and,  though  holding  no  diplomatic  ap-  crossing  the  Cheptyk  Pass,  12,000  feet  above 
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the  sea-level,  with  peaks  on  either  side  rising  ooslj  little-known  region.  Captain  T.  Blakis- 
to  a  height  of  18,000  or  19,000  feet,  with  im-  ton,  R.  A.,  made  in  the  autumn  of  1871  a  very 
mense  glaciers,  carrying  lateral  moraines  he-  thorough  exploration  of  the  Japanese  island 
tween  them.  The  journey  was  perilous  in  the  of  Tesso,  at  the  instance  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
extreme,  and,  from  political  causes,  he  was  ernment.  He  learned  much  oi  the  Ainos,  the 
nnahle  to  penetrate  farther  than  the  Terek  hairy  ahorigines  of  the  island,  and  gives  an 
Dawan  Pass.  M.  Keiftsoff,  another  Russian  interesting  a<;count  of  its  fisheries  and  other 
officer,  penetrated  to  the  court  of  the  Khan  of  industries.  The  altitude  of  the  Japanese  vol- 
Khokan,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  oano  Fusiyama  has  been  fixed  at  18,080  feet, 
permit  the  taking  of  photographs  of  scenery,  The  archsBoIogical  explorations  now  in  prog- 
ruins,  and  even  portraits  of  the  members  of  ress  in  Palestine,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,' 
the  Khan's  own  family.  A  party  of  Russian  those  on  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  as  well  as 
travellers,  under  Government  protection  and  those  at  Ephesus,  are  deeply  interesting,  and 
the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Geographical  So-  promise  to  prove  still  more  so  in  the  future ; 
ciety  of  St.  Petersburg,  explored,  in  1871-72,  but  in  the  strictest  sense  they  belong  rather 
the  Tapper  valley  of  the  Yellow  River,  of  China  to  archaeology  than  to  geography, 
and  Mongolia.  After  passing  through  Kalgan  VI.  Africa. — Our  notices  of  geographical 
they  crossed  the  desert  of  Gobi,  entered  the  exploration  in  Africa  must  necessarily  be  con- 
mountains  of  Suma  Khodo,  80  miles  northwest  fined  to  three  points :  the  explorations  for  the 
of  Kuku-Khoto,  visited  the  country  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile ;  the  gold  and  diamond 
UruteSj  the  Ordos,  and  the  Alaschan,  in  South-  region  between  the  Limpopo  and  Zambezi;  and 
east  Mangolia,  and  then,  returning  to  Peking  the  explorations  in  Morocco  and  Northwestern 
for  supplies  of  money  and  provisions,  set  out  Africa.  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  expedition,  under 
again  in  the  hope  of  penetrating  to  Kuku-nor.  the  auspices  of  the  Kh6dive,  seems  to  make 
The  Archimandrite  ralladius,  whose  journey  but  slow  progress.  It  was  when  last  heard 
through  Mantchooria  was  spoken  of  in  the  from,  in  October,  1871,  at  Gondokoro  and  its 
Anihtal  Cyclopedia  for  1871,  returned  to  vicinity,  about  lat.  40°  80'  N.,  where  it  was 
Peking  by  sea  after  completing  his  researches,  likely  to  be  detained  for  some  months,  cutting 
An  English  explorer,  Mr.  Thomas  Adkins,  a  canal  through  the  dense  growth  of  water- 
British  consul  at  New  Ohwang,  China,  also  plants  which  obstructed  navigation,  and  await- 
visited,  in  1872,  Mantchooria,  traversing  it  mg  reSnforcements,  Meantime  from  other 
from  the  city  of  Kirin  to  Ningoota  and  other  directions  the  march  of  exploration  was  going 
places  east  of  the  Soongaree  River,  and  de-  on.  Dr.  George  Schweinftirth,  the  ablest  of 
scribes  with  great  minuteness  the  geography  the  German  African  explorers,  after  spending 
and  8cenery  of  Northern  Mantchooria.  Two  some  years  in  the  exploration  of  Nubia  and 
English  officers.  Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid  and  the  Blue  Nile,  was  sent  in  1868  by  the  trustees 
M^or  St.  John,  R.E.,  have  been  exploring  the  of  the  Humboldt  fund  to  explore  the  region 
contested  Perso- Afghan  frontier  from  Kerman  from  Khartum  to  Gondokoro.  Arriving  at 
to  Seistiin,  about  the  delta  of  the  Helmund  Khartum  in  November  1,  1868,  he  attached 
River,  and  were  joined  at  Seistin  by  Colonel  himself  to  the  caravan  of  an  ivory-trader 
Pollock  and  Dr.  Bellew,  who  had  travelled  named  Ghattas,  and  on  June  5,  1869,  they  set 
from  Candahar  to  Seistdn  Along  the  banks  of  out  for  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  a  tributary  of  the 
the  Helmund  by  a  new  route.  The  party  sub-  Bahr-el-Arab.  Twenty-two  days  later  thev 
sequently  ascertained  the  true  meridian  of  Te-  reached  Meshcra,  at  the  head  of  navigation 
heran  to  be  61**  24'  5'  east  from  Greenwich,  just  beyond  the  Djira,  which  became  Dr. 
M^or  Montgomerie,  who  has  been  so  lone  con-  Schweinfurth's  headquarters.  This  town  be- 
nected  with  the  surveys  of  the  HimsJayas,  longs  to  the  Dinka,  a  tribe  which  contrasts 
reports  having  sent  out  a  third  native  ex-  strongly  with  the  tribes  farther  south  and 
plorer,  whom  he  names,  from  his  rank,  "the  west.  These  he  visited  in  1870;  setting  out  at 
Havildar,"  who  passed  with  his  instruments  the  end  of  January,  and  coming  to  the  Kiam- 
from  Peshawur  to  Badaksh4n,  observing  for  Niam  he  found  them  a  very  original  people, 
latitude  in  the  Swdt,  Pnnjkora,  and  Chitrdl  with  their  hair  let  down  to  their  waists,  great 
Valleys,  and  recording  his  observations  so  as  eyes  far  apart,  and  noses  as  broad  as  they  are 
to  form,  with  the  previous  observations  of  the  long;  height  middling,  the  legs  being  rather 
Pundit  and  the  Mirza,  a  complete  survey  as  far  short  in  proportion  to  the  body.  They  sharpen 
as  Badaksh&n.  He  intended  to  go  on  from  their  canines  to  a  point  as  an  instrument  of 
Badaksh&n  to  Khokan  by  way  of  Darwdz  and  warfare  as  well  as  for  service  in  their  cannibal 
Karategin,  but  the  political  disturbances  made  repasts.  Hunting  and  fishing  furnish  them 
it  impossible.    As  it  was,  his  life  was  in  great  food ;  of  cultivation  thev  do  little.     The  Mon- 

Seril,  from  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Hayward.  buttn  live  south  of  the  i^^iam-Niam,  beginning 

>r.  John  Anderson,  who  accompanied  M^*or  at  4°  N.,  on  the  further  side  of  the  "Welle. 

Sladen  from  Mandelay,  the  capital  of  Burmah,  This  river  is  supposed  by  Schweinfarth  to  flow 

to  Western  Yunnan,  the  southwestern  prov-  into  Lake  Tchad.    They  are  even  greater  can- 

ince  of  China,  has  published  an  exhaustive  and  nibals  than  their  neighbors,  and  physically 

very  interesting  account  of  that  expedition,  and  socially  are  a  more  striking  people.     Still 

adding  much  to  our  knowledge  of  this  previ-  farther  south  are  the  Akka,  a  nation  of  dwarfs. 
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one  of  whom  SchTreinfartli  nearly  sacceeded  in  as  Dr.  Livingstone  has  been  able  to  trace,  are 
bringiog  back  with  him.  In  1870  a  second  visit  connected  by  the  branches  of  a  river,  which  he 
was  made  to  the  Niam-Niam,  when,  Decern-  names  the  Lualaba,  or  in  its  farthest  extension 
ber  1st,  a  fire  destroyed  the  depot  of  Ghattas,  (to  Lake  Bangweolo)  the  Lnapula.    The  east- 
including  most  of  Schweinfiirth^s  precious  col-  ernmost  branch  or  fork  of  this  stream   he 
lections.    At  the  same  time  the  traders  met  names  Webb^s  Lualaba,  the   central,  Bartle 
with  a  repulse,  and  retreat  became  necessary.  Frere^s  Lualaba,  and  the  western,  Young's 
Six  months  were  still  spent  in  the  valley  of  Lualaba.  These  streams  he  believes  to  be  con- 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  and  were  used  in  meting  nected,  either  through  the  Albert  Nyanza  or 
ezcorsions  to  the  west  among  tribes  that  have  by  some  more  direct  connection,   with  the 
been  terribly  reduced  by  the  slave-trade.  sources  of  the  Nile ;  but,  as  Dr.  Petermann 
In  the  AsrxiTAL  Cyclopedia  for  1871  it  was  has  shown  with  great  ability  and  clearness,  the 
stated  that  an  American  newspaper  (the  New  probabilities  are  much  stronger  that  they  will 
Torh  Herald)  had  sent  one  of  its  correspond-  prove  to  be  affluents  and  sources  of  the  Congo 
ents  to  find  and  relieve  Dr.  Livingstone.    The  or  Zaire,  and  to  flow  westward.    Lake  Bang- 
report,  at  first  doubted,  proved  to  be  true,  and  weolo  is  4,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.    The 
in  May,  1872,  news  was  received  from  Zanzibar  German  geographers  have  sent  out  an  expedi- 
that  the  correspondent,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  at  tion  under  tiie  leadership  of  Dr.  Gtlssfield, 
the  head  of  a  considerable  expedition  fitted  out  amply  provided  to  explore  the  country  west  of 
from  Zanzibar  and  Bangamoyo,  had  joined  this  chain  of  lakes,  and  ascertain  their  connec- 
Livingstone  at  Ujiji,  in  November,  1871,  had  tion  with  the  Congo,  going  by  way  of  the  Lo- 
remained  with  him  about  four  months,  ascend-  ango  coast.   Gerhard  Rohlfs  is  also  on  his  way 
in;;  the  Tanganyika  to  its  northern  extremity,  to  this  region,  by  way  of  Lake  Tchad ;  and  an 
and  was  subsequently  accompanied   by  Dr.  English  Livingptone-Congo  expedition,  under 
Livingstone  oo  his  return  journey  as  far  as  command  of  Lieutenant  Grandy,  had  reached 
Unyanyembe.    In  August,  1872,  Mr.  Stanley  Sierra  Leone,  where  their  men  were  to  be  en- 
reached  Paris,  and  soon  after  England;  was  re<  gaged,  December  14,  1872,  and  on  the  27th  of 
ceived  by  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad-  December  set  out  for  the  south  coast.    The 
Tancement  of  Science,  and  subsequently  by  the  party   consisted    of   about  twenty-five  men. 
Hoyal  Geographical  Society.    lie  arrived  in  Karl  Mauch,  the  South-African  explorer,  has 
New  York,  in  November,  1872,  where  he  was  been  making  explorations  in  the  region  of 
received  with  abundant  honors,  and  late  in  De-  Southeastern  Africa  lying  between  the  Limpo- 
cember  published  his  narrative,  *^  How  I  found  po  and  the  Zambezi,  and  believes  that  he  has 
Livingstone."    While  all  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  found,  in  latitude  20®  15'  south  and  longitude 
Stanley  for  his  energy  and  enterprise  in  carry-  26°  80  east,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ophir  and 
ing  ont  the  orders  of  his  principal,  Mr.  J.  G.  the  ruins  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba^s  palace, 
Bennett,  and  for  his  zealous  and  perilous  ex-  and  of  a  temple  built  by  her  in  imitation  of 
pedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  we  fail  to  that  of  Solomon.    He  urges  strong  reasons  for 
see  tliat  he  has  made  any  positive  additions  to  his  opinion. — Morocco  was  very  carefully  ex- 
our  geographical  knowledge,  or  that  he  had  plored  by  French  geographers  in  1871   and 
had  the  training  or  culture  which  would  enable  1872,  its  climate,  productions,  coast-lines,  and 
liim  to  do  so.    That  he  found  Dr.  Livingstone,  mountains  described,  and  its  people  and  rulers 
and  rendered  him  material  aid  in  the  way  of  portrayed.    The  course  of  the  cholera,  which 
sapplies,  was  an  indirect  service  to  the  canse  in  1868  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  grand 
of  science,  and  is  worthy  of  commendation  ;  progress  of  the  Sultan  tjirough  his  empire,  has 
bat  Mr.  Stanley,  obviously,  was  not  qualified  been  mapped  out,  and  its  ravages  described, 
to  discuss  the  topics  of  African  discovery  with  The  same  zealous  geographers  have  explored 
the  able  geographers  of  Great  Britain  and  the  very  thoroughly  the  island    of  Madagascar, 
Continent.    Dr.  Livingstone's  discoveries  dur-  Alfred  de  Grandidier,  who  has  spent  several 
ing  the  past  five  or  six  years  may  be  briefly  years  in  the  study  of  the  geography  and  eth- 
BQmmed  up  thus:    He  has  ascertained  that  nology  of  the  island,  states  the  population  at  a 
Lake  Tanganyika  is  n^t  one  of  the  sources  of  little  more  than  4,000,000.    Of  these,  about 
the  Nile.    He  has  discovered  five  lakes,  west,  1,000,000  are  Hovas,  the  dominant  race,  sup- 
iouthwest,  and  south  of  Tanganyika,  namely,  posed  to  be  of  Malay  origin.    The  Betsileos, 
Lake  Bangweolo,  between  latitude  11°  and  12®  their  allies,  numbering  about  600,000,  are  of 
south;  Lake  Moero,  latitude  8*  south;  Lake  mixed  race.    The  Malagasses,  who  occupy  the 
Kamolondo,  latitude  6°  south,  and  longitude  eastern  part  of  the  island,  are  composed  of  six 
25*  30'  east  from  Greenwich ;  and  Lake  Lin-  or  seven  tribes,  apparently  of  Kaflre  origin, 
col^,  or  Shebugo,  on  the  same  latitude,  but  and  number  about  2,000,000.    There  are,  be- 
aboat  23**  40'  east  longitude ;  and,  finally,  an  sides,  three  or  four  smaller  tribes,  numbering 
nnknown  lake,  which  he  had  not  visited,  but  in  all  about  600,000,  and  possibly  of  similar 
had  twice   approached  within  fifty  or  sixty  origin.    Three-fourths  of  the  whole  are  nomi- 
n»iles.    This  lake  lies  in  latitude  1"*  80'  to  2**  nally  Christian,  the  Queen  and  the  ruling  race 
40'  south,  and  between  25®  and  26**  east  longi-  being  avowedly  so.    The  island  is  fertile,  and 
tade  from  Greenwich,  and  is  probably  the  lake  the  northeastern  half  is  remarkable  for  the 
deseribed  by  Piaggia.    These  five  lakes,  so  far  beauty  of  its  scenery. 
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GEORGIA.  After  the  inaugaration  of 
James  Milton  Smith,  the  new  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia,  chosen  by  a  special  election 
to  succeed  Bullock,  the  Legislature  remained 
in  session  a  few  days,  and  then  adjourned  to 
the  17th  of  July.  The  most  important  busi- 
ness of  the  adjourned  session  was  to  receive 
and  act  upon  the  reports  of  the  several  in- 
vestigating committees  appointed  in  the  win- 
ter. First  came  the  report  of  tlie  committee 
appointed  to  *^  ascertain  and  report  the  num- 
ber of  bonds  and  indorsements  which  had 
been  issued  and  put  into  circulation  by  Rufus 
B.  Bullock,  late  Governor;  the  aggregate 
amount  thereof,  by  whom  the  same  were  sold, 
the  amount  of  money  paid  therefor,  the  times 
when  and  the  persons  to  whom  such  pay- 
ments were  made,  and  all  other  facts  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  said  bonds.^'  It 
covered  200  printed  pages,  and  gave  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  issuing,  negotiating,  and 
indorsing  of  bonds  by  the  State  authorities. 
The  amount  of  the  bonds  was  stated  as  fol- 
lows : 


WhCD  tWMHt. 


WImo  dtM. 


1841  and  1866 |1871 

1842  and  1850. 1872 

1842  and  1843 ISTi 

1844  and  1848 1874 

18S8. 

la-jg 

1880 

1861 

1866 

1887. 

1868 

1870. 


1878 

11879 

1880 

1881 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1890  and  1884.. 


Anwiuit. 


$154,S0O 
750,000 
187,000 
351,000 
100,090 
900,000 
200,000 
100,000 

8,7fM,000 
165,000 
863,000 

6,880,000 


Grand  total  of  8tate  bonds $12.464.500 

IimoBssD  BoiTDB,  nmoBBKD  BZNOS  July,  1868. 

To  Bran^wick  <fe  Albany  Bailroad $8,800,000 

Balnbridge,  Cathbert  &  OolnmbOB  Railroad. .  600,000 

Macon  &  Bninswick  Railroad 9X).O0O 

Cherokeo  Railroad 800,000 

CarterBVlUe  &  Van  Wert  Railroad 275.000 

Soath  Georgia  A  Florida  Railroad 464.000 

Alabama  St  UhatUnooga  Railroad 194,000 

Grand  total  indorsed  bonds $5,788,000 

Grandtotal  Btatebonda 12,450,000 

Grand  total  State  bonds  and  indorsed  bonds.  .$18,188,000 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  impor- 
tant statements  of  the  oommittee  oonceming 
these  bonds:  The  Alabama  &  Chattanooga 
Railroad  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $194,000 
were  indorsed  by  Bullock.  Thirty  bonds  sold 
at  from  90  to  94|  cents,  and  164  were  hypoth- 
ecated to  New  "York  Warehouse  Company 
for  $100,000  by  the  railroad  company.  The 
committee  recognize  these  bonds  as  good. 
The  Bainbridge,  Cuthbert  A;  Columbus  Rail- 
road issued  $600,000  of  bonds,  of  which  $240,- 
000  were  indorsed  by  Bullock  without  the 
signature  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  to 
sign  them  when  twenty  miles  were  done.  Fifty 
miles  were  graded,  but  none  ironed.  These 
bonds  are  void.  The  Brunswick  &  Albany 
Railroad  had  $3,300,000  indorsed  bonds,  and 
$1,880,000  gold  State  bonds.  The  road  cost 
$20,000  per  mile.  The  road  was  in  operation  63 
miles  in  1863.   The  indorsements  were  given  in 


every  case  before  the  lawful  amount  of  road 
was  completed.  Bonds  were  issued  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  in  advance.  There  was  no  in- 
vestment of  private  parties  in  the  road.  Cer- 
tificates were  prepared  in  blank  by  the  en- 
gineer and  filled  at  pleasure.  All  of  the  bonds 
were  indorsed  by  Governor  Bullock  without 
date.  Some  1,680  bonds  were  signed  by  Frost 
after  he  ceased  to  be  president  of  the  road. 
For  $1,125,000  of  the  bonds  there  is  no  road 
to  show.  There  are  $3,000,000  of  debt  against 
the  road.  The  oommittee  decides  the' whole 
of  these  bonds  invalid.  The  Maoon  &  Bruns- 
wick road  has  had  $2,550,000  bonds  indorsed, 
of  which  $2,100,000  were  nnder  the  present 
constitution,  for  which  there  is  an  equivalent 
of  private  investment,  but  not  for  the  $450,000. 
The  committee  makes  no  recommendation. 
These  bonds  brought  firom  sixty  cents  to  par. 
The  CartersviUe  &  Van  Wert  Railroad  has  two 
sets  of  indorsed  bonds  for  the  same  miles, 
$275,000  in  one  batch  and  $800,000  in  the 
other,  both  out.  The  testimony  shows  that 
the  road  was  not  built  when  the  bonds  were 
indorsed.  The  committee  report  these  bonds 
void. 

.  Two  million  currency  bonds  were  issued  to 
raise  money  on  temporarily.  Three  million 
gold  bonds  were  afterward  issued  to  pay  the 
money.  Only  a  portion  of  the  onrrenoy  bonds 
were  surrendered,  and  those  were  used  bj 
Mr.  H.  I.  Kimball,  the  agent  of  the  State,  in 
negotiating  the  substitution,  to  borrow  money 
on.  The  State  got  none  of  the  money.  The 
committee  report  these  bonds  as  of  no  force. 
The  gold  bonds  were  $3,000,000.  Eimbal] 
got  $250,000  for  the  opera-house;  James 
$100,000  for  the  Executive  mansion ;  Henry 
Clews  had  $102,000  unsold ;  $300,000  have 
been  returned  to  the  Treasury,  and  $2,- 
598,000  were  sold  and  hypothecated.  Of  this 
last  sum  Clews  sold  $1,650,000,  and  Kim- 
ball manipulated  the  rest.  Clews  got  $1,4S2.- 
250  for  his  bonds,  and  paid  $870,000  on  old 
bonds,  $100,000  on  State  Road  bonds,  $609,- 
192.78  on  drafts  and  notes  of  Bullock  and  Foster 
Blodgett,  on  account  of  State  Road,  $198,700 
to  the  National  Bank,  and  $254,000  for  ex- 
penses and  fees.  The  money  paid  on  BuIIock^s 
and  Blodgett^s  drafts  was  misappropriated,  and 
Clews  did  not  get  the  gold  bonds  as  collateral 
security  but  for  sale.  The  money  raised  by 
Kimball  on  these  bonds  cannot  be  estimated. 
The  committee  recommends  all  these  gold 
bonds  to  be  paid,  as  Bullock  was  not  re9trlcte<l 
by  law  as  to  their  issue.  The  gold  bonds  held 
by  Clews  are  illegally  in  his  hands,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee. 

The  South  Geoi-gia  &  Florida  Railroad 
$464,000  bonds  are  declared  properly  in- 
dorsed. 

The  State  Road  mortgage  bonds,  to  the  snm 
of  $614,000,  issued  by  Ex-Governor  Jenkins 
and  used  by  Bullock,  are  valid. 

With  the  report  the  committee  submitted 
bills  to  the  following  effect: 
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To  deolare  the  indorsement  of  the  bonds  of  Wl,  1708, 1811,  and  IMO,  are  hereby  declared  void 

the  Brunswick  ds  Albany  RaUroad  nuU  and  »nd  of  no  bindmg  force  against  the  State  of  Geoiyi^ 

void,  and  to  prohibit  the  Governor,  Treasurer,  „  The  resolution  recognizing  the  validity  ot 

or  .my  officer  of  the  Stote,  fVom  paying  the  the  other  goW  bonds  issued  under  the  act  of 

inten»t  or  principal,  or  in  iny  way  reco^iw  September  16, 187a  and  ordenng  their  prompt 

the  validity  of  said  indorsement ;  to  dechire  redemption,  passed.    The  resolution  relating 

null  sad  void,  and  unconstitutional,  the  issue  ^  dn-ency  bonds  was  adopted,  as  follows : 

of  the  State  gold  bonds  in  aid  of  the  Bruns-  *^"'«^'  ^tat  the  currency  bonda  issued  under 

wiok&AlbaSyK«lroad  Company  under  act  Zfc^^Z^^^ikX^^^f'^ii'^Z^Al 

Ot  October  17,  1870,  and  to  prohibit  the  Gov-  purposes  of  the  original  iasue,  and  it  is  hereby  de- 

ernor  of  Georgia,  the  Treosarer,  or  any  other  olared  that  said  currency  bonds  are  not  binding  upon 

officer  of  the   State,   from  paying  principal  the  State,  and  the  Governor,  Treasurer,  or  any  other 

or  interest  on  the  same;  to  declare  the  in-  tS^^'rinc^'^af  oMn^^^ 

dorsement  of  the  bonds  of  the  Cartersville  &  ®  miSnTr^recogniz^^g  ihe\^Jmity  of  sdd  bonds. 
Van  Wert  Railroad  Company  and  the  Chero- 
kee Railroad  Company  null  and  void,  and  to  ^he  following  was  also  adopted  by  way  of 
prohibit  the  Governor,  Treasurer,  or  any  other  amendment  to  the  resolution : 
officer  of  the  State,  from  paying  the  interest  Whereas^  J.  Boorman,  Johnson  &  Co.,  of  New 

or  principal,  or  in  any  way  recognizing  the  va-  Y^^^»  ^^  ^\  ^'  /?J?"k  ^/  ^""S^H^^^u'  ^""l?  "^^^^^ 

ij.      p      -J  •    •*«*"/"   "i     A    J     1     *^  Ai7  :  currency  bonds  of  the  State,  which  they  allege  were 

lidity  of  said  indorsement;  to  declare  the  in-  hypothecated  with  them  by  H.  1.  Kimball,  m  the 

dorsement  of  the  bonds  of  the  Bambndge,  State's  agent ;  and— 

Cuthbert  &  Columbus  Railroad  Company  null  Whereas,  It  is  claimed  by  said  stockholders  that,  if 

snd  void,  and  to  prohibit  the  Governor,  Treas-  allowed  to  make  further  proof,  they  wiU  be  able  to 

«i.^i.  ^^  ««»-  vx4-ktv..  ^a;^a-  ^f  *K«  Q4-<>4^»   A.rv«««  show  that  the  funds,  loaned  upon  such  hypotheca- 

nrer,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  State,  from  ^      ^^^^  ^^i^,^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^-^^  g^^^^  'j^^^_ 

paying  the  interest  or  principal,  or  in  any  Whereas,  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  General  Assem- 

wise  recognizing  the  validity  of  said  indorse-  bly  to  meet  and  discharge  all  demands  against  the 

ment;  to  declare  null  and  void  certain  quar-  State  for  sums  of  which  she  has  received  the  benefit, 

terly  gold  bonds,  issued  in  1870,  and  to  pro-  f^^  *^  S^^^®  J^  .P«^i«*  .^kv '??>.*"'?  ^^i""^^«  ^^l® 

t ..  .*.  Ti.     r»                  T      -                             Ti.  largest  opportunity  to  establish  the  character  of  their 

hibit  the  Governor,  Treasurer,  or  any  other  claims:  therefore  be  it 

officer,  from  paying  the  interest  or  principal  Resolved,  That*  said  holders  of  currency  bonds 

of  the  same,     (These  were  100  held  by  Henry  may  have  reduced  to  writing,  and  sworn  to  before 

Clews  )  Thomas  L.  Suead,  of  New  1  ork,  such  statements  as 

Resi)lutionB  were  also  submitted  as  follows:  ^^%  ™y  ^^®.  PW'  *?  *"^™^  i°''^ti'"?.?^'l:3'r 

A  c»viuMvua  Tf^M.  w  «i0v  ouuuiti;v^u  OD  J "*•  V »T  o .  pothecation  ot  said  bonds,  and  the  fact  that  the  bttite 

Kecognizmg  the  quarterly  gold  bonds  issued  received  the  benefit  of  the  money  borrowed  on  said 

under  act  of  September  15,  1870,  to  be  good  hvpothecatlon.    The  testimony  shall  be  in  the  form 

and  valid ;  that  the  bonds  hvpothecated  be  re-  or  question  and  answer.  The  said  Thomas  L.  Snead, 

deemed  by  the  payment  of  the  money  bor-  »f  commissioner  to  take  such  testimony  as  aforesaid, 

^«.^A   ^iix.  1 £.1  :«*«-^«*. .  *k«*  ♦v>«  :;!««««  shall   transmit  the  same  taken  to    the  Governor, 

rowed,  with  lawful  interest ;  that  the  indorse-  ^.^^^  ^utv  it  shall  be  to  lay  the  same,  together  witll 

ment  of  the  bonds  of  the  South  Georgia  &  the  report' of  the  Bond  Committee  for  the  currency 
Florida  Railroad  was  made  in  compliance  with  bonds,  before  the  next  General  Assembly. 
law,  and  therefore  valid ;  that  the  indorsement  xhe  proposition  to  declare  the  indorsement  of 
of  the  bonds  of  the  Alabama  &  Chattanooga  the  bonds  of  the  Alabama  &  Chattanooga  Rail- 
Railroad  is  valid  and  binding ;  that  the  cur-  j-oad  Company  valid  met  with  much  opposition, 
rency  bonds  issued  in  August,  1870,  having  g^d  a  substitute  declaring  them  null  and  void, 
been  cancelled  by  the  gold  bonds,  are  not  and  prohibiting  the  payment  of  principal  or  in- 
binding,  and  prohibiting  the  Governor,  Treas-  terest,  was  adopted  in  the  House.  This  failed, 
urer,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  State,  from  however,  in  the  Senate,  and  no  final  action  was 
paying  interest  or  principal,  or  in  any  way  taken  on  the  subject.  A  resolution  was  also 
re^gnizing  their  validity.  ^  adopted  by  the  House,  providing  for  an  amend- 
The  bills  invalidating  the  indorsement  of  the  ment  of  the  constitution  in  the  following  terms : 
State  on  the  bonds  of  theBrunswick  &  Albany,  rp^e  General  Assembly  shall  hove  no  power  to  rec- 
the  Cartersville  &  Van  Wert  &  Cherokee,  and  ©gnize  as  legal,  or  make  provision  by  law  for  the 
the  Bainbridge,  Outhbert  &  Columbus  Rail-  payment  of  the  illegal  and  fraudulent  indorsement 
road  Companies,  were  passed  with  very  little  of  t^®  bonds  of  various  railroad  companies,  and  other 
opposition.  Resolutions  were  adopted  reoog-  1*^^*^«  mentioned  in  the  several  acts  of  the  Leg'sla- 
«;-:«  *u  "7^*""""''  "'^*^."*;"i''''~  *^^^  ture  pas»ed  at  the  July  and  August  session  ot  1872, 
mzmg  the  validity  of  the  btate  indorsement  on  declaring  the  State's  non-liability  upon  the  same, 
the  bonds  of  the  Maoon  &  New  Brunswick,  After  this  act  shall  have  been  passed  by  two-thirds, 
M(l  the  South  Georgia  &  Florida  roads.  The  by  successive  Legislatures,  as  \>j  the  constitution 
act  declaring  certain  gold  bonds  null  and  void  Pro^»i®^\»*  «*^"  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor,  by 
\rftfl  T»«ao^  ?«  4.1.^  ^^ii^«r;,«^  4.^,.^«  .  his  official  proclamation,  to  make  provision  for  sub- 
^as  passed  m  the  foUowmg  terms :  mitting  the  amendment  to  the  qualified  voters  of  this 

,B»it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route  of  SepreeeiUa-  State,  for  final  ratification  or  rejection,  at  the  next 

^'?«t.  That  the  quarterly  ffold  bonds,  issued  by  the  general  election  occurring  more  than  sixty  days  after 

^tate,  under  act  of  Septemoer  16, 1870,  and  now  held  passing  by  two-thirds  the  second  time  as  aforesaid. 

tf  tefiTitt  a^^lsKsTfe  f«^?rK  ™«.  *<x>.  f?jl«d  to  p?88  tl.e  Senate 

<?lwWe,  1771  to  1774,  both  inciusive,  1741, 1683, 162»,  The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 

IW,  1010,  797,  798,  2501  to  2575,  both  inclusive,  management  of  the  Atlantic  &  Western  Rail- 
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road,  under  the  State  authorities,  rendered  two  of  plundering  from  the  State,  and  shared  in 

reports.    The  mfgority  declared  that  during  tlie  proceeds ;  and  was  guilty  of  extravagance 

the  sixteen  months  from  August,  1868,  to  De-  and  corruption  in  nearly  all  his  transactions, 

cember,  1869,  while  Mr.  HiSbert  was  super-  His  part  in  the  management  of  the  Atlantic  & 

intendent,  the  receipts  of  the  road  amounted  Western  Railroad,  and  in  indorsing  bonds  ille- 

to  $1,716,206.47,  of  which  $346,000  was  paid  gaily,  bemg  covered  by  the  reports  of  other 

over  to  the  State  Treasury ;  and  that  during  committees,  is  barely  alluded  to.'   No  direct 

the  twelve  months  from  January  to  December,  action  was  taken  by  the  Legislature  on  this 

1870,  when  Foster  Blodgett  was  superintend-  report. 

ent,  the  receipts  were  $1,464,787.01,  of  which  This  session  of  the  Legislature  continued  tiU 

only  $45,000  was  paid  over,  while  debts  were  near  the  end  of  August,  and  passed  435  acts 

contracted  to  the  amount  of  $600,000,  in  ad-  and  59  Joint  resolutions,  .but  the  bulk  of  them 

dition  to  various  unascertained  claims.      It  related  to  matters  of  purely  local  interest, 

was  said  that  in  mauy  cases  money  was  drawn  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  re- 

to  pay  the  same  claim  more  than  once,  and  questing  the  members  of  Congress  from  Geor- 

that,  in  many  more  instances,   claims  were  gia  to  use  their  efforts  to  obtain  an  appropria- 

Said  which  were  exorbitant    or  fraudulent,  tion  for  the  surveying  and  locating  of  a  canal 

[any  unnecessary  persons  were  employed  in  to  connect  the  Atlantic  Southern  States  with 

the  service  of  the  road,  and  wholly  uncalled-  the  Western  States.     A  division  of  the  State 

for  expenditures  incurred.     It  is  declared  that  into  nine  congressional  districts  was  made  in 

the  loss  by  mismanagement  and  fraud,  under  accordance  with  the  new  apportionment  act 

Mr.  Blodgett,  was  not  less  than  $1,000,000.  of  Congress.    A  bill  to  regulate  the  time  of 

The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  holding  elections,  providing  that  State  officers 

lease  of  the  road  also  made  its  report,  which  and  members  of  the  Legislature  should  he 

provoked  considerable  discussion.    The  sub-  chosen  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October, 

ject  was  finally  disposed  of  by  the  adoption  Congressmen  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  first 

of  the  following  resolutions :  Monday  of  November,  and  county  officers  on 

Jiewhed,  That  the  investigation  of  the  special  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  passed  the 
committee,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  Senate,  but  was  lost  in  the  House, 
and  passingiipon  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  the  The  Democrats  of  the  State  held  a  oonven- 
lowe  ofthe^esternA  Atlantic  Knilroad,  have  ailed  ^^       ^  Atlanta,  June  26th,  to  appoint  dele- 
to  disclose  evidence  Buraoicntto  support  the  charge  "  "    ^l    vr  7?       i  ^  *-v*xi,   w  appv/ui»  « 
of  fraud  in  procuring  the  lease.  gates  to  the  National  Convention  at  Baltunore, 

Bisolved,  Thfit,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General  As-  and  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

sembly,  the  lease  of  the  ^  estern  &  Atlantic  I^ilroad  Begohed,  That  the  Democratic  party  of  Georjria 

secures  to  the  State  a  certain  sum  for  rental  much  stands  upon  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  of 

larger  than  can  be  hoped  for  under  politioul  control,  the  Union,  bringing  into  special  prominence,  as  ap- 

Jiesolped,  That  the  Governor  be  required  to  have  pUcable  to  the  present  extraordinary  condition  of 

the  entire  stock  and  outfit  of  the  road  appraised,  and  the  country,  the  unchangeable  doctrine  that  this  \»  a 

the  appraiKement  made  under  order  of  the  Governor  Union  of  States,  and  that  the  indestructibility  of 

shall  stand  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  present  as-  equality  with  each  other  is  an  indispensable  part  of 

sessment.  our  political  svstem 

Resolved,  That,  within  ninety  days  from  the  date  l£tohed,  Tliat,  in  the  approaching  election,  the 

of  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  the  present  lessees  Democratic  party  invites  everybody  to  ooopewte  with 

shall  each  siffn  their  present  bond,  that  the  quesUon  u  in  a  zealous  determination  to  change  the  prertot 

of  their  habnity  may  be  set  at  rest.  usurping  and  corrupt  Administration,  by  placing  in 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  providing  for  power  men  who  are  true  to  the  principles  of  con^ti- 

the  taking  of  an  inventory  of  the  property  of  tutional  government  and  a  faithful  and  economical 

the  road,  and  for  ascertaining  its  conditiou  ^'^g^^^^^That  SS'Jr !^^^^  the  dele^tes  to 
The  coinmittoe  appointed  to  investigate  the  the  Baltimore  Convention  should  go  unmolested  by 
alleged  official  mismanagement  of  Governor  instructions,  and  should  act  with  all  the  lisfht^  be- 
Bullock,  made  a  long  report,  the  principal  fore  them  as  thev  deem  best  for  the  good  of  the 
points  of  which  were  to  the  following  effect :  P*^^  *^^  ^°  ^«^""  <^^^^®  country. 
That  the  Governor  allowed  Mr.  Kimball,  as  Another  convention  was  held  on  the  24th 
financial  agent  of  the  State,  to  borrow  money  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of  making  nominft- 
on  the  Staters  credit  for  his  private  use ;  that  tions  for  Governor  and  presidential  electors, 
he  transferred  money  belon<?ing  to  the  State  James  M.  Smith  was  nominated  for  Governor, 
in  the  Georgia  National  Bank,  to  his  own  and  it  was  declared  that  the  election  of  Gree- 
private  account,  and  permitted  State  money,  ley  and  Brown  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
in  the  same  bank,  to  be  used  on  EimbalPs  dent  of  the  United  States  would  be^'eondn- 
account ;  that  he  was  guilty  of  fraud  and  cive  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
corruption  in  the  purchase  of  the  Opera-  States,  to  local  self-government,  and  the  pro- 
House  at  Atlanta  for  the  Capitol;  that  he  sub-  tection  of  the  individual  liberty  of  the  citizen." 
aidized  the  press  by  enormous  and  unnecessary  An  invitation  was  also  extended  to  ^'  every- 
contracts  for  printing,  and  purchased  a  news-  body "  to  cooperate  with  the  Democratic 
paper  for  which  he  secured  State  patronage ;  party  **  in  a  zealous  determination  to  change 
that  he  granted  pardons  to  criminals  for  the  present  usurping  and  corrupt  Federal  Ad- 
money  and  political  support ;  that  he  per-  ministration,  by  placing  in  power  men  who 
mitted  the  penitentiary  to  carry  on  a  system  are  true  to  the  principles  of  constitutional 
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goYennnent,  and  to  a  faithful  and  economical  ing  the  names  of  Charles  O^Conor,  of  Kew 
administration  of  public  affairs."  An  attempt  York,  and  J.  Proctor  Knott,  of  Kentucky,  as 
to  secure  the  codperation  of  the  "  Liberal  Re-  suitable  candidates  for  President  and  V  ice- 
publicans  "  was  not  successful,  the  committee  President.  The  following  platform,  drawn  up 
of  the  latter,  with  whom  negotiatiouB  were  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  was  unanimously 
carried  on,  sending  the  following  communica-  adopted : 

tion  to  the  convention :  Betohed^  That  the  Govemznent  of  the  United 
The  oommittee  of  Liberal  Republicans,  whose  com-  States  is  one  formed  by  separate  States ;  that  it  is 
munication  is  before  the  Democratic  Convention,  ^^^  pj  limited  powers,  delegated  by  the  States  for 
bsve  conferred  with  the  oommittee  appointed  by  the  8P««^o  purposes  and  objects  set  forth  m  the  Con- 
convention  who  have  expressed  themselves  as  indi-  ptitution,  and  that  it  possesses  of  itself  no  ongmal  or 
viduaUv  favorable  to  a  union  of  the  two  elements,  u^^nt  power  whatever.  .  v,.  ..  ^  ^  .i. 
upon  the  just  basis  of  giving  to  the  Liberal  filjpub-  ^  ^f«'^>  T*^**  ^^?  ^^^o^  estabhshed  hj  the 
licans  a  faJr  representation  upon  the  electoral  ticket  Constitution  is  a  Union  of  the  States,  federal  in  its 
according  to  their  numbers,  and  they  regret  to  learn  character,  comnosed  of  States  and  thereby  united, 
from  the  Democratic  oommittee  that  in  their  judg-  ff^^  "  incapable  of  existence  without  the  States  as 
ment  it  is  impossible  to  cariy  such  a  measure  through  its  constituent  integral  Darts ;  that  the  indestructi- 
the  convention  without  a  serious  rupture.  bihty  of  the  States,  of  their  rights  and  of  their 

The  Democratic  oommittee  have  sujrgested  that  we  fffi"jS  J**Y  !?!i..^    -1  ?  f ?-.i?2?!?^?v  ?^L®.E?rF„°/ 

harmonize                                      '  '"        '  ""' 


representation 

S^'DemJKMcy,VithouVsiIoh  rewgnltionV  We  are'd^    the  Government  of  the  United  States  being  a^'Fe'd: 
tennined,  however,  that  we  will  do  no  act  which  can    ^^^  Republic,  and  not  a  consolidation  of  the  whole 


government, 

the' dectoraY  ticket"  whUj^is^'to ''^rpiS' befor^^he  thoritv,  and  tte  security"  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ 

people  by  those  who  have  adopted  our  candidates  of  habeas  cor^sm  time  of  peace,  with  the  power  to 

for  President  and  Vice-President,  we  wUl  place  no  ^T^???  ^\^  "?°^«  ^^  promote  the  well-bemg  of  its 

electoral  ticket  in  the  field,  but  will  cast  our  votes  ^habitants,  by  such  means  as  the  judgment  of  its 

for  the  Greeley  and  Brown  electoral  ticket  without  ^^^  people  may  prescribe,  and  secured  and  guarap- 

repird  to  the  former  poUtical  opinions  of  the  indi-  teed  under  the  Constitution  ot  the  United  States  to 

vidual  electors,  or  the  manner  \n  which  they  have  Jhe  several  States  of  the  Union ;  and  that,  too,  not 

been  brought  before  the  people.    But  as  to  all  mat-  "subject  to  any  solemn   constitutional   obligation 

tere  connected  with  State  elections  we  hold  ourselves  ?P<^1^  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  of  any 

at  liberty  to  cast  our  sufl6iige  in  such  manner  as  our  %^^^  whatever;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  Federal 

Belf-rcspect  and  our  sense  of  duty  to  the  country  Government  is  under  a  solemn  constitutional  obliga- 

may  dictate.  tion  not  to  interfere  in  these  matters  in  any  way, 

iu    T>    *  1.T            JM.1-    Ox  X    ■!_  ij  xv  .  and,  when  it  does  so,  it  becomes  a  usurper  of  power, 

Ine  KepuDlicans  of  tne  otate  held  their  con-  an  oppressive  tyrant,  and  an  enemy  to  the  literties 

vention  at  Atlanta  on  the  21st  of  August,  and  of  the  country.'' 

nominated  Dawson  A.  Walker  for  Governor.  Betohed,  That  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union,  and 

Presidential  electors  were  deo  nominated,  and  S^S^aI  cVzlitifenTSfrrbXSth'; 

the  foUowmg  resolutions  adopted :  Constitution  have  been  expounded  in  the  forecoine 

Sefohedj  That  this  convention,  in  the  name  of  the  resolutions,  in  conformity  with  the  teachings  of 
Bepubllcans  of  Georgia,  hereby  declares  its  devotion  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Jackson,  have  ever  been 
to  the  principles  of  tne  Bepublican  party  of  the  held  as  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Democratic  party, 
Union  as  declu'ed  by  the  National  Convention  at  and  they  are  now  reiterated  with  increased  earnest- 
Philadelphia  in  May  last,  and  proudly  ratifies  the  ness,  under  the  solemn  conviction  that  the  only  sure 
nominations  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  for  President,  and  hope  for  the  j^reservation  of  liberty  rests  in  bringing 
Henry  Wilson  for  Vice-President ;  commend  those  back  the  administration  of  the  Government  to  these 
candidates  to  the  people  of  Georgia  as  statesmen  principles,  and  in  receiving  it  from  the  hands  of  those 
whose  capacity,  wisdom,  and  integrity  have  been  whose  admitted  usurpations  and  revolutionary  meas- 
proven  by  the  severest  tests,  as  worthy  guardians  of  ures  now  threaten  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  whole 
the  public  honor,  and  infiexible  friends  of  Union,  fabric  of  our  system  of  free  institutions,  and  the 
liberty,  and  equal  rights.  erection  in  their  stead  of  a  consolidated  empire. 

Jie^ved,  That  the  present  General  Assembly  of  The  election  occurred  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 

theballotfh)mtheT)oor«r  citizens;  by  its  faithless-  ^^rs   was   188,906,  of  which  62,560  were  in 

ness  to  the  cause  of  popular  education ;  by  denying  favor  of  the  election  of  Grant  and  Wilson, 

local  government  to  citizens  of  certain  municipali-  76,866   for   Greeley   and    Brown,   and    4,004 

ties,  and  by  its  wneral  unfriendliness  to  the  classes  for  Q'Conor  and  Adams ;  majority  for  Greeley, 

whose  toil  has  laively  built  up  the  prosperity  of  the    f  o  ona      tu^    *^*^i   «^4.1    .t^-    n ^-« 

State,  has  demonstited  its  unfitness  tor  its  high  H;^5?'.    ^}^  .^^H,  ^9^    ^'*'^.   ^.^TS^iiL  ^'"? 

trust,  and  should  be  superseded  by  a  body  of  more  151,014,  of  which  Smith  received  104,589  and 

wisdom,  justice,  and  moderation,  and  of  more  devo-  Walker  46,476 ;  majority  for  Smith,  58,064. 

tion  to  the  welfare  ofthe  masses  of  the  people.  There  was  comparatively  little  disorder  in 

On  the   following   day,  August   22d,  the  the  State  during  the  year.    A  riot  occurred  at 

Democrats  who  did  not  favor  the  candidates  Savannah  on  the  29th  of  July,  which  grew  out 

nominated  at  Cincinnati  and  Baltimore,  for  of  the  persistent  efforts  of  certain  negroes  to 

President  and  Vice-President,  held  a  conven-  ride  in  street-cars,  which  had  been  previously 

tion  at  Atlanta,  and  appointed  delegates  to  the  reserved  for  white  persons  only.    The  negroes 

National  Democratic  Cfonvention  to  be  held  at  had  been  ejected  from  th6  cars  by  some  of  the 

Louisville,  Ky.,  at  the  same  time  recommend-  passengers,  and  a  conflict  in  the  streets  had 
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resnlted.  This, .  however,  was  speedUj  sup-  The  State  University  appears  to  bo  in  a 
pressed.  There  was  some  bloodshed,  and  a  flourishing  condition.  The  number  of  students 
good  deal  of  excitement,  but  no  one  was  killed,  matricalated  during  the  year  was  317,  and  46 
One  of  the  negroes,  A  very  Smith  by  name,  were  graduated  at  the  last  commencement 
brought  a  charge  against  three  white  men,  The  income  of  the  institution,  for  the  year 
concerned  in  Meeting  him  from  the  car,  for  endingJuly  29th,  was  $29,221.25,  of  which  $11,- 
conspiring  together,  and  with  others,  "  with  305  was  derived  from  tuition  fees.  The  Col- 
intent  to  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  and  intimi-  lege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  has  had 
date  deponent,  a  colored  citizen  of  the  United  127  students.  In  July  the  sum  of  $90,202.17 
States,  and  other  colored  persons,  said  persons  was  paid  into  the  Treasury  from  the  sale  of 
also  being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  scrip  for  Government  lands  for  the  benefit 
intent  to  prevent  and  hinder  said  deponent  of  this  institution. 

and  said  other  colored  citizens,  whose  names  The  whole  amount  of  school  revenue  prior 
are  unknown  to  deponent,  from  his  and  their  to  October  1st  was  $492,924.27.  Tho  number 
free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  the  right  and  of  patients  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum  is  609.  Of 
privilege  of  riding  in  the  cars  of  the  street-  these  423  are  white,  and  86  colored ;  379  are 
car  company,  in  the  city  of  Savannah,  said  lunatics,  74  idiots,  and  56  epileptics.  The  ex- 
street-cars  being  run  by  an  incorporated  com-  penses  for  the  year  were  $160,359.40,  includ- 
pany,  said  company  being  public  carriers  of  ing  $61,916.53  paid  on  special  appropriations 
passengers,  the  right,  privileges,  and  immunity  for  completing  buildings  and  for  other  im- 
of  riding  in  said  cars  being  a  right,  privilege,  provements.  The  Academy  for  the  Deaf  and 
and  immunity  granted  and  secured  to  deponent  Dumb  has  had  61  pupils  during  the  year.  The 
and  said  other  persons  by  the  Oonstitution  and  Academy  for  the  Blind  had  39  pupils,  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  they  being  citizens  amount  disbursed  for  their  support  during  the 
of  the  United  States."  year  was  $10,759.    The  number  of  convicts  in 

The  parties  were  tried  before  United  States  the  penitentiary  is  530;  44  have  been  dis- 

Oommissioner  H.  0.  Wayne,  and  discharged  on  charged,  21  have  escaped,  14  have  died,  one 

the  ground  that  tbe  charge  had  not  been  sus-  has  been  pardoned,  one  was  killed  by  acci- 

tained.   In  his  decision  the  Commissioner  said^  dent,  and  one  was  killed  by  the  guard. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  court  has  been  able  to  aitt  the  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were 

evidence  and  brin^  it  to  the  teat  of  the  law,  the  com-  6,831,856  acres  of  improved  land,  12,928,084 

plainant  had  no  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  under  of  woodland,  and  3,888,001  of  other  unim- 

deliberate  violator  of  a  legal  re|rulatioa  of  the  street-  $94,559,468,  of  farmmg  implements  and  ma- 
car  companv,  and,  pro  ta/UOj  a  disturber  of  the  pub-  chinery,  $4,614,701 ;  total  amount  of  wagts 
lie  tranquillity.  Holdinff,  moreover,  a  position  of  paid  during  the  year,  including  value  of  board, 
trust  and  emolument  under  the  United  States  Gov-  $19,787,086;  total  (estimated)  value  of  farm 
ernment,  he  should  have  been  the  last  to  foment  dis-  !:^^  j*  AU^^ '  ;««i.,^ j„«  Ur.*^^L^^r.*^  o«^  oA 
turbance  of  the  public  peace;  and,  a  comparative  Pfodactions,  including  betterments  and  ad- 
siranger  to  this  community,  besides,  should  liavo  ditions  to  stock,  $80,390,228;  orchard  prod- 
come  among  us  bearing  the  olive-branch  of  peace,  nets,  $352,926 ;  produce  of  market-gardens, 
and  not  the  firebrand  of  social  discord.  It  was  by  $193,266;  forest  products,  $1,281,623;  home 
re'2rof/^^,tVhi^^^:';i^^°o*rtel"^n^  maiinfactares,  $1 118,080;  animals  slaught.«d 
justice  to  the  truth  of  the  inquest  compels  the  court  ^^  s^ld  for  slaughter,  $6,854,882 ;  value  of  all 
to  add,  though  with  regret,  that  the  management  of  live-stock,  $30,156,317.  There  were  81  ju 
the  road,  by  its  timid  course,  must  take  its  ahare  horses,  87,426  mules  and  asses,  231,810  milch- 
of  the  resDonsibility  for  them.  ,.^  .  ,  ^  cows,  64,832  working-oxen,  412,261  other 
In  conclusion.  It  is  a  matter  of  crratification  to  the  «„i.i.i '  A^(\  aak  «t,a««  ^a  aao  kra  .Ur^^^  Tha 
court  to  observe  that  none  of  our  r*S^pectable  colored  ^^*%  ^l^M^  sheep,  and  988,666  swine.  The 
citizens  appear  to  have  been  mixed  up  in  the  scone  ^"1®^  productions  were,  808,890  bushels  ol 
that  marred  the  fair  fame  of  our  peacefiil  city  on  tho  spring  and  1,818,127  of  winter  wheat,  82,549 
28th  and  29th  of  July  last,  but,  that  those  disgraceful  of  rye,  17,646,459  of  Indian-corn,  1,904,601  of 
acts  appear  to  have  been  conceived,  promoted,  and  "      ' 


among  ._  . 

colored  people  as  well  as  among  the  whites,  no  race  and   beans,    197,101    of   Irish  and    2.621,662 

orcolor  being  exempt  from  the  curse  of  ruffianism.  of  sweet    potatoes,   21,927  gallons  of  wme, 

The  official  statement  of  the  State  finances  4,499,572  pounds  of  butter,  10,518  tons  of  hay, 

on  the  1st  of  January,  1873,  places  the  public  653,192  gallons  of  cane  molasses,  and  474,027 

debt  at  $8,186,500.    The  receipts  of  the  Treas-  of  sorghum,  610,877  pounds  of  honey,  and 

iiry,  for  the  year,  amounted  to  $2,101,540.84;  81,233  of  wax. 

the  disbursements  were  $1,335,207.14;  the  The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estah- 
balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year,  $766,-  lishments  was  3,836,  employing  405  steam- 
133.70.  The  Treasurer  estimated  the  amount  engines  of  10,826  horse-power,  1,729  water- 
to  be  raised,  for  the  year  1873,  at  $1,418,985.  wheels  of  27,417  horse-power,  and  17,871 
The  sources  of  revenue  will  yield  $2«085,939.  hands,  of  whom  15,078  were  males  over  16, 
Tho  valuation  of  taxable  property  is  placed  at  1,498  females  over  15,  and  1,295  youth.  The 
$234,492,468.  amount  of  capital  employed  was  $13,930,125; 
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wages  paid  during  the  year,  $4,844,508;  ma- 
terials, $18,583,781 ;  products,  $31,196,115.  - 
The  total  number  of  religious  organizations 
was  2,878,  having  2,698  edifices,  with  801,148 
sittings,  and  property  valued  at  $3,561,955. 
The  principal  denominations  were :     ' 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Raptlsc 

Christian 

Coii«n«gatioDAl . , 

BpiMopial 

Latheiuo 

Methodist 

Presbyteriaa 

Roraan  CaUiollc . 


OigMiiaU'Bs. 


».3g 

10 
35 
11 

184 
14 


Sittiiip. 


889,165 

10,885 

S,HOa 

10.060 

8,000 

8S7,343 

49,975 

5,C00 


The  whole  number  of  libraries  was  1,735, 
with  an  aggregate  of  467,232  volumes.  Of 
these,  32, with  7,765  volumes,  were  private,  and 
545,  with  162,851  volumes,  were  other  than 
private.  There  were  in  the  State  110  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  with  an  aggregate  cir- 
culation of  150,987;  15,639,724  copies  were 
annually'  issued.  There  were  6  tri- weekly, 
ctrcnlation  3,600;  9  semi- weekly,  circulation 
5,100;  73  weekly,  circulation  88,837;  2  semi- 
monthly, circulation  700;  6  monthly,  circu- 
lation 21,950,  and  1  quarterly,  circulation 
1,000. 

GERMANY,  an  empire  in  Europe,  reSstab- 
lished  January  18,  1871.  The  Emperor  Wil- 
liam I.  was  born  March  22,  171)7.  Ue  is  a  son 
of  King  Frederick  William  III.  and  Queen 


Louisa,  and  was  married  June  11,  1829,  to 
Augusta,  daughter  of  the  Grand-duke  Charles 
Frederick  of  Saxe-Weunar.  The  heir-appar- 
ent, Frederick  William,  born  October  18, 1831, 
has  the  official  title  of  Crown-Prince  of  the 
German  Empire  and  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia. 
He  was  married,  January  25, 1858,  to  Victoria, 
Princess  Royal  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
bom  November  21,  1840.  His  children  are : 
Prince  Frederick  William,  bom  January  27, 
1859;  Princess  Charlotte,  born  July  23,  1860; 
Prince  Henry,  born  August  14, 1862 ;  Princess 
Victoria,  born  April  12,  1866 ;  Prince  Walde- 
mar,  bora  Febmary  10, 1868;  Princess  Sophia 
Dorothea,  bom  June  14,  1870 ;  Princess  Mar- 
garetta,  bom  April  22,  1872.  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor (Reichskanzler)  Otto,  Prince  of  Bis- 
marck-SchOnhausen.  President  of  the  Im- 
perial Chancery  (Reichskanzler -Amt),  Del- 
brtlck,  Minister  of  State.  The  "  Imperial 
Supreme  Commercial  Tribunal "  (Reichs-Ober- 
Handels-Gericht)  is  the  supreme  court  in  com- 
mercial affairs  for  all  the  states  of  the  German 
Empire,  except  Bavaria ;  and  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  supreme  court  for  Alsace-Lorraine. 
It  has  its  seat  in  Leipsic. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  and 
population  of  the  states  belonging  to  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  the  number  of  representatives 
of  every  German  government  in  the  Federal 
Council,  and  the  number  of  deputies  who  rep- 
resent each  state  in  the  Reichstag : 


STATES. 


Sqnara  lOlai. 


8. 

8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

*». 

9. 
10. 
11. 
li. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
W. 
19. 
SO. 
21. 

aa. 

35. 
25. 


PniMia  (inclndingLaiieobarg). 

Bayaria 

Saxony 

Wtlrtemberg 

Baden 


Hea^e 

MockleaborK-Schwerin 

i^axo- Weimar. 

Oldeobar^. 

Mecklenbarg-StrelltJB 

Branswick. 

Saze-BCelnlni^n , 

Saxe-Altenbarff 

Saxe-Cobar}(-CK>tha 

AnhalL , 

Schwanbarsr-Rndoletadt 

Bchwarxbarr-Soodentaaaaen 

Waldeck..... 

Reasa-Greita  (older  line) 

Beuss-Scbleitz  (younger  line) 

Schaambur?-Lippe 

LippeDetmold ' . . . 

Lftbeck 

Bremen 

Hamhnrg , 

Alsace-Lorraine  (imperial  conntry). 


t 

i 

iL 

e 

f 

? 


\ 


1 
f 


Total 


135,806 

39.298 

6,779 

7,582 

6.870 

2,964 

6.190 

1,404 

2.409 

1,052 

1,425 

956 

610 

700 

1,026 

874 

882 

483 

106 

820 

171 

438 

107 

96 

156 

6,608 


211,458 


PoiMlaiion,  mi. 


VotMlnFed- 
•nl  CouBcIL 


24,691,206 

4,861,402 

2,656,944 

1.818.541 

1,461.428 

852,848 

667,897 

286.188 

816.641 

96,982 

811.716 

187,884 

142,122 

174,889 

208.864 

76,608 

61.296 

66,218 

46,094 

80,062 

82,061 

111,168 

62.158 

122.665 

888,974 

1,649,460 


41,058,196 


17 
6 


68 


DapQtiM 

tetha 

Rolehvmtli. 


286 
48 
28 
17 
14 
9 
6 
8 
8 
1 
8 
2 
1 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
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NATIONALITY. 


Both  the  Federal  Council  (Bundertag)  and 
the  Reichstag  meet  in  annual  session,  convoked 
by  the  Emperor.  The  Reich sland  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  separated  from  France  by  treaty  of 
May,  1871,  and  provisionally  unrepresented  in 
the  le^slature  of  the  empire,  will  have,  when 
admitted,  one  member  in  the  Federal  Council, 
and  fifteen  deputies  in  the  Reichstag.  The  '^^n®n£JJn«ti?f"  **' "*"'^'" 
subjects  of  the  German  Empire  who  are  of  a  tSS^o? ^p'Sadra  orGeraan 
non-German  nationality  are  divided  as  follows :       nationality 


PollRh  

VlndiKh... 

Czechic 

Lithuanian , 

Danish 

French 


InbabitantB. 


2,450.000 ) 
140.000  V 

60,000  t 
150.000 
150.000 
280,000 


8,170,000 
87.800.000 


P«roRiUf{c. 


6.5 

0.4 
0.4 
0.7 


8. 
92. 


The  following  towns  of  Germany  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  ceDSQH  of  1871,  a  population  of 
more  than  20,000  inhabitants  (those  marked 
t  being  non-Prossian) : 


I«~. 

Hse;:;;;; 

fflffi 

BSf..:::::::;: 

81,463 
8.<N6 
104,348 

W.«32 

i~-:^:^^ 

SO 

Stiii;; 

09 

i 

w 

S^;;;;;: 

gK"""^ 

•   s 

«t 

^^'"f?.:::::;; 

us 

Poladim. 

«;6i8 

GOrllti. 

tWflizbnrB 

.  4a,m 

::  SbIsm 

Dui.bnrg 

HOnsur 

...    S4.81S 

s;^'?"» 

NordhaaeeD, 
Bochnm 


tAlMDborg.  ■ , 

By  the  Conatitation  of  April  16,  18TI,  the 
Prnsaian  obligntioQ  to  serve  in  the  army  is 
extended  to  the  whole  empire.  Every  German 
is  liable  to  service,  and  no  substitntion  allowed, 
all  capable  of  beiuing  arms  having  to  serve  in 
the  standinfc  army  for  (teven  years,  three  in  active 
service,  and  foor  in  the  army  of  reserve.  After 
qnitting  the  army  of  reserve,  he  forms  part  of 
the  landwehr  for  five  years.  The  strength  of 
the  Imperial  German  Army,  in  1872,  was; 


oa». 

H^ 

Han. 

1.— Paus-PoonKO. 

eji84 

EfiS 
BIS 

14,™ 

4,in 

»,8M 
MM 

m.m 
i4,«ao 

Total  or  Alt  merr 

m 
«n 

8> 
1.081 

IS 

S,«8 
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ie,wi 
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4I»,1U 

si 
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ZAuArmt.' 

W 
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40 
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M.W1 

18>48 
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4,-(H 

g 

IW 

3a,m 

SU.U4 
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c  Garriion  TnX9)i. 

CbMnen™.. 
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»ja» 

Grand  Tola! 
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1.«TO,Bre|2fi3.1»: 

The  navy  of  the  German  Empire  was,  in 
Jannary,  1872,  as  foDows; 
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The  following  table  shows  the  public  debt  of  the  several  German  states  (exclusive  of  war 
loans  and  the  debt  for  the  liquidation  of  the  ground  rent) : 


STATES. 


Praasla 1871..., 

Laneiibarff 1871. . . , 

Bararia 1869..., 

Saxony 1870.... 

Wllrtembexg 1871.... 

Baden 11870.... 

HesBe !1870.... 


EMlef 


Meck]ealnu«r.Scbwerin.. 

Saxe- Weimar 

M  ecklenbaig-Strelits . . . 

Oldenbnre. 

Bnma  wick 

Saxe-Meinlngen 


Saxe-Altenbnnf 

Saxe-Gobazg-Gotha. 


t      •  ■  •  « 

1871  — 

1871 

1871.... 
1871.... 
1871.... 
1871.... 
1871.... 
1871.... 
1871.... 
1871.... 
1871.... 
1371.... 
1871..., 
Ltflieck. 1871.... 


Anbalfc. 
8chwarzbnTg-Badol8tadt. .... 
ScbwarsbuiK-SoDdenhaoBen 

Woldeck 

Benaa  (older  line) 

Benaa  (jonneer  line) 

Sebaamburg-ljippe 

Llppe-Betmold 


Bremen .. , 
Hambni^. 
Bmpire..., 


Total. 


1871... 
1871.., 
1871.., 


Pnltllo  JMATtoftt, 


Thalen. 


»,610,a78 

1,640,000 

v4, 994,117 

82.250,000 

82,089,000 

19,2(M,580 

10,496,600 

12,000,000 

8,646,487 

8,800,000 

6,745,800 

4.454,181 

8,070,700 

757,700 

8,580,000 

4,078.026 

725,700 

1,412,996 

1,094,700 

485,000 

679,470 

492,000 

o>i0,990 

8,879,655 

6,548,764 

88,235,000 

10,692,000 


604,500,000 


tBurtiMioii  of  jnpsf 
MoiMj. 


80,468,548 

"8JJ7V,489 

12,000.000 

8,428,571 

8,714,285 

8,457,148 

1,000,000 

600,000 

800,000 

8,000,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

400,000 

600,000 

950,000 

800,000 

150,000 

810,000 

180,000 

820,000 

872,000 


59,966,000 


SaOiQad  DabC. 


Thalcn. 
800,853,945 

'987879^689 

84,000,000 

74,286,000 

70,837,881 

5,147,500 

7,400,000 

961,000 

"sVoerr^ioo 

18,867,700 
1,528,000 

**iVi*5b*666 


1,860,000 

'5V258',66o 
8,863,260 
7,600,000 


689,800,000 


TbtalofallDsUi. 


Tbmlffb 

480,464,828 

1,640,000 

188.873,146 

116,250,900 

96.325,000 

90,041,961 

15,641,100 

19,400,000 

8,628,067 

8,800,000 

18,783,200 

83,312,000 

8,598,700 

757,700 

8,680,000 

4,078,086 

725,700 

1,412,996 

1,094,700 

485,000 

679,470 

1,752,000 

890,990 

7,687,665 

14,411,0-.^ 

40,785,000 

10,608,000 


1,098,800,000 


In  the  budget  of  the  German  Empire  for  the 
years  1872  and  1878,  as  fixed  by  a  law  of  De- 
cember 4,  1871  (modified  by  an  additional  law 
of  June  20,  1872,  and  by  the  law  of  July  20, 
1872),  the  revenue  and  expenditures  are,  for 
the  year  1872,  116,990,000  thalers,  and  for  the 
year  1873,  118,840,489  thalers.  Bavaria,  Wdr- 
temberg,  and  Baden,  have  their  own  taxes  on 
beer  and  brandy;  and  Bavaria  and  Wtlrtem- 
bar;^  have  their  own  admiuistration  of  postal 
and  telegraph  affairs.  These  states  have,  there* 
fore,  to  contribute  comparatively  larger  sums 
to  the  common  expenses  of  the  empire.  The 
total  debt  of  the  empire,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1871,  was  256,508,120  thalers. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  ports  of 
the  German  Empire  was,  in  1871,  as  follows : 


RRAS. 

Total 
VmmIi. 

Tom. 

NmnlMr 
Stounen. 

TVnM. 

In  tbe  German  Ocean. 
In  tbe  Baltic  Ocean. . . . 

2,702 
2,420 

682,771 
622,601 

86 
94 

179 

100,'475 
21,811 

Total 

5,128 

1,805,378 

130,786 

The  vessels  were    distributed   among  the 
maritime  states  as  follows  : 


STATES. 


Pmssla  (1870). 

Hambarg 

Bremen 

Mecklenburg . 
Oldenburg.... 
Lflbeck 


Toni. 


642,806 
880,686 
880.234 
163,300 
66.902 
10,840 


STATES. 


EXTEBBD. 

Praesla 

Hambarg 

Bremen. 

Lflheck 

Oldenburg  (1870) 

Hecklenborg 


isri. 


The  emigration  from  the  ports  of  Bremen 
and  Hamburg  was  as  follows: 


VmmU. 


Total,  1871. 
Total,  1870. 


Gleabsd. 

PnuBia 

Hambarg 

Bremen 

Lflbeck 

Oldenborg 

Mcckleabnrg. 


Total,  1871.. 
Total,  187a. 


66,770 

5,4.30 

8,237 

8,260 

666 

788 


68,155 
49,880 


65.060 

6,457 

8,241 

8.396 

653 

774 


67,471 
48,801 


Tooa. 


4,897.774 
8,516,674 
1,154,6&1 

894,684 
76,000 

100,000 


8,485,000 
6,291,000 


4,283,800 

8.615,718 

1,118,066 

801,818 

105,000 

100,000 


PORT  OF 
BBEMEN. 

POBT  or  HAM- 
BUBO. 

VmmU. 

NmolMr. 

Vtods. 

Total. 

Dlnct. 

Prom  Germany. . . 

From  Aaatria 

From  other  States 

45,674 
8,828 
6,514 

"aos 

80,260 

1,172 

10,702 

84,689 

•  •  • 

98 

•  •  • 

Total,  1871 

Total,  187a 

Average,  1866-'70. 
Tota,183»-'71.. 

00,516 

46,781 

62,516 

1,256,879 

803 

140 

191 

7,009 

42.224 
82,556 
47,294 
48,514 

84,689 
27,442 
41,425 
87,950 

92 

71 

111 

97 

Total,  1846-»71.. 

666.468 

669,496 

2,445 

8,864,000 
6,783,000 


The  commeroial  navy,  at  the  close  of  1871, 
was  composed  as  follows : 


The  number  of  railroads  in  operation  on 
January  1,  1872,  was  13,095  miles.  The  ag- 
gregate length  of  telegraph-lines  was  22,076 
miles;  of  telegraph-wires,  71,407  miles;  the 
number  of  telegraph  bureaux,  8,726. 

The  postal  statistics  of  Germany,  in  1871, 
were  as  follows : 
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354  GERMANY. 

The  Gennan  Imperial  Parliament  refera  to  the  registration  was  opposed  by  151  against  100 

ChaDcellor  of  the  Gorman  Empire  the  enclosed  peti-  votes,  after  which  President  Delbrueck.  by 

^  orr Se'^'Jtr''  ?hf GeZX"^rJd*pSii:  order  of  the  Emperor,  declared  the  searion  of 

ment  requests  the  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  the  Keichstag  closed. 

to  take  measures— firstly,  that  peace  and  concord  be-  The  Railway  Treaty  between  Germany  and 

tween  the  various  Churches  and  denominations  be  Luxemboorg  was  signed  at  Berlin  on  June 

preserved  in  the  empire;  that  the  members  of  the  ^j,^     g     ^he  provisions  of  the  treaty,  Ger- 

various  Churohes  and  denommations  ei^oy  an  equal-  ^„„^  ^^^i^^i-oU^o   ««„«•  *«  a^  ««^  4kL«  «* 

ity  of  rights,  and  that  the  subject  be  protected  agiinst  ^lany  nndertakes  never  to  do  any  thing  at 

undue  arroeanoe  and  coereion  on  the  part  of  the  variance  with  tne  principle  of  Lnxembonrg  s 

clergy ;  ana,  secondly,  that  a  bill  be  introduced,  on  neutrality,  and  never  to  use  the  Lnzeiubonrg 

the  strength  of  the  mtroductoiy  paragraph,  as  well  j^ailwav  for  the  transport  of  troops.    In  time 

S? »4ktr^'B\S',^X  .^e  ;^^^^^^^^  «^  ^."^  this  r«, way  is  not  to  be  nsed  for  con- 

all  religious  orders,  congregations,  and  societies,  de-  veying  military  supplies.     The  treaty  was,  on 

cide  whether  they  shall  be  admitted,  and  on  what  Jane  19th,  approved  by  the  Gennan  Reicbs- 

terms,  and  enact  adequate  penalties,  should  they  im-  tag.     In  the  Lnzembonrg  Chamber,  on  June 

peril  public  order  and  safety,  special  rejrard  being  25th,  M.  Servais,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 

Jesuiis.  ^*^"'  ga^«  an  account  of  the  different  phases 

through  which  the  negotiations  with  Germany 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  the  Fed-  on  the  subject  of  the  railways  bad  passed, 
eral  Oouncil,  on  June  11th,  adopted  a  bill  con-  The  minister  remarked,  in  the  course  of  bis 
sisting  of  two  sections,  the  first  authorizing  speech:  *^ Luxembourg  has  not  obtamed  all 
the  police  authorities  to  forbid  members  of  the  she  had  asked  for,  nor  all  that  might  have 
Society  of  Jesuits,  or  of  any  kindred  society,  been  conceded  to  her,  but  the  treaty,  as  con- 
to  reside  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  even  if  they  eluded,  strengthens  our  political  as  well  as 
possess  rights  as  natives,  and  the  second,  pro  vid-  commercial  and  industrial  position.  I  con- 
ing that  the  necessary  instructions  for  carrying  sidered  it  my  duty  to  accept  the  convention, 
out  this  measure  will  be  issued  by  the  Federal  and  I  believe  you  have  sufficient  confidence  in 
Council.  At  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  in  the  me  to  act  as  I  have  done."  The  Chamber,  on 
Reichstag,  t^e  Federal  Commissary  Friedberg  June  27th,  after  a  short  debate,  unanimously 
declared  that  the  law  was  but  provisional,  and  ratified  the  treaty. 

necessitated  by  the  dangerous  opposition  of  On  June  10th,  the  o£Scial  paper  of  the  £m- 
the  Order  of  Jesus  to  the  State.  Tne  measure  pire  promulgated  the  law  excluding  the  Society 
was  not  in  antagonism  to  the  Roman  Catholic  of  Jesus  from  the  territory  of  the  German 
Church,  and  the  Order  of  Jesus  must  not  in  Empire.  It  also  contained  an  ordinance  for 
any  way  be  identified  with  that  creed.  The  Fed-  enforcing  the  law  inhibiting  the  Jesuits  from 
eral  Commissary  designated  as  kindred  socio-  in  any  way  exercising  the  duties  of  their  order 
ties  the  Ligorians  and  the  Fr^rcs  Ignorantins,  especially  in  churches,  schools,  or  missionary 
as  well  as  two  orders  of  school-fellows,  which  work.  The  dissolution  of  the  branches  of  the 
were  respectively  under  French  and  Roman  society  was  ordered  to  be  carried  out  within 
authority.  At  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the  six  months.  Other  regulations  on  this  subject 
various  parties  of  the  Reichstag,  with  the  ex-  were  left  to  the  police  authorities, 
ception  of  the  Centre  (Catholic)  party,  the  fol-  A  German  Catholic  society  at  Rome,  having 
lowing  proposal  was  agreed  upon  relative  to  waited  upon  the  Pope  to  assure  him  of  their 
the  Jesuits,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Government  unchanging  allegiance,  the  Holy  Father  corn- 
bill:  plained  of  the  persecution  of  the  Catholic 

1.  The  Government  to  bring  in  a  bill  prohibiting  Church  in  the  German  Empire,  in  terms  which 

the  Order  of  Jesuits  and  all  such  orders  and  con-  caused  an  extraordinary  sensation  in  Germany, 

gregations  connected  therewith.    The  establishment  (^'^6  Roman  Cathouo  Cht7SCH,  pace  866.) 

of  new  branches  of  such  orders  is  also  to  be  lor-  ^   f\__^  a^Y^*r,r^^^  ;*i  «>a*fiy»nioi.  V*"  ♦Ka  o^Hiva« 

bidden,  and  the  dissolution  ordered  of  all  those  at  ^^®  sentence,  m  particular,  of  the  address, 

present  existing  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  ^M  regarded  m  Berlin  as  a  direct  menace  to 

six  months,  which,  however,  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  the  existence  of  the  German  Empire  and  an 

Federsl  Council.  open  declaration  of  war :  and  an  official  paper, 

2  Members  of  those  orders  and  congregations,  ^^  Provincial  Carreipandent  remarked: 

if  foreigners,  to  be  expelled  from  the  empire ;  and,  -'^             ' 

if  natives  to  be  ordered  away  from  certain  places  or  rp^.     ^^      ^  outspoken  avowal  of  his  wnti- 

to  be "  mteined "  m  places  assigned  for  that  purpose  ,     ^j^    p       .   ^      ^             ^  ^^  ^  j^  jl 

8.  The  order  for  the  execution  of  this  law,  which  '"*'"^?  ^j  """  *  vp^  »«•  «»ov  auvui^«  |/«^i  «  • 

will  bo  intru8t<id  to  the  highest  police  .uthoAties  of  2"f ''??h  f'm^CfllSho™ ^hnt  »itwL  h«d 

the  country,  will  be  i.«,el  by  L  Fedend  Council,  ^S'ar^^^f'fhrctJch '^d'Sle  p°^^^^^ 

^?  Zw -ilf  CuPj'w  n!5S;*^™Swntf.h."lV^S  »tt««k  that  is  being  made  apanst  u..    In  rcpellinc 

««  wL  iL^i  rt!!.  .'i^i;Il?i  ^f  fSTlSw  ^S  i.i  tW»  »tt8«k,  the  Gcman  QoTfmment,  therefore,  will 

no  way  hinder  the  execution  of  the  law.    The  Fed-  ^     ,    ^^     ^^        .^  individual  offenders  1  ving 

S^oST^   ^"^^^^  ^'^                          °  "■"Je^  «»  0^  jSrisdiotion,  but  wUl  also  have  U> 

^  ^      *  remember  that  the  ecclesiastical  movement  in  this 

Tbis  substitute  passed  a  third  reading  on  country  is  connected  with  foreign  int^reste  adverse 

June  19th,  by  181  against  98  votes     Qn  the  i^nXri^d^p^^^^^^^^^^ 

same  day  a  motion  ot  Deputy  Voelk  for  the  ^e  do,  wo  shall  henceforth  remember  that  our  sd- 

mtroduction  of  obligatory  civil  marriages  and  versanes  aim  at  smashing  the  feet  of  the  Colossus. 
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gOTemment,  and  to  a  faithful  and  economical  ing  the  names  of  Charles  O'Conor,  of  Kew 

administration  of  public  affairs."    An  attempt  York,  and  J.  Proctor  Knott,  of  Kentucky,  as 

to  secure  the  co5peration  of  the  *^  Liberal  Re-  suitable  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 

pablicans  "  was  not  successftil,  the  committee  President.    The  following  platform,  drawn  up 

of  the  latter,  with  whom  negotiations  were  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  was  unanimously 

carried  on,  sending  the  following  communica-  adopted : 

tion  to  the  convention :  Jiesohtdy  Tbat  the   Govemment  of  the  United 

The  committee  of  Liberal  Republicans,  whose  com-  States  is  one  formed  by  separate  States:  that  it  is 
munication  is  before  the  Democratic  Convention,  <>»«  pj  "mited  powers,  delegated  by  the  States  for 
have  conferred  with  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Bpe«^«  purposes  and  objects  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
convention  who  have  expressed  themselves  aalndi-  ftitution,  and  that  it  possesses  of  itself  no  ongmal  or 
yidnaUj  favorable  to  a  union  of  the  two  elements,  inherent  power  whatever.  ^  ,  . ,.  t.  j  i.  .x. 
upon  the  just  basU  of  giving  to  the  Liberal  fifepub-  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  **^?  ^^J?  Sf*?^^*«J®/  }l  *^® 
likns  a  fair  represenUtion  upon  the  electoral  ticket  Constitution  is  a  Union  of  the  States,  federal  in  its 
According  to  their  numbers,  iind  they  regret  to  leurn  character,  comnosed  of  States  and  thereby  united, 
from  thTDemocratic  committee  that  in  their  judg-  »°<1  »»  incapable  of  exujtence  without  the  States  as 
inent  it  is  impossible  to  carry  such  a  measure  throuA  its  constituent  integral  narts ;  that  the  mdestructi- 
the  convention  without  a  seHous  rupture.  bility  of  the  States,  of  their  rights  and  of  their 

The  Democratic  committee  have  suggested  that  we  W*^**?.?^*?  e»c^  o^^er,  is  an  indispensable  part  of 

harmonize  with  the  Democracy  of  the  State,  without  Jf^"  Po^f?^  system,  and  therefore  the  perpetua- 

representation  upon  the  ticket.  We  are  enabled  to  ap-  ^^^  of  the  Umon  in  its  integrity  depends  upon  the 

predate  the  liberality  of  the  invitation  to  unite  with  preservation  of  the  States  in  their  political  integrity ; 

the  Democracy,  withbutsuoh  recognition.  Weare  de-  ^^«  Government  of  the  United  States  being  a  Fed- 

temiined,  hovf ever,  that  we  will  do  no  act  which  can  ^^al  Kepublio,  and  not  a  consolidation  of  the  whole 

inany  wayimperil  the  success  of  Greeley  and  Brown  people  into  one  homogeneous  nation, 

in  this  State,  ^d  while  we  protest  against  the  spirit  .f?^*'^'  That  the  right  of  local  State  government, 

of  illiberaUty  which  denies  us  representation  upon  Jith  the  subiection  ot  the  military  to  the  civil  au- 

the  electoral  ticket  which  is  to  he  put  before  the  t^<>"*7»  »"d  ^^  secunty  of  the  pnvUege  of  the  wnt 

people  by  those  who  have  adopted  our  candidates  of  JuOeaicorjMism  time  of  peace,  with  the  power  to 

for  Preadent  and  Vice-Preside£t,  we  will  place  no  ?T??    *  1*^*^*'*  *?^  promote  the  well-being  of  its 

electoral  ticket  in  the  field,  but  will  cast  our  votes  mbabitants,  by  such  means  as  the  judgment  of  its 

for  the  Greeley  and  Brown  electoral  ticket  without  ?^  pem)le  may  prescribe,  and  secured  and  gnarap- 

reoard  to  the  former  political  opinions  of  the  indi-  It^  under  the  Constitution  of  the  UniUd  States  to 

vidual  electore,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  have  *?«  ??^1™  ^^^^     ^  ^^^  Union ;  imd  that,  too,  not 

been  brought  before  the  people.    But  as  to  all  mat-  "s^hjed;  to  any  solenan   constitutional   obligation 

ters  connected  with  State  elections  we  hold  ouraelves  JP^P  the  jpari  of  the  Federal  Government  oT  any 

at  liberty  to  cast  our  suffrage  in  such  manner  as  our  %^^  whatever;  but  on  the  contraiy,  the  Federal 

Belf-respcct  and  our  sense  of  duty  to  the  country  Government  is  under  a  solemn  constitutional  obliga- 

may  dilate  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  interfere  in  these  matters  in  any  way, 

it    T>    *  VI-            i?j.i-    CSX  X    1-  ij  x-L  •  and,  when  it  does  so,  it  becomes  a  usurpier  of  power, 

Ine  KepuDlicans  or  tne  otate  neld  tneir  con-  an  oppressive  tyrant,  and  an  enemy  to  the  liberties 

voition  at  Atlanta  on  the  2l8t  of  August,  and  of  the  country." 

nominated  Dawson  A.  Walker  for  Governor.  BmoU^^  That  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union,  and 

Presidential  electors  were  also  nominated,  and  i^^,?"^^^*?^-?®  ?f  tbe  Government  as  both  were  es- 

*v    ip  iT      •    vA^vvvio  T»«*«  »Aov  u^/AA^^ow^A,  »*Ax*  tablished  by  the  Constitution,  and  as  both  under  the 

the  following  resolutions  adopted  :  Constitution  have  been  expounded  in  the  forecoinff 
Boohed,  That  this  convention,  in  the  name  of  the  resolutions,  in  conformity  with  the  teachings  of 
Bepublicans  of  Georgia,  hereby  declares  its  devotion  Jeffereon,  Madison,  and  Jackson,  have  ever  been 
to  the  principles  of  the  Eepublican  party  of  the  held  as  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Democratic  party, 
Union  as  declared  by  the  National  Convention  at  and  they  are  now  reiterated  with  increased  earnest- 
Philadelphia  in  May  last,  and  proudly  ratifies  the  ness,  under  the  solemn  conviction  that  the  only  sure 
nominations  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  for  President,  and  hope  for  the  preservation  of  liberty  rests  in  brincing 
Henry  Wilson  for  Vice-President;  commend  those  back  the  administration  of  the  Government  to  these 
candidates  to  the  people  of  Georgia  as  statesmen  principles,andinreceivingitfrom  the  hands  of  those 
whose  capacity,  wisdom,  and  integrity  have  been  whose  admitted  usurpation's  and  revolutionary  meas- 
proven  by  the  severest  tests,  as  worthy  guardians  of  ures  now  threaten  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  whole 
the  public  honor,  and  inflexible  ^enos  of  Union,  fabric  of  our  system  of  free  institutions,  and  the 
liberty,  and  equal  rights.  erection  in  their  stead  of  a  consolidated  empire. 

Betaifed,  That  the  present  General  Assembly  of  The  election  occurred  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 

G«>rgui,byenactingpenallawscalculated  to  ensnare  ^         The  fnll  vote  cast  for  presidential  elec- 

the  innocent  by  its  contrivances  practically  to  wrest  "                  ^  oA  Ai^o      c      v»  v  ^  t-^ri             • 

the  ballot  fi^m  the  poorer  citizens;  by  its  faithless-  ^^^s   was   188,906,  Of  whicn  62,550  were   in 

ness  to  the  cause  of^popular  education ;  by  denying  favor  of  the  election  of  Grant  and  Wilson, 

local  govemment  to  citizens  of  certain  municipali-  76,866   for   Greeley  and    Brown,   and    4,004 

ties,  and  by  its  general  unfriendliness  to  the  dahses  for  O'Oonor  and  Adaras ;  majority  for  Greeley, 

vhose  toil  has  laigely  built  up  the  prospenty  of  the  iq  qaa      ti»«   ♦^4.«i   ^^+1    a;,.    r««„«««^«   «.„- 

State,  has  demoMtited  its  unfitness  tor  fts  high  J^.^^?'.    ^J'^t*^^^?!®    ^^^.   ^^^Tn^.^o^n  ^*^? 

trust,  and  should  be  supereeded  by  a  body  of  more  151,014,  of  which  Smith  received  104,639  and 

wisdom.  Justice,  and  moderation,  and  of  more  devo-  Walker  46,476  ;  majority  for  Smith,  68,064. 

tion  to  tiie  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  There  was  comparatively  little  disorder  in 

On  the   following   day,  August   22d,  the  the  State  during  the  year.    A  riot  occurred  at 

Democrats  who  did  not  favor  the  candidates  Savannah  on  the  29th  of  July,  which  grew  out 

Dominated  at  Cincinnati  and  Baltimore,  for  of  the  persistent  efforts  of  certain  negroes  to 

President  and  Vice-President,  held  a  conven-  ride  in  street-cars,  which  had  been  previously 

tion  at  Atlanta,  and  appointed  delegates  to  the  reserved  for  white  persons  only.    The  negroes 

National  Democratic  Convention  to  be  held  at  had  been  ejected  from  thd  cars  by  some  of  the 

Louisville,  Ey.,  at  the  same  time  recommend-  passengers,  and  a  conflict  in  the  streets  had 
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Germany,  having  been  absent  six  years.  lie  Immaculate  Conception.  He  had  received  the 
shortly  afterward  published,  in  two  volnmes,  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  April, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  observations  in  America,  1845.  In  1861  Honseignenr  Dapanloup,  then 
entitled  *^  Excursions  and  Travels  across  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  chose  him  as  his  vicar-gen- 
United  States  of  North  America,"  Dresden,  eral,  and  on  the  28th  of  October,  1863,  he  wai? 
1844.  This  was  followed  in  1846  by  "  The  appointed  Professor  of  Evangelical  Morals  at 
Regulators  in  Arkansas,"  a  novel  in  8  vols.,  the  Sorbonne.  The  Abb^  Gratry  was  a  warm 
Leipsic ;  in  1847  by  "  Pictures  of  the  Missis-  and  intimate  friend  of  Charles  Loyson,  the  fa- 
sippi,"  2  vols.,  Dresden ;  the  same  year,  by  mous  preaching  friar,  better  known  as  Father 
another  novel,  ^^  The  Pirates  of  the  Mississippi  Hyacinthe,  and  in  one  of  his  public  services  he 
River,"  in  8  vols.,  Leipsic ;  and  in  1849,  by  had  given  expression  to  his  liberal  views,  in 
*'  Pictures  of  the  American  Rivers  and  For-  connection  with  his  avowed  adherence,  with 
ests,"  2  vols.,  Leipsic.  In  1849  Herr  Ger-  Father  Hyacinthe,  to  the  principles  of  the  so- 
stacker  undertook  another  journey  to  America,  called  League  of  Peace.  These  views  drew 
with  the  double  purpose  of  obtaining  materials  upon  him,  in  1869,  the  displeasure  of,  and  a 
for  further  literary  labors,  and  of  procuring  public  reprimand  from,  the  Superior  of  the 
information  which  would  be  useful  to  emi-  Order  of  Oratorians.  Following  this  repri- 
grants.  For  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends  mand,  he  withdrew  from  the  order,  and  subse- 
he  received  a  salary  from  the  foreign  minister  quently  made  common  cause  with  his  friend 
of  the  German  Empire,  and  from  the  publisher,  Father  Hyacinthe.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
Cotta.  He  went  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  thence  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  made  peace 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  Valparaiso,  and  California,  with  the  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries,  and  died 
He  returned  to  Germany  in  1862,  after  having  in  "the  odor  of  sanctity."  The  Abb6  Gratn* 
visited  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Acaden:y 
Australia.  He  gave  an  account  of  his  travels  in  1867,  as  a  successor  to  M.  Barante,  and  his 
in  Da9  Attsland  and  the  Angsburger  Allge-  reception  took  place  in  March  of  the  following 
meine  Zeitung^  under  the  title  of  "  Travels."  year.  His  published  works  were :  *'  Letters 
These  sketches  were  afterward  collected  and  and  Replies  to  M.  Vacherot,"  1851 ;  a  course  uf 
published  at  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen  in  five  philosophy  in  three  parts,  namely,  "On  the 
volumes,  and  translated  into  English.  He  also  Knowledge  of  God,"  2  vols.,  1855 ;  "  Logic,"  2 
published  several  other  novels  and  stories  of  vols.,  1856;  and  "On  the  Knowledge  of  the 
travel,  among  which  were:  "On  the  Sea;"  Soul,"  2  vols.,  1857 ;  "The  Philosophy  of  the 
"In  North  and  South  America;"  both  pub-  Creed,"  1861 ;  "Sources;  Advice  for  the  Con- 
lished  in  the  "Library  of  German  Romances,"  duct  of  Life,"  2  vols.,  1861-'62 ;  "  A  Common- 
in  1855 ;  "  Voyages  round  the  World,"  Leip-  tary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,"  2  vol< , 
sic,  6  vols.,  1847-48;  "Adventures  of  Ger-  1863-'65;  "Jesus  Christ;  an  Answer  to  M. 
man  Emigrants,"  1847 ;  "  In  America,"  1855 ;  R^nan,"  1864 ;  "  The  Sophists  and  their  Criti- 
and  "Echoes  of  the  Virgin  Forests,"  1847.  cisms,"1864;  " Henri Perreyve,"  1866;  ''The 
He  also  translated  an  American  romance,  Little  Manual  of  Criticism,"  1866;  "TheMord 
"The  Quaker  City  and  its  Mysteries,"  4  vols..  Law  and  the  Law  of  History,"  2  vols.,  18(>8. 
Leipsic,  1847.  Most  of  his  novels  and  travels  GREAT  BRITAIN,  oe.  The  United  Kixg- 
have  been  translated  and  republished  both  in  bom  of  Gbeat  BmxAix  and  Ireland.  Area, 
England  and  the  United  States.  121,115  square  miles,  or  77,513,585  statute 
GRATRY,  the  Abb6  Auguste  Joseph  Al-  acres.  Population,  according  to  census  of  1871, 
PHONSE,  a  French  Catholic  theologian  and  81,817,108;  estimated  population,  July  1, 1872, 
author,  bom  at  Lille,  March  30,  1805 ;  died  81,858,983.  Government,  a  limited  constitu- 
in  Paris,  February  4,  1872.  After  passing  tional  monarchy,  consisting  of  the  sovereign  and 
through  the  usual  course  of  studies  in  the  Ly-  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  withort 
ceum  of  his  native  city,  he  studied  mathemat-  whose  joint  approval  no  legislative  measure  is 
ics,  and  entered  the  Polytechnic  School  in  complete,  though  a  large  discretion  is  left  to  tlic 
1825,  but,  finding  himself  unable  to  obtain  an  executive;  and  for  the  proper  exercise  of  tlii? 
appointment  in  the  branch  of  science  he  pre-  discretion  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  are  re- 
ferred, he  resigned,  and  turned  his  attention  to  sponsible,  as  it  is  a  legal  maxim  that  "  the  sov- 
ecclesiastical  studies.  In  1841  he  was  appoint-  eroign  can  do  no  wrong."  Practically  the  ad- 
ed  director  of  the  College  of  Stanislas,  and,  ministration  of  the  Government  is  in  tlio 
in  1846  almoner  to  the  Superior  Normal  hands  of  the  Prime-Minister  for  the  thr.e  Ik- 
School.  The  publication  of  the  third  volume  ing,  who  is  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  and  Fir^t 
of  the  "History  of  the  School  of  Alexandria,"  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  premier  can  only 
by  M.  Vacherot,  then  director  of  studies  in  retain  power  so  long  as  he  represents  tlic 
the  Normal  School,  led  to  a  controversy  be-  dominant  majority  in  the  House  of  ComTnon^;. 
tween  Gratry  and  Vacherot,  which  terminated  But,  having  an  assured  mjgority  on  his  side  in 
in  the  resignation  of  the  latter  in  1851.  A  the  popular  branch  of  Parliament,  his  powtr 
year  later  tlie  Abb6  Gratry  himself  withdrew  and  theirs  are  wellnigh  absolute,  overriding 
from  the  Normal  School,  in  order  to  devote  even  the  opposition  of  the  House  of  Lonls 
himself,  with  the  Abb6  Petetot,  to  the  recon-  and  compelling  them,  even  against  their  wilk 
stitution  of  the  order  of  the  Oratorians  of  the  to  assent  to  his  measures.    The  present  sov- 
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ereign  of  Great  Britain  is  her  Majesty  Alezan-  minorities  by  the  absence  of  any  very  impor- 
(irina  Victoria  L,  of  the  United  Kindgom  of  tant  home  topics  of  discussion,  and  by  some 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  and  of  the  moderate  concessions  to  the  Conservatives,  as 
colonies  and  dependencies  thereof  Empress  well  as  by  the  indisposition  of  the  opposition 
of  India,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  The  Queen  to  make  an  issue  on  any  point  where  they 
was  born  May  24,  1819,  succeeded  to  the  could  not  be  sure  of  a  strong  minority.  The 
throne  June  20,  1837 ;  was  crowned  June  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  his  se- 
28,  1838,  married  February  IQ,  1840,  to  the  vere  illness,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
lite  Prince  Albert,  of  Coburg  and  Goth  a,  year,  was  duly  improved  by  Parliament  to  pro- 
prince-consort,  who  died  December  14,  1861.  mote  loyal  feeling  toward  the  royal  family ; 
The  heir-apparent  is  H.  R.  H.  Albert  Edward,  and  though  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  moved,  in 
Prince  of  Wales,  bom  November  9,  1841.  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  inquiry 
The  present  premier  is  Rt.  Hon.  William  into  the  expenditures  of  the  civil  list,  looking 
Ewart  Gladstone,  First  Lord  of  the  Treas*  to  an  exposure  of  the  extravagant  expendi- 
ury,  who  has  held  office  since  December  9,  tures  of  the  royal  family,  and  defended  his 
1808.  The  members  of  the  cabinet,  during  proposition  in  a  very  able  speech,  the  time  was 
the  year  1872,  were :  Lord  High  Chancellor,  nnpropitious  for  any  such  inquiry,  and  his 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Selborne,  Baron  Selborne,  motion  was  defeated  by  276  negative  votes  to 
formerly  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  raised  to  the  2  affirmative,  after  a  reply  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
peerage  and  nominated  Lord  High  Chancellor,  who  entered  into  a  comparison  of  the  cost 
October  15,  1872;  Lord  President  of  the  of  royalty,  during  the  present  and  former 
Council,  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Rlpon;  reigns,  eulogized  the  Queen,  and  denied  with 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Halifax ;  some  warmth  the  statements  of  Sir  Charles 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Dilke.  One  of  the  most  important  measures 
Lowe;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De-  for  home  government,  passed  during  the  pari  ia- 
]Kirtment,  Rt  Hon.  Henry  Austin  Bruce;  Sec-  mentary  session  of  1872,  was  the  Ballot  Act. 
rotary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Rt.  Hon.  This  was  debated  at  great  length,  amended 
Earl  Granville;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  repeatedly,  and  finally  passed  the  House  of 
Colonies,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kimberley ;  Commons  by  a  majority  of  58  in  a  very  full 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  his  Grace  tbe  house.  In  tbe  Lords  it  was  further  amended, 
Dake  of  Argyll ;  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  finally,  after  one  or  two  committees  of 
lit.  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell ;  First  Lord  of  the  conference,  passed.  Its  duration  is  limited  to 
Admiralty,  Rt.  Hon.  George  Joachim  G^s-  December  81,  1880,  though,  probably,  an  im- 
chen ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Rt.  proved  act  will  be  passed  by  that  time.  All 
Hon.  Chichester  Samuel  Fortescue;  Chief  elections  for  members  of  Parliament  must 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Most  Hon.  the  Mar-  henceforth  be  by  secret  ballot.  The  law 
quis  of  Hartington;  Vice-President  of  the  enacts  that  the  ballot-paper  must  show  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education,  Rt.  names  of  the  candidates  for  election,  with  a 
Hon.  "William  Edward  Forster ;  President  of  number  printed  on  the  back,  and  a  counterfoil 
the  Local  Government  Board,  Rt.  Hon.  James  attached  having  the  same  number ;  and  that  at 
Stansfeld ;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan-  the  time  of  voting  the  ballot-paper  shall  be 
caster,  Rt.  Hon.  Hugli  Culling  Eardley  Child-  marked  on  both  sides  with  an  official  mark, 
ers,  appointed  August  9, 1872.  The  Postmas-  and  delivered  to  the  voter  within  the  polling- 
ter-General  (not  now  in  the  cabinet)  is  Rt.  place,  and  the  number  of  such  voter  on  the 
Hon.  William  Monsell.  The  only  changes  in  register  of  votes  shall  be  marked  on  the  ooun- 
the  cabinet  for  1872  were  Lord  Selborne,  who  terfoil,  and  the  voter  having  secretly  marked 
succeeded  Lord  Hatherley  as  Chancellor  of  his  vote  on  the  paper,  and  folded  it  up  so  as  to 
the  Exchequer,  and  Sir  H.  C.  E.  Childers,  who  conceal  his  vote,  shall  place  it  in  a  closed  box, 
succeeded  Earl  Dufferin  as  Chancellor  of  the  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  presiding  at  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  taking  a  seat  in  the  cabi-  polling-station,  after  having  shown  to  him  the 
net  in  place  of  the  Postmaster-General.  The  official  mark  at  the  back. 
House  of  Peers,  when  full,  has  now  478  mem-  This  seems  to  us,  after  one  hundred  years' 
bers,  namely,  4  princes  of  the  blood,  2  arch-  experience,  in  this  country,  of  votmg  by  ballot, 
bishops,  20  dukes,  19  marquises,  110  earls,  23  exceedingly  complicated,  but  it  will  doubtless 
viscounts,  24  bishops,  232  barons,  16  Scottish  be  simplified  by  the  next  Parliament.  The 
representative  peers  elected  for  each  Parlia-  qualifications  necessary  for  eligibility  to  elec- 
ment,  and  28  Irish  representative  peers  elected  tion  as  a  member  of  Parliament  are,  to  have 
for  life.  The  House  of  Commons  had,  in  been  born  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  have 
1 S72,  658  members,  of  whom  493  sat  for  coun-  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Natu- 
ties,  cities,  boroughs,  and  universities  in  Eng-  ralized  foreigners,  excise  custom,  stamp  and 
land  and  Wales;  60  for  counties,  cities,  other  revenue  officers ;  all  judges  of  the  United 
burghs,  and  universities  in  Scotland;  and  105  Kingdom,  except  the  Master  of  Rolls  in  Eng- 
for  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  and  one  uni-  land ;  all  priests  and  deacons  of  the  Church  of 
versity,  in  Ireland.  England,  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
The  Gladstone  cabinet  remained  in  power  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen ;  all  govem- 
during  the  year,  slightly  strengthened  in  their  ment  contractors,  and  all  sherifis  and  returning 
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officers  for  the  localities  for  which  they  act,  by  the  poor-law  nnions.     The  question  of 

and  (for  the  House  of  CommoDs)  all  English  pauperism  in  all  its  bearings,  as  connected 

and  Scottish  peers ;  and  all  persons  convicted  with  crime,  with  insanity,  with  taxation,  and 

of  treason  or  felony,  are  ineligible  to  election  labor,  though  slightly  ameliorated  by  judicious 

to  Parliament.  private  effort,  continued  to  be  the  most  pressing 

The  debates  in  Parliament  of  the  greatest  one  with  which  the  rulers  and  people  of  Great 

interest  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  Britain  were  called  to  grapple,  and  one  to 

were  those  with  reference  to  the  Geneva  Con-  which  the  passing  years  had  thus  far  brought 

gress  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  and  no  adequate  solution.    Yet  there  were  dso 

other  claims  under  the  Washington  Treaty,  formidable   topics   for  the  consideration  of 

(i960  Annual  Gtolop^dia  for  1871,  Art.  Great  thoughtful  statesmen  in  both  the  home  and 

Britain,  p.  878.)    When  the  case  or  statement  foreign  relations  of  the  United  EiDgdom.  The 

on  the  American  side  was  drawn   up,   and  immense  cost  of  the  merely  nominal  royalty, 

served  upon  the  British  Cabinet,  it  will  be  re-  and  its  incapacity  for  any  active  service,  was 

membered  that,  after  about  a  month  of  silence,  a  consideration  which,  though  driven  out  of 

there  was  a  most  violent  denunciation  of  the  Parliament,  by  the  intense  conservatism  of 

United  States  Government,  because  ^^its  case"  the  mercantile  class,  and  the  English  gentry, 

included  a  demand  for  indirect  damages,  in  who  compose  the  great  bulk  of  tlie  members 

consequence  of  the  depredations  of  the  Ala-  of  the  Commons,  and  probably  also  by  their 

bama  and  other  Confederate  privateers.    Not  feeling  of  personal  loyidty  and  esteem  for  the 

alone  in  Parliament,  but  throughout  England,  Queen,  yet  cannot  be  long  kept  down.    The 

tiie  excitement  was  great ;    and,  with  scant  great  mass,  including  the  working-classes,  are 

courtesy,  Mr.  Gladstone  stated,  in  the  House  fast  losing  their  reverence  for  royalty,  and, 

of  Commons,  on  the  13th  of  May :  **  We  ar-  when  the  time  comes  for  the  throne  to  pass 

rived  at  the  conclusion  that  those  indirect  into  other  hands,  if  not  before,  the  power  of 

claims  were  not  within  the  scope  of  the  arbi-  these  classes  will  be  felt.    So,  too,  with  tbc 

tration  to  which  we  had  agreed,  and  there-  questions  of  church  establishment  and  of  hered- 

fore  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  itary  peerage.    The  opposition  to  these  relics 

be  parties  to  their  submission  to  the  arbitra-  of  the  past  is  increasmg  with  each  year,  and 

tors  at  Geneva."    Between  the  first  demon-  must  eventually  work  their  destruction.    The 

strations  in  Parliament  (January  18, 1872),  and  introduction  of  the  secret  ballot  in  the  election 

the  first  session  of  the  Congress  of  Arbitra-  of  members  of  Parliament,  awkwardly  and 

tors  on  the  15th  of  April,  there  was  an  active  grudgingly  as  it  has  been  granted,  must  ineri- 

correspondence  maintained  between  the  two  tably  lead  to  greater  independence  in  voting, 

Governments,  and  a  supplementary  article  to  and  to  a  further  increase  ot  the  suffrage-fran- 

the  Treaty  of  Washington,  the  terms  of  which  chise.     Abroad,  the  colonies  are  giving  the 

were  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Earl  home  government  so  much  trouble  that  there 

Granville,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  was  is  serious  thought  of  throwing  them  of,  and 

ratified  by  the  Senate,  explaining  and  modify-  encouraging  their  independence.   With  regard 

ing  the  claim  for  indirect  damages.    The  Brit-  to  the  North  American  and  Australian  colo- 

ish  Government  went  on  with  the  prepara-  nics,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  probably 

tion  of  a  counter-case,  and  a  note  reserving  of  very  brief  time,  how  soon  they  shall  be  en- 

their  rights  in  the  arbitration,  and  the  Amer-  couraged  to  set  up  for  themselves.    This,  of 

lean  counsel  prepared  on  their  part  a  reply  to  course,  implies,  to  some  extent,  a  loss  of  the 

this  ^*  counter-case."     On  the  28th  of  June,  prestige  of  the  British  Government ;  but  that 

the  arbitrators  announced  their  decision  that  loss  is  destined  to  come,  nay,  has  already  come 

the  indirect  claims  should  be  excluded  from  in  part,  and  the  separation  of  these  colonies 

the  consideration  of  that  tribunal.    (For  the  can  hardly  add  greatly  to  it.     The  govern- 

Bubsequent  history  of  this  arbitration,  as  well  ment  of  India,  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Ept 

as  its  award,  see  Diplomatio  Gorrespondbnce.)  India  Company,  has  been  administered  with 

The  year  1872  was  in  Great  Britain  one  of  great  ability,  and,  though  there  are  rtill 
disaster  and  misfortune  to  the  great  mass  of  grounds  of  apprehension  from  the  fanaticism 
the  working-class.  The  grain-crops  were  very  of  the  Mohammedan  reformers,  as  well  as 
moderate,  severe  storms  and  gales  devastated  from  other  causes,  and  the  condition  of  the  la- 
large  sections,  and  destroyed  growing  and  boring  classes  is,  from  famine,  short  crops,  pes- 
gathered  crops,  extensive  fires  not  only  tilence,  and  the  oppression  which  is  still  prae- 
bumed  dwellings,  but  ricks  of  hay  and  grain,  tised,  not  sach  as  to  inspire  great  confidence, 
the  price  of  coals  trebled,  and  in  some  sections  yet,  from  the  extension  of  railways  in  all  direc- 
quintupled ;  manufacturing  was  generally  nn-  tions,  and  the  more  just  and  impartial  admin- 
profitable,  in  part  from  the  advanced  cost  of  istration  of  British  officials,  there  is  great  im- 
fuel  and  raw  material,  and  in  part  from  the  provement,  and  ground  for  hope  in  the  fu- 
extensive  and  protracted  strikes ;  the  poor  ture.  The  prevalence  of  communistic  views  in 
rates,  already  a  tax  almost  unendurable,  were  France,  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  the 
increased,  and  yet  the  suff*ering  of  the  abject  house  of  Savoy  held  its  power  in  Spain  (since 
poor  was  not  materially  diminished,  either  by  relinquished  by  the  abaication  of  Amadens), 
emigration  or  the  partial  supply  of  their  wants  the  rapid  growth  of  the  German  Empire  in 
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wealth,  power,  and  influence,  anil  the  threat- 
ening attitade  of  the  Rassian  Government  in 
referenoe  to  the  eitensiin  of  its  territory  and 
sway'  in  Central  Asia,  have  al],  bj  tame,  dur- 
ing the  year  1872,  caused  anxiety  to  the  Brit- 
isb  statesmen  in  anthority,  Bnt,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  the  engroesinf;  sabject  of 
thooght  among  the  oitixens  interested  in  pob- 
lio  a^airs,  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
was  the  arbitration  of  the  Alabama  and  other 
claims,  at  Geneva.  The  excitement,  which 
preceded  the  declaration  of  the  oommissioners 
that  they  could  not  consider  the  indirect 
claims,  died  away  only  to  be  revived  with  great 
violence  on  the  annonncement  of  the  award  ; 
and  it  was  a  reraartabte  evidence  of  the 
strength  and  hold  on  the  pnblio  confidence 
which  the  Gladstone  cabinet  posaesacd,  that  it 
eon  Id  sarvive  after  sanotioning  a  decision 
which  was  so  distasteful  to  the  great  m^ority 
of  the  higher  and  middle  classes.  The  award 
of  the  Emperor  William  in  favor  of  the  claim 
of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  the  bounda- 
ries between  Washington  Territory  and  Brit- 
ish Colnmbia,  was  an  added  disappointment ; 
yet,  it  is  a  matter  of  rq'oicing  and  of  congratu- 
lation to  the  British  ministry  that  these  disa- 
greements between  the  two  nations,  which 
aeemed  at  one  time  to  threaten  a  rupture  of 
friendly  relations,  wete  settled. 

The  Gladstone  cabinet  was  greatly  strenf^th- 
ened  in  October,  1ST2,  by  the  accession  of  Hit 
Ronndell  Palmer,  at  that  time  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Belbome,  to  the  Lord  High 
Chancellorship,  in  place  of  Lord  Uatherley,  re- 
aigned.  Lord  Selbome,  who  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  of  British  jurists  and  statesmen, 
is  the  second  son  of  the  lata  Kev.  William 
Jocelyn  Palmer,  Rector  of  Wexbnry,  Oion,  and 
was  horn  there,  November  37,  1812.  He  was 
educated  at  Rugby,  Winchester,  and  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  graduating  from  the  latter  as 
a  first-cjasa  in  classics,  in  1884,  having  already 
received  three  high  prizes  for  soholarsliip.  The 
year  of  his  graduation  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  and  obtained  the  Eldon 
Lhw  Scholarship.  In  1835  be  received  the 
chancellor's  prise  for  the  Latin  essay.  In  1837 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
practised  with  great  success  as  a  chancery-bar- 
rister, and  was  made  Quean's  counsel  in  1846. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Plymonth,  as 
a  Liberal  Conservative,  in  1847,  was  not  re- 
elected at  the  general  election  in  July,  1852, 
bat  regained  the  seat  in  Jnne,  1853.  and  held  it 
till  March,  1857.  Ha  withdrew  as  a  candidate 
before  the  election  of  that  year.  In  1861  he 
was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Rich- 
mond, and  continued  to  sit  for  that  borough 
till  18T2.  He  was  appointed  Solicitor- Gen- 
eral and  knighted,  at  Lord  Palmerston's  in- 
stance, in  1861.  From  1868  to  1866  he  was 
Attorney-General,  going  ont  of  office  at  the  in- 
coming of  the  Derby-Disrseli  Administration, 
and,  though  a  cordial  supporter  of  Mr.  Giod- 
•tooe  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  had  held  no 


office  nntil  his  nomination  as  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, October  15,  1872.  He  brings  to  that 
important  office,  which  is  essentially  that  of 
law  adviser  to  tlje  Crown,  and  ex  oMcio  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Lords,  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  law  in  all  its  departments,  a  remarkabTe 
literary  culture,  and  a  very  high  reputation  for 
integrity,  conaoientioosness,  and  reU^ons  prin- 

The  complete  publication  of  the  British  cen- 
Bus  of  April,  1871,  pats  na  in  possession  of 
many  facts  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  following 
table,  compiled  from  the  different  tables  for 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
shows  the  flnctuationa  in  the  population  of 
each  ooontrj  for  each  decade  of  the  last  seven- 
ty years. 


The  division  of  the  sexes  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  oensns  of  April  8,  1871,  waa 
as  follows ; 
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Among  the  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants, 
there  were  in  England  and  Wales:  London, 
including  the  Metropolitan  and  City  of  London 
Police  District,  population,  8,888,092;  Liver- 
pool, 493,846  ;  Manchester,  366,666  ;  Birming- 
ham, 843.696 ;  Leeds,  259,301 ;  Sheffield. 
239,947;  Bristol,  182,584 ;  Bradford,  145.827; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  128,160;  Salford,  124,805; 
Hull,  121,698;  and  Portsmouth,  112,854.  In 
Seolbndr  Glasgow, 477,144;  Edinburgh,  196.- 
600;  and  Dundee,  118,974.  In  Ireland:  Dub- 
lin, 246,722 ;  and  Belfast,  174,894. 

The  tendency  of  the  population  to  congre- 
gate in  the  cities  and  towns  is  very  marked 
both  in  England  and  Wales,  and  Scotland.  In 
England  and  Wales,  of  a  population  of  22,704,- 
108,  12,900,297  were  living  in  the  urban  dis- 


*  ThfB  l«  eidtnlTB  of  ibB  iDhsMUntB  of  smaller  lelands 
n  tha  Brltleli  sui  <]44.4a)),  and  BrmT,  ravr,  and  mei- 
:luDiaeameiiibroad(Wr.ig$,whicli.addedto[heBboTe, 
iiake  Ibe  popnladoD  ot  the  untted  KiDedom,  April  ^ 
an,  81,817,108. 
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tricts,  more  than  one-fourth  of  them  in  Lon-  royal  family ;  and  a  variety  of  annuities,  pen- 
don,  and  only  9,808,811  in  the  rural  districts,  sions,  salaries,  allowances,  and  gratnities.  The 
The  numher  of  hirths  in  England  and  Wales,  item  of  supply  services,  including  the  anDv, 
for  the  year  1871,  was  797,148 ;  of  deaths,  navy,  and  various  departments  of  civil  service, 
515,096 ;  and  of  marriages,  190,015.  The  num^  post-office,  telegraph,  and  packet  service,  con- 
ber  oi paupers  in  England  and  Wales,  the  same  sumed  £42,852,948  17«.  7(2. =$21 4,264,71 9.39; 
year,  was  1,081,926,  of  whom  189,839  were  while  £370,000=$1,850,000  were  expended  on 
adult  able-bodied  paupers.  In  1872,  to  July  fortiOcations.  The  estimated  revenue  for  the 
of  that  year,  the  number  was  only  977,664,  year  ending  March  81, 1878,  was  £74,915,000= 
of  whom  158,753  were  adult  and  able-bodied.  $874,575,000,  and  the  estimated  expenditure 
This  reduction  of  104,000  was  due  in  part  to  for  the  same  year,  was  £71,818, 000s=$856,565,- 
the  large  emigration  of  that  year,  and  in  part  000,  to  which  will  be  added  about  $16,500,- 
to  the  greater  stringency  of  the  Poor  Law  000,  the  amount  of  the  Geneva  award  to  the 
Boards.    Probably,  a  report  made  up  to  Jan-  United  States. 

nary,  1878,  would  show,  despite  all  precau-  The  national  debt  fluctuates  within  certain 

tions,  a  larger  aggregate  than  that  of  1871.  moderate  limits  from  year  to  year.    On  the 

The  poor-rate  collected  in  1871,  in  England  81st  of  March,  1872,  it  stood  as  follows:  Fnnd- 

and  Wales,  was  £12, 121,440=$60, 607,200,  or  ed  Debt,  £780,986,800,  equal  to  $8,654,984,- 

$2.67  per  head  for  the  entire  population.    The  000;  unfunded  debt,  £5,165,100=$25,776,500  ; 

Proportion  of  paupers  to  the  population,  in  estimated  capital  of  the  terminable  annuities 

ngland  and  Wales,  is  about  one  to  every  belonging  to  the  funded  debt,  computed  in 

nineteen  inhabitants.    In  Scotland  it  was,  in  three  per  cent,  stock,  £55,749,070=$278,745,- 

1871,  as  one  to  twenty-seven ;  in  Ireland  the  850,  making  a  grand  total  of  the  debt  of  £791,- 

class  assisted  by  the  relief  unions  is  much  890,970  =  $8,959,454,850.      The    statistics  of 

smaller,  only  about  one  to  71  of  the  popula-  imports  and  exports  in  Great  Britain  are  al- 

tion,  but  no  account  is  taken  there,  as  in  Eng-  ways  a  year  behindhand  in  their  publication, 

land  and  Scotland,  of  the  large  number  of  and  hence  we  have  no  returns  later  than  those 

tramps,  beggars,  and  vagrants,  who  gain  their  of  the  year  ending  December  81,  1871.    Frcm 

livelihood  by  begging  and  petty  thefts,  and  these  we  leam  that  the  total  imp&rts  into  the 

who  are  not,  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  re-  United  Kingdom  for  that  year  were  £881,016,- 

ported  by  the  police.    The  local  taxation  for  480 =$1,655,077,400 ;   and  the  total  exports 

the  relief  of  the  poor,  county,  and  borough  from  the  United  Kingdom,  to  other  countries 

police,  roads,  and  bridges,  drainage,  and  light-  and  its  own  colonies,  were  £283,574,700= 

ing  of  towns,  etc.,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  $1,417,878,500.    Of  the  imports,  £61,184,463= 

the  year  ending  March  81,  1872.  was  £25,-  $805,672,815  were  from  the  United  States,  and 

117,000=$125,586,000,  or  $4  per  head  of  the  there  were  exported  to  the  United  States,  the 

population,  and  the  combined  public  or  gen-  same  year,  £88,692,887=$1 98,464, 185.    The 

eral  and  local  taxation,  for  the  same  time,  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  Great  Britain 

amounted   to   £9 9, 825, 000 =$499, 125, 000,   or  wasof  the  value  of  £55,907,070=$279,585,860, 

nearly  five  hundred  million  dollars,  equal  to  of  which  nearly  $150,000,000  came  from  the 

$15.66  to  each  inhabitant.  United  States.    Of  com  and  flour,  the  total 

The  total  amount  oi  public  revenue  in  the  import   was    £42,502,252  =  $212,611,260,   of 

United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  March  which,  probably,   two-fifths  came  from  the 

31,  1872,  was  £74,708,314  13«.  !<?.= $378,541,-  United  States,  directly  or  indirectly. 

578.27,  of  which  £20,826,000=$! 01,680,000  5A?pp?7?^.— The  total  tonnage  of  British  and 

was  from  customs  duties,  £44,512,000=$222,-  foreign  ships,  which  entered  and  cleared  at  ports 

560,000  from  excise,  stamps,  land,  house,  and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  either  with  cargoes 

property  taxes ;  £4,680,000=$28,400,000  from  or  in  ballast,  in  the  year  1871,  was  as  follows : 

the  Post-Office  (a  net  surplus  of  $11,120,000  British,  28,034,748  tons ;   foreign,   18,518,130 

over  the  cost  of  administration) ;  £755,000=  tons.    Total   tonnage,  41,457,878  tons.    The 

$3,775,000  from  the  telegraph  service,  which  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built,  and  first 

yielded  a  net  revenue  of  $1,500,000.  The  crown  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1871,  was : 

lands  yielded  a  net  revenue  of  £375,000=$!,-  of  sailing-vessels,  485,  tonnage,  60,260 ;  steam- 

875,000,  and  the  remainder  of  the  revenue,  ers,  587,  tonnage,  880,798.    The  number  of 

£4,060,814  18#.  Id =$20,801,578.27,  was  from  seamen  employed  on  board  British  ships  was 

miscellaneous  sources.    The  expenditures  for  202,477,  of  whom  20,268  were  foreigners,  and 

the  year  ending  March  31, 1872,  were  £71,860,-  the  remainder  of  British  birth. 

020  6«.  5«?.=$359,300,101.60,  of  which  £26,889,-  Textile  Industry. —Th^  quantity  of  raw  cot- 

601  7«.  8(?.=$!84,198,006.91,or  abont  T»rths  of  ton  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  187!  was 

the  whole  expenditure,  was  for  the  manage-  greater  by  nearly  888,000,000  pounds  than  in 

ment  of  the  public  debt  and  for  interest ;  £1,-  any  former  year,  the  total  amount  being  1,778,- 

797,475  Is.  2<i.  =  $8,987,875.29  is  put  under  189,776  pounds,  of  which  1,409,905,616  pounds 

the  head  of  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  were  retained  for  home  consumption.    The 

and  includes  the  Civil  List,  £406,288 17«.  9<i.=  same  year,  828,086,299  pounds  of  wool  were 

$2,031,194.43  (being  the  sum  expended  for  the  imported  in  addition  to  the  large  home  yield, 

support  of  the  Queen,  royal  household,  and  Of  this,  187,946,505  pounds  were  retained  for 
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home  coQsnm ption.  Th e  reports  of  the  number 
of  cotton,  woollen,  and  worsted  factories,  the 
nnmber  of  spindles  and  horse-power,  and  tbe 
namber  of  persons  employed,  is  not  later  than 
that  of  the  censas,  and  has  reference  to  the 
state  of  affairs  at  tbe  close  of  1870.  At  that 
date  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  2,483 
cotton-factories,  driven  by  an  aggregate  motive 
horse-power  of  808,870  horses,  running  88,218,- 
758  spindles,  and  441,276  power-looms,  and 
employing  450,087  persons ;  there  were  1,829 
woollen-factories,  with  62,802  horse-power, 
ruimmg  2,692,761  swindles,  and  48,140  power- 
looms,  and  employing  125,180  persons;  680 
worsted-factories,  with  51,085  horse-power, 
ronning  2,131,442  spindles,  and  64,659  power- 
looms,  and  employing  109,557  persons.  The 
minor  textile  industries,  as  silk,  flax,  hosiery, 
and  lace,  employed  over  80,000  persons ;  and, 
in  all  departments  of  textile  industry,  more 
than  760,000  persons  were  employed. 

Minerals  and  MetaZs, — The  quantity  of  coal 
mined  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1871  was 
117,439,251  tons  of  2,240  pounds.  Its  value 
was  £30,121,347=$150,606,785,  of  which  12,- 
816,434  tons  were  exported,  of  the  declared 
value  of  £6,267,047=181,385,235.  In  1872, 
owing  in  part  to  the  coUiers'  strike,  and  in  part 
to  the  belief  that  several  of  the  best  mines 
were  becoming  exhausted,  or  too  deep  for 
profitable  working,  the  price  of  coal  advanced 
from  200  to  500  per  cent.  In  1871,  6,627,179 
tons  of  pig  iron  were  produced  (about  three 
times  the  production  of  the  United  States),  and 
its  value  was  declared  at  £16,667,947=$88,- 
339,735. 

Bailtoays, — At  the  end  of  1871  there  were 
open  railway  lines  of  the  length  of  15,756  miles 
(about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  lines  in  the 
United  States),  whose  total  paid-up  capital 
(shares  and  loans)  amounted  to  £552,680, 107= 
^2,763,400,585.  These  railways  transported 
375,250,754  passengers,  and  passed  over  179,^ 
075,894  miles.  Their  traffic  receipts  were 
£48,892,780  =  1244,468,900.  Of  these  raU- 
ways,  11,048  miles  belonged  to  England  and 
Wales,  2,538  to  Scotland,  and  1,988  to  Ireland. 

Post-offices  and  Telegraphs.  —  The  number 
of  letters  delivered  in  England  and  Wales,  in 
1871,  was  759,829,000 ;  in  Scotland,  85,696,000; 
in  Ireland,  72,166,000.  In  the  London  district 
alone,  220,421,000  letters  were  delivered,  more 
than  three  times  as  many  ^  in  Ireland.  The 
same  year,  8,717,972  money  orders  were  issued 
for  England  and  Wales,  888,942  for  Scotland, 
and  674,611  for  Ireland,  of  the  total  amount  of 
£19,993,987=$99,969,935.  There  were  nearly 
12,000  post-offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1B71,  and  upward  of  8,000  road  and  pillar 
letter-boxes.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
^as  29,844.  The  telegraphs  of  Great  Britain 
are  now  the  property  of  the  Government,  and 
iQ  1871  there  were  sent  11,760,000  messages. 
On  March  31, 1872,  there  were  5,098  telegraph- 
offices  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  capital  authorized  in  Great  Britain  in 


the  year  1872  for  new  companies,  amounts  to 
£60,000,000,  of  which  £44,000,000  have  been 
offered  for  subscription,  and  the  deposits  there- 
on amount  to  £14,000,000.  The  analysis  shows 
the  number  of  and  capital  required  for  each 
class  of  companies.  The  larger  proportion  are 
manufacturing,  trading,  and  mining  companies. 
Out  of  a  total  of  234  companies  there  are  88 
manufacturing  and  trading,  with  a  total  capi- 
tal of  £16,000,000 ;  81  mining,  with  a  total 
capital  of  £8,000,000;  and  10  banking,  with  a 
capital  of  £12,500,000. 

The  new  issues  of  capital  in  behalf  of  pre- 
viously existing  companies  amount  to  £81,- 
750,000,  of  which  the  amount  actually  called 
up  is  £23,750,000. 

Foreign  Loans. — ^The  loons  negotiated  in  Lon- 
don, for  the  year  1872,  amount  to  £227,000,000 
nominal  capital,  and  the  amount  actually  called 
up,  to  £95,000,000.  Included  in  this,  is  the 
French  National  Loan  of  £160,000,000  (£45,- 
500,000  called  up),  which  was  not  all  issued  in 
England. 

Of  the  previously-existing  companies  above 
noted,  there  were  seventy  in  behalf  of  which 
the  contributions  of  fresh  capital,  during  the 
year,  amounted  to  £28,000,000  sterling.  The 
greater  part  of  these  were  railway  companies, 
and  the  contribution  to  them  was  about  £18,- 
000,000. 

In  addition  to  the  contributions  of  £60, 000,- 
000  for  new  organizations,  and  £28,000,000  for 
old  ones  in  Great  Britain,  the  enormous  sum 
of  £95,000,000  was  raised  for  new  loans  to 
foreign  nations.  The  following  is  an  analysis 
of  the  loans  negotiated. 

The  Foreign  Loans  negotiated  in  the  Tear\^*J2. 


LOANS. 

Inno 
Prica. 

Amoont  of 
Stock. 

Fkid  ap. 

Argentliie,  6  per  cent. . . . 
Ar  cansas.  7  u.  c 

76 
65 
63 
97f 
100 
82 
841 
81 
93 

m 

85 

77* 

89 

28f 

87* 

£1,225,000 

487,125 

1,700,000 

400,000 

100,000 

2,400,000 

160,000,000 

8,000,000 

443,500 

8,375,000 

11,126,200 

2,000,000 

15,000,000 

15,000,000 

10,625,000 

900,000 

£931,000 
816,615 

1,156,000 
800,000 
100,000 

1,968,000 
45,600,000 

2,430,000 
412,455 

8,121,875 
10.959,807 

Bo  iviao.  6  D.  c 

Boston  Cftj,  6  p.  c 

Canada  (Qaebec),  6  p.  c. 

CoBta  Rica,  7  p.  c. 

French  National,  5  p.  c. 

Hangarian,  6  p.  c 

Massachnsetts,  5  p.  c 

New  York  City,  6  p.  c. . . 
Ottoman.  9  d.  c 

Paraj?aav.  8  n.  c 

1.400.000 

FeruYian.  5  d.  c. 

11,625,000 

18,850.000 

743.760 

Russian.  5  n.  c 

Spanisb,  3  p.  c 

Washington  City,  6  p.  c. 

787,600 

Total 

£227,781,885 

£95.201.602 

The  numerous  negotiations  and  enterprises 
of  the  year  were  accompanied  hy  frequent 
fluctuations  aud  panics,  whereby  the  rates  of 
interest  ranged  at  one  time  over  7  per  cent., 
while  at  other  periods  the  rate  was  reduced  to 
8  per  cent.  The  following  is  a  statement 
showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money 
during  the  year  1872,  amount  of  bullion  held 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  notes  in  circulation 
and  reserve,  and  price  of  consols  at  date  of 
each  alteration  of  bank  minimum  rate  of  dis- 
count: 
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MINIMUM  BANK  RATE  OF  DISCOUNT. 


January  lat.  Bank  Bate  stood  at  8  per  cent.  fh)m  Decern 

berl4, 1871 

April  4,  8i  per  cent 

April  11,  4  per  cent 

Hay  9,  6  per  cent. 

May  80,  4  per  cent. 

Jane  13,  8t  per  cent 

June  20,  8  per  cent 

July  18,  H  per  cent , 

September  18,  4  per  cent 

September  86, 4^  per  cent 

October  3,  6  per  cent 

October  10,  6  per  cent 

Kovember  9,  7  per  cent 

Kovember  38,  o  per  cent 

December  IS,  6  per  cent 

The  yariations  in  the  bank  rate  of  discount 
were  fourteen  in  number  during  the  year  1872 ; 
the  lowest  rate  being  8  per  cent.,  on  June 
20th,  and  the  highest  7  per  cent.,  on  Novem- 
ber 9th. 

GREECE,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  King, 
George  I.,  second  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
born  December  24, 1845 ;  accepted  the  crown 
offered  to  him  by  the  Greek  National  Assembly 
on  June  6,  1863 ;  married  on  15th  (new  style 
27th)  of  October,  1867,  to  Olga,  daughter  of  the 
Grand-duke  Constantine  of  Hussia;  Crown- 
prince  Constantine,  Duke  of  Sparta,  born  21st 
July  (new  style,  2d  of  August),  1862. 

The  area  of  Greece  is  19,858  square  miles. 
The  total  population  of  the  thirteen  nomar- 
chies  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1870,*  was  1,437,026, 
of  whom  only  5,261  were  foreigners.  Adding 
the  army,  consisting  of  12,420  men,  the  navy, 
numbering  1,315  men,  and  7,133  sailors  abroad, 
the  total  population  of  the  kingdom  was  1,457,- 
894.  The  nomarchies  are  subdivided  into 
eparchies.  The  table  on  the  following  page 
gives  the  population  of  nomarchies  and  epar- 
chies, according  to  the  censuses  of  1860  and 
1871. 

According  to  the  census,  the  number  of  the 
males  (754,176)  shows  a  remarkable  excess 
over  the  females  (703,718).  The  increase  since 
1861  for  the  kingdom  in  general  is  only  one 
per  cent. ;  in  the  old  provinces  it  is  one  for 
every  85,  while  in  the  Ionian  Islands  it  has, 
since  the  time  of  the  last  census  of  the  islands 
in  1865,  only  been  one  for  every  643,  and  sev- 
eral islands  even  show  a  decrease  of  popula- 
tion. The  population  of  the  largest  cities  in 
1871  was :  Athens,  44,510 ;  Syra  (Hermopolis), 
20,996;  Patras,  19,641;  Zante,  17,516;  Cor- 
fu, 15,452.  Nearly  the  entire  population  be- 
longs to  the  Greek  Church ;  only  12,535  be- 
long to  other  Christian  churches,  and  8,499  to 
other  religions.  67,941  inhabitants  do  not 
speak  the  Greek  language. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  1871  amounted  to 
88,921,000  drachmas ;  the  expenditures  ta  84,- 
498,262;  the  public  debt  to  242,487,893.     The 

*  A  ftill  flccoant  of  the  reealts  of  the  conenii  may  be 
fonnd  in  '*  Bapport  enr  I'^tat  de  la  Btatlstiqae  en  Ordce, 
pr^sentd  an  congrda  de  St.  Petereboarg/'  par  A.  Maasolaa 
CAthens,  1872). 


BoJIion  held  by 

NolM  held  1>7 

fffMim  nf  W^iAm 

tbeBuik. 

the  PabUe. 

£94,686,675 

dB25,646,410 

£13,991.166 

21,760,815 

26,022,066 

10,788,'»0 

80,830,276 

96,011,470 

9,818,806 

20,SS0,716 

95,860,780 

9,469,966 

90,632,055 

94.906,940 

10,728,115 

29.106,980 

94,864,986 

12,941,696 

29,8&4,2d0 

24^994,060 

12,890,180 

92,145,600 

96,165,285 

10,980,266 

21,439,605 

95,785,765 

10.G63.840 

21,038,625 

95,690,830 

10,847,796 

20,694,406 

27,134,765 

8,489,660 

19,784,460 

96,651,960 

8,082,600 

19,151,480 

25,880,180 

8,821,800 

21,999,515 

94,614^945 

12,384,670 

22,451,796 

94,410,660 

18,041,235 

Price  of 
Cooaoli. 


imports  in  1868  were  valued  at  88,400,000 
drachmas,  tlie  exports  to  54,540,000.  The 
movement  of  shipping  embraced  18,193  sea- 

foing  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,- 
88,795,  and  154,419  cx)a6ting- vessels  of  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  5, 676, 674.  The  commercial 
navy,  on  December  81,  1868,  numbered  5,422 
vessels,  of  834,901  tons.  The  first  railroad  in 
Greece  (from  Athens  to  Pirfieus  and  Phalems) 
was  opened  in  January,  1869 ;  it  has  a  length 
of  12  kilometres  (one  kilometre =0.62  mile.) 
The  second  read,  from  Piraeus  to  Lamia,  was 
begun  in  1872 ;  it  will  be  220  kilometres  long. 
The  aggregate  length  of  the  telegraph-lines  is 
1,600  kilometres. 

On  January  5th  the  King  dismissed  the  min- 
istry of  Zaimis,  and  intrusted  Bnlgaris  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet.  On  Januarr 
7th  the  Chamber  was  informed  by  Bulgaris 
that  the  new  ministry  which  had  been  formed 
of  members  of  the  two  parties,  Kumundaros 
and  Bulgaros,  was  composed  as  follows :  Pres- 
idency and  Foreign  Affairs,  Bulgaris ;  Interior, 
Nikolopulos ;  War,  Drakos;  Navy,  Bubulis; 
Finances,  Mauromichapulos;  Justice,  Agamem- 
non Metaxas ;  Worship,  Notaros.  On  January 
9th  the  Chamber  was  dissolved  by  royal  de- 
cree. 

The  elections  for  the  new  Chamber  (which 
last  in  Greece  four  days,  one  of  which  must  be 
Sunday)  were  finished  on  the  12th  of  March. 
Party  contests  were  very  violent,  and  in  some 
districts  serious  disturbances  took  place,  in 
which  twenty  persons,  among  them  a  candi- 
date and  a  mayor,  were  killed,  and  many  more 
severely  wounded.  The  King  opened  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  April  6th.  The 
speech  from  the  throne  announced  that  the 
relations  of  Greece  with  all  foreign  powers 
were  friendly,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  ther 
would  remain  undisturbed.  The  King  likewise 
dwelt  on  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
public  safety,  notwithstanding  the  agitation 
caused  by  the  elections.  The  Chamber  de- 
voted more  than  two  months  to  examining  dis- 
puted elections,  and  to  adjusting  party  and 
personal  interests.  It  was  not  until  the  19th 
of  June  that  it  was  organized  by  the  election 
of  M.  Spiro  Milio  as  president. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
Greece  during  the  year  1872  was  the  compli- 
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NOMARCHIES. 


1.  Attica  Aim  Yiotia  (Bootia) 

AttlcA(Ep.).--.' 

iBgiDa(£p.) 

Hegarift(Bp.) 

ThnrmOBp.) 

LeTadia(Bp.) 

S.  ErviA  (EoBdA). 

Cha]kift(Ep.) 

Xerochorion  (Ep.) 

Karyttia  (Ep.) 

Bkopelos  (Ep.) 

8.  Phthzotis  Am)  Phosis. 

Fhthlotis  (Ep.) 

FarnasiB  (Bp.) 

Lokris  (Ep.) 

Dorla  (Ep.) 


4.  AkABKANIA  AKD  jEtoua. 

Meeolonglon  (Ep.) 

Valtofl  (Ep^ 

TricboDia  (Ep.) 

EriTtania  (So.) 

Navpaktia  (%.) 

Voniua  and  xeromeroa  (Bp.) 


^  ACHAIA  AITD  His  (EUS) 

Fatne(Bp.) 

JBMlB(Ep.) 

KalaTryta  (Bp.) 

nia  (iLleia)  (Ep.) 


Arkadia. 

MantiniacEp.)..., 
Kynnria  (Ep.).... 
Oortynia(Ep.).... 
Megalopolis  (Ep.) 


1860. 


68,7% 
5.007 
13,651 
17,785 
16,005 


116,094 


84,66S 
9,808 

28,600 
9,807 


72,868 


80,6Sn' 
25,512 
18.800 
18,922 


102,291 


18,184 
12.545 
18,158 
26,403 
20,748 
18,819 


109,892 


isro. 


76,919 
6,106 
14,949 
20,711 
18,122 


186,804 


29.018 

11,215 

88,986 

8,877 


82,641 


41,119 
26,747 
20,868 
20,187 


106,421 


18,997 
14,027 
14,468 
88,018 
22,219 
18,979 


127,608 


41,489 
12,054 
88,566 
46,140 


46,627 
12,764 
89,204 
51,066 


188,249       149,661 


87,289 
22,789 
89,155 
14,548 


118,719 


46,174 
26,788 
41,408 
17,425 


181,740 


nomarchies. 

7.  Lakonia. 

Lakednmon  (Ep*) 

GythloiME.) 

Ityioe  ((Etylos)  (EpX 

Epidayros  Ximeia  (Ep.) 

8.  Mbsbxnia. 

Kalaxnn  (Ep.) 

Messinl  (Ep.) 

?yUa(Ep.) 
rlphylla(Ep.) 

Olympia  (Ep.) 

9.  AnoOUB  AKD  KOBINTHIA. 

Navplia  (Ep.) 

Argo0  (Ep.) 

Eorinthia  (Bp.) 

SpeiMB  and  Hennlnls  (Ep.) . . . . 
Hydra  and  Trlzinia  (Traezenia). 
Eythira*  (Ep.) 

10.  Etkladss. 

SyroB  (Ep.) 

Kea(Fp.) 

Andros  (Bp.) 

Tlno8(Ep.) , 

NaxoB  (Ep.) 

Thlra(Ep.) 

Miloa(Ep.) 

11.  Eebktra. 
Kerkyra  (Ep.) 
Mesi  (Ep.^ 
Orod  (Ep 
PhxI  (Ep 
LevkaB  (Bp.)  t 

12.  Kephalukia. 
Kranna  (Ep.) . 

Pall(Ep.) 

8amf  (Ep.).... 
Itakl(Ep.)t.. 


18.  ZAETKTnos  (Zakte)  Ep.  &  Norn. 


1860. 


41,622 
iai21 
25,756 
10,148 


96,646 


22,751 
26,218 
18,706 
25.964 
28,527 


117,181 


16,587 
20,724 
87,409 
19,549 
19,661 
14,490 


112,910 


28,078 
18,686 
18,876 
10,718 
19,478 
21,777 
11,072 


118,180 


27,028 
21,627 
24.688 
6,821 
21,019 


99,538 


88,694 
28.261 
19,024 
11,950 


92,929 


44,760 


1870. 


46,428 
18,957 
26,540 
18,981 


106,851 


26,029 
29,529 
20,946 
29,041 
25,872 


180,417 


16,022 
22,188 
42,808 
19,919 
17,801 
10,687 


127,820 


80,648 
8,687 
19,674 
11,022 
20,589 
21,901 
10,784 


128,299 


25,729 
21,754 
24,988 
8,682 
20,882 


96,940 


88,a58 

17.877 

16,774 

9,878 


77,882 


44,557 


cation  arUing  between  its  Govemment  and 
France  and  Italy  concerning  the  mines  of  Laa- 
riam.  This  (luestion  has  not  onlj  been  the 
caase  of  the  downfall  of  sereral  Greek  minis- 
tries, bnt,  continning  unsettled  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1872,  threatened  to  bring  the  country 
into  a  most  dangerous  position.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  statement  of  the  Laurium  ques* 
tion :  In  May,  1863,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Ital- 
ian disembarked  in  the  bay  of  Ergastiria,  or, 
as  it  is  written  in  our  maps,  Agastira,  at  the 
foot  of  the  southern  promontory  of  Attica, 
where  Cape  Oolonna  stretches  seaward,  with 
the  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Sunium  visible  in 
the  distance.  As  the  representatives  of  one  of 
the  most  important  commercial  houses  of  Mar- 
seilles, and  the  proprietors  of  valuable  mines 
in  Spain  and  Sardinia,  they  came  to  examine 
the  present  condition  of  those  ancient  lead, 
zinc,  and  antimony  deposits,  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  were  discovered  by  Ericthonius,  King 
of  Athens,  in  the  fifteenth  century  b.  o.,  which 
were  being  successfully  worked  in  the  days  of 


Themistocles,  and  which,  still  later,  under  Per- 
icles, seemed  to  have  obtained  their  maximum 
development.  At  the  time  of  Strabo  they 
were  considered  exhausted,  and  the  last  notice 
we  have  of  them,  by  Pausanius,  174  years  af- 
ter Christ,  speaks  of  them  as  a  fact  of  by-gone 
history.  The  two  explorers  cleared  away  the 
superincumbent  rubbish,  and,  descending  into 
one  of  the  excavations  of  the  original  mines, 
were  the  first  human  beings  who  had  entered  it 
for  2,000  years.  Here  they  found  an  iron  pick- 
axe without  its  handle,  an  earthen-ware  lamp, 
and  rude  tracings  with  some  sharp  instrument, 
now  filled  with  a  calcareous  deposit,  and  they 

*  The  island  of  Kythira  (Cerisro)  was,  after  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Ionian  islands  to  Qreece,  at  flr^t  formed  with 
Zante  into  a  nomarchy ;  In  the  censas  of  1866  it  appears 
anited  with  the  nomarchr  of  Lakonia  (probably  ou  ac- 
count of  its  fireoi^raphical  sitnation) ;  according?  to  the 
censas  of  1870  it  Is  an  eparchv  of  Ar{^lls  and  Korinthia, 
probably  in  conseqnence  of  the  more  convenient  steam- 
Doat  connection  with  Cerigo  and  Crete. 

t  Levkas  and  Itaki  constitDted,  nntil  1867,  a  nomarchy 
of  their  own.  Their  incorporation  with  the  noraarchlea 
of  Kerkyra  and  Kepballnia  redaces  the  number  of  nomar- 
chies  lh>m  14  to  18. 
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perceived  the  value  of  the  mounds  of  dehrii  Bubjects  from  so  extortionate  a  demand.  The 
which  the  old  miners  had  rejected,  and,  with-  Greeks  continued  more  obstinate  as  they  per- 
out  further  delay,  entered  into  negotiations  ceived  the  richness  of  the  prize  won  by  the 
with  the  Par^dre  and  Ohin6tis,  or  village  head-  foreigner,  the  value  of  which  was  estimated 
man  and  his  council.  They  found  that  some  by  their  own  official  reports  at  a  milliard  of 
of  the  property  was  in  dispute  between  the  francs.  The  company,  in  despair  of  being 
village  and  the  Government.  They  completed  able  to  continue  to  work  their  property  in 
the  purchase  with  the  village,  determining  to  security,  offered  at  last  to  sell  for  14,000,000f. 
make  it  right  with  the  Government  afterward,  to  the  Greek  Government  what  the  latter  had 
A  treaty  of  purchase  was  formally  made,  and  valued  at  a  milliard.  An  agreement  to  this 
the  whole  vUlage  turned  out  to  celebrate  the  effect  was  made  with  the  ministry,  which  prom- 
event  in  rejoicings  and  festivities.  The  ex-  ised  to  bring  in  a  bill  authorizing  the  sale.  At 
plorers  returned  to  Athens  and  found  no  diffi-  the  last  moment,  however,  it  perceived  no  such 
culty  with  the  Government,  who  guaranteed  bill  would  be  carried,  and  attempted  to  post- 
them  possession  of  the  property,  irrespective  pone  it.  The  King  would  not  permit  this  breach 
of  the  results  of  the  pending  dispute,  upon  of  faith,  and  the  ministry,  rather  than  face  the 
the  payment  of  a  ftirther  sum  of  10,800  francs,  inevitable  defeat  which  it  would  entail,  re- 
At  the  same  time  they  obtained  from  the  Gov-  signed.  He  was,  in  July,  succeeded  by  Deli- 
ernor  the  concession  of  the  right  of  exploring  georgis,  who  has  written  a  memorial  defending 
the  ancient  mines  existing  over  a  certain  ex-  the  law  and  receding  from  the  agreement  of  his 
tent  of  the  Commune  of  Laurium,  and  the  right  predecessor.  He  has  proposed,  indeed,  to  ahol- 
to  the  ores  of  argentiferous  galena  which  exist  ish  the  law,  and  let  the  question  be  tried  by  the 
in  their  neighborhood.  Having  great  ex-  judges.  His  cabinet  was  composed  of  Ypsilanti, 
perience  and  abundant  capital  at  tneir  disposal,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Ghristides,  Min- 
tbey  soon  realized  their  most  sanguine  ex-  ister  of  Finances ;  Grivas,  Minister  of  War ; 
pectations.  In  a  few  years  a  town  of  8,000  Derosso,  Minister  of  the  Kavy ;  Zambelli, 
inhabitants  sprang  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship.  In  August,  the 
once-deserted  bay.  Ships  from  aU  countries  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Wor- 
and  in  considerable  numbers  anchored  in  its  ship  resigned,  and  were  replaced  bv  M.  Spilio- 
waters ;  England,  France,  and  Italy,  supplied  takes  and  M.  Mavrokordatos.  The  French 
mechanicians,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  etc. ;  and  Italian  ministers  (in  September)  decidedly 
labor  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Greece  and  the  rejected  a  circular,  in  which  the  Greek  Gov- 
islands ;  upward  of  forty  miles  of  macad-  ernment  explained  its  views,  declared  its  dis- 
amized  road,  the  best  in  Greece,  were  con-  cussion  closed,  and  proposed  that  the  matter 
structed,  and  tramways  and  a  railway  seven  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration  or  arrange- 
miles  long  connected  Uie  mines  with  the  port.  ment. 

This  sudden  conversion  of  a  desert  into  a  The  following  is  an  accurate  summary  of  the 
source  of  such  vast  wealth  excited  the  cupidity  ^Mdentical  note*'  recently  presented  by  the 
alike  of  the  Greek  Government  and  the  bri-  representatives  of  France  and  Italy,  at  Athens, 
gands  to  whom  it  grants  its  protection.  One,  to  the  Greek  Government,  in  reply  to  the 
signing  himself  Kytzos,  Prince  of  Attica,  de-  statement  drawn  up  by  the  latter  with  respect 
manded  50,000f.  of  black  mail  from  the  com-  to  the  Laurium  affair :  The  Greek  Govera- 
pany  as  the  price  of  leaving  them  done,  but  ment,  by  a  new  interpretation  of  the  law  of 
he  was  killed  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  1871,  sought  to  remove  the  question  from  the 
putting  his  demands  into  execution.  Spafios,  region  of  diplomacy  by  referring  it  to  the 
who  succeeded  Eytzos  and  Arranitakis,  also  decision  of  the  law  courts.  The  French  and 
attempted  on  one  occasion  to  seize  the  Birec-  Italian  representatives  cannot  consider  that 
tor-General  of  the  Mines,  and  a  pitched  battle  view  as  a  proper  mode  of  arrangement.  They 
was  on  the  point  of  being  fought  between  a  remind  the  Greek  Government  that  the  Lan- 
Greek  company  and  the  Franco-Italians,  rium  Company  was  in  peaceable  possession  of 
which  was  only  averted  by  the  arrival  of  the  lands  conceded  to  them  when  that  Govern- 
troops  from  Athens.  Public  feeling  at  last  got  ment,.  without  any  valid  reasons,  took  upon 
so  worked  up  in  Greece  at  the  sight  of  a  num-  itself  to  forbid  the  working  of  the  ectolada  hy 
her  of  foreigners  exporting  their  mineral  resorting  to  exceptional  measures  and  arbitrary 
wealth  and  pocketing  the  profits,  that  the  resolutions.  In  the  face  of  such  proceedings 
Government  was  forced  to  pass  a  law  declaring  France  and  Italy  had  a  right  to  intervene 
all  scoria  and  dehru  of  old  mines  Government  diplomatically  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
property,  and  giving  the  law  a  retrospective  subjects,  the  victims  of  a  positive  confiscation, 
effect,  on  the  strength  of  which  they  claimed  The  law  of  1871  deprived  the  Greek  courts  of 
not  merely  an  exorbitant  tax  from  the  Lau-  all  power  of  deciding  the  question,  and  a  ref- 
rium  Company  for  the  future,  but  a  sum  of  erence  to  those  courts  would  be  absolutely 
2,000,000f.  for  back  payment  for  the  eight  illusory,  for  on  the  sitting  of  the  Chamber,  on 
years  before  the  law  was  made.  This  the  the27thof  April,  1871,  M.Deligeor^s  obtained 
company  refused  to  pay,  and  the  diplomatic  the  adoption  of  the  law  in  its  existing  terms, 
agents  of  the  two  Governments  found  them-  "to  close  the  door  against  any  judicial  inter- 
selves  compelled  to  interfere  to  protect  their  pretation."     Thus,  the   Greek  Government, 
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which  proposes  to  obtain  a  jadiciftlinterpreta-  shares.     These   occupations   took   mnch  of 

tion  of  this  law,  proposes  an  aggravation  of  jonng  Greeley's  time,  but  he  was  still  able  to 

the  difficulty,  as  France  and  Italy  absolutely  devote  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 

refuse  to  assent  to  such  a  course.    If  Greece  and  he  read  with  avidity  every  thing  in  the 

were  willing  to  accept  an  arbitration,  the  ques-  shape  of  a  book  or  newspaper  which  conld  be 

tion  might  have  been  settled  long  since ;  but  found  in  the  neighborhood.    When  but  eleven 

Greece  has  refused  to  do  so.    Neither  will  the  years  old,  hearing  that   an  apprentice  was 

Greek  Grovernment  come  to  an  understanding  wanted  in  the  newspaper-office  at  Whitehall, 

with  France  and  Italy,  and  therefore  it  must  he  accompanied  his  father  to  the  printer^s,  in 

effect  an  arrangement  with  the  parties  inter-  hope  of  obtaining  the  position,  but  was  reject- 

ested.    The  *^  identical  note  "  goes  on  to  show  ed  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth.   He  went 

the  absolute  necessity  for  diplomatic  interven-  home  greatly  cast  down,  but  in  the  spring  of 

tion — ^an  intervention  which  can  only  cease  162Q  he  enter&lihQ  of&ce  of  the  Northern  Spec- 

when  the  affair  is  finally  arranged.    The  Min-  tator^  in  East  Poultney,  Yt,  as  an  apprentice. 

isters  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Instruction  His  father,  meantime,  was  about  starting  for 

now  urged  that  some  arrangement  should  be  the  West,  in  search  of  a  new  home,  and  finally 

arrived  at  relative  to  this  question ;  but  M.  settled  in  the  forest  region  in  the  northern  part 

Deligeorgis,  maintaining  a  contrary  opinion,  of  Erie  County,  Pa.,  on  the  border  of  the 

the  two  ministers  resigned  (November  10 th^.  State  of  New  York.    Horace  diligently  ap- 

and  M.  Deligeorgis  personally  assumed  their  pliedhimself  to  learning  his  trade,  of  which  he 

duties.    France   and   Italy  asked   the   good  soon  became  master  in  aU  its  branches.    He 

offices  of  the  great  powers  with  the  Greek  remained  in  Poultney  a  little  more  than  four 

Government,  in  order  that  Greece  should  ac-  years,  when,  after  spending  a  short  time  at  his 

cept  arbitration.    In  December,  the  ministers  father's  hoase  in  the  wilderness,  he  obtained 

of  Austria,  Germany,  and'  Russia,  notified  to  employment  in  a  newspaper-ofSce  in   Erie. 

the  Greek  Government  that  it  should  termi-  Here  he  made  many  friends,  and  was  offered  a 

nate  the  Laurium  Mines  difficulty,  in  accordance  partnership  in  the  business,  although  only  a 

with  the  jast  demands  of  France  and  Italy,  young  man  of  twenty.     He  thought  best  to 

adding  that,  in  case  Greece  should  decline  this  decline  the  proposal,  and,  as  work  afterward 

course,  she  need  not  expect  to  be  in  any  way  fell  off,  he  decided  to  take  a  fresh  departure, 

sapported.  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  great  metropolis. 

GREELEY,  Hobaoe,  an  American  reformer  After  paying  a  farewell  visit  at  his  father's, 

and  journalist,  the  founder  of  the  New  York  and  dividing  with  him  his  earnings  at  Erie, 

Tribune,  and  the  candidate  of  the  Liberal  Re-  with  twenty-five  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and 

publicans  and  Democrats  for  the  presidency,  in  very  little  extra  clothing  in  his  bundle,  he  set 

1872,  bom  in  Amherst,  N.  H.,  February  8,  his  face  toward  New  York.     He  arrived  in 

1811;    died  near  Pleasantville,  Westchester  this  city  on  the  17th  of  August,  1831,  when 

County,  N.Y.,  November  29, 1872.  He  was  the  the  midsummer  heat  was  at  its  height.    Ho 

third  of  the  seven  children  of  Zaccheus  Greeley,  had  never  before  seen  a  city  of  even  20,000  in- 

His  father  and  mother  were  both  bom  a  fow  habitants,  nor  gazed  upon  a  sea-going  vessel. 

miles  eastward  of  Amherst — ^the  latter  in  Lon-  The  spectacle  of  so  many  square  miles  of  state- 

donderry,  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage  (her  maiden  ly  buildings,  widi  the  furlongs  of  masts  and 

name  was  Woodburn),  the  former  in  that  town  yards,  aroused  a  feeling  of  astonishment  and 

or  Pelham,  of  English  extraction ;   but  both  wonder  akin  to  awe.    He  had  completed  his 

families  had  long  been  settled  in  that  region —  twentieth   year   the   February  before;    tall, 

the  Woodburns  since  1723.    All  his  ancestors,  slender,  and  ungainly,  with  ten  dollars  in  his 

so  far  as  there  exists  any  remembrance,  were  pocket,  and  a  scanty  store  of  summer  raiment, 

farmers,  the  Greeleys  being  generally  poor,  mostly  on  his  back,  the  pale-faced  youth  did 

the  Woodburns  in  comfortable  circumstances,  not  conmiand  a  cheerful  prospect  of  immediate 

Mr.  Greeley  spent  much  of  his  early  childhood  success.   After  searching  in  vain  for  a  suitable 

with  his  maternal  grandfather,  and  was  first  boarding-house,  he  at  length  found  quarters  in 

sent  to  school  from  his  grandfather^s  bouse,  an  obscure  hostelry  near  the  North  River.  His 

Even  in  his  infancy  he  showed  a  great  fondness  first  business  was  to  find  work  at  his  trade. 

for  books,  and  great  aptness  in  acquiring  the  Early  in  the  moming  he  began  to  ransack  the 

rudiments  of  education,  so  that,  when  he  was  city  in  search  of  employment.    In  the  course 

ten  years  old,  like  most  precocious  children,  he  of  two  days  he  had  visited  more  than  half  the 

was  the  wonder  of  the  neighborhood.    When  printing-offices  in    New  York,  without  the 

not  quite  ten  years  of  age,  his  father  lost  his  slighest  gleam  of  success.    His  youthful  ap- 

little  property  in  New  Hampshire,  and  re-  pearance  and  rustic  ways  were  not  in  his 

moved  to  Westhaven,  Vt.,  near  the  head  of  favor.  When  he  called  at  the  Journal  of  Com- 

JjQke  Champlain,  where  he  remained  nearly  merce^  its  distinguished  editor,  Mr.  David  Hale, 

six  rears.    The  first  two  years  were  employed  frankly  told  him  that  he  believed  him  to  be  a 

in  land-clearing  upon  contract,  with  the  aid  of  runaway  apprentice  from  some  country  print- 

his  two  sons;   the  next  two  in  a  saw-mill,  ing-office,  a  presumption  which,  though  er- 

while  tlie  boys  worked  on  a  small,  poor  farm ;  roneons,  might,  under  the  circumstances,  be 

the  residue  in    clearing    and  farming   upon  deemed  excusable.    Thoroughly  wearied  with 
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his  two  days^  disconsolate  quest,  he  resolved  issoed  the  first  nnmher  of  the  Kew-Torktry  a 
to  leave  New  York  while  a  little  money  still  weekly  journal,  devoted  to  literature,  political 
remained  in  Bis  pocket.  He  was  frightened  by  intelligence,  and  general  news.  The  paper 
the  prospect  of  the  almshouse,  which  stared  was  edited  by  Mr.  Greeley,  while  his  partner 
him  in  the  face,  and  wished  to  make  his  es-  took  charge  of  the  general  business  of  the 
cape  while  the  chance  was  yet  left.  In  the  printing-omce.  For  the  seven  years  and  a 
evening,  however,  he  made  the  acquaintance  half  of  its  existence,  the  New-  Yorker  sustained 
of  some  young  Irishmen,  who  had  called  at  his  a  high  reputation  for  its  literary  excellence, 
landlord's  in  their  stroll  about  town.  Upon  the  fairness  and  impartiality  of  its  criticisms, 
hearing  that  he  was  a  wandering  printer  in  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  its  intelligence,  and 
pursuit  of  work,  they  at  once  took  an  interest  the  elevated  tone  of  its  general  discussions.  Its 
in  his  affairs,  and  directed  him  to  a  place  columns  were  not  only  under  the  immediate 
where  he  could  find  employment.  This  was  supervision  of  Mr.  Greeley,  but  the  editorial 
the  printing-office  of  Mr.  John  T.  West.  The  articles  were  written,  and  the  admirable  selec- 
work  was  so  difficult  that  no  printer  acquaint-  tions  which  contributed  so  much  to  its  celebri- 
ed  in  the  city  could  be  induced  to  accept  it.  It  ty  were,  for  the  most  part,  made,  by  his  own 
was  the  composition  of  a  miniature  New  Tes-  hand.  The  paper  rose  from  scarcely  a  dozen 
tament,  with  numerous  marginal  references,  subscribers  to  more  than  nine  thousand,  al- 
and in  a  curiously  intricate  style  of  typography,  though,  as  it  was  conducted  on  the  vicious 
No  other  compositor  could  be  persuaded  to  credit  system,  and.  consequently,  lost  large 
work  on  the  book  for  more  than  two  or  three  sums  by  bad  debts,  it  never  became  a  pecuniary 
days,  and  Mr.  Greeley,  accordingly,  had  it  success.  In  1838  Mr.  Greeley  became  the  edi- 
nearly  all  to  himself.  By  diligent  type-setting  tor  of  the  Jeffersonian,  a  cheap  weekly  news- 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  of  each  day,  paper,  established  to  maintain  the  "Whig  as- 
he  could  earn,  at  most,  not  over  six  dollars  cendency  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the 
a  week.  election-campaign  of  that  season.  In  was  con- 
After  several  changes  which  did  not  greatly  ducted  with  great  moderation  of  tone,  but 
improve  his  circumstances,  in  January,  1882,  with  signal  energy  and  efficiency.  It  attained 
Mr.  Greeley  formed  an  engagement  with  the  a  circulation  of  15,000  copies,  and  presented  an 
Spirit  of  the  Times^  a  weekly  journal,  devoted  admirable  example  of  successful  political  dis- 
to  sporting  intelligence,  and  edited  by  Mr.  cussion,  without  passionate  heat  or  personal 
William  T.  Porter.  The  foreman  of  the  office  invective.  During  the  canvass  of  1840,  which 
was  a  young  man  named  Francis  Story,  with  resulted  in  the  election  of  General  Harrison  to 
whom  Mr.  Greeley  soon  contracted  an  intimate  the  presidency,  Mr.  Greeley  conducted  the 
friendship.  Urged  by  his  solicitations,  he  con-  Log  Cahin  from  May  to  November,  when  it 
sented  to  form  a  partnership  with  him  for  the  expired  by  its  own  limitation.  In  about  a 
purpose  of  conducting  the  business  of  job-  month,  however,  its  publication  was  resumed 
printing.  Tiiey  sonn  took  a  contract  for  as  a  family  political  paper,  and  continued  for 
printing  a  cheap  daily  newspaper,  to  be  sold  one  year,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  Weekly 
about  the  streets,  at  that  time  a  novel  idea.  TVibune.  Of  the  Log  CdHn  Mr.  Greeley  was 
The  first  number  of  the  paper,  which  was  con-  sole  editor  and  publisher.  Its  circulation  was 
ducted  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Shepard,  was  issued  on  entirely  unprecedented  at  that  time.  The  first 
the  1st  of  January,  1888.  It  fell  almost  still-  issue  consisted  of  80,000  copies,  but  before  the 
born  from  the  press.  The  day  was  one  of  the  close  of  the  week  there  was  a  call  for  10,000 
coldest  of  the  season,  and  the  streets  were  ob-  more.  It  soon  ran  up  to  80,000,  and  would 
structed  by  a  mass  of  snow,  which  had  fallen  doubtless  have  attained  a  still  wider  circulation 
the  night  before.  No  publicity  had  been  given  had  the  publisher  possessed  the  present  facili- 
to  the  enterprise.  The  editor  was  incompetent  ties  for  printing  and  mailing, 
to  his  task,  and  in  less  than  a  month  the  The  first  number  of  the  Daily  Trtbvne  was 
whole  enterprise  came  to  an  untimely  end.  issued  on  April  10, 1841.  It  was  a  small  sheet, 
The  printers  were  saved  from  bankruptcy  by  and  sold  at  the  price  of  one  cent  a  copy.  In 
the  intervention  of  an  eccentric  Englishman,  the  following  autumn,  the  Weekly  Trilntne 
who  had  conceived  a  fancy  for  journdism,  and  was  commenced,  and  with  these  journals  his 
was  persuaded  to  purchase  the  wreck  of  the  name  was  ever  after  identified.  His  energy, 
attempted  daily.  After  a  few  issues  he  threw  talent,  and  experience,  and  $1,000  borrowed 
up  the  experiment,  but  the  money  which  he  from  his  friend  James  Ooggeshall,  were  the 
had  paid  to  the  young  printers  preserved  them  only  capital  upon  which  the  paper  started, 
from  further  embarrassment.  Meantime,  their  It  succeeded,  while  hundreds  of  other  ventures 
job-printing  business  continued  to  prosper ;  equally  promising  failed ;  but  it  did  not  sue- 
there  was  no  lack  of  work,  when  the  firm  was  ceed  without  difficulty.  The  publication  offiee 
^  suddenly  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Story,  was  at  No.  80  Ann  Street.  The  list  of  sub- 
who  was  drowned  while  bathing  in  the  East  scribers  numbered  six  hundred  names.  Five 
River.  His  place,  however,  was  soon  supplied  thousand  copies  of  the  first  number  were 
by  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jonas  Winchester ;  and  printed,  and  Mr,  Greeley  afterward  acknowl- 
in  the  spring  of  1884,  without  any  premonitory  edged  that  he  found  difficulty  in  giving  them 
flourish  of  trumpets,  the  two  young  printers  away.    The  expenses  of  the  first  week  were 
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$t525,  the  receipts  $92.  After  fonr  months  Mr.  tared  to  publish  a  volnme.  This  was  his  "  Hints 
Thomas  MoElrath  became  a  partner  in  the  toward  Reforms"  (1850),  consisting  chiefly  of 
paper,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  its  spc-  lectures  and  addresses  which  he  had  delivered 
cess  was  established.  The  cardinal  idea  of  Mr.  before  various  literary  associations  within  the 
Greeley,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Tribune^  preceding  six  or  eight  years.  They  comprise 
was,  the  publication  of  a  journal  which  should  the  maturest  thoughts  of  the  writer  on  the 
be  equ^ly  free  from  narrow  partisanship  and  conditions  of  social  progress,  and  elucidate  his 
timid  neutrality.  He  took  his  stand  on  the  convictions  on  the  leading  topics  of  reform,  to 
independence  of  the  daily  press.  Avoiding  which  he  had  largely  devoted  the  energies  of 
the  fierce  intolerance  of  party  spirif,  on  the  his  life.  His  next  work,  ^^  Glances  at  Europe,^' 
one  hand,  and  a  tame  servility  to  public  opinion  relating  some  of  his  experiences  in  foreign 
on  the  other,  he  aimed  to  hold  a  position  be-  travel,  was  published  in  1851,  and  was  followed 
tween  those  extremes,  expressing  his  convic-  in  1859  by  his  ^*  Overland  Journey  to  Califor- 
tions  with  frankness  and  promptitude  on  all  nia,"  a  record  of  his  impressions  from  scenes 
public  measures,  but  not  avoiding  the  exposure  that  were  even  then  passing  away,  and  which 
of  errors  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom,  in  have  now  for  the  most  part  given  place  to  new 
the  main,  he  agreed.  With  these  views  Mr.  and  improved  relations.  A  work  of  more  elab- 
Greeley  had  completely  identified  his  name  orate  preparation  was,  "  The  American  Con- 
with  the  influence  of  his  journal.  To  secure  flict"  (1864),  relating  the  history  of  the  recent 
its  beneficent  power  was  the  chief  purpose  of  civil  war,  and  tracing  its  causes  to  the  influence 
his  life.  No  prize,  in  his  estimation,  was  of  of  slavery  on  the  politics  of  the  country.  The 
such*  precious  worth  as  its  efficient  action  in  point  of  view  from  which  this  work  is  written 
aid  of  sound  and  lofty  principles,  of  the  ad-  was,  the  conviction  of  the  divine  government 
vancement  of  truth  in  religion  and  science,  of  of  the  world  by  immutable  moral  laws,  and  of 
the  liberal  education,  the  material  prosperity,  the  certainty  of  retribution  as  consequent  upon 
and  the  social  happiness  of  tlie  whole  American  every  compromise  with  evil.  It  is  distinguished 
people.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  of  Mr.  for  its  fulness  otdetail,  the  fairness  of  its  judg- 
Greeley,  or  of  any  journalist  of  our  times,  tliat  ments,  and  its  acute  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
he  had  succeeded  fully  in  attaining  to  this  political  events.  Among  his  writings,  the  brief 
lofty  ideal  of  the  mission  of  the  daily  journal ;  volume  on  the  principles  of  political  economy 
bat  it  is  certain  that  his  views  of  the  true  char-  of  which  he  was  always  the  ardent  advocate, 
acter  of  journalism  grew  wider  and  loftier  with  and  the  narrative  of  his  personal  experience  as 
each  year  of  his  life,  and  that  he  struggled  with  o  practical  farmer,  "  What  I  Know  about  Farm- 
ever-increasing  zeal  to  realize  them.  His  as-  ing,"  a  work  which,  though  its  title  has  aflbrded 
pirations  in  this  direction  found  a  voice  in  the  a  vast  amount  of  amusement  to  the  would-be- 
eloquent  and  often- quoted  paragraph  from  his  wits  of  the  newspapers,  is  really  a  work  of 
autobiography:  "Fame  is  a  vapor;  popularity  decided  merit,  have  met  with  a  large  share  of 
an  accident;  riches  take  wings;  the  only  popular  favor,  and  enhanced  his  influence 
earthly  certainty  is  oblivion ;  no  man  can  fore-  among  the  intelligent  reading- classes.  His 
see  what  a  day  may  bring  forth;  while  those  most  interesting  work  is  doubtless  the  "  Recol- 
who  cheer  to-day  will  often  curse  to-morrow ;  lections  of  a  Busy  Life"  (1869),  in  which  with 
and  yet  I  cherish  the  hope  that  the  journal  I  inimitable  naivete  he  relates  the  successive 
projected  and  established  will  live  and  flourish  steps  by  which  he  advanced  from  the  obscurity 
long  after  I  shall  have  mouldered  into  forgotten  of  a  country  printing-ofi^ce  to  his  recent  posi- 
dust,  being  guided  by  a  larger  wisdom,  a  more  tion  among  the  eminent  men  of  the  age.  Mr. 
unerring  sagacity  to  discern  the  right,  though  Greeley  had  twice  visited  Europe :  the  first 
not  by  a  more  unfaltering  readiness  to  embrace  time  to  testify  before  a  parliamentary  commis- 
and  defend  it  at  whatever  cost ;  and  that  the  sion ;  the  second,  to  attend  the  International 
atone  which  covers  my  ashes,  may  bear  to  fu-  Exposition  in  Paris,  in  1855-'56.  On  this  lat- 
tare  eyes  the  still  intelligible  inscriptioo,  ter  occasion,  he  had  his  only  experience  of 
*  Founder  of  the  New  York  Tribune,^  "  prison-life.  A  Monsieur  Lechesne,  a  sculptor, 
Mr.  Greeley  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1848,  had  sent  a  statue  to  the  New  York  Palace  Ex- 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  served  in  that  body  from  hibition,  1852,  which  had  been  broken  and 
Becember  1st  of  that  year,  to  March  4,  1849,  destroyed.  Hearing  that  Mr.  Greeley  was  in 
distinguishing  himself  chiefly  by  his  endeavors  Paris,  the  sculptor  caused  his  arrest,  as  a  di- 
to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  mileage  system,  rector  and  representative  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
But  he  failed  to  make  a  marked  figure  in  the  Association,  on  a  claim  for  $2,500  for  the  broken 
House  of  Representatives,  and  never  afterward  statue.  As  bail  could  not  be  readily  obtained 
was  a  member  of  any  deliberative  body,  except  in  a  strange  city  upon  short  notice,  Mr.  Greeley 
the  late  Constitutional  Convention  of  Kew  had  no  alternative  but  to  go  to  jail,  and  to  jail 
York.  The  editorial  chair  and  the  lecture-  he  went.  He  was  soon  visited  by  Mr.  Mason, 
room  were  his  proper  spheres,  and  in  these  the  American  ambassador,  and  other  friends, 
be  had  the  most  influence,  and  exerted  the  and  a  lawyer  was  secured  for  him.  It  was 
(greatest  power.  It  was  more  than  twenty  shown  that  the  effects  of  the  association  were 
years  after  Mr.  Greeley  had  been  a  constant  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  that  Mr.  Greeley 
writer  for  the  newspaper  press,  before  he  ven-  was  not  personally  liable  under  the  laws  of 
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New  York,  proofs  of  whjch  secured  his  release,  death  scene,  the  hastening  of  even  his  bitterest 

and  he  left  the  prison  with  the  qnaint  comment  foes  to  do  honor  to  the  dead — ^these  are  all 

that  his  last  opportunity  for  learning  French  matters  of  record.    The  sad  fact  remains  that, 

had  passed  away.    Mr.  Greeley  began  his  po-  whatever  may  have  been  his  qualifications  or 

litical  career  as  a  Whig,  and,  though  denying  want  of  qu^ifications  for  the  presidency,  the 

the  right  of  the  party  leaders  to  fetter  his  con-  presidential  canvass  caused  us  the  loss  of  the 

science,  he  acted  with  that  party  generally,  most  active  journalist  of  the  day.    His  traits 

until  the  formal  organization  of  the  Repub-  of  personal  character  are  best  described  in  the 

lican  party  in  1855,  when  he  gave  in  his  alle-  words  of  one  whose  intimate  associations  with 

giance  to  it,  having,  indeed,  been  one  of  its  him  for  years  amply  qualified  him  to  speak  of 

founders.    But  he  was  too  independent  to  be  them : 
bound  by  party  harness,  and  on  minor  issues 

often  bolted  from  the  behests  of  the  leaders.  ioDg\nf^uBvi<^L^^^  S\1f?re  tL^Sluf  to  *i^ 

These  bolts  were,  however,  never  for  either  qu°?e\ny*fSll  or^^^^^ 

party  or  personal  ends,  but  from  a  conviction,  No   American  citizen  waa  probably  known  to  a 

always  honest  if  sometimes  mistaken,  that  the  greater  number  of  perBons.    Although  the  recinicnt 

cause  of  right  would  be  subserved  thereby.  ®^/®^  public  offices,  his  life  was,  emphatically,  a 

He  sustained  the  war  and  President  Lincoln  P^5^f^^°®;.  One  of  the  common  people,  by  birth 

^v  »ui7vcuu«v^  V  ^  «Ta^   uuvt  x  a^oa^^aju  ^iixvvAu  jjjj^  education,  himself,  he  lived  with  the  people, 

(whose  nomination,  indeea,  he  had  done  much  and  before  the  people.  One  of  hU  greatest  delights 
to  bring  about),  but  he  did  it  after  his  own  was  in  popular  discussion.  He  never  shrunk  from  ar- 
fashion.  He  certainly  committed  some  errors,  gument,  and  loved  to  measure  the  minds  of  other 
but  his  heart  was  evidently  in  the  right  place ;  °^®?  ^^^^  ^*^J^5:  ^®  ^^  "^  concealment,  no  dis- 
and,  before  long,  it  was  fJlly  under JooS  that  ffi^krhiath^^^^^^^^^^  'hl^vTn^t^ 
the  irioune  was  the  vigorous  defender  of  the  and  so  transparent  was  his  nature,  that,  in  the  utter- 
Union,  and  the  earnest  assailant  of  all  who  ance  of  his  convictions,  he  did  not  always  pay  suffi- 
sought  its  overthrow.    Still,  Mr.  Greeley  loved  cient  court  to  the  conventional  proprieties  o'f  time 

peace,  and  when  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  ®°^  ^^^^'  3^  ^^  *  man  of  wide,  if  not  intimate, 

i/  «v/v,  «^     ^^KM.±»K,  """I  VA   «**v«5xiw  uo  oam.  companiouship.    He  was  at  home  in  the  society  of  a 

an  opportunity  to  terminate    the  long   and  great  variety  of  mmds.    No  diversities  of  culture, 

bloody  strife,  he  was  swift  to  try  to  improve  or  taste,  or  even  of  opiidon,  impaired  the  cordialitv 

it.    When  the  war  was  over,  he  retained  no  of  his  mendships.    Hisclosestties  were  often  with 

malice,   but    sought    fairly   and  openly,    and  men  whose  pursuits  he  did  not  share,  whose  princi- 

against  much  bitter  hostiiity  the  ^aciflcation  ll«p\^L'K«n'JS?l  t^^r^L^h^rr 
and  restoration  of  the  whole  country.  His  whom  he  exerted  a  powerful  attraction,  by  the  subtle 
consenting  to  be  one  of  the  bondsmen  of  Jef-  magnetism  of  his  character.  His  own  sympathies 
ferson  Davis  was  at  the  time  a  very  unpopular  "^^re  rather  with  the  ^eat  masses  of  humanity,  than 
act,  and  undoubtedly  cost  him  the  senatorship  ^}^^  *^®  peculiar  traits  that  constitute  the  essence 
r^^^cux^^  ^1:^1,  v^i-ii-.  A  '  ^A  jf  of  personality.  He  was  more  apt  to  look  at  men  m 
(a  position  which  he  had  long  desired,  from  the  light  of  eifective  forces,  grouping  them  according 
honorable  motives),  Ivit  it  was  done  from  the  to  their  respective  energies,  than  to  study  the  ex- 
belief  that  it  was  right,  and  without  a  moment^s  prcssion  of  the  inner  and  individual  qualities  which 
hesitation.     With  each  year,  however,  he  had  distinguish  them  from  one  another.   He  habitually 

become  more  impatient  of  partisan  dictation,  ?f^^^  Y^^\^  ^^ItV'J^''^^  do  rather  than  whathe 

•       J  t""?""^^  i/»*i^o«**  x^iywowivu,  -was,  estimating  the  man  less  by  his  intnnsio  bemg 

more  convinced  of  the  corruption  which  was  than  his  incidental  activity.    His  own  power  of  a<? 

permeating  all  parties,  and  was  not  probably  complishment  was  wonderful.     No  weight  of  rc- 

BOrry  for  the  opportunity  (without  any  per-  sponsibility,  or  magnitude  of  service,  was  ever  felt 

sonal  motive  in  the  beginning)  to  bolt  from  f^  a  burden.    He  never  hesitated  to  do  the  work  of 

xi  ^„^  ^„  -: 1^ 1^       °  J      ^'Y        _v«     -   j»  two  men  With  his  single  hand,  nor  to  crowd  the  work 

those  partisan  leaders,  under  whose  whip  and  ^f  two  days  mto  onef  Always  he  appeared  insensi- 

spur  he  had  long  been  restive.     That  he  ex-  ble  to  weariness,  without  the  consciousness  of  satiety 

pected  the   Cincinnati  nomination  (however  in  labor,  or  exhaustion  of  force.     If,  at  times,  he 

much  he  mijrht  have  desired  it),  is  hardly  prob-  needed  change,  he  never  showed  the  need  of  rest. 

able;  that,  having  received  it,  there  was  bnt  ^t?^^X^h of'Mr^i?^^"^!' U^^U^: 

one  course  for  him  to  pursue— the  one  he  did  if  evcrf  failed  to  keep  an  appointment,  or  to  jusUiy 

pursue— must  be  obvious  to  every  candid  man.  a  promise. 

The  canvass  was  one  of  exceptional  bitterness,  Mr.  Greeley  combined  a  singular  hospitality  to 

even  ferocity  in  some  quarters,  but  his  own  new  ideas  with  a  profound  attachment  to  conserva- 

T^n,.f  in  if  w-fto  r.kono/.f ^t.;^a/1  \^wr  Air^i*^  ^v.iMtrr  tivo  pnuciplcs.    He  hsd  no  passion  for  innovation, 

part  in  it  was  characterized  by  dignity,  ability,  jj^  sought  no  change  for  the  sake  of  change.    He 

and  a  measure  of  courtesy  as  undeserved  as  it  clung  tenaciously  to  an  opinion  which  he  had  once 
was  unexpected,  even  by  his  friends.  Its  sad  adopted,  and  rarely  surrendered  in  his  manhood  a 
ending  is  a  painful  commentary  on  the  frailty  conviction  of  his  youth.  Both  his  religious  and 
of  human  life ;  the  sickness  and  death  of  his  Political  creeds  were  formed  at  an  early  age^  and  no 
^i^  Ai  1  Ai.  -i.  '  X.  J.  1  essential  pnnoiple  of  either  was  renounced  m  aiter- 
wife,  the  latter  event  occurnng  but  a  week  ^f^^  Though  generally  regarded  as  a  radical  think- 
before  the  election  ;  his  withdrawal  from  the  er,  he  had  no  tendency  to  revolutionary  or  destruc- 
canvass  in  September,  to  watch  by  her  dying  tivo  measures.  Extremes  of  opinion,  or  of  practice, 
bed:  his  deep  grief;  the  greatness  of  his  de-  found  no  favor  in  his  eyes.  He  cherished  a  whole- 
feat;  the  struggle  of  the  overwearied,  over-  !L°"iL*^''i™lnL?nf^^^^ 
.     1     1  V     .     -  ^^t^^^^               .xi_  .0.             '          J  makes  no  account  of  ancient  landmarks,  or  of  an- 

tasked  brain  to  still  go  on  with  its  weary  round  oient  prejudices.    However  glittering  the  promises 

of  duties ;  the  wreck  of  a  noble  intellect ;  the  of  the  future,  he  firmly  held  his  anchorage  in  the 
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past.    At  the  same  time,  he  ffave  a  courteous  ^et-  cided  views,  to  which  she  adhered  with  great 

mg  to  the  new  light  which  dawned  upon  the  intel-  tenacity.      She    had  adopted    Dr.    Sylvester 

leotual  horizon.    He  never  made  his  own  experience  ft-«hoin»a  BvafAm  in  r«ffftrd  tn  vAffAtAhlA  <^iftt  • 

the  measure  of  possibility.     He  listened  to  every  ^ranam  B  system  m  regard  to  vegetaoie  aiet , 

scheme  which  w£  held  forth  in  the  interests  of  hu-  and,  tor  years,  she  ruled  her  household  and 

manity.    He  treated  their  advocates  with  kindness,  entertained  her  guests  in  accordance  with  his 

if  not  always  with  sympathy,  and  challenged  for  theories.    She  was,  nevertheless,  a  loyal  wife, 

their  pretensions  a  generous  hearing.     Every  im-  ^^  performed  her  part,  so  long  as  her  health 

rnThr^^'r»k^JtSt:^^S»Sl  permuted  mendea^orm.  to  aid  her  husband 

dustry,  in  the  researches  of  science  and  the  education  m  his  enterprises.     While  he  was  strugglmg 

of  the  young,  was  welcomed  with  cordiality,  and  ex-  to  maintain  the  NetD-  Yarher^  she  prepared  the 

arnlned  with  fairness.  His  faith  in  the  future  was  not  literary  criticisms,  and  they  were  well  done, 

dimmed  by  his  reverence  for  t^^e  tmw t.    Nor  wm  his  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  establishment  of  the  Tribune, 

raU^n^y^ftSiXrofp^JSo'^^^^^  Bbi;  and  the    Countess  d;Ossoli  (then  Miss 

Scarcely  any  man  of  hU  culture  and  genuine  refine-  Margaret   Fuller),  travelled  extensively  over 

ment  of  mind  had  a  less  active  sense  of  individual  the  Continent  of  Europe,  making  many  of 

comfort.    But,  what  he  did  not  seek  for  himself,  he  ^^eir  journeys  on  foot,  and  takmg  with  them  a 

sought  for  Ids  ^;^^-    ^\,}^^®J^^^^^^        ^Te  hllp^less'  y^^^S  <»^il^  o^  ^^8.  Greeley's,  and  both  cor- 

and  thoS^fi  often  abrupt'in  his  expressions,  anS  not  responded  regularly  with  the  paper,  in  letters, 

conciliatory  to  excess  m  his  manners,  he  will  be  sot  whose  ability  and  vivacity  have  not  since  been 

down  by  the  recording  angel  as  "  one  who  loved  his  surpassed  by  the  able  correspondents  of  the 

fellow-men."  ^  *,    r,     ,  metropolitan  journals.    Mrs.  Greeley  early  bc- 

Promment  as  were  the  relations  of  Mr.  Greeley  ^  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Spirit- 

with  the  public,  no  one  can  fully  comprehend  his  "«»»"^"      j  v       v.  v  r  r  ^~      X    ^  .      *^ 

c>iaracter  without  following  him  into  the  retirements  nahsts,  and  her  belief  m  those  doctrines  ma- 

of  private  and  domestic  life.    He  was  a  man  of  sin-  terially  influenced  the  latter  portion  of  her 

pillar  purity  of  nature.    No  foul  word  or  unseemly  life.    She  had  been  an  invalid  for  nearly  ten 

;c3t  was  ever  permitted  to  escape  his  lips.    He  cher-  ^^^^  f^^j^  ^  complication  of  pulmonary  and 

ished  the  strongest  attachment  to  the  ties  of  family  i^^„^„„  ;iSa/>ivlai.fl   o«/l  harl  ^oi^aftfarll v  iriaifni? 

and  home.    No  man  had  a  keener  sense  of  the  power  nervous  disorders,  and  had  repeatedly  visited 

of  kindred  blood.    His  domestic  tastes  had  the  force  Europe  and  the  tropics  m  the  vain  hope  ot 

of  a  passionate  instinct.    His  devotion  to  his  invalid  finding  relief  from  the  severe  suffering  under 

wife,  through  years  of  protracted  suflferiug,  exhib-  ^hich  she  labored.     In  June,  1872,  she  re- 

ited  the  charwter  of  a  religious  sentiment.    The  in-  ^       ^  ^         Europe  with  her  daughters,  and 

nate  poetry  of  his  nature  was  concentrated  upon  his  ••***"^**  x.  vi**  ^«*  v^«  j ^®«^„„ '  i,.,* 

children.    His  love  for  the  "  glorious  boy,"  whose  spent  most  of  the  summer  at  OhappMua,  but, 

early  death  was  a  perpetual  grief,  seemed  less  like  a  at  her  own  request,  was  brought  to  New  York 

reality  than  a  romance.    This  child,  whose  radiant  City  for  the  final  struggle  with  disease.     Her 

beauty  was  never  equalled  in  **  the  sunshine  of  pict^  husband,  during  the  last  month  of  her  life, 

ure,"  cannot  be  forgotten  m  any  remembrance  of  .v„_j^rij  xk^  r^^;4^««  ««^  ^^vA^^^y^r^A  rx/^iUi 

the  father.    His  sweet  and  gracious  nature  was  no  abandoned  the  exciting  and  embittered  politi- 

less  attractive  than  his  personal  loveliness.     His  oal  campaign,  then  m  progress,  and,  for  weeks, 

Budden  death,  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  left  a  shut  himself  away  from  all  his  associates  to 

feeling  of  loneliness  and  desolation  upon  the  heart  minister  with  the  most  tender  and  unwearied 
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breath,  and  even  'his  mother^was  convinced  that  his  teacher  and  promoter  of  education,  bom  in 

eves  woald  never  again  open  upon  the  scenes  of  this  West  Newbury,  Mass.,  May  10,   1804;    died 

world.  I  knew  that  the  summer  of  my  life  was  over.  -^  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  26,  1872.     He 

that  the  chill  breath  of  its  autumn  was  at  hand,  and  __._    _«  ^z.   i«*«ii«^i„«i   *v«/i  v.;niT^iir /tuifftrof  a/I 

that  my  future  course  must  be  along  the  dowi-hiU  7*8  <)f  an  intellectual  and  highly-cultivated 

of  life."  family,  and  early  manifested  an  eager  desire 

for  learning.    He  was  fitted  for  college  at  the 

GREELEY.     Mrs.  Mart  Yotjn^o  Cheney,  age  of  sixteen,  but  did  not  enter  Dartmouth 

wife  of  Horace  Greeley,  a  lady  of  remarkable  College  until  a  year  or  two  later.    A  serious 

intellectual  ability,  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  illness  prevented  him  from  graduating  with  his 

in  1814;  died  in  New  York  City,  October  30,  dass,  but,  in  1888,  his  Alma  Mater  conferred 

1872.     As  Miss  Cheney,  she  received  a  very  on  him  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  which  he  had  pre- 

thorongh  education,  under  the  instruction  of  viously  received  from  the  University  of  New 

that  eminent  teacher,  the  late  John  P.  Brace,  York.    Very  soon  after  leaving  college,  he 

and  his  successor  at  Litchfield ;  and,  while  yet  commenced  life  as  a  teaoher  at  Marblehead, 

under  twenty  years  of  age,  came  to  New  York  Mass.     After  about   two   years'    experience 

City,  and  taught  a  school  for  young  ladies,  there  he  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  the 

with  remarkable  success.     Being  threatened  Franklin  Hall  School,  at  Salem,  Mass.,  a  school 

with  a  pulmonary  disease,  she  removed  to  of  six  hundred  pupils,  many  of  them  of  adult 

Warrenton,  N.  C,  where  she  established  a  age.    He  conducted  this  school  with  remarka- 

similar  school,  which  was  still  more  success-  hie  success  for  about  ten  years,  when  (in  1838) 

fn],  and  which  was  only  discontinued  on  her  he  was  called  to  Brooklyn  to  take  charge  of  a 

marriage  with  Mr.  Greeley,  July  6, 1836.    Mrs.  young  ladies'  seminary  of  very  high  grade. 

Greeley  was  a  lady  of  wide  and  generous  lit-  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  for  twenty-two 

erary  culture,  a  polished  and  elegant  writer ;  years  presided  over  it  with  such  credit  to  him- 

but  she  was  also  a  woman  of  strong  and  de-  self  and  benefit  to  his  pupils  (of  whom  more 

vol..  zn.— 24    A 
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than  a  thoasand  rarrire  hun%  that  to  hare  tragedies  md  oomedies  an  exuberance  of  Ijric 

gradoated  Irom  Prol  Greenleafa  school  with  melodj  Teils  the  tragic  or  comic  element    His 

honor  wa«  a  sare  passport  to  anj  desirable  late  works  were  two  tragedies,   '^^Annibal-' 

position.     In  1860,  wearied  with  thirtj-foor  and  ^*^  Rudolph  IL,-*  a  Tolnme  of  lyric  verse, 

jears  of  constant  teaching,  he  serered  his  con-  which  rendered  him  popular  witb  the  yoimg; 

nection  with  the  seminary,  and  engaged  in  the  and  a  poem,  written  in  1848,  celebrating  the 

bosine^  of  insarance  brokerage,  in  which  he  victories  of  Radetzky,  which  was  enthnsiaEti- 

continued  tfll  his  death.    Prof.  Greenleaf  was  cally  received  bj  the  Austrian  public.    In  h\& 

a  man  of  great  activity,  usefulness,  and  excel-  old  age  the  veteran  dramatist  wrote  two  plays, 

lence,  in  all  the  relations  of  life.    Ue  main-  which  bore  striking  evidoice  of  decaying  pow- 

tained  to  the  last  his  familiarity  with  all  thai  ers ;  but,  as  the  theatres  would  not  produce 

was  valuable  in  the  current  literature,  science,  them,  he  never  again  visited  these  scenes  of  his 

and  art,  and  took  especial  delight  in  the  great  great  successes. 

discoveries  of  our  time  in  physical  science.  GRI^MES,  James  TTiison,  LL.  D.,  an  Amer- 
He  was  also  active  in  the  prosecution  of  all  ican  statesman  and  Senator,  bom  at  Deering, 
enterprises  of  philanthropy  and  Christian  be-  Hillsdale  County,  N.  H.,  Octobor  16,  1816 ; 
nevolence.  died  in  Burlington,  Iowa.,  February  7,  1872. 
GRILLPARZER,  Fbakz,  a  Grerman  dramatic  After  receiving  an  academic  education,  he  es- 
poet,  bom  at  Vienna,  January  15,  1791 ;  died  tcred  Dartmouth  College,  whence  he  graduated 
there,  January  20,  1872.  He  received  a  good  in  1836.  Like  many  other  restless,  ambitious 
education,  and  was  early  employed  as  a  subor-  sons  of  New  England,  he  emigrated  westward, 
dinate  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Imperial  Chan-  soon  after  leaving  college.  In  1838  he  set- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  first  attracted  tied  in  Iowa,  then  a  Territory,  was  dected  to 
attention  as  a  dramatist  in  1816,  by  his  tragedy  the  Legislature,  and  served  as  delegate  to  that 
of  **The  Grandmother,"  which  alike,  by  its  body  during  the  whole  of  the  existence  of 
literary  merits  and  its  supernatural  machinery,  Iowa  in  a  territorial  condition.  The  dignity 
thrilled  the  public  and  retained  its  place  upon  of  Statehood  was  reached  in  1846,  and  Mr. 
the  stage  for  many  years.  Three  years  later  Grimes  succeeded  to  the  governorship  in  1S54, 
he  produced  his  ^*  Sappho,^'  regarded  by  liter-  serving  four  years.  In  1859  he  was  elected 
ary  critics  as  his  greatest  work  ;  and,  in  1822,  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  was  a  mem- 
**The  Golden  Fleece,"  a  fantastic  drama,  ber  of  that  body  from  that  time  nntil  1869, 
Neither  of  these  met  with  as  much  popular  when,  prostrated  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis, 
favor  as  his  first  tragedy,  though  possessing  which  first  assailed  him  during  the  Impeach- 
greater  merit.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  edi-  ment  Trial,  he  anticipated  the  expiration  of 
tor  and  reviser  of  the  documents  of  the  Chan-  his  term  of  office  and  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
cellor^s  department,  and  in  1832  keeper  of  the  Senate.  He  sought  health  in  Europe,  and, 
archives.  In  1861  he  was  created  a  Senator  during  a  brief  visit  to  England,  he  was  conr- 
for  life  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath.  His  social  teously  received  as  a  representative  Amencan. 
life  was  singular.  Among  his  friends,  when  During  his  official  career  he  was  a  faithful,  la- 
ho  first  commenced  writing  verse,  was  a  borious,  and  conscientious  legislator  and  exec- 
Counsellor  Frohlicb,  who  became  strongly  at-  ntive  officer.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
tached  to  him,  and  whose  house  was  his  con-  Peace  Congress  of  1861,  and  filled  various 
stant  resort.  Ttie  counsellor  had  three  daugh-  minor  commissions  in  the  gift  of  his  constito- 
ters,  young  children  at  this  time,  Netti,  Kathi,  ency.  He  was  noted  for  his  independence  of 
and  Peppi,  who  were  all  very  much  interested  character,  and  was  frequently  brought  into 
in  him  and  beloved  by  him.  It  was  the  ex-  temporary  conflict  with  his  Republican  associ- 
pectation  of  the  father  that  he  would  event-  ates  in  the  Senate  on  account  of  the  wide  dif- 
ually  marry  one  of  them,  but  for  many  years  ference  which  existed  between  his  views  and 
his  income  was  small,  and  he  seemed  equally  theirs.  This  was  prominently  conspicuous  in 
attached  to  all  three.  On  the  death  of  the  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  wlien 
parents  he  took  up  his  residence  with  them  as  Mr.  Grimes  was  one  of  the  few  Republican  Seo- 
their  protector,  and,  all  ideas  of  marriage  be-  ators  who  voted  for  the  acquittal  of  the  Presi- 
ing  given  up,  he  remained  the  head  of  the  dent.  For  this  course  the  Senator  was  gener- 
household,  tenderly  cared  for  by  the  three  sis-  ally  condemned  by  the  Republican  press  of  the 
ters  till  his  death — ^the  second  sister,  by  will,  country ;  but  time,  which  sets  all  things  even, 
inheriting  his  property,  but  dividing  it  with  has  corrected  the  hasty  judgment  of  those 
her  sisters.  Herr  Grillparzer's  other  dramas  heated  days,  and  there  can  scarcely  now  be 
and  historic  tragedies  were :  **  The  Fortune  and  found  any  who  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Grimes 
End  of  King  Ottokar,"  1825;  ^'Melusina;  a  acted  in  that  famous  trial  in  obedience  to 
Faithful  Servant  to  his  Master ;  "  "  The  Waves  what  he  believed  to  be  his  conscientious  duty, 
of  Love  and  the  Sea,"  a  dramatization  of  the  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D. 
old  story  of  Hero  and  Leander ;  ^^  The  Song  from  Dartmouth  College  and  from  Iowa  Uni- 
of   Life,"   1840,   a  dramatic  poem  of  great  versity. 

beauty.    He  also  produced   some  comedies,  GRISWOLD,  John  A.,  an  American  manu- 

among  others,  one  which  had  a  high  reputa-  facturer,  political  leader,   and  Congressman,' 

tion,   ^*  Woe  to  those  who  lie."     In  all  his  bom  in  Nassau,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  in 
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1822;  died  in  Troy,  K  Y.,  October  81,  18T2.  however,  wa8  elected,  and  henceforth  he  was 
He  was  descended  from  an  old  American  fam-  not  prominently  known  in  State  politics.  Mr. 
ily  which  was  largely  represented  in  the  War  Griswold  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  his  fel- 
for  Independence.  When  seventeen  years  of  low-citizens  in  Troy.  He  was  a  liberal  em- 
ago  he  went  to  Troy  and  entered  a  hardware  pi  oyer,  providing  generously  for  aged  work- 
establishment,  but  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  men,  and  shielding  the  young  and  inexperi- 
accepted  the  position  of  book-keeper  in  a  house  enced  from  ill-treatment  or  neglect.  He  con- 
engaged  in  the  cotton-trade.  During  this  pe-  tributed  liberally  to  the  charities  of  the  city, 
riod  of  his  life  he  lived  in  the  family  of  nis  irrespective  of  sectarian  considerations,  and 
uncle,  Mcjor-General  Wool,  enjoying  the  inllu-  took  a  warm  interest  in  all  measures  calculated 
eace  of  refined  and  cultivated  society.  In  a  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  Troy, 
few  years  Mr.  Griswold  engaged  in  business  GUATEMALA  (REPtJBLioA  de  Guatemala), 
on  his  own  account  in  a  wholesale  and  retail  an  independent  state  of  Central  America,  ex- 
drug  establishment.  He  subsequently  became  tending  from  latitude  18°  40'  to  IS**  20  north, 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  as  a  part-  and  from  longitude  88°  17'  to  93°  17'  west.  It  is 
ner  in  the  Rensselaer  Iron  Company.  In  this  bounded  north  by  Mexico ;  east  by  Belize  and 
field  of  enterprise  he  was  eminently  success  the  gulf  of  Honduras ;  south  by  Honduras, 
ful.  His  business  expanded  from  year  to  year,  San  Salvador,  and  the  Pacific ;  and  west  by 
until,  not  many  years  ago,  by  the  consolidation  the  same  ocean.  The  area  of  the  republic  is 
of  his  works  with  those  of  Mr.  Coming,  he  about  40,777  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
became  the  principal  partner  in  one  of  the  tion  1,180,000.  The  capital,  Guatemala  la 
largest  iron  establishments  of  the  country,  Nueva,  has  probably  40,000  inhabitants, 
owning  a  rolling-mOl  and  Bessemer  steel- works  Provisional  President,  Miguel  Garica  Grana- 
in  Troy,  and  blast-furnaces  at  Fort  Edward,  dos;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Minister 
and  on  the  Hudson.  He  was  also,  with  his  of  the  Interior,  of  Justice,  Instruction,  and 
partners,  the  owner  of  an  iron-mine  at  Lake  Worship,  J.  M.  Samagoa;  Minister  of  War, 
Champlain,  and,  besides,  was  largely  interested  General  G.  de  Solares  (September,  1872) ;  Min- 
in  several  local  companies.  In  1856  he  was  ister  of  Finance.  Metropolitan  Archbishop, 
elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Troy,  and  gave  B.  Pifiol;  coadjutor,  M.  F.  Barrutia  y  Croquer, 
j^eneral  satisfaction  in  the  discharge  of  his  Bishop  of  Caristo  in  part, 
duties.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  at  The  standing  army  is  composed  of  8,200 
once  arrayed  himself  among  the  supporters  of  men,  and  the  militia  of  18,000. 
the  Union.  He  aided  in  raising  the  Second  The  value  of  the  exports,  in  1871,  to  the 
Regiment  New  York  State  Volunteers.     Pie  following  countries  were  : 

was  also  instrumental  in  raising  the  Thirtieth,  England $662,254 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth,  and  One  Hun-  g»nce 16,621 

(Ired   and    Sixty-ninth    Regiments    of   New  rS%'ateiof'Amiri<;i: ::::::: :::.':::   mlm 

York  Volunteers,  as  well  as  the  Black  Horse  California 874.891 

Cavah-y,  and  the  Twenty-first  New  York  or  ceStmi^^SSi mm 

*•  Griswold  Light  Cavalry. ' '    Mr.  Griswold  also         Panamii .'!!."!!!!.*.'!!!.'!.'!!!.'!!.'.'.'    s-s'isi 

rendered  effective  aid  to  the  Union  cause  by  Belize I08,&i8 

building,  at  great  pecuniary  risk,  the  celebrated  Total $2,747,7&4 

Monitor,  which  rendered  such  effective  ser-  rn     « n      .      .  ,,      .       xi.    *  ^  i         ^ 

vice  in  its  conflict  with  the  Merrimac  in  Hamp-  -  ^jie  followmg  table  gives  the  total  exports 

ton  Roads.    In  October,  1868,  Mr.  Griswold,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^^^-^^  • 

at  that  time  a  Democrat,  was  nominated  as  a  i8Sl7'S2*°°"''^^''^*'v;;.V;;;;.  ^aiililoge  to 

candidate  for  Representative  in  Congress,  and,  i9m—Tfm         "          !!!!!!*.*.!*.    2,497427  84 

although  the  district  (the  X Vth)  was  strongly  ]^t^^^.         "          l^H]l  §5 

Kepublican,  he  was  elected  by  a  m^'ority  of  J.^      '  \,    /            *. VV   ,'Ta 

1,287  votes.   He  soon  afterward  joined  the  Re-  H^  ^^P^^  of  money  is  not  included 

publican  party,  and  was  reelected  by  large  ma-  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  *^^®  cochmeal  exported  m  the 

jorities  in  1864  and  1866.    In  the  House,  Mr.  ^^™®  P®™^  "^'^  ' 

Griswold  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  war  J|^ ^'St'SiaTO 

measures  of  the  Government,  and  labored  ear-  im.  !.'!!*.*..'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.*!!!.*!.'.'!     i,266!6i3  66 

nestlyto  promote  the  industrial  interests  ot  igjj SSfiiS 

the  country.    He  was  never  an  extreme  parti-  ^^^ 876,02520 

san,  but  by  a  genial,  agreeable  disposition  se-  And  that  of  coffee : 

cured  the  esteem  of  prominent  men  in  both  ^^^ $4i5.ffr8  00 

political  parties.  In  July,  1868,  Mr.  Griswold  lii:::::::::::;::;;:;;:::::::::::;::  mi?!! 

was  nominated  by  the  Republican  State  Con-  irto!  !!!!.'.'.'.'!.'!!!'!.'!!!!,'.'.!.'.*!.'.".*.*  .*  i,i3a',298  ao 

vention  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  New  ^^^ i,8i«,i2»  » 

York.    In  the  laborious  and  exciting  canvass  It  was  learned  that  the  crop  of  cochineal 

which  followed  in  that  presidential  year,  Mr,  would  be  small ;  and  prices  were  greatly  affect- 

Griswold  was  unanimously  supported  by  the  ed  by  the  nature  of  the  crops  in  the  Canaries. 

Republicans,  and  proved  a  very  popular  can-  The  following  were,  in  1869,  the  sources  of 

didate.     His  opponent,   Governor   Hoffman,  the  national  revenue : 
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NATioNAi.  BETEirtw.  nal  examinatioii  of  the  miniBtry ;  and  not  only 

Cn9*o™8  duties ^S'^  ^^®  manDscript,  but  the  printed  copy  thereot; 

Tobacco  monopoly... !.......'.....'. '.*/.*.      18,186  8®  ^^^^  ^^  C&3Q  the  Government  should  refuse 

Sundriee 7'oi3  permission  to  publish,  the  writer  would  be  un- 

^^}^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ^fi'm  necessai-oy  obliged  to  pay  the  cost  of  printing; 

consequently,  no  one  wrote,  nothing  was  pub- 
Total $1,885,582  lished,  and  dissatisfaction  was  gener^  through- 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows :  out  the  country.    It  was  reported  that  the 

Executive,  etc $49,069  better  judgment  of  President  Granados  rebelled 

Ministry  of  the  Interior,  etc 65,944  against  the  measure ;  and  that  he  only  sanc- 

pSItS  wSrehip.'  ;::.■;;:::::;.".:::::.'::::      28,634  tinned  it  in  obedience  to  the  influence  of  his 

Armv '.*.".*.'.'.*.'.*''.*.*'.'.*.".*.'.*'.'.'.'.'.    882,'836  ministry,  and  others  who  are  still  believers  in 

Pubilc?ebt*^°°"^®?^'.*. '.***/■"  V.  1 297'404  *^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^®*    '^^^  newspapers  had  sus- 

SundricB . .  .'.*.'.'.*.'.'.'.'.'.*.'.'.'.'...'..*...'...'.'.'*   '  Tzloao  pended  in  consequence  of  the  decree. 

The  United  States  minister,  Mr.  Hudson, 

^°*** $1,885,282  presented  himself  to  the  Provisional  President 

The  public  debt,  in  18G5,  was  $2,461,978,  of  in  the  Government  Palace,  for  the  purpose  of 

which  $1,489,879  composed  the  floating  debt  delivering  the  letter  from  President  Grant,  in 

The  outlays  on  the  public  debt  were  as  fol-  reply  to  tbat  from  General  Garcia  Granados 

lows  in  1865:  announcing   his  elevation  to  the    Executive 

Consolidated  debt $81,716  power  in  Guatemala.    On  the  occasion  of  the 

NLVf^Si^deM:::::.\'::::::::::^  ^iSS  presentation,  Mt.  Hudson  made  a  speech  in 

lx>anfraaiimteedb7ca8tomB''diitie8.. '..'.!.'!.'.'. '.*.*.'  I4i,*56i  English,  full  of  sympathy  for  Guatemala  and 

Amortization 566,700  ita  G-ovemment 

Payments  of  the  treasury  bonds  of  1860-'68 628,918  *»'»^"vormuciit.  , 

Payments  of  the  8  per  cent  bonds 6^000        1  he  Irrovisional  Jrresiaent,  wno  understands 

V  English  well,  made  an  appropriate  reply  in  the 

^°"* »i,297,404  same  language. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  republic  to  Great       Members  of  the  Assembly  were  to  be  paid 

Britain,  which,  in  1862,  was  $1,500,000,  had  $100  per  month  during  the  session,  and  one 

reached  $8,000,000  in  1872.  dollar  per  league  going  and  returning. 

The  public  debt  was  reduced  last  June,  by       An  attempt  at  revolution  was  made  at  Pe- 

$81,364.09 ;  and  the  total  debt,  on  July  1st,  tapa  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  by  one  An- 

was  $5,043,988.72.  tonio  Mnfioz ;  but  the  plans  of  the  insnrrec- 

A  writer  at  Panamd,  on  March  5th,  says :  tionists  were  disconcerted  and  defeated,  and 

^^The  Republic  of  Guatemala,  as  well  might  three  of  the  principal  ringleaders  were  shot, 
be  expected,  is,  at  present,  passing  through  a        A  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 

real  crisis.    After  a  struggle,  which  ended  in  was  made  by  Guatemala  with  the  Republic  of 

overthrowing  a  government  of  thirty  years'  San  Salvador,  the  most  noteworthy  stipula- 

duration,  the  march  of  modern  civilization,  the  tions  of  which  were :  complete  interdiction  of 

ideas  of  the  age,  all  have  conspired  to  make  the  the  Jesuits  in  both  republics,  in  any  capacity, 

situation  a  difficult  one.    Not  only  in  Gua-  and  under  whatever  circumstances  they  migbt 

temala,  but  in  all  Central  America,  there  is  a  be  found  ;  mutual  protection  against  internal 

tendency  to  lay  aside  the  things  of  the  past  dissensions,  with  the  privilege  for  Guatemala 

and  begin  another  life.^^  to  levy  troops  in  Santa  Ana,  and  for  San  Sal- 

The  Government  issued  various  decrees  for  vador  to  do  likewise  in  Chiquimnla ;  and  the 

promoting  the  culture  of  sugar  in  the  depart-  connecting  the  two  republics  by  means  of  tele- 

ment  of  Sacatepeque,  and  that  of  coffee  in  graph-lines. 

Ainatitlan ;  also  another  for  the  promotion  of        The  collection  of  inland  duties  (customs)  was 

the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  and  tobacco  abolished,  and  all  cities  were  opened  to  com- 

in  Chiquimula  and  Zacapa.    A  bridge  is  to  be  merce,  except  those  on  the  frontiers  of  CLia- 

built  over  the  Rio  Negro.  pas,  San  Salvador,  and  Honduras. 

Corporal  punishment  was  forbidden  in  the        The  Order  of  Jesuits  was  declared  extinct 

schools.  by  the  Government,  and  their  property  was  to 

The  Government  assigned  $700  a  month  to  be  sold  at  auction.  • 

the  improvement  of  the  port  of  Champerico,        Dr.  Gilbert  Totten,  son  of  Colonel  Totten, 

and  the  road  leading  from  it  to  Quezaltenango.  of  the  Panama  Railroad   Company,  died  at 

With  the  expectation  of  correcting  the  un-  Quezaltenango  on  the  29th  of  May. 
healthiness  of  the  port  of  San  Jos6,  water  was        The  republic  was  still  at  peace  in  June,  bnt 

to  be  brought  for  the  use  of  the  population  the  Government  had  promised  support  to  that 

from  the   river  Guacalate.     In  view  of  the  of  San  Salvador,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 

state  of  siege  existing  in  the  departments  of  Honduras. 

the  east   and  centre,  a  law  was  passed  in        A  contract  for  a  railway  from  San  Jos6  to 

March  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  capital  was  signed  with  Mr.  Kelly, 
enacting   many  unnecessary  and   tyrannical        A  decree  of  the  Government,  for  the  exptil- 

measures.    For  instance,  all  manuscripts  must,  sion  of  all  priests  who  should  in  future  tooch 

before  publication,  be  submitted  to  the  censo-  upon  political  subjects  of  a  reactionary  nature, 
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elicited  manifestations  of  profound  indignation  thorities,  and  the  persistent  refusal  \>j  the 

from  the  ulergj.  "Wharf  Company  to  allow  the  custom-house 

The  harvest  of  cochineal  in  the  Department  to  he  estahlished  on  the  mole,  hj  which  change 

of  Sacatepeque  was  finished,  with  a  result  not  two  important  results  w^ould  be  gained :  econ- 

at  all  fayorable,  owing  to  the  unusually  heavy  omy  ot  expenditure  for  employes,  and  the 

rains,  which  had  caused  disease  among  the  in-  effectual  prevention  of  contraband.     Govern- 

sects.     Prices  of  good  cochineal  ranged  about  ment  was  disposed  to  purchase  the  mole,  if 

73  cents  per  pound,  and  inferior,  70  cents.  As  the  consent  of  the  shareholders  could  only  be 

the  real  origin  of  the  disease  among  the  cochi-  obtained. 

neal  insects  had  not  been  satisfactorily  cleared  The  Constituent  Assembly  met  on  the  night 

up,  farmers  in  this  branch  of  agriculture  felt  of  August  20th.    A  new  party  of  malcontents 

discouraged,  and  were  inclined   to  abandon  had  formed  in  the  Department  of  Santa  Bosa. 

Gpchiaed  for  coffee,  which,  though  not  so  Diplomatic  relations,  suspended  in  1865,  be- 

profitable,  is  less  liable  to  accidents.    In  Ama-  tween  Guatemala  and  Costa  Hica,  were  re- 

titlan,  where  the  nopaleros  have  suffered  much  sumed  by  decree. 

more  than  in  Sacatepeque,  the  idea  of  aban-  For  the  benefit  of  the  commercial  interests 
doning  cochineal  was  still  more  general,  and  of  the  Department  of  the  Altos  de  Guatemala, 
of  devoting  the  land  to  the  cultivation  of  the  the  port  of  Champerico  was  opened  for  ex- 
sugar-cane,  ports  and  imports;  that  place  was  deemed 
A  free  school  was  established  at  Qnezalte-  preferable  to  all  others,  as  being  at  once  the 
nango ;  many  of  the  citizens  gave  handsome  healthiest  and  most  central  in  the  department, 
contributions  to  it,  and  the  political  chief  of  The  custom-house  will  be  at  the  town  of  He- 
the  city  his  entire  salary.  toltinlen,  until  it  can  conveniently  be  estab- 
The  Government,  in  July,  fixed  the  legal  lished    at  Champerico.      The  decree  to  the 
rate  of  interest  at  five  per  cent.,  except  in  cases  above  effect,  and  which  was  to  go  into  force 
of  special  loans.  three  months  after  the  10th  of  June,  1871,  was 
The  press  of  Guatemala  was  declared  free,  by  the  President  circulated  and  published  on 
except  in  cases  of  the  abuse  of  freedom.  the  1st  of  July  of  the  same  year. 

General  Rufino  Barrios  refased  to  accept  the  Two  hundred  Indians  attacked  Jalapa  on  the 

portfolio  of  the  Department  of  War,  in  order  17th  of  September.   The  battle  lasted  an  hour, 

to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war  against  Hon-  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Indians,  who 

duras-  fled,  and  were  pursued  by  800  troops. 

No  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  a  On  the  15th  of  September,  the  national  an- 

commercial    crisis    resulting  from   the  war.  niversary  was  celebrated  with  much  enthusi- 

Money  was  abundant  at  eight  per  cent,  inter-  asm  in  the  National  Institute,  at  Quezalte- 

est,  and  discounts  at  one  per  cent,  for  short  nango. 

periods.  It  is  asserted  that,  in  the  forests  of  Yeten, 

Ex-President  Medina  was  said  to  be  among  there  are  mahogany-trees  valued  at  $80  each, 

the  malcontents  of  Guatemala  and  San  Salva-  and  in  sufiicient  abundance  to  discharge  the 

dor,  in  a  secluded  corner  of  Omoa.     The  port  whole  of  the  national  indebtedness  to  England 

of  Trcyillo  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  in  five  years. 

provisional  Government.  A  school  of  music  was  to  be  opened  in  the 

The  subject  of  the  boundary-line  with  Mexi-  capital,  and  placed  under  the  management  of 

CO  was  under  discussion  by  the  Governments  the  director  of  the  military  bands. 

of  both  republics.  Tlie  governor  of  the  bishopric  excommuni- 

The  Government  ordered  the  ex-Convent  cated,  for  the  second  time,  a  newspaper  called 

of  San  Francisco  to  be  prepared  for  the  cus-  Bl   Grepiiseulo,     The    proclamation  to  that 

tom-house  and  other  Government  offices,  re-  effect  warned  the  faithful   against  reading 

serving  habitations  for  the  parish  curate,  and  that  journal,  having  it  in  their  possession,  sub- 

a  school  capable  of  containing  500  children.  scribing  to,  or  circulating  it,  and  was  posted 

Government  opened  negotiations  with  Mr.  on  the  doors  of  the  churches  and  of  the  uni- 

StanleyMcS'ider,  the  constructor  of  part  of  the  versity,  but  were  immediately  torn  down  by 

telegraph-lines  of  San  Salvador,  for  the  pur-  the  people. 

pose  or  extending  the  system  throughout  the  A  report  was  current  in  October  that  a  num- 

Republic  of  Guatemala.     Six  lines  were  re-  her  ofimmigrants  were  assembled  at  Belize,  and 

quired,  witb  25  stations,  and  a  total  length  of  were  to  be  provided  with  arms  for  the  purpose 

about  500  miles,  at  the  rate  of  $150  per  mile,  of  invading  the  republic,  to  destroy  the  present 

or  $75,000  for  the  whole,  and  give  also  instruc-  Government,  and  restore  the  order  of  things 

lions  in  telegraphy  to  40  young  men  whom  the  which  had  been  overturned  by  the  revolution 

Government  would  name.    The  contract  was  of  1871.    The  arms  were,  it  appears,  brought 

*i^ed  shortly  afterward,  and  it  was  decided  from  New  York,  and  were  to  be  distributed 

that  the  first  line  should  be  from  the  capital  to  among  the  conspiratora  by  a  Belize  merchant, 

the  river  Paz.  who,  however,  did  not  deliver  them,  as  the 

The  bad  condition  of  the  port  of  San  Jos6  conspirators  were  unable  to  pay  for  them,  but 

pave  rise  to  much  murmuring,  and  was  attrib-  offered  them  on  sale  to  the  Government  of 

uted  to  lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  au-  Guatemala. 
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Mr.  Oorbett,  tlie  British  charge  d'^affairei 
was  endeavoring  to  accompRsb  the  negotiation 
of  a  treaty  of  extradition  between  the  republic 
and  England. 

The  National  Chamber,  in  its  session  of  De- 
cember 5th,  accepted,  by  85  votes  against  7, 
the  new  constitution. 

The  qualifications  for  a  voter  require  him  to 
be  21  years  of  age,  and  to  know  how  to  read 
and  write,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the  latter 
accomplishment,  to  have  a  capital  of  $1,000. 

Medals  were  to  be  awarded  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  who  had  served  in  tbe  action  of 
Santa  Barbara,  for  the  liberation  qf  Honduras. 

Commerce  continued  to  increase  in  the  port 
of  San  Jos6,  notwithstanding  the  opening  of 
Champerico. 

House-rents  in  the  capital  have  doubled 
within  the  last  decade. 

GUEROULT,  Adolph,  a  distinguished 
French  journalist  and  politician ;  bom  in  Ra- 
depont  (Eure),  France,  January  29,  1810 ;  died 
in  Paris,  August  8,  1872.  His  father  was  a 
wealthy  thread-manufacturer.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Paris,  and  soon  after  graduation  joined 
the  Saint- Sim onians,  who  at  that  period  at- 
tracted to  them  a  large  number  of  the 
intellectual  young  men  of  France.  After  the 
dispersion  of  the  Saint-Simonians  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, Gu€roult  travelled  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
corresponding  with  the  Journal  dea  BebaU, 


In  1842  he  was  appointed,  at  the  instance  of 
H.  Guizot,  consul  at  Mazatlan,  and  five  years 
later  was  transferred  to  Jassy.  He  was  re- 
moved by  the  Provisional  Government,  and 
devoted  himself  to  journalism,  giving  much 
attention  to  industrial  questions  in  his  position 
as  editor  of  the  Bepublique  and  the  Credit 
newspapers.  In  1862  he  became  Vice-PreBi- 
dent  of  the  Orddit  Foncier,  was  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Presse  from  1857  to  1859,  and  in  1859 
founded  the  Opinion  Nationale^  a  low-priced 
journal  of  liberal  tendencies.  M.  Gu^roult 
was  elected  in  1863  to  the  Corp^  L€gislatif. 
and  therein  advocated  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  and  the  abolition  of  the  stomp  on 
newspapers.  He  also  sustained  the  imperial 
policy  in  regard  to  Germany,  and  was  vigor- 
ously assailed  on  that  account.  He  was  de- 
feated at  the  general  elections  of  1869,  and 
was  subsequenfly  mainly  engaged  in  conduct- 
ing his  journal.  His  writings  for  the  press 
were,  to  a  large  extent,  reprinted  in  hook- 
form.  The  most  important  of  them  were: 
"Letters  on  Spain, '^  1838;  "The  Colonial 
Question,"  1842 ;  "  The  French  Colonies  and 
Beet  Sugar,"  1842;  Liberty  and  Trade,  the 
High  Price  of  Rents,  and  the  Public  Works  of 
Paris,"  1861 ;  "  Studies  in  Politics,  and  Reli- 
gious Philosophy,"  1862;  "The  Policy  of 
Prussia,"  1866;  "Speeches  delivered  in  the 
Corps  L6gislatif,"  1869. 


H 

HADLEY,  Prof.  James,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  of  learning,  and  made  himself  master  of  Celtic. 

scholar,   philologist,    professor,    and    author,  Gothic,  TVelsh,  and  Anglo-Saxon.     He  seemed 

born  in  New  Faii-field,  Herkimer  County,  N.  more  interested  in  the  Teutonic  than  in  the  Ro- 

Y.,   March  80,    1821 ;  died  in  New    Haven,  roanie  languages,  from  the  fact,  perhaps,  that 

Conn.,  November  14,  1872.    His  father,  James  they  threw  so  much  light  on  the  origin  and 

Hadley,  M.  D.,  was  for  many  years  Professor  structure  of  his  native  tongue,  which  he  made 

of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  College  in  New  a  matter  of  critical  study,  and  of  which  he 

Fairfield,  and  afterward  held  the  same  profess-  wrote  the  history  prefixed  to  Webster's  Diction- 

orship  in  the  Medical  College  at  Geneva,  N.  ary..  Besides  his  varied  linguistic  attainmeDts, 

Y.    James  passed  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  he  was  well  versed  in  civil  law,  and  his  course 

diligent  ana  most  successful  study,   entered  of  lectures  on  that  subject  was  concluded  in  the 

Yale  College  as  Junior  in  1840,  and  graduated  curriculum  of  the  Yide  Law  School  and  ^as 

in  1852,  with  high  honors.      He  began  the  also  delivered  at  Harvard.    So  great  was  his 

study  of  divinity,  and    became    a  thorough  diligence  and  earnestness  in  the  performance 

Hebrew  scholar;   but  did  not  complete  the  of  hie  duties  as  professor,  that  he  was  esteemed 

studies  of  that  profession.    Such  had  been  his  one  of  the  main  supports  of  his  college;  distin- 

attainments  in  science,  that  he  was  appointed  guished  as  that  institution  is  for  the  learning 

Tutor  in  Mathematics  in  Middlebury  College,  and  ability  of  its  instructors,  no  one  was  more 

but,  returning  to  Yale  as  Classical  and  Histori-  learned  or  more  able  than  he ;  President  Wool- 

cal  Tutor,  was  chosen  Assistant  Professor  of  sey's  judgment  of  him  was  just — that  he  would 

Greek  in    1848,   when   Prof.    Woolsey    was  have  been  considered  as  a  great  scholar  evrn 

elected  president,  and  in  1851  was  made  full  among  the  great  scholars  of  the  world.    He 

Professor  of  Greek,  which  office  he  filled  down  was  early  elected  into  the  Oriental  Society, 

to  the  time  of  his  death.    He  was  an  almost  and  was  president  of  it  at  the  time  of  his 

universal  scholar.   He  had  studied  the  sciences  death.    He  was  regular  in  his  attendance  at 

with  patience   and   exactness,  and  followed  all  its  meetings,  and  contributed  to  it  very  im- 

their  progress  with  great  and  unabated  inter-  portant  papers  for  the  society's  journal,  which 

est ;  but  his  favorite  field  was  philology.    He  has  been  conspicuous,  as  well  abroad  as  at 

was  a  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Armenian  scholar,  home,  for  its  great  and  varied  learning  in  its 

was  familiar  with  German  and  its  great  stores  appropriate  sphere.      When  the  Philological 
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Association  was  formed,  some  five  years  ago,  published  by  Congress,  invited  him  to  deliver 

he  took  a  warm  interest  in  its  success,  believ-  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  Science  of 

ing  that  its  influence  on  literary  studies  would  War.    These  he  published  in  1846  in  a  volume, 

be  very  great,  and  that  it  would  conciliate  and  with  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  Justifi- 

unite  our  scholars  throughout  the  country;  ableness  of  War,  under  the  title  of  ^* Elements 

and  year  by  year,  whatever  may  have  been  of  Military  Art  and  Science,"  a  second  edition 

the  pressure  of  other  work,  he  manifested  his  of  which,  with  the  addition  of  much  valuable 

devotion  to  the  Association  by  his  honored  matter,  including  notes  on  the  Mexican  and 

presence,  and  by  his  valuable  labors.    Pie  was  Crimean  Wars,  appeared  in  1861.    On  the  out- 

an  admired  contributor  to  our  critical  journals,  break  of  the  Mexican  War,  Lieutenant  Halleck 

as  the  North  American  EsvUWy  the  Bibliotheca  was  detailed  as  the  engineer  for  military  oper- 

Saeray  the  2few-Bnglander^  and  the  Nation,  ations  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  sailed  witli 

In  1860  he  published  a  Greek  Grammar,  based  Captain  Tompkins^s  artillery  command  in  the 

on  the  German  work  of  Prof.  Curtius,  of  KieL  transport   Lexington,    which    after    a    seven 

but  amplified  and  elaborated  with  great  and  months^   voyage  reached  her  destination  at 

searching  care;  and  in  1869  he  put  forth  the  Monterey,  Cal.    During  this  long  and  tedious 

same  work  abridged,  ^^  Elements  of  the  Greek  passage  round  Cape  Horn  he  undertook,  partly 

Language  ^'  (1869),  but  containing  his  later  as  a  military  study  and  partly  for  the  occupa- 

and  riper  views.    It  was  also  his  intention  to  tion  of  a  mind  not  to  be  amused  with  trifles,  a 

edit  some  of  his  favorite  Greek  authors,  and,  translation  from  the  French  of  Baron  Jomini^s 

had  he  lived  to  realize  this,  he  would  have  be-  "  Vie  Politique  et  Militaire  de  Napoleon^^'' 

stowed  a  great  boon  on  American  students,  which  in  1864,  with  the  aid  of  a  friend,  he 

To  his  extensive  and  profound  attainments  in  revised  and  published  in  four  octavo  volumes 

learning,  he  added  the  charm  of  a  humble  and  with  an  atlas. 

sincere  piety,  and  such  was  the  loveliness  of  After  partially  fortifying  Monterey  as  a  port 

his  character  that  he  perhaps  never  had  an  of  refuge  for  our  Pacific  fleet  and  base  for  land 

enemy,  certainly  he  never  wilfully  made  one.  incursions  into  California,  Lieutenant  Halleck 

HALLECK,*  HsiniT  Waobb,  LL.  D.,  a  dis-  took  an  active  part,  both  civil  and  military,  in 

tioguished  officer  of  the  Army  in  the  late  civil  all  the  affairs  on  this  distant  theatre  of  war. 

war,  and  at  his  death  the  senior  major-gen-  As  Secretary  of  State  under  the  military  gov- 

eral  on  the  active  list.  United  States  Army,  born  emments  of  Generals  Mason  and  Riley,  he 

in  Westemville,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  displayed  great  energy,  high  administrative 

January  15,  1815 ;  died  in  Louisville,  Ey.,  the  qualities,  excellent  judgment,  and  admirable 

headquarters  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  adaptability  to  his  varied  and  onerous  duties. 

South,  January  9,  1872.             ^  As  a  military  engineer  he  accompanied  several 

After  receiving  an  ordinary  common-school  expeditions,  particularly  that  of  Colonel  Bur- 
education  at  Hudson  Academy,  N.  Y.,  and  ton  into  Lower  California,  being  engaged  in 
passing  through  a  part  of  the  course  at  Union  the  skirmishes  of  Palos  Prietos,  Urias,  Todos 
College,  he  entered  the  United  States  Military  Santos,  and  San  Antonio,  having  in  twenty- 
Academy  July  1,  1835,  from  which  he  was  eight  hours  with  a  few  mounted  volunteers 
graduated  third  in  a  class  of  thirty-one,  and  made  a  forced  march  of  120  miles  to  the  latter 
thence  promoted  to  the  Army  July  1,  1839,  a  place  and  surprised  a  considerable  Mexican 
second* lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  garrison,  the  governor  barely  escaping  capture. 
His  marked  ability  and  skill  as  an  instructor  Besides  his  engineer  duties  he  performed  those 
while  a  cadet  caused  his  being  retained  as  an  of  aide-de-camp  to  Commodore  Shubrick  dur- 
Assistant  Professor  of  Engi neering  at  the  Acad-  ing  naval  and  military  operations  on  the  Pacific 
emy  till  June  28,  1840.  He  then,  for  a  year,  coast,  including  the  capture  of  Mazatlan,  of 
was  assigned  as  an  assistant  to  the  Board  of  which  for  a  time  Halleck  was  lieuten ant-go v- 
Engineers  at  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  pre-  emor ;  and  was  also  chief  of  Colonel  Burton^s 

?ared  a  work  on  *^ Bitumen:   its  Varieties,  staff  on  his  Lower  California  expedition.    For 

'roperttes,   and  Uses,*'  which   embraced  all  these  gallant  and  meritorious  services  he  was 

then  known  of  the  application  of  asphalt  to  brevetted  a  captain,  to  date  from  May  1, 1847. 

military  structures.    From  Washington  he  was  After  the  termination  of  hostilities  and  the 

transferred  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  acquisition  of  California  by  the  United  States, 

fortiBcations  of  New  York  Harbor,  where  he  a  substantial  government  became  necessary, 

remained  till  1846,  except  while  on  a  tour  of  General  Riley,  in  mCitary  command  of  the 

examination,  in  1845,  of  public  works  in  En-  territory,  called  a  convention  of  delegates  to 

rope.    During  his  absence  he  was  promoted,  meet  at  Monterey,  September  1, 1849,  to  frame 

June  1,  1845,  to  a  first-lieutenancy.    Upon  his  a  State  constitution.    This  convention,  after 

return  to  the  United  States  the  committee  of  about  six  weeks'  consideration,  agreed  upon 

the  Lowell  Institute  at  Boston,  Mass.,  attracted  a  constitution  which  was  submitted  to  and 

by  Ilalleck's  able  report  on  "  Coast  Defence  "  adopted  by  the  people,  and  by  act  of  Congress 

.  September  9,  1860,  California  was  admitted 

•  This  biofEraphieai  sketch  of  Qeuemi  Halleck  Is  abridged  into  the  uniou  of  American  States.    In  this 

^^a^±^i^':SS^Yj^'^^'^i^''.li^Z^  «"«'«  movement   one  of  great  importance 

date,  Qeaena  G.  w.  ctiUam.  both  to  the  new  State  itself  and  to  the  whole 
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conntrj,  Halleck  was  the  active  and  able  lead-  bracing  tbe  States  of  Missonri,  Iowa,  Minne- 
er.  He  was  substantially  the  anthor  of  the  sota,  Wisconsin,  Hlinois,  Arkansas,  and  West- 
constitution  of  the  State,  and  the  foremost  em  Kentucky.  Around  him  was  a  chaos, 
man  in  the  convention.  He  could  have  been  requiring  the  prompt,  energetic,  and  ceaseless 
one  of  the  United  States  Senators,  but  was  un-  exercise  of  his  iron  will,  military  knowledge, 
willing  then  to  relinquish  his  military  profes-  and  administrative  powers.  The  scattered 
sion.  Continuing  in  the  Army,  he  remamed  as  forces  of  his  command  were  a  medley  of  al- 
aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  General  Riley^  most  every  nationality,  with  the  organization 
from  December  21,  1852,  was  inspector  and  of  each  and  the  excellence  of  none ;  Missouri 
engineer  of  light-houses,  and  from  April  11,  and  Kentucky  were  practically  but  a  border 
1853,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  screen  to  cover  the  operations  of  the  seceding 
fortifications  on  the  Pacific  coast;  and  was  South,  Hardly  had  he  assumed  command  be- 
promoted  captain  of  engineers,  July  1, 1858 —  fore  his  remorseless  Juggernaut  of  reform  be- 
all  of  which  positions  he  held  till  his  resigna-  gan  to  crush  out  every  abuse  and  scatter  all 
tion,  August  1, 1854,  from  the  military  service,  opposing  obstacles,  and  in  a  few  weeks  order 
After  leaving  the  Army,  where  his  pay  was  reigned  in  Missouri.  With  like  vigor  he  dealt 
inadequate  to  his  support,  and  the  future  pre-  blow  after  blow  upon  all  who,  under  the  mask 
sented  no  distinguished  career,  Halleck  de-  ofcitizena,  abetted  the  enemy — ^informants  corn- 
voted  himself  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  a  municating  with  any  of  them  were  treated  as 
firm  of  which  for  some  time  he  had  been  a  spies ;  bridge-burners  and  marauders  were 
prominent  member ;  and  continued  as  direc-  tried  and  sentenced  to  death  by  military  com- 
tor-generol  of  the  New  Alniaden  quicksilver-  missions ;  towns  and  counties  were  compelled 
mine«  a  position  he  had  held  since  1850.  In  the  to  pay  all  damages  to  public  property  de- 
practice  of  his  profession,  with  an  amount  of  stroyed  within  their  limits ;  carriages  flannt- 
business  which  would  have  overwhelmed  most  ing  Confederate  flags  were  seized  in  the  streets 
men,  Mr.  Halleck  still  found  time  for  no  small  and  promptly  confiscated ;  women  insulting 
amount  of  literary  labor,  which,  though  in  the  the  soldiers,  or  signalling  the  inmates  of  mili- 
line  of  his  professional  studies,  gave  proof  of  tary  prisons,  were  confined  to  their  homes ; 
his  untiring  industry  and  his  thorough  mastery  wealthy  seccessionists  were  assessed  for  tbe 
of  the  great  principles  which  underlie  the  support  of  loyal  refugees,  and,  failing  to  par, 
science  of  law.  He  prepared  *' A  Collection  were  sent  beyond  the  lines;  and,  to  maikeassiir- 
of  the  Mining  Laws  of  Spain  and  Mexico,^'  ance  doubly  sure,  all  officials  of  corporations, 
])ubli8hed  in  1859;  a  translation  of  ^^De  Fooz  licensed  lawyers,  voters  at  elections,  employes 
on  the  Law  of  Mines,  with  Introductory  Re-  of  the  Government,  and  even  the  Faculty  of  tbe 
marks,"  18G0;  and  a  masterly  treatise  on  University  of  Missouri,  were  required  to  take 
^^Internationnl  Law,  or  Bules  regulating  the  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  But, 
Intercourse  of  States  in  Peace  and  War,"  while  from  headquarters  thus  energetically 
1861 ;  subsequently  condensed  and  modified  dealing  with  the  enemy  at  home,  he  did  not 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges,  in  1866.  neglect  the  enemy  in  arms,  over  whom,  by  bis 
This  work  has  received  the  highest  commen-  admirable  strategic  combinations,  he  quickly 
dation  of  the  great  German  publicists  as  well  secured  success  after  success,  till,  in  less  tban 
as  of  American,  English,  and  French  jurists  six  weeks  after  assuming  command,  a  clean 
of  the  highest  rank.  Mr.  Halleck  was  also  sweep  had  been  made  of  the  entire  country 
president  of  the  Pacific  &  Atlantic  Railroad  between  the  Missouri  and  Osage  Rivers,  and 
from  San  Francisco  to  Son  Josfi  in  1866,  and  General  Price,  cut  off  from  all  supplies  and 
mi^jor-general  of  California  militia  in  1860-'61.  recruits  from  Northern  Missouri,  to  which  he 
Union  College  had  conferred  on  him  the  honor-  had  been  moving,  was  in  full  retreat  for 
ary  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1848,  and  in  1848  he  Arkansas. 

had  received  and  declined  the  appointment  of  Though  the  winter  had  set  in,  Halleck  re- 
Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  Lawrence  Inxed  not  a  moment  to  insure  new  victories. 
Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  The  Union  supremacy  in  Missonri  being  estab- 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  found  Halleck  at  the  lished,  he  now  turned  his  attention  to  tbe 
head  of  the  most  prominent  law-firm  in  San  openingof  the  Mississippi  River,  which  General 
Francisco,  and  with  large  interests  and  much  Scott  had  intended  unbarring  by  a  fiotilla  and 
valuable  property  in  California.  Yet  he  did  army  descending  it  in  force.  Halleck.  how- 
not  hesitate  a  moment  in  tendering  his  sword  ever,  was  satisfied  that  this  plan  would  only 
and  his  talents  in  defence  of  the  Union.  Gen-  stem  the  torrent  of  secession,  and  the  enemy 
eral  Scott,  well  knowing  his  worth,  immedi-  would  be  again  able  to  return  upon  its  path.  To 
ately  and  strongly  urged  upon  President  Lin-  effectually  thwart  and  turn  all  the  river  strong- 
coin  his  being  commissioned  with  the  highest  holds,  he'  felt  that  the  Confederacy  must  be 
grade  in  the  regular  Army.  Accordingly  he  rent  in  twain  by  an  armed  wedge,  driven  in 
was  appointed  a  mi^jor- general,  to  date  from  between  this  great  stream  and  the  mountains 
August  10,  1861,  accepting  which  he  without  on  the  east.  On  January  27,  1862,  the  Presi- 
delay  repaired  to  Washington,  was  ordered  to  dent  had  ordered  a  general  advance  of  all  tbe 
St.  Louis,  and  November  18,  1851,  took  com-  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  to 
mand  of  the  De])artment  of  Missouri,  em-  be  simultaneously  made  against  the  insurgents 
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in  arms,  on  the  22d  of  the  ooming  month.    In  progress  so  secure  that  no  disaster  should  be  in- 
andcipation  of  his  part  of  the  grand  move-  curred,  involving  the  loss  of  what  had  already 
ment,   early  in  February,  Halleck  sent   his  been  gained  with  so  much  effort  and  blood- 
chief  of  staff  to  Oairo,  to  direct,  in  his  name,  shed.   So  admirably  were  his  successive  camps 
when  necessary,  all  operations  auxiliary  to  guarded  agiUDst  surprise  or  sudden  dash,  that 
the  armies  about  to  take  the  field  on  the  Mis-  General  Beauregard  dared  not  attack,  though 
sissippi,  Tennessee,  and  Cumberland  Rivers,  on  May  2d  he  made  his  arrangements,  and  is- 
wliich  their  respective  commanders  soon  put  sued  his  proclamation  to  ^^  the  soldiers  of  Shiloh 
in  motion.    Operating  by  the  Ohio  River  as  and  Elkhorn ''  that  he  was  about  to  give  bat- 
the  base,  and  the  navigable  Tennessee  and  tie.    A  month  after  the  initiation  of  Halleck's 
Cumberland  as  perpendicular  lines  of  opera*  march,  May  27th,  his  compact  columns  were 
tiona,  it  la  needless  to  repeat  history  by  stat-  close  upon  Corinth^s  fifteen  miles  of  heavy  in- 
ing  the  success  o^  Halleck^s  masterly  strat-  trenchments,  strengthened  by  powerful  bat- 
egj,  carried   out   by   his    able    lieutenants,  teries  or  redoubts  at  every  road  or  assailable 
against  die  Confederate  first  line  of  defence,  point,  and  the  whole  covered  to  the  boggy 
In  a  little  over  three  months  of  his  sway  in  stream  in  front  by  a  dense  abatis,  through 
the  West,  Forts  Henry  and Donelsonhad  fall-  which  no  artillery  or  cavalry,  nor  even  infan- 
en,  the  strategically  turned  flanks  of  the  ene-  try  skirmishers,  could  have  passed  under  fire, 
iny's  line,  protected  by  the  powerful  works  of  On  the  next  day,  heavy  siege-guns  were  put 
Bowling  Gr^on  and  Columbus,  wore  deserted,  in  position,  and  every  thing  made  ready  for  a 
and  Nashville,  the  object  of  the  campaign,  desperate  attack  upon  the  enemy,  who  had 
was  in  his  possession.    In  the  mean  time,  Cur-  been  hotly  contesting  the  advance.    On  the 
tU  had  been  sent  to  drive  the  Confederates  out  29th,  operations  were  earnestly  resumed  against 
of  Missouri,  and,  early  in  March,  gained  the  the  enemy,  who,  though  driven  back  at  all 
decisive  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  in  Arkansas,  the  points,    preserved    an   unbroken   front,   and 
enemy  flying  before  him  to  the  protection  of  served  his  batteries  with  great  energy.    On  the 
the  White  RLver;   and  Pope,  dbpatched  to  morning  of  the  30th  the  enemy^s  slackened 
New  Madrid,  after  taking  that  place,  con-  fire  proved  what,  from  the  noise  of  explosions 
fronted  the  fugitives  from  Columbus  at  Island  and  moving  trains  during  the  preceding  night, 
No.  10,  which,  by  the  happy  device  of  Hamil-  had  been  feared — that  Beauregard,  despairing 
tou's  cnt-off  canal,  was  turned  and  taken  in  of  maintaining  himself  in  this  immense  strong- 
reverse,  and  this  strong  barrier  of  the  Missis-  hold  of  the  Confederacy,  constructed  with  so 
stppi  removed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Army  much  labor  and  care,  had  fled.    Upon  the  oc- 
and  Navy.    By  these  masterly  operations,  the  cupation  of  Corinth,  its  enclosing  and  com- 
Confederate  first  line,  from  Kansas  to  the  Al-  manding  fortifications  were  found  to  be  im- 
ieghany  Mountains,  being  swept  away,  and  pregnable  to  assault ;   within,  desolation  and 
the  enemy^s  strongholds  captured  or  evacu-  smouldering  ruins  were  everywhere  visible; 
ated,  the  Fedend  forces  moved  triumphantly  and  the  evacuation,  commenced  some  days  be- 
southward,  pressing  back  the  insurgents  to  foreby  the  removal  of  the  sick,  fully  completed, 
their  second  line  of  defence,  extending  from  Immediately  General  Pope  was  sent  in  pursuit 
Memphis  to  Chattanooga.  of  the  retreating  enemy.    Soon  after,  General 
On  March  11, 1862,  to  give  greater  unity  to  Buell  was  dispatched  toward  Chattanooga  to 
military  operations  in  the  West,  the  Depart-  destroy  the  railroad   connections.      General 
raents  of  Kansas  and  Ohio  were  merged  into  Sherman  was  put  in  march  for  Memphis,  but 
Ualleck's  command,  the  whole   constituting  the  Navy  had  captured  the  place  when  he  had 
the  Department  of  the  Mississippi,  which  in-  reached  Grand  Junction ;  without  delay,  bat- 
eluded  the  vast  territory  between  the  Alle-  teries  were  constructed  on  the  southern  ap- 
ghany  and  Rocky  Mountains.    General  Buell,  preaches  of  the  place,  to  guard  against  any 
marching  by  railroad  from  Nashville,  was  di-  sudden  return  of  the  enemy ;  and,  with  pro- 
rected,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy  from  digious  energy,  the  destroyed  railroad  to  Co- 
Murfreesborough,  to  unite  with  General  Grant  lumbus  was  rebuilt  to  maintain  the  comrauni- 
prooeeding  to  Pittsburg  Landuig  by  the  Ten-  cations  with  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  in  jeop- 
aessee.     Their  fortunate  union  secured  the  ardy  by  the  sudden  fall  of  the  Tennessee,  by 
success  at  Shiloh.    Then,  to  more  immediately  which  supplies  had  been  received, 
direct  military  operations,  Halleck  took  the        It  had  now  been  a  little  over  six  months 
field,  and,  after  reorganizing  and  recruiting  since  General  Halleck  assumed  command  at  St. 
his  forces,  moved  on  Corinth,  where  the  ene-  Louis,  and,  from  within  the  limits  of  his  de- 
my was  strongly  intrenched  on  the  important  partment,  during  this  period,  the  enemy  had 
strategic  position,  at  the  junction  where  the  been  driven  from  Missouri,  the  northern  half 
railroads  connecting  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  of  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  most  of  Tennessee, 
the  Mississippi  River  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  strong  lodgments  made  in  Mississippi  and 
eame  together.    By  striking  a  vigorous  blow  Alabama.    General  Halleck  was  severely  criti- 
here  on  the  enemy's  left  centre,  Halleck  pro-  cised  for  consuming  six  weeks  in  reaching  Cor- 
posed  to  repeat  the  strategy  which  had  sue-  inth ;   but  when  the  condition  of  the  roads, 
ceeded  against  the  first  line ;  but  success  was  the  hostile  state  of  the  country,  the  rawness 
iadiipensable,  hence,  he  made  every  step  of  his  of  his  troops,  and  a  narrow  escape  from  a  de- 
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feat  which  his  forces  had  encountered  at  Shi-  performing  much  of  the  same  dnties  as  before 
loh,  are  taken  into  account,  a  caution,  which  had  devolved  upon  him  at  headquarters, 
might  seem  slow,  was  not  the  worst  of  faults ;  From  April  22  to  Julj  1,  1865,  he  was  in  com- 
and  though  this  caution  may  have  been  ezoes-  mand  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  James, 
sive,  as  it  was  apt  to  be  in  generals  who  had  with  headquarters  at  Richmond.  Upon  the 
been  trained  in  the  Engineer  Corps,  yet  it  was  termination  of  hostilities,  and  the  disband- 
certainly  preferable  to  that  headlong  haste  ment  of  the  volunteer  forces,  Halleck  was  or- 
which,  too  often,  during  the  war,  led  to  the  dered  to  the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific, 
ruin  of  some  of  the  choicest  troops.  The  an-  of  which  he  took  command  August  80, 1865, 
thorities  at  Washington  seem  to  have  enter-  and  March  16, 1869,  was  transfeired  to  that  of 
tained  this  view  of  his  action ;  for  they  were  the  South,  which  he  retained  till  his  death. 
80  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  course,  that  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that,  both  at  San  Fran- 
they  called  him  to  the  capital  to  take  the  re-  cisco  and  Louisville,  he  ably,  energetically,  and 
sponsible  position  of  General-in-Chief  of  the  economically,  carried  out  the  requirements  of 
Armies  of  the  United  States.  He  was  re-  the  Government.  The  satisfaction  be  gave  in 
luctant  to  assume  this  office,  and  it  was  only  his  late  command  cannot  be  better  expressed 
when  peremptory  orders  were  issued  that  he  than  in  the  words  of  an  intelligent  observer, 
consented  to  relinquish  his  Western  command,  residing  at  Louisville,  who  says  in  a  privatd 
Reluctantly  leaving  Corinth,  to  which  he  note:  ^*  Of  all  men  who  have  been  in  command 
hoped  to  return  again  to  enter  upon  the  great  here,  General  Halleck  was  the  be«t  liked.  He 
work  of  opening  the  Mississippi  and  crushing  was  not  only  a  good  soldier,  but  a  statesnian 
the  Confederacy  in  the  Southwest,  Halleck  and  a  gentleman,  and  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
reached  Washington  July  28, 1862,  and  at  once  vinced  that,  if  there  had  been  a  HalUel  in 
assumed  command  as  General-in-Chief  of  all  command  of  every  department  in  the  Booth 
the  Armies  of  the  United  States.  The  first  and  Southwest,  we  would  long  since  have 
problem  presented  was,  how  safely  to  unite  ceased  to  hear  of  outrages  consequent  upon 
the  two  Eastern  armies  in  the  field,  so  as  to  the  4ate  unpleasantness."^ 
cover  the  capital,  and  make  common  head  General  Halleck  had  a  strong,  clear  intellect 
against  the  enemy  then  interposed  between  which  enabled  him  to  take  a  comprehensive 
them,  and  ready  to  be  thrown  at  will  on  either,  grasp  of  the  various  important  matters  pre- 
Honest  differences  of  opinions  of  able  generals  sented  to  his  consideration,  and  was  snstaintd 
existed  as  to  the  best  measures  to  be  adopted  in  his  conclusions  by  a  most  assiduous  indns- 
to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  which  it  is  un-  try  and  self-reliant  perseverance.  Indeed,  de- 
necessary  here  to  rediscuss ;  and  the  brief  lim-  termination  was  his  most  marked  character- 
its  of  this  sketch  will  not  permit  following  in  istic,  evinced  in  a  calm  firmness,  which  neither 
detail  the  after-reverses  and  glories  of  the  entreaty  or  persuasion  could  move  from  its 
magnificent  Army  of  the  Potomac,  nor  the  fixed  purpose.  With  these  was  united  a  mod- 
brilliant  triumphs  of  the  leaders  whom  Gen-  esty,  almost  shyness,  and  thus,  perhaps,  he 
eral  Halleck  had  left  in  the  West.  Suffice  it  to  did  himself  iiy  ustice,  as  his  sensitiveness  to  tJie 
say  that  the  General-in-Chief  entered  upon  value  of  sincerity  caused  him  often  to  repel  rath- 
the  duties  of  his  high  office  with  heart  and  er  than  be  deemed  insincere.  This  known  tero- 
soul  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  perament  secured  him  th«  most  valuable  esti- 
and  gave  the  utmost  of  his  eminent  abilities,  mation  of  his  instructed  and  ablest  fellow-offi- 
energy,  and  unremitting  industry,  to  his  conn-  cers.  His  dryness  of  manner  was  no  argn- 
try's  cause.  Often  compelled  to  assume  re-  ment  of  want  of  heart,  for,  indeed,  he  was  a 
sponsibilities  which  belonged  to  others,  con-  warm,  true,  loyal  friend,  and,  in  the  inner  cir- 
stantly  having  to  thwart  the  purposes  of  self-  cle  of  his  life,  was  tender  and  playful,  showing 
ish  schemers,  and  always  constrained  to  be  ret-  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  His  home  was  a  scene 
icent  upon  public  affairs,  which  many  desired  of  perfect  happiness  and  kind  hospitality.  Of 
to  have  divulged,  Halleck,  like  all  men  in  high  children  he  was  fond ;  had  an  ardent  love  of 
stations  in  time  of  trial,  soon  became  a  target  Nature,  and  indulged  the  expectation  of  cJosj- 
for  the  shafts  of  the  envious,  the  disloyal ;  and  ing  his  latter  hours  in  a  retreat  in  the  beauti- 
the  disappointed  Congress,  in  recognition  of  ful  region  south  of  San  Francisco,  looking  on 
General  Grant's  campaigns  of  Vicksburg  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Chattanooga,  revived  the  grade  of  lieutenant-  HASTINGS,  TnouAS,  an  eminent  musical 
general.  Though  a  desire  was  manifested  in  composer  and  author,  music-teacher  and  hymn- 
high  places,  in  some  way,  to  retain  General  Hal-  writer,  bom  in  Washington,  Litchfield  Conntr, 
leek  in  the  performance  of  his  high  functions,  Conn.,  October  16,  1784;  died  in  New  York 
he  at  once  insisted  that  compliance  should  be  City,  May  16,  1872.  When  he  was  twelve 
made  with  the  obvious  intentions  of  the  law,  years  old,  his  parents  removed  to  Clinton, 
and  that,  being  senior  in  rank.  Grant  must  Oneida  County,  N.  T.,  then  an  almost  un- 
necessarily be  General-in-Chief.  However,  broken  wilderness.  His  father  was  a  phyM- 
Halleck  remained  at  Washington  from  March  cian,  and  of  his  ten  children,  four,  of  whw" 
12,  1864,  to  April  19,  1866,  as  Chief -of-  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  one.  were  aJ- 
Staff  of  the  Army,  under  the  orders  of  the  binos.  The  hard  work  of  the  farm  in  a  new 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  General-in-Chief,  and  sparsely-settled  town  was  very  trying  to 
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the  delicate,  sensitive  boy,  but,  despite  his  im-  and  endeavor  to  improve  the  character  of  the 
perfect  vision,  he  was  exceedinglj  fond  of  charch-masic  in  the  Presbyterian   charches 
stady.     He  early  developed  a  taste  for  music,  there.    He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  made 
and  even  with  the  meagre  facilities  for  musi-  that  city  his  home  for  the  remaining  forty 
cal  study  which  were  within  his  reach,  attained  years  of  his  life.    He  accomplished  a  groat 
to  such  a  measure  of  skill  in  it  as  to  be  ap-  work  there  in  the  improvement  of  sacred  mu- 
pointed,  when  only  about  eighteen  years  of  sic  as  well  as  in  the  hynmology  of  the  time, 
age,  a  chorister  in  the  Tillage  choir.    About  For  some  years,  he  led  the  choir  in  Bev.  Dr. 
this  time  an  elaborate  treatise  on  music  fell  Mason^s  Church,  in  Bleecker  Street,  and  de- 
into  his  hands.    It  was  thoroughly  scientific,  voted  his  time  to  the  preparation  of  collections 
dod  iicing  its  doctrines  from  the  science  of  of  church  music,  the  composition  of  tunes,  and 
acoustics,  and  illustrating  them  by  algebraic  occasionaUy  of  hymns  also,  the  editing  of  mu- 
formulffl,  whUe  he^  poor  boy,  had  no  knowl-  sical  periodicals,  and  the  compilation  of  hymn- 
cd^^e  of  either  musical  grammar  or  the  higher  books  more  in  accordance  with  the  better  taste 
mathematics,  but  he  struggled  with  these  diffi-  he  had  done  so  much  to  improve,  than  those 
culties   with    indomitable   will,    and   finally  previously  in  use.    In  1886  he  published  the 
mastered  the  treatise  thoroughly,  and  found  it  ^^  Christian  Psalmist,"  an  excellent  collection 
of  great  value  to  him.    In  his  twenty-first  of  psalms  and  hymns,  which  after  the  lapse  of 
year  he  first  made  the  attempt  to  find  employ-  thirty-seven  years  is  still  largely  in  use.    The 
ment  as  a  teacher  of  vocal  music,  or  singing-  next  year  he  prepared  and  published  the  Man- 
school  master,  as  they  were  then  c^ed,  but  hattan  Collection.    He  edited  and  published 
could  find  no  employment  in  that  capacity.   A  for  two  years  (1836  and  1887)  the  Musical 
year  later,  however,  he  was  invited  to  take  Magazine,    In  1840  he  published  the  *^  Sacred 
charge  of  a  singing-school  in   Bridgewater,  Lyre,"  a  new  collection  of  tunes.    His  other 
Onoida  County,  and  at  Brooktield  (then  in  publications  were  ^^  Spiritual  Songs,"  which 
Herkimer,  now   in   Madison    County).     He  we  believe  ante-dates  most  of  those  mentioned 
achieved  such  success,  that  his  services  were  above ;   **  Nursery  Songs ; "  a  ^^  Collection  of 
in  great  demand,  and  the  choirs  ho  taught  Hynms  for  Mothers'  Meetings ; "  a  volume  of 
were  acknowledged  to  be  better  trained  than  "  Original  Hymns ; "  an  Essay  on  the  subject 
any  others  in  that  region.    After  three  years  of  ^*  Sacred  Praise ; "  a  series  of  *^  Essays  on 
of  service,  he  was  compelled  by  iU  health  to  Prayer ; "  a  small  collection  of  **  Indian  Melo- 
relinquish  his  work  for  a  time,  and,  engaged  in  dies  "  for  the  Methodist  Church  ;  two  editions 
other  pursuits,  he  did  not  resume  it  until  1816.  of  the  **  Sacred  Songs,"  and  "  The  Songs  of 
Meantime,  in  connection  with  President  Back-  Zion,"  for  the  American  Tract  Society ;  ^^  The 
us  of  Hamilton  College,  and  Prof.  Norton,  he  Presbyterian  Psalmodist,"  and  tJie  ^^  Juvenile 
liad  been  engaged  in  compiling  the  "Musica  Psalmodist,"  forthe  Presbyterian  Board;  ^^Tbe 
Sacra,"  the  first  of  his  collections  of  church-  Psalmodist,"  a  collection  of  music  with  the 
music.     His  reputation  had  extended  in  1817  late  W.  B.  Bradbury,  in  1844 ;  ^^  The  Choral- 
to  Troy,  where  he  taught  successfully,  and  or-  ist "  in  1847 ;  ^^  The  Mendelssohn  Collection  " 
gauized  an   efficient   choir  for    one    of  the  in  1849;  ^^  The  Psalmista "  in  1851;  ^^Selah" 
churches.     From  Troy  he  went  to  Albany,  in  1856.    He  had  also  revised  his  "  Disserta- 
and,  in  addition  to  the  care  of  his  large  music-  tion  on  Musical  Taste ; "  published  a  ^^  History 
schools,  became  the  chorister  or  precentor  in  of  Forty  Choirs,"  and  a  "  Sunday-School  Hymn 
Rev.  Dr.  Chester's  Presbyterian  Church,  sub-  and  Tune  Book."   In  1858,  in  connection  with 
sequently  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague's.    This  was,  ,we  his  son,  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hastings,  he  brought 
think,  the  first  attempt  at  really  scientific  con-  out  ^'  The  Church  Melodies,"  one  of  the  best 
gregational  singing   in    any    church  in    this  Church  hymn  and  tune  books  for  congrega- 
coantry.    Besides  Mr.  Hastings,  there  was  a  tional  singing  ever  published.    Through  all 
well-trained  voluntary  quartette,  the  pastor  be-  these  years,  and  up  to  his  death,  he  had  been 
ing  the  tenor,  to  lead  the  singing,  in  which  an  almost  constant  contributor  to  the  religious 
the  whole  congregation  joined.    In  1822  Mr.  weekly  press,  and  to  religious  reviews. 
Hastings  published  a  "Dissertation  on  Musical  HEGNEN BERG-DUX,    Count   Frederick 
Taste,"  a  work  which  had  cost  him  much  ton,  Prime-Minister  of  Bavaria,  and  Minister 
thought,  and  wliich  received  the  high  com-  of  Foreign  Affairs,  bom  in  Munich,  in  1810 ; 
mendations  of  the  late  Dr.  Lowell    Mason  died  there,  June  8,  1872.    The  Emperor  Na- 
and  Chancellor  Kent.    In  1823  he  removed  to  poleon  I.  was  his  godfather.    At  an  early  age 
Ftica,  to  take  editorial  charge  of  the  Religiaut  he  became  a  page  at  the  court  of  King  Louis 
Beeorder^    a   semi-monthly    religious    paper,  I.,  who  afterward  appointed  him  chamber- 
which  gave,  for  that  time,  a  large  space  to  lain  and  took  him  on  his  travels  in  Italy  and 
charch-muslc.    He  continued  his  editorial  la-  Greece.    In  1840  he  became  a  member  of  the 
bors  for  nine  years,  though  his  reputation  as  a  Bavarian  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1847 
musician  and  composer  of  sacred  music  had  he  was  elected  its  president.    He  took  an  active 
caused  him  to  be  repeatedly  called  to  lecture  part  in  the  movement  which  compelled  King 
on  the  subject  in  Albany,  New  York,  Phila-  Louis  I.  to  expel  Lola  Montez  from  Bavaria,  and 
delphia,  and  at  Princeton  College.    In  1832  to  abdicate  his  throne.    During  the  revolution 
lio  was  invited  to  come  to  New  York  City,  of  1848  Count  Hegnenberg-Dux  sided  with  the 
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moderate  party,  and  remained  president  of  latitude,  from  18°  to  16°  north,  and  longitude, 

the  Second  Chamber  until  1865.    He  leaned  from  85''  89'  to  89°  6'  west.    It  is  bounded  on 

more  and  more  toward  the  liberal  side,  and  the  north  by  Guatemala  and  tlie  Gulf  of  Eon- 

warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Schleswig-Hol-  duras ;   on  the  southeast,  by  the  Caribbean 

stein  in  1868.    Hejoined  the  so-called  National  Sea;   on  the  south,  by  Nicaragua,  Foo&eca 

Liberal  party,  and  sympathized  witli  Prussia  Bay,  and  San  Salvador ;  and,  on  the  west,  by 

in  1866.    He  was  among  the  most  enthusiastic  the  latter  republic  and  that  of  Gnatemak 

advocates  of  an  alliance  with  Prussia  at  the  Area,  58,168  square  miles ;  population,  about 

breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France,  and  860,000. 

heartily  approved  the  efforts  of  Prince  Bis-  President  (provisional),  0.  Arias;  Minigler 

marck  to  restore  the  German  Empire.    In  Au-  of  Foreign  Afi'airs,  War,  and  Finance,  M.  Al- 

gust,  1871,  King  Louis  11.  appointed  him  Prime-  varez ;  Minister  of  Navy  and  Public  Instruc- 

Minister.  tion,  C.  Celio  Arias;  Bishop  of  Comayagua, 

HOGEBOOM,  Henbt,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  J.  F.  Zepeda  (1861). 
jurist,  bom  in  Colombia  County,  1808  ;  died  The  standing  army  is  composed  of  600  men, 
in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  September  12,  1872.  He  in  time  of  peace;  and  the  militia,  6,000. 
was  descended  from  a  family  distinguished,  for  According  to  ex-President  Medina,  the  Talne 
several  generations,  in  the  history  of  the  coun-  of  the  exports  may  be  estimated  at  $1,805,- 
try,  and  early  in  life  evinced  superior  intellec-  000,  distributed  as  follows :  Gold  and  silver, 
tual  capacity.  During  his  academical  course,  $600,000;  indigo,  $200,000;  horned  cattle, 
he  distmguished  himself  particularly  in  the  an-  $150,000 ;  timber,  $180,000;  hides,  $100,000. 
cient  classics.  Graduating  from  Yale  College  The  national  revenue  amounts  to  about 
in  1827  with  high  honors,  he  gave  himself  to  $400,000  annually,  the  expenditure  being 
the  study  of  law,  in  the  office  of  Powers  &  about  $185,000.  The  internal  debt,  amount- 
Day,  at  Catskill,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  ing  to  some  $450,000,  wa&  to  be  covered,  in 
1880,  and,  entering  upon  the  practice  of  his  part,  with  the  surplus  of  1868 ;  and  the  re- 
profession  in  the  city  of  Hudson,  soon  rose  to  mainder  with  that  of  the  following  year.  The 
eminence.  He  was  frequently  opposed  by  the  customs  receipts  of  the  port  of  Trigillo,  and  a 
experienced  and  able  lawyers  for  which  the  portion  of  those  of  Amapala,  are  applied  to  the 
Columbia  County  bar  was  remarkable,  and  payment  of  the  consolidated  foreign  debt.  The 
competition  with  such  men  brought  all  his  la-  total  indebtedness  of  the  republic  to  England, 
tent  powers  into  active  exercise,  and  developed  in  1872,  was  $25,000,000.    The  budget  of  ex- 

Erofessional  ability  of  the  highest  order.  His  penses  for  1878  is  estimated  at  $891,916. 
eld  of  practice  gradually  enlarged,  and  he  The  Official  Gaeette^  of  Honduras,  of  Jan- 
was  called  to  try  important  cases  in  distant  uary  81,  1872,  affirmed  that  the  republic  was 
parts  of  the  State,  and  argue  causes  before  our  at  peace,  and  without  any  apprehensions  of 
highest  tribunals  of  justice.  It  was  the  in-  new  disturbances.  The  relations  between  tlie 
tegrity  of  his  character  which  rendered  him  a  republic  and  that  of  San  Salvador  seemed  to 
favorite  for  office.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  be  more  cordial  than  they  bad  been  for  a  long 
a  master  in  chancery,  and  county  Judge  of  his  time.  But  this  state  of  things  was  of  short 
native  county,  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  duration,  and,  before  the  lapse  of  three  months, 
those  offices  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  indications  of  war  became  visible.  President 
In  1889  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Assembly.  Medina  issued,  in  April,  a  manifesto,  declaring 
This  was  his  only  experience  in  legislative  life,  the  patience  with  which  he  had  endured  the 
He  became  prominent  in  that  body,  and  served  insults  and  calumnies  heaped  upon  him  bj  the 
on  important  committees,  but  his  more  conge-  press  of  San  Salvador,  but  adding  that,  inas- 
nial  field  of  labor  was  the  law.  In  1847,  and  much  as  such  abusive  personalities  were  conn- 
again  in  1849,  he  was  a  candidate  for  Justice  tenanced  by  President  Gonzale^  they  conld 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  was  defeated  by  a  not  much  longer  be  continued  with  impunity, 
small  minority.  In  1857  he  was  again  nomi-  and  making,  therefore,  an  earnest  appeal  to 
nated  for  the  same  office,  and  was  then  elected  the  patriotism  and  bravery  of  the  people  to 
by  nearly  12,000  m^ority.  His  services  as  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  republic,  and  pun- 
judge  during  his  first  term  had  shown  him  to  ish  the  ingratitude  of  San  Salvador.  **If  war 
be  so  preeminently  qualified  for  the  place,  should  come,"  concluded  Medina,  "  Honduras 
that,  in  1865,  he  was  reelected  by  about  2,500  will  not  be  responsible."  About  the  same 
raigority,  in  the  same  district  where,  the  year  time,  San  Salvador  and  Guatemala  negotiated 
before,  on  a  strict  party  vote,  the  pwty  which  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive, 
nominated  the  opposing  candidate  had  had  which  was  regarded  by  Medina  as  threatening 
nearly  13,000  mtgority.  Judge  Ilogeboom  was  for  Honduras;  and,  accordingly,  he  decreed 
possessed  of  a  clear  and  discriminating  mind,  the  republic  in  a  state  of  war,  and  that  official 
His  written  judicial  opinions  are  models  of  ac-  relations  between  Honduras  and  San  Salvador 
curacy  of  expression  and  elegance  of  style,  and  were  suspended  until  an  amicable  understand- 
his  charges  to  juries  were  alike  sound  in  law  ing  should  be  established  between  the  two 
and  faultless  in  composition.  countries. 

HONDURAS  (REpfBLioA  de   Hondubab),  *   Expecting  an  attack  from  the  allied  forces, 

an  independent  state   of  Central  America;  Medina  now  fortified  himself  in  the  city  of 
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Gracias^  and,  tlie  opposition  party  at  borne  under  a  heavy  rain,  night  and  day,  and  arrived 

taking  advantage  of  his  absence  to  overthrow  at  Jesas  de  Otoro  only  to  find  out  that  the  re- 

his  administration,  a  revelation  broke  oat,  and  emits  had  already  passed,  under  the  command 

Arias  was  appointed  Provisional  President,  of  an  officer  named  Mejia.    They  at  once  pro- 

witli    the   new  cabinet   already   mentioned,  ceeded  to  the  town  of  San  Rafael,  where  they 

Arias  issaed  proclamations  advocating  peace,  overtook  the  recruits,  dispersed   them,  and 

inasmuch  as  the  only  object  of  the  war  was  to  took  possession  of  their  mules,  borses,  arms, 

free  the  people  of  Honduras  from  the  tyranny  etc. 

of  Medina.  After  some  days  of  encampment  in  front  of 
A  convention  was  soon  afterward  called,  for  the  enemy's  position.  General  Espinoza  being 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  constitution.  informed  that  Medina  and  Miranda  had  left 
War  commenced,  and  Generid  Medina's  San  Jos6,  he  immediately  marched  after  them, 
priacipal  army  was  defeated  at  Gomayagua,  and  took  up  his  position  on  the  heights  of 
on  the  27th  and  28th  of  May.  It  was  thought  Seguaoa,  about  three  leagues  from  Santa 
that  the  campaign  was  at  an  end,  and  General  Barbara,  where  the  enemy  had  encamped. 
Espinoza,  who  commanded  the  San-Salvador  While  there.  General  Espinoza  received  a  let- 
contingent  of  the  army,  was  preparing  to  re-  ter,  dated  July  24th,  from  ex-President  Medina, 
turn  home,  having  sent  forward  his  wounded  advising  him  and  the  Provisional  President  of 
and  part  of  his  equipage  as  far  as  Lamani,  Honduras,  Senor  Arias,  that  on  the  16th  in- 
when  news  was  brought  to  him  that  General  stant  another  Provisional  Government  had 
Medina  was  again  in  the  field,  and  orders  to  re-  been  inaugurated  by  General  Medinita  in 
tain  in  Honduras  the  forces  of  his  division  untQ  Omoa,  with  Messrs.  Gomez,  Bogran,  and  Leiya, 
the  despotic  administration  of  President  Medina  as  ministers ;  also  that  Medinita  had  left  with 
was  entirely  destroyed.  The  Provisional  Presi-  three  scbooners  to  take  possession  of  the  port 
dent  of  Honduras  then  appointed  General  Es-  of  Tny illo,  but  would  soon  return.  "  If,"  adds 
pinoza  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  ex-President,  "you  could  have  a  conference 
Honduras,  who,  in  consequence,  gave  orders  with  me,  perhaps  we  might  avoid  bringing  on 
for  the  commencement  of  a  new  campaign  this  unhappy  country  so  many  evils,  especially 
against  Medma.  The  latter  was  then  in  Omoa,  with  the  assistance  of  Sefior  Arias."  The  let- 
where  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  up  a  force  ter  further  added :  "  Let  it  not  be  understood 
composed  of  filibusters  and  negroes  from  the  by  this  that  I  have  any  idea  of  giving  up  my 
islands  of  the  bay,  amounting  to  about  400  authority.  The  people  are  flocking  to  my 
men,  and  had  sent  General  Miranda  to  occupy  standard." 

Santa  Barbara,  and  unite  with  Chanona  and  General  Espinoza  did  not  answer  this  note 
Araujo.  General  Espinoza,  aware  of  all  this,  the  next  day,  regarding  it  as  a  military  strata- 
waited  until  Medina  should  proceed  into  the  gem.  He  ordered  two  cannons  to  be  fired 
interior  of  the  republic  in  order  to  cut  off  his  during  the  night,  which  brought  to  his  aid  the 
retreat.  As  soon  as  General  Espinoza  was  in-  forces  of  General  Ororo  and  Marshal  Solares. 
formed  that  Medina  had  left  the  Castle  of  Next  day  he  refused  the  proposed  conference, 
Omoa,  and  arrived  at  the  Potrerillos,  he  sent  and,  in  union  with  the  forces  of  the  two  gen- 
orders  to  his  second  in  command.  General  erals  just  mentioned,  marched  on  the  enemy. 
Jnan  Antonio  Medina,  who  was  with  a  part  of  After  a  short  but  fierce  struggle  of  six  hours, 
the  division  in  Tegucigalpa,  to  form  a  union  the  forces  of  the  ex-President  gave  way.  The 
with  him.  This  having  been  accomplished,  victors  remained  with  two  mitrailleuses,  sixty 
General  Juan  Antonio  Medina  was  directed  to  prisoners,  rifies  of  different  kinds,  etc.  The 
take  the  road  of  Santa  Oruz,  and  General  pursuit  was  kept  up  with  one  hundred  men 
Espinoza,  with  the  rest  of  the  force,  took  under  General  Castro. 

that  of  Santa  Barbara  by  Siguatepeque.    Af-  On  the  7th  of  August  General  Espinoza  was 

ter  having  made  these  movements  from  the  apprised  that  the  party  he  had  sent  out  had 

capital,  General  Espinoza  encamped  at  Trini-  captured  the  ex-President,  but  that  Gomez, 

dad,  some  six    leagues  distant  from  where  MedinUla,  Arango,  and  Miranda,  had  escaped. 

Miranda  had  fortified  himself.      A  few  days  This  report  was,  however,  unfounded,  for  Me- 

afterward,  it  was  reported  that  General  Me-  dilla  gave  himself  up  to  Colonel  Razcon,  and 

dinilla  occupied  Santa  Cruz,  after  ex-Presi-  was  sent  to  the  capital  of  Guatemala.    The 

dent  Jos6  M.  Medina  had  left  that  town  and  troops  under  the  command  of  General  Espi- 

harl  gone,  with  his  equipments,  to  Lake  Yojoa,  noza  returned  to  Comayagua,  and  surrendered 

vhere  he  embarked,  and  united  his  forces  with  all  they  had  captured  to  the  Provisional  Gov- 

tbose  of  General  Miranda  in  San  Jos6.    Medi-  emment  of  Sefior  Arias. 

nilla  continued  his  march  toward  the  Castle  of  A  Honduras  journal,  treating  of  this  revolu- 

Omoa,  according  to  orders.     About  this  time,  tion,  remarks  that  Medina  had  been  too  hasty 

General  Espinoza  was  informed  by  one  of  his  in  taking  his  decision ;  that  he  declared  war 

scoats  that  a  contingent  of  recruits  would  pass  before  he  was  prepared  for  it,  and  that  he  had 

throQgh  Jesus  de  Otoro  to  join  the  forces  of  relied  also  upon  receiving  arms  and  aid  from 

ex-President  Medina.     He  immediately  sent  Costa  Rica,  which  republic  left  him  entirely 

50  men  in  charge  of  some  officers  to  intercept  unassisted  when  he  most  needed  its  help. 

that  party.    They  had  to  pass  through  a  forest.  The  national  independence  was  celebrated 
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at  Amapala,  September  15th.     The  consuls  without   intermissioD,  and    businesa,   cosse- 

and  the  vessels  in  the  bay  hoisted  their  flags,  quentlj,  entirely  suspended.     The  ex-Presi- 

and  the  cnra  said  mass  in  a  chapel  adorned  dent^s  wife  is  here,  but  her  unfortunate  has- 

with  palm -leaves.    Various  patriotic  speeches  band  has  been  carried  off  a  prisoner.    There 

were  delivered  on  the  occasion,  all  ending  by  are,  it  is  said,  some  fifteen  candidates  for  the 

cries  of  "  Vita  la  AmSrica  Central /^^  Presidency.    Another  account  says,  'Medina 

The  port  of  Amapala  was,  it  was  said,  to  be  is  made  prisoner ;  it  is  expected  he  will  be 

given  up  to  San  Salvador,  but  still  to  remain,  shot' " 

however,  a  free  port.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Govern- 
On  the  21st  of  September,  General  Streber,  ment  resumed  its  task  of  organizing  the  public 
commanding  the  departments  of  Oholuteca  administration;  the  country  was  at  peace; 
and  Paraiso,  was  received  with  much  enthu-  and  the  President  began  to  take  great  inter- 
siasm  at  Amapala.  The  general  visited  the  est  in  the  establishment  of  primary  schools 
schools,  and  took  measures  to  favor  the  In-  throughout  the  republic.  This  condition  was 
dians,  especially  in  the  culture  of  indigo.  The  about  to  be  disturbed,  according  to  the  Official 
Government  gave  $500  to  aid  in  rebuilding  Bulletin  of  the  80th  of  December,  by  some 
their  church,  which  had  been  burned  by  the  refugees  from  Belize  and  Kingston,  who  had 
soldiers  of  ex-President  Medina.  been  accumuluting  arms  in  these  places,  and 

Bands  of  robbers  infested  that  part  of  the  preparing  an  invasion  in  union  with  some  ref- 

frontiers  near  Nicaragua.  ngees  of  Guatemala.    The  attempt  was  nipped 

M  CentinelOj  of  September  80th,  published  in  the  bud  by  the  English  authorities, 
a  long  article  on  the  neutrality  of  the  Pacific       President  Arias  had  received  congratnlatorr 

Mail  Steamship  Company,  in  the  question  of  autograph  letters  from  the  late  President  ^o- 

the  delivery  of  arms  to  the  Provisional  Gov-  rales  of  Bolivia,  President  Garcia  Morena  of 

ernment  of  Honduras.  Ecuador,  and  Don  Amadeo,  on  his  elevation 

By  a  decree  of  September  8th,  the  Order  of  to  the  provisional  presidency  of  Honduras, 
the  Knights  of  Santa  Rosa  and  the  Civilization       A  correspondence  had  commenced  between 

of  Honduras,  established  by  a  law  of  1868,  has  the  British  minister  in  Honduras,  Mr.  Corbet 

been  abolished.  and  the  Government,  asking  reasons  why  the 

Dr.  Venero  was  appointed  Minister  of  For-  payment  of  the  English  debt  had  been  ordered 

eign  Relations.  to  be  suspended. 

Tobacco  pays  an  export  duty  of  $1.00  per       HOPKINS,  Rev.  Axbebt,  LL.  D.,  F.R.S..a 

quintal  (100  lbs.).  distinguished  astronomer   and  physicist  for 

President  Arias  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  forty  years  an  instructor  in  Williams  College, 

allied  forces  of  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador  bom  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  July  14, 1807;  died 

for  their  services  on  behalf  of  Honduras.  in  WiUiamstown,  Mass.,  May  24,  1872.    He 

A  correspondent  of  a  London  newspaper  was  the  younger  son  of  Captain  Archibald 

writes,  under  date  of  September  80th,  as  fol-  Hopkins,  a  cavalry-officer,  the  grandson  of 

lows :  Mark  Hopkins,  a  revolutionary  officer,  and  & 

"  The  news  received  by  this  mail  from  Hon-  brother  of  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

duras  states  that  Medina  is  entirely  defeated ;  President  of  'Williams  College  from  1836  to 

that  having  paid  to  the  allies  San  Salvador  and  1872.    He  was  prepared  for  college  by  his  un- 

Guatemala  the  sum  of  $54,000  as  a  ransom  for  cle.  Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  entered  Williams  Cel- 

his  life,  they  afterward  ignore<l  it,  and  took  lege  in  1824  in  an  advanced  class,  and  gradn- 

him  by  force  from  the  Spanish  consuFs  house,  ated  in  1826.  The  first  year  after  his  graduation 

and  he  is  now  in  Guatemala  in  chains.  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  agriculture  and 

"  It  is  stated  the  allied  powers,  San  Salvador  engineering.    In  the  autumn  of  1827  he  ^ts 

and  Guatemala,  are  urging  upon  the  new  Presi-  appointed  tutor  in  Williams  CoUege,  and  in 

dent  Arias  to  get  rid  of  the  gigantic  railroad  1829  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 

debt  by  a  compromise  with  the  British  bond-  Natural  Philosophy  there.    In  1834  he  visited 

holders,  and  if  possible  to  offer  5s.  in  the  pound  Europe,  almost  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  to 

to  do  so,  and  to  make  an  offer.  To  enable  Hon-  procure  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus 

duras  to  make  this  offer,  the  entire  rolling-stock  for  the  college.    The  next  year  he  commenced 

of  the  railway,  etc.,  has  been  offered  to  Mr.  on  his  own  responsibility  the  erection  of  an 

Meiggs,  the  contractor  for  the  Costa  Rica  Rail-  astronomical  observatory  for  the  college,  the 

way,  for  one-third  of  its  cost,  or  any  price  that  first  ever  established  in  this  country  in  connec- 

Mr.  Meiggs  may  be  disposed  to  give  for  it.    It  tion  with  an  American  college,  and  the  pioneer 

is  considered  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  of  the  many  which  now  rank  with  the  best  in 

undertaking.    It  now  appears  that,  instead  of  the  Old  World  in  their  magnificent  equipment 

fifty  miles  of  the  railway  said  to  be  completed,  and  their  valuable  observations.    This  humble 

in  reality  only  twenty-eight  miles  of  lines  laid  building,  though  equipped  with  a  telescope  and 

are  in  working  order.  other  instruments  of  but  moderate   power, 

*^  Information  from  Belize,  British  Honduras,  under   Prof.    Hopkins's   management,  made 

says  there  has  been  great  excitement  here  some  many  discoveries  which  aided  in  establishing 

titkie  past,  or  rather,  in  Spanish  Honduras.  Un-  a  high  reputation  for  American  scientists.    In 

til  very  recently  fighting  has  been  going  on  1888  his  professorship  was  changed  to  one  of 
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Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy.  In  1839  not  long  after  followed  the  Mississippi  River 
he  erected  a  magnificent  observatory  for  ob-  northward  as  far  as  St.  Louis,  and  then  turned 
serving  and  recording  the  phenomena  of  ter-  westward,  reaching  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and 
restrial  magnetism.  In  1869  David  Dudley  Nevada,  in  January,  1873,  and  California  a  few 
Field,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  endowed  a  Meraori-  days  later.  It  had  visited  Chicago,  and  the 
al  Professorship  of  Astronomy  with  $25,000,  region  of  the  upper  and  lower  lakes,  a  little 
stipidating  that  the  proceeds  should  be  secured  before  or  about  the  same  time  that  it  appeared 
to  Prof.  Hopkins  during  his  life.  From  1835  in  New  York.  It  prevailed  throughout  New 
to  1840  Prof.  Hopkins  was  also  Professor  of  England  about  the  close  of  October  and  the 
French.  Astronomy  was  his  favorite  study,  early  part  of  November,  though  considerably 
and  he  had  made  great  attainments  in  that  sci-  earlier  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
ence,  being  the  constant  and  valued  corre-  portion  of  the  New  England  States. 
spondent  of  the  most  eminent  European  as-  The  disease  received  a  great  variety  of  names, 
tronomers.  He  had  also  made  frequent  con-  among  which  the  most  common  were  horse- 
tributions  on  astronomical  and  philosophical  distemper,  horse-plague,  epizootic  or  epizodty, 
subjects  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain,  hipporhinorrhoea,  horse-influenza,  horse-ca- 
and  in  1869,  a  vacancy  occurring  among  the  tarrh,  etc.  Prof.  James  Law,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
corresponding  fellows  of  that  Society,  he  was  versity,  who  had  given  the  subject  very  careful 
elected  to  the  vacant  fellowship,  an  honor  not  attention,  said,  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  New 
conferred  on  more  than  two  or  three  Ameri-  York  late  in  October :  ^^  The  disease  is  by 
cans  daring  the  present  century.  But  Profl  no  means  a  new  one.  Between  415  and  412 
Hopkins  was  more  than  an  astronomer :  every  b.  c,  a  similar  disease  raged  in  Greece,  Italy, 
department  of  natural  science  had  received  his  and  Sicily.  It  has  also  occurred  in  a.  d. 
careful  investigation;  he  was  thoroughly  at  830,  876,  1173,  1259,  1299  (then  especifdly 
home  in  the  realm  of  pliysics,  an  able  geolo-  severe),  six  times  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
^ist,  and  remarkable  for  his  attainments  in  89  times  in  the  fitteenth,  twice  in  the  six- 
physical  geography  and  meteorology ;  a  skil-  teenth,  five  times  in  the  seventeenth,  15  times 
fill  botanist,  and  the  projector  and  pioneer  of  in  the  eighteenth,  and  17  times  in  the 
those  scientific  expeditions  from  colleges,  in  nineteenth  thus  far — ^probably  not  more  fre- 
which  Harvard,  and  Yale,  Cornell,  and  other  quenfJy  in  later  times,  but  apparently  so  from 
colleges,  have  followed  with  such  grand  sue-  the  lack  of  full  records  earlier.  It  is  doubtful, 
cesses.  He  founded  a  Natural  History  Society  however,  whether  it  had  ever  before  appeared 
and  an  Alpine  Club  in  the  college,  to  which  in  the  United  States,  certainly  not  in  the  pres- 
successive  expeditions  have  given  a  fine  muse-  ent  century,  unless  in  a  very  mild  form.  Some- 
urn  and  collection,  and  in  all  ways  developed  times  it  has  especicdly  attacked  horses,  dogs, 
the  taste  for  physical  science  among  the  stu-  cats,  and  oxen,  and  sometimes  man.  It  is  es- 
deuts,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved,  sentially  an  influenza."  Its  character  was  cer- 
Much  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  during  tainly  epidemic  rather  than  contagious.  It 
the  past  thirty  years,  to  improve  the  grouncU  extended,  as  we  have  said,  very  rapidly,  more 
of  the  college,  and  to  adorn  the  beautiful  vil-  so  than  it  was  possible  for  animals  to  pass  from 
lage  in  ^vrhich  it  is  situated,  has  been  the  direct  one  city  to  another,  and  occasionally  leaped 
labor  of  Prof.  Hopkins,  or  inspired  by  him.  He  long  distances,  as  from  Rochester,  or  Syracuse, 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Berkshire  Con-  to  New  York  City,  and  appearing  simulta- 
gregatioaal  Association, in  1837,  and  for  many  neously  in  stables  miles  apart, 
years  was  a  stated  supply  to  Congregational  The  first  symptom  was  a  chill,  or  shivering, 
churches  in  Williamstown  and  South  Williams-  followed  very  soon  by  a  high  temperature  of 
town,  and  much  of  the  time  acting  college  pas-  the  whole  body,  and  evident  fever.  The  nor- 
tor.  In  1866  he  built,  largely  from  his  own  re-  mal  temperature  of  the  blood  of  the  horse  is 
sources,  a  chapel  at  White  Oaks,  a  previously  99.5°  Fahr.,  or  below  in  some  instances ;  but,  in 
neglected  district  of  the  town,  where  he  per-  the  very  commencement  of  this  disease,  it  rose 
formed  a  truly  missionary  work,  and  in  1868  to  100°,  102°,  or  even  104°.  The  next  symptom 
ori^nized  a  church  there.  His  only  son,  an  was  a  severe  cough,  accompanied  by  copious 
officer  in  the  late  war,  fell  in  battle,  in  1863.  discharges  of  a  watery  fluid  from  the  nose, 
HORSES,  CA.TABBHAL  EPIDEMIC  AMONo,  OB  which  soou  bccamc  a  thick,  yellow,  muco-pu- 
Epizootio,  a  wide-spread  disease  which  pre-  rulent  discharge.  At  this  point  the  horse 
vailed  throughout  North  America  in  the  an-  usually  showed  a  disinclination  to  take  his 
tumn  of  1872,  and  the  winter  of  1878,  among  food.  At  this  stage,  suitable  treatment  would 
horses,  and  to  some  extent  among  sheep  and  often  arrest  the  disease,  and,  after  remaining 
cattle.  It  made  its  first  appearance  at  Toronto  stationary  for  two  or  three  days,  the  horse 
about  the  30th  of  September  (some  authorities  would  recover  completely  in  a  week  or  ten 
My  the  8th  or  9th  of  October),  reached  New  days,  but,  in  those  cases  where  its  progress  was 
York  about  the  18th  of  October,  and  in  ten  not  checked,  or  where  the  constitution  of  the 
days  there  were  40,000  horses  attacked  by  it,  animal  was  somewhat  broken,  the  early  symp- 
and  nearly  18,000  in  Brooklyn.  In  less  than  toms  were  succeeded  by  those  of  a  more  aggra- 
t  wo  months  it  had  reached  Galveston,  Texas,  vated  character ;  the  cough  increased,  the  pulse 
following  the  Atlantic  slope  in  its  course,  and  became  more  rapid,  the  heat  rising  in  fatal  cases 
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as  high  as  108^  Fahr.,  the  respiration  was  more  prehension.  There  was  no  positive  evidence 
frequent  and  labored ;  the  horse  drooped,  was  of  its  contagioaaness,  but  it  was  wisely  directed 
languid,  and  his  flesh  all  over  the  body  seemed  that  the  straw  on  which  the  horses  were  bed- 
to  be  sore ;  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils  ded  should  be  burned,  because  the  secretions 
increased ;  the  air-passages  became  involved,  of  diseased  animals  are  never  healthful,  and 
and  the  animal  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  with  might  have  imparted  other  diseases,  though 
all  the  symptoms  of  capillary  bronchitis,  or  as  probably  not  this  specific  one. 
frequently  pneumonia,  and  sometimes  both  -  In  the  treatment  of  the  disease  there  was  a 
combined.  The  general  prostration  became  great  diversity  of  views,  and  the  usual  amonDt 
more  noticeable,  dysentery  often  followed,  and  of  empiricism  and  quackery.  Veterinarjr 
eventually  the  horse  sank.  It  was  peculiarly  medicine  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  this  couDtrT, 
noticeable  that  in  good  horses,  which  had  not  and  too  many  practitioners  have  but  their 
been  subjected  to  any  violent  exercise,  and  stereotyped  formnlie  for  all  diseases  of  animals, 
that  had  been  properly  cared  for,  the  disease  The  evident  analogy  of  the  disease  to  the  in* 
did  not  prove  fatal.  The  minority  of  deaths  fluenzas  or  epidemic  catarrhal  fevers  which 
occurred  among  very  old  and  worn-out  horses,  have  attacked  the  human  subject  four  or  five 
which  had  not  been  in  sound  condition  for  a  times  during  the  present  century,  and  thesimi* 
long  time.  The  post-marUm  examinations  re-  larity  of  the  respiratory  organs  of  the  horse  to 
vealed  evidences  not  unfrequently  of  bronchitis  those  of  man,  would  naturally  have  suggested 
and  pneumonia  in  the  same  lung ;  the  larynx  a  treatment  corresponding  to  that  which  was 
and  trachea  seemed  congested,  inflamed,  and,  so  generally  successful  in  those  epidemic?, 
together  with  the  bronchial  tubes,  contained  a  But  comparatively  few  of  the  practitioners 
muco-purnlent  discharge;  in  fact,  the  whole  mu-  seemed  to  have  any  reasonable  theory  of  treat- 
cous  membrane  seemed  involved  in  the  various  ment.  Fortunately,  the  disease  was  not  xerj 
changes.  The  spleen  was  in  many  instances  fatal  even  without  treatment^  though  its  stc- 
found  enlarged.  The  various  reports  circu-  ondary  stage  was  more  dangerous  than  the 
lated  as  to  the  contagious  character  of  the  dis-  first,  and  hence,  under  all  forms  of  presciip- 
ease,  and  its  appearance  in  some  instances  tions,  or  without  any,  a  mi\jority  of  the  horses 
among  human  beings  who  had  the  care  of  recovered.  The  treatment  which  proved  mon 
the  suffering  horses,  occasioned  some  alarm,  effectual  in  restoring  the  horses  to  perfect 
but  on  careful  investigation  they  proved  not  health,  though  somewhat  slower  than  the 
to  be  well  authenticated.  In  regard  to  the  more  heroic  methods,  was  attended  with  bet- 
causes  and  origin  of  this  epidemic,  there  was  ter  ultimate  success.  It  was  as  follows:  In 
great  conflict  of  opinion.  iSome  eminent  vet-  the  first  stage  (the  chill)  the  horse  was  cov- 
erinarians,  and  among  them  Dr.  McEuchran,  ered  with  two  or  three  blankets,  his  legs  and 
of  Montreal,  regarded  it  as  dependent  upon  head  swathed  or  bandaged,  and  hot  wasl)e>. 
vegetable  fungi  or  spores  in  the  air  which  were  infusions  of  ginger,  and  capsicum,  and  liDseed 
inhaled  by  the  animals  and  brought  on  the  decoction,  administered,  together  with  a  steani- 
disease ;  hut,  in  reply  to  this,  it  was  very  rea-  bath  if  practicable.  Absolute  rest  was  insistiil 
sonably  asked,  why  horses  alone  should  be  upon.  When  the  cough  and  discharge  from 
affected ;  and  why  the  disease  should  skip  over  the  nostrils  indicated  that  the  second  stage 
extensive  districts,  and  later  return  to  them,  had  come  on,  and,  as  was  almost  always  the 
Others  regarded  it  as  due  to  atmospheric  in-  case,  the  throat  was  so  sore  and  painful  that 
fluences  affecting  a  wide  extent  of  country,  the  horse  was  reluctant  to  take  his  food  he- 
and  which,  through  the  terrible  heat  of  the  cause  of  the  pain  of  deglutition,  the  whole 
summer,  and  the  electrical  disturbances  of  the  throat  and  neck  were  to  be  rubbed  brisklj, 
autumn,  had  developed  an  unusual  amount  of  several  times  a  day,  with  a  highly -stimulating 
malarial  poison  to  which  it  was  alleged  the  liniment,  such  as  the  ammonia-liniment,  with 
horse  was  unusually  sensitive.  Other  veteri-  the  addition  of  one-third  or  one-half  oil  of 
nary  surgeons  have  entered  into  very  learned  origanum,  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  some 
disquisitions  as  to  the  neoplastic  cells,  and  the  advised  even  the  addition  of  croton-oO  and 
possible  effect  of  the  excessively  electrical  con-  tincture  of  cantharides ;  internally  the  warm 
dition  of  the  air  upon  them.  The  presence  of  bran  mash  was  continued  and  one  or  two  tea- 
some  atmospheric  influence,  acting  most  readily  spoonfuls  of  clilorate  of  potash  mixed  with  it. 
and  fatally  on  unsound  and  overworked  horses.  Some  gave  also  from  a  bottle  two  ounces  of 
and  those  kept  in  foul  and  ill-ventilated  sta-  liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia  (spirit  of  roin- 
bles,  though  occasionally  attacking  apparently  dererus)  and  half  an  ounce  of  spirits  of  nitroas 
healthy  and  vigorous  animals,  seems  to  have  ether,  repeating  the  dose  every  two  hours, 
been  very  generally  conceded,  and,  whatever  until  free  perspiration  was  induced.  The  ani- 
was  their  mode  of  action,  the  fact  was  certain  mal  was  allowed  to  drink  frequently,  hot  in 
that  a  free  use  of  powerful  disinfectants  like  small  quantities,  of  cold  water.  All  his  foc»d 
carbolic  acid,  bromo-chloralum,  and  hichloride  was  to  be  cooked  and  soft  till  he  recovered, 
of  iron,  did  greatly  facilitate  the  recovery  of  If  the  weather  was  fair  he  was  allowed  to  he 
the  animals  attacked.  Considerable  appre-  taken  out  for  moderate  exercise  with  his 
hcnsion  was  felt  at  first  of  its  contagious  char-  blankets  on,  but  not  to  be  trotted,  or  pnt  to  a 
acter.    Facts  did  not  seem  to  justify  this  ap-  load,  until  the  cure  was  complete.    The  stable 
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and  all  its  connections  were  to  be  thoroughly  dis- 
infected everj  day,  and  the  straw  bamed  if  pos- 
sible, or  covered  with  ground  plaster-of-paris 
if  not  Under  this  kind  of  treatment  the 
horses  generally  recovered,  unless  they  were 
previonsly  unsound  or  reduced  in  flesh,  or 
weakened  by  overwork,  in  about  ten  days. 
If  the  attempt  was  made  to  use  them  sooner 
{&%  on  the  stage  and  horse-car  lines,  and  drays, 
the  temptation  was  very  strong  to  do  so),  they 
very  often  had  a  relapse,  accompanied  by 
great  weakness,  profuse  perspiration,  dropsy, 
and  often  very  speedy  death.  The  greater 
part  of  the  deaths  occurred  from  this  relapse. 
It  was  at  one  time  asserted  that  farcy,  or 
glanders,  waa  a  very  common  sequel  to  this  in- 
flaenza,  but,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn,  there  are  no  well-authenticated  cases  of 
this  disease  appearing  after  the  epizootic,  ex- 
cept in  horses  who  had  manifested  symptoms 
of  glanders  before  they  were  attacked  by  the 
influenza.  The  aggregate  loss  of  horses  must 
have  been  large,  though  the  Oommissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that  it 
was  not  so  great  as  the  natural  increase  of 
horses  during  the  year,  or  in  other  words,  that, 
despite  the  disease,  the  actual  number  of 
horses  in  the  country  had  slightly  increased 
from  January,  1872,  to  January,  1873. 

HOWARD,  General  Benjamin  0.,  a  Mary- 
land jorist  and  statesman;  died  in  Baltimore, 
aged  81  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Maryland, 
and  was  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in 
1809,  after  which  he  joined  the  legal  profes- 
sion. He  assisted  in  organizing  troops  for  the 
defence  of  Baltimore  in  1814,  and  commanded 
the  Mechanical  Volunteers  at  the  battle  of 
North  Point,  September  12,  1814,  when  the 
American  forces  successfully  resisted  the  ad- 
Tance  of  the  British  army  of  9,000  on  Balti- 
more. Mr.  Howard  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  1820  to  1833,  and  again 
from  1835  to  1889.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  in  that 
capacity  drew  up  a  report  on  the  North- 
eastern boundary  question.    He  was  also  for 


many  years  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  of 
the  United  States,  and  his  *^ Reports  of  Oases 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
from  1848  to  December  term  in  1855,"  in  18 
vols,  (about  8  vols,  of  the  new  edition  edited 
by  Judge  Curtis),  are  said  to  be  among  the  best 
of  the  series.  General  Howard  took  part  in 
the  Peace  Congress  of  1861,  which  was  his  last 
participation  in  public  affairs. 

HUNGARY,  a  country  in  southeastern  Eu- 
rope, forms  the  eastern  half  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
is  at  the  same  time  King  of  Hungary,  which  is 
united  with  the  western  or  ois-Leithan  por- 
tion of  the  monarchy  by  means  of  a  common 
imperial  ministry,  and  a  joint  meeting  of  dele- 
gations from  hoth  halves  of  the  monarchy. 

The  lands  pf  the  Hungarian  crown  consist  of 
Hungary  proper,  Transylvania,  the  royal  free 
city  of  Fiume,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia,  and  the 
Military  Frontier.  The  free  city  of  Fiume,  with 
its  port  and  a  rural  district,  was,  by  a  law 
passed  in  1868,  separated  from  Croatia,  to 
which  it  had  formerly  belonged,  and,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  law,  received  on  July  28,  1870, 
a  royid  governor,  who  is  immediately  subordi- 
nate to  the  Hungarian  ministry.  The  extent 
of  the  Military  Frontier  has  been  considerably 
reduced  by  the  incorporation  of  a  portion  with 
Hungary  proper.  At  the  dose  of  the  year 
1869  the  area  and  population  of  the  lands  of 
the  Hungarian  crown  were  as  follows : 
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The  numerical  strength  of  the  several  na- 
tionalities was,  in  1869,  estimated  by  Dr. 
Ficker  ("  Die  YOlkest&mme  der  Oester-Unga- 
rischen  Monarchic,"  Vienna,  1869)  as  fol- 
lows: 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  religious  statistics  of  the  country : 
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Pesth 801,911 

SsegediD 0B,014 

Mam  Tbere«iopel..  66,869 

Bnda 64,677 

ProsbaiK 46,644 

Debrecsbk 48,517 

Kecskemet 48,089 

Temeevar 88.764 

Atad 81,796 

Groflswaidein 89,840 


The  population  of  the  largest  cities,  accord- 
ing to  the  censas  of  1869,  is  as  follows : 

KiODBtadt 88,041 

Zombor 86,804 

Klaoaenbais. 85,060 

Fflnfklrchen 84,014 

StiihlwelBauibar;^. . ..  88,688 

Kaschau 81,743 

Wieselboig 81,146 

VenecE 81,096 

Agtam 90,687 

Baab 90,868 

In  the  budget  for  the  year  1872  the  rerenne 
was  estimated  at  169,110,719  florins;  the  ex- 
penditures at  232,209,894 florins;  deficit,  68,- 
098,675  florins.  The  public  debt  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1870  was  abont  889,500,000  florins. 

The  length  of  the  railroads  in  operation,  on 
January  1,  1872,  was  4,462  kilometres ;  of  rail- 
roads in  course  of  construction^  2,052  kilo- 
metres. The  length  of  the  telegraph-lines,  in 
1870,  was  10,156  kilometres;  of  telegraph- 
wires,  27,764  kilometres. 

According  to  the  official  census  of  1869,* 
there  were  in  Hungary,  under  the  political 
division  of  the  country,  64  counties,  circles, 
Bees,  or  districts ;  in  Transylvania,  26 ;  Croa- 
tia and  Slavonia,  8 ;  Military  Frontier  (regi- 
mental districts),  15;  total,  108.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  free  city  of  Fiumo  with  its 
territory. 

The  number  of  "royal  free  and  privileged 
cities'*  was  48  in  Hungary,  80  in  Transyl- 
vania, 1  in  Flume,  8  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia, 
11  in  the  Military  Frontier  (military  communi- 
ties. 11);  tot^,  98.  The  number  of  towns 
with  organized  magistrates  was  88  in  Hun- 
gary, 8  in  the  Military  Frontier  (fortresses). 

Besides,  there  were 


2,951,227  were  over  fourteen  years  old)  were 
without  any  specified  employment 

The  agricultural  statistics  in  1870,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  former  census  of  1857, 
were  as  follows : 
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There  are  in  the  lands  of  the  Ilnngarian 
crown  7,653,560  persons  of  the  male,  and  7,- 
763,767  persons  of  the  female  sex.  There 
were  2,472,547  men,  and  1,517,972  women,  or 
in  all,  3,990,519  persons  who  were  able  to  read 
and  to  write,  and  452,274  men,  and  892,018 
women,  or  1,344,292  persons  who  were  able 
to  read  but  not  to  write ;  the  remainder  are 
entirely  illiterate.  As  regnnls  the  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants,  6,064,753  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  forestry,  fisliing,  or  mining ;  646,- 
964  in  industrial  and  mechanical  pursuits; 
133,582  in  commerce ;  177,241  are  clergymen, 
oflSoers,  teachers,  physicians,  lawyers,  artists; 
80,680  are  proprietors  of  houses  or  rentes; 
1,196,414  are  servants;  and  8,117,693  (of  whom 

*  Tbe  foYlowlntir  ihnires  are  taken  from  Keleti,  *'  Ueber- 
«1cbt  der  BovOlkemnj;  dcd  Staatsgebletef,  etc.,  8ammt> 
Hcher  Lftader  der  Ungarischcn  Krone,"  Pestb,  1871. 


The  Diet  of  Croatia,  which,  after  sereral  ad- 
journments, had  been  opened  on  January  15tb, 
was  dissolved  by  imperial  decree  on  JaDD&rr 
19th.  The  Government  oflScially  stated  that 
this  measure  had  become  necessary  becanse 
the  Diet  denied  the  legality  of  the  compromise 
proposed.  The  real  cause  was,  th  at  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  National  Croatian  party  and 
members  of  the  Hungarian  ministry,  which,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1871,  had  been  car- 
ried on  in  Vienna,  had  proved  a  failure.  The 
subsequent  session  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  was, 
on  April  16th,  c1o8e<l  by  the  Emperor-Eisg  in 
person.  The  speech  from  the  throne  pointed 
out  that  already,  for  five  years,  qncstions  af- 
fecting both  portions  of  the  monarchy  alike 
have  been  successfully  disposed  of  witliont  the 
sligfitest  disagreement  The  present  Diet  has 
fulfilled  its  task  in  contributing  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country's  prosperity  bV  ju- 
dicial and  administrative  reforms.  After  enu- 
merating the  various  laws  passed  during  the 
session,  the  speech  from  the  throne  adds  that 
the  organization  of  lower  courts  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  judicial  from  the  administrative 
departments  have  increased  the  public  safety. 
The  organization  of  municipal  and  parochial 
establishments,  based  on  the  principle  of  self- 
government,  insures  a  strict  enforcement  of 
the  laws.  The  speech  dwells  upon  the  jnst 
manner  in  which  the  public  revenne,  which 
has  greatly  increased,  has  been  a])plied,  men- 
tioning the  considerable  sums  voted  for  the 
improvement  of  Justice,  public  instruction,  a 
complete  net-work  of  railways,  and  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  capital.  The  speech  recalls 
the  fact  that  the  expenditure  for  the  develoi)- 
ment  of  tbe  Honved  Institution  was  cheerfully 
voted,  and  considers  the  accomplishment  of  all 
these  measures,  without  increasing  the  taxes, 
to  be  a  proof  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  country.  The  Emperor  expresses  a  hope 
that,  after  the  abolition  of  the  institutions  of 
the  Military  Frontier  province,  there  will 
shortly  not  be  found  throughout  the  monarchy 
any  fraction  of  the  population  that  does  not 
fully  enjoy  constitutional  rights.  The  speei  h 
regrets  that,  in  consequence  of  the  obstacles 
to  discussion  raised  within  the  Diet  during  the 
last  portion  of  the  session,  the  Electoral  Bill 
and  other  measures  could  not  be  passed.  The 
friendly  relations  prevailing  with  foreign  pow- 
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ers  afford  a  hope  that  the  new  Diet,  which  will  Another  important  decision  which  lies  in  the 

before  long  be  convoked,  will  be  able  to  prose-  hands  of  tbe  committee  is  the  fixing  of  the 

oate  the  labors  it  has  commenced,  amid  the  polling- place  for  each  district,  which  may  be 

blessings  of  peace.    The  leader  of  the  Left,  done  so  as  to  make  the  pollmg  most  conven- 

(riiiczy,  declared  that  be  would  retire  from  pub-  lent  to  the  party  to  which  the  miyority  of  the 

lie  life.    In  a  fall  review  of  the  'political  sitaa-  committee  belong,  and  as  inconvenient  as  pos- 

tion,  he  defended  the  principles  of  the  Left,  bat  sible  to  the  adverse  party.    Another  power  of 

at  the  same  time  attered  warnings  against  some  the  committees  is  the  decision  whether  the 

dangerons  practices  ased  for  obtaining  popular  voting  should  be  open  or  by  ballot.    The  law 

favor  both  on  political  and  financial  questions,  of  1848  says  distinctly  that  the  vote  should  be 

The  election  for  a  new  Diet  of  Croatia  ended  given  openly,  as  the  custom  has  been  from 
in  the  beginning  of  June.  Among  the  mem-  time  immemorial  in  all  elections  in  Hungary, 
bers  elected,  48  belonged  to  the  National  Oro-  and  the  question  arose  in  former  Diets  whether 
atian  party,  27  were  Unionists  (favorable  to  an  election  which  was  made  by  ballot  was  not 
the  coDtinuing  union  with  Hungary),  and  4  illegal;  but  the  Diet,  without  saying  that  it 
undecided.  Of  the  ^^  viril  votes ''  (members  was  legal,  allowed  it  to  stand,  so  that  now  il;  is 
who  belong  to  the  Diet  in  virtue  of  their  office  optional  in  each  constituency.  At  tbe  present 
or  nobility,  namely:  9  archbishops  and  bishops,  elections,  as  in  former  ones,  in  most  constitu- 
7  Obergespans  [presidents  of  counties],  and  41  encies  open  voting  was  adopted,  and  the  way 
magnates),  the  majority  were  supposed  to  be  in  which  the  ballot  was  managed  in  those  con- 
friendly  to  the  Government ;  but,  at  all  events,  stituencies  which  adopted  it  was  by  no  means 
a  iniyority  of  the  whole  body  was  believed  calculated  to  gain  friends  for  it  among  those 
strongly  to  favor  the  Slavic  tendencies  in  Cro-  who  wish  to  put  an  end  to  corrupt  practices. 
atia.  When  tbe  elections  closed  in  July,  it  was 

The  elections  in  Hungary  proper  began  in  found  that  the  majority  of  the  Deakist  party 
Jane,  and  ended  toward  the  close  of  July.  The  was  larger  by  about  17  votes  than  it  had  been 
Hongarian  Diet  is  elected  for  a  term  of  three  in  the  preceding  Diet.  The  non-Magyar 
years,  and  the  election,  lasting  several  weeks,  ^^nationalities  "  (Slavi  and  Roumanians)  had  in 
i^  generally  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  ex-  several  instances  gained  new  members ;  but 
citement.  Most  of  the  time  is  needed  for  tbe  tbe  Left  lost  so  many  seats  as  to  strengthen 
registration  of  the  electors,  which  is  done  at  the  majority  for  the  Deid^ists.  Deak  himself 
every  election.  A  special  apparatus  is  created  was  reelected  in  the  central  district  of  Pesth, 
for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  elections  by  1,100  against  180  votes.  The  announce- 
themselves.  In  each  county  and  borough  the  ment  of  this  result  was  the  signal  for  an  en- 
community  elect  a  special  committee,  which  thusiastic  demonstration,  and  M.  Deak,  in  reply 
has  the  whole  management  of  the  elections,  to  to  the  congratulations  of  the  people,  delivered 
the  exclusion  of  the  magistrates.  This  prelim-  a  speech,  which  was  receivea  with  immense 
inary  election  gives  rise,  from  the  first  mo-  cheering. 
•  ment,  to  an  a^tation  scarcely  inferior  to  that  The  new  Croatian  Diet  was  opened  at 
prodaced  by  the  election  of  the  members  Agram,  on  June  IStli,  by  the  royal  commis- 
themselves,  for  the  result  of  this  latter  is  be-  sary.  Archbishop  Michailovic.  After  long  ne- 
lic7ed  to  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  gotictions  between  the  National  party  and  the 
former.  The  law  leaves  great  latitude  to  the  Unionists,  a  compromise  was  successfully  con- 
special  committee,  and  the  defeated  party  gen-  eluded  between  the  latter  and  a  part  of  the 
erally  complains  that  its  defeat  is  more  due  former,  who,  although  demanding  a  thorough 
to  skilfid  operations  of  the  committee  than  to  revision  of  the  relations  of  Croatia  to  Hungary, 
the  real  opinions  of  the  minority  of  voters,  yet  consented  to  the  continuance  of  the  union. 
The  electoral  qualifications  oeing  of  many  The  points  on  which  the#  two  parties  agreed 
kinds,  and  rather  vaguely  worded,  it  may  give  were  laid  down  in  an  address  to  the  Emperor, 
to  them  in  every  single  case  any  interpretation  which  was  presented  by  a  deputation  at  Yien- 
it  likes.  For  instance,  in  boroughs,  a  house  no,  on  July  11th.  The  reply  of  the  Emperor 
worth  800  florins  entitles  to  a  vote,  but  tbe  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  Croatia  al- 
standard  of  value  which  would  be  the  rating  ready  had  received,  by  the  **  union  law  of 
of  it  is  not  indicated.  Thus,  the  registering  1868,^*  a  large  share  of  provincial  self-govern- 
committee  may  deal  with  this  qualification  as  ment,  but,  at  tbe  same  time,  intimated  that  the 
P^rty  purposes  may  require :  and  there  is  but  work  of  revision  might  be  continued. 
a  nomiuid  appeal  from  this  decision.  After  The  Hungarian  Diet  was  opened,  on  Sep- 
the  votes  have  been  registered,  the  county  or  tember  4tb,  by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  m 
town  is  divided  into  as  many  electoral  dis-  person.  The  speech  from  the  throne  urges 
tricts  as  there  are  members  to  be  chosen,  perseverance  in  the  work  of  internal  reform. 
This  division  into  districts  has,  in  the  main,  re-  and  congratulates  the  kingdom  and  empire  on 
m^ined  as  it  was  first  made  by  the  counties  their  happy  relations  with  foreign  powers. 
and  towns  in  1848,  but  it  may  always  be  cor-  The  ministry  was  slightly  modified.  Dr.  Th. 
reeled  so  as  to  shift  the  votes,  taking  them  Pauler,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
s^ay  where  they  may  not  be  required,  and  Worship,  being  appointed  Minister  of  Justice, 
add'mg  them  where  they  may  turn  the  scale,  vice  Herr  von  Bitto,  who  had  resigned ;  Herr 
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Trefort  was  appointed  Minister  of  Pnblic  In-  On  December  2d  the  president  of  tlie  Enn- 
straotion  and  Worship.  garian  ministry,  Count  Lonyaj,  in  conseqoeDce 
The  meetings  ofthecis-Leithan  and  trans-Lei-  of  very  violent  personal  attacks  made  upon 
than  delegations  took  place  during  the  year  him  in  the  Second  Chamber,  chiefly  by  Czer- 
at  Pesth.  They  were  opened  on  September  natony,  a  member  of  the  Left,  tendered  his 
17th,  and  adjourned  on  October  24th.  The  resignation,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Em- 
proceedings  were  harmonious  and  satisfactory,  peror.  Alter  an  interview  of  the  Emperor 
In  the  Austrian  delegation,  the  president,  with  Deak,  M.  Szlavy,  the  Minister  of  Com- 
Herr  Hopfen,  stated  that  the  common  ezpendi-  merce,  was  charged  with  the  reconstruction 
ture  of  the  empire  for  1873  would  be  only  d,-  of  the  ministry.  Even  before  the  real  crisis, 
500,000  florins  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  two  of  the  ministers,  M.  Kerkapolyi,  Minister 
year,  the  cis-Leithan  quota  being  even  1,000,000  of  Finance,  and  M.  Tisza,  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
less.  He  pointed  out  also  that,  in  accordance  lie  Works,  had  repeatedly  expressed  an  inten- 
with  the  declarations  of  the  Government  re-  tion  to  withdraw,  but  they  were  both  induced 
specting  the  normal  budget  for  the  following  to  remain  for  the  present,  so  that  the  new  cab- 
year,  no  increased  demands  upon  the  country  inet,  with  the  exception  of  the  late  Premier, 
were  to  be  expected  for  the  requirements  of  Count  Lonyay,  comprised  all  the  members  oftlie 
the  army.  Count  Andrassy,  in  his  parting  re-  old  one.  In  place  of  M.  Szlavy,  Count  Joseph 
ply  to  the  Austrian  delegation,  was  able  to  an-  Zichy,  Governor  of  Fiume,  was  summoned  to 
nounce  that  all  the  resolutions  agreed  upon  by  take  the  ministry  of  Commerce  and  Agricnl- 
the  two  delegations  would  at  once  receive  the  ture.  Before  going  to  Fiume,  he  had  occupied 
sanction  of  the  Emperor.  a  prominent  position  in  that  department. 


IDE,  Rev.  Geoboe  Babtok,  D.  D.,  an  emi-  ous  that  his  church  should  remove  up-toirn, 
nent  iBaptist  clergyman,  scholar,  and  author,  and  finding  some  of  his  people  were  reluctant 
bom  in  Coventry,  Vt.,  in  1806;  died  in  to  do  so,  he  accepted  a  call,  which  he  had  just 
Springfield,  Mass.,  April  16,  1872.  His  father,  received,  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  the  last 
Rev.  John  Ide,  had  removed  from  New  York  twenty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  a  most 
into  Northern  Vermont,  in  1800.  His  early  successful  and  efficient  pastorate.  Dr.  Ide  uras 
opportunities  for  education  were  very  good,  a  hard  student  all  his  life.  His  library,  of 
notwithstanding  the  sparseness  of  the  popida-  somewhat  more  than  6,000  volumes,  all  boood 
tion.  He  grew  up  with  the  determination  to  with  his  own  hands,  was  admirably  selected 
be  a  lawyer,  and  in  his  eighteenth  or  nine-  for  working  purposes,  and  was  diligently  used. 
teenth  year  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  He  was  a  vigorous  and  polished  writer,  using 
in  Brandon,  Vt.,  teaching  school  in  winter  in  language  with  great  precision,  and  with  a  re- 
his  native  town,  to  help  himself  in  the  expenses  markable  lucidity  and  logical  power.  He  was 
of  a  professional  education.  While  thus  en-  somewhat  averse  to  writing  for  pnblicatioD. 
gaged,  and  avowing  skeptical  tendencies,  he  though,  in  the  course  of  his  forty-two  years* 
met  with  a  change,  during  a  revival  in  Coven-  ministry,  he  had  published  a  considerable 
try,  which  modified  his  whole  subsequent  ca-  number  of  volumes.  Of  these,  a  few  were 
reer.  He  now  became  convinced  that  it  was  polemical,  several  were  Sunday-school  books, 
his  duty  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  and,  after  which  are  models  of  their  kind,  more  were  oc- 
a  short  period  of  study,  entered  Middleburv  casional  sermons  and  addresses,  of  which  not 
College,  whence  he  graduated  in  1830,  with  less  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  appeared  is 
the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  During  his  print,  and  three  series  of  ^^  Bible  Pictures,*' or 
college  course,  he  preached  occasionally,  and  **  Life  Sketches  of  Life  Truths,"  embracing 
soon  after  his  graduation  he  was  ordained,  it  is  vivid  pen-portraitures  of  the  lives'and  deeds 
believed,  at  Derby,  Vt.  He  was  settled  for  a  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  He  was  a  very  fro- 
short  time  at  Passumpsic  Village,  and  thence  quent  contributor  to  the  religions  periodicals 
removed  to  Brandon,  Vt.,  in  1882,  and  was  and  reviews.  His  death  was  very  sudden,  and 
called  thence  to  Albany,  N.  T.,  late  in  1884.  was  said  to  be  from  disease  of  the  heart. 
His  reputation  for  eloquence  and  power  in  the  ILLINOIS.  The  acyoumed  session  of  the 
pulpit  was  such  that  Albany  was  not  suffered  Legislature  of  1871  did  not  come  to  a  close 
to  retain  him  long,  and  at  the  close  of  1886  he  until  the  9th  of  April.  That  portion  of  its 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Old  Federal  Street  work  falling  within  this  year  was  of  a  niiscel- 
Church  in  Boston.  He  was  not  quite  at  home  laneous  character,  having  only  a  local  inipor- 
in  Boston,  and,  in  1888,  accepted  the  call  of  tance.  The  act  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia  to  be  eating  liquors,  of  which  mention  was  made  in 
their  pastor.  He  remained  in  Philadelphia  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work,  cidled  forth 
fourteen  years,  and  ranked  tn  scholarship,  elo-  considerable  opposition,  chiefly  amoog  mana- 
quence,  and  efficiency,  as  the  peer  of  any  of  the  factnrers  and  sellers  of  the  liquors.  A  State 
clergymen  of  that  city.    In  1852,  being  desir-  convention  of  tiiose  interested  in  this  busi- 
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nes9  was  held  at  Springfield,  where  there  was  May.  Some  time  before  this  date,  several  Re- 
a  spirited  discossion,  and  the  following  resolu-  publican  members  of  the  Legislature  had  ad- 
tions  were  unanimously  adopted :  dressed  a  letter  to  ex-Governor  Richard  J. 


has 

effect              ^                                                 .  _                               _ 

liquors— fl  law  odious  in  its  provisions,  and  destrac-  ter,  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  land  the 

live  of  the  rights  of  persons ;  and—  character  and  achievements  of  the  party.    He 

WbMTMi^  When  the  present  Legislature  vas  elect-  r  _    ^     . 
ed,  '                               "'                   ^--'--^-j 

the 

did 

ingthessme;  and—                                .             _  for  Secretary  of  State,  George  H.  Harlow ;  for 

iF^iW.  Our  Eepresentatives  were  not  instructed  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  Charles  L.  Lippin- 

to  pass  such  a  law,  nor  was  the  subject  discussed  be-  *  ^  ^      o*  *     »r             -   ■pj-.-^j  t>«*-     «^- 

fore  the  people :  'therefore,  we,  the  people  of  the  cott;  for  State  Treasurer,  Edward  Rutz;  for 

State  of  luinois,  in  convention  assembled,  do  hereby  Attorney-General,  James  K.  Ldsall.     1  wenty- 

resolve-*  one  presidential  electors  were  also  nominated^ 

1.  That  the  movements  to  enforce  a  sumptuoiy  g^d  delegates  appointed  to  the  National  Con- 
law,  the  nature  thereof  tending  ^o  restoct  poreon^^  vention,  of  the  party,  to  be  held  in  Philadelpliia. 

liberty  and  rights,  are  revolutionary  and  destructive,     mT*^  , /  v   .»  ^i^      ^, „^«^  ^a^^^^a  v.^  *v^ 

and  we  plcdgi  our  efforts  to  procure  their  speedy  re-  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 

peal  by  all  legal  and  proper  means.  Convention  : 

1  That  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  because  it  im- 

pairs  the  obligations  of  existing  contracts  for  the  Resolved^  That  ^he  past  acts  of  the  Bepublioan 

leasing  of  property  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  mode  be-  party  are  a  better  guarantee  for  the  future  than  the 

fore  its  enactment.  mere  resolutions  of  a  new  party.     It  is  the  only 

3.  That  it  is  utterly  repugnant  to  every  principle  party  in  the  United  States  that,  wliile  in  power,  de- 

of  common  law  and  right,  oecause  it  subjects  the  stroyed,  or  ever  tried   to  destroy,  that  infamous 

property  of  a  person  to  sale  by  legal  proceedings,  and  «^  gum  of  all  villanies,''  chattel  slavery  —  the  only 

in  which  he  is  not  a  party,  and  of  which  he  hod  no  party  that  questioned  the  dogma  that  ^*  to  the  victors 

notice.  oelong  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished;"  and  cndeav- 

^  i.  That  a  law  which  makes  original  judgments  of  ored  to  introduce  reforms  into  the  civil  service,  so 

justices  of  the  peace  a  Hen  upon  real  estate  is  both  that  honesty,  capacity,  fidthftil  attention  to  official 

impolitic  and  unsafe.  duties,  might  be  a  better  recommendation  to  offioe 

5.  That  we  oppose  the  so-oalled  temperance  law,  than  partisan  services ;  and  whose  President  has 
because,  whUe  it  hypocritically  affects  to  be  in  the  proclaimed  this  new  rule  of  action  te  the  nation.  It 
interestsof  an  advanced  morality,  it  is  only  a  species  [g  the  only  party  that  introduced  the  eight-hour 
of  class  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  wealthy  and  labor-svstem  in  the  public  service.  It  is  the  only 
against  the  poorer  but  equally  worthy  citizen,  giv-  party  that  has  made  treaties  with  other  governments 
in^  the  former  power  to  poison  (as  alleged),  while  fully  protecting  our  naturalized  citizens  from  foreign 
the  same  is  refused  to  the  latter.  claims  of  allegiance.    It  has  shown  unusual  ener- 

6.  That  the  attempt  to  substitute  the  personal  lia-  gy  in  guarding  our  frontier  settlers  from  Indian 
bllitj  of  one  person  for  the  acts  of  anotner  is  an  in-  raids ;  and  the  Indians  from  frauds  and  plunder 
notation  monstrous  and  odious,  and^  subversive  of  of  Government  agents.  Under  its  patriotic,  resolute, 
common  law  and  right  and  personal  liberty.  and  statesmanlike  administration,  a  deeply-plotted 

7.  That  it  obstructs  the  production  of  spirit  and  and  long-matured  rebellion,  that  was  declared  by 
wine-producing  grain  and  fruits,  thereby  oircum-  the  enemies  of  our  country,  both  domestic  and  for- 
scrib'iQi;  our  agricultural  interests,  the  great  source  eign,  as  unconquerable,  has  been  effectually  sup- 
of  wealth  in  our  State.                   ^  pressed,  and  peace  and  union,  law  and  order,  in  a 

8.  That,  while  we  abhor  habitual  drunkenness  great  measure,  restored.  With  a  magnanimity  un- 
and  the  habitual  drunkard  as  much  as  any  so-called  paralleled  in  tne  history  of  nations,  no  one,  for  rebel- 
temperance  men,  we  would^  as  law^iblding  citizens,  lion,  perpiry,  or  treason  in  the  late  conflict,  has  been 
readily  submit  to  the  rational  regulation  of  the  deprivedof  even  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  few  of  the 
liquor-trattlc,  and  would  make  it  a  felony  to  sell  right  to  hold  office.  And,  with  "  charity  for  all  and 
adulterated  and  unwholesome  liquor  of  any  kind,  malice  toward  none,"  universal  amnesty  will  be  pro- 
and  as  soeh  we  would  reauire  the  keeping  of  respect-  claimed  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  consistently  with 
tble  establishments,  ana  especially  such  as  would  the  public  safety. 

hold  a  common  drunkard  responsible  for  his  own  acts.  Resolved^  That  the  national  taxes  and  the  national 

9.  That  the  General  Assembly  be  respectfully  and  debt  have  both  been  reduced.  The  public  revenue 
earnestly  requested  te  repeal  the  law  or  submit  the  bas  been  faithfully  collected,  and  defauHing  officers 
question  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  promptlv  removed  and  proHecuted  for  their  defalca- 

10.  That,  upon  the  basis  of  the  above-expressed  tlons.  The  credit  of  the  nation  was  never  in  abetter 
pri&eiples,  we  will  form  associations  for  the  preser-  condition,  and  the  people  have  been  furnished  with 
vationof  the  personal  liberty  granted  us  by  the  Con-  a  good  national  eurrency,  that  will  soon  be  made 
Btitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  we  will  agl-  better,  and  equal  to  flrolil  and  silver.  And,  above 
tate  the  formation  of  kindred  associations  in  all  the  all,  the  humblest  citizens  have  been  defended  in 
cities  and  towns  in  Illinois,  and  endeavor  to  perfect  their  constitutional  rights  at  home  and  abroad, 
threat  central  union  of  all  these  associations.  Buoltefl^  That  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 

n.  That  we  will  not  give  our  support  to  any  po-  Independence,  and  of  the  recent  amendments  to  the 

htical  ornnization  that  will  not  declare  ito  opposi-  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  secure  the  en- 

tion  to  all  sumptuary  laws.  joyment  of  natund  and  civil  liberty,  adopted  by  the 

12.  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  all  members  of  the  influence  of  the  Republican  party,  will  not  execute  or 

I^zialature  who  so  manfully  battled  against  the  pas-  enforce  themselves ;  and  no  party  that  docs  not  cor- 

saze  of  the  infamous  and  ui^just  temperance  law,  and  dially  sympathize  with  those  principles,  or  that  is 

ve  hereby  tender  to  them  our  united  indorsement.  chiefly  composed  of  men  hostile  to  tnose  principles 

Tk^  oi.  A     ^           i.«          xi  xi-     -o       vT  »nd  to  those  amendments,  is  entitled  to  the  confl- 

ine  State  Convention  of  the  Kepublioan  dence  or  support  of  patriots  and  freemen,  or  can  be 

party  was  held  at  Springfield,  on  the  22d  of  safely  intrusted  with  the  national  Qovernment. 
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BemUed.  That,  by  the  fandamental  principles  of  jud^ent ;  and  hereby  instract  onr  delegates  to  thr 

the  Ropablican  party,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  all  rhilndelphia  Convention  to  vote  for  and  use  all  h<>n- 

its  supporters  to  condemn  every  existing  abuse  in  nn-  orable  means  to  secure  his  nomination  as  tlic  Be- 

tionai,  State,  and  municinal  ffovemments,  and  zeal-  publican  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 

ously  advocate  all  needful  retorms,  as  has  been  done  States. 

vith  success  from  the  time  the  jpartv  was  first  organ-        jhe  delegates  of  the  Democratic  and  Liberal 

ized.     No  party  that  ever  existed  in  this  country  t>       vv  -4.*        i^xu    o«.  x         x  •  * 

can  justly  boast  bf  so  much  independence  of  thought,  Republican  parties  ofthe  State  met  m  separate 

speech,  and  action.     It  is  this  freedom  that  lias  conveDtiou8,atSpnngnela,  ontne2othot  Jane, 

drawn  to  it  the  enthusiastic  support  of  so  many  in-  The  following  resolations  were  adopted  in  the 

telligent,  unbiassed,  and  generous  young  men,  and  Democratic  Convention : 
repelled  so  many  sordid  and  disciphned  office-hunt-         la     .     .   -n    *i.    t.  *      ^  t«.     .   • 

erSi,  who  would  make  merchandise  of  their  fellow-  ,.  -ft«>^*<^»  By  the  Democrats  of  Illinois  m  conven- 

men,  by  reducing  them  to  political  shivery.  t*?**  .*?!    .u    ^.    -^  t- ?.  P**"?f™  ^J  PJ?""?!? 

ai^Uved,  That  all  sovereignty  emanates  from  the  f dopt^d  by  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  togetherwith 

people,  a  portion  of  which  they  have  delegated  to  *!»«  ^^^^  interpretation  of  the  same  enunciated  in 

the  Vnitecf SUtes  Government,  fot  national  ptoses,  ^^l}^^^l  ?£  Horace  Greeley,  in  accepting  the  nomi- 

and  to  guard  the  people  against  oppression  ih  and  »***?»  ot  that  TOnvenUon  for  the  office  of  Prewdest 

out  of  the  United  States;!  stiU  liiger  portion  of  o^t^J  United  States,  offers  a  common  ^^ound  upon 

which  they  have  delegated  to  State  governments,  for  ^*"ch  liberal  men  of  all  pohtical  parties  can  con- 


Bges  iney  nave  expressly  reservea  lor        '^ — ^r^'    •  ~l    tf:  -*'-*'e-r*"j_'-v"    ,-^1  ^^ — i* 
iS  bills  of  rights  and  restrictions  against    fn>««ent  us  in  ^e  DemoeraUo  I^ational  Convemion 
bments  of  national,  State,  and  municipal    to  assemble  at  Baltimore,  be  instructed  to  act  ind 


themselves 

the  encroachments  w*  u«Mvt<»j,  www,  ouu  ujumvikwt     __  ^  •.  •     ^i         •  ^^    #>  ^i     >         .  t 

imit  m  the  spmt  of  the  foregoing  ittm- 


.....     ,  ,  ^         -,    „  -              ^   -.    ^  —  Liberal  Republicans,  over  whom  Gov- 

ruburX*.i.»^nterr.ubl'4*'^^^^^  ernorPalmerpresfded,  adopted  the  following 

Bolidated  government  of  unlimited  powers,  are  gra-  P^&^iorm . 

toitouB  slanders,  unworthy  of  the  age.  Suohtd^  That  we  cordially  approve  and  reaffinn 

JKeiolved,  That  the  Bepublican  party  is  thepariy  the  principles  contained  in  the  Cincinnati  plstform; 

of  progress,  and  human  rights,  and  duties.    We  are  and  that  in  the  success  of  those  prindples.  and  psr- 

for  equality  of  all  before  the  law,  and  the  preserva-  ticularly  in  the  thorough  reformation  or  the  mil 

tion  of  constitutional  rights,  and  we  disapprove  of  service  and  the  discontinuance  of  political  patronage 

all  unconstitutional  legislation  for  the  core  of  any  of  whereby  the  taxes  collected  fVom  the  people  &re 

the  disorders  of  society,  whether  irreligion,  intern-  employed  to  override  the  will  of  the  majority,  ve  see 

§erancc,  or  any  other  evil.    We  oppose  the  surren-  the  only  salvation  of  a  free  government, 

er  of  individual  freedom  to  those  wno  ask  that  their  JUtotved^  That  in  the  administration  of  ourStste 

prejudices,  practices,  or  creed,  shall  be  the  law  of  affairs  every  effort  should  be  made  to  lighten  tax- 

the  land ;  we  demand  e^ual  and  just  rights  and  du-  ation  by  the  strictest  economy  in  the  expenses  of  tbe 

ties  for  every  human  being,  and  the  largest  liberty  government ;  that  in  the  oonstmction  of  our  pvblie 

consistent  with  the  public  good,  and  the  preserva-  building  and  in  the  management  of  our  public 

tion  of  social  order.  institutions,  all  extravagance  should  be  nvoided : 

Besotted^  That  the  necessities  of  the  Government  that  the  officers  of  the  government  should  be  held 

require  so  large  a  tariff  upon  importations  that  the  to  strict  accountability  in  the  diseharve  of  their  do- 

qucstion  of  free  trade  is  not  one  now  before  the  ties,  and  that  all  unnecessary  and  enmnenome  legi»* 

American  people ;  the  only  question  left  is,  how  to  lation  should  be  avoided. 

BO  adjust  the  Uuiff  that  it  will  most  promote  the  Betolved^  That  we  can  never  forget  the  sacrifices 

labor,  industry,  and  general  welfare  of  the  country,  made  b^  the  soldiers  and  sailors  whose  brsveiy  Mved 

without  being  oppressive  to  any  interests  of  society ;  the  nation,  and  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  seonre  to 


taxation  as  fast  as  possible,  and  remove  all  unncces-  their  services  in  the  public  em{>loyment  of  the 

sary  burdens  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  country,  having  regard  only  to  their  fitness  for  Fwh 

JSMolved^  That,  in  adjusting  the  details  of  a  system  cnpployment  and  not  to  the  rank  they  held  in  the 

for  raising  revenue,  to  cover  the  necessaxr  require-  niihtary  sendee, 

ments  of  the  Government  and  meet  its  liabilities,  MaoUted^  That  the  canae  of  equal  rights  cannot  be 


ford  to  laoor  the  fairest  pzx)mise  of  permsnent  re-  sation  and  disappearance  of  such  oppodtion  ui  all 

ward.  parts  of  our  oommon  conntfr. 

Bfiolvtd^  That  we  most  heartily  indorse  the  rec-  B$$oUfed^  Upon  this  declaration  of  principle  "ft 
ommendaiion  by  President  Grant  of  the  adoption  of  take  our  stand  before  the  people  of  this  State  as  the 
proper  measures  by  the  national  Government  for  the  party  of  Liberal  reform^  or  reconciliation  and  peace, 
protection  of  immigrants,  recognizing  as  we  do,  in  inviting  all  persons,  without  regard  to  previous  po- 
thosc  natives  who  flock  to  our  shores,  a  most  valu-  litical  association,  to  coCperate  with  ns  in  the  en- 
able addition  of  other  countries  to  the  population  deavor  to  secure  the  success  of  the  principles  vbicb, 
and  wealth  of  our  whole  country.  while  jnst  and  true  in  themselves,  are  broad  enough 

Besohed,  That  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  is  due  to  to  include  all  the  political  necessities  ofthe  hour  and 

our  soldiers  and  sailors,  whose  patriotism  and  valor  the  aspirations  of  every  patriotic  citizen, 

saved  the  Union,  and  made  our  country,  in  fad  as  Buolved^  That  the  administration  of  Ooveraor 

well  as  in  name,  a  nation  of  freemen.  Palmer  has  been  characterized  by  a  noble  spirit  c  t 

lUiohed,  That  the  people  ofthe  United  States  owe  independence  and  a  fearless  adherence  to  the  cas^e 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  pa-  of  morality,  and  the  interests  of  the  people  as  be 

triotic  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  in  war  understood  them ;  and  thanks  are  due  and  arc  here- 

and  in  peace ;  that  we  have  unabated  confldence  in  by  tendered  to  him  for  his  jealous  guardianship  of 

his   integrity,  pstriotism,   ability,   prudence,   and  the  public  Treasury  and  the  example  he  has  funiiabcd 
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ofanexecutivo  who  has  governed  not  in  the  interest  that    the    fourteenth  and    fifteenth    amend- 

of  any  party  or  clique,  hut  with  an  eye  single  to  the  ^ents  do  not  affect  the  question  of  female 

paramount  good  of  the  whole  people.  ^^^^^^ ,  ^^^^  u  j^jstory  and  common-Bense  " 

A  conference  committee  of  nineteen  mem-  refute  the  notion  that  women  have  under  these 

hers  from  each  convention  was  appointed  to  amendments  acquired  any  rights  they  did  not 

agree  upon  a  State  ticket.    The  following  was  previously  possess ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing 

reported  to  both  bodies,  and  adopted  without  as  a  '^  natural  right "  to  the  suffrage,  that 

oppoaition :   For  Governor,   Gnstavus  Eoer-  right  being  wholly  artificial,  and  bestowed  or 

ner ;   Lieutenant-Governor,  John  0.  Black ;  withheld  by  that  portion  of  the  community 

Secretary  of  State,  Edward  Kummel ;  Auditor,  which  possesses  the  power  to  bestow  or  with- 

Daniel  O^Hara ;  Treasarer,  Charles  H.  Lan-  hold  it.    On  the  general  question  of  the  policy 

phear;  Attorney-General,  Lawrence  Weldon.  of  amending  the  laws  so  as  to  permit  women 

Delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Convention  were  to  vote.  Judge  Jameson  said  ^^he   saw  no 

appointed  by  the  Democratic  Convention,  and  ground  for  refusing  it  whenever  a  general 

the  duty  of  nominating  presidential  electors  demand  for  the  suffrage  was  made  by  women 

was  referred  to  the  State  Centr^  Committees  themselves.'^     But  he  added  that   ^'  if  they 

of  the  two  parties  in  joint  session.  wish  to  enter  the  capitol  as  legislators,  they 

There  was  a  convention  of  '^  straight-out "  ought  to  wait  till  they  can  effect  their  entrance 

Democrata  on  the  25th  of  August,  at  which  there  legally  and  directly  by  the  door,  and  not 

the  duty  of  nominating   State  officers  and  seek  to  climb  thither  some  other  way  through 

adopting  a  platform  was  left  to  the  State  Cen-  passages  intended  for  different  purposes.'' 
tral  Committee.    The  ticket  agreed  upon  by       The  financial  condition  of  the  State  is  most 

them  was  as  follows:  For  Governor,  Sidney  satisfactory.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Treasury, 

Breese ;  fbr  lieutenant-Go vemor,  D.  8.  Starrs ;  for  the  two  years  ending  November  30th,  were 

for  Secretary  of  State,  £th.  Sutton ;  for  Audi-  $15,252,055.52,  made  up  of  the  following  items : 

tor  of  Public  Accounts,  C.  H.  Wisterman ;  for  Balance  on  hand  December  1, 18T0 $4,602,070  88 

state  Treasnrer,  Henry  w«rt;  for  Attorney-  fss^s,^?^::::::::"::::::::::::::::  f;^;|g?iS 

CreneraJ,  George  A.  Meech.     The  name  of  interastFnnd «,7S0  47 

Benjmain  G.Wright  was  afterward  substituted  S?*>«>1??°?;-^-.;- ••,;«•,; ^'S?'12SSJ 

ffti.  f !»«*•  «f  as^ni^  n.AA^A  «r.«  n  ^«,A»n^.      ti. ^  IlHnols  Central  Railroad  Fond 984,879  70 

for  that  of  Sidney  Breese,  for  Governor.    The  canai  Redemption  Fund Lceajflaois 

committee  also   called   upon   Democrats   in  Uoicnown  and  Minor  Heira' Fund 743  S9 

different  parts  of  the  State  to  keep  up  their  I-ocal  Bond  IntercBt  Fond 1,864.666  77 

bdapendent  organization  and  make  "  straight-  Total  receipti $16,S6S,066  4M 

out "  Democratic  nominations  for  the  Legis-        ^^^  ;i :«>»«-«.*.« a«*-    a^»   ^'u^   — «»a   ^^^^j* 

latureandfor  local  offices.    It  was  also  resolved  J^l.^^^riT^^^^^ 

"That  we  have  no  sympathy  with  traitors  and  *™?«»*^  ^o  $18  201,275.14,  drawn  from  the 

«^ii  !^  *  -!  *    J?  uvoj*uj»»«ixj  TT.UU  vawwio  ouu  ym^iQug  fnnds  m  the  following  proportions : 
will  not  vote  for  any  man  who  does  not  sup-  o  r    f 

port  true  Democratic  principles,  as  enunciated  suteSebt  Fand.'.*.V.*.*.'.'.".'.'.'.'.*.V.*.\'.*.' .'.".'.V.  ^,^7,988  S 

atLottisville,  or  who  is  willing  to  renounce  the  intereatFund 810,913  88 

party  which  formed  thi.  gOTernment  and  se-  fSSSS.'SSiiiton^idF.iid.V.V.V.V.V.V     ilK  « 

cared  its  mfant  prosperity,  or  who  is  willing  Canal  Redemption  Fnnd 1,138,807  68 

to  see  it  overthrown  by  a  party  which  attained  PjSjTSJSll^^^'iS®!,™'  *^^ i«mSJ2 

««-.^   •    Ai        -J  X    #  -si,—    —ji  u        •  iiocai  JionQ  intereat  Fnnd 1,884,843  68 

power  m  the  midst  of  prosperity,  and  has  since  !^ ! 

discarded  every  principle  advocated  aud  sns-  Total  di8l>uTBemcntB $i8,20i;n9  u 

tained  by  its  founders."  The  principal  items  of  expense  during  the 

At  the  election  on  th»  6th  of  K'ovember,  the  two  years  were  as  follows : 

total  vote  cast  for  presidential  electors  was         Legislative $608,063  92 

429,076;  of  this,  those  in  favor  of  Grant  and         Execntivo 180.158  74 

Wilson  for  President  and  Vice-President  re-         BdSStLai::::::::::::::;;:::;::;::  3,208;m4  S 
ceived  241,246 ;  those  for  Greeley  and  Brown,         Bdncatlonal  and  ciiaritabie*. !...!!'.'.!    206,816  7S 

mm ;  thoM  for  p'oonor  and  Adams  8  068 ;      ^s^t^i^i^iiuiii::::::::::::::  M  S 

majonty  m  favor  of  Grant  and  Wilson,  56,478.         Agricultare : 89,oo7  os 

The  entire  Republican  State  ticket  was  chosen.         £??™£!f  *v; -ii ^SS'SIS 

The  whole  vote  for  Goremor  was  487,048,  of        |'?w  sute^lJr;:^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'w'Si  fi 

^mch  Oglesby  received   257,774;    Eoerner,         Local  Bond  Fnnda 1,884,843  76 

197,084;    and  Wright, '^,185;    majority  for       The  balance  remaining  in  the  Treasury,  on 

Oglesby,  40,690.  the  1st  of  December,  was  $2,050,776.28. 

The  right  of  women  to  vote  was  denied  by        The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  on  the 

Judge  Jameson,  of  the  Supreme  Oourt,  in  the  dOth  of  November,  1870,  was  |4,890, 937.30, 

early  part  of  the  year,  in  a  case  brought  by  and  since  that  date,  under  an  act  approved 

two  women  against  the  inspectors  of  election  October  20,  1871,  revenue  deficit  bonds  have 

for  rcfiising  to  register  them  as  voters.    The  been  issued  amounting  to  $250,000,  which  in- 

coQft  took  the  ground  that  citizenship  does  creased  the  debt  to  $5,140,937.30.    Payments 

not  involve  the  right  to  vote ;  that  women  are  were  made  on  this  principal  during  the  two 

citizens  as  minors  are,  and  may  be  made  voters  years,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  $8,080,- 

if  the  people  please,  but  are  not  now  voters;  786.67,  which  left  the  debt,  on  the  1st  of  De- 
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cember,  1872,  at  $2,060,150.68.    This  indebt- 
edness was  made  up  of  the  foUowing  items : 

loterett  Bonds  OnwrilMd  stocks).  1877 $061,445  4f 

Beftinded  Stock,  CoopoD  Bonds  1870 flO.OOO  00 

Keftinded  Stock,              ^           1877 SSOOO    00 

Thorototi  Lo«n  Bonds 88,00010 

NonnsI  UniTenity  Bonds i8,000l0 

11000  War  Bonds. 178,000  00 

WsrBonds 194.0CO  00 

UOOWar  Bonds 6S,800  00 

sirenaej>eflctenc7  Bonds S50,000  00 

tttato  indebtedness  cslled  in  by  prockunstion 
of  the  Goveraor  for  iwjmciit  not  yet  sur- 
rendered to  the  State: 
Hew  Ictemsl  Improrement  Stock,  amonnt- 

iDgto SS,000S1 

Beftinded  Stock  1870 7.00*  00 

One  oJd  IntemAl  ImproTeoient  Bond 1,000  €0 

Thirteen  CaoAl  Bonds 18,000  00 

Two  Bonds  Interest  Stock 2,186  OJ 

Totid  ontstondinc  Kat.  80, 18TI $S,000,lfiO  88 

Before  the  8d  of  January,  1878,  $827,688.45 
had  been  paid  on  this,  leaving  the  total  out- 
standing debt,  at  that  date,  $1,782,467.18.  It 
is  expected  that  before  the  close  of  the  present 
administration  the  State  will  be  Tirtnallj  ont 
of  debt,  with  an  annual  income,  from  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad,  and  the  Illinois  &  Mich- 
igan Canal,  of  not  less  than  $650,000. 

The  tax  levy  for  State  purposes  in  1871 
amounted  to  about  nine  mills  to  the  dollar  on 
the  equalized  raluation  of  property,  6^  mills 
being  for  the  expenses  of  the  Stote  govern- 
ment, 2  mills  for  the  support  of  public  schools, 
and  1^  mill  for  redemption  of  canal  bonds. 
The  total  levy  for  1872  was  7*  mills:  S-f^  for 
general  purposes,  ^^  for  payment  of  inter- 
est on  the  State  debt,  2  for  the  support  of 
public  schools,  and  li  for  canal  redemption. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State 
is  11,251 ;  the  number  in  1871  was  11,112 ;  in 
1870,  11,066.  The  number  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  21  in  1872  was  882,693, 
of  whom  874,526  were  white,  and  8, 167  colored ; 
in  1871,  the  number  was  878,417,  of  whom 
870,708  were  white,  and  7,714  colored.  The 
principal  school  statistics  for  the  last  biennial 
period  are  as  follows: 

IBTU  18rt. 

Number  of  public  hl^h-schools ....  91  88 

Nunber  of  graded  tcboolf 661  611 

Knmber  of  ungraded  schools 10,414  10,697 

Whole  No.  of  tree  pabUc  fchools. .         11,166         11,896 

Nnmber  of  prl  vate  schools 460  496 

Nnmber  In  1870 680 

Decrease 94 

Nnmber  of  pnptls  In  private  schools        84,868         84,784 
Namber  in  IbTO 41.001 

Dec  rease 6,217 

Affirrcflrate  namber  of  day  schools  in 

WMlon 1,686,088  l,7ia,4«6 

Aggresato  namber  In  1870 1,658.288 

Increase 150,198 

Average   namber  of  day   schools 

unstained 146  151 

Average  namber  in  1870 149 

Inc  rease 9 

Averafre  namber  of  month  schools 

snstained 6.7  6.9 

Average  namber  in  1870 6.7 

Increase .S 


Whole  namber  of  male  sAolan SBSjStt     tc.fi9 

Whole  nnmber  of  female  scholan . .      819.144     314tf 

Total  nnmber  of  scbolats  attending.       672,787     OtMS 
Total  number  of  scholars  attending 
in  1870 €52,715 

Increase %JSi 

Whole  nnmber  of  male  teacben 8JK       9.QM 

Whole  nnmber  of  female  teachers . .         11,459      11(30 

Total  nnmber  of  teachers 20,266      M.9i( 

Total  nnmber  of  teachers  In  1870...  2»i 

Inciease M 

ToUl  nnmber  of  dsys  taught 2,018,286  10719» 

Total  number  of  days  taught  in  IfirSO  1,99S.^ 

Increase 'tlTJ 

Grand  total  nnmber  of  days'  attend- 
ance     50,10B,4R  42,e«L4M 

Qrand  toul  namber  of  days'  attend- 
ance in  1870 4T,886.9J1 

Increase "l^isSD 

The  average  daily  attendance  isthns  sUted: 
In  1870,  889,540;  in  1871,  841,686;  1872, 
829,799,  showing  the  decrease  of  attendance  in 
two  years  to  be  9,741,  while  the  pumber  of 
children  of  school  age  in  the  State  is  increased 
by  20,069.  Daring  the  past  year  there  haye 
been  built  618  school-honses,  against  470  built 
in  1871.  They  cost  $761,622.89,  being  an  it- 
erage  cost  of  $1 ,442.46.  In  1 870, 3,808  school 
districts  owed  debts,  in  1871,  8,617,  and  in 
1872,  2,621.    The  total  yalne  of  school-honses, 

f  rounds,  famitnre,  and  libraries,  in  1873,  is 
19,876,708,  being  an  increase  in  two  years  of 
$5,017,408.  The  figures  of  the  cost  of  tlie 
school  system  per  scholar  are  aa  follows : 

FOB  TUinOH  ALom. 

TTpon  school  census $468  $491 

Upon  number  enrolled 8  05  4^ 

Upon  average  dailj  attendance 1191  Ul» 

The  fuDds  for  the  support  of  common  scbools 

in  1871  and  1872  were  derived  from  the  sources 

indicated  in  the  subjoined  statements: 

ISTl. 

Amount  of  tlie  two-min  State  school-tax  ap- 

portioned  to  counties  bv  the  Auditor 1900,000  00 

Amount  of  Interest  upon  the  school,  coUege, 

and  semtnanr  funds,  mpoitioned  to  conn-  ^ 

ties  by  the  Auditor «,664  « 

Amount  raised  by  an  ad  wilortm  tax,  In  the 

school  di&tricts,  for  general  school  pnr-  _^  ^ 

poses r. 4,89^«94» 

Amount  of  interest  received  on  the  town*  ^  ^ 

shipAinds 4I0,««  K 

Amount  received  on  district  bonds  issued 

forbuildinir  purposes 91T,5il  » 

Amount  received  from  rents £8,601 » 

Amount  received  fh>m  sales  of  school  prop-  _   . 

erty ....T.  16.18117 

Amount  received  ftom  fines  and  forfeitures  lO.'iSS  CS 

Amount  reported  as  received  ft'om  various 

other  sources 19?,493  71 

Total  reported  receipts  in  1871 17,470,681 1& 

isra. 

Amount  of  the  two-mill  State  school-tax  ^^^.^^ 

apportioned  to  counties  by  the  Auditor. .  1900,000  w 
Amount  of  interest  opon  the  school,  oolleee, 

and  seminary  ftmds,  apportioned  to  conn-  .^,  ^ 

tiesby  the  Auditor M,6W  » 

Amount  raised  by  ad  wUartm  tax,  in  the 

districts,  for  )*eneral  school  purposes —  6,S9t,9u  w 

Amonn  t  of  interest  received  upon  the  town-  _ .  ^ 

ship  ftinds M8.811  « 

Amount  received  on  district  bonds,  issued 

for  building  purposes gH,gW  w 

$7,030,661 « 
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Bronght  forward $7,070,651  95 

AmouDt  received  as  Interest  on  district 

fnodBloaned BQ,2o2  37 

Amount  receired,  borrowed  moDey £H),690  80 

Amount  received  firom  Ones  and  forfcitares  13,i>46  05 
Amonnt  received  Drom  sales  of  school  prop- 
erty   11,307  86 

Amoant  reported  as  received  tn^a  various 

oiher  sources 10S.fi78  72 

ToUI  reported  receipts  in  1873 $7,500,132  76 

Total  amount  expended  in  1871,  fbr  all  tcbool 
parposes $7,158,367  41 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  school  pur- 
poses in  1813 $7,480,889  84 

The  annexed  statement  shows  the  Beveral 
itenis  and  amounts  which  make  np  the  perma- 
nent principal  of  the  common-school  funds  of 
the  State.  A  comparison  of  the  present  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  township  fund,  with 
that  reported  in  1870,  shows  an  increase,  in 
the  last  two  years,  of  $22, 185.68. 

ocnonnr-soBOOL  vuiids— fbhcipal. 

School  fiind  proper,  being  8  per  cent  won 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  puolio 
bnds  in  the  State,  one-sixth  part  ex- 
cepted  :. $618,883^96 

Sarplas  revenue,  being  a  portion  of  the 
money  received  by  m  State  from  the 
General  Government,  under  an  act  ofCon- 
gress  providing  for  the  distribnlion  of  the 
sarplas  revenue  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  act  of  the  Legislature,  March  4,  1687, 
made  a  part  of  the  conunon-scbool  ftind .        88S,6Bt  89 

College  fund,  being  one-sixth  pari  of  the  8 
per  ceoL  fhnd,  orlj^aUj  required  lay  act 
of  Congress  to  be  devoted  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  State  ool- 
lessor  university 166,618  8S 

Semi  nary  fhnd,  being  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  '*  seminarv  lands,  *  originally  do- 
nated to  the  State  bv  the  General  Govern- 
meat  for  the  fonnoing  and  support  of  a 
Bute  seminaiy 69,838  7SI 

Oonnty  ftmds,  created  by  act  of  Legislature, 
February  7, 1885,  which  provldea  that  the 
teachers  should  not  receive  ttom  the  pnb- 
Uc  Amd  more  than  luUf  the  amount  due 
them  for  services  rendered  the  preceding 
year,  aid  that  the  surplus  should  const^ 
tate  the  principal  of  the  new  ftind,  to  be 
called  the  '*  County  School  Fund  *' 848,985  75 

Township  ftinds,  being  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  16th  section  in  each  con- 
erenlonal  township  of  the  State,  the  same 
having  been  donated  to  the  State  for  com- 
mon-school purposes,  by  act  of  Congress, 
in  1818 :. 7? 4,868,655  01 

Total  common-flchool  Ainda  of  the  State, 
September  80, 1879 $6,889,948  06 

There  are  in  the  State  5,851.41  miles  of 
completed  and  classified  railroads,  the  aggre- 
gate cost  of  which  is  reported  at  $225,529,- 
271.31,  or  abont  $42,264.48  per  mile.  The 
total  capital  stock  of  the  companies  is : 

Preferred  stock $8,165.199  98 

Common  stock 181,970,864  60 

Bonded  debt 111,456,825  97 

Floatfaigdebt 8,880,178  96 

Total $954,912,668  46 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  completed  and 
classified  railroads  are  as  follows : 

From  freight $30,074,694  49 

|Tom  passengers 10.155,164  06 

from  mails,  express,  and  mlsceUaneous.       9,907,660  67 

Total $48,287,498  U 

The  average  proportion  of  the  expenses  for 
ma'mtenance  and  operating,  to  he  deducted 


from  gross  earnings,  is  65.60  per  cent.    The 
average  gross  earnings  per  mile  per  annum    \ 
were  $8,108.06.    The  iiveragc  nat  earnings  per 
mile  were  $2,780.18. 

There  has  been  a  very  general  refusal  or 
neglect  on  the  part  of  railroad  companies  to 
obey  the  laws  fixing  maximum  rates  for  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  merchandise,  and 
intended  to  prevent  ui\just  discriminations. 
Governor  Palmer,  in  his  last  message,  devotes 
much  attention  to  this  subject.    He  says : 

In  my  judgment  the  existing  laws,  intended  to 
regulate  the  duties  and  define  the  obligations  of 
common  carriers  by  railway,  will  not  accomplish 
the  object  desired,  for  the  reason,  among  others, 
that  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  based  upon  the 
wide-spread  misconception  of  the  true  relation  of 
tiuit  cmss  of  public  agents  to  the  people,  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  that  misconception,  the  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  owners  and  managers  of 
railway  fines  are  confused  .and  weakened  by  assum- 
ing that  the  ownership  and  management  of  railway 
lines  and  the  receipt,  transportation,  and  delivery 
of  passengers  and  freights  for  hire,  which  constitutes 
the  business  of  a  common  carrier,  are  so  inseparable 
that  they  are  necessarily  parts  of  the  same  general  - 
business,  while,  in  the  nature  of  things,  ana  iVom 
the  force  of  practices  that  now  extensive] v  prevail  on 
many  lines  of  railwa^r,  they  are  essentially  different 
pursuits ;  and  regulations  intended  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  one  liave  no  fitness  or  proper  applica- 
tion to  the  other. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  only  means  that  will  afford 
the  country  the  relief  demanded  is,  to  invite  and 
encourage  competition^  on  all  the  railroads  in  the 
State,  between  the  carriers  that  own  or  control  them, 
and  others  who  upon  just  compensation  to  be  made 
for  the  use  of  the  roads  and  their  appurtenances,  and 
for  the  fixed  faoilitles  needed,  may  choose  to  engage 
in  the  business.  If  the  monopoly  of  the  business 
on  any  of  the  imf>ortant  lines  of  railroad  was  taken 
from  the  corporation  that  owns  the  road,  the  effect 
would  soon  be  perceived  in  the  inoreasoa  facilities 
for  transportation  and  cheaper  rates.  It  is  because 
competition  is  not  now  possible,  that  railroad  man- 
agers discriminate  between  localities  and  individ- 
uals, but,  if  the  legal  right  of  others  to  engage  in 
business  on  the  railroads  of  the  State  were  once  es- 
tablished by  law,  the  mere  existence  of  the  right 
would  constantly  and  favorably  influence  their  con- 
duct, though  the  right  of  competition  secured  to  in- 
dividuals by  the  law  might  never  be  exerdsed. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  break  up  the  monopoly  of 
the  use  of  their  own  railroad  lines  by  common  car- 
riers, and,  if  possible,  to  separate  the  ownership  of 
railroad  property  from  the  prosecution  of  that  busi- 
ness, that  the  Constitutional  Convention  adopted 
the  10th,  the  12th,  and  the  lith  sections  of  the  11th 
article  of  the  constitution. 

These  constitutional  provisions  are  intended  to 
establish  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  be- 
tween the  ownership  of  railroads  and  the  prosecution 
of  the  business  of  oommon  carriers  by  the  same  per- 
sons or  corporations ;  that  railroads  ore  public  high- 
ways, in  which  the  public  have  rights,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  to  use  them  for  the  transportation 
of  their  persons  and  property,  subject  only  to  regu- 
lations to  be  provided  by  law :  that  the  property  of 
railroad  corporations  may  be  taken  by  the  State  for 
public  uses  to  ^ive  effect  to  its  own  policy ;  and  the 
proper  conclusion  from  these  sections,  and  from  the 
whole  scope  of  that  portion  of  the  constitution  which 
refers  to  railroads,  is,  that  the  policy  intended  to  be 
supported  is,  to  break  up  the  monopoly  of  the  carry- 
ing business,  which  the  owners  and  managers  of 
railroads  have  secured,  and  make  the  lines  of  rail- 
roads free  to  commerce,  subject  only  to  the  rights  of 
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the  corporations  and  individaals  to  whom  they  be-  swear  that,  notwithstanding  any  opinii'ii  he 
long  to  demand  oonipengation  for  their  use,  and  then  ^lay  entertain,  he  can  try  the  case  iuipartiallj. 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  used.  The  ^  rV.^  ^„4.„ki;«i  «,i,i;*^,  «„i  •^♦w;«»:«««  „^««  *i^ 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  State  constitution  U,  ^:  i?  establish  additional  restnctions  upon  the 
that  railways  are  highways,  and  that,  considered  right  of  accnsed  persons  to  demand  contin- 
alone  in  that  character,  they  belong  to  the  public,  nances.  6.  To  make  death  the  penalty  of  niur- 
Bubject  to  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  8ute.  der ;  and,  6.  Abolish,  or  greatly  restrict,  the 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  theory  of  the  consti-  Executive  authority  to  grant  pardons,  imd 
tution,  thus  presented,  concedes  to  the  owners  of  V  ,7  V  i.  "^""^'^'X  j  Q  ,  "  imiMv*io,  ouu 
raihoads  the  right  to  oompensaUon  for  the  use  of  whoUy  take  from  that  department  the  power 
their  roads,  to  the  AiU  extent  that  its  use  may  bo  to  commute  the  death-penalty  to  imprisoDmeDt 
required  or  taken,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  the  General  for  the  life  of  the  person  convicted,  or  for  acr 
Assembly  to  prescribe  rules  under  whicli  carriers  will  ^i^^^  term."  He  deprecates  any  such  sweep- 
be  authorized  to  place  upon  any  of  the  railroads  of  i__  ^v„«„«-  :«  *i,«  «J;of;««  ..^aJL  ^r*\^i^^ 
the  State  a  deflnitS  numlJer  of  engines  and  carriages  U^ff  changes  in  the  existing  order  of  things, 
to  make  stated  trips  from  and  to  certain  points,  to  Governor  Oglesby  was  inaugurated  on  Ihe 
move  at  an  established  rate  of  speed,  to  use  the  ap-  18th  of  January,  1878,  but  a  few  days  lat^r 
purtenances  of  the  road,  and  the  fixed  facilities  pro-  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  and 

jM?.^.  ^y /5.%^'Pf~H^?»  ^'liJ't/'fif^^^  resigned,  Lieutenant-Governor  Beveridge  sue- 

facilities  at  different  and  convenient  points  along  the  ^^^f;„„  J.^  xl  ^  t?^«««*;„«.  «t.«;« 

line,  all  to  be  governed  by  such  equal  and  proper  needing  to  the  Executive  chair, 
regulationa  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  corporation.        According  to  the  census  of  1670,  there  were 

But  the  exclusive  right  of  railroad  corporations  to  10,329,952  acres  of  improved  land,  6,061,578 

carry  on  the  business  of  common  carriers  on  their  of  woodland,   and   1,491,881  of  other  unim- 

riers  engage  in  business  on  their  lines,  oontinne  to  f  920,606,846;  of  farmmg  implements  and  ma- 
prosecute  the  same  business,  but  upon  the  highway  chinery,  $84,676,687 ;  total  amount  of  wages 
of  commerce  in  which  they  are  interested  as  owners,  paid  during  the  year,  including  value  of  board 
they,  while  employed  in  the  office  and  duty  of  car-  $22,888,767 :  total  estimated  value  of  all  farm 
™l'^\trnX!Sn'';*,?A"ih,  important  Pro^nctioi.'S  includiag  bettements  and  .ddi- 
subject,  it  is  due  to  myself  that  I  should  siy  that  ^><^^8  to  stock,  $210,860,586  ;  orchard  prcd- 
the  interosts  of  the  country  demand  that  the  power  nets,  $8,671,789 ;  produce  of  market-garde£d, 
claimed  by  private  persons  and  corporations  to  con-  $766,992 ;  forest  products,  $1,087,144 ;  home 
trol  aU  ;h«.«P**  lJS?Jjf,^^f«^^""«J>etween  the  manufactures,  $1,408,016;  animals  slaughtered 
remotest  points  on  the  oontment,  and  the  great  ccn-  ^»  „^i  j  ivx.  «i«,^il*^«  *KA^7^  q^aa  .  ««!.?*  .^/«ii 
tres  of  commerce  and  trade,  caiinot  be  iSnger  en-  ^J^  *^i^  ^f '  f,^"n^Slf  L?o  ^'ti?*^^* '  ^*'°.®«  tti 
durod.  live-stock,  $149,766,698.    There  were  853,T38 

In  the  infan^  of  the  system,  when  railroads  were  horses,  86,076  mules  and  asses,  640,821  milch- 

merely  subordinates  to  the  natural  lines  of  transpor-  cows,  19,766   working-oxen,    1,066,499  other 

totion,  and  their  only  oompetitore  for  business  were  cattle,   1,668,286  sheep,  and  2,708,848  swine. 

ttn^SVe'd  t  C^c^5^?^or  "t^larrn'^ll^^^  The  chief  productions^^^^^^^ :  10,188:207  bushels 

them,  that  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  relations  of  spring,  and  19,996,198  of  winter  wheat; 

they  now  bear  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  They  2,466,678  of  rye ;  129,921,896  of  Indian-corn ; 

have  superseded  the  rivers  and  the  lakes,  and,  like  42,780,861  of  oats ;  2,480,400  of  barley ;  168,862 

them,  must  be  made  free,  subject  to  no  other  burdens  ^f  buckwheat:   116,864  of  peas  and  beans; 

than  such  as  are  necessary  to  compensate  those  that  -tntxAA  mm  t-:„t!  «*v^  qoo  aai  J:^  — .^^*  ^  ♦-♦^^ . 

own  them ;  and  no  systei  of  regulations  which  con-  J5»?«t\l^^  ^V^h  "^^  ^^^'^tL^l^T^^^  potato^; 

cedes  the  unfounded  claim  of  railroad  corporations,  10,486  lbs.  of  dover-seed;  168,464  of  grass-seed; 

that  are  also  engaged  in  business  as  common  carriers,  280,048  of  flax  seed;  2,747,889  tons  of  bar; 

to  the  exclusive  use  oftheir  lines  for  their  own  busi-  6,249,274  pounds   of  tobacco:    6,789,249  of 

ness,  will,  or  can  bo  effectual  to  prevent  the  abuses,  ^     |   86,088,406  of  butter;  1,161,108  of  cheese: 

unjust  discriminations,  and  extortions,  under  which  ^^^  aoo    *•  ^^^^^  ^  nt\A^iM*    c  a         Vo^ oh*  ^e 

thS  people  have  suffer^  so  much,  and  of  which  they  104,082  ot  hops ;  2,204,606  of  flax ;  186,878  of 

BO  justly  complain.  maple  sugar;  1,647,178  of  honey;  46,262  of 

wax ;  1,960,478  gallons  of  sorghum,  and  10,878 

Governor  Palmer  in  his  message  also  alluded  of  maple  molasses,  and  9,268,645  gallons  of 

to  the  popular  belief  that  crime  and  disorder,  milk  sold. 

especifluly  in  large  cities,  were  on  the  increase,  The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
and  said  that  important  changes  in  the  admin-  lishments  was  12,697,  employing  2,880  steam- 
istration  of  justice  had  been  suggested  as  a  eugines  of  78,091  horse-power,  and  628  water- 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things.  lie  says:  wheels  of  12,698  horse-power,  and  82,979 
*^  The  changes  most  frequently  insisted  upon  hands,  of  whom  78,046  were  males  above 
may  be  stated  to  be :  1.  The  abolition  of  the  16 ;  6,717  females  above  16,  and  8,217  yoatb. 
grand-jury  system,  and  the  substitution,  for  an  The  capital  invested  amounted  to  $94,868,057; 
indictment,  of  an  accusation  to  be  preferred  by  wages  paid  during  the  year,  $31,100,244; 
the  law  officers  of  the  State.  2.  To  take  from  value  of  materials,  $127,600,077;  products, 
parties  charged  with  crimes  the  right  to  a  $206,620,672. 

change  of  venue,    8.  To  disallow  challenges       There  were  506  newspapers  and  periodicals, 

to  persons  upon  Uie  ground  of  an  opinion  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  1,722,641,  and 

formed  upon  information  obtained  from  printed  issuing   118,140,492   copies  annually.    There 

publications,   or,   as  some    propose,   without  were  89  daily,   circulation  166,400;   10  tri- 

regard  to  the   source  whence  the  informa-  weekly,  circulation  40,570 ;  4  semi-weekl v,  oir- 

tion  is  acquired,  if  the  proposed  juror  will  culation  2,950;  864  weekly,  circulation  890,- 
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918;  11  semi-monthly,  circulation  107,900;  72 
monthly,  circulation  490,808;  2  bi-monthly, 
circulation  11,000;  3  quarterlies,  circulation 
12,000. 

The  total  number  of  libraries  was  13,670, 
containing  8,823,914  volumes.  Of  these,  9,865, 
with  2,399,869  volumes,  were  private,  and  3,705, 
with  924,545  volumes,  other  than  private,  in- 
clading  79  circulating  libraries  containing  75,352 
volume^. 

The  namber  of  religious  organizations  of  all 
denominations  was  4,298,  having  3,459  edifices, 
with  1,201,408  sittings,  and  property  valued 
&t  $22,664,283.  The  leading  denominations 
were : 


DENOMINATIOXS. 


BapUat 

Cbrbtian 

Gon:n%gaU(mal. 

Latbenn. 

Methodist 

Presbyterian 

Boman  Catholic 

United  Brethren  In  Christ. 


Sitting*. 


181,454 

85,175 

66,187 

74,801 

856,678 

184,849 

186,900 

17,995 


INDIA,  BRrriBH,  a  dependency  of  Great 
Britain  in  Asia.  In  extent  and  population  it 
is  about  equal  to  the  Continent  of  Europe  with- 
out the  Kussian  Empire.  Measuring  about 
1,900  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  some  1,500 
miles  from  east  to  west,  it  has  a  total  area  of 
1,556,990  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  205,91 2,000,  the  number  of  persons  to  the 
square  mile  varying  from  600,  in  some  parts 
of  Oade  and  the  lower  provinces,  to  10  in  some 
of  the  hill  districts ;  two-fifths  of  the  country 
(646,147  square  miles,  with  46,245,888  inhab- 
itants) consist  of  independent  native  states, 
whose  chiefs  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  are 
subject  to  its  control.    The  remaining  three- 


fifths  comprise  British  India  proper,  with  an 
area  of  910,853  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  159,660,000  inhabitants.  British  India  proper 
is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  eight 
provinces.  The  term  '^  presidency,'^  which  is 
applied  to  the  provinces  or  governments  of 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  is  no  longer  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and 
positively  misleads  in  the  case  of  Bengal.  It 
is  a  relic  of  the  time  when  the  three  settle- 
ments of  Fort  William,  Fort  St.  George,  and 
Bombay,  each  under  the  authority  of  a  presi- 
dent, may  be  said  to  have  comprised  the  wholo 
of  the  British  possessions  in  India.  Its  use 
now  frequently  leads  to  the  mistaken  opinion 
that  British  India  is  still  divided  into  three 
presidencies,  whereas  it  comprises  eight  prov- 
inces, each  under  its  own  civil  government, 
and  each  entirely  independent  of  the  others. 
The  eight  provinces  are :'  1.  Bengal ;  2.  North- 
western Provinces;  8.  Puiyab;  4.  Central  Prov- 
inces; 5.  Onde;  6.  British Burmah ;  7.  Madras; 
8.  Bombay.  To  these  must  bo  added  the  prov- 
inces of  Mysore  (inclusive  of  the  little  state  of 
Coorg),  Hyderabad,  and  Sinde,  which,  though 
contributing  to  the  revenue  of  India,  are  gov- 
orned  on  the  English  system.  The  supreme 
Oovemment  in  India  consists  of  the  Viceroy 
or  Governor-General,  aided  by  a  Council  of 
five  members,  besides  the  commander-in-chief. 
Its  business  is  conducted  in  five  separate  de- 
partments: Financial,  Home,  Foreign,  Military, 
and  Public  Works.  Madras  and  Bombay  are 
under  governors;  Bengal,  the  Northwestern 
Provinces,  and  the  Pn^Sab,  under  lieutenant- 
governors  ;  the  Central  Provinces,  Oude,  and 
British  Burmah,  under  chief  commissioners. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  several  prov- 
inces are,  accoraing  to  the  latest  official  pub- 
lication,* as  follows : 


codntrhs. 


CooTK  And  Kjsore 

Hyderabftd.. 

Bnf^al 

Northwestern  ProvlnceB. 

Pmriab 

Centnl  Provinces 

Onde. 

Britith  Bannah 

Madrts 

Bombay 

Slnde. 


British  India. 
KatiTc  States. 


CapiUli. 


Bangalore,  Merrara. . 
Oamraotee,  Akohah. 

Calcutta 

Allahabad 

Lahore 

Naffpoor. 

LacKnow 

Rani^oon ,.. 

Madras 

Bomha 
Hyderal 


y 

tlMd.. 


SqwraMllM. 


17,885  f 
900,784 
88,890 
95,768 
83,899 
94.060 
93,679 
141,113 
87,639 
54,408 


Tlie  population  of  the  chief  towns,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  accounts,  was  as  follows : 


910.RS3 
046,147 


Popolatlfl 


6,289,603 

40,852,960 
80,086,898 
17,593.916 

7,987,476 
11,830,747 

9.392.813 
80,857.890 
11.098,519 

1,7«S,6B4 


169,606.948 
46.945,888 


CalcntU 616J249 

Bombay (M6,686 

Hyderabad 400,000 

Madras 895.440 

Locknow 934,779 

Jama 984,189 

Scares 900,000 

?elM 189,406 

Jwdpore. 150,000 

Xoorshedabad 146,963 

B«K)da 140,000 


Banf^lore 189,000 

Ahroedabad 130,000 

Agra. 195,969 

Barellly 111,389 

Na/fpoor 111,931 

Cawnpoor 106,796 

Bhurtpoor 100.000 

Dhar 100,000 

FvBibad 100,000 

Masnilpatam 100,000 


YEARS. 

Inooinfl. 

Expend]  tons. 

iorplot  or  Dcfldt. 

I860 

£49,969.091 
60,901,081 
51,413,685 
49,976,503 
48.7n.000 

£53,407.834 
58,389,096 
49,980.606 
47.976,600 
48,584.000 

-  £4,144.618 

1870. 

-  9.480.945 

1871 

+  1.483.990 

1879 

-«-  9,700.000 

1878. 

+     937.000 

The  revenne  and  expenditure  of  British  In- 
dia, from  1868  to  1873,  was  as  follows : 


*  All  the  flsmres  are  taken  fh>m  the  **Sfall8tlcal  Ta- 
bles relatlnsr  to  the  coloiii«il  and  other  poaBosslonB  of  the 
United  KInedom.  Part  XIV.,  1869"  (London,  1871).  except 
the  population  of  Kadme,  which  is  that  of  the  official  cen- 
rae  of  1871.  The  fltnii'M  given  in  another  official  pnhli- 
cation,  the  **  Statement  exhibltini;  the  Moral  nnd  Materini 
Prospneaa  and  Oondltlon  of  India,  daring  the  Year  186S-'09.'* 
can  partly  not  be  harmonixed  with  the  flgnres  of  our  table. 
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Dr.  G.  Smith,  in  the  work,  "The  Native  gard  to  caste,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  Goowo 

Christians  of  India  as  a  Community  and  a  would  gkdly  break  off  from  the  syitem,  and  that  ht 

Church,"    reprinted    from    the    BHtuh    and  tnes  to  lead  his  follower  to  do  so,  but,  that  h«  hu 

iT     .    *      Ac^/iiixucvx    ^J^v^u       ,?«»riv       /.       /  succeeded  in  accomphshing  his  purpiige,  may  le 

Jforeig^n  Jivangelieal  Meview  (1871),  estimates  doubted.    On  one  occasion  two  of  his  disciples  c«me 

the  aggregate  population  of  India  at  212,850,-  to  Loodiana,  and,  while  there,  ate  and  smoked  with 

000,  of  whom  160,000,000  are  Hindoos;  2,500,-  Christians,  because  they  had  been  told  to  do  so  by 

000  Sikhs;   Buddhists  and  Fains,  5,000,000;  the  Gooroo. 

Mohammedans,    30,000,000  ;    aborigines   and  The  sect  referred  to  above  is  said  to  be  in 

outcasts,     14,000,000;    Parsees,    85,000,000;  the  territories  of  the  Mahar^ah  of  Putteeak 

Jews,  15,000;   Christians,  1,260,000;  Protes-  From  the  last  educational  report  of  the  prov- 

tants,   850,000 ;   Catholics,  760,000 ;   Syrians,  fnce  of  Oude  it  appears  that  a  much  greater 

185,000 ;  Armenians  and  Greeks,  5,000.*  interest  is  shown  in  education  by  the  Moham- 

The  public  debt  in  March,  1871,  amounted  medans  than  by  the  Hindoos.    The  Moham- 

to  £111,542,208,  the  interest  on  which  was  medans  in  Oude  are  only  one-tenth  of  the  pop- 

^^7210,175.  ulation,  yet  there  are  in  the  province  13,918 

Ihe  imports  and  exports,  from  1869  to  1871,  Mohammedan  pupils,  and  only  40,855  Hindoos. 

^^^^'          The    officiating  chief  commissioner  remarks 

that  enormous  educational  work  remains  to  be 
done,  95  out  of  every  100  hoys  "growing  up 


YEARS. 


1869 
1970 

18m 


InpoftiL 


£47,180,000 
46,880,000 


^fiiQlSSS      ^^  ignorance."    Of  the  school-masters,  ooe- 


68,510,000 


88^868^000  I    67,818,000  fourth  are  Mohammedans.    There  are  81  girls' 

The  total  numbers  and  tonnage  of  all  vessefs  !f''°°''^  ™^"  ^''mT'™^  T^  ^' tiVZ!u 

entered  at  ports  in  British  In^a  from  various  ^J  ^.^*"S  ^'"^^  "*  Mohapiinedans.   The  pop  U 

countries  were  18,848  vessels,  freighted  with  <>f  the  Zenj""*  Agency  have  increased  intJ,e 

2,981,864  tons.    The  total  number  Sd  tonnage  ^f  f"™  H  ^  140,  belonging  to  90  famriiw, 

o^  alf  vessels  cleared  in  British  India,  dui^g  "^  T^"™  "f  "«  Mohammedans     In  Benpd^ 

the  same  year,  were  14,248  vessels,  witi  S.It,-  S^*^*  f  l"*':'^'  ^>%  Mohammedans  are  qmte 

fmzitt  *  *"*^^'  28,08l vessel^  and  SruX^"" S^s^^'" Sudl^^^^^^ 

si'^wti:*?  sr  V?  ^r'^t  bXSi^^^'o^^  tSr  «a'm'm"ir;^i:; 

81,  18  <1,  was  6,089  miles.     The  aggregate  Entriice,  16 ;  first  arts,  2.    The  total  numbtr 

amount  expended  by  the  companies  on  the  •^"""^*"''  'y*  'V™  *"">.:    •'""  •■"i^" 

nnes  undertaken  by  [hem  was  aLut  £93,000,!  ^  4?if  .^^^^^                               "bTtTS 

for  guaranteed  interest  bem^^^^  excess  of  the  indiANA.    The  Republican  State  Gmveii. 

net  receipts.    The  number  of  post-offic^  and  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^  j^^l^  ^^  Indianapolis  on 

receivmg-houses,  m  1871,  was  nearly  6,000;  ^^^  ^g^  ^^  February,  to  nominate  candidates 

the  number  of  let^rs  ^^^°«^8PaPf"  ^^^  for  the  State  offices  and  for  presidential  ele.- 

through  the  post-office,  84,562,684 ;  the  rev-  ^        ^„^  ^^          .  ^  delegates  to  the  National 

enue,  £908,372.    The  number  of  miles  of  Gov-  Convention  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  in  May. 

ernment  telegraph-lmes  m  1871,  was  14,014 ;  ^he  State  ticket  was  as  follows :  For  Govern- 

the  number  of  offices,  205.    The  number  of  ^^^^^^j  r^^^^^^  ^  Browne;  Lieutenant- 

governmental  and  aided  colleges  and  schools,  Governor,  Leonidas  M.  Sexton;  Congressman 

in  1871,  was  26,147,  and  the  number  of  pupils  ^^  j          ^^^j^^^  g  q^    Secretary  of  State, 

attending  them  799,622                       ^r-.     „  W,  W.  Curry ;  Auditor  of  State,  ColonelJames 

The "AnnualReportoftheLoodianaMission"  j^  Wildman ;  Treasurer  of  State,  Major  John 

gives  the  following  account  of  some  Gooroos,  jy  Glover;  Reporter  of  Supreme  Court,  Colo- 

whom  the  writer,  a  missionary,  has  visited :  ^^^  j^^^^^^  Jj  gf^^j^ .  ^1^^^  of  Supreme  Court, 

Dunne  a  journer  which  extended  thirty  miles  to  Charles  SchoU ;  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 

«ie  southward  of  Loodiana  we  met  at  the  town  of  gtmction,  Benjamin  W.  Smith ;  Attomey-Gen- 

Bampoor  with  a  peculiar  company  of  Sikhs,  who  pro-  "^mv**,  a^wjwiu*        ^ui*ui  ,  acwi  u^j 

fesB  to  helicve  m  the  New  Testament  as  a  Divine  cal,  James  r,  Denny. 

revelation,  and  look  upon  Christ  as  the  immaculate  The  important  resolutions,  out  of  eighteen 
incarnation  of  the  Deity.  Their  Gooroo^  or  teacher,  composing  the  platform,  approve  of  the  Ku- 
seems  to  think,  or  at  least  he  teaches  hia  followers,  ti^x  Act;  express  gratitude  to  the  soldiers 
that  Christ  is  to  be  revealed  from  heaven  very  soon,  ^„ ^  „«:i™  „«5  «,;n:«„«^„„  *^  ^««  ♦i^oJi.  n*Ti. 
according  to  Matthew  xxiv.  and  xxv.,  and  Revela-  8?*^  ^^ilors,  and  willingness  to  pay  their  pen- 
tions  .xix.-xxii.;  but  that  Christ  will  be  revealed  Bions;  approve  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
in  his  own  (the  Gooroo' s)  person  I  This  sect  is  en-  Government ;  approve  of  economy  and  of  re- 
tirely  separate  from  the  other  Hindoo  sects,  and  is  duction  of  taxation ;  call  for  "  incidental  pro- 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  Christian  scot  by  the  people  tection"  for  Indiana  coal  and  iron;  approve 

around  them.    They  are  increasing  m  numbers,  and       «  "  {;     «  .,,._-.,      ^ \.Ji^^ni* 

the  Gooroo  mav yet  aoauire  a  considerable  number  O^,*?®  iinancial    policy  of  the  Govemment , 

of  followers,    they  profess  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  call  for  the  abolition  of  useless  offices  and  per- 

to  pray  to  God,  and  to  disregard  oaste  ties.    In  re-  quisites,  and  a  reduction  of  salaries ;  oppose 

*  For  the  reiiRion.  .utietlc.  of  indu  proper,  ^  As-  ^ona""?'  ot  pnhlic  lands  to  nulroads ;  dommd 

in7AL  CTCLOP.SDU  for  isn.  protection  for  immigrants  against  tne  capita- 
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tlon  taxes  of  seaboard  States;  approve  of  the  A  " straight-out^'  Democratic  Convention 
^^  exposures ''of  corrupt  officials,  and  denounce  was  held  at  Indianapolis  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
corruption  generally ;  approve  of  free  schools ;  tern  her,  at  which  a  full  State  ticket  was  put 
approve  of  Sie  efforts  of  working-men  to  '•*'  vin-  in  nomination,  and  resolutions  unanimously 
dicate  their  independence  of  class  subordina-  adopted  indorsing  the  action  of  the  National 
tion,"  and  declare  that  the  Republican  party  Convention  at  Louisville, 
is  the  only  party  thi^  will  help  them ;  and  in-  On  the  28th  of  February  a  convention  of 
stract  the  delegates  to  th^  National  Conven-  those  favoring  a  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  in- 
tioD  to  vote  for  Grant  and  Colfax.  toxicating  liquors  was  held  at  the  Capitol,  at 
The  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at  which  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 
Indianapolis  on  the  12th  of  June.  The  State  Be$olMd,  That  *^  we  hold  these  truths  to  he  self- 
officers  nominated  were  as  follows :  For  Gov-  evident,  that  all  men  are  created  e^ual ;  that  they 

ernor,  Thomas   A.  Hendricks;    Lieutenant-  ;"/S^r«^^f.*?'!f„^'!l!^''!iNirS?.iJ^"*°; 


Jolin  B.  Stoll;   Treasurer,  James  B.  Byen;    that  whenever  imj  low,  custom,  institution,  or  busi- 


na;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  Ed.  Price;  Be-  lawn,  toaholishit. 

porter  of  Supreme  Court,  John  C.  Robinson.  HetolMd,  That  on  this  basis  of  fundamental  truth, 

The  foUowing  platform  was  adopted :  \«  ^^}^  it  to  be  the  rieht  imd  duty  of  the  people  to 

^  '^                             '^  aboliah  and  forever  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  and 

Sesolved,  By  the  Democracy  of  Indiana  in  conven-  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  as  a  beverage,  and  their 

tion  assembled "  importation  from  foreign  countries. 

That  the  principles  of  the  Cincinnati  Libend  Be-  Jif^olv^,  That  every  such  evil  being  nuOum  in  m, 

pubUcan  Convention,  taken  in  connection  with  the  »  «^«  against  God  and  man,  is  beyond  the  power 

propositions  contained  in  Horace  Greeley's  letter  of  Government  to  remedy  by  any  provisions  but 


present  corrupt  Administration  of  the     prewnoin, 

•nmanfr.  A«n  at^nA  mfamOUS. 


Federal  Government  can  stand. 


jB«o/p«i,Thatwer©garditasunwiseandimprudent  J^^***?  That  we  fevor  all  measures  that  will 

to  place  two  tickets  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  ©ffeoj.  a  reform  m  the  financial  affairs  of  our  munioi- 

President  and  Vice-President  as  the  representatives  pal.  State  and  national  Governments,  and  favor  the 

of  these  principles,  as  the  division  of  its  trienda  abolition  of  the  offices  of  State  Agent  and  State 

would  insure  the  defeat  of  both,  and  it  is  therefore  Printer. 

the  fixed  conviction  of  this  convention  that  the  J^t^^  That  we  call  upon  all  the  good  citaens 
Democratic  Convention  to  assemble  in  Baltimore  in  of  Indiana,  whether  total  abstainera  or  not,  who 
July  should  adopt  the  nominees  of  the  Liberal  Be-  recoenize  the  terrible  iiyuries  inflicted  by  the  liquor- 
publican  Convention  instead  of  making  other  nomi-  traffic,  to  unite  with  us  for  its  overthrow,  and  to  se- 
Mtions  for  the  presidftnoy  and  vice-presidency  of  ^^^  thereby  peace,  order,  and  the  protection  of  per- 
the  United  States,  sons  and  property. 

Boohed,  That  the  delegates  appointed  from  this  At  an  adjourned  session  of  this  convention 

Sute  to  the  Baltimore  Convention  be,  and  they  are  ^^  the  8d  of  April,  a  full  ticket  of  State  of- 

iiereby,  instructed  to  vote  as  a  unit  upon  all  ques-  /s^«.,„  „«„  «,,^«i««*J;i 

tions,'in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  a  majority  noers  was  nommated. 

of  the  delegation.  The  State  election  took  place  on  the  8th  of 

Bnolved^  That' all  drainage  and  other  laws,  by  October.    The  whole  vote  cast  for  Governor 

which  the  owners  of  property  may  be  divested  of  numbered  877,917,  of  which  Hendricks,  Demo- 

theur  title  bv  arbitrary  Msessments  or  summary  pro-  ^5^^^.,  received  189,424;   Browne,  Republican, 

cess,  should  be  carefully  guarded,  so  as  to  protect  iqo  ofre     ■p;i«^«*.^«   ti«i—;«u*  ^«^»  TVo>.«r^y»*«* 

the  people  from  undue  oppression,  and  their^^prop-  J55'^l?  '„^^P^^V  s^^aight-out     Democrat, 

erty  from  being  taken  without  just  compensation  189 ;  Falkenburg,   Temperance  candidate,  28 ; 

ana  due  process  of  law:  and  that  all  laws  contra-  making  Hendricks^s  minority  over  all,   681. 

venmg  these  principles  should  be  promptly  repealed,  The  remainder  Of  the  officers  elected  were  the 

"FP^I^^^kru^n^s^^^^^^^                  by  their  Republican nominees^with t^^^^^ 

patriotism  and  courage  in  the  great  rebellion  of  1861,  Sapenntendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Milton 

pre.<»erved  the  life  of  the  nation  and  made  our  public  B.  Hopkins,  who  was  the  Democratic  candi- 

domaia  valuable :  therefore—  date.    At  the  presidential  election  on  the  5th 

^^»«i,  That  we  demand  for  ewjh  of  the  IM^^  of   November,   851,198  votes  were  cast,   of 

of  the  public  lands— not  heretofore  entered,  or  given  186,144 ;  Greeley  and  Brown,  165,687 ;  O'Oonor 

sway  by  a  Bopublican  Congress  to  nulroad  corpora-  and  Adams,  1,417 ;  Orant  and  Wilson's  mcgor- 

tions— to  be  theirs  absolutely,  without  reqmrmg  ity  over  all,  21,090.     The  State  Legislature  of 

ww*'52S\~'.^^'t-  ^"*T  ^l^^^'r?^-  In A  ♦!,«*  1873  contains  27  Republicans  and  23  Demo- 

Keaolved,  That  justice  and  equality  demand  that  ^.^^^  .     4.1,^  a/v««*^  ««;i  ka  T9/>,.nT>i;A«»o  -«;i 

«n  soldier^  who  enlisted  in  the  military  service  of  o^ats  in  the  Senate,  and  54  Republicans  and 

the  eountiy  during  the  war  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  46  Democrats  m  the  Honse  of  Representatives. 

^ho  have  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  Republican  majority  on  joint  ballot,  12. 

shall  have  a  bounty  granted  to  them  by  Congress  in  ^  special   session  of  the  Legislature  was 

Sani^tlSlTCXeXSj^^Z:?^  «P«n«d  at  the  capital  on  the  Uth  of  Noven,- 

or  a  longer  period.  ber,  at  which  considerable  miBcellaneous  busi- 
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ness  was  disposed  of,  and  mQch  more  set  on  brought  about,  all  discontent  disappeaisj  they  chee^ 

foot    Oliver  P.  Morton  was  reelected  to  the  au"horir^"trereb*°^^                                       at* 

United  States  Senate,  and  the  State  was  re-  JLpTU^BugjJeValTthe'proviiionsT^^^ 

distncted   for  both  legislative  and  congres-  sential  to  an  efficient  Bvstem,  but  without  the  Mo¥- 

sional  representation.    The  bill  apportioning  ing  no  system  will  proDably  prove  efficient: 

members  of  the  Leirislature  among  the  differ-  i-  ^  *«ir  and  real  repreaenution  upon  the  board 

ent  district  gave  much  dissatisfaction  to  the  -^^^^^^^f^t^^^''<^^'^^^^"'<^«^- 

Democratic  mmonty,  ana  it  was  aeclareo  that  2,  Voting^placea  so  numerous,  and  the  predncis 

it  gave  80  members  of  the  Senate  to  184,000  ao  email,  in  reapect  to  the  voting  population,  tbat  all 

voters  in  certain  portions  of  the  State;  and  who  offer  to  vote  raav  be  knov^ibv  the  people  of  the 

only  20  to  186,000  voters  in  other  portions,  neighborhood,  aa  well  aabv  the  officere. 

^^A    «««:.».»^«Ro   •»a»«Ka«<.  ^f  ♦Ua  U/xnoA  ♦/x  5.  A  reasonable  penod  of  reaidcnce  m  the  election 

?S?.!S?*^!^  ^^  members  of  the  House  to  p^^^  ^  ^  quafiflcaUon  to  vote,  eo  that  person. 

184,000  voters,  ana  41  members  to  loO,OUU.  may  not  pretend  a  reatdenoe  not  real,  in  fraua  of  tlie 

A  written  protest  against  the  act  was  made  law. 

by  the  minority  in  the  following  terms :  You  will  find  an  amendment  of  the  second  article 

of  the  oonetitution  necesaajy  to  enable  the  "Lwi- 

1.  That  in  our  opinion  the  said  act  is  a  deliberate  lature  to  prescribe  such  period  of  residence.  The 
fraud  and  imposition  upon  the  rights  and  privilegea  constitution  wisely  provides  for  ita  own  amendmeot, 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  by  a  convenient  and  economical  proceeding,  which 

2.  Because  said  act  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  sap  renders  it  imnecesaenr  to  Uirow  upon  the  peoi>le  the 
the  very  foundation  of  representative  government  ozpenae  of  a  convention,  and  avoida  the  possibilitf 
by  denjing  equal  and  fair  representation  to  the  of  changes  not  desired  by  them. 

people  m  the  General  Assembly.  4.  The  exclusion  of  money,  as  an  influence  snd 

8.  Because  it  is  a  shameful  violation  of  that  Amer«  power,  fVom  the  elections.     If  in  the  contest  for 

ican  doctiine  that  comes  down  A*om  the  Sevolutlon,  power  money  shall  become  stronger  than  the  people. 

that  taxation  and  representation  go  hand  in  hand.  we  will  have  the  worst  government  possible.    It  v  ill 

4.  Because  said  act  is  an  infamy,  passed  at  the  be  a  reproach  to  ua  all  when  wealth  can  buy  what 

bidding  of  an  unscrupulous  partisan  influence,  and  the  loftiest  talent  and  the  purest  virtue  cannot  at- 

cannot  be  defended  upon  any  principle  of  common  tain. 

right,  and  was  passed  with  indecent  haste  under  the  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 

pressure  of  the  previous  question^  so  that  debate  was  subject  of  representative  reform,  which,  during  the 

prevented  and  no  opportunity  afforded  to  expose  ita  last  ten  years,  has  been  advocated  by  some  of  the 

glaring  defects.  best  minds,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  oountir,  and 

6.  Because  said  act  is  a  plain  and  palpable  viola-  is  now  undergoing  the  test  of  experience.    I  desire 

tion  of  the  constitution  of  the  8tate  of  Indiana,  to  make  this  the  more  emphatic,  because  in  this 

which  requires  that  Senators  and  Representatives  in  State  it  seems  yet  to  be  regarded  aa  right  and  proper 

the  General  Assembly  shall  be  apportioned  among  for  the  majority  to  deny  to  the  minority  even  that 

the  several  counties  according  to  the  number  of  in-  representation  which  an  apportionment  based  i:pon 

habitants  under   the  enumeration  made   bv   law,  population  and  contiguity  of  counties  would  ^ve. 

which  provision  of  the  constitution  is  wholly  dis-  Bepreaentative  reform  rests  upon   the  proposition 

regarded  and  violated  by  the  said  act,  and  is,  there-  tbat  minorities  of  constituencies  should  nave  a  rtp- 

fore,  null  and  void.  resentation  as  nearly  in  proportion  to  numbers  aa 

A             .11.      xi.       vMi              J                      •  niay  be  practicable.    All  the  citixena  contribute  to 

Among  the  other  bills  passed  was  one  rais-  tjje  burdens  of  government,  and  should  yield  obedi- 

ing  the  salary  of  the  Governor  to  $8,000  a  ence  to  the  laws,  and  it  is  just,  equal,  and  fair,  that 

year.    Bills  were  introduced  regulating  the  all  ehould  be  represented.                                   . 

charges  of  railroads,  establishing  a  new  school  The  advantages  of  this  reform  are  obvious.  Po  jti- 

.  ^           J               \                         J.'       ^      A.X.  cal  asperities  would  be  modified ;  local  satimcticn 

system,  and  proposing  a  convention  for  the  ^ould  be  produced;  the  temptation  to  corruption 

amendment  of  the  State  constitntion.      ISn-  and  bribery  at  elections  would  be  gnyatly  remoTed ; 

merons  petitions  were    received,  calling  for  and  security  and  pemanency  would  be  given  to  the 

legislation  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  influence  and  power  of  the  minority,  thus  securing  • 

liquors,  anhmendinj- the  divorce  laws.  S^t^?„7«&rrhTtMttf^^^^^^ 

The  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  be-  njore  for  the  people  and  less  for  party, 

gaa  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  1878,  _,         . ,.     ,  .  ^    *  ^.    e»  *     *  xi.       i  „f 

and  a  few  days  later  Governor  Hendriclcs  was  ,^The  public  debt  of  tlie  State  at  the  end  of 

inaugurated.    Governor  Baker  in  his  final  mes-  *«  yt*L-"S^""'**^  to  $4,660,980.87,  of  ^hKh 

saffe  made  various  recommendations,  among  f8,9(K,906.2B  consisted  of  non-negotiable  .oods 

others  that  it  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  i^"«1.„*?„'^«  ^\^^  I"?^-  ^^  ^^  J"^2!'i^: 
people  whether  a  convention  shall  bo  held  for  $32,869.99  consists  of  four  per  cent  Sute 
the  revision  of  the  constitution.  In  his  inaii-  rtofk*  '^f^fd  under  the  adjustment  of  184., 
gural  address  Governor  Hendricks  recommend-  ">*  **l°^"„-^l*^®  per  cent  stocks  of  the  same 
ed  reform  in  the  election  laws,  and  in  the  rep-  ^«>t« !  f^^^;^  «''"'l*if ,**^  ^  ^"  loan  iMoed 
resentation  of  the  people  in  the  General  As-  ™<5«  ^^Sl'^S^"^  "^  ^•®?*-  r^*  '■*'."".  f'.!j 
semblr  He  said-  *^"*  $560,000,  consists  of  the  principal  «na 
_,  ,'  ,  '  ,  ^.  .  interest  of  old  bonds  issued  prior  to  1841,  the 
.pl'i:ilSi;;tror^£fvr„t?ttSSn'?2:'^r^''p''.:  payment  of  which  w.s  Fovidedforbysnaci 
nor  protect  the  votes  of  the  people.  Our  elections  passed  at  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislatnrc 
must  not  become  a  reproach.  Their  reault  must  ex-  in  December.  There  was  in  the  Treastirt  rn 
press  the  will  of  the  people.  Our  system  must  be  November  1,  1871,  the  sum  of  $1,036,288.65, 
made  so  efficient  aa  to  guarantee  purity  in  the  con-  ^^  ^^^  ^j,^  g^^^l  ^^r  ending  October  81, 
duct  and  manajjement  of  the  elections,  and  also  to  -^p.^  ,  i^^A:^*„  „,«»i  «q  AKt\  krq  oo  .  thp  ex- 
inspire  and  establish  public  confidence.  When  the  1872,  the  receipts  were  $2,460,6o8.22 ,  tne  ex 
people  know  that  a  political  result  has  beenfau-ly  penses  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  ^^f.ooi,- 
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201.85,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of 
$763,356.87.  On  the  15th  of  October,  the 
school  revenue,  amonnting  to  $885,052.50,  was 
apportioned  among  the  several  counties,  which 
allowed  tifty-two  cents  to  each  of  the  681,447 
chlldreu  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one  in  th^  State. 

There  ore  about  8,600  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  State,  consisting  of  the  following  lines  and 
short  branches  connected  with  them : 

MOm. 

CIiic{nn«tl&  Indlanapolts 80 

Cincinoati,  Sicbmona  A  Fort  Wairne OS 

Cleveiaod,  Golambns,  dnclanatl  a  Indiaoapolif 66 

Dotroit  Eel  River  A  Dlinots 110 

ETansrUe  A  CrawfordsviUe laS 

EranevUle, Terra Haote  ^Chicago 64 

Fort  Wayne,  Jackaon  &  Saginaw 60 

Forte  Wayne,  Hande  A  Cincmnatl 109 

Grand  Rwida  *  Indiana 66 

Indiana  Nortb  &  Sonth. 15 

ladlanapolis,  Bloomf ngton  A  Weatem 75 

Indiaoapolia,  dnclDnati  &  LaDiyette 200 

Indiaoapolla  &  Vincennea 117 

Indianapolis  ^8t  Loaia 76 

Indianapolis.  Pern  A  Chicago 161 

'  Jetreiyonvllle,  Madison  &  Indianapolis 235 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Soathern 185 

Lafliye  ttc  A  Chicaso 60 

Lo?ansport,  Crawior JSTiile  &  Soathweatem . , 02 

LoaiBvUlo,  New  Albanj  A  Clxlcago 288 

Michigan  Central 60 

Ohio  A  If  isslaeippL 225 

Peninsular 80 

Pttt<ibargr,  Cincinnati  &  8t  Lonls 450 

Pittabai^,  Fort  Wayne  A  Chicago 165 

St.  Loals,  Terre  Haute  A  Indtanapolia 75 

Toledo,  Wabash  A  Western 155 

White  Water  Valley 68 

The  N'orthem  Penitentiarj,  at  Michigan  Oity, 
has  had  an  average  of  814  inmates  during  the 
year.  On  the  18th  of  July  the  chair-shop  of 
the  institation  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  has 
been  rebailt  at  an  expense  of  $7,250.  The 
total  receipts  of  the  institation  for  the  year 
were  $46,841.81,  ordinary  expenses,  $42,868.94, 
making  the  profits  of  the  year  $5,972.87. 

The  IIoQse  of  Refuge,  at  Plainfield,  con- 
tained on  the  1st  of  January,  1878,  191  in- 
mates, 64  of  whom  were  admitted  during  the 
year.  This  institution  has  a  farm,  a  chair- 
factory,  and  shoe-shop.  . 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the 
nnmber  of  inmates  remaining,  and^  the  num- 
ber admitted,  discharged,  and  died,  during 
the  year,  at  the  Soldiers'  Orphans^  Home  at 
Knightstown : 

Jomber  remaining  October  81, 1871 807 

Namber  of  ehlldren  admitted 41 

Namher  returned  to  parents 19 

Number  placed  in  homes 5 

Number  die<l % 

Xamber  of  soldiers  transferred 4S 

Remaining  in  the  Home  October  81, 187S. S80 

The  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers,  formerly 
connected  with  this  institation,  was  burned 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1871,  and  the  soldiers 
have  been  transferred  to  the  National  Asylum 
at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870  there  were 
in  the  State  10,104,279  acres  of  improved  land, 
7,189,384  of  woodland,  and  826,085  of  other 
unimproved  land.  The  cash  value  of  farms 
was  $634,804,189 ;  of  farming  implements  and 
machmery,  $17,676,591 ;  the  total  amount  of 


wages  paid  during  the  year,  including  valne 
of  board,  $9,675,848 ;  total  (estimated)  value 
of  all  farm  productions,  including  betterments 
and  additions  to  stock,  $122,914,302;  value 
of  orchard-products,  $2,858,086;  produce  of 
market-gardens,  $486,477;  of  forest-products, 
$2,645,679;  value  of  home  manufactures, 
$605,639;  value  of  animals  slaughtered  and 
sold  for  slaughter,  $80,246,962 ;  value  of  all 
live-stock,  $83,776,762.  There  were  497,883 
horses,  48,259  mules  and  asses,  898,786  milch- 
cows,  14,088  working-oxen,  618,860  other 
cattle,  1,612,680  sheep,  and  1,872,230  swine. 
The  chief  productions  were  161,991  bushels  of 
spring  and  27,585,281  of  winter  wheat,  457,468 
of  rye,  51,094,538  of  Indian-corn,  8,590,409  of 
oats,  356,262  of  barley,  80,231  of  buckwheat, 
9,325,392  pounds  of  tobacco,  5,029,023  of 
wool,  85,526  bushels  of  peas  and  beans, 
5,399,044  of  Irish  and  150,705  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 19,479  gallons  of  wine,  29,915,885  pounds 
of  butter,  288,807  of  cheese,  986,983  gallons 
of  milk  sold,  1,076,768  tons  of  hay,  61,168 
bushels  of  clover-seed,  17,877  of  grass-seed, 
68,884  pounds  of  hops,  87,771  of  flax,  401,981 
bushels  of  flax-seed,  1,832,332  pounds  of  maple 
sugar,  2,026,212  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses, 
227,880  of  maple  molasses,  895,278  pounds  of 
honey  and  12,049  of  wax. 

The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments was  11,847,  using  2,881  steam- 
engines,  of  76,851  horse-power,  and  1,090 
water-wheels  of  23,618  horse-power,  and  em- 
ploying 58,852  hands,  of  whom  54,412  were 
males  above  sixteen,  2,272  females  above 
fitleen,  and  2,168  youths.  The  capital  invested 
amounted  to  $52,052,425 ;  wages  paid  during 
the  year,  $18,866,780 ;  value  of  materials  con- 
sumed, $68,135,492;  products,  $108,617,278. 

There  were  293  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  363,542, 
and  issuing  26,964,984  copies  annually.  Tliere 
were  20  daily,  with  a  circulation  of  42,300 ; 
8  tri-weekly,  circulation  2,200;  1  semi- 
weekly,  circulation  850 ;  233  weekly,  circula- 
tion 239,342;  6  semi-monthly,  circulation 
9,200;  28  monthly,  circulation  64,150;  2  bi- 
monthly, circulation  6,000.  The  total  number 
of  libraries  was  5,301,  containing  1,125,558 
volumes;  of  these,  2,968,  with  497,659  volumes, 
were  private,  and  2,333,  with  627,894  volumes, 
other  than  private,  including  20  circulating 
libraries  containing  8,248  volumes. 

The  number  of  religious  organizations  of  all 
denominations  was  8,698,  having  8,106  ediflces, 
with  1,008,380  sittings,  and  property  valued 
at  $11,942,227.  The  leading  denominations 
were: 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Baptist 

Christian 

Friends 

Lnthernn 

Methodist 

Presbyterian 

Roman  Catholic 

United  Brethren  in  Christ. 


BRtingi. 


1SS.875 

1SS,775 

S0,600 

6S,S8S 

846.125 

1S8,900 

86,880 

88.976 
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INSURANCE. 


INGERSOLL,  Ralph  Isaacs,  LL.  D.,  an 
American  statesman  and  diplomatist,  bom  in 
New -Haven,  Conn.,  in  1788;  died  there,  Au- 
gust 27,  1872.  He  graduated  from  Yale  Col- 
lege in  the  class  of  1808,  studied  law,  and, 
having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  State, 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
his  native  city,  taking  high  rank  among  the 
ablest  jurists  of  that  section.  His  public  life 
commenced  while  he  was  still  a  young  man. 
In  1819  he  was  chosen  a  representative  of  his 
native  town  in  the  State  Legislature.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  important  Legislatures 
ever  held  in  Connecticut.  The  new  oonstitu* 
tion  had  been  adopted  the  year  before,  and  on 
this  Legislature  devolved  the  duty  of  conform- 
ing the  existing  laws  to  the  new  order  of 
things  under  the  constitution  which  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  charter  granted  the 
colony  by  the  second  Charles.  The  prominent 
men  of  the  State,  from  both  the  Democratic, 
or,  as  it  was  called,  **  Toleration,"  and  the  Fed- 
eral parties,  were  sent  to  this  Legislature.  Mr. 
lugersoU  was  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
debater  on  the  Democratic  side.  The  i^ederal 
speakers  and  the  press  called  him  '^  Young 
Hotspur,"  and  Theodore  Dwight,  in  his  politi- 
cal lyrics,  alluded  to  him  under  that  name. 
For  seven  years  Mr.  Ingersoll  continued  to 
represent  New  Haven  in  the  popular  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  and,  in  1825,  he  was  elected 
at  the  same  time  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  for  four  consecu- 
tive terms.  He  held  a  good  position  in  the 
House,  serving  on  important  committees,  most 
of  the  time  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  having  for  his  associates,  among  other 
distinguished  men,  George  McDuffie,  Gulian  C. 
Yerplanok,  and  James  K.  Polk.  After  eight 
years'  service  in  Congress,  Mr.  Ingersoll  felt 
that  his  duty  to  his  young  family  required  that 
he  should  devote  himself  to  the  practice  of 
the  profession  which  he  loved,  and  he  accord- 
ingly resigned  his  seat  and  returned  to  his  law- 
office  in  New  Haven.  He  was  appointed 
State's  Attorney  for  New  Haven  County  in 
1838,  and  held  the  office  for  some  years,  when 
he  resigned.  Upon  the  death  of  Senator  Na- 
than Smith,  Governor  Edwards  tendered  him 
the  place  made  vacant  thereby,  but  he  de- 
clined, having  no  inclination  to  reSnter  politi- 
cal life.  While  in  Congress  an  intimacy  was 
formed  between  himself  and  the  President, 
James  E.  Polk,  and  in  1846  Mr.  Ingersoll  re- 
ceived, unsolicited,  the  appointment  of  minis- 


ter plenipotentiary  to  Russia,  accompanied 
with  a  friendly  letter,  saying  that  "  the  office 
had  sought  ^e  man,  and  not  the  man  the 
office,"  and  urging  him  not  to  decline.  He 
remained  abroad  two  years,  when  he  resigned 
his  commission  and  returned  to  New  Haven, 
with  the  determination  never  again  to  accept 
office.  To  this  resolution  be  adbereil  strictlj, 
and  the  evening  of  his  life  was  passed  in  qniet 
retirement,  and  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  greatly  honored  and  esteemed 
by  the  citizens  of  New  Haven,  and  often  nr- 
gently  solicited  to  accept  office. 

INSURANCE.  The  losses,  by  fire,  dnring 
the  year  1872,  were  almost  as  disastrous  to 
the  public  and  great  for  the  insurance  com- 
nanies  as  in  1871.  The  great  fire  of  Boston, 
November  9th  and  10th,  occasioned  a  loss 
of  about  fifty  million  dollars.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  sti^tement  of  life-insurance  compa- 
nies in  the  United  States,  their  operations 
during  the  years  1869,  to  and  including  1871, 
and  their  results,  as  regards  premiums  re- 
ceived, losses  paid,  benefits  to  the  insured  and 
to  the  stockholders,  and  the  cost  of  general 
administration,  computed  on  the  basis  oieTerj 
thousand  dollars  insured.  The  financial  ac- 
counts embrace  cash  transactions  only,  ex- 
clusive of  reinsurance : 


TBAB. 

Compazilet. 

PoUdM. 

AflMWBt 

1869.... 

T5 
88 
90 

068,901 
774,927 
841,198 

$kJBajBSB»i 

1870 

2,104.04101 

Ifftl 

S,195in5,01l 

Of  these,  belong  to  the  State  of  New  York  : 

TBAB. 

CcnptiilM. 

F^>lldM. 

A«^ 

1869 

41 
41 

89 

885,894 
866,447 
887,068 

$948,0eQ,0iS 

1870 

f®,9T6.5flO 

1871 

1,080,794,069 

The  total  revenues  are : 


TZAB. 


1869. 
1870. 
1871. 


Pranliiin. 


$66,686,188 
75,868,714 
84,448,780 


latcTMt  and  oiber. 


$13,828,171 
15,496,246 

17,767,981 


Total 


$7r,869J(B 
102,311.811 


Of  the  New  York  companies,  the  fignres  are 
as  follows : 


TEAR. 


1869. 
1870. 
1871. 


PmaiaiDa 


$89,464,890 
40,875,655 
44,441,886 


latemt  ud  etlicr. 


$5,782,896 
6.795.9n 
8,186,858 


Total. 


$45^196.735 
48,680.981 
62.678.1M 


Total  expenditures  for  each  year : 


YEAR. 


1869 

1870 

1871 

Expenditnres  of  the  New  York 
companiee : 

1869 

1870 

1871 


Follcj  Olalmi. 


$15,051,188 
19,720,695 
88,567,419 


7,767.867 
10.289,444 
11,675,921 


Dlvt4a&di  to  iBinrad, 
PblidM  lapMd,  nir- 


$12,057,286 
14,622.860 
19,487,741 


8,169,688 

6,780,015 

11,025,816 


DhrMandi  sad  fatar* 
art  to  StockkoUan. 


$658,501 
787,485 
847,891 


446.956 
897,838 
894,568 


0«immI  Adnlalitm- 


$17,651,586 
19,704,988 
80,666,894 


9,441,469 

10,166,282 

9,906,818 


TolaL 


$45,41«,jg 


25,894,a0 

25,581.«; 
8M>B,101 
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The  total  expenditures  average  per  cent,  of 
total  receipts : 

In  1889, 58.88  p.c;  1870, 60.84  d.  c;  1871, 60.14  p.  c 
Maximam— 1860, 14a  4  p.  c. ;  Ifinimom— 81.  2  p.  c. 

1870, 191.  8  p.  c. ;  "  87.  4  p.  c. 

1871,158.  2  p.  c;  "  89.  4p.  c. 

For  New  York  Cofc— 1889, 57.18;  1870,  60.88;  1871,  62.88. 

The  sarplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
amounts  to : 

1809 $82,440,804,  or  41.67  per  cent,  of  total  receipts. 

1870 ^008,697,  or  89.86       " 

1871 40,742,666,  or  89.87       " 

The  rate  of  premiums  per  miUe  (for  an  in- 
surance of  $1,000)  varies  very  much  in  the 
different  companies,  from  a  minimum  in  1669 
of  7.67  to  61.81 ;  in  1870,  from  18.46  to  62.03: 
in  1871,  from  12.24  to  66.26,  averaging  for  all 
transactions  represented,  for — 

Fferiaik. 

1889. £.« 

lOTOL ».« 

1871 88.68 


Policj  claims  were 

paid  as 

follows : 

TSAS. 

MI,d»iu 

Mailnnun. 

Amnsp. 

18n9. . 
18TO.. 
1871.. 

0.22 
0.46 
1.75 

63.58 

65.61 

121.56 

S.02 

0.81 

11.86 

Per  mlUe  am't  Ins'd. 
Per  mUle  am't  fns^d. 
Per  mille  am't  ins'd. 

The  benefits  returned  to  the  insured  in  divi- 
dends, purchase  of  policies  surrendered,  lapsed, 
etc.,  show  for — 


AvMa^ 


6.48  ;Per  raiUe  am*t  in8*d. 
6.02  Per  mtUe  amH  insU 
a46    Per  mille  am't  ins'd. 


Shareholders  received  of  interest  and  divi- 
dends : 


Am^ 

1869 

0.85 
0.85 
0.89 

Per  mille  am't  Ins'd. 

1870 

Per  mille  amH  ins^d. 

1871 

Per  mille  am*t  ins^d. 

Great  diversity  prevails  in  the  expenses  of 
general  management : 


TEAB. 

Ifffwtwym- 

Avtrif*. 

18A9.. 
1K70.. 

isn.. 

0.21 
OJSO 
0.18 

60.09 

70.50 

161.23 

0.41 
9.88 
9.70 

Per  mille  am*t  ins^d. 
Per  mille  am*t  ins^d. 
Per  mille  am*t  ins'd. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
The  improvement  in  the  means  of  intercourse, 
and  the  establishment  of  better  communication 
between  England  and  France,  has  been  the 
subject  of  earnest  discussion  during  many 
years  past,  and  the  public  has  had  presented 
to  it  a  number  of  reasonable  and  unreasonable 
plans  for  this  object.  These  plans  may  be 
classified  under  four  heads :  Those  for  bridging 
the  Channel  between  Dover  and  Calius,  or 
,  some  acljacent  point  on  the  French  coast ; 
those  for  making  a  causeway,  and  thus  creat- 
ing an  artificial  isthmus ;  those  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  ferry;  and,  finally,  those  for 
driving  a  tunnel  beneath  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
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Of  all  these,  the  first  two  have  never  been  ad- 
vocated by  any  persons  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, and  may  be,  therefore,  quickly  dismissed ; 
the  latter  two  schemes  are  represented  by  two 
eminent  engineers,  in  whose  track  follow  a 
number  of  more  or  less  obscure  individuals, 
who  clamor  loudly  for  the  credit  of  prece- 
dence in  idea,  as  vehemently  as  if  they  could 
ever  have  advanced  this  question  of  improved 
international  communication  to  the  stage  to 
which  it  has  been  brought. 

The  representative  of  the  steam-ferry  is  Mr. 
John  Fowler,  and  that  of  the  tunnel,  in  Eng- 
land, is  Mr.  John  Hawkshaw. 

By  the  ferry  plan,  as  it  was  first  laid  before 
Parliament  some  years  since,  it  was  proposed 
to  construct  suitable  harbors  on  each  coast, 
between  which  steam-ferries,  460  feet  long, 
and  67  feet  beam,  were  to  run,  propeUed  by 
engines  of  1,600  horse-power  collectively.  The 
transit  was  to  be  perlormed  in  an  hour,  and 
the  most  complete  accommodation  was  to  be 
afforded  for  the  carriage  both  of  passengers 
and  goods.  To  this  end,  railway  passenger 
carriages  and  wagons  were  to  be  taken  on 
board  the  ferries,  so  that,  either  in  going  to  or 
returning  from  the  Continent,  no  change  of 
vehicles  would  be  necessary  either  for  passen- 
gers or  freight.  The  point  selected  for  the 
English  harbor  was  Dover,  and  that  on  the 
French  coast  between  Cape  Qrisnez  and  Bou- 
logne, at  a  spot  possessing  many  natural  ad- 
vantf^T^  for  the  purpose.  A  short  line  of  rail- 
way would  be  necessary,  to  connect  the 
French  port  with  the  Northern  Railway  of 
France,  and  complete  the  communication.  The 
total  estimated  cost  was  about  $10,000,000,  and 
the  time  required  for  the  execution  of  the 
scheme  was  three  years. 

Turning  to  the  other  proposed  means  of  Con- 
tinental communication — ^tnat  of  a  tunnel  be- 
neath the  bed  of  the  Channel — a  Frenchman 
propounded  the  idea  to  the  first  Napoleon.  In 
1666  borings  near  the  8outh  Forelmd  in  Eng- 
land, and  near  Calais  in  France,  were  com- 
menced, and  continued  during  two  years ;  the 
former  reached  the  gi^n  sand  after  a  depth  of 
about  660  feet  had  been  obtained,  but  at  a  les8> 
depth  the  French  shaft  was  stopped  by  acci- 
dent. Mr.  John  Hawkshaw  investigated,  so  far 
as  a  preliminary  investigation  would  allow,  the 
formation  of  the  Channel  bed  along  the  line  of 
the  proposed  tunnel.  These  inquiries,  tested 
also  by  some  independent  borings,  such  as  the 
artesian  well  at  Calais,  showed  that  both  the 
lower  gray  and  the  upper  white  chalk,  which 
on  the  English  side  have  a  thickness  of  296 
feet  and  176  feet,  respectively,  increase  gradu- 
ally toward  the  French  coast,  where  the  thick- 
ness of  the  gray  chalk  is  480  feet,  and  that  of 
the  white  overlying  chalk  is  270  feet;  it  is- 
almost  certain,  too,  that  there  exists  no  serious- 
rupture  in  the  strata,  while  the  depth  chosen 
for  the  invert  of  the  tunnel  would  probably  be 
below  the  pernicious  infiuence  of  any  fissures- 
that  may  exist  in  the  white  chalk  near  the 
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sea-bed.  It  was  proposed  to  lay  the  level  of  tained  from  two  pairs  of  engines,  developing 
tiie  rails  at  a  depth  of  270  feet  below  the  bot-  collectively  4,500  horse-power,  and  drimg 
torn  of  the  Ohannel,  to  approach  and  quit  the  four  paddle-wheds.  The  vessels  will  be  doa- 
tannel  on  each  coast  with  gi'ades  of  1  in  60,  ble-ended,  with  a  rudder  at  each  end,  ao  that 
and  to  give  to  the  tunnel  itself  a  rising  gradient  the  necessity  of  turning  will  be  avoided,  meam 
of  1  in  2,640  on  each  side  toward  the  centre,  bein^  provided  to  lock  the  rudders  at  will 
The  total  length  of  the  tunnel  would  be  29^  They  will  be  designed  with  a  very  low  free- 
miles,  of  which  *H  miles  would  be  taken  up  in  board  at  each  end,  extending  for  a  distance  d 
approaches.  It  was  intended  that  accommo-  60  feet,  so  that  they  may  cut  through  th« 
dation  should  be  given  for  a  double  line  of  waves  instead  of  mounting  them.  The  useful 
way,  and  for  this  purpose  the  tunnel  was  to  be  length  of  the  vessels  will  thus  be  reduced  to  a 
28  feet  wide,  formed  with  a  semicircular  arch  length  of  250  feet  Speed  will  rightly  be  one 
23  feet  in  height  from  the  rails,  and  the  thick-  of  the  first  considerations  in  designing  these 
ness  of  the  brickwork,  sides  as  well  as  invert,  boats,  because,  upon  such  a  service  as  that  for 
was  to  be  8  feet.  which  they  are  intended,  quickness  of  transit 
In  March,  1869,  a  report  was  laid  before  the  is  of  the  greatest  necessity.  Next  to  this  qnali- 
Emperor  of  the  French,  prepared  by  the  influ-  fication  comes  that  of  accommodation,  and  in 
ential  committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the  this  respect  the  utmost  attention  will  be  paid 
scheme,  which  had  M.  Thom6  de  Gamond  as  to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers.  At  each 
its  able  representative  and  exponent  in  France,  end  spacious  and- well-appointed  cabins  will  be 
This  committee,  w^hile  not  hesitating  to  give  provided  for  the  second-class  passengers,  vho 
their  opinion  that  the  work  could  be  executed,  will,  besides,  enjoy  ample  deck-room ;  but  the 
although  many  grave  and  hidden  difficulties  principal  feature,  and  one  for  the  development 
would  probably  beset  the  path  of  the  engineer  of  which  the  boats  are  specially  designed,  will 
in  every  step  of  his  hazardous  undertaking,  be  a  large,  central,  motionless  saloon,  con- 
found great  trouble  in  forming  any  conclusion  structed  according  to  the  plan  proposed  bj  Mr. 
as  to  the  possible  commercial  futui'o  of  the  Bessemer.  This  saloon,  which  will  be  placed 
work,  supposing  it  to  be  completed.  The  min-  in  the  middle  of  the  vessel,  will  be  TO  feet 
imum  estimate  upon  which  they  based  their  as-  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  in  height,  fitted 
sumption  was  $50,000,000,  too  large  a  sum  by  with  some  state-rooms  leading  off  from  the 
far  to  sink  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  profit-  main  cabin.  On  top  there  wiU  be  a  spacions 
able  return.  It  was  proposed  at  this  time  to  promenade-deck,  7  feet  above  the  main  deck 
obtain  a  government  grant  of  $10,000,000  (as  of  the  vessel.  To  secure  an  absence  of  motion 
much  as  Mr.  Fowler's  first  estimate  for  his  in  this  saloon,  it  is  suspended  at  each  end  tod 
complete  ferry  scheme),  to  execute  prepara*  at  two  intermediate  points  upon  steel  axes, 
tory  works.  This  proposition,  however,  came  supported  upon  standards.  The  floor  of  the 
to  nothing,  and  the  storm,  then  gathering,  cabm,  necessarily  of  great  weighty  is  placed  be- 
which  subsequently  swept  across  France,  has  low  the  level  of  the  points  of  support,  in  order 
ended,  for  many  years  at  least,  any  probability  to  assist  in  keeping  the  saloon  steady,  and  to 
of  extensive  government  help  from  that  coun-  counterbalance  the  disturbing  action  of  the  top 
try  for  this  purpose.  weight  due  to  passengers  on  the  promenade- 
Mr.  Hawkshaw  has  recently  proposed  a  deck,  as  wcdl  as  that  arising  from  the  action  of 
means  of  improvement  in  the  Channel  service,  the  wind  upon  the  exposed  sides  of  the  cabin, 
which  consists  in  placing  a  fleet  of  fast  boats  which,  however,  are  partially  protected  from 
to  run  between  Dover  and  Calais,  of  a  type  the  action  of  the  wind  by  the  tw^o  paddle-box- 
similar  to  the  Holyhead,  steamers,  850  feet  in  es  placed  on  each  side  of  the  vessel.  By  the 
length,  and  drawing  8  or  9  feet  of  water,  arrangement  adopted,  the  suspended  saloon, 
These  would  be  simply  passenger-boats,  having  which  will  weigh  70  or  80.  tons,  will  always 
no  accommodation  for  railway  vehicles  on  tend  to  keep  in  a  vertical  position,  and  tie  os- 
board,  and  requiring  but  little  alterations  in  cillations,  which  would  arise  from  the  ship's 
the  existing  harbors  to  enable  them  to  run  motion,  are  to  be  counteracted  by  simple  me- 
from  side  to  side  at  all  times.  chanical  appliances.  It  is  only  contemplated 
Of  a  totally  different  character,  however,  is  to  neutralize  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  as  veasels 
the  last  scheme,  in  whioh  Mr.  Henry  Bessemer  of  so  great  a  length,  and  of  such  a  form  as 
and  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed  are  the  chief  movers,  and  those  to  be  built  for  the  Channel  service,  inll 
which,  not  wanting  parliamentary  sanction,  be  subjected  to  comparatively  little  pitcning, 
will  not  suffer  the  long  and  tedious  delays  the  motion  from  which  will  be  greatly  reduced 
which  would  otherwise  attend  its  execution,  by  the  central  position  of  the  saloon.  To  pre- 
The  new  boats  proposed  by  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  vent  the  saloon  from  being  affected  by  the  os- 
Bessemer  to  run  between  Dover  and  Calais  cillations  of  the  vessel,  or  its  equilibrium  from 
will  be  the  same  length  as  those  suggested  by  being  disturbed  by  the  movements  of  the  pa8- 
Mr.  Ilawkflhaw,  i.  e.,  850  feet,  but  they  will  sengers,  it  is  fitted  with  hydranllo  gear,  by 
draw,  when  fnlly  loaded,  only  7  feet  6  inches  means  of  which  its  position  with  respect  to  the 
of  water.  The  deck  beam  will  be  45  feet  vessel  is  placed  under  perfect  control,  an  at- 
wide,  and  the  width  over  the  paddle-boxes  65  tendant,  having  a  spirit-level  before  him,  being 
feet    A  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour  will  be  ob-  enabled,  by  the  manipulation  of  a  single  lever, 
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at  all  times  to  keep  the  floor  of  the  saloon  and  pay  to  the  school  fund  of  the  coimty  the 

horizontaL  sum  of  tlOO,"  and,  for  a  second  violation^  the 

IOWA.    The  foarteenth  General  Assembly  permit  will  be  forfeited.     It  is  made  unlawful 

of  Iowa  began  its  regular  session  on  the  8th  of  for  anj  person  holding  a  pertnit  to  *^know- 

Janaarj,  and  concluded  it  on  the  23d  of  ApriL  inglj  sel]^  by  agent  or  otherwise,  any  spiritu- 

The  mass  of  the  work  accomplished  was  of  local  oas  or  other  intoxicating  liqnors  to  any  minor 

importance  only,  but  there  were  a  few  acts  of  for  any  purpose  whatever,  unless  upon  the 

general  interest.    The  State  was  divided  into  written  order  of  his  parent,  gnardian,  or  family 

nine  congressional  districts,  60  senatorial  dis*  physician,  or  to  sell  the  same  to  any  intoxi* 

tricts,  and  76  representative  districts.    A  sub**  ci^fed  person,  or  to  any  person  who  is  in  the 

ject  that  occupied  a  good  deal  of  attention  was  habit  of  becoming  intoxicated.    And  any  per- 

that  of  regulatuig  the  sale  of  intoxicating  son  violating  the  provision  of   this  section 

liquors.    There  was  a  Committee  on  the  Snp«  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  school  fund  the 

pression  of  Intemperance  to  whom  all  peti-  sum  of  $100  for  each  offbnce,  to  be  collected 

tion3,  protests,  and  propositions,  were  referred,  by  action  on  his  bond  by  any  citizen  of  the 

Among  the  bills  discussed  was  one  providing  county.^' 

for  the  licensing  of  the  sale  of  spirituoosL  The  question  of  taxing  railroads,  and  regn- 

vittons,  and  malt  liquors,  which  was  defeated  lating  their  tariff  was  also  a  prominent  one 

in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  29  yeas  to  64  nays,  in  the  debates  of  the  Assembly.    The  act  "to 

A  proposition  to  prohibit  the  making,  keeping,  tax  railroad  property,  regulating  such  taxa- 

or  selling  of  liqnor,  was  also  defeated,  as  well  tion,    and    releasing    certain    taxes    herein 

as  one  that  made  parties  selling  intoxicating  named,"  as  finally  passed,  provides  that  it 

liqnors  responsible  for  all  damages  done  by  "  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Census  Board,  on 

reason  of  the  sale.    The  act  finally  passed  was  the  first  Monday  of  March,  in  each  year,  to 

in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  revised  assess  all  the  property  of  each  railroad  com* 

latv's  of  1860,  and  provided  that  "no  person  pany  in  the  State,  excepting  the  lands,  lots, 

shall  obtain  a  permit  to  buy  and  sell  intoxicating  and  other  real  estate  of  a  railroad  company  not 

liquors  under  the  provisions  of  article  two  of  used   in   the   operation  of  their   respective 

chapter  sixty-four  of  the  revision  of  1860,  and  roads."    The  officers  of  any  oompany,  owning, 

the  acts  amendatory  thereto,  nnless  said  per-  leasing,  or  operating  any  railroad  in  this  State, 

son  shall  first  present,  to  the  court  to  which  are  required  "  to  furnish  said  board,  on  or  be- 

application  for  such  permit  is  made,  a  certifi-  fore  the  16th  day  of  Febmary,  in  each  year,  a 

cate,  signed  by  a  mf^'ority  of  the  legal  voters  statement,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  such  officer 

of  the  township,  city,  or  ward,  in  which  he  de-  or  officers,  which  statement  shall  embrace  in 

Bires  to  sell  said  liquors,  that  he  is  of  good  detail,  and  show,  for  the  year  ending  January 

moral  character,  and  that  they  believe  him  to  Ist  preceding : 

be  a  proper  person  to  bay  and  sell  intoxicating  *^  1.  The  whole  nnmber  of  miles  owned,  op- 
liqaorsfor  the  purposes  named  in  section  1575,  erated,  or  leased,  in  the  State,  by  any  railroad 
of  the  revision  of  1860."  Any  person  applying  company  making  the  return. 
for  a  permit  is  required  to  file  a  bond  with  the  **  2.  The  number  of  miles  owned,  operated, 
clerkofthedistrict  conrt,inthesamof  $3,000^  or  leased  by  such  company,  with  a  detailed 
with  two  or  more  sureties,  who  shall  justify  in  statement  of  all  property  of  every  kind  located 
twice  that  amount,  *•*  conditioned  that  he  will  in  each  county  in  the  State, 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  all  laws  now  or  *^8.  Also  a  detailed  statement  of  the  number 
hereafter  in  force  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxt-  of  engines,  passenger,  mail,  express,  baggage, 
eating  liqnors,  and  which  said  bond  shall  run  freight,  and  other  ears,  or  property  ns^  in 
in  the  name  of  the  county,  for  the  benefit  of  operating  or  repairing  such  railroad  in  this 
the  school  fund."  It  is  farther  provided  that  State,  and  on  roads  which  are  part  of  lines  ex- 
no  person  having  a  permit  ^all  sell  liquors  tending  beyond  Uie  limit  of  this  State ;  the  re* 
^'st  a  greater  profit  than  thirty-three  per  cent,  tnm  shall  show  the  actual  amonnt  of  roUing- 
on  the  cost  of  the  same,  inclnding  freights,  and  stock  in  nse  on  the  oompany^s  line  in  the  State 
every  person  having  such  permifi  shall  make  during  the  year  for  which  return  is  made.  The 
on  the  last  Saturday  of  every  month  a  return  return  shall  show  the  amonnt  of  rolling-stock, 
in  writing  to  the  auditor  of  the  county,  show-  the  gross  earnings  of  the  entire  road  operated 
ing  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  liquors  pur-  by  the  company,  and  the  gross  earnings  in  this 
chased  by  him  since  the  date  of  his  last  report,  State,  and  all  property  designated  in  section 
the  price  paid,  and  the  amount  of  freights  paid  three  of  this  act.  And  such  other  facts  as  the 
on  the  same;  also  the  kind  and  quality  of  Census  Board  shall  in  writing  require." 
liqnors  sold  by  him  since  the  date  of  his  last  Such  property  is  to  be  valued  at  its  true  cash 
report,  to  whom  sold,  for  what  purpose,  and  value,  and  assessment  made  upon  the  entire 
at  what  price;  also,  the  kind  and  quality  of  road  within  the  State,  **and  shaU  include  the 
liqnors  remaining  on  hand;  which  report  shall  right  of  way,  road-bed,  bridges,  cnl verts,  rolU 
be  sworn  to  by  the  person  having  the  said  per-  ing-stock,  depots,  station  -  grounds,  shops, 
niit,  and  shall  be  kept  by  the  auditor,  subject  buildings,  gravel-beds,  and  all  other  property, 
^  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  public."  real  and  persontd,  exclusively  used  in  the  op- 
Any  one  violating  this  provision  *^  shall  forfeit  eration  of  such  raOroad."     In  assessing  said 
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railroad  and  its  equipments,  the  said  Census  Finally,  it  is  provided  that  the  companies 

Board  shall  take  into  consideration  the  gross  shall  be  released  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes 

earnings  per  mile  for  the  year  ending  January  hitherto  assessed  by  local  authorities. 

1st  preccKling,  and  any  and  all  other  matter  "  A  bill  for  an  act  to  prescribe  rules  and 

necessary  to  enable  said  Census  Board  to  make  regulations  for  railroads  and  to  establish  uDi- 

a  just  and  equitable  assessment  of  said  railroad  form  and  reasonable  maximum  rates  of  tariff 

property.    If  a  part  of  any  railroad  is  without  for  the  transportation  of  freight  thereon,"  oc- 

the  State,  then,  in  estimating  the  value  of  its  cupied  much  time,  and  was  discussed  at  great 

rolling-stock  and  movable  property,  they  shall  length,  but  did  not  pass.    An  act  was  passed 

take  into  consideration  the  proportion  which  m^ing  railroad  companies  liable  for  the  wil- 

the  business  of  that  part  of  the  road  lying  ful  wrongs  of  their  agents  and  employes, 

within  the  State  bears  to  the  business  of  the  An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  life  and 

road  without  the  State:  Provided^  That  the  healthof  miners  was  passed,  which  provides  ibr 

valuation  by  the  Census  Board  of  the  property  a  county  inspection  in  each  county  where  there 

of  railroads  shall  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  are  co^  or  other  mines,  whose  duty  it  sliall 

of  the  property  of  individuals.  be  to  ascertain  whether  the  mines  are  prop- 

The  Census  Board,  on  or  before  the  5th  of  erly  ventilated  and  provided  with  means  of 

March,  must  transmit  to  the  supervisors  of  egress,  and  to  cause  such   to    be   provided 

each  county,  through  which  the  roads  pass,  a  where  they  are  wanting, 

statement  showing  the  length  of  road  in  that  Capitcd  punishment  for  the  crime  of  murder 

county  and  the  assessed  value  per  mile,  *'  as  was  abolished  by  the  following  act : 

fixed  by  a  pro  rata  distribution  per  mile  of  the  An  Act  In  relation  to  Capital  Pnninhmcnt,  and  regoktiag 

assessed  value  of  the  whole  property.^'    The  Pardons, 

supervisors  of  the  county,  at  their  next  meet-  Sictiok  \,  AU  enacted  bv  ihs  General  Asmnhl^cf 

iug  after  receiving  this  statement,  are  required  t^tiX'^.Z^^tai^'"' "  '  "^ 

to  make,  and  enter  m  the  proper  record,  an  q^,  g.  au  crimes  heretofore    puniahable  vith 

order,  stating  and  declaring  the  length  of  the  death  shall  be  punished  b^  iuiprisonmeut  for  life  at 

main  track,  and  assessed  value  of  such  road  ly-  hard  labor  in  the  State  Penitentiary, 

ing  within  each  city,  town,  township,  and  lesser  ^eo.  8.  That^  in  all  caijeB  of  conviction  nnder  the 

*^Zi^^  a:^4-^^*^  iJ^l^iA  «7««*«.  ^i.-Z^^^x.  «.i.:«v  preceding  sections,  the  Governor  shall  not  gnnt  • 

tamng  districts,  in  sud  coimty  through  which  ^^^don  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  %com- 

said  road  runs,  as  fixed  by  the  distribution  mendedby  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Sute. 

of  the  amount  assessed  by  the  Census  Board,  Seo.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  stlerits 

which  aforesaid  amount  shall  constitute  tax-  passage  and  publication, 

able  value  of  said  property  for  aU  taxable  pur-  Approved  May  1, 1872. 

poses.    And  the  amount  due  each  city  or  in-  The  vote  on  its  final  passage  stood  29  to  IT 

corporated  town,  under  the  provisions  of  this  in  the  Senate,  and  66  to  22  iu  the  House.   An 

act,  shall  be  paid  over,  when  collected  by  the  act  was  also  passed  providing  ^*  that  no  8p- 

county  treasurer,  to  such  city  or  town,  and  the  propriation  of  public  money  or  property  shall 

board  of  supervisors  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  be  made,  and  no  gift,  loan,  or  appropriation 

smd  order  to  the  city  council  or  trustees  of  of  money  or  property  shall  be  authorized  by 

each  city  or  incorporated  town  or  township."  the  corporate  authorities,  supervisors,  or  tnis- 

All  railroad  property  thus  assessed  is  made  tees  of  any  county,  township,  city,  or  tovn, 
taxable  **  at  the  same  rates  by  the  same  offi-  or  municipal  organization  of  thia  State,  to,  or 
cers,  and  for  the  same  purposes,  as  the  proper-  in  favor  of  any  institution,  school  association, 
ty  of  individuals  within  such  counties,  cities,  or  object,  which  is  under  ecclesiastical  or  sec- 
towns,  townships,  and  lesser  taxing  districts.  tarian  management  or  control." 

All  laws  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Another  act  provides  for  taking  the  census 

payment  of  delinquent  taxes  are  applicable  to  of  the  State  in  1873,  to  be  printed  and  distrib* 

all  taxes  levied  under  this  act,  and  the  county  nted  to  the  county  auditors  before  the  1st  of 

, treasury  may  proceed  to  collect  the  same  "in  January,  1874.    It  is  to.  include  "an  enumer- 

tbe  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  right  and  ation  of  the  inhabitants,  showing  the  total 

power,  as  a  sheriff  under  execution,  except  number  of  males,  total  number  of  females, 

that  no  process  shall  be  necessary  to  authorize  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote,  number  of 

him  to  seize  and  sell  engines,  cars,  or  other  militia,  number  of  foreigners  not  naturalized, 

rolling-stock,  for  the  collection  of  said  taxes.  number  of  families,  number  of  dweUings,  and 

Red  estate,  belonging  to  any  railroad  com-  number  of  acres  of  improved  land,  and  such 

pany,  not  exclusively  used  in  the  operation  of  other  items  as  the  Census  Board  shall  deem 

the  several  roads^  is  made  subject  to  assessment  important." 

and  taxation  the  same  as  other  similar  lands  in  By  another  act  the  council  of  any  city  or  in- 

the  several  counties  wherever  situated.  corporated  town  is  authorized  to  raise  and  ap- 

In  case  the  proper  ofiSoer  of  any  railroad  propriate  money,  not  exceeding  in  amoimt  one 

company  shall  ndl  to  make  the  required  state-  mill  upon  the  dollar  of  the  assessed  value  of 

ment  under  oath,  the  Census  Board  shall  pro-  taxable  property  in  any  one  year,  "  to  procore 

oeed  to  assess  such  railroad  property,   and  books,  maps,   charts,  periodicals^  ana  other 

shall  add  thirty  per  cent,  to  the  assessable  publications,  for  the  establishment  and  pcr- 

value  thereof.  petual  maintenance  of  a  free  public  library 
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within  the  limits  of  snch  citj  or  incorporated  at  Davenport,  to  choose  delegates  to  the  Lib- 
towD."  Provision  is  made  for  acqniriDg  land,  eral  Republican  Convention  at  Cincinnati. 
erecting  buildings,  adopting  rules  and  regula-  One  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  were  appoint- 
lions,  and  doing  whatever  else  is  necessary  to  ed,  and  resolotions  adopted  opposing  the  re- 
carry  oat  the  objects  of  the  act.  Such  libra-  nomination  of  President  Grant,  and  pledging 
ries  must  be  open  to  the  free  nse  of  every  in-  support  to  **  any  one  of  the  good  and  able  men 
habitant  of  the  town  in  which  they  are  estab-  of  the  party  for  the  first  place  in  the  gift  of  the 
lished,  "  for  the  general  diffusion  of  intelli-  people,  nominated  upon  a  platform  declaring 
eence  among  all  classes  of  the  community.'^  in  &vor  of  honesty,  economy,  amnesty,  thor- 
The  sixth  section  of  the  act  is  as  follows :  ough,  genuine  reform,  and  the  one-term  prin- 
"  Any  city  or  incorporated  town  of  this  State  ciple  for  the  presidency." 
proposing  to  accept  the  benefits  of  this  act.  The  Democrats  met  in  convention  at  Des 
shall,  before  exercising  the  powers  herein  con-  Hoines,  on  the  11th  of  June,  and  appointed 
ferred,  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  at  any  delegates  to  the  Naticmal  Convention  at  Balti- 
manicipal  election  of  such  city  or  incorporated  more.  The  resolutions  favored  the  indorse- 
towD,  the  question  ^  Shall  the  city '  (or  town  ment  of  the  nominations  and  platform  of  the 
coancil,  as  tne  case  may  be)  ^  accept  the  benefit  Liberal  Republicans  made  at  Cincinnati, 
of  aa  act  of  the  Legislature  for  the  creation  and  The  Democrats  and  Liberal  Republicans 
maintenance  of  a  free  public  library  ?  Yes.  held  conventions  at  Des  Moines,  on  the  Ist  of 
No.' "  August,  to  nominate  State  ofScers.    No  Gov- 

A  geaeral  act  was  passed  anthoriziog  "any  emor  or  Lieutenant-Govemer  was  to  benomi- 

namber  of  persons  not  less  than  five  "  to  "  as-  nated,  and  the  ticket  selected  by  a  conference 

sociate  themselves  together  and  become  a  cor-  committee  and  adopted  by  both  conventions 

poration  as  provided  in  and  by  the  general  in-  was  as  follows :  For  Secretary  of  State,  £.  A. 

corporation  laws  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  for  the  Guilbert ;  State  Treasurer,  M.  J.  Pholfe;  Au- 

parpose  of  rusing  moneys  to  be  loaned  among  ditor,  J.  P.  Casserly ;  Attorney-General,  A.  G. 

the  members  of  such  corporation,  and  to  other  Case. 

persons,  for  nse  in  buying  lots  or  houses,  or  in  The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 

building  or  repairing  houses,  or  other  pur-  Des  Moines,  on  the  21st  of  August,  and  nomi- 

posas.^^  nated  Josiah  T.  Yonng  for  Secretary  of  State, 

Among  the  other  acts  passed  was  one  for  William  Christy  for  Treasurer,  John  Russell 

the  establishment  of  another  penitentiary,  to  for  Auditor,  Aaron  Brown  for  Register  of 

be  located  "  near  the  stone-quarries  near  Ana-  State  Land-Office,  and  M.  £.  Cutts  for  Attor- 

mosa; "  one  providing  for  the  enlargement  of  ney-General.    A  platform  was  adopted  which 

the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  eulogized  the  achievements  of  the  Kepublican 

and  the  change  of  its  name  to  the  **  Iowa  Col-  party,  indorsed  the  platform  and  candidates  of 

lege  for  the  Blind ;  ^'  one  establishing  a  board  the  National  Convention,  and  set  forth  the  fol- 

of  Capitol  commissioners,  with  the  Governor  at  lowing  principles : 

its  head,  to  take  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  moat  ririd  economy  in 

»tate-Hou3e  at  Des  Homes,  the  cost  of  which  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  State  andthe 

13  limited  to  $1,600,000 ;  and  one  constituting  nation. 

a  visiting  committee  to  ascertain  the  condition  That  we  are  opposed  to  any  legislation,  State  or 

and  management  of  insane  asylums,  and  see  pafcioMl,tlmttendk  to  u^ustly  discriminate bet^^^ 

t>iof«.»«^3  ^^fi^,,^^  ^^^  .^a^^^Ja  individual  mterests  and  the  mterests  of  corporations, 

that  needed  reforms  are  adopted.                  ^  believing  that  property,  whether  held  by  individuals 

An  effort  was  made  to  carry  a  resolution  or  corporations,  should  bear  its  equal  and  just  por- 

sahmitting  to  a  vote  of  the  people  the  propo-  tion  ot  the  publio  burdens. 

sition,  to  strike  from  the  clauses  of  the  consti-  That  we  are  opposed  to  all  farther  grants  of  land 
tation,  relating  to  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  ^  ~ilwad  or  otW  corporations,  and  tliat  the  publio 
,v«^^  i.v  **  J  *i  1  11  rni  1  X.  domain,  which  is  the  common  hentai^e  ol  the  people 
Office,  the  word  "  male."  The  resolution  of  this  i)untry,  should  be  sacredly  hSld  by  the  Gov- 
passed  the  Honse  by  a  vote  of  58  to  69,  but  emment  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  actual  and  dona- 
was  defeated  in  the  Senate;  22  voting  in  the  J^  settlers. 

aflBrmative,  24  in  the  negative,  and  4  being  ab-  ^  That  we  hereby  indorse  ^the  recommendation  of 

wnf  rti.  «*>♦  «T/^f:«i.»  President  Grant  that  immigrants  be  protected  by 

bcni  or  not  vowng.  national  legislation,  and  that  aU  efforts  on  the  part 

I  fte  Assem  biy  adjourned  on  the  28d  of  April,  of  the  provemment  of  the  SUte  or  nation  to  encourage 

to  the  third  Wednesday  of  January,  1 878.    The  immigration  fVom  forei^  oountriea  meet  our  approval, 

object  of  the  adjourned  session  was  to  com-  and  we  hereby  commend  the  labors  ofthe  officers  of 

plete  the  revision  of  the  code  of  laws.  *****  .^^  ^\^\^  SF^'J^J'?  ^'^^^^^K®  "^^  ^""^ 

Tk^  A««.  ^^i!i.:  -1 *•         i?xi.         ^       ^«  immigration  to  the  State  of  Iowa. 

ine  first  political  convention  of  the  year  was  ® 

that  of  the  Republicans,  held  for  the  purpose  At  the  election,  the  total  vote  given  for 

^  appointing   twenty-two   delegates  to  the  President  was  202,762,  of  which  the  Orant 

National  Convention  of  the  party.   Resolutions  electors  received  181,669,  and  the    Greeley 

Jere  adopted,  indorsing  the  Administration  of  electors  71,196.    The  total  vote  for  Secretary 

President  Grant,  and  instructing  the  delegates  of  State  was  206,866,  of  which  Young,  Repub- 

to  vote  for  his  renomination,  and  for  James  F,  lican,  received  182,869,  and  Guilbert,  Demo- 

"  ilson  as  a  candidate  for  Vice-President.    On  crat,  received  74,497.    The  Legislature  con- 

the  23d  of  April  a  mass  convention  was  held  tained  a  large  Republican  minority, 
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The  revenne  of  the  permanent  school  fnnd  $9,877,878 ;  total  (estimated)  valne  of  all 
of  the  State,  which  was  apportioned  among  farm  prodnctions,  including  bettermeots  and 
the  several  counties  on  the  4th  of  March,  additions  to  stock,  $114,386,441 ;  orchard- 
amounted  to  $161,400.75.  The  number  of  products,  $1,076,169 ;  products  of  niarket-g&r- 
youth  enrolled  at  the  same  date  was  461,145.  dens,  $244,968 ;  forest-products,  $1^00,468 ; 
The  State  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  value  of  home  manufactures,  $521,404;  value 
Deaf  and  Dumb  contained  102  inmates  on  the  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter, 
1st  of  February.  The  number  enrolled  during  $25,761,228 ;  of  all  live-stock,  $82,987,133. 
the  two  years  preceding  was  119,  of  whom  72  There  were  488,642  horse^s,  25,486  mules  aod 
were  males,  and  47  females.  The  number  ad-  asses,  869,800  milch-cows,  614,866  other  cattle, 
mitted  during  that  period  was  86.  The  sup-  855,498  sheep,  and  1,858,908  swine, 
posed  causes  of  their  dea&ess  w^ere  as  follow  :  The  chief  productions  were  28,708,812  bush- 
Congenital,  4 ;  scarlet  fever,  7 ;  spotted  fever,  els  of  spring  and  727,880  of  winter  wheat,  605,- 
4 ;  brain-fever,  8 ;  measles,  mumps,  scrofula,  807  of  rye,  68,985,065  of  Indian-corn,  21,005,- 
gatheringsin  the  ears,  and  *^  unspeci'fied  sick-  142  of  oats,  1,960,779  of  barley,  109,482  oif 
ness,''  each  2 ;  inflammation  of  the  brain,  buckwheat,  71,792  pounds  of  tobacco,  2,967,- 
small-poz,  whooping-cough,  diphtheria,  sun-  048  of  wool,  42,818  bushels  of  peas  and  besns, 
stroke,  medicine,  cold,  and  ^^  cold  in  the  head,"  5,914,620  bushels  of  Irish  and  84,292  of  si^eet 
each  1.  The  institution  is  open  to  all  deaf-  potatoes,  87,618  gallons  of  wine,  27,612,179 
mutes  of  sound  mind,  free  from  immorality  or  pounds  of  butter,  1,087,741  pounds  of  cheese, 
contagious  or  offensive  diseases,  between  the  688,800  gallons  of  milk  sold,  1,777,889  tons 
ages  of  10  and  25.  A  course  of  instruction  of  hay,  2,476  bushels  of  clover-seed,  68,432 
covers  a  space  of  seven  years.  bushels  of  grass-seed,  171,118  pounds  of  hops, 

The  Home  for  Soldiers'  Orphans,  at  Cedar  696,518  of  flax,  88,621  bushels  of  flax-seed, 
Falls,  which  was  organized  in  1865,  contained,  146,490  pounds  of  maple-sugar,  1,218,685  gal- 
in  February,  800  children.  The  total  number  Ions  of  sorghum,  and  9,815  of  maple,  mola^ 
received  since  its  organization  was  669.  The  ses,  858,218  pounds  of  honey,  and  2,225  of 
site  of  the  buildings  now  used  com^Nrises  forty  wax.  The  total  number  of  manufacturiog  es- 
acres  of  land.  One-third  of  this  area  is  occu-  tablishments  was  6,566,  having  899  steam-en- 
pied  by  the  buildings  and  play-grounds ;  the  gines,  of  25,298  horse-power,  and  726  water- 
remainder  is  laid  out  in  walks  and  drives.  The  wheels,  of  14,249  horse-power,  and  employiog 
main  building  is  of  brick,  46  by  90  feet,  three  26,082  hands,  of  whom  28,396  were  males 
stories  and  basement,  with  yestibule  7  by  80  above  16  years  of  age,  951  females  above  15, 
feet,  and  centre  wing  40  by  86  feet.  Another  and  686  youths.  The  invested  capital 
is  the  new  chapel  building  erected  last  year,  amounted  to  $22,420,188 ;  wages  paid  durisg 
also  of  brick,  which  will  seat  400  persons.  The  the  year,  $6,898,292 ;  value  of  materials,  |£7,- 
school  is  graded  after  the  public-school  system,  682,096 ;  products,  $46,634,822. 
from  the  primary  to  the  high'-school,  and  each  There  were  288  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
grade  is  presided  over  by  a  well-qualifled  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  219,090,  and 
teacher.  The  flrst  provision  for  expenses  issuing  16,408,880  copies  annually.  There 
made  by  the  State  waa  an  allowance  of  $8|^  for  were  22  daily,  with  a  circulation  of  19,800; 
each  child,  per  month,  which,  in  1868,  was  8  tri-weekly,  circulation  1,660 ;  1  seroi-weeklj, 
raised  to  $10,  the  present  rate.  The  total  circulation  1,000;  196  weekly,  drcnlation  187.- 
amonnt  of  special  appropriations  by  the  State  840;  8  semi-monthly,  circulation,  8,400;  5 
for  improvements,  outsiae  of  the  children's  ex-  monthly,  circulation  8,960 ;  2  bi-monthly,  cir- 
penses,  is  $41,900,  up  to  this  time.  culation  750 ;  1  quarterly,  circulation  700. 

Forty-seven  life  insurance  companies  sent  The  total  number  of  libraries  was  8,540,  cod- 

their  annual  statements  to  the  Auditor  in  the  taining  678,000  volumes.  Of  these,  2,887,  with 

spring,  seven  of  which  failed  to  report  the  295,749  volumes,  were  private,  and  1,153,  with 

amount  of  premiums  and  losses.    The  forty  877,861  volnmea,  were  other  than  private,  io- 

companies  reporting  in  full  received  $847,926.-  eluding  18  circnlatang  libraries,  with  20,8^7 

85  in  premiums.  ^Tbe  number  of  policies  is-  volumes. 

sued  during  the  year  was  4,818.    Tlie  whole  The  number  of  religious  organizations  of  all 

number  of  policy-holders  in  the  State  is  esti-  denominations  was  2,768,  having  1,446  edifices, 

mated  at  40,000.    The  amount  paid  in  losses  with  481,709  sittings,  and  property  valued  at 

by  the  forty  companies  reporting  was  $186,-  $5,780,852.     The  leading  denominaticns  are 

291.81.    The  estimated  amount  received  for  given  as  follows : 
policies  by  the  non-reporting  companies  was 

1100,000  and  the  losses,  $40  000  wmomKArioNS.            o,^.-*«.       r^ 

Accordmg  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  btate 

contained  9,896,467  acres  of  improved  land,    Baptut 8sa  JJ-Jg 

2,524,796  of  woodland,  and  8,620,688  of  other  ^^S^U^:''''-  —  '::        \^            SJS 


unimproved  land.    The  cash  value  of  farms    Friend§ T/.lV.l'.V,'.'.'.','.  *S  i7.c:5 

was  $392,662,441 ;  of  farming  iifaplements  and    Methodist. m  i^ios 

machinery,  $20,509,682 ;  total  amount  of  wages  rSSSS  cit h^oiic. ".  *. '.          *.  M6             bt> o 

paid  during  the  year,  including  value  of  board,    United  Brethren  in  Christ iss ^^'*^- 
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IRON  MANUFACTURE    IN  TETE   UNI-  aeems  likely  to  rival  steel  in  many  of  its  uaes.    The 

TED  STATES.     In  a  paper  read  before  the  manufacture  of  iron  "stopped  to  breathe"  some  tune 

Iron  and  Steel  I-tjtatVby  Mr  T   Guilford  l^^^^Tfor^lX^T^V^^^^^^  ^      a^^  'c^k^e 

bsnitD,  or  i'nuaaelpDia,  a  bnet  sketca  or  the  continues  to  be  the  principal  fuel  used  at  Pittsburg 

iron  manafacture  in  the  United  States  is  given,  atill.    But  not  far  irom  there,  in  Clarion  County, 

The  following  interesting  particulars  form  a  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Young^siown  and  ZanesTJlle, 

nortion  of  it  •  Ohio,  still  farther  west,  thev  discovered  a  coal,  called 

*^  *  block-ooal,  which  they  could  use  in  the  raw  state  in 

The  necessities  of  the  colonies  in  North  America,  their  blast-furnaces,  and  make  an  iron  of  superior 

at  a  very  early  date,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  quality.   .This  j^ve  a  new  impetus  to  what  may  be 

begin  the  manafacture  of  iron.    We  accordingly  And  now  called  ^^  Western  iron  manufhoture."    Thus  far, 

liLitoricalnoticesof  furnaces  whose  very  pUoe  is  now  at  all  the  various  halting-places  of  the  iron- trade. 

forgotten,  as  well  as  the  more  enduring  ruins  of  the  local  ores  had  been  used  mainly,  but  the  time  had 

stone  stacks  then  in  vogue.    The  fUef  used  at  that  now  arrived  when  the  trade  demanded  the  purest 

time  was,  of  coarse,  charooolj  and  the  furnace  was  iron-ores  available,  and  were  prepared  to  pay  for 

always  located  near  to  some  iron  deposit,  wood  for  their  transport  from  a  distance,  hoping  to  be  remu- 

the  charcoal  being  abundant  eveiy  where.  nerat^d  in  the  end  by  the  superiority  of  the  product 

Bat,  as  the  forests  were  gradually  cut  down,  and  obtained,  which  the  use  of  the  raw  block-ooal  with 

charcoal  became  dear  in  the  older  settlements,  the  them  was  proved  to  secure. 

make  of  iron  decreased,  and  the  furnace  itself  was        Let  us  nauso  here  for  a  moment  to  examine  what 

finally  abandoned  for  a  new  one  built  in  the  vicinity  this  new  fuel  (block-ooal)  is,  and  what  are  its  peou- 

of  fresh  woodlands.    So  the  march  of  settlements  liarities,  for  this  coal  is  fonnd  to  exist  not  only  in 

has  gradually  thrust  the  manufacture  of  charcoal-iron  this  isolated  district  comparatively^  but  in  a  lar^r 

into  the  backwoods.    Charcoal  furnaces  are  now  only  Held  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  where  its  use  is  giving 

Xo  be  found  in  the  extreme  Northwest,  as  in  Michi-  peculiar  value  to  the  iron  made  with  it  for  making 

gan;  or  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  as  in  Alabama,  Bessemer  steeL 
and  Teaneasae,  where  great  looal  deposits  of  iron-ore 
exist. 

The  destruction  of  timber  in  America,  which  has  "  the  term  *  block,*  as  descriptive  of  a  peculiar  class 

been  going  on  steadily  ever  since  the  first  settlers  of  coals,  came  in  an  unscientific  way  to  tne  geological 

landed,  is  at  last  attracting  public  notice,  and  it  is  vocabulary,  but  it  has  now  become  so  flrml^r  rooted 

hoped  that,  before  long,  a  system  of  inspection  will  that  it  must  hereafter  be  reco^ized  as  legitimate, 

be  instituted  in  the  several  States,  by  which  the  cat-  The  physical  characters  of  this  class  of  coals  are 

ting  of  trees  will  be  limited  by  statute,  and  the  bal-  these:  there  are  two  svstema  of  joints  traversing 

anoa  restored  by  planting  each  year  some  approxi-  the  seam  perpendicularly,  which  cut  the  mass  into 

mation,  at  leaat.  to  the  number  cut  down.    It  may  quadrauj^ular  olocks,  2  feet  or  3  feet  long,  and  1  foot 

not  be  out  of  place  to  say  here  that  California  has  or  more  broad^  and  the  miner,  availing  himself  of 

created  the  office  of  State  Forester,  and  made  an  ap-  those  natural  divisions,  after  having  undermined  the 

pointment  to  fill  it.  base,  is  able  to  pry  out  the  blocks  without  resort  to 

As  long  as  oharcoal-iron  maintiuns  its  supremacy  ganpowder.  lie  can  easily  take  down  three  tons  a 
in  the  market  for  various  purposes,  the  question  of  day.  The  sides  of  the  block  are  smooth,  of  a  dull- 
wood-supply  la  not  without  interest  to  iron-men,  but  bluish  color,  and  are  often  stained  white  with  flre- 
itd  chief  aid  would  be.  of  course,  to  supply  the  de-  clay ;  but,  if  deft  longltudinallv,  there  is  seen  a  maas 
mand  for  timber  of  all  kinds  which  has  already  rUen  of  mineral  charcoal,  so  slightly  cemented  by  bitu- 
m  valae  at  a  rate  but  little  dreamed  of  a  few  years  men,  that  it  readily  cracks  on  handling.  This  coal, 
a^o.  But  the  importance  of  thia  subject  to  iron-men  when  thrown  upon  a  fire,  at  once  ignites  with  a  crack- 
in  America  was  much  lessened  in  18S7,  when  our  lin^  sound,  ana  bums  with  a  bnght-yellow  flame, 
firit  experiments  in  smelting  iron  with  raw  anthra-  It  is  non-coking,  or,  in  other  words,  does  not  ran 
cite  coal  were  successful  at  Mauch  Chunk,  in  the  together,  thus  affording  f^e  air-passages.    It  is  so 


Dr.  Foster,  of  ChicagOj  says,  in  a  pamphlet  on 
'*  Mineral  Wealth  and  fiailroad  Development,"  that 


n^w  have,  in  this  Lehigh  re^on  alone^  83  furnaces,  is  ascertained  that  this  class  of  coals  gives  fh>m  67  to 

turning  out  878,000  tons  of  iron,  while  three  new  62pereent.  of  fixed  carbon.    These  block-coals,  when 

furnacesarebnildlng,  of  a  total  estimated  capacity  of  tested  in  a  blast-furnace,  have  all  the  qualities  of 

27,000  tons  additional,  and  the  total  production  iu  the  charcoal  as  a  reducing  agent.    Two  and  a  half  tons 

country  reached  nearly  2,000,000  tons  in  1870.  are  required  to  make  a  ton  of  iron.    It  is  a  significant 

Up  to  1840  but  little  iron  had  been  made  except  fact  that  the  puddled  iron  made  at  Indianapolis  fh>m 

v'tth  charcoal,  the  immense  deposits  of  bituminous  block-coal  pig  is  employed  at  Pittsburg  m  forging 

c^al,  Vith  which  coke  is  now  made  for  iron-smelting,  gun-barrels.'' 

were  as  yet  too  far  from  maikets^xoept  in  a  small        From  the  above  description  of  Dr.  Foster,  the  im- 

^hjj  perhaps,  at  Pittsburg,  or  In  Virginia,  or  Maiy-  portance  of  this  discovery  to  the  Western  manufiM^' 

land.  ture  of  iron  is  not  easy  to  be  over-estimated.    Using 

£astem  Pennsvlvania,  the  first  home  of  the  iron-  this  fUel,  and  some  Xake  Superior  magnetic  wltb 

trade,  is  drained  dv  the  Loliigh  and  Schuylkill  Hi  vers,  some  local  ores,  soon  brought  tne  furnaces  at  Zancs- 

89  far  as  the  coal-fields  are  concerned,  both  of  which  ville,  Ohio,  into  notice.    The  demand  for  the  Lake 

flow  into  the  Delaware.    The  Susquehanna,  a  little  Superior,  or  iron-ores  as  celebrated  for  their  purity, 

further  to  the  west,  but  still  flowing  into  the  Atlan-  begfan  to  increase  soon  after  the  discovery  of  this 

tic,  was  the  next  home  of  the  iron  indu»try ;  next,  block-coal.    With  a  view  of  forming  an  economi- 

the  Juniata  Valley ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  Alle-  oal  junction  of  block-coal  and  Lake  Superior  iron- 

ghany  Mountains  were  crossed  that  the  manufacture  ore,  the  iron-trade  took  another  step  farther  west, 

of  iron  may  have  said  to  have  fairly  *^  gone  West."  and  located  itself  at  Cleveland,  on  Lalco  Erie. 

Pittsburg,  "  where  manufactured  iron  and  steel  **  The  census  of  1860  gnve  a  total  of  76  blast-fhr- 
are  more  laiyely  produced  than  in  any  other  point  in  naces  located  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
the  United  States,**  became  the  next  seat  of  iron-  Wisconsin,  and  Kentucliy,  and  24  rail-bar,  shoot,  and 
manufacture.  At  Pittsburg,  the  manafacture  of  steel  boiler-plate  mills,  with  a  capital  of  $8,370,000,  em- 
obtained  its  first  permanent  "  lodgment  '*  in  the  Uni-  ploying  2,804  lianols,  at  a  cost  of  $1,094,160,  and  pro- 
ted  States.  To-day^  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  her  ducing  85,728  tons,  of  which  40,000  were  rails.  In 
people  are  engaged  in  establishing  the  manufacture  1870,  three  works  alone  in  these  States  have  invested 
of  phosphor-bronze,  the  new  metallic  alloy,  which  more  than  the  capital  of  1860,  employ  2,800  hands. 
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At  a  cost  of  $1,556,000  in  wages,  and  produce  100,000  succeeded  his  father  as  King  of  Sardinia,  on 

uJ*a^d  "fate  1^^'  ^"^  ^^  ^^'  *"**  ^^'^  ^"*  "^  ^^^^^  ^^'  ^®^^ '  asspmed  the  title  of  King  of 

Th?  fo!lowiig  S^ee  of  the  production  of  iron-ore  ^^^^i  ^^  ^^^  ^'^i  '^^^}'  ^  Heir-apparent  to 

and  pig-iron,  from  the  Lake  Superior  dUtrict,  apeak  the  throne,  Pnnoe  Humhert,  horn  March  U, 

forthemseWea:  **  In  1856, 7,000  tons  of  ore,  no  make  1844;    married   April  22,    1868,  to   Princess 

of  iron;  value  of  the  ore, $28,000.    In  1860, 116,908  Margaerita  of   Savoy,  daughter  of  the  late 

i^'i?^'^fj|?r^7?''to^nTM^oi^^  I>«ke  o^  Genoa,  brother  of  King  Victor  Em- 

in  1870,  006,471  ton»  of  ore,  49,298  tons  pig-Lron ;  i     ai_  •              ■»▼•  a       t?                1  t>  • 

value  ot'the  ire  and  iron,  $6,800,170.   Or,  s^^  18661  ^^^^^  ?  *^«»r  son,  \  ictor  Emmannel,  Prince 

the  value  of  the  total  output  of  ore  and  iron  is,  $29,-  of  Naples,  was  bom  at  Naples,  November  11, 

069,888.  In  1870,  the  product  was  from  sixteen  mines,  1869.     The  ministry,  in  October,  1871,  was 

and  finds  a  market  in  aU  parte  of  the  oountiy.    The  composed  as  foUows :  I.  Lanza,  President  and 

tec^W^sfi^^lfrtrci)^^^^^^^  Mi-j^jer  of  the  Interior;  E.  Visconti-Venosta, 
honing  and  Chenango  Valleys  by  railroad.  About  Mmister  of  foreign  Affairs ;  I.  de  Falco,  Min- 
100  furnaces  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  use  Lake  Ister  of  Justice  and  of  Public  Worship ;  Lien- 
Superior  ore,  while  nearly  all  the  charcoal-Aimaces  tenant-General  Ricotti  Magnani,  Minister  of 

'"'^^m^^lJSerd^Su^^^^^^^  ^7i    fj^^l^^^'^^f^^'^'T^'^^^^^ 

iron  manufacture,  we  find  no  importiSt  cities  depend-  Admiral  A.  Riboty,  Minister  of  Marine ;  I.  De- 

ent  on  this  branch  of  business  for  their  growth  until  viDcenzi,  Minister  of  Public  Works ;  E.  Casta- 

we  reach  St.  Louis.  Neither  Cincinnati  nor  Louisville  gnola,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture, 

has  as  yet  become  prominent  as  a  manufacturing  During  the  period  from  1870  to  1872,  the 

^^'ZSi^^^^'^i^'J:::^^"^'  expenditures  «id.receipU  of  thekingdon.  were 

The  ^p  from  Clevehmd,  Ohio,  and  St.  Louis,  «»  follows  (value  m  lire;  1  lire  =  19  cents): 

Missouri,  IS  almost  destitute  of  Iron-works,  except    

those  built  and  building  on  the  newly-discovered 

block-coal  of  Indiana,  and  mainly  withm  that  State.     

At  Terre  Haute,  one  blast-fumaoe  and  a  rail-mill  Xxpendituies  . . . 

are  in  successful  operation.    These  all  have  taken    Becelpts 

their  rise  since  18S0.  many  as  late  as  1867.  " 

J?iSn1^[^*'^f±MCi2S^'it'lSlS5?:  The'entes'mdii.toreBtson  the  public  debt 

blast-fUmaces  have  been  erected  on  the  most  exten-  ****  4Uo,7oo,4W  lire. 

sive  soalcj  and  more  are  building ;  one  of  the  finest  According  to  the  report  of  the  inspector  of 

rolling-mills  in  America  has  been  erected  there,  and,  military  levies  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Gcn- 

from  the  splendid  situation  of  the  city,  she  is  des-  ^ral  Federico  Torre,  the  Italian  Army  num- 

tined  totakca  most  importantpartm  the iron-manu-  v^.,^    ^^  a^^4.^^uJ^  on    iqiti    kok  aoo  «.a« 

facture  of  the  United  States.  bered,  on  September  80,  1871,686,039  men, 

Over  fifteen  ftu-naoes  are  in  blast  there,  and  several  including  officers  and  the  men  of  the  second 
rolling-mills.  Its  proximity  to  the  Indiana  coal-field,  category  of  the  classes  of  1846,  1847,  1848, 
and  to  the  celebrated  Iron  Mountain,  of  Missouri,  and  1849,  not  yet  incorporated.  Under  arms 
miUcesitaclioap^BswellM^^^^  ^j^  182,581,  and  on  unlimited  leave 
facture.  In  1868, 106,000  tons  of  ore  were  taken  out  Xro  kao  r\  "y  •".  ♦  .v^  Xr  "*"*""''^ 
from  Iron  Mountain ;  in  1869, 195,000  tons ;  in  1870,  853,508.  Deductmg  the  officers  and  the  non- 
81  6,000  tons,  and  last  vear  it  was  confidently  expected  incorporated  categories,  the  non-commissioned 
to  reach,  if  not  exceed^  600,000  tons.  officers  and  men  at  the  above  date  were  338,565, 

The  manufacture  ot  Bessemer  steel  has  in  like  which  may  be  considered  the  real  strength  fit 

manner  followed  the  same  path  os  that  trodden  by  f      immediate  service.    About  170,000  were 

the  iron-manufacture  in  its  westward  career— the  ^^*   ""»"^~*"'"^  j»^»   ivw.    ^mv«w  x^w^j^w 

first  works,  on  the  Hudson,  at  Troy,  New  York,  then  ^°der  arms,  and  the  rest  on  leave.    The  whole 

at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  valley  of  the  number  compnsed  17,787  non-comnussioned 

Susquehanna,  then  at  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania,  in  officers,  42,900  corporals,  and  278,868  private?, 

thevalleyofthe  Juniata,  at  Cambria  County,  Johns-  xh^  infantry  of  the  line  numbered  19a880; 

aa?r5i;WyaSdot^^^^^^^  the  W,«^  or  specially-trd^^^          in- 

now,  and  at  Chicago,  and  inally,  at  Milwaukee,  fantry,  organized  in  battahons  like  the  French 

Wisoonsin.  ehasseun-d-pied,  27,527;  cavalry,  21,995 <  ar- 

The  iron  interest  follows  dose  upon  the  tide  of  tillery,  41,029 ;   engineers,  2,774 ;    royal  car- 

immiffration.    The  charges  for  tnmsportation  for  bineers  or  gendarmes,  19,500 ;  officers  on  ac- 

sucn  long  distances  encourage  the  building  of  ftir-  .-^  „««„:««   10  kki  .  ««  i^«i^,v«».  ^«;..  .^o^i^a 

naces  and  rolUng-milU  at  the  earliest  practicable  tive  service  12,551 ;  on  half-pay»  or  m  reserve, 

moment.    Their  erection  marks  very  accurately  the  li519.     In  the  conscnption  Jist   for  military 

yeare  in  which  wealth  has  been  accumulated.  service  of  men  born  in  1849,271,846  names 

The  total  mileage  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  were  inscribed.      More  than  555,000  of  these 

?iff*%*'!?T^  IfA^'Tl  ^;^.'"*^*'/?A^'*'  '1"  were  cancelled  for  various  reasons,  and  69,000 

creased  in  the  last  decade  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.  *   .  1    ^i»    «  -^^^«,»*  ^^  «2«— u^\i^ 

To  supply  this  demand  for  rails,  and  to  keep  up  the  were  struck  oflTon  account  of  inanity,  d€- 

renewals  of  these  roads,  and  to  furnish  other  demand 8  formity,   or  insufficient  stature.      When  tue 

for  iron,  now  keep  "  700  blast-furnaces,  and  800  Conscription  was  over,  there  were  found  to  be 

rolliniDr-mills  at  work,  which  employ  140,000  men  more    than    10,000    refractory    recruits,  the 

difflo"o«?.nrnt*S:;  '^  SitomonTor^n".:  ^^-t*'-  ""-"^er  belonging  to  the  province.,  of 

to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  amount  of  imports  of  Other  Genoa,   Naples,   Catania,   Palermo,    Alessma, 

fomis  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  amounting  to  and  Coino.    Finally,  the  effective  force  yielded 

826,088  tons.  by  that  conscription  was,  in  the  first  category, 

ITALY,   a  kingdom  in  Southern  Europe.  86,691,  and  in  the  second  47,690 — ^together, 

Zing,  Victor  Emmanuel,  bom  March  14, 1820;  84,387  men  of  21  years  of  age,  selected  out  of 


a"0,000  as  the  most  able-bodied  and  apt  for 
military  service.  Oat  of  these  94,387,  only 
29,541  could  read  and  write,  and  8,83T  cou'.i 
read ;  SI, 194  were  witat  the  Italians  call  inal- 
/•ibtti  (illiterate),  that  ta,  more  than  60  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  The  soldiers  get  some 
education  during  their  time  of  service,  but  the 
graat  desideratum,  as  Genera)  Torre  points 
ont,  b  that  they  should  be  educated,  at  least  as 
far  a*  reading  and  writing  go,  before  they 
enter  the  raobs,  and  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  this 
will  soon  be  the  cose.  The  last  eonscriptiou 
sliowa  some  slight  improvement  on  previous 
ooes.  The  returns  of  the  marriages  contracted 
in  Italy  in  1889  show  a  frightful  state  of  igno- 
rance. Ont  of  about  305,000  men  who  mar- 
ried in  that  year,  125,000  could  not  sign  their 
samas  to  the  register ! 

The  importe  and  esports  from  1869  to  1871 
ware  aa  follows  (io  lire) : 
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The  area  of  Italy  is  118,623  square  miles 
A  new  cenaoa  of  the  population  was  taken 
ia  1871.  The  following  table  exhibits  tbe  pop- 
nlatioD  of  the  large  divisions  and  of  each 
proTince  in  1671  and  ISOl : 
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The  following  towns,  according  t 

San  of  1871,  had  a  population  of  upward  of 
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Towu.  FiQiMUaUoii. 

Capannori 48,813 

AncoDa 46,741 

Parma 46,609 

Prato 89,694 

Arczzo 88,907 

Brescia 88,906 

Forll 88,480 

Fo^ia 88,188 

VIcenza 87,086 

Bei^gamo 87,868 

Faenza 86,299 

Ceaena 85,670 


Towni.                  FopiiiauoB.  Hgious  institution  of  the  papacy  is  respected 

»?i25!?r.-i;K:«-V   5'2SI  i^  all  its  eplritual  functions.    There  have  not 

■KejK*o  (Caiaonai. . .    s>,«8d  ,                             ^*  x*                      i.              ft 

puTiSsDza 84.965  heen  any  negotiations  or  exchange  of  docn- 

Marsaia 34,W8  mentsr   The  Catholic  Governments  have  maiii- 

R?mini.'.*; ;;;;:;::::.■  ^m  festea  to  us  to  the  full  extent  their  solicitnde 

Trapao'iV. '. '. '. ! '. .' '. .' '. .' '.   88,684  for  the  Pontiff  and  religions  interests,  but  the v 

c^i^^ ;  * ;   §' J§  have,  at  the  same  time,  evinced  their  desire  to 

SaBaari..'!'.'.'.!'.!'.!!!   89',674  maintain  cordial  relations  with  Italjnpon  the 

^'1 5,i»gjg  only  possible  basis,  which  is  that  of  accom- 

^"°'*°*- ^'^^^  plished  facts.    All  the  powers  give  us  proofs 

Tlie  navj,  on  January  1, 1872,  consisted  of  of  a  moderation  which  serves  to  facilitate  the 
21  iron-clad  steamers,  carrying  201  guns ;  18  policy  of  peace,  to  which  die  Government  per- 
screw-steamers,  with  838  guns;  and  19  side-  gists  in  devoting  all  its  efforts.^' 
wheel  steamers,  with  90  guns.  The  naval  offi-  On  June  19th  the  Pope  addressed  a  letter 
cers  were :  1  admiral,  1  vice-admiral,  10  rear-  to  Cardinal  Antonelll,  deploring  the  threateaed 
admirals,  38  captains  of  ships-of-the-line,  50  enforcement  of  the  law  suppressing  convents 
captains  of  frigates.  in  Italy,  as  a  violation  of  international  law. 
The  merchant  navy  consisted,  on  December  He  says  that  the  constant  encroachments  on 
31,  1870,  of  18,822  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  the  rights  of  the  Church,  by  the  Government 
tonnage  of  1,013,038,  among  which  there  were  of  Italy,  violate  morality  and  justice.  Only 
118  steamers  of  32,100  tons.  a  regard  for  the  highest  interests  prevents  the 
The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  oper-  head  of  the  Church  from  leaving  Rome.  The 
ation  was,  at  the  close  of .  the  year  1871,  oonflict  between  the  Holy  8ee  and  the  Italian 
6,425  kilometres  (1  kilometre =0.62  mile) ;  Government  is  inevitable,  and  reconciliation  is 
the  length  of  telegraph-lines,  on  January  1,  impossible.  The  Pope  cannot  submit  to  sneh 
1871,16,930  kilometres;  the  length  of  tele-  usurpations,  and  he  requests  Antonelll  to  pro- 
graph- wires,  49,946  miles.  Beceipts  from  rail-  test  against  them  to  the  foreign  powers.  On 
roads,  100,060,000  lire;  from  telegraphs,  4,816,-  l^ovember  16th  the  Government  sent  aparch- 
689  lire ;  number  of  telegraph-offices,  1,237 ;  ment  security  for  the  annual  sum  allowed  to 
of  post-offices,  2,504 ;  number  of  letters  for-  his  Holiness  in  accordance  with  the  legal  goar- 
warded  through  the  post-office,  87,600,000;  antees  voted  by  the  Italian  Government  off 
of  printed  articles,  73,900,000,  the  book  of  the  public  debt  of  Italy.  This 
The  relations  of  the  Italian  Government  security  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
with  the  Pope  remained  throughout  the  year  Signor  Sdla.  Cardinal  Antonelli  replied  that 
unchanged.  It  repeatedly  expressed  a  wish  the  Pope  could  not  receive  the  sum  o£fered, 
to  come  to  an  understanding,  on  the  basis  of  which  was  the  application  of  one  article  of  a 
the  '^  legal  guarantees  "  law  of  1871,  and  the  law  not  accepted  by  the  Holy  See.  In  the 
Pope  steadfastly  refused  to  recognize  in  any  Consistory,  held  on  December  23d,  the  Pope 
way  whatever  the  overthrow  of  his  temporal  delivered  an  allocution,  in  the  course  of  which 
power.  On  January  1st,  the  King  sent  a  spe-  he  severely  censured  the  persecution  of  the 
cial  ambassador  to  the  Vatican  to  tender  his  Church  by  the  Italian  Government.  The  par- 
Migesty*s  congratulations  to  the  Holy  Father,  pose  to  destroy  her  was  shown  in  the  acts  of 
The  ambassador  was  met  by  Cardinal  Anto-  the  Italian  Government,  which  compelled  the 
nelli,  who  informed  him  that  his  Holiness  was  clergy  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  imposed 
indisposed  and  unable  to  receive  visits.  The  heavy  taxes  on  church  property.  Hesolenml^r 
Pope,  in  an  address  to  a  great  number  of  protested  against  the  bill  then  pending  in  the 
Bomao  citizens,  who  called  on  him  on  March  Italian  Parliament  for  the  suppression  of  re- 
10th,  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  two  ligious  corporations,  and  dedared  that  title  to 
authorities  to  exist  simultaneously  at  Borne,  property  acquired  by  this  means  would  be  nnll 
and  to  work  together  harmoniously.  Similar  and  void.  He  repeated  his  censures  of  those 
addresses  were,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  who  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  Chnrch. 
made  to  many  other  deputations.  On  April  The  session  of  Parliament,  which  had  been 
19th,  Signor  Ferrari  asked,  in  the  Chamber  of  opened  on  November  27,  1871,  was  prorogued 
Deputies,  whe^er  the  ministry  intended  to  on  July  5,  1872.  The  Parliament  did  little  or 
present  diplomatic  documents  relative  to  the  nothing  while  awuting  the  labors  of  a  corn- 
relations  with  foreign  powers.  He  also  asked  mittee  appointed  to  examine  the  finsncial  so- 
what  had  been  the  state  of  Italy^s  relations  Intion  proposed  by  Minister  Sella.  There  ^as 
with  the  powers  since  the  arrival  of  the  Gov-  much  important  work  which  the  body  could 
ernment  at  Borne,  and  in  what  relation  she  have  performed,  but  the  great  money  qnestion 
stood  to  the  Vatican.  to  such  extent  absorbed  the  general  interest 
The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Signor  Vis-  that  the  members  preferred  to  indulge  in  re- 
conti-Venosta,  said  he  had  no  intention  of  pub-  peated  ac^ournments.  On  March  2d  Signer 
lishing  diplomatic  correspondence  concerning  Minghetti  (ex-Premier)  presented  to  the  Cham- 
Boman  affairs.  He  added :  "  The  Italian  Gov-  ber  the  report  of  the  committee.  The  foUow- 
ernment  has  wished  to  prove,  not  by  dispatches,  ing  are  the  principal  conclusions  of  the  report: 
but  by  facts  and  experience,  that  the  great  re-  The  committee  accepts  the  proposal  to  issoe 
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notes  to  the  amount  of  800,000,000  lire  in  five  ary  schools,  etc.  In  conformity  with  the 
years,  on  condition  that  the  Chamber  shall  de-  policy  adopted  by  the  Italian  Government 
termiae  each  year  the  portion  of  this  amount  since  its  arrival  in  Korae,  and  which  has 
that  is  to  be  issued.  The  committee  agrees  that  been  applauded  by  the  majority,  the  minis- 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  prop-  try  resolved  to  w^ithdraw  the  bUl.  Signor 
ertj  bonds  sludl  be  paid  into  the  treasury  for  the  Oorrenti,  egged  on  by  the  Left,  to  which  he 
next  five  years.  It  postpones  for  a  later  period  formerly  belonged,  urged  his  measure.  Ap- 
the  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  plauded  by  the  opposition  press,  and  cheered 
duties  of  the  treasury  are  to  be  performed.  It  on  by  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  party 
assents  to  the  voluntary  conversion  of  the  na-  from  which  his  colleagues  proceed,  he  would 
tional  loan  into  consolidated  stock,  at  the  rate  not  give  way.  On  May  16th,  M.  Sella  an- 
of  5.40,  and  for  that  portion  of  the  loan  which  nounced  that  Signor  Lanza,  the  President  of 
i3  not  exchangeable  by  the  holders.  It  ao-  the  Oouncil,  had  left  for  Naples  to  take  the 
cepts  the  contract  with  the  bank  with  this  king's  commands.  On  May  18tli  the  Presi- 
modification,  namely,  that  the  profit  and  loss  dent  of  the  Council  read  the  royal  decree  ac- 
shali  be  equally  divided.  It  agrees  to  the  cepting  the  resignation  of  the  Minister  of 
proposal  for  doubling  the  capital  of  the  bank  Public  Instruction,  and  appointing  M.  Sella 
without  increasing  its  paper  circulation.  It  temporarily  to  assume  his  functions;  also 
approves  the  increase  of  the  tax  on  petroleum,  another  decree  authorizing  the  withdrawal  of 
and  partially  also  the  tax  on  coffee.  It  rejects  the  bill  concerning  the  proposed  improve- 
the  tax  on  tissues  as  proposed,  and  approves  ments  in  the  position  of  the  masters  of  see- 
the other  secondary  administrative  proposi-  ondary  schools.  From  the  explanations  that 
tions.  The  report  also  stated  that  Signor  Selhi,  ensued,  it  appeared  that  Signor  Oorrenti  had 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  agreed  to  the  com-  accepted  the  suppression  of  the  first  article  of 
mittee's  conclusions,  excepting  the  postpone-  the  bill  abolishing  the  spiritual  directors 
ment  of  the  question  respecting  the  service  of  (chaplains)  of  the  schools  in  question,  but  had 
the  treasury.  Signor  Sella,  on  March  16th,  thought  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to 
defended  the  proposals  which  he  had  brought  agree  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  whole  bill, 
forward.  He  agreed  to  postpone  the  question  which  his  colleagues,  on  the  contrary,  consid- 
oftaxing  textile  fabrics,  and,  after  demonstrate  ered  indispensable,  although  proposing  to 
ing  the  utility  of  confining  the  service  of  the  bring  it  forward  again  at  a  future  date,  when 
treasury  to  llie  bank,  he  announced  his  readi-  the  questions  relating  to  religions  instruction 
ness  nevertheless  to  accept  also  the  postpone-  should  have  been  settled.  At  the  present 
ment  of  this  question.  He  said  an  equilibrium  period  of  the  session  the  Government  thought 
had,  in  consequence  of  political  events,  not  the  long  discussion  was  inopportune,  which 
been  attained.  He  defended  the  increase  in  the  measure  would  certainly  provoke,  and 
the  circulation  of  bank-notes  and  the  other  they  had  endeavored  to  postpone  it  by  giving 
proposals  of  his  budget,  entering  into  various  precedence  to  the  budget ;  but  the  Opposition 
ealcalations  in  support  of  his  views.  He  also  thwarted  them  in  this,  and  they  had  no  choice 
defended  the  conversion  of  the  loan.  The  but  to  withdraw  the  bill,  the  more  so  as  it 
minister  added  that  he  especially  trusted  to  the  was  perfectly  well  understood  that,  if  it  came 
Right  and  Right  Centre  to  support  him.  He  to  a  debate,  the  omitted  article  would  be  re- 
contested  the  accuracy  of  Signor  Rattazzi^s  as-  proposed  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  by 
sertion  that  the  nunistry  had  not  got  to  Rome  members  of  the  committee  which  had  re- 
entirely  by  moral  means,  and  in  conclusion  he  ported  on  it.  The  Chamber  ultimately,  by 
called  upon  the  Chamber  to  declare  whether  175  votes  against  114,  rejected  an  order  of  the 
the  Government  did  or  did  not  possess  its  con-  day  stating  that  the  House  did  not  consider 
fidence.  Signor  Rattazzi,  in  making  a  personal  the  explanation  given  by  Signor  Lanza  satis- 
explanation,  defended  his  conduct  at  the  period  factory. 

of  Mentana.  He  said  the  policy  he  pursued  The  Italian  Chambers  reassembled  on  Nor 
was  daring  and  perilous,  but  was  necessary  to  vember  20th,  without  a  speech  from  the 
avoid  still  greater  dangers.  On  March  23d  throne  or  other  ceremonies,  and  without  re- 
the  Chamber  adopted  the  whole  of  the  finan-  election  of  the  Board.  The  President  of  the 
cial  projects  of  the  Government  by  208  votes  ministry,  in  reply  to  a  question,  detailed  the 
Aj^ainst  160;  on  April  18th  they  passed  the  measures  which  the  Government  had  adopted 
Senate  by  72  votes  against  2.  The  proposi-  with  regard  to  the  damage  caused  by  the  in- 
tions  of  the  Government  for  putting  a  stop  to  undations.  In  answer  to  Signor  Oliva,  the 
smng^ling,  suppressing  the  free  port  of  Civita  minister  declared  that  the  condition  of  public 
Veochia  from  the  1st  of  January,  1874,  and  safety  had  improved,  especially  as  regards  acts 
converting  the  free  port  of  Genoa  in  three  of  violence.  The  Minister  of  Justice  then  in- 
years  into  a  general  harbor,  were  also  adopted,  troducedthe  bill  for  the  suppression  of  reli- 
In  May  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  gious  corporations,  which,  it  was  generally  ex- 
Bignor  Oorrenti,  tendered  his  resignation  be-  pected,  would  become  the  most  exciting  topic 
canse  his  colleagues  decided  to  withdraw  a  bill  of  debate.  The  bill  declared  that  the  laws  of 
he  drew  up  some  two  years  previously,  regu-  1866,  1867,  1868,  and  1870,  relative  to  the  sup- 
luting  the  salaries,  etc.,  of  teachers  in  second-  pre&sion  of  religious  corporations  and  the  con- 
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version  of  their  property,  sbonld  be  applied  to  bast  of  the  deceased  patriot  through  the  prin- 
the  province  and  city  of  Borne.  It,  however,  cipal  streets  to  tlie  capitol,  where  it  was  depos- 
maintained  the  houses  of  the  directors  of  those  ited  with  imposing  ceremonies  and  eulogistic 
corporations  that  had  a  director  or  deputj-di-  speeches.  By  the  side  of  the  bust,  there  ¥ras 
rector  in  the  citj.  The  original  property  of  placed,  on  the  car,  a  colossal  statue  of  Italy, 
such  houses  might  be  retained,  but  could  not  with  one  hand  holding  a  crown  of  laurel  over 
be  increased,  and  they  would  not  ei^joy. civil  the  image  of  the  dead  patriot,  and  with  the 
rights.  The  property  of  the  suppressed  cor-  other  pointing  to  him  as  to  one  whose  ezam- 
porations  would  continue  to  be  applied  to  the  pie  should  be  followed.  There  were  two  nc- 
charitable  purposes  for  which  they  were  origi-  oompanying  bands  of  music,  and  the  American 
nally  established.  The  edifices  appertaining  to  flag  was  borne  immediately  in  front  of  the  car 
the  religious  establishments  in  Kome  would  by  a  young  American  visitor,  walking  with 
remain  at  their  disposal  until  such  time  as  the  Mr.  T.  Buchanan  Read,  the  painter  and  poet. 
pensions  to  be  granted  should  have  been  de-  The  bust,  on  arrival  at  the  capitol,  was  re- 
dded upon,  which  decision  must  be  arrived  at  ceived  by  a  deputation  of  the  munieipalitj, 
within  twelve  mouths.  The  property  of  the  and  a  short  speech  was  delivered  during  the 
religious  corporations  in  the  city  woidd  be  ceremonial  of  the  reception.  In  the  Italian 
converted  into  inalienable  public  rentes.  The  Parliament,  eulogies  on  the  efforts  of  Mazzini 
minister,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  added  in  behalf  of  Italian  unity  were  delivered  by 
that  the  total  net  revenue  of  the  corporations  men  of  all  parties.  A  committee  was  formed 
amounts  to  7,192,000  francs.  The  bill  pro-  to  erect  a  national  monument  in  his  honor,  at 
vided  for  the  pensioning  of  the  members  of  the  the  head  of  which  was  Garibaldi.  «  During  the 
suppressed  convents  at  rates  varying  from  160  remainder  of  the  year,  the  Radical  party  made 
lire  to  600  lire  per  annum.  The  foreign  reli-  but  few  political  demonstrations.  On  Novem- 
gious  bodies  which  were  included  in  the  ex-  her  24th  it  proposed  to  hold,  in  Rome,  a  large 
propriation  bill  might,  during  two  years,'  con-  meeting  in  favor  of  universal  eoffrttge,  but  the 
stitute  foundations  in  conformity  with  their  in-  Government  prohibited  it,  and  occupied  the 
stitutions  from  the  profits  of  the  churches  be-  principal  points  of  the  city  with  troops  and 
longing  to  them.  When  the  two  years*  term  national  guards,  and  arrested  a  nnmber  of  pe> 
had  expired,  the  Government  would  no  longer  sons  connected  with  the  movement.  On  Ko- 
recognize  their  civU  individuality,  but  would  vember  25th  Signer  Nicotera,  in  the  Chamber 
treat  with  the  foreign  governments  whose  of  Deputies,  censured  the  Government  for 
subjects  they  were,  to  determine  what  was  to  what  he  designated  as  the  unnecessary  and 
be  done  with  their  property.  Their  immov-  excessive  display  of  military  force  in  connec- 
able  property  would  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  tion  with  the  projected  meeting  in  favor  of 
formed  into  a  treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  universal  sufiVage.  Signer  Lanza,  the  preei- 
pensions,  under  the  control  of  the  ministry,  dent  of  the  ministry,  replied  it  was  notorioDS 
The  special  committee  on  this  bill,  on  Decem-  that  the  delegates  of  the  democratic  societies 
ber  18th,  all  but  unanimously  adopted  the  first  intended  disregarding  the  decision  of  the  Got- 
section.  With  regard  to  section  2,  which  emment  in  prohibiting  the  meeting.  It  was 
deals  with  the  heads  of  houses  of  religious  therefore  prudent  to  take  measures  against  a 
corporations,  several  deputies  of  the  Left  op-  surprise,  so  as  to  avoid  a  violation  of  the  law, 
posed  this  preservation  of  the  establishments  and  prevent  disorder.  He  believed  the  Gov- 
assigned  to  the  generals  of  orders,  and  pro-  emment  did  its  duty  in  this  matter.  Signor 
posed  amendments,  which,  with  the  consent  Lanza  declared  himself  not  satisfied  with  an 
of  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  were  referred  back  order  of  the  day,  proposed  by  Signor  Nicotera, 
to  the  committee,  which  ultimately  passed  the  deploring  that  the  Government  had  not  rightly 
section  by  16  votes  against  9.  On  December  understood  the  interests  of  public  order  and 
15th  the  committee  adopted  a  resolution  de-  of  the  dignity  of  the  state.  He  proposed  that 
daring  that  the  suppression  of  the  Society  of  the  debate  on  the  subject  should  be  adjourned. 
Jesus,  including  the  chief  establishment  of  the  At  tlie  close  of  the  sitting,  Signor  Kicotera 
Order  in  Rome,  was  imperatively  demanded  withdrew  his  motion,  believing  that  a  debate 
by  the  interests  of  the  nation.  The  announce-  upon  it  might  unfavorably  affect  the  persons 
ment  of  this  action  was  received  by  the  Lib-  arrested. 

oral  deputies  with  enthusiastic  applause.  The  municipal  elections  which  were  held  in 
In  March  the  Radical  party  of  Italy  lost,  by  Italy  derived  a  particular  interest  from  the 
the  death  of  Mazzini,  its  recognized  leader,  fact  that,  in  the  former  States  of  the  Charch, 
Great  demonstrations  took  place  in  his  hon-  and  in  several  other  of  the  annexed  province^i 
or  throughout  the  peninsula.  At  his  funeral,  the  Catholic  party,  for  the  first  time,  took  an 
at  Pisa,  about  12,000  persons  were  present,  active  part  in  them.  In  most  of  the  large 
among  whom  were  many  students,  some  depu-  towns,  the  Liberal  party  gained  great  Nic- 
tations from  the  provinces  and  the  communes,  cesses,  but,  in  some  places,  the  Catholics  bad 
and  from  working-men's  societies  and  freema-  a  majority,  and,  in  many  others,  they  exhib- 
Bons.  In  Ronae  an  immense  procession,  in-  ited  a  strength  unexpected  by  their  opponents, 
eluding  all  the  working-men's  societies,  with  In  the  latter  part  of  April  the  grandest 
banners,  flags,  and  bands  of  music,  carried  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  since  the  year 
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1631  took  place.  The  devastation  caused 
thereby  was  terrible.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
cultivated  land  were  covered  with  ashes  and 
lava,  and  vineyards  and  farms  were  buried  out 
of  sight.  About  twelve  persons,  as  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  were  killed,  and  an  equal 
number  iig'ured.  The  villages  of  San  Sebas- 
tiano  and  Massa  di  Somma  were  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  towns  and  villages  were  for  a  time  threat- 
ened with  destruction,  and  their  inhabitants 
compelled  to  flee.  On  May  Ist  the  eruption 
ceased.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  authorized 
the  Government  to  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  people 
who  were  so  suddenly  deprived  of  their  homes. 
During  the  month  of  October,  terrific  inun- 
dations laid  waste  almost  every  part  of  the 
peninsula,  and  especially  the  Lombard  and 
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Emilian  provinces,  bordering  on  the  Po.  The 
disaster  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  national 
calamity.  The  greatest  sufferers  were  the 
provinces  of  Mantua  and  Ferrara.  In  the 
former,  two-thirds  of  the  area  were  inundated, 
and,  in  the  latter,  one-third.  The  number  of 
houseless  persons,  in  the  two  provinces,  was 
estimated  at  over  60,000.  Sermide,  a  town 
about  half-way  between  Mantua  and  Ferrara, 
was  completely  inundated,  the  water  rising  up 
to  the  first  floor  of  the  houses.  No  lives  were 
lost,  but  the  amount  of  damage  could  not  be  es- 
timated. At  Mirandola,  a  town  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  Modena,  7,000  fugitives  arrived, 
and  the  local  authorities  were  doing  their  befit 
to  supply  them  with  food  and  shelter.  Many 
houses  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  waters 
had  risen  more  than  a  metre  higher  than  in 
the  floods  of  1889. 


JAMAICA,  Bight  Bev.  Atjbkey  Gbobos 
Spsxceb,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of,  born  in  London, 
February  12, 1795 ;  died  at  Torquay,  February 
24, 1872.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  William 
B.  Spencer,  and  great-grandson  of  Charles, 
second  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  was  educated 
at  Dr.  Bumey^s  school  in  Greenwich,  and  at 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  He  was  ordained 
about  1820.  After  having  held  some  parochial 
cures  in  England,  and  the  archdeaconry  of 
Bermuda,  he  was  consecrated,  in  1839,  to  the 
bishopric  of  Newfoundland,  whence  he  was 
translated,  in  1843,  to  the  See  of  Jamaica ;  in 
which  island  the  bishop  was  also  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. The  gross  income  of  the  diocese,  which 
comprised  Jamaica,  British  Honduras,  the  Ba- 
hamas, Turk's  Islands,  and  the  Bay  Islands, 
was  $15,000  per  annum,  chargeable  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  Dr.  Spencer  published  a 
volume  of  sermons,  charges,  etc.,  and  contrib- 
uted some  poems  toBlackwoo^s  Magazine  and 
other  periodical  publications.  He  resigned  the 
administration  of  his  diocese  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Courtenay,  who,  in  1866, 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Kingston,  and  suf- 
fragan and  coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica. 

JAPAN,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  The 
administration  and  the  supreme  executive 
power  of  the  country  are  vested  in  the  Mikado. 
The  United  States  Government  was  represent- 
ed at  the  imperial  court,  in  1871,  by  0.  E.  De 
Long,  minister  resident  at  Yeddo. 

According  to  official  sources,  the  population 
of  Japan  amounted,  in  1870,  to  84,786,321 ; 
the  imperial  family  had  20  members ;  the 
families  of  the  daimios,  8,186;  the  Samurai, 
o£Bcer8,  scholars,  and  warriors,  represented  a 
population  of  1,872,959;  the  Buddhist  priests, 
244,869;  the  Sintoo  priests,  168,140;  nuns, 
6,711 ;  peasants,  traders,  mechanics,  etc.,  81,- 
954,821 ;  beggars,  82,920;  pariahs,  tanners,  etc., 
459,695. 


The  area  of  the  country,  comprising  Japan 
proper,  and  8,850  islands,  which  are  its  de- 
pendencies, is  reported  as  follows : 


BT    ENGBLHABDT.  BY  SIBBOU>. 

Bv»*»  ^n«* 

8<]qu«MUm. 

Japan,  or  Nipbon,  with 
Sudo,  Oki,  Awadsl,  etc. 

Stltkokf s 

Kluslaand  emaU  Ulands. 
YesBO and  small  islandfl. . 
Bighty-nine  Booin  Islands 
KorUes 

W,816 

6,974 

17,964 

81,147 

"8^699 

87,443 

8,919 

16,686 

S7,586 

1» 

1,606 

Total 

149,889 

141,309 

The  government*  is  now  organized  on  a  basis 
which  is  partly  European  and  partly  Japanese. 
The  Mikado  is,  theoretically,  an  absolute  mon- 
arch, who  reigns  and  governs,  while,  in  reality, 
the  work  of  the  Government  is  done  by  the 
Great  Council,  which  is  divided  into  three 
sections,  the  Centre,  Bight,  and  Left.  The 
Centre  is  composed  of  the  Prime-Minister, 
Vice-Prime-Minister,  and  five  advisers.  The 
Left  consists  exclusively  of  the  Council  of 
State,  whose  ftinctions  are  analogous  to  those 
of  the  French  Canseil  cT^tat^  so  far  at  least  as 
the  preparation  and  discussion  of  laws  are  con- 
cerned. The  Bight  includes  all  the  ministers 
and  vice-ministers  of  the  nine  departments 
into  which  the  administration  has  lately  been 
divided.  The  ministers,  either  individually  or 
united  as  a  cabinet,  decide  all  ordinary  ques- 
tions ;  but  the  more  important  points  are  re- 
eerved  for  the  Great  Council,  presided  over  by 
the  Mikado.  A  Parliament  was  formed  in 
1869,  with  deputies  selected  by  the  provincial 
governments,  whose  functions  were  purely 
consultative,  and  in  no  way  legislative.    But, 

*  The  followinur  information  on  the  organisation  of  the 
Ctovemment  is  abridged  from  an  article  on  Japan,  in 
BtadcwQod'i  Magatim^  September,  1878,  which  Is  among 
the  best  that  haye  been  wntten  on  Japan. 
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being  fonnd  to  be  of  no  use  whatever,  it  was 
dropped  so  thoroughly  out  of  sight,  that  it  has 
not  been  called  together  since  the  Gonncil  of 
State  was  formed.  The  idea  of  an  elective 
Parliament  is  now  actively  discussed,  and  the 
ministry  is  very  desiroas  of  seeing  it  realized. 
Japan  is  at  present  divided  into  seventy- five 
districts,  each  one  being  governed  by  a  prefect. 
The  powers  of  these  functionaries  are  very 
extended;  for,  not  only  do  they  govern,  but 
they  collect  taxes,  manage  the  poHoe,  and  sit 
as  judges  civilly  and  criminally.  But  they  can- 
not carry  into  execution  sentences  involving 
punishment  of  death,  until  they  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  Minister  of  Justice.  A  seri- 
ous and  carefully-calculated  budget  has,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Japan,  been  pre- 
pared for  the  year  1872,  showing  both  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  year,  and  series  of 
detailed  explanations  are  appended  to  it  which 
testify  the  care  used  by  its  compilers.  Thfi  re- 
ceipts and  expeilditures  are  as  follows: 

BECXIPTS. 

Rice,  at  $4.50  per  kokn £11,444,660 

Ciwtoma S8H,d60 

Internal  reyenue  (excise  duties,  etc.) 826,675 

MiscelUueoiis 960,960 

Total  receipts £12,229,531 

EZFSNSITUBKS. 

Imperial  bonsehold £118,060 

HiniHtxy  of  Foreign  AflUrs 113,800 

Army 1,700,000 

Navy 882,600 

Colonisation  of  Tesao 418,888 

jQPtice 16,150 

Bdacat  ion 78,812 

Finance  Department  (indading  cost  of  col- 
lecting taxes) 809,902 

Pablicworlcs 1,768,112 

Mnnlcipal  and  provincial  govemmenta 1,880,967 

MiecellaneoDs 452,412 

Cost  of  manoftcturinv  new  bank-notes  and  of 

establishing  the  Mint 210.875 

Pensions  to  daimios  and  retainers. 4,024,112 

Balance  of  indemnitv  to  Boropean  powers  on 

fbe  Simonosaki  anatr 818,750 

Interest  on  tbo  English  toan 78,625 

Total  expenditures £11.420,886 

Surphis £809,140 

The  public  debt  couBists  at  present  of  £27,- 
412,000,  of  which  £15,204,000  are  represented 
by  paper  currency,  £10,412,000  are  debts  in> 
curred  to  Japanese  subjects  by  former  local 
governments,  and  the  balance,  £1,796,000,  is 
due  to  foreign  creditors  (the  Simonosaki  indem- 
nity inclnd^).  Tlie  old  bank-notes  are  about 
to  be  replaced  by  very  handsome  new  ones, 
which  have  just  been  manufactured  at  Frank- 


fort The  debts  of  the  former  local  govern- 
ments are  of  three  classes,  each  constituting 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  amount.  The 
first  class  is  considered  as  being  in  no  way 
binding  upon  the  Government ;  the  second  is 
to  be  repaid  at  the  rate  of  £10,000  a  year;  and 
the  thinl  is  to  be  converted  into  bonds  at  25 
years^  date  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent.  In 
1871  a  Ministry  of  Instruction  was  created, 
the  results  of  which,  in  the  short  space  of  time 
which  has  since  elapsed,  are  extraordinary. 
Public  primary  schools  are  increasing  rapidly, 
especially  in  the  towns ;  but  the  movement  is 
far  more  marked  in  the  western  provinces  and 
on  the  coast  than  in  the  interior,  where  the 
eagerness  for  improvement  is  less  felt.  Pri- 
vate schools  are  more  abundant  still ;  for,  as 
anybody  can  establish  them,  sulject  to  a  per- 
mission which  is  always  granted,  they  spring 
up  with  facility  wherever  they  are  wanted. 
Books,  especially  translations  of  foreign  works, 
are  much  sought  after ;  newspapers  and  print- 
ing-presses are  rapidly  increasing,  and  an  ear- 
nest desire  for  knowledge  is  everywhere  seen, 
throughout  the  middle  and  higher  classes.  The 
Government,  to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of 
foreign  languages,  has  brought  out  several  pro- 
fessors, and  has  sent  at  its  own  expense  over 
500  students  to  America  and  Europe.  Until 
now  they  were  chosen  by  the  ministers  and 
provincial  governors.  But  the  demands  for 
admission  into  the  envied  class  of  state  stn- 
dente  has  been  so  large  of  late,  that  henceforth 
they  will  be  chosen  by  competitive  examina- 
tion. The  students,  in  addition  to  a  free  pas- 
sage out  and  back,  receive  an  annual  allow- 
ance of  £200. 

The  movement  of  commerce  at  the  principal 
ports  open  to  foreign  nations  was,  in  1870,  as 
follows : 


TORTS. 


Tokoliama j 


§*^  Merchandise. . . 
PredooB  metMe 

HIogoandO«M«||JF^j^SlSSni 

KagaMU (1870) 

Hakodadl (187D) 

NIegata (1870) 


Total. 


tXftttk 


n,968,e75,*ia«*5; 


8,891,694 

8,088.687 
S,649,96S 
S,94<987 
408.906 
8,966,781 


48,880,664 


i7,ooo,irw 

8,611564 
4<86B,9» 

1,686,487 


48,OS1,S06 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  and 
nationality  of  the  vessels  entering  the  Japanese 
ports  in  1870,  as  well  as  their  tonnage: 


PORTS. 


Yokohama (1870) 

HI<>go (1870) 

Nas:a»aki (1870) 

Hakodadl (1870. 

Klegata 1870) 


Total. 


KOBTH  AXXRICAH. 


8U|M. 


146 
196 

t 

81 


882,869 
900,926 

? 
85,996 

f 


■KGLXSH. 


SUpfc 


818 
146 

? 

89 


Ton. 


178,890 
64,486 

? 
17,078 

? 


OBRXAH. 


Shtpc 


198 
88 
t 

18 
? 


66,416 
18,0OS 

t 

4.786 

t 


TOTAL. 


Slilpfc 


7n 

841 
884 

87 


1,489 


Tom. 

1S6,66S 
»9,8i8 

60,599 
7.778 


l»f^ 


In  March,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  party  party.  The  other  ten  escaped.  It  caused  great 

of  twelve  persons  to  assassinate  the  Mikado,  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and 

It  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  guards  in  at-  orders  were  issued  forbidding  foreigners  to  go 
tendance  succeeded  in  capturing  two  of  the  *  in  Mexican  dollars:  i=i,ir  dollar 
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beyond  tbe  limits  of  the  city  of  Teddo.  For-  party  so  presented  was  Admiral  Jenkins,  of 
eign  papers  in  Tokoiiama  claimed  that  the  the  United  States  Navy. 
conspiracy  was  participated  in  by  40,000  men,  The  sodden  suspension  of  public  proceedings 
the  retainers  of  the  dispossessed  daimios,  the  by  the  Japanese  embassy  in  America,  and  the 
object  being  to  seize  the  Emperor  and  carry  retnm  of  some  of  the  provincial  members,  at- 
him  back  to  Kioto,  and  then  rise  and  exter-  traoted  considerable  attenti6n.  The  facts  in 
minate  the  foreigners.  The  Government  dis-  this  case  were  reported  to  be  as  follows : 
covered  the  plot,  beheaded  a  number  of  the  Although  the  time  fixed  for  the  general 
leaders,  and  completely  restored  order.  It  revision  of  the  treaties  had  been  extended  un- 
resolved to  commence  settling  the  debts  of  til  a  period  subsequent  to  the  return  home  of 
the  daimios,  which  policy  it  was  thought  the  ambassadors,  circumstances  arose  during 
woald  secure  peace  in  the  future;  because  their  sojourn  in  Washington  which  made  it 
without  money  the  former  daimios  would  be  appear  expedient  to  them  to  begin  at  once  the 
more  than  powerless.  international   discussion    upon   this   subject. 

The  first  Japanese  fair,  under  the  direction  The  credentials  which  they  held  did  not,  how- 
of  the  Government,  took  place  at  the  sacred  ever,  authorize  them  to  undertake  this  labor, 
city  of  Kioto  on  Aprii  10th,  and  lasted  50  days,  and  it  was  to  obtain  a  larger  power  that  Ito 
Foreigners  were  allowed  to  visit  it  and  the  and  Okubo  returned  to  Yeddo.  The  Govem- 
subnrbs  for  a  period  of  64  days,  enabling  them  ment  generally  favored  the  proposition,  think- 
to  show  their  manufactures.  This  is  con-  ing,  perhaps,  that  more  generous  terms  might 
sidered  the  virtual  abandonment  of  their  ex-  be  obtained  by  the  distinguished  visitors  in 
elusive  policy,  and  one  of  the  results  from  the  the  respective  capitals  of  the  treaty  powers 
visit  of  Iwakura  to  America.  The  fair  was  to  than  would  be  agreed  to  by  the  accredited 
be  reopened  on  New-Year^s  day.  ministers  in  Japan.    But  it  was  strongly  op- 

In  April,  the  late  Tycoon  of  Japan  was  in-  posed  by  the  heads  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
vited  by  the  Mikado  to  come  out  of  his  late  Soyeshima  and  Terashima,  chiefly  on  the 
retirement,  and  received  an  honorary  appoint-  ground  that  the  ambassadors  abroad  were  un- 
ment  nnder  the  Government,  accompanied  by  protected  by  efficient  legal  assistance,  and 
a  highly-complimentary  title.  The  leader  of  might  therefore  be  led  into  indiscretions,  while 
the  rebel  forces  during  the  late  revolution,  in  their  own  country  they  would  have  the 
Katori,  has  been  appointed  Minister  of  Finance,  guidance  of  officers  especially  engaged  for  this 
Ennomoto,  the  Tycoon^s  admiral  who  tried  to  purpose.  The  difference  was  not  easily  ad- 
take  the  island  of  Yesso,  but  was  imprisoned  justed.  At  one  time  it  seemed  probable  that 
for  four  years,  has  been  appointed  Superin-  the  ambassadors  would  carry  their  point,  but 
tendent  of  Yesso.  Soyeshhna  having  threatened  to  resign,  and, 

A  frightful  fire  occurred  in  April  in  Yeddo  in  fact,  having  surrendered  his  functions  for  a 

during  a  severe  gale,  destroying  habitations  short  interval,  it  was  finally  decided  to  adhere 

covering  a  space  of  six  square  miles.    The  fire  to  the  original  plan. 

originated  in  one  of  the  princess  late  palaces.  The  Mikado  left  Yeddo  on  June  28th,  ac- 

which  was  occupied  by  troops.    The  flames  companied  by  eight  war-steamers,  on  a  visit 

leaped  over  whole  blocks  of  buildings  and  set  to  Kioto  and  other  portions  of  the  southern 

fire  to  places  a  mile  distant  from  the  building  country.    This  is  the  first  time  in  Japanese 

in  which  the  fire  began.  An  immense  amount  history  that  the  Mikado  has  embarked  on  such 

of  property  was  destroyed;   20,000  persons  an  excursion,  and  much  good  is  expected  to 

were  made  houseless.  The  Government  opened  result  from  it.    He  was  dressed  in  a  foreign 

their  rice  storehouses  and  fed  all  who  applied,  style,  with  an  ample  supply  of  gold  braid,  and 

The  occurrence  of  this  fire  led  the  Govern-  had  several  attendants  who  were  similarly  at- 

ment  to  permit  foreigners  to  lease  land  in  tired.     The  natives  looked  with  amazement 

Yeddo,  the  owners  being  compelled  to  make  at  these  changes,  inaugurated  through  the  late 

monthly  reports.    It  was  expected  that  this  civil  war. 

act  would  cause  foreign  money  to  be  invested  The  relations  between  Japan  and  Oorea  have 

there  to  improve  the  city.    A  new  plan  of  the  been  for  some  time  of  an  unfKendly  character, 

burnt  district  would  be  made,  and  wide  streets  The  letter  of  the  Mikado,  on  assuming  power 

and  substantial  buildings  only  would  be  al-  in  Japan,  to  the  Ooreans,  demanding  tribute, 

lowed.  was  torn  up  and  scattered  with  contempt. 

Tn  June.  Mr.  Watson,  the  new  charge  d^af-  One  of  the  ambassadors  of  Japan  was  impris- 
f aires  for  England,  refused  to  meet  the  Mikado  oned,  and  the  other  sent  back  to  convey  the 
unless  he  would  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  threats  of  Ooreans  and  their  contempt  for  the 
presence  of  the  Mikado,  instead  of  squatting,  new  rule.  The  letter  of  the  Mikado  was  sent 
Terashima-Tozo,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af-  three  years  ago,  since  which  time  America  at- 
fairs,  refused  to  accede,  and  in  consequence  tempted  to  make  a  treaty  with  Oorea.  The 
Mr.  Watson  declared  that  he  would  wait  for  foreign  residents  of  Yokohama  declared  that, 
instructions  frqm  home  before  he  would  pre-  if  the  Japanese  had  been  friendly  disposed 
sent  himself.  The  difficulty  was  subsequently  toward  the  United  States,  they  would  have  in- 
settled  by  an  arrangement  that  both  parties  formed  the  Americans  of  the  state  of  afiikirs  in 
would  stand  during  the  reception.    The  first  Oorea,  and  thus  avoided  a  defeat  of  American 
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intentions  there.  Daring  the  year  1872  Gorea  A  report  was  extensirely  circulated  m  M&7, 
sent  more  threatening  letters  to  Japan.  Sail-  1872,  that  the  Japanese  edicts  against  Christi- 
ing- vessels  convoyed  by  a  man-of-war  were  anity  had  been  abolished.  It  appeared  to  have 
sent  to  Gorea  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  come  directly  by  mail  from  Japan.  A  8tat«- 
all  Japanese  in  the  country,  preparatory  to  ment  was  also  made  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
further  measures 'on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  United  States  that  the  members  of  the  Japan- 
Government.  Several  foreign  war-vessels  con-  ese  embassy,  who  were  then  in  Washington, 
gregated  at  Ghee-foo,  in  anticipation  of  trouble  received  notification  from  their  Government 
to  the  Japanese.  Ghina  was  believed  to  sym-  of  the  abolition  of  the  edicts.  These  reports 
pathize  with  Gorea.  were  without  foundation.  The  missionaries 
The  Overland  China  Mail  has  published  and  ofiicial  residents  in  Japan  first  heard  of 
what  purports  to  be  a  translation  of  the  treaty  them  from  Europe  and  America.  As  late  as 
and  trade  regulations  agreed  upon,  in  1871,  be-  August  missionaries  of  the  American  societies, 
tween  Ghiua  and  Japan,  whicn  gave  so  great  in  their  correspondence,  stated  that  placards, 
offence  to  foreign  powers.  In  framing  the  ar-  warning  the  people  to  beware  of  Ghristianitjr, 
tides,  the  contractiag  parties  have  drawn  and  threatening  punishment  to  those  who  ac- 
largely  on  the  foreign  treaties  as  their  models,  cepted  it,  were  still  to  be  found  posted  in  pnb- 
and,  hence,  the  opening  passages  teem  with  lie  places.  But,  while  the  laws  againt  Christ!- 
general  expressions  of  good-will,  to  the  extent,  anity  have  remained  nominally  in  force,  the 
even,  of  saying  that,  in  case  of  either  experi-  administration  of  them  has  been  varied  and 
encing  iigustice  or  wrong  from  another  state,  even  capricious.  A  company  of  sixtj-five 
the  one  so  ii^ured  shall  **  be  entitled  to  assist-  Roman  Gatholic  natives  were  arrested  near 
ance  or  good  offices  from  the  other.''  It  is  Nagasaki,  in  December,  1871,  and  subjected  to 
then  solemnly  agreed  that  "  ambassadors  of  severe  hardships  for  several  months,  notwith- 
each  country  shall,  with  their  families  and  standing  the  remonstrances  of  European  and 
suite,  have  access  to  Peking  and  Yeddo,  respec-  American  ministers.  A  number  of  converts 
tively,  either  for  permanent  residence  or  on  a  to  the  Kusso-Greek  Church,  near  Hakodadi, 
visit,"  and,  farther,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  were  arrested  and  imprisoned,  but  were  re- 
the  two  states  to  appoint  consuls  at  the  ports  leased  upon  representations  being  made  by  dip- 
open  to  trade.  Each  state  shall  "  prohibit  its  lomatic  agents.  The  missionanes  who  have 
consuls  from  engaging  in  trade."  Article  IX.  been  permitted  to  reside  in  Japan  have  been 
provides  that,  if  ^^  either  state  have  no  consul  restrained  within  the  bounds  which  the  Got- 
at  a  treaty  port,  its  subjects  who  may  be  resi-  emment  has  prescribed  for  them.  In  the  few 
dent  there  shall  be  subject  to  the  local  author!-  instances  in  which  they  have  ventured  to  spcali 
ties."  It  is  especially  agreed  that  the  books  or  hold  meetings  in  other  places,  they  hare 
of  either  country  may  circulate  freely  in  the  been  rebuked,  and  those  natives  wno  attended 
other,  and  natives  of  Japan  are  prohibited  from  their  meetings,  or  associated  with  them,  have 
presenting  themselves  at  the  Chinese  competi-  been  subjected  to  annoyance  and  persecution. 
tive  examinations.  The  Chinese  ports  declared  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gulick,  of  the  American  Board, 
open  to  trade  are  the  same  as  those  known  to  visited  Kioto  during  the  exposition  which  was 
ns  as  the  treaty  ports,  with  the  substitution  of  held  there  in  1872.  A  man  in  that  city  be- 
Kinchau  in  the  Canton  Province  for  Kiung  Chan  came  acquunted  with  him,  assisted  him  in 
in  Hainan ;  but  the  only  ports  at  which  China-  renting  a  house,  and  attended  with  him  daily 
men  are  to  be  allowed  to  trade  in  Japan  are  Yo-  at  family  prayers.  This  man  was  afterward 
kohama,  Hakodadi,  Osaka,  Niegata,  and  Pezo.  arrested,  and  brought  to  trial  for  the  offences 
At  these  places  convenient  sites  are  to  be  of  wishing  to  have  Christianity  spread  in 
pointed  out  by  the  local  authorities  for  the  Kioto,  and  of  assisting  the  missionaries.  Hr. 
erection  of  houses  either  for  residence  or  busi-  Ballagh,  missionary  at  Yokohama  of  the  Be- 
ness.  It  is  agreed  that,  if  false  entries  or  formed  Church  in  Americ{^  on  one  occasion, 
omissions  be  discovered  in  ships*  manifests  pre-  visited  a  point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay 
sented  by  Japanese  captains  to  the  Chinese  from  that  city,  and  held  religious  services,  at 
custom-house,  the  goods  shall  be  confiscated,  which  two  Japanese  converts  offered  prayer, 
and  the  captain  fined  600  taels ;  but  *^  in  Ja-  The  Japanese  Government  complained  to  the 
pan  omissions  shall  incur  a  fine  equivalent  to  American  cousul  that  Mr.  Ballagh  had  gone 
the  duty,  and  for  false  entries  the  fine  shall  be  beyond  the  treaty  limits  without  a  pass,  and 
$125."  If  a  Japanese  captain  "  presumes  to  had  held  religious  services ;  and  it  made  great 
land  cargo  before  the  manifest  has  been  ex-  exertions  to  discover  who  the  two  natives 
amined,  he  shall  be  amerced  500  taels,  and  the  were  who  had  participated  in  the  worship. 
goods  shall  be  confiscated."  If  a  Chinese  cap-  Mr.  Gulick,  while  at  Kioto,  sought  permission 
tain  is  guilty  of  the  same  offence  in  Japan,  the  from  the  Government  to  remain  there,  and 
goods  shall  be  confiscated.  The  same  restric-  teach  the  English  language  gratuitously.  The 
tions  are  to  be  enforced  with  regard  to  the  Government  would  not  grant  it,  unless  he 
trade  in  nitre,  sulphur,  and  white  copper,  as  would  sign  a  contract  to  refrain  from  the  men- 
are  laid  down  in  the  English  treaty  with  Chi-  tion  of  Christianity.  .v 
na,  and  rice  is  not  to  be  transported  from  On  the  other  hand,  the  missionaries  have 
©itiier  country.  been  allowed,  end  even  encouraged,  to  estab- 
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lisli  schools  witMn  the  limits  i n  which  their  resi-  which  they  severallj  belonged.    Besides  th eir 

denoe  is  aathorized,  and  have  there  preached  own  work  of  translation,  they  are  to  examine 

Ohristianity  without  molestation.    Their  con-  and  pass  npon  any  other  translations  which 

verts  hare  not  been  interfered  with,  and  the  may  be  presented  to  them  for  this  purpose. 

natWe  church  at  Yokohama  has  been  organ-  All  translations  accepted  by  the  committee  are 

ized  without  hinderance.    In  the  absence  of  to  be  furnished  to  the  several  missions  at  as 

official  statements,  the  impression  of  the  mis-  early  a  day  as  possible  for  general  examination 

sionaries  is,  that  the  GoTemment  is  willing  to  and  criticism,  and  to  be  afterward  carefully 

tolerate  Christianity,  but  does  not  yet  yentnre,  revised.     The  American  Protestant  Episcopal 

in  the  face  of  traditions  of  the  empire,  and  the  mission,  the  English  Church  mission,  and  P^re 

prejudices  of  the  people,  to  take  so  bold  a  step  Nicolai,  of  the  Greek  Ohurch,  who  were  not 

as  expressly  to  authorize  the  general  preach-  represented  in  the  convention,  were  invited  to 

ing  of  its  doctrines.     In  the  mean  time,  the  cooperate  with  the  committee  in  making  the 

local  officers  are  obliged  to  enforce  the  laws  proposed  translation. 

whenever  complaint  is  made  against  Chris-       The  following  resolution,  with  reference  to 

tians.  the  plan  on  which  native  churches  shall  be  or- 

In  Jaly,  a  proclamation  was  issued  abolish-  ganized,  was  unanimously  adopted : 
ing  the  old  Board  of  Religion  (called  "  Ji-Gi-        WhereM,  The  Church  of  Christ  is  one  in  Him,  and 

sho "),  and  instituting  a  new  department  of  the  diversities  of  denominations  among  Protestants 

religion  (called  Ki-yo-bu-sho  ").     The  old  de-  are  but  aocidents  which,  though  not  affecting  the 

P^rtment  w«    concerned   exolasiveljr   with  ''S^^;^Z''^^S;^::^t^TZ^^^t^l 

bintooism.     It  was  announced,  m  the  procla-  landa,  where  the  history  of  the  divisions  cannot  be 

mation,  that  the  new  department  would,  after  understood ;  and,  whereas,  we,  as  Protestant  mis- 

carefnl  consultation  with  the  most  noted  ex-  sionaries,  desire  to  secure  uniformity  in  oar  modes 

ponents  of  each  sect,  promulgate  a  new  form  Jg'^oTsUtte  evU^^el^^from  mari^^^^^ 

of  religion,  to  which  all  would  be  compelled  "e^therefore  t^ake^thT^lfest^^p'S^tunity  offered^by 

to  conform.    **  The  new  rehgion,"  it  was  de-  this  convention  to  agree  that  we  will  use  our  influ- 

clared,    ^^  will    be    enlightened,    simple,    and  enoe  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  identity  of  name  and 

adapted  to  common-sense,   and  is  likely  to  organization  in  the  native  churches,  in  the  formation 

meet  the  approval  of  aU  classes."    Notification  ^^  which  we  may  be  called  to  assist,  that  name  bein_^ 

««-  .1     "FF**'*«*  ^*  "**  Y      '^f.       .1.  vfi«iiwc»w*v**  ascatholicas  the  Church  of  Chnst:  and  the  organi- 

was  also  given  that  '*all  applications  of  per-  nation  being  that  wherein  the  government  of  each 

»ons  desiring  to  lecture  on  religious  subjects,  church  shall  be  by  the  ministry  and  eldership  of  the 

or  to  form  societies  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  same,  with  the  oonourrenoe  of  the  brethren, 
lectures  on  such  subjects,  must  be  made  to  the        Resolutions  were  also  adopted  in  favor  of 

new  Department  of  Religion.^'  the  education  of  a  native  ministry ;  for  the 

The  new  department  promulgates  the  follow-  appointment  of  a  committee  to  whom  all  books 

ing  roles :  and  tracts,  in  the  Japanese  lajiguage,  shall  be 

1.  Thou  Shalt  honor  the  ffoda  and  love  thy  country,  referred  for  criticism  and  approval,  previous 

2.  Thoa  shalt  clearly  understand  the  principles  of  to  publication ;  approving  the  organization  of 
Heaven  ind  the  duty  of  man.  medical  missionary  societies  in  Japan;  and 
2\  I  "IS*^^*  n^TT?**"*"  ^"Peror  as  thy  sovereign,  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  sys- 
aad  obey  the  will  of  h^  court.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^  Japanese  in  Roman  letters. 

More  recent  advices  from  Japan  speak  of  the       JOHNSTON,  WnxiAU  Pbbamk,  an  eminent 

appointmentof  a  commission  to  vjsit  the  West-  citizen  and  political  leader  of  Pennsylvania, 

ern  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in-  Governor  of  the  State  from  1848  to  1853,  bom 

formation  on  the  subject  of  religion.  in  Greensburg,  Northumberland  County,  Pa., 

A  native  Ohristian  church  was  organized  at  November  29,  1608 ;   died  in  Pittsburg,  Pa., 

Yokohama,  on  the  10th  of  March,  with  nine  October  25,  1872.    His  early  opportunities  for 

profe^ing  members.    The  number  of  members  education  were  limited,  but  he  had  aninsati- 

in  this  church  had  increased  in  September  to  able  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  read   every 

twenty-five.  thing  he  could  lay  hands  on,  which  would  give 

A  convention  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  him  food  for  thought.  He  early  became  a 
in  Japan  was  held  at  Yokohama,  on  the  20th  good  speaker  and  writer,  and  at  the  age  of 
of  September.  About  twenty  persons  were  eighteen  commenced  the  study  of  law  under 
present,  representing  the  missions  of  thePres-  M^or  J.  B.  Alexander,  and  in  May,  1829,  was 
byterian.  Reformed,  and  American  (Oongrega-  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  removed  to  Arm- 
tional)  Boards,  the  Union  churches  of  Yoico-  strong  County  soon  after,  and  was  appointed 
hama  and  Teddo,  the  native  church,  and  the  District  Attorney,  which  office  he  held  to  the 
consular  chaplamciea.  The  missionary  of  the  close  of  1882.  Soon  after  he  was  sent  to  the 
rlnslish  Church  Missionary  Society  sent  a  let-  Legislature,  in  which  he  served  several  terms. 
ter.  The  convention  resolved  upon  the  ap-  In  1847  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
pointment  of  a  committee  of  one  member  from  from  bis  senatorial  district,  and  the  same  year 
<^ach  mission  for  the  translation  of  the  Sacred  chosen  President  of  the  Senate.  In  1848  Gov- 
^riptures  into  the  Japanese  language.  It  was  emor  Shunk,  who  had  been  reelected  the  pre- 
determined that  the  members  of  this  commit-  vious  autumn,  found  his  health  so  much  re- 
tee  should  be  appointed  by  the  missions  to  duced  that  he  was  unable  to  perform  his  du- 
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ties,  and  resigned,  July  9,  1848.  By  the  con-  time  Professor  of  Canonical  Law  in  tho  In- 
stitution, the  President  of  the  Senate  became  stitnte  of  Oaxaca.  He  was  subsequently  ap- 
his successor,  but  with  the  limitation  that,  if  pointed  Secretary  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  vacancy  occurred  three  months  before  the  after  several  years'  service  was  elected  a  mem- 
fall  or  October  election,  the  acting  Governor  ber  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  in  1846.  lie 
must  order  a  new  election ;  if  not,  he  held  over  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
till  a  year  from  the  fall  election.  Governor  gress,  and  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  tlie  law 
Shunk's  resignation  took  place  on  the  last  day  for  the  secularization  of  church  property,  to 
legally  possible  for  giving  an  order  for  a  new  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  the  United 
election,  and,  as  Mr.  Johnston  could  not  reach  States  in  1846-^48.  From  1848  to  1862  he  was 
Harrisburg  until  the  26th  of  July,  he  would  Governor  of  his  native  State  of  Oaxaca,  and  at 
have  been  fully  within  the  provisions  of  the  his  retirement  left  a  balance  in  the  public 
statute  and  constitution  had  he  not  ordered  an  treasury.  In  1858  he  was  banished  to  Cuba 
election,  and,  indeed,  his  authority  to  order  one  by  Santa  Anna,  and  went  thence  to  New  Or- 
might  be  open  to  some  doubt.  But  he  was  too  leans,  where  he  remained  with  his  friend.  Gen- 
just  and,  at  the  same  time,  too  modest  to  desire  eral  Montenegro,  till  1855,  the  two  supporting 
to  usurp  any  powers  to  which  he  had  not,  by  themselves  by  the  manufacture  of  cigarritog. 
the  spirit  as  well  as  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  a  In  1855  he  joined  Alvarez  at  Acapulco,  and 
just  claim,  and,  accordingly,  immediately  on  his  was  a  representative  in  the  Congress,  and  Min- 
ai'Hval  at  Harrisburg,  he  ordered  an  election,  ister  of  Justice  under  Alvarez  until  December, 
as  being  in  accordance  with  the  evident  intent  1855,  when  the  latter  retired  from  the  presi- 
of  the  constitution.  He  was  elected  Governor  dency,  and  his  cabinet  went  out  with  him. 
at  this  election  by  a  large  mtgority.  His  ad-  Comonfort,  who  succeeded  Alvarez,  made  Jna- 
ministration  was  one  of  signal  ability.  He  was  rez  again  Governor  of  Oaxaca,  and  in  KoTein- 
a  conscientious  Whig,  though  not  an  ultra  or  a  ber,  185T,  appointed  him  Secretary  of  State, 
zealous  partisan,  and  he  placed  Pennsylvania  and  about  a  month  later  he  was  elected  Pres- 
on  the  record  as  indorsing  th.e  protective  policy  ident  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice.  By 
in  tariff  matters,  and  as  disposed  to  do  nothing  the  Mexican  Constitution,  this  officer  becomes 
more  in  enforcing  the  Fugitive-slave  law  acting  President  of  the  Republic  by  the  death 
than  was  contained  in  the  strictest  and  narrow-  or  withdrawal  of  the  President^  and,  thongh 
est  construction  of  the  letter  of  the  law.  In  Comonfort  had  been  defeated,  and  the  presi- 
the  State  he  secured  the  perpetuation  and  dency  usurped  by  Zuloaga,  Juarez  adhered  to 
preservation  of  the  colonial  and  State  records,  his  constitutional  rights,  and  estabUshed  his 
and  managed  with  signal  success  the  compli-  government  first  at  Guadaligara,  then  at  Coli- 
cated  finances  of  the  State.  He  was  a  candi-  ma,  and  in  May,  1858,  at  Vera  Cruz.  He  re- 
date  for  reelection,  but  his  party  failed  to  carry  mained  at  the  latter  place  till  January,  1661, 
the  State,  though  he  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket,  when,  his  army  having  compelled  Miramon(vho 
After  retiring  from  office,  he  took  an  active  had  succeeded  Zuloaga)  to  abdicate,  he  entered 
part  in  the  building  of  railroads,  the  manufac-  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  June,  1661,  Juarez  was 
ture  of  iron  and  salt,  and  the  production  of  elected  President  by  the  Congress  which  a&- 
petroleum.  He  was  earnest  and  patriotic  on  sembled  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  decreed 
the  Union  side  in  aiding  in  the  prosecution  of  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  orders,  the  see- 
the war,  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  ularization  of  church  property, .  and  the  sns- 
Public  Safety,  and  rendered  valuable  service  pension  for  t^o  years  of  payment  to  creditors 
in  preventing  West  Virginia  from  being  over-  of  the  republic.  It  is  believed  that  these  de- 
run  by  the  enemy.  He  was  for  some  months  crees  gave  rise  to  the  difficulties  with  England, 
collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  France,  and  Spain,  and  the  armed  intervention 
JUAREZ,  Benito,  a  Mexican  statesman,  for  for  the  enforcement  of  their  respective  claims, 
fourteen  years  previous  to  his  death  President  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  and  Span- 
of  the  Mexican  Republic,  bom  in  Villa  Ixtlan,  ish  forces,  the  French  army  remained  in  Mexico 
In  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  in  1807 ;  died  in  the  in  order  to  overthrow  the  republic  and  estab- 
city  of  Mexico,  July  18,  1872.  He  was  of  pure  lish  an  empire.  Having  gained  several  vie- 
Indian  stock,  his  parents  belonging  to  the  tories,  the  French  took  the  city  of  Mexico  in 
Zapotecos  tribe.  He  was  adopted  by  the  Ar-  June,  1863,  and  Maximilian  of  Anstria  assnnaed 
teaga  family  of  Oaxaca  in  early  childhood,  and,  the  imperial  power,  under  the  protection  of 
manifesting  a  strong  desire  for  mental  im-  Napoleon  III.  In  view  of  the  intervention,  the 
provement,  he  was  sent  to  the  best  schools,  Mexican  Congress  gave  full  powers  to  Juarez 
and  finally  to  the  College  of  Oaxaca,  where  he  to  resist  the  allies,  and  on  the  S8th  of  Septem- 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors.  He  then  ber  he  issued  a  proclamation  calling  the  nation 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  to  arms.  After  the  failure  of  the  Convention 
1880,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  a  member  of  Soledad,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  French 
of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  on  the  capital,  Juarez  left  Mexico  City.  Be 
gained  distinction  and  wealth  as  a  lawyer,  established  himself  first  at  Cnernavaca;  thence, 
practising  for  some  years  in  the  city  of  Mex-  as  the  French  forces  penetrated  the  country, 
ico.  In  1888  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  he  retired  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  was  sub- 
Legislature  of  Oaxaca,  and  about  the  same  sequently  compelled,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
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betake  himself  to  Zacatecas.  Thus  driven  from  and  support  of  the  United  States,  the  internal 
place  to  place,  he  still  continaed  to  hold  oat  and  external  commerce  of  the  country  rapidly 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  having  revived,  and  under  the  wise  administration  of 
confidence  that  the  cause  of  which  he  was  President  Juarez  it  attained  a  fair  degree  of 
tlie  representative  would  ultimately  triumnh.  prosperity.  This  prosperity,  however,  has  con- 
After  years  of  disaster  and  severe  trial,  his  tinually  heen  interrupted  hy  revolutions  and 
noble  courage  and  indomitable  perseverance  pronuneiamientos  of  more  or  less  importance. 
at  length  met  their  reward.  With  the  down-  The  strongest  combination  formed  against 
fal]  of  the  empire  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Juarez  was  in  May,  1868,  when  Rivera  mro- 
the  city  of  Mexico,  where  be  was  received  nounced  in  favor  of  deposing  Juarez.  The 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  in  his  re-  revolutionists,  however,  frittered  away  their 
election,  in  October,  1867,  the  Mexican  people  strength,  and  under  the  discreet  management 
gave  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  esteem  of  Juarez  the  Government  became  solidified, 
in  which  they  held  him  as  the  saviour  of  the  and  Lerdo  de  Tejada  was  made  Chief- Justice 
liberties  of  their  country.  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  place  of  Ortega.    In 

In  the  winter  of  1867  he  had  captured  1871  Sefior  Juarez  was  ag^n  elected  to  the 
Maximilian,  and  on  the  16th  of  June  ordered  presidency,  but  the  trying  scenes  of  the  pre- 
hid  execution.  He  was  severely  blamed  for  vious  thirteen  years,  and  the  loss,  early  in 
this  act,  especially  by  European  writers,  but  1872,  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
his  friends  contended  that  he  was  unable  to  attached,  had  made  serious  inroads  even  upon 
prevent  it,  though  he  used  his  utmost  en-  his  vigorous  constitution,  and  he  died  of  apo- 
ddavors  to  do  so.  That  Sefior  Juarez  was  a  plexy.  In  person  Juarez  was  thick-set  and 
man  of  kind  and  gentle  disposition  is  the  tes-  rather  inelegant,  having  a  heavy,  slouching 
timony  of  all  who  knew  him ;  and  though  gait  and  coarse  frame.  His  face  bespoke  his 
MaximUiaji^s  own  character  was  excellent,  and  Indian  origin — was  dark,  but  with  a  kindly  ex- 
great  sympathy  was  felt  for  his  unhappy  pression.  His  mouth  was  large  and  somewhat 
young  empress,  yet  there  seems  to  have  been  coarse,  but  when  he  spoke  animatedly  his  ex- 
no  |)recedent  among  European  governments  pression  was  noble  and  commanding.  His 
which  would  have  justified  Juarez  in  sparing  oratorical  powers  were  considerable,  but  his 
the  life  of  a  foreign  usurper  of  the  Govern-  chief  strength  was  in  his  power  of  skilful 
ment  of  Mexico,  who  had  repeatedly  declared  organization,  his  tenacity  and  firmness  of 
that  the  Mexican  President  sliould  be  put  to  purpose.  In  all  her  history  since  her  inde- 
death  instantly  if  he  were  captured.  pendence,  Mexico  has  sustained  the  loss  of 

His  foreign  enemies  driven  out  of  Mexico,  no  statesman  of  so  much  integrity  and  abil- 

and  the  permanency  of  his  administration  in  ity,  or  one  she  could  so  ill  spare,  as  Benito 

some  sense  guaranteed  by  the  moral  sympathy  Juarez. 
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KANSAS.    The  growth  of  this  State,  in  aU  for  the  blind,  and  none  for  the  insane ;  no 

moat  all  the  elements  of  material  prosperity,  State  university,  no  agricultural  college,  no 

"ince  1861,  when  she  was  admitted  into  the  normal    schools,    no    penitentiary,    and    no 

Union,  has  been  remarkable.    The  following  State  capitol.    In  1862  not  a  mile  of  railroad 

statistics  exhibit   her   condition    as  it  is  at  was  in  operation  in  the  State.    Now  there  are 

present,  and  as  it  was  in  1862,  when  the  first  2,039  miles  in  actual  operation,  while  several 

full  reports  were  made  by  the  several  State  new  roads  are  in   process   of  construction. 

officers  on  the  affairs  of  their  respective  de-  Kansas  has  more  miles  of  railroad  than  either 

partments :    The  total   value  of  all    taxable  of  the  twenty-six  States  named  below :  Maine, 

property  in  the  State,  in  1862,  was  tl9,285, 749.  New   Hampshire,    Vermont,    Massachusetts, 

In  18T2  it  was  $127,690,937.13.    In  1862  there  Rliode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 

were  534  organized  school  districts ;  in  1872  ware,  Maryland,   West  Virginia,   Wisconsin, 

there  were  3,418.     In  1862  the  number  of  Minnesota,   Virginia,   North  Carolina,  South 

children  of  school  age  was  18,976 ;  in  1872  Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Loui- 

the  number  was  165,982.    The  number  of  siana,  Texas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 

teachers  in  the  former  year  was  819;  in  the  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada. 

latter  8,795.    The  amount  paid  to  teachers,  in  The  vote  of  1870,  and  the  census  of  that 

lS()2was  $14,009;  in  1872  it  was  $596,611.  year,  taken  several  months  prior  to  the  elec- 

Tho  amount  raised  by  district  tax,  in  1862,  tion,  establish  that  the  population  averages  at 

was  $10,381 ;  in  1872  it  was  $822,644.    The  least  six  persons  to  each  voter.    The  last  vote 

totjd  value  of  school-houses,  in  1862,  was  $10,-  was  101,488,  which  makes  the  present  popn- 

4-32;  in  1872  it  was  $2,845,262.    The  whole  ktion  608,928 ;  an  increase  since  1862  of  half 

number  of  votes  cast,  in  1862,  was  15,418 ;  in  a  million  people. 

1872  the  number  was  101,488.    In  1862  there  While  every  county  in  the  State  is  rapidly 

were  no  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  none  growing,  the  largest  increase  in  the  number 
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of  inhabitants  was  in  the  now  connties  open  shown  by  comparative  calcalations  that  the 

to  actual  settlers,  and  not  to  the  speculators  in  expense  of  putting  up  and  annually  repairing 

real  estate.  the  fences  to  restrain  cattle  would  be  by  many 

The  Kansas  Legislature,  whose  regular  an-  hundred  thousand  dollars  less  than  to  fence 

naal  sessions  last  fifty  days,  adjourned  on  the  the  lands  under  culture. 

2d  day  of  March,  1872.    Numerous  acts,  re-  The  Texas  cattle  law  was  amended  by  ILe 

lating  to  general  and  local   interests,  were  Senate,  and  the  amendment  concurred  in  bj 

passed  during  this  session,  and  considerable  the  House  on  the  27th.    It  forbids  the  driviDg 

sums  appropriated  for  public  buildings  and  the  of  Texas  cattle  between  the  months  of  March 

support  of  State  institutions,  and  white  and  and  November. 

colored  schools.    The  appropriation  of  $50,000  Several  matters  of  public  interest,  sociallj 

to  complete  the  building  of  the  State  Univer-  as  well  as   politically,   were   proposed  and 

sity  at  Lawrence  was  regarded  as  particularly  warmly  debated  during  this  session,  though 

])raiseworthy,  and  likely  to  be  largely  beneficial  finally  defeated,  or  left  undecided.    Among 

to  education  in  the  higher  branches  of  stud-  these  was  the  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of 

ies,  and  to   enhance  the   reputation  of  the  Representatives,  "  to  confer  the  right  of  bqI- 

Siate.    A  bill  for  ttiis  appropriation  had  been  frage  on  female  persons.^^    It  was  the  subject 

laid  before  the  Legislature  of  1871,  when  it  of  a  protracted  and  animated  debate,  a  large 

was  rejected.    Having  been  introduced  again  ifumber  of  the  members  taking  part  in  the 

at  the  session  of  1872,  it  was  passed  by  both  discussion,  but  was  finally  defeated,  or  rather 

Houses,  and  unanimously  by  the  Senate,  where  indefinitely  postponed,  by  a  vote  of  42  jeas 

the  measure  had  met  considerable  opposition  to  88  nays, 

in  the  preceding  year.  The  Apportionment  Bill,  distributing  the 

The     State   law    concerning    usury   was  State  into  three  congressional  districts,  was 

amended,  so  that,  in  cases  where  the  payment  the  occasion  of  very  great  excitement  asicDg 

of  interest  on  money  is  expressly  agreed  to  the  members  of  the  legislative  body  in  both 

by  the  contracting  parties  at  a  higher  rate  Houses,  though  each  of  these  appear  to  have 

than  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  lender  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion.    The  plan  of 

may  legally  collect  it  from  the  borrower  up  to  apportionment  proposed  and  insisted  upon  br 

that  rate,  and  not  forfeit  the  whole,  as  the  a  vast  mtgority  in  the  House  of  Representatives 

previous  law  provided.  was  loudly  denounced  by  many  within  and  out- 

A  herd  law  was  also  passed,  to  prevent  cat-  side  of  the  legislative  halls,  as  giving  represen- 

tle  from  destroying   or  injuring  farm-crops,  tation  to  the  land  and  not  to  the  people.  They 

This  interest  is  paramount  in  Kansas,  where  characterized  it  as  the  effect  of  a  conspiracy, 

the  industry  of  the  people  is  exerted  chiefly  entered  into  by  the  southern  and  northern  por- 

in  agricultural  pursuits.    The  bill  was  intro-  tions  of  the  State  against  the  remaining  por- 

duced  in  the  Lower    House,  and    conferred  tion,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  inhabit- 

power  on  the  county  commissioners  to  pro-  ants  of  the  latter  of  <he  full  representation 

vide  such  a  law  in  particular  townships  belong-  which  they  were  entitled  to  in  proportion  to 

ing  to  their  respective  counties  as  they  saw  their  number.    The  residents  of  this  portion, 

fit,  considering  the  condition  and  circumstances  which  was  commonly  called,  on  that  account^ 

of  the  several  localities.    The  Senate  passed  **  The  Pocket  District,"  are  represented  as  be- 

the  bill  after  making  several  amendments,  the  ing  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  the  said 

most  important  one  taking  from  the  county  apportionment.    The  House  of  Representatives 

commissioners  the  power  of  providing  a  law  firmly  adhered  to  its  plan,  and  steadily  refosed 

for  a  township,  and  extending  it  to  the  "whole  to  agree  to  that  proposed  and  passed  in  the 

county,  if  at  all.    The    Senate    amendments  Senate.    The  Senate  offered  a  conference  on 

were  discussed  at  length  in  the  House,  and  the  subject,  to  be  held  by  a  special  joint  coni- 

finally  concurred  in  by  a  very  large  minority,  mittee,  which  the  Lower  House,  after  some 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  county  hesitation,  assented  to ;  but  when  the  confer- 

cominissi oners  have  power  to  declare  a  herd  ence  had  been  held,  and  its  result  reported  by 

law  in  force  in  the  county  at  their  pleasure,  the  joint  committee,  the  House  reftised  to 

without  any  vote  of  the  people.  agree  to  it.    A  motion  having  then  been  made 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  number  to  ask  for  a  new  committee  of  conference,  the 
of  members  advocated  the  passage  of  the  bill  motion  was  tabled  by  a  large  vote, 
as  originally  proposed,  while  not  a  few  were  The  most  important  business  transacted  by 
for  the  enactment  of  a  general  law  operating  the  Kansas  Legislature  at  the  session  of  IS72, 
uniformly  in  the  whole  State.  Even  these  was  the  investigation  of  the  facts  relating  to 
disagreed  in  their  views ;  some  of  them  advo-  the  corrnpt  practices  alleged  to  have  been  eni- 
cating  the  necessity  of  fencing  the  farms,  ployed  in  the  election  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
others  maintaining  that  the  owners  of  cattle  ator  from  Kansas  in  1871.  Explicit  and  spe- 
should  be  made  by  law  responsible  for  all  cific  statements  of  such  practices  having  Ken 
damages  done  by  them,  and  then  compelled  published  in  a  newspaper  shortly  after  the  be- 
to  restrain  their  animals,  either  by  putting  ginning  of  the  year,  implicating  several  meni- 
them  under  proper  guard,  or  even  by  fencing  bcrs  of  the  present  Legislature,  as  well  as  ot 
the  ground  on  which  they  were  kept.    It  was  that  of  1871,  a  demand  for  an  oflScial  investi- 
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gation  of  the  facts  in  the  case  was  made  and  <uid  the  judgment  agunst  the  plaintiff,  Beynolds ; 

saccessfolly  urged  in  both  Houses.     The  meas-  that  Reynol^  had  the  case  prepared  for  the  Supreme 

«-/»  «roa  <.4-iUnJ?«-  r^T^rx^oixA  !>«.  .o.,««a  *^»»  «/«^/v,^»4.  Court,  ttiid  theii  directed  his  counsel  not  to  proceed 

ure  was  strongly  opposed  by  some,  on  account  f^^her  in  the  cause,  and  that  shortly  thereafter  he 

or  the  generality,  or  irrelevancy,  of  the  facts  was  appointed  to  the  public  office  he  now  holds, 

charged,  and  more,  because  of  the  uselessness  In  relation  to  the  election  of  1871,  the  committee 

of  the  proposed  inquiry,  even  though   those  ^^^  tb*'  tbe  testimony  shows  that  Sidney  Clarke 

fi\cf9  wftrA  AflPArfftinArl  trt  hA  triiA   hv  rAAAnn  ^**  *  candidate  for  election  to  the  office  of  United 
idcts  were  ascertainett  to  De  true,  Dy  reason^  g^^^^  Senator  in  1871,  and  that  his  friends  engaged 

that  the  person  who  should  be  considered  the  for  him,  which  act  he  ilerward  ratified,  some  ei^ty 

chiet  offender  was  not  amenable  to  the  State  rooms  at  the  Tefft  House ;  that  in  addition  thereto  ho 

Legislature,  he  being  now  a  member  of  the  rented  and  fitted  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 

Federal  Senate.     It  was  contended  that  such  *^™  *^®  Tefll  House,  on  the  corner  of  Kansas  Ave- 

investigation  should  be  left  to  that  body,  to  ^^*  wid  Sixth  Avenue,  a  suite  of  fine  rooms,  which 

/.  v^^."          o"vi*i^  *jv  *oxu  wvixav  wv^j,  w  ytm,  doxuig  that  cauvass,  designated  as  **  The  Soup 

which  it  properly  belonged.     Preambles  and  iiouse  and  the  Bread  Biot,''  where  refreshmenU 

resolutions  to  that  end  were  prepared  and  dis-  were  kept ;  that  he  deposited  with  the  Kansas  Vallev 

cussed ;  but  the  sentiment  of  those  who  assert-  National  Bank,  when  he  came  here,  $2,500,  which 

ed  for  the  State  Legislature  the  propriety  and  !^f«  ^^"l^  f  ^'.i>y  Mr  Adams  upon  authority  from 

1.,*,,  ^r  ;««4.u««.?««  ♦!,«  :«««:«^  ^«^,,rn«^    ««^  Clarke;  that  Sidney  Clarke  offered  to  members  of 

duty  of  mstitutmg  the  inquiry  prevailed,  and,  ^i,^  Legislature  appointments  to  office  and  payments 

on  motion,  the  work  of  investigation  was  ex-  of  expenses  of  the  election  of  members  of  the  Legis- 

tendod  to  the  senatorial  election  also,  which  lature  for  their  votes  for  himself  for  United  States 

had  taken  place  in  186T,  and  which  had  been  Senator;  that  he  told  R.  S.  Stevens  to  make  what- 

Carrie^  it  w«  stated,  by  the  use  of  the  like  rhraS?^'?)  SSpt'S"'*-' ^T^lo'aS^^ 

corrupt  means  as  that  of  1871.  that  R,  S.  Stevens,  who  is  a  resident  of  Attica,  N.  Y., 

The  following  joint  resolution,  having  been  and  general  manager  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 

discussed  and  severally  amended  in  both  Houses,  Railroad^  and  whose  business  headquarters  were  then, 

was  finally  concurred  in  on  the  24th    ~~  "^^     *•                  ^^         ..^-  _. 
187-2 : 

Be  U  retolved  by  the  Roum  of  Bepr^HrUatioeiy  the  affecting  Alexander  Caldwell,  the  testimony  shows 
Senate  eoneurring  therein^  That  a  committee,  consist-  that  money  was  paid,  and  offered  to  be  paid  to  vari- 
ing  of  five  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ous  members  of  the  Legislature  by  Caldwell's  agents 
and  three  members  of  the  Senate,  be  appointed  to  andfHends;  th^  George  Smith  paid  out  to  members 
investigi^  all  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  con-  of  the  Legislature,  for  Caldwell,  and  with  an  under- 
nected  with  the  senatorial  elections  of  1867  and  1871,  standing  that  it  should  be  refunded  to  him  by  Cald- 
with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  re-  well,  over  $20,000 ;  that  Caldwell  promised  appoint- 
port  to  the  Legislature  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  that,  ments  to  office,  and  other  favorable  official  acts,  for 
for  tho  purposes  of  this  investigation,  each  member  votes ;  that  Caldwell  said  after  his  election,  at  dif- 
of  the  committee  who  shall  be  appointed  under  this  ferent  times,  that  he  paid  for  his  seat  in  the  United 
resolution  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  States  Senate  from  this  State  twice  aa  much  as  the 
affirmations.  salary  of  the  office  for  the  full  term  of  six  years 
r,,.  >  •  J.  •x<.  •  J.  J  ji  would  amount  to,  or  about  $60,000,  and  that  he  paid 
The  joint  committee  were  appointed,  and  Camey»s  election  expenses,  amounting  to  more  than 
entered  immediately  upon  the  performance  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  sum,  or  over  $6,000 :  that 
the  daty  assigned  them,  and  concluded  their  Calawell  offered  twice,  or  oftener,  to  pav  all  of  Sid- 
work  in  about  a  month.  On  the  24th  of  Feb-  ^^J^^^"^'^^  election  expenses,  and  that  he  did  agree 
.,,«.«^  10*70  *i*A  /i>.<i;».»««  1^;^  ♦i^A  «».nU  ^P  with  B.  S.  Stevens  to  pay  them  upon  consideration 
ruary,  1872,  the  chairman  laid  the  result  of  of  Clarke's  withdrawal,  and  darkens  and  his  friends' 
the  investigation  before  the  Legislature  in  a  gupport  of  Caldwell  in  the  joint  convention.  From 
report  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  com-  all  the  testimony  vour  committee  find  that  Alexander 
mittee,  in  which  the  committee  said  :  Caldwellusedbribery  andjJthw  cornipt  andm 

From  the  testimony  taken, 
that,  at  the  senatorial  election 

of  money  was  used,  and  attempted  to  be  uised  in  Ka^gJX 

bribing  and  in  attempts  to  bribe  and  iDflueDoe  mem-  ^,                  .^           „    ,,         . .      . .           -    ., 

bora  of  the  Legislature  to  secure  the  election  of  S.  C.  The  committee  call  the  attention  01   tne 

Pomeroy,  £.  C.  Boss,  and  Thomas  Carney,  by  S.  C.  Legislature  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  in- 

Pomeroy,  Thomas  Camev,  Perry  Fuller,  and  others  tentional  absence,  or  concealment,  of  several 

t  '^  :£&  ;hVs!'5!ToSr;'  i^nltZe^  57^  ^^^  «^-i  r^-^^^  witnesses,  ^though 

Clarke,  in  Marcfi,  1866,  jointly  paid  one  thousand  ^^^7  summoned  to  appear,  on  which  they  say : 

dollars,  and  promised  to  pay  a  rarther  sum  of  two  Your  committee  have  also  to  report  that  the  most 

thousand  dollars,  for  which  thev  executed  their  joint  important  witnesses,  Thomas  Carney,  Len.  T.  Smith, 

notes  to  M.  W.  Beynolds,  who  has  recently  been  ap-  W.  H.  Carson,  and  T.  J.  Anderson,  are  now  fugitives 

pointed  Begistrar  of  the  Land-Office  at  Neodesha,  in  from  the  Scate  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  this  com- 

con'^ideration  that  he  would  use  the  columns  of  the  mittee  of  their  testimony,  and  that  their  action  is  in 

S'^^  Journaly  at  Lawrence,  to  secure  tho  election  of  contempt  of  the  proper  processes  issued  upon  them, 

S.  O.  Pomer^  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1867;  and  as  your  committee  is  convinced,  from  all  the  cir- 

and  Sidney  Clarke  to  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1866.'  cumstances  attending  their  sudden  and  clandestine 

Ic  also  appears  that  S.  C.  Pomeroy  paid  in  addition  flight,  for  a  cash  consideration  paid  to  at  least  two 

the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  lo  the  said  of  them. 

M.  \V.  Beynolds.     It  ftirther  appears  that  M.  W.  W.  A.  Martin  and  Joel  Thomas,  important  wit- 

lleynolds  sued  upon  these  notes,  in  the  Douglas  nesses,  as  we  believe,  have  failed  to  appear,  and  we 

County  District  Court,  and  the  defendants,  Pomeroy  have  been  unable  to  hear  of  their  whereabouts  since 

and  Clarke,  pleaded  therein  an  illegal  consideration  they  were  served — ^Thomas  being  served  by  copy, 

for  the  notes,  and  that  the  findings  of  the  court,  Martin  twice  with  personal  service,  once  a  subpcena, 

npon  trial  upon  the  merits,  were  for  the  defendants,  and  once  with  the  rule  of  the  Senate. 


nmittee  said  :  uaiaweii  usea  onoery  ana  otner  corrupt  ana  criminal 

•^<.     A  J  means,  by  himself  and  his  friends,  with  his  full 

Len,  your  <K)mmittee  find  knowledge  and  consent,  to  secure  his  election  in 

tion  of  1867,  a  large  sum  jg^^  ^  f^^  United  Stotes  Senate  from  the  State  of 
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Thomas  Moonlight  and  John  F.  Belcher  have  failed  at  Topeka,  on  the  21  st  of  February,  1872,  to 

to  appear  in  obedience  to  process.    Every  reasonable  nominate  ten  delegates  to  the  general  conven- 

enort  has  been  used  to  get  these  witnesses.  . .  „  ^«  ^^^  .^«»4-».  ♦«  «„„«w,ki^  «♦  ■di>?i«j^i^i  ;- 

Diligent  inquiiy  does^'not  discover  that  R.  8.  Ste-  ^^^^^^^J^  ^?^  ^°  assemble  at  Philadelphia 

vens  has  been  in  the  State  during  the  pendency  of  on  tne  9tn  oi  Jnne,  and  give  expression  to  tlieir 

this  inquiry.    Ever  since  this  inquiry  oegan,  tnero  principles. 

has  been  an  orflranized  effort  of  persons  in  the  inter-  The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  the 

ests  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  and  perhaps  others,  to  keep  out  following  which  were  adontpd  hv  thft  ron^pn- 

of  the  reach  of  the  committee  witnesses  whose  attend-  J?»^o  wmg,  wnicn  were  aaoptett  Dy  tne  conven- 

ance  was  greatly  desired.  "^^  • 

The  committee  make  pointed  remarks  on  h^,H5®P,??"^'' *{  ^w'i!^  ?<5r?,^1."r>; 

.,                     ^.          ,«         ^  . .         ^  ^T.       u  bled,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  deljegates  to  unite 

the  presumptive  self-conviction  of  the  above-  with  delegates  from  other  States,  on  June  6th,  for 

named,  and  other  persons,  who  absconded  to  the  purpose  of  nominating  the  next  President  and 

avoid  the  necessitj^  of  testifying  in  the  matters  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  desire  to  gi\e 

under  inquiry,  and  aver  that  similar  corrupt  wnewed  and  most  emphatic  expression  of  their  con- 

•v«««+:«^-  T>«.  ««^  flrv-  fk-rv  .<in^A  -r^^-^i^  <nT^.^  «♦  fideuce  lu  thc  principles,  pnde  in  the  record,  and 

practices,  by  and  for  the  same  parties,  were  at  f^^h  in  the  future  of  that  national  political  orgiiiia- 

the  time  or  those  two  elections  brought  to  tion  which  carried  the  country  through  difflcuUie^, 

bear  on  other  voters  besides  those  previously  and  preserved  it  amid  the  disasters  of  one  of  the 

mentioned   in  the  report,  but  could  not  be  stormiest  conflicts  in  all  history;  whichhasaddresstd 

placed  in  their  full  light  for  want  of  witnesses  if*®K  *<>  the  solution  of  those  delicate  and  difficuU 

*^  J  i.'-^         «^i-^:«  ^    *  11  -^  problems  which  are  the  general  legacy  of  all  van^, 

and  time,  concluding  as  foUows :  ^ore  especially  such  a  civil  strife  as  ours,  in  such 

As  our  report  must  necessarily  be  |nade  before  manner  and  with  such  local  exceptions  as  would  b« 

this  session  closes,  and  as  adjournment  is  near  at  inseparable  from  any  pohcy  of  pacification;  to  secure 

hand,  we  are  compelled  to  close  our  labors  with  the  to  the  countnr  a  laivo  degree  of  internal  peace,  or- 

testimony  of  the  sixty-four  witnesses  which  we  ex-  ganic  unity,  financial  standing,  and  credit,  and  gen- 

amined,  and  the  documents  attached  to  their  test!-  eral  business  prosperity,  which  are  the  wonder  asd 

mony,  all  of  which  are  respectfplly  submitted.  admiration  of  all  countries  of  the  earth.    And,  be- 

James  D.  Snoddy,  £.  ».  Stover^  H.  C.  Whitney,  lievin^  as  the  convention  does  that  this  satisfactoiy 

Committee  on  the  part  of  Senate.    W.  H.  Clarke,  condition  of  public  affairs  is  largely  attributable  to 

J.  J.  Wood,  G.  W.  Clark,  D.  II.  Johnson,  J.  B.  the  patient  courage  and  wisdom  of  the  man  who  was 

Boynton,  Committee  of  House.  first  the  trusted  commander-in-chief  of  our  armies, 

_,                ^                     J.  3        t  ^      .-,             ,  ftnd  then  the  honored  President  of  the  councils  of 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  five  thousand  the  republic:  it  is  therefore 

copies  of  it,  together  with  the  accompanying  Boohed^  That  the  delegates  this  day  chosen  to 

evidence,  ordered  printed.  attend  the  Philadelphia  National  Convention  be,  and 

The   following  concurrent   resolution  was  i^?Ji"T?.!??5ld''*^v''il'*  ^'^  5^^ 

J     *  -1  u    av^  t  ^, TT ^  ^-.  *!,               t  patriot  President,  citizen,  and  soldier,  Ulysses  S. 

adopted  by  the  Lower  House  on  the  same  day :  &rant,  who,  in  the  dark  aiid  disastrous  days  of  tbe 

Buolv€d 
concurring^ 

and  evidence  __  . ^ „    ,  ^ 

pointed  to  investigate  the  charges  of  bribery  in  the  hope,  filled  and  fired  the  gallant  soldiers  of  the  Union 

senatorial  election  of  1867  and  1871,  be  sent  to  each  with  the  spirit  to  fight,  and,  if  need  be,  die  in  its  dc- 

ot  our  Senators  in  Cooctcsb  ;  and  that  a  certified  copy  fence,  which  crowned  our  lon^  conflict  with  the  ine^- 

of  the  report  and  evidence  be  placed  in  the  hands  timable  boon  of  complete  victory  and  permanent 

of  the  Goveruor  of  this  State,with  the  request  that  peace ;  who,  in  the  less  dangerous,  but  more  difficult 

he  forward  the  same  to  the  Vice-President  of  the  duties  to  which  a  grateful  people  have  called  him^ 

United  States,  askinf?  that  he  lay  said  report  and  has  proved  an  able,  steady,  and  successful  pilot  ot 

evidence  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  ship  of  state ;  amid  connicting  opinions  and  tn- 

its  intbrmation.  ing  exigencies,  the  earnest  advocate  of  all  judicious 

In  the  Senate,  where  the  resolution  was  «Jt«'°P<»  »*  poUtical  reform,  the  foremost  fnend  of 

AAx   viiw   «c**ov«,    w«^*w   i,«^   *^^*u»,*v«    w€w  ^  oppressed  and  distressed  people,  of  whatever 

taken  up  for  concurrence,  on  the  28th,  a  8ena-  condition  or  color,  who  are  struggling  for  the  insllen- 
tor  moved  to  amend  it  by  striking  out  its  sec-  able  rights  of  perfect  equality  before  the  law;  tbe 
ond  part,  which  relates  to  the  sending  a  copy  undaunted  defender  of  our  nationid  dums  and  equi- 
of  the  report  and  evidence  to  the  Vice-Presi-  ^«»  .i?  ^?.«  S'^**  parliament  of  nations ;  whose  Ad- 
dent  of  tL  United  States.    The  motion  was  ^er^d^^VoTpfe^^^^ 

carried,  and  the  resolution,  so  amended,  was  abroad,  wMch  it  would  be  suicidal  to  attcmvt  to 

adopted.  interrupt  or  interfero  with  until  time  has  been  pven 

It  is  stated  that  this  resolution  was  subse-  ^  complete  and  cement  the  work  so  well  begun,  and 

quently  stolen  from  the  official  records  of  the  *^  auapiciously  prosecuted  to  the  present  time. 

Legislature,  aud  that,  on  ascertaining  its  disap-  Two  days  after  the  adjournment  of  this  con- 

pearance,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Lower  House,  vention,  a  number  of  Bepublicans,  who  disap- 

in  which  the  resolution  had  originated,  to  clear  proved  its  action,  held  a  meeting  in  the  same 

himself  from  all  suspicion,  procured  a  copy  of  city,  with  a  view  to  form  themselves  into  a 

it  from  its  author,  and  caused  it  to  be  duly  in-  separate  body.    They  appointed  a  committee 

serted  in  its  proper  place.    He  also  certified  of  seven,  who,  early  in  March,  issued  an  *'  Ad- 

a  copy  of  the  document,  and  presented  it  to  dress  to  -the  People  of  the  State  of  Kansas,** 

the  Governor  of  Kansas  that  he  might  trans-  declaring:  ^^This  action  is  preliminary  to  tbe 

Til  it  it  with  the.  proceedings  of  the  investigat-  contemplated    organization    of   a    movement 

ing  committee  to  Washington  under  the  seal  having  for  its  object  the  union  of  the  people 

of  the  State.  of  our  State  in  a  concerted  effort  to  rebuke 

The  Republicans  held  their  State  Convention  the  corruptions  and  usurpations  which  have 
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characterized  onr  State  and  national  politics."  lican  partjr  for  roeleotion,  is  utterly  unfitted  for  the 

They  condemn  the  proceedings  of  the  Repah-  high^oflltion  he  holds;  that  his  administration  of 

i;«««   n^»«rA»4.:^n  n*k:A>>   \^^a  ina*-  t^Ai^n^^i^  the  Government  stands  alone  m  the  history  ot  the 

hcan  Convention  which  had  just  aAjoarned,  ^^^^^  ^^  shameless  ignorance,  nepotism,  and  gift- 

and  set  forth  several  acts  of  the  Kepuhlican  taking,  for  a  reckless  disregard  of  law,  a  forgetfiilness 

party  for  some  time  past  in  detail,  character-  of  the  ancient  honor  of  the  republic,  for  an  utter 

izing  them  as  public  wrongs.  '"^•'^t  of  that  dignity  and  statesmanship  which  should 

In  accordance  with  this  address,  a  distinct  J^.^?ffJ??, *^®  ^i^®^,?*^y? .«°^®'T^'''  ""^  ^a^  ^"* 

_     .                x^^ji   ««^«»  ♦!,« -m«ii«4^v.«  ^i?  repubhc  ot  the  earth,  that  his  countenance  and  power 

party  was  organized,  under  the  appellation  of  ^ould  degrade  the  iation,  and  he  dangerous  to  the 

*'  Liberal,"  and  a  State  Convention  was  held  by  liberties  of  the  people ;  and  so  believing,  we  are  will- 

ihem  at  Topeka,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1872,  for  in^  to  join  with  all  good  citizens  in  the  pending  cam- 

the  purpose  of  declaring  their  sentiments,  and  P^gn  m  the  effort  to  drive  him  from  nUce. 

nomtnarmgdelegatestothe Liberal  Republican  «^„%t d  b^'«iS.pZi".^rsuMnTlT^ 

Convention  to  assemble  at  Cmcinnati  on  the  form  and  candidates  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention. 

1st   of  May.     The  meeting   was  largely  at-  the  delej^tes  this  day  accredited  to  the  National 

tended.    A  committee  on  resolutions  reported  Convention  at  Baltimore  are  hereby  instructed  that 

th«  fnllnwinir   whirh  wm  ftdoDted  •  ^^  ^  **^®  desire  of  the  Democracy  of  Kansas,  that  the 

ine  louowing,  w men  was  aaopcea .  national  council  of  the  party  shall  not  placJ  a  ticket 

Rewlved.  That  we.  Liberal  Bepublioans  of  Kansas,  in  the  field,  but  that  it  shall,  in  the  interests  of  the 

mindful  of  the  early  record  of  our  State,  so  closely  country,  and  to  the  end  that  a  shameless  Administra- 

interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  Bepublioan  party,  tion  be 'driven  from  power,  give  its  sanction  and  its 

and  the  struggle  for  national  existence,  still  steadfast  powerful  voice  in  favor  of  the  nominees  and  platform 

and  true  to  the  vital  principles  which  called  that  party  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention ;  and  our  delegates  are 

into  existence,  would  ever  miuntain,  as  a  part  of  our  directed  to  vote  and  act  in  accordance  with  this  roso- 

blrthrightj  the  rightful  sovereignty  of  the  Union,  lution. 

emancipation,  equality  of  civil  rights,  and  enfran-  ^t.        ^  i 

chisement,  with  a  loyalty  to  principle  that  is  higher  Kme  delegates  were  selected  to  represent 
and  stronger  than  loyalty  to  party  or  party  leaders ;  the  Kansas  Democracy  in  the  Baltimore  Con- 
jealous  and  watchful  of  the  fair  fame  of  our  young  yontion.     The  colored  citizens  of  Kansas  held 

atets^if^f^^S'tr^^^^^^^  %State  Convention  at  Lawrence,  on  the  2rth 

we  call  upon  the  people  of  Kansas  to  unite  in  an  effort  of  March,  1872,  for  the  purpose  of  nommatmg 

to  pat  a  stop  to  the  attempted  absorption  of  civil  delegates  to  the  General  Colored  Convention 

functions  by  the  military,  and  the  encroachment  of  which  was  to  assemble  at  New  Orleans  on  the 

^e"uSe^«^?m Yn  t£  cS^if f er^iw  thlt^'s'hal?^  ut°l  ^^^  ^^  ^P"^ '    *^^  ^®^  ^^^  *^®  purpose  of 

ftTp'^S^tho  TblTse  of  offlcill  patro^e  for  the  oo^ntax)!  effecting  an  organization  of  the  colored  people 

ot  conventions  and  elections,  whether  in  the  interest  throughout  the  otate,  With   a  view  to  assert 

of  an  individual,  faction,  or  party ;  to  effect  a  modi-  and  secure  their  rights  as  citizens  against  the 

flcation  of  our  revenue  system  so  that  no  chiss,  or  spe-  encroachments  attempted    on    them    by  the 

cial  interest  of  the  country,  shall  be  encouraged  at  the  ^YatQS.^    The  meeting  seems  to  have  been  nu- 

exnense  of  the  rest;  to  secure  a  wise  and  just  system  ""*"«*»•     -^"^  i^ociiii*^,  o^c^iud  w  ii»t«  u^ca*  aiu 

of  ^taxation  which  shall  place  no  needlesa  burden  on  merously  attended  by  representatives  from  the 

the  people ;  to  save  the  public  lands  of  the  nation  to  several  districts  of  the  State. 

actual  settlers  under  the  principles  of  the  homestead  The    following    preamble    and    resolutions 

law ;  to  establish  general  amnesty  as  the  direct  ave-  ^ere  adopted  by  this  convention : 

nue  of  impartial  suffrage,  and  to  extend  our  national  ^          '' 

sympathies  to  all  people  who  are  struggling  to  emu-  Whereat^  To  the  end  that  we  may  be  better  en- 
late  our  example  of  popular  enfranchisement.  abled  to  secure  those  civil  rights  which  belong  to  us 
Onfl  Tinnrlrnfl  and  f ati  dplftffatAft  tn  thft  fJin-  JP  common  with  other  tax-paying  citizens  of  the 

.  ^^^f.  aunarett  ana  ten  aeiegates  to  tne  um-  g^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  j,.  ^j^^  ^  recommend  to  the  colored 

cinnati  Convention   were  appointed    at    this  people  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  State, 

meeting,  all  of  them  Republicans.  the  formation  of  civil  rights  clubs,  as  the  best 

The  Democrats  met  in  State  Convention  at  n»fians  of  diffusing  general  infbrmation  among  us ; 

Topeka  on  the  11th  of  June,  1872,  nearly  every  •^iiw^T?!*  fi,..-  «i  >..  ^       ^    i.  n 

^^»»f^  ;«  tK^  fl*«+.»  K.^;« ».<.«.» J<.»»4.^y     Tul  Jutolved^  That  these  clubs  formed  shall  prepare, 

county  m  the  State  being  represented.    The  and  send  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  petitions 

following    resolutions  were  adopted   by  the  demanding  the  repeal  of  all  statutes  and  school-laws 

convention :  making  a  distinction  of  color  or  race. 

The  Democnus  of  Kansa..,  in  convention  u.em-  /rt^^^tf;!^?!? ',1,fT»?„°L*^*  SF"5'i?!'°£'r^ 

Wed;  do  declare,  flret,  that  the  paramount  dntv  of  lJ,.*'P!lfy  )**',??  **"  dominant  pu^  of  the  State) 

eve^v  .iti«n  U  devotion  and  obeLnce  to  the  Con-  It^t^kfnfa'rtffin^'^f  tSS^.'^^t^'niifr^^^^ 


*°T  Thl?  »o?Sf Ji"!^!^, W^^n.  .«  n..fi,l  .„H  l.„„.  ao^ne*  «»  n-vlMt  and  uncalled  for. 

flcLL'yrb'rrheiJ^^Vrnd'iLrndlS^^^^^^^^  hi.'ttl  Je^t.trn'^?i^'i''!I«'^^fte^JJl.'^ 

ih:^'°t:Cn^?lS,i'«S'irH^^^^^  f<^rri^th»TnS;iiMhe'*pr^u^^^^^ 

:^^;»^^Sf  in'^m^.^t^i^.tiTsl'Ste^^^^^^^^^  ^S^iLJli'v^'^"  """"  -tire^S^port  he*^ha.  al- 

litical  party,  it  is  the  dutv  of  all  citizens,  without  re-  ^"^^  receivea. 


leaders  from  power.  .  .  -,r.     .   . 

S.  Believing  as  we  do,  that  the  present  chief  Ex-    stitutional  Convention  of  West  Virginia,  to  en- 
•cutive  of  the  nation,  and  the  nominee  of  the  Bepub-    graft  on  the  organic  law  of  that  State  distinc* 
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tions  on  accouDt  of  color,  by  limiting  to  the  parties  of  Kansas,  in  pursuance  of  a  call  issued 
whites  the  eligibility  to  office.  by  their  respective  Central  Committees,  on 
On  September  4, 1872,  the  Republicans  of  June  26, 1872,  met  in  conventions  at  Topeka, 
Kansas  held  State  Conventions  in  two  differ-  on  the  10th  of  September,  *'  for  the  nomina- 
ent  cities — Topeka  and  Lawrence,  for  the  pur-  tion  of  presidential  electors^  members  of  Con- 
pose  of  nominating  candidates  for  State  offi-  gress,  and  Stat^  officers."  The  two  conven- 
cers  in  the  local  government,  members  of  tions  met  separately,  but  acted  in  concert.  A 
Congress,  and  presidential  electors.  The  pur-  summary  of  the  result  of  the  proceedings  and 
pose  of  the  Topeka  Convention  was  to  nomi-  action  of  both  these  conventions  was  reported 
nate  candidates  for  Governor  and  the  other  and  published  on  the  day  of  their  meeting,  as 
State  officers.    The  final  result  of  the  contest  follows : 

for  Governor  was  the  nomination  of  Thomas  ^[  The  point  committeeB  reported  the  following  di- 
ll, Osbom  on  the  tenth  ballot.  The  candi-  vision  ol  offices,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
dates  nominated  for  the  other  State   offices  '^entiona.    The  Liberals  are  to  nominate  the  Gov- 

werettefoUowing:  rorLieaten«mt.Govemor,  nfC-d^iSTe^rn-d^STor^^uTi^^^^^ 

i..  b.  btover;  for  Auditor,  D.  W.  Wilder;  for  and  the  Democrats  are  to  nominate  the  Lietitenant- 

Secretary  of  State,  W.  H.  Smallwood :  for  At-  Governor,  one  CongresBman,  two  electors,  Attorney- 


named  candidates  were  nominated  for  re^lec-  domain  to  actual  settlera  only,  denouncing  corrup- 
tion  to   the  offices  which  they  respectivelv  ^on  in  the  election  of  Senators,  demanding  legisla- 
fiUed  already.                                                          *  J^°°  to  protect  labor,  opposing  extravagance  in  every 
rnu            ,    '•           J     X  J                 i»  n  form,  denouncinff  the  Indian  pohcy  of  the  Govcm- 
The  resolutions  adopted  wei:e  as  follows:  ment  as  a  faUure,  and  demimding  protection  lor 

Jiesohed,  That  the  Republicans  of  Kansas  in  dele-  settlers, 
gate  convention  assembled,  hereby  heartily  approve        The  election  resulted  in  a  complete  victorT 

part^tdopVd\t%S^^^       on'?hf  s^th^day^^f  ^^  ^^'^  Republicans,  the  candidates  named  \n 

Jfune,'l872,  and  we  pledge  our  unswerving  support  their  respective  tickets  having  been  elected  bj 

to  the  nominees  of  that  convention,  U.  S.  Grant  and  &  mtyonty  for  each  candidate  of  81,198  up  to 

Henry  Wilson.  88,886.    The  whole  number  of  votes  polled 

Be*olved,  That  we  hold  that  the  laws  protecting  was  101,488.     In  1870  it  was  61,162. 

^J^f  tdltiu  l^r^.^'l^'ielho'loSSV'l™^        Th«  ^^'^''^  -ff*'"  «{  «>«  S  -te  .t  the  end 

ments  are  powerless  or  inefficient,  it  is  the  impera-  ^*  *he  year  were  thus  stated  by  the  Governor: 
tivc  duty  of  the  national  Government  to  see  that  the        The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  is  |1,3SC,- 

lawR  are  enforced,  and  here  we  squarely  take  issue  676.     The  outstanding  8tate  warrants  amount  to 

with  the  fourth  resolution  of  the  Cincinnati  platform.  ^201,109.04.    There  is  also  outstanding  of  Territorial 

Jiesolved,  That  the  Be^ublican  party  of  Kansas,  warrants,  $7,142.78.   These  three  items  eomprise  the 

now,  as  in  the  past,  is  in  lavor  of  the  free  and  uncor-  total  indebtedness  of  the  State.     The  ainking  fnod 

rupted  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  both  at  the  in  the  Treasury,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  for  the 

polls  and  in  legislative  elections ;  and  it  condemns  in  payment  of  the  bonded  debt,  amounted  to  |1S6.- 

unmeasured  terms  the  use  of  any  corrupt  policies  in  627.84,  of  which  $119,800  is  invested  in  the  bonds 

efforts  to  procure  election  to  any  elective  office ;  and  of  the  State.     There  was  in  the  Treasury,  on  the 

hero  pledges  uncompromising  hostility  to  all  men  80th  of  November,  for  general  purposes,  I8T1.5S. 

who  have  used  or  may  use  any  corrupting  influences  The  total  tax  levied  for  revenue  last  year  was  11,- 

to  secure  any  position  of  profit  or  honor.  085,872.96,  of  which  $829,991.08  was  for  general  pvr- 

Hetolved.,  That  as  there  is  a  question  at  isaue  be-  poses,    f 
twcen  the  settlers  upon  tje  lands  recently  acquired        j^  ^^8  anticipated  that  the  payments  made 

from  the  Indians  in  this  State  and  railroad  corpora-  .^.^  .■.  «  rr«««or.-^  ^n.:..o.  4i,^  «».«.  ».^«*k  r.f 

tions,  which  leaves  no  apparent  recourae  except  i°^„  *^«  Treasury,  during  the  first  month  of 

througrh  the  courts,  a  resort  to  which  must  involve  1878,  would  probably  suffice  to  redeem  the 

expense,  that  the  occupants,  on  account  of  their  outstanding  State  warrants  mentioned  above, 

poverty,  are  illy  prepared  to  meet,  we  ask  that  the  jmd  to  meet  current  expenses. 
Government  itself,  without  unnecessary  delay,  test        xhe  school-fund,  which  is  mainly  derived 

the  question  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  as  a  tangible  «         . ,   ^*»™  *     ^    "    '^'"  r*  *"«"*^j  ,   ^ 

solution  of  the  question,  should  it  be  decided  finally  '^om  the  sale  ot  school-lands,  and  is  invested 

that  the  title  to  the  lands  in  issue  vests  in  the  cor-  m  Kansas  State  bonds,  amounts  to  $759,095.99. 
porations,  by  virtue  of  grants  and  treaties,  then  our        The  instruction  of  youth  in  Kansas  seems  to 

Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  are  ear-  he  well  attended  to,  and  the  public  schools  are 

nestly  requested  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  •_   _  n^^^„\,\^„  «««;i;*;^«      aTi»«  «««.i>oeA  nf 

secure  thl  adoption  of  measures  that  will  result  in  ^\^  flounshing  condition.        The  increase  of 

satisfying  all  reasonable  demands  of  the  corpora-  school  distncts  during  the  year  has  been  nl\ 

tions,  quiet  the  title,  and  vest  the  same  in  the  occu-  of  the  numl^er  of   children  of   school  age, 

pying  claimants  under  the  homestead  and  pre6mp-  28,624 ;  of  teachers,  717 ;  in  the  number  of 

tion  laws.  Bohool-hou'ses,  669 ;   in  the  value  of  school- 

The  other  Republican  Convention,  at  Law-  houses,  $820,668.    The  total  amount  received 

rence,  was  held  to  nominate  three  members  from  various  sources  for  the  public  schools  is 

of  Congress  andP  five  presidential  electors.  $1,701,950." 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  of  a       The  State  Normal  Schools,  at  Emporia  ana 

similar  nature  with  the  preceding  ones.  Leavenworth,  are  under  efficient  management 

The  Democratic   and   Liberal   Republican  The  number  of  students  in  tiie  former  of  these 
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schools  daring  the  year  was  190,  in  the  latter,  The  statistics  of  panperism  and  crime  were 

it  was  65.  as  follows : 

The  namher  of  students  in  the  State  Uniyer-  Number  of  penons  Bnpported  during  the  year 

8it7,  m  1872,  was  253.    The  addition  of  a  law         ending  June  i,  1870 asi 

and  a  medical  department  was  in  contempla-    S?!*,®''^??^*°PP°'i-T"*vv«i;^ ^^»SS 

".  rnT       ^      Vj         V       1         J.  Vr        ^  Total  receiving  support  Jnne  1, 1870 886 

tion.    The  estimated  cash  valne  of  the  prop-    Native .Tt.....:. 190 

ertv  of  this  institution  is  reckoned  at  $224,000,    ^^^ i^ 

exclusive  of  46,080  acres  of  land  donated  by  Siored/////////.V/.V///////////"/.*.V.V.V.V.V.V.*.        » 

the  General  Government  for  an  endowment  Niunber  of  persons  con'dcted  daiing'tbe  year...*       i5i 

I'qq^  Nnmber  of  persons  in  prison,  Jane  1, 1870 8:23 

The  condition  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col-  Foreign.*.'.*.V.V.'..'.*.V.'.*.'.'.V.V.!.".*!.'.'!!.'.*.'!ll'.'.!!.'.        an 

lege  appears  to  be  very  satisfactory.      The    Xf*'^' ^ 

number  of  students  in  it,  during  1872,  was    ^*°'®^ *' 

447,  against  293  for  the  previous  year.     Be-  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  all  classes 

sides  the   native    scholars   who  represented  of  occupations  was  123,852,  of  whom  117,343 

twenty-seven  counties  of  the  State,  there  were  were  males  and  6,509  females.     Of  the  popu- 

students  at  this  college  from  Colorado,  Illi-  lation  (258,051)  ten  years  of  age  and  over, 

Dois,  Iowa,    Maryland,   Missouri,    Nebraska,  there  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  73,228,  of 

Ohio,  and  Texas.  whom  72,918  were  males  and  810  females;  in 

In  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  the  patients  professional  and  personal  services,  20,786 — 

numbered  103,  filling   the   capacity  of  the  15,286  males  and  5,450  females;  in  trade  and 

building  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  the  trustees  transportation,  11,762 — 11,786  males  and  26 

aver  ^'that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  females;    in   manufactures,    mechanical   and 

applicants  have  been  admitted,  for  want  of  mining  industries,  18,126 — 17,403  males  and 

room."  723  females. 

The  State  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  that  KEIGHTLEY,  Thomas,  an  English  historian 

for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  are  excellently  con-  and  classical  writer,  born  in  Dublin,  October, 

ducted.    The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  1789 ;  died  in  London,  November,  1872.    He 

latter  daring  1872  was  68,  of  whom  there  re-  received  an  ordinary  education  at  a  country 

mained  65  in  attendance  at  the  end  of  the  school,  and  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

year,  an  increase  of  17  over  the  number  of  the  He  was  intended  for  the  bar,  but  delicacy  of 

previous  year.    The  present  building  of  this  constitution  and  other  considerations  changed 

iustitation  is  inadequate  to  its  wants.    The  his  plans,  and  in  1824  he  settled  in  England, 

current  expenses  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits, 

in  1872,  amounted  to  $10,100.  becoming  a  voluminous  contributor  to  the  ed- 

In  the  State  Penitentiary  there  were  338  ucational  literature  of  the  day.    He  was  the 

prisoners  confined,  159  of  that  number  having  author  of  histories  of  England,  Greece,  and 

been  received  into  it  during  the  year  1872.  Rome,    and   abridgments  of  the   same    for 

Outof  these  159,  there  were  93  convicts  under  schools;  "War  of  Independence  in  Greece," 

the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  1837 ;  "  History  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  1840 ; 

A  bill  concerning  convicts  was  introduced  "  Notes  on  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics  of  Vir- 
and  passed  in  the  Senate  of  Kansas,  at  the  ses-  gil,"  1846 ;  "  History  of  India,"  1847 ;  "  Epis- 
8i6ii  of  1872,  which  seems  to  be  worthy  of  ties  and  Satires  of  Horace,  with  Notes  and  Ex- 
notice.  It  enacts  that  "prisoners  convicted  ercises,"  1848;  "Mythology  of  Ancient  Greece 
of  murder  be  confined  in  the  penitentiary  and  Italy,"  also  an  abridgment ;  "  Fairy  My- 
for  one  year,  and  then  only  be  hanged  on  tlie  thology,"  1851 ;  "  Scenes,  Events,  etc.,  of  the 
warrant  of  the  Governor."  The  House  of  Times  of  the  Crusaders,"  1853 ;  "Account  of 
Bepresentatives  also  passed  the  bill,  on  its  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Opinions  of  John  Mil- 
third  reading,  by  a  vote  of  50  to  26.  ton,"  1855.    He  also  translated  from  the  Dutch 

There  were  574  libraries,  having  218,676  aneditionof  Shakespeare's  plays,  in  1864,  and 

volumes.  Of  these,  864,  with  126,251*  volumes,  published  "  The  Shakespeare's  Expositor  "  in 

were  private,  and  190,  with  92,425  Volumes,  1867. 

were  other  than  private,  including  4  circulat-  KELLY,  William,  an  eminent  citizen  and 

ing  libraries,  with  6,550  volumes.       4  political  leader  of  New  York,  bom  in  New 

The  total  number  of  religious  organizations  York  City  in  1807 ;  died  in  Torquay,  England, 

was  580,  having  801  edifices,  with  102,085  sit-  January  14,  1872.     His  father,  one  of  the  po- 

tings,  and  property  valued  at  ^1,722,700.    The  litical  exiles  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  was  a 

leading  denominations  were :  prominent  and  successful  merchant,  and  his 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Baptist 

<^hri6t1an 

roneregatSoDal 

Episcopal 

MetiMxfiet 

Pwgbytcrtan 

Boman  Catholic 

gaitcd  Brethren  In  Chrint. 


Organlntioiu. 


99 

a5 

48 
14 
166 
94 
87 
24 


8UUn((«. 


three  sons,  of  whom  William  was  the  second, 

were  well-educated,  refined,  and  courteous  gen- 

I8.M0        tlemen.     The  brothers  were  for  some  years  in 

^'83S        business  together,  and,  being  very  successfol, 

8.S8O        were  able  to  retire  on  ample  fortunes  while 

m'^        yet  quite  young  men.    But  they  did  not  retire 

l4!iB06        to  lives  of  indolence.    The  elder  and  younger 

2-800       brothers  died  some  years  since,  and  William, 
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on  his  noble  estate  of  Ellerslie  at  Bhinebeck,  self  assiduously  to  his  art.  Among  his  most 
on  the  Hudson,  was  actively  engaged  in  such  popular  works  are:  "View  of  Mount  Waah- 
measures  as  would  benetit  and  enlighten  his  4ngton  from  North  Conway,^*  1849;  "Fran- 
fellow-men.  He  had  served  two  terms  in  the  conia  Mountains,"  1886 ;  "  October  Day  in  the 
State  Senate,  and  in  1860  was  with  great  dif-  White  Mountains,"  1863 ;  "Hudson  River  from 
ficulty  persuaded  to  be  the  nominee  of  his  Fort  Putnam,"  1866;  "  Falls  of  the  Bashbish ; '' 
party  for  Governor  of  the  State.  For  several  "Sunset  on  the  Coast,"  1868;  "Lake 
years  he  was  president  of  the  State  Agricul-  George ; "  "  Sunset  in  the  Adirondacks ;  " 
tural  Society,  and  on  his  own  estate  practical-  "  Noon  on  the  Sea-shore ; "  "  Housatonic  Yal- 
ly  demonstrated  what  was  the  best  farming  ley;"  "Coast  Scenery;"  "Niasrara;"  and 
of  which  New  York  lands  were  capable.  But  "  Narragansett  Bay."  In  1869  ne  was  op- 
it  was  in  the  cause  of  higher  education  that  he  pointed  a  member  of  the  National  Art  Corn- 
was  most  deeply  interested.  He  was  president  mission,  li a ving  the  direction  of  the  ornamen- 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Rochester  Uni-  tation  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  the 
yersity,  of  the  Board  of  Yassar  College,  and  superintendence  of  the  works  deposited  there, 
of  the  National  Baptist  Education^  Commis-  Mr.  Kensett  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
sion,  bore  an  honorable  part  in  the  successful  most  conscientious  landscape-painters  of  mod- 
effort  to  establish  a  State  Agricultural  College  ern  times ;  an  icdefatigible  worker,  and  thor- 
at  Ovid,  and  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  oughly  devoted  to  his  art.  His  works  were 
of  Cornell  University.  In  all  these  cases  it  highly  esteemed  in  France,  Belgium,  and  £ng- 
was  not  merely  his  name  and  influence  which  land,  as  well  as  in  this  country, 
he  gave  to  these  organizations;  he  also  be-  KENTUCKY.  The  financid  condition  of  the 
stowed  on  them  a  liberal  share  of  hard,  earnest  State  of  Kentucky  appears  to  be  sound  and 
work,  and  where  money  was  needed  he  was  satisfactory,  except  that  the  revenue  laws  are 
equally  liberal  with  that.  He  was  also  an  so  far  defective  that  the  expenditures  of  the 
active  officer  in  the  great  benevolent  societies  government  regularly  exceed  the  receipts, 
of  his  denomination,  and  presided  over  several  The  debt  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal 
of  them  with  great  dignity  and  ability.  He  year,  October  11,  1871,  amounted  to  $1,069,- 
had  made  the  voyage  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  694,  exclusive  of  the  school  debt,  which  is  a 
of  his  health,  which  had  been  for  some  time  permanent  loan,  and  amounts  to  $1,625,068.60. 
impaired,  but  became  suddenly  worse,  and  During  the  year  bonds  were  redeemed  to  the 
died  at  Torquay.  amount  of  $808,000.  A  new  issue  of  $200,000 
KENSETT,  John  Fbbderick,  N.  A.,  a  dis-  was,  however,  made,  under  an  act  of  January 
tinguished  landscape-painter,  bom  in  Cheshire,  last,  to  cover  the  deticit  in  the  Treasury.  1'he 
Conn.,  March  22,  1818;  died  in  New  York  bonds  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
City,  December  14, 1872.    He  began  life  as  an  October  lOtti,  were  as  follows : 

engraver,  having  been  apprenticed  to  his  uncle,    6  per  cent,  bonds  put  dne $8M94  oo 

Alfred  Daggett,  an  engraver  of  bank-note  vi-  5p«'^«^^ ?*''*?■  JKS*^^®-vV ••«;i-; a;k     ^*»^ 

i.*^«      TV       !•        u»                 V           X               •  6  per  cent.  bondB  iklllnif  due  between  the  10m 

gnettes.     Devotmg  niS  spare  hours  to  experi-  October,  18«.  and  the  iPt  of  January,  1873.      87,000  PO 

menting  in  oil-colors,  a  desire  to  learn  th e  art    «  P«r  cent,  bonda  maturinR  in  isro a46.ooo  en 

of  painting  was  awakened,  and  in  1840  he  gJe^^tbSSdJSSriSliSlRS:::: ::::::::  ig;SSoS 

went  to  England  for  that  purpose.    On  his  ar-    6  per  cent,  bonds  maturing  in  lerrs so.ooo  oo 

rival  in  London  ho  became  known  to  Dnrand,  gJU^^aSJSSSfinJiS::::::::::::   nfX 

Casilear,  and  Kossiter,  and  shared  their  stud-    e  per  cent,  bonds  maturing  in  1885 6O.000  no 

ies.    For  five  years  he  studied  oil-painting,  i^'^^^l^^^'^^^^J^'^s^riim......^..,,    J^^^ 

supporting  himself  by  engraving.    At  the  end  « Percent,  bonds matoring in  i878o,18T7....   2oo,oooc<) 

of  this  time  he  exhibited  a  view  of  Windsor  Total $966,994  00 

Castle  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Brit-  The  means  at  the  command  of  the  Commis- 

ish  Artists,  at  the  rooms  in  Suffolk  Street,  sionersof  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  redemption 

Pall  Mall  East.    It  is  the  custom  of  this  asso-  of  the  indebtedness  are  as  follows : 

oiation  to  have  a  lottery  at  a  guinea  a  head,  Balance  in  Treasury  on  tbe  loth  of  October, 

and  the  holders  of  the  two  lucky  numbers  are       i87a $644,es8  «) 

allowed  to  choose  a  picture  each  as  a  prize.  JSSSSS'ofiSS'tl^c&f^SP'.liii:::     SSi^  oS 

Ttie  wmner  of  the  first  prize  on  this  occasion  Balance  of  proceeds  of  sale  of  Kentacky 

selected  Kensett  *s  picture,  whichwas  admitted     ^  Bank  stock,  at  6  per  cent......... B47,ooo  00 

\^^  .«»/N.^  ^«rv  *«  v«  4-1,^  kJ«+  i«»;i«^».>A  *.»:«4:«»    Amount  in  Treasury  not  transferred 1S,Q28  8S 

by  every  one  to  be  the  best  landscape-pamting  Balance  due  on  loan  to  Kentucky  River  Nav- 

in  the  collection.    The   next  two  years  he      igatlon  Company 4/xem 

RnAnt  in  Rnnif*   wliAnr»A  >ia  tu^nf  hnniA  a  num.  406  shares  of  stock  in  Bank  of  Louisville...        40,600  00 

spent  in  itome,  wnence  ne  sent  nome  a  num-  gg^  ^^^^  ^^  preferred  stock  in  LouisTiiie, 
her  of  Italian  views,  which  gave  him  a  high  Cincinnati  &  Lexington  Bailroad  Corn- 
reputation.    Among  these,  his  "  View  on  the    „  ^^l: i*  v  m  v  *  v  "V\:^"'i: v;:j-v       •^.ooo  oo 

A*       ,,              vu-x  J  •    Ai.    XT  X*       1  A      J  SjlTBanaresof  stock  in  Lexington  A  Frank- 

Amo ' '  was  exhibited  m  the  National  Academy      fort  Railroad  Company. los^soo  oo 

of  Design,  and  on  its  merits  he  was  made  an  Bonds  of  LouisTlile  &  Frankfort  Bailroad 

associate  of  that  institution.    In  the  following  stSk  Kftoraplke-iwidi: ! ! ". ! '. '. ! !  *. ! ! '. ! ! ! .". !  *.     t64;SS  9« 

year  he  was  elected  an  Academician.     In  1648  Amount  borrowed  by  Revenue  Department 

he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  fixed       under  aundiy  acts  of  the  Legislature «7.019  » 

his  residence  in  New  York  City,  devoting  him-  Total  resourcei |S,4S0,89S  -a 
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Iq  addition  to  the  foregoing  resonrces,  the 
State  has  unadjasted  claims  against  the  Federal 
Goyemment,  for  advances  made  during  the 
war,  amounting  to  $505,478.52. 

Holders  of  the  bonds  have  been  notified  of 
the  readiness  and  desire  of  the  State  Treasury 
to  pay  the  principal,  with  accrued  interest  and 
vrithout  discount^  but  they  have  declined  to 
receive  the  money  and  surrender  the  bonds. 

While  the  sinking  fund  yields  more  than  is 
required  for  the  redemption  of  the  State  in- 
debtedness as  it  falls  due,  the  revenue  is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Governor  for  two  years  past  has 
urged  upon  the  Legislature  some  action  which 
should  remedy  this  difficulty.  In  his  last  mes- 
sage he  recommended  that  the  Commissioners 
of  th<)  Sinking  Fund  be  authorized  to  invest  so 
much  of  the  cash  and  cash  assets  on  hand,  be- 
longing to  the  sinking  fund,  in  5-20  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  or  other  equally  good  and 
convertible  securities,  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
pay  off  the  outstanding  redeemable  bonds,  and 
that  such  securities  should  be  held  by  the 
commissioners  for  that  purpose  and  no  other, 
and  that  all  the  other  resources  of  the  fund, 
^'  except  the  five  cents  now  imposed  by  law  on 
the  $100  of  taxable  property,"  be  diverted  to 
the  revenue  proper.  The  amounts  gaid  out  of 
the  Treasary  during  the  past  two  years  to 
various  charitable  institutions  and  other  ob- 
jects named,  together  with  the  revenue  col- 
lected and  the  surplus  remaining  for  general 
purposes,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  state- 
ment : 


INSTITUTIONS. 


isn. 


Bwtera  Lnnatic  Asjlnm 

Western  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Blind  ABylam 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 

Feeble-minded  Institute 

Kentncky  PenitentlAry 

Criminal  prosecutions 

Jailers 

Idiot*. 

American  Pxintlnff  House  for 

the  Blind 

Conveyance  of  lunatics 

Conveyance  of  conricts 

Uuuseof  Beform 


Berenne  collected  (proper). . . 


Surplus $487,686  231  |8»4,255  06 


$119,404  00 
69,B13  60 
22,758  28 
20.890  93 
81,010  39 
4,G91  60 
93,886  IS 
90,960  70 
19,666  96 


4,111  15 
*28,*7i0  W 


i8rs. 


$138,977  00 
82,416  64 
23,105  00 
23.669  15 
24,270  72 
26.208  83 
115,400  43 
119,566  03 
26,751  59 

8,580  00 

8,896  69 

11,763  86 

16,862  40 


$905,410  40,  $B14,3«2  88 
996,076  68  I  1,008,617  88 


The  expenses  of  the  penitentiary  for  the 
year  were  $28,083.58,  and  its  revenues, 
$9,912.15.  The  House  of  Reform  for  Juvenile 
Delinquents  has  been  completed,  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  Board  of  Managers.  The 
other  public  institutions  show  a  favorable 
record. 

Rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  establish- 
ing railroad  communications  between  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State.  The  Elizabethtown  & 
Paddcah  Railroad,  185  miles  in  length,  has 
been  opened  for  travel  during  the  year.  It 
penetrates  the  coal  and  iron  region  of  Western 
Kentucky,  and  will  aid  greatly  in  developing 


the  mineral  wealth  of  that  section.  The  Eliza- 
bethtown, Lexington  &  Big  Sandy  Road  has 
been  completed  from  Lexington  to  Mount 
Sterling,  and  during  the  year  1873  will  prob- 
ably be  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Sandy,  to  connect  with  the  Chesapei^e  & 
Ohio. 

Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
matter  of  public  education,  though  much  still 
remains  to  be  done.  During  the  year  ending 
June,  schools  were  taught  in  5,808  of  the  5,881 
districts  of  the  State.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  was  416,763,  an  increase  of  10,925  over 
the  preceding  year.  There  is  now  no  general 
tax  for  educational  purposes,  either  by  the 
State  at  large,  or  by  local  authorities.  The 
Superintendent,  in  his  last  report,  lays  down 
the  following  as  "  the  grand  desiderata  "  for 
an  effective  school  system :  1.  A  general 
statute  allowing  the  districts  to  tax  themselves, 
without  the  necessity  of  procuring  special 
legislation ;  2.  A  law  providing  for  &e  build- 
ing of  good  school-houses  upon  a  uniform  plan ; 
8.  A  Normal  School  for  training  teachers; 
4.  A  general  law  allowing  cities  and  towns  to 
tax  themselves  to  establish  graded  schools.  On 
the  subject  of  popular  education,  the  Governor 
says  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1878 : 

Whatever  political  or  other  differences  may  obtain 
amone  us,  this  is  one  about  which  wo  oannot  afford 
to  differ.  It  is,  and  should  be,  the  piide  of  the  State 
to  preserve  her  own  schools,  related  and  controlled 
in  ner  own' way,  and  to  keepm  her  own  hands  the 
education  of  her  children.  We  have  witnessed  vari- 
ous efforts  that  have  been  made  to  induce  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  set  up  a  system  of 
"  national  education,''  which,  if  done,  would  virtual- 
ly take  away  from  the  Statathe  control  of  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  alarming  to  contemplate  the  success  of 
such  a  scheme.  Its  direct  and  inevitable  tendency 
would  be  to  destroy  our  identity  as  States,  and  as 
the  people  of  separate  States^  to  promote,  at  once, 
the  consolidation  and  centralization  of  all  political 
power  in  a  Federal  Qovernment ;  and  alter,  at  least, 
those  forms  and  institutions  of  freedom  which  wo 
have  ever  regarded  as  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  constitutional  liberty. 

He  renews  a  recommendation  made  in  his 
previous  message  on  the  subject  of  organizing 
a  system  of  education  for  the  colored  popula- 
tion: 

The  education  of  this  race  is  not  a  duty  of  charity 
alone,  but  is  demanded  by  the  best  interests  of  soci- 
ety. The^  form  a  numerous  class  of  our  citizens, 
sharing  with  us  in  civil  and  political  rights,  upon 
whom,  too,  we  are  largely  dependent  for  carrying  on 
the  industry,  especialfy  the  agriculture,  of  the  State ; 
and,  just  in  proportion  as  they  shall  be  left  in  igno- 
rance and  vioe^  or  improved  in  morals  and  intelligence 
by  the  discipline  of  a  suitable  system  of  education, 
they  will  become  to  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  incubus  of  pauperism  and  crime ;  on  the 
other,  a  useful  part  of  our  population.  Many  of  these 
people  are  stru^^Iing  hard  in  the  direction  of  edu- 
cating their  children,  and  have  shown  a  wonderful 
measure  of  success.  I  trust  you  will  not  fail  to  pro- 
vide for  a  system  of  schools  for  this  portion  of  our 
population,  and  offer  them  encouragement  and  astsist- 
ance  in  this  important  department. 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  which  began 
in  December,  1871,  continued  until  the  25th 
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of  March.    There  were  1,015  acts  and  41  joint  lot,  which  makes  the  State  law  conform  to  an 

resolutions  passed,  a  very  large  propojrtion  of  act  of  Congress  of  Fehrnary  28,  1871.    All 

which  were  of  a  private  or  special  character,  other  votes  in  Kentucky  are  still  ^ven  tita 

and  nearly  ail  the  rest  of  purely  local  interest,  voce. 

Many  of  the  special  acts  were  to  prohibit  the  A  provision  is  made  for  appointing  persons 

sale  of  spirituous  liquors  in  particular  locali-  to  take  charge  of  pauper  lunatics  who  cannot 

ties,  or  to  authorize  a  tax  for  schools  in  siugle  be  taken  at  either  of  the  asylums,  such  per- 

towns  or  counties.    The  bill  which  elicited  sons  to  be  paid  $200  a  year. 

the  greatest  amount  of  discussion  was  one  per-  The  State  was  laid  off  into  ten  districts,  for 

mitting  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  to  congressional  representation. 

cross  the  State.    This  appears  not  to  have  be-  The  subject  of  providing  for  the  encourage- 

come  a  law,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  two  ment  of  immigration  occupied  much  attention, 

Houses  to  agree  as  to  the  restrictions  to  be  bat  no  plan  was  adopted. 

placed  upon  the  company.   An  act  was  passed  The  law  exempting  homesteads  from  sale  for 

^^to  regulate  foreign  corporations  engaged  in  debt  was  extended  in  its  operation  to  ^*  every 

operating  railroads  in  the  State  of  Kentucky."  hona-Jide  house-keeper  with  a  family,  irrespec- 

It  requires  all  such  corporations  to  adopt  an  tive  of  race  or  color." 

order  or  resolution  ^*  authorizing  its  agents  to  An  act  amending  the  charter  of  the  city  of 

contract  and  be  contracted  with  in  the  name  Lexington  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  on 

of  such  corporation,  and  further  agreeing  that  account  of  the  following  provisions : 

all  citizens  resident^  and  bodies  coyorate  of  That  an  act,  entitled  "  An  act  to  amend  the  chtr- 

this  btate,  navmg  clamis  or  demands  agamst  ter  of  the  city  of  Lexington,  approved  March  8. 

said  corporation,  may  sue  for,  and  prosecute  1870,"  be  so  amended  that  the  councilmen  elected 

to  final  judgment,  all  such  matters  in  any  of  under  the  provlgions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  Ui 

the  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  any  of  *T?^''ii^L''^?S5f »? ^  V^^if''^  ""^  J-^^^^g*^*^'  T'^Zt 

XI. ^           *•      xu         u      ii'  1.      'J        J           T.  January  24,  1870,"  ehall  remain  m  office  for  four 

the  counties  through  which  said  road  may  be  years  from  the  first  Thursday  after  the  first  Sainr- 

constructed,  subject,   however,   to  the  same  dav  in  March,  1878,  and  until  their  Buccesson  are 

right  of  removal,  by  change  of  venue,  as  is  or  duly  elected  and  qualified :  Protided.  koveeer,  Th&t 

may  be  given  to  citizens  of  this  State,  which  ^\^  i®™.  ^^  ^^^  o^<>po  councilman  from  each  ward 

ajithoritv  shaU  be  put  to  record  in  the  bounty  l't^t.a*iSMa?ch:?wfr-d'or^rr 

Court  Uerk  s  omce  Ot  some  one  of  the  coun-  ceeding  year;  and  it  shall  be  determined  by  lot,  to 

ties  through  which  said  road  runs,  a  certified  be  drawn  among  the  councilmen  from  each  reapec- 

copy  of  which  shall  be  competent  evidence  in  tive  ward,  who  shall  retire  from  office  as  above  pre- 

any  of  the  courts  of  this  Commonwealth."   If  Bcribed  •  And pi^djd  further  That  the  councilmen 

*i.^^  A.;i  4.^  ^^ 1-      :i.u  4.V             •  •  80  retinng  shall  be  deemed  ineliRible  to  the  oflice  of 

they  fail  to  comply  with  this  provision,  or  councilmlii  for  one  year  thereaftlr. 

cause  any  suit  or  matter  of  litigation  with  a  SBcnoir2.    That  upon  the  termination  of  the  term 

citizen  or  corporatioh  of  the  State  to  be  re-  of  ofiftce  of  four  councilmen,  as  provided  for  in  the 

moved  from  the  State  court  to  a  United  States  ^^Bt  section  of  this  act,  the  eieht  remaining  conncil- 

'niQfi.;/«f  ^1.  r«;«>i»u  r<o.n«4-    ♦i*^^  Uai^oii  ^-i^^i.^  men  shall,  on  the  first  Thursday  after  the  first  Sat- 

Distnct  or  Oircuit  Court,  they     shaU  there-  „^^     .^  j^^^^  ^g^g^  ^^  .^  ^^^^  succeeding  year, 

after  be  prohibited  from  doing  business  in  this  elect,  by  ballot,  one  councilman  from  each  ward  in 

State ;  and  all  contracts  thereafter  made  by  the  city,  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  occasioned,  and 

such  corporation,  through  its  agents,  shall  bo  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  three  years  from  said 

nuU  and  void  as  to  such  parties ;  and  all  par-  ^*^f.'fl*^  ^^  ^®^  successors  are  duly  elected  and 

ties  and  persons  continuing  to  contract  and  *^"*^  ® 

do  businei^s  in  this  State,  either  in  their  own  These  elections,  he  said,  contained  "alegis- 

name  or  that  of  others,  in  violation  of  this  act,  lation  which  is  not  only  extraordinary,  but  in 

shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  my  opinion  violative,  if  not  of  die  letter,  at 

for  each  day  he  or  they  shall  so  offend  may,  least  the  spirit,  of  the  constitution ;  a  legis- 

upon  indictment,  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  lation  not  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  oar 

dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  week  republican  institutions,  and  certainly  snbvcr- 

for  eaon  day  they  so  offend,  either  or  both,  in  sive  of  the  time-honored  traditions  and  cher- 

the  discretion  of  a  petit  jury."    Any  discrim-  ished  principles  of  American  democracy.  They 

ination  in  carrying  freight  on  such  roads  is  apply,   as  it   seems   to  me,  to  a  municipal 

prohibited.  arena,  measures  kindred  to  those  which  we 

An  act  was  also  passed  making  some  im-  have  so  strongly  and  justly  reprobated  when 

Sortant  changes  in  the  laws  of  evidence.  It  imposed  by  Federal  authority  upon  the  Soutii- 
eclares  that  no  person  shall  be  disqualified  as  ern  States.  However  grieved  and  indignant 
a  witness  in  a  suit  on  account  of  his  interest  we  may  be,  that  the  real  proprietors  of  a  ciiy 
iu  the  result,  that  ^'  neither  husband  nor  wife  distinguished  for  its  intelligence,  culture,  and 
shall  be  competent  for  or  against  each  other,  wealth,  should  be  controlled  by  the  mere 
or  concerning  any  communication  made  by  numerical  strength  of  an  ignorant  and  thrift- 
one  to  the  other  during  marriage,"  and  that  less  race,  just  emerged  from  slavery;  and, 
no  one  shall  be  incompetent  as  a  witness  on  however  anxious  we  may  be  to  relieve  then), 
account  of  his  or  her  race  or  color.  we  should  bear  in  mind  that,  though  we  may 
An  act  was  also  passed  providing  for  the  for  a  time  repress,  we  can  never  truly  and 
election  of  representatives  in  Congress  by  bal-  effectually  remedy  a  political  evil  by  excep- 
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tional  lawa,  especially  if  those  laws  contra-  had  been  inflicted  on  negroes,  some  of  whom 

vene  the  theory  and  fundamental  principles  of  had  been  killed,  and  others   whipped,  and 

the  organic  law/^  otherwise  maltreated.    The  effect  had  been  to 

An  act  was  passed  providing  that  "upon  drive  colored  laborers  from  Franklin  County, 
the  petition  of  any  two  or  more  respectable  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  "  these  or-^ 
citizens,  verified  by  affidavit,  that  any  person  ganizations  had  their  inception  in  the  dis-" 
has,  by  the  habitusd  or  excessive  use  of  opium,  ordered  state  of  the  country  consequent  upon 
arsenic,  hashish,  or  any  drug,  become  incom-  the  late  war,  and  were  originally  intended  to 
petent  to  manage  himself  or  his  estates  with  suppress  anticipated  disturbances  among  the 
ordinary  prudence  and  discretion,  or  upon  in-  emancipated  slaves,  aivd  to  summarily  punish 
formation  and  application  of  the  attorney  for  the  unlawful  acts  of  bad  white  men.  This 
the  Commonwealth,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  condition  of  affairs  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
Circuit  or  Chancery  Court  of  the  county  in  evil-disposed  white  men  to  engage  in  unlawful 
which  such  person  resides  to  cause  an  inquest  acts,  under  the  guise  of  these  organizations, 
to  be  hel<l  by  a  jjiry,  in  open  court,  to  inquire  for  the  gratification  of  private  vengeance,  the 
into  the  fact,  upon  such  person  being  found  indulgence  of  their  prejudices  against,  and 
incompetent  to  manage  himself  or,  estate  with  jealousy  of,  free  negro  labor,  and  for  an  op- 
ordinary  prudence  and  discretion,  the  court  portunity  to  plunder."  The  true  and  only 
may  order  him  or  his  estate,  or  both,  into  the  remedy  they  declare  to  be  the  enforcement  of 
custody  and  control  of  a  committee  of  one  or  the  laws. 

more  persons,  with  power  to  confine  such  "  If  our  judges,"  they  say,  "  will  do  their 

person  in  any  private  asylum,  or  iu  one  of  the  whole  duty  in  forming  their  grand-juries  and 

lunatic  asylums  of  this  Commonwealth :  Pro-  in  properly  instructing  them  aod  compelling  a 

videdy  That  no  such  person  shall  be  main-  performance  of  their  duties,  and  the  grand- 

tained  in  a  public  asylum  at  the  expense  of  juries  will  use  the  diligence  that  the  commit- 

tbe  Commonwealth."  tee  has  used  in  the  investigation  of  these  al- 

By  an  act  amending  the  act  of  1871,  which  leged  outrages,  many  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
provides  for  a  revision  and  digest  of  the  laws  so-called  Kn-klux  will  be  dispelled,  and  suffi- 
of  the  State,  the  (Governor  and  Judges  of  the  cient  evidence  may  be  discovered  upon  which 
Court  of  Appeals  were  required  to  nominate,  to  base  more  indictments." 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  appoint.  The  report  concludes :  "  The  present  pro- 
five  commissioners  to  make  the  revision.  The  visions  of  the  law  appear  to  be  sufficient  to 
commissioners  subsequently  appointed  were  cover  all  the  offences  of  which  these  unlawful 
James  M.  Nesbitt  and  E.  J.  Bullock  for  re-  bands  were  gailty,  except  that  of  sending 
vision  of  the  Statutes,  Richard  A.  Buckner,  anonymous  and  threatening  letters,  or  posting 
and  Joshua  F.  Bullitt  for  the  Codes  of  Practice,  threatening  notices,  and  intimidating  quiet  and 
and  Judge  Geo.  W.  Craddock  umpire  of  both  law-abiding  people  by  riding  about  armed  and 
boards.  disguised.    The  committee,  therefore,  recom- 

The  Military  Committee  of  the  House  of  mend  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Coin- 
Representatives  was  engaged  during  a  large  mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  instructions  to 
portion  of  the  session  in  investigating  alleged  prepare  and  report  a  bill  covering  these  or 
oHtrages  and  disorders  in  Franklin  County,  other  defects,  if  any,  relating  to  the  same  sub- 
and  finally  made  a  report,  stating  that  "  a  num-  ject  in  our  criminal  laws." 
her  of  gross  iiyuries  to  the  persons  and  prop-  There  was  no  election  for  State  officers  dur- 
erty  of  citizens  of  Franklin  County  have  been  ing  the  year,  but  conventions  were  held  by  both 
perpetrated  by  armed  and  disguised  bodies  political  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 
of  men  unlawfully  banded  together.  These  delegates  to  the  national  nominating  bodies, 
bands  generally  move  in  numbers  of  from  ten  and  selecting  candidates  for  presidential  elec- 
to  tvrenty,  and  their  operations  are  usually  tors.  The  Republican  Convention  was  held  at 
confined  to  the  night-time.  All  the  indica-  Louisville,  on  the  18th  of  March.  There  was 
tions  are  that  they  are  of  a  low  and  illiterate  some  discussion  arising  from  the  opposition  of 
class  of  white  men.  They  are  generally  a  few  delegates  to  the  renomination  of  Pres- 
mounted,  and  appear  to  disperse  as  soon  as  ident  Grant  by  the  National  Convention. 
the  immediate  purpose  of  their  combination  These  were,  however,  in  a  small  minority,  and, 
has  been  accomplished.  Their  disguises  seem  after  the  delegates  had  been  chosen  and  elec- 
to  have  been  sufficient.,  in  most  of  the  cases  tors  nominated,  the  following  platform  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  committee,  unanimously  adopted,  the  delegates  opposing 
to  prevent  their  full  identification ;  but  in  the  renomination  of  Grant  having  witlidrawn 
many  instances  the  identity  of  the  intruder  from  the  convention : 

has  been  suspected  from  a  supposed  reco^i-  ^  ^^e  Kepublicans  of  Kentucky,  in  convention 
tion  of  the  voice.  It  has,  however,  been  stated  assembled,  declare- 
to  the  committee,  on  the  very  highest  author-  l.  That  we  reafflrm  our  adherence  to  the  Republi- 
ity,  that  many  men  who  have  engaged  in  these  ^^^  party,  pledging  ourselves  to  maintain  them  ns 
unlawful  acts  are  well  known."  The  in vesti-  *^®  ^«t?  ^^^^^J*^,^^ our  liberties.  We  also  reaffirm 
n.Af  ;rvn<.  ^^»^.»^  «  «««;«^  «^  «u  ..,*  ^'  Ui.  o"*"  adherenc6  to  the  nshi  of  all  American  citizens 
gations  covered  a  period  of  about  eighteen  -according  to  the  Constitution-to  exercise,  with- 
montns.     In  a  mtgority  of  cases  the  outrages  out  diminution  or  restriction,  the  elective  franchise 
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in  all  elections,  national,  State,  or  municipal,  and  present  corrupt  Administration,  while  we  do  not  ez- 
horeby  express  our  condemnation  of  the  acts  of  the  presslj  instruct  our  delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
Democracy  in  this  State  in  contravention  of  tliia  vention  as  to  the  course  they  shall  pursue,  we  expect 
principle.  them,  after  consultation  with  the  representatives  of 

2.  To  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  of  the  nation  the  Democracy  of  the  whole  country,  to  take  such 

we  send  congratulation  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  action  as  will  most  likely  insure  a  perfect  union  of 

Tiromises  given  by  the  Bepublican  party  in  Nationid  all  the  elements  of  opposition  to  the  nominees  of 

Convention  assembled  in  1868 — ^resulting  in  the  res-  the  Philadelphia  Convention ;  and  that  the  Demo- 

toratlon  to  the  Union  of  all  the  States — ^in  giving  crats  of  Kentucky  unhesitatingly  pledge  themselves 

equal  rights  to  all  men  before  the  law — surrounding  to  give  to  the  ticket  that  may  be  presented  to  the 

us  with  prosperity  at  home,  and  increased  honor  country  by  the  Baltimore  Convention  an  earnest  and 

among  all  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world.  active  support,  not  only  because  it  will  be  the  repre- 

8.  We  recognize  with  pride  the  beneficial  achieve-  scntative  Dody  of  the^  whole  party,  but  because  in 

ments  of  the  present  Administration  in  the  manage-  party  organization  it  is  the  ultimate  judge  of  the 

ment  of  national  atfairs,  in  executing  the  wishes  of  line  of  policy  which  the  members  of  the  paxty  should 

the  people  as  declared  dj[  law,  in  condemning  and  pursue. 

punishing  corruption,  and  in  relieving  the  industries  Se8olf>€d^  That  the  delegates  from  Kentucky  to  the 

of  the  country  irom  grievous  burdens  thrust  upon  Baltimore  Convention  are  instructed  to  vote  as  a  unit 

them.  on  all  questions. 

4.  To  an  extent  heyond  our  most  sanguine  ex-  a^  xv      i    x«      ^      -o      •:!     ^  •    xt         v 

pectation,  the  Bepublican  party  has  reduced  the  pub-  -^^  ^^^  election  for  rresiaent  in  November, 

Ho  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  appreciated  to  a  high  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  was  191,402, 

standard  the  national  currency  and  the  securities  of  of  which  the  Grant  and  Wilson  electors  re- 

the  Govemmont.          ,...,.       ..         .    ^^  ceived  88,816,  and  the  Greeley  and  Brown 

6.  We  express  an  undiminished  confidence  in  the  ^i^^i.^^  iaaoio  «,k?i^  o  qta  L^^^  /.««♦  iVxi. 
personal  and  official  integrity  and  honor  of  President  ?J?j?^®"  100,212,  whUo  2,874  were  cast  for 
Grant,  and  have  witnessed  with  satisfaction  the  ref-  O'Conor  and  Adams.  The  m^onty  of  Greeley 
utation  and  exposure  of  the  falsehoods  and  calum-  and  Brown  over  Grant  and  Wilson  was  11,896 ; 
nies  directed  against  him.  over  all  9,022.  The  total  vote  for  Governor, 
o/ih^coSi&nhlruVrerb^on'r'BS  in  1871,  was  216  142;  and, Leslie  fte^n^p- 
day  of  June,  in  the  city  of  Phihidelphla,  and,  he-  ^^^^^^  candidate,  had  a  miyonty  of  86,9/6;  m 
lieving  that  President  Grant  has  met  his  pledges  1668  the  total  vote  for  President  was  1 65,4^5, 
given  to  the  country  in  the  administration  of  his  and  Seymour  and  Blair's  mcgority  was  76,825. 
high  office,  he  deserves  our  thanks  and  support,  A  Representative  to  Congress  was  also  chosen 
and  our  delegates  are  instructed  to  vote  for  his  •„  ^«:v  ^^  av^,  4.a«  ^^«^a««;^««i  Ai^^^t^.  «f 
renomination**for  the  presidency  of  the  United  ^?  each  of  the  ten  congressional  districts  at 
States.  the  election  m  November.    All  of  these  were 

7.  For  sacrifices  and  services  in  behalf  of  his  Democrats.  The  State  Legislature  consists  of 
country,  the  Republicans  of  Kentucky  are  indebted  84  Democrats  and  4  Republicans  in  the  Senate, 
to  General  John  M.  Harian,  and  we  present  his  ^n^  82  Democrats  and  18  Republicans  in  the 
name  with  pnde  to  the  Repubhcans  of  the  United  ^         A^«*iAvv*€»i/o  «*i»x  aw  x»«7^uva^vcuio  u*  i^ 

States  as  our  choice  for  Vice-President.  House.                                          «-«..,«. 

Accordmg  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  State 

The  Democratic  Convention  took  place  at  contained  8,108,850  acres  of  improved,  9,184,- 
Frankfort,  on  the  20th  of  June.  There  was  658  of  wood  land,  and  1,421,598  of  other  un- 
also  some  disagreement  in  this  body,  owing  to  improved  land.  The  cash  value  of  farms  was 
the  disposition  of  some  to  support  the  plat-  $811,288,916;  of  farming  implements  and  ma- 
form  and  nominations  of  the  Liberal  Republi-  chinery,  $8,572,896 ;  total  amount  of  wages 
cans  adopted  at  Cincinnati,  and  of  others  to  paid  during  the  year,  including  value  of  board, 
favor  an  independent  Democratc  ticket.  The  $10,709,882 ;  totid  (estimated)  value  of  all 
course  finally  agreed  upon  is  indicated  in  the  farm-productions,  including  betterments  and 
following  resolutions :  additions  to  stock,  $87,477,874 ;  orchard-prod- 

Resold,  That  the  Administmtion  of  the  Federal  l^^^  tH^Y^}  ^^f^'T  f^f  q'?]?''*"^^^^  nf 

Govemmelit,  with  President  Grant  as  its  executive  $527,829;  forest-products,  574,994;  value  of 

head,  has  persist^ntlv  violated  the  Constitution,  and  home  manufactures,  $1,688,972 ;  value  of  all 

the  purity  of  its  administration,  and  the  elective  animals  slaughtered,   or    sold  for  slaughter, 

francliise,  and,  unless  arrested  in  its  centralizing  doc-  $24,121,861 ;  value  of  all  live-Stock,  $66,287,- 

ou?  ifbertleT"*"^*  ^'''''^''^^  ^^^  '^*'^'''  ^^^  ^''^'°y  848!  There  were  817,034  horses,  99,280  mnles 
Jiofohed,  That  the  Democracy  of  the  State  of  and  asses,  247,615  milch-cows,  69,716  working- 
Kentucky  now  reaffirm  the  principles  contained  in  oxen,  882,993  other  cattle,  986,765  sheep,  and 
the  platform  adopted  by  the  former  conventions  of  1  888,227  swine.  The  chief  productions  were 
teiiyV^"~r«l'°'M*?f»,Trf°f„?.1^^^^^  88,582  bushels  of  spring,  and  6,690,172  of 


ursi  aayor  may,  looo.  i  oese  pianorms  coniain  bud-  .'  ,  a  i  ^ao  nno  ^^  —.^  kh  aqi  nf\A 
stantiaily  the  theory  and  practice  which,  we  believe,  Winter,  wheat;  1,108,908  of  rye;  £0,091,006 
if  carried  out,  will  secure  the  protection  of  life,  lib-  of  Indian-com  ;  6,620,108  of  oats ;  288,486  Of 
erty,  and  property,  and  all  the  essential  ends  or  free  barley;  8,443  of  buckwheat;  106,805,869 
government.  jv  x  *i.  •  •  i  pounds  of  tobacco;  1,080  bales  of  cotton; 
J^lved,  That,  while  we  adhere  to  the  principles  §  234,450  pounds  of  wool ;  119,926  bushels  of 
declared  in  said  platforms,  and  while  we  are  deeply  ^j^t'^i**^*^^  pvuixuo  wi  "I ™  i  *^*'>v' ,  ^  ,  .  v 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  peace,  pros-  peas  and  beans ;  2,891,062  bushels  of  insD, 
perity.  freedom,  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  and  802,114  of  sweet,  potatoes ;  62,860  gallons 
United  States  will  be  best  secured  and  promoted  by  of  wine  ;  11,874,978  pounds  of  butter ;  115,219 
a  strict  adherence  to  said  principles  in  the  adminis-  ^f  cheese;  1,345,779  gallons  of  milk  sold; 
tration  of  both  State  and  Federal  Governments,  yet,  q^a  n^a  Z.l«  ^^  ^.1J.  o  kj;i  iv,ialii»lfl  nf  clover- 
recognizing  and  appreciating  the  necessity  o/pro-  204,899  tons  of  hay ;  2,5ol  hushels  of  ciojier 
venting,  if  possible,  the  continuance  in  power  oftho  seed ;  85,896  of  grass-seed ;  7,777  poands  ol 
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hemp;  237,268  of  flax;  14,657  bushels  of  flax- 
seed ;  269,416  ponnds  of  maple-sugar ;  1,740,- 
453  gallons  of  sorghum ;  and  49,073  of  maple- 
molasses  ;  1,171,500  pounds  of  honey;  and 
32,557  of  wax. 

The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments was  5,390,  having  1,147  steam-en- 
gines, of  31,928  horse-power,  and  459  water- 
wheels,  of  7,640  horse-power,  and  employing 
30,686  hands,  of  whom  27,687  were  males 
above  sixteen  years  of  age,  1,159  females  above 
fifteen,  and  1,790  youth.  The  invested  capitid 
amounted  to  $29,277,809 ;  wages  paid  during 
the  year,  $9,444,524 ;  value  of  materials  con- 
sumed, $29,497,535 ;  products,  $54,625,809. 

There  were  89  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  197,130,  and 
issuing  18,270,160  copies  annually.  There 
were  6  daily,  with  a  circulation  of  81,000 ;  4 
tri-weekly,  circulation  3,500 ;  4  semi-weekly, 
circulation  4,100 ;  68  weekly,  circulation  137,- 
930 ;  7  monthly,  circulation  19,700. 

The  total  number  of  libraries  was  5,546,  con- 
taining 1,909,230  volumes.  Of  these,  1,374:, 
with  1,590,245  volumes,  were  private,  and 
1,172,  with  318,985,  other  than  private. 

The  number  of  religious  organizations,  of  all 
denominations  was  2,967,  having  2,694  edifices, 
with  876,439  sittings,  and  property  valued  at 
$9,801,465.  The  leading  denominations  are 
as  follows : 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Baptist 

Christian ■ 

JSpiacopal 

BvangeUcal  Associatiun. 

Lutheran 

Methodist 

Presbyterian 

Bomau  Catholic 


Sitttngi. 


S88,088 

141,585 

15,8U0 

8,000 

1.650 

944;918 

10O,'75O 

72,650 


Of  the  total  population  (930,136)  ten  years 
of  age  and  over,  there  were  engaged  in  all 
classes  of  occupation,  414,593,  of  whom  364,300 
were  males,  and  50,293  females.  There  were 
engaged  in  agriculture,  261,080,  of  whom 
257,426  were  males,  and  3,654  females;  in 
professional  and  personal  services,  84,024 — 
41,974  males,  and  42,050  females ;  in  trade  and 
transportation,  25,292—24,961  male  and  331 
female;  and  in  manufactures  and  mechanical 
and  mining  industries,  44,197 — 39,939  males, 
and  4,258  females.  The  condition  of  pauper- 
ism and  crime  is  here  given  : 

Kamber  of  persons  supported  daring  the  year 

ending  Jnnel,  1870 2,069 

Cost  of  aniinal  support $160,717 

Total  number  receiving  support  Jane  1, 1870. . . .  1,784 

Native 1,667 

White 968 

Colored 704 

Foreli^ 117 


Namber  of  persons  convicted  daring  the  year. . .  603 

In  prison  Jane  1, 1870 


4k 


t« 


Native.. 
White.. 
Colored. 
Foreiga. 


1,067 

068 

535 

443 
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LEE,  GhjlBlbs  Alfbed,  M.  D.,  a  physician, 
medical  professor,  and  author,  horn  at  Salis- 
bury, Conn.,  March  3,  1801 ;  died  in  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  February  14,  1872.  He  graduated 
from  Williams  College,  and  soon  after  com* 
menced  the  study  of  medicine  with  his  brother- 
in-law  Luther  Ticknor,  M.  D.  Subsequently 
he  entered  the  Berkshire  Medical  College, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in 
1835.  In  1826  he  removed  to  New  York  City, 
and  in  connection  with  Dr.  James  Stewart 
founded  the  Northern  Dispensary  of  that  city, 
where  he  was  for  about  ten  years  attending 
phjsician-in-chief.  During  a  long  series  of 
years  he  gave  instruction  in  the  following  in- 
etitotions :  The  medical  schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  and  Bowdoin  College,  Bruns- 
wick, Me.;  the  Berkshire  Medical  School  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass. ;  and  the  medical  colleges  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Columbus,  0., 
and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Medical  College  of  the  University  of 
^ew  York,  and  the  Buffalo  Medical  College, 
in  which  he  was  Professor  Emeritus  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  editor  of  the  New 
Tori  Journal  of  Medicine  at  one  time,  and 
during  his  long  life  was  a  voluminous  writer 
on  scientific  and  medical  subjects,  a  volume 
on  Physiology  and  another  on  the  Elements 
of  Geology  being  among  his  numerous  works. 


Ho  also  edited  the  American  edition  of  ^^  Cop- 
land's Medical  Dictionary. '^  His  attention 
during  his  later  years  had  been  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  his 
views  on  the  colonization  or  out-door  system, 
which  he  personally  investigated  while  he 
was  in  Europe  in  1865,  were  adopted  after 
his  return  by  some  prominent  institutions  for 
the  insane  in  this  country.  His  advanced  age 
had  compelled  him  to  retire  from  his  profes- 
sional labors,  and  his  useful  life  ended  ab- 
ruptly after  a  brief  illness. 

LEVER,  Chables  James,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  an  Irish  novelist,  bom  in  Dublin,  August  31, 
1806 ;  died  in  Tneste,  June  3, 1872.  His  parents 
were  wealthy,  and  he  received  a  careful  and 
thorough  education  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  degree  of  medicine ; 
afterward  passing  through  a  course  of  study  at 
Gdttingen,  where  he  also  obtained  a  degree. 
In  youth  he  was  noted  for  personal  bravery, 
especially  for  a  daring  and  reckless  spirit  as  an 
equestrian.  This  trait  seemed  to  impart  to  his 
writings  a  lively,  vivacious  spirit,  sometimes 
running  even  into  a  boisterous  mirth.  His 
ladies  and  gentlemen  seemed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  champagne,  his  peasants  and  servant- 
men  of  "  potheen."  For  a  time,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career,  he  practised  as  a  physician ; 
and  it  is  recorded  that,  when  the  cholera  raged 
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in  Ireland  in  1832,  be  became  a  member  of  the  for  her  independence.  The  jonrney  and  his  ser- 
medical  conncil  of  Londonderry,  and  manifested  vices  there  were  attended  with  great  hardships 
equal  courage  and  skill  in  combating  that  fear-  and  privations ;  but,  when,  after  much  Buffering, 
lul  and  potent  scourge.  At  a  later  period  he  he  reached  Italy  on  his  return,  he  was  welcomed 
went  to  Brussels,  as  physician  to  the  English  by  Niebuhr,  the  historian,  who  was  then  em- 
einbas^y  in  that  place.  There  he  remained  bassador  from  Prussia  to  Rome.  He  remained 
three  years,  and  there  he  wrote  "  The  Oonfes-  in  Niebuhr^s  family  during  the  years  1822  and 
sioDS  of  Harry  Lorrequer  " — sounding  therein  1828,  and  while  there  prepared  a  narrative  of 
the  joyous  key-note  of  all  the  stories  that  are  his  experiences  in  Greece,  which  was  published 
distinctively  his  own,  and  by  which  he  will  in  Leipsic,  and  translated  into  other  languages, 
hold  a  place  in  British  literature.  The  quick  On  his  return  to  Germany,  though  he  had 
invention,  the  abundant  incident,  the  prodi-  been  promised  safety,  he  was  arrested  and 
gality  of  comic  climax,  the  fine  flow  of  animal  thrown  into  prison  at  Kopnich.  Here  he  was 
spirits,  and  the  off-hand,  dashing  style  of  this  detained  for  two  years,  and  he  spent  the  tirno 
novel  made  it  at  once  and  universally  popular,  in  study  and  in  t^e  composition  of  a  volume 
and  brought  him  a  success  such  as  might  have  of  poems,  which,  through  the  influence  of 
confirmed  a  less  confident  genius  in  the  choice  Kiebuhr,  were  published  in  Berlin,  under  the 
of  the  vocation  of  authorship.  After  this  came  pseudonym  of  Franz  Arnold.  After  his  re- 
"Charles  O'Malley,"  "Jack  Hinton,"  "Tom  lease  in  1826,  finding  that  he  would  still  be 
Burke  of  Ours,"  "The  O'Donoghue,"  "St.  subjected  to  persecution  and  annoyances  if  he 
Patrick's  Eve,"  and  "  The  Knight  of  Gwynne."  remained  in  Germany,  he  crossed  to  England, 
In  1842  Mr.  Lever  became  the  editor  of  the  and,  during  a  year's  residence  in  London^ 
Dublin  University  Magazine^  which  periodical  supported  himself  by  private  teaching  and 
be  conducted,  with  most  competent  ability,  for  contributing  to  German  periodicals.  In  18*27 
three  years,  and  to  which  he  contributed,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  deliv- 
among  other  things,  '^  Maurice  Tiemay,"  "  Con  ered,  with  but  moderate  pecuniary  succesf>,  a 
Cregan,"  and  "  The  Diary  and  Notes  of  Horace  series  of  lectures  on  history  and  politics  in  the 
Templeton."  In  1845  he  retired  to  the  Conti-  principal  cities.  Returning  to  Boston,  he 
nent,  establishing  himself  first  in  a  castle  in  founded  a  swimming-school  there,  on  the  sjs- 
the  Tyrol,  and  afterward  at  Florence.  In  1858  tem  of  General  Pfuhl.  The  same  year  he  en- 
he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Derby  vice-consul  tered  into  an  engagement  with  Matthew  Carej 
at  Spezzia,  and  was  transferred  to  Trieste,  in  &  Sons  (afterward,  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchardj, 
1867.  In  addition  to  the  works  already  men-  of  Philadelphia,  to  edit  the  "Encyclopiedia 
tioned,  Mr.  Lever  wrote  "  One  of  Them,"  Americana  "  for  them,  in  18  volumes,  on  the 
"  Roland  Cashel,"  "  Tony  Butler,"  "  Barring-  basis  of  Brockhaus^s  German  "  Conversations- 
ton,"  "  Luttrell  of  Arran,"  "  Sir  Brook  Fos-  Lexicon."  This  enterprise  was  completed  be- 
brooke,"  "Tales  of  the  Trains,"  "The  Dal-  tween  1829  and  1838.  During  this  period  he 
tons,"  "  Gerald  Fitzgerald,"  "  Glencore  and  his  also  translated  a  French  work  on  the  Revolo- 
Fortunes,"  "The  Nevilles  of  Garrettstown,"  tion  of  July,  1880,  and  the  elder  Fenerbach's 
"  The  Dodd  Family  Abroad,"  "  Davenport  life  of  Easpar  Hauser.  In  1882,  having  re- 
Dunn,"  "  Arthur  O'Leary,"  "  Sir  Jasper  Ca-  moved  to  New  York,  he  translated  the  able 
rew,"  "The  Commissioner,"  "The  Mystic  work  of  De  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville  on 
Vial,"  "  The  Heirs  of  Randolph  Abbey,"  the  "  Prisons  and  Penitentiary  Systems  of  the 
"The  Martins  of  Cro'  Martin,"  "The  Bram-  United  States,"  with  an  introduction  and  notes, 
leighs  of  Bishop's  Folly"  (1868),  "A  Day's  After  the  completion  of  the  "Encydopiedia," 
Ride :  a  Life's  Romance,"  "  A  Rent  in  the  he  was  requested,  by  the  trustees  of  Girard 
Cloud,"  "  That  Boy  of  Norcott's,"  and  his  last  College,  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  instruction  for 
novel,  "  Lord  Kilgobbin."  that  institution.  This  he  published  in  1834, 
LIEBER,  Francis,  J.  U.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  emi-  and  his  "  Letters  to  a  Gentleman  in  Germany, 
nent  publicist,  author  and  professor;  bom  in  written  after  a  Trip  irom  Philadelphia  to 
Berlin,  Prussia,  March  18,  1800 ;  died  in  New  Niagara,"  were  published  the  same  year.  This 
York  City,  October  20,  1872.  His  early  life  is  not  so  much  a  volume  of  travels  as  a  series 
was  one  of  remarkable  vicissitudes.  He  en-  of  anecdotes,  essays,  and  philosophical  discns- 
tered  the  Prussian  Army  at  the  age  of  fifteen  as  sions,  for  which  the  journey  furnishes  the  con- 
a  volunteer,  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Ligny  necting  thread  of  narrative.  In  1835,  he  pnb- 
and  Waterloo,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  lished  his  "  Reminiscences  of  Niebuhr,"  a 
the  siege  of  Namur.  Like  most  of  the  stu-  charming  work,  which  gives  a  portraiture  of 
dents  of  the  German  universities,  he  was  op-  the  every-day  life  of  the  historian.  The  same 
posed  to  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  year  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of 
Government,  and  was  arrested  as  a  Liberal.  History  and  Political  Economy  in  the  Collepe 
Obtaining  his  release,  he  continued  his  studies  of  South  Carolina,  at  Columbia,  the  capital  of 
at  the  University  of  Jena.  But  the  Govern-  that  State.  He  filled  this  position  till  1858, 
raent  spies  were  still  watching  him,  and  pre-  when  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  was  al- 
venting  his  advancement,  and,  at  the  age  of  most  immediately  called  to  a  similar  chair  in 
twenty-one,  he  determined  to  visit  Greece  with  Columbia  College,  which  position  he  filled  at 
the  Byron  expedition,  and  aid  in  the  struggle  the  time  of  his  death.    During  his  residence 
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in  Sonth  Carolina,  he  pablished  a  large  nam-  and  their  quality  is  sufficiently  meritorioas  to 
ber  of  important  works,  among  which  were  be  a  favorable  angury  for  American  culture, 
the  following :  ^'  A  Manual  of  Political  Ethics  ^*  And  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that,  in  this  point 
(2  Tols.,  8vo,  Boston,  1838),  adopted  as  a  of  view,  a  small  number,  having  the  insignia 
text-book  by  Harvard,  and  commended  by  of  original  power  and  of  genuine  art,  are  worth 
Kent  and  Story ;  ^^  Legal  and  Political  Her-  more  than  the  most  voluminous  catalogue  of 
meneutics,  or  Principles  of  Interpretation  and  dilutions,  compilations,  and  imitations.  It  will 
Oonstmction  in  Law  and  Politics ; "  *^  Laws  of  be  seen  that  the  year  is  honored  by  some  of 
Property :  Essays  on  Property  and  Labor "  this  select  worth,  the  presence  of  which  more 
(18mo,  New  York,  1842) ;  "  Civil  Liberty  and  than  compensates  for  any  deficiency  in  other 
Self-Government  *'  (2  vols.,  12mo,  Philadel-  respects.  The  question  once  asked,  with  more 
phia,  1853).  Special  branches  of  civil  polity  justice  than  our  national  susceptibility  per- 
also  largely  occupied  his  attention,  particularly  mitted  us  to  see,  ^*  Who  reads  an  American 
the  sabject  of  penal  legislation,  on  which  he  book  ? "  now  admits  of  no  doubtful  or  hesitat- 
wrote  **  Essays  on  Subjects  of  Penal  Law  and  ing  answer.  And,  as  we  are  every  year  be- 
the  Penitentiary  System,"  published  by  the  oomiog  more  characteristically  a  nation  of 
Philadelphia  Prison  Discipline  Society;  "Abuse  readers,  the  question  in  a  commercial  version 
of  the  Penitentiary  Power,"  published  by  the  of  it,  "  Who  (u^«  an  American  book?"  need  con- 
Legislature  of  New  York ;  '^Remarks  on  Mrs.  cem  none  but  ourselves.  But  books  that  are 
Fry*8  Views  of  Solitary  Confinement,"  pub-  worth  buying  for  ourselves  cannot  fail  to  be 
lished  in  England;  "Letter  on  the  Pardoning  in  request  abroad,  and — whatever  doubt  may 
System,"  published  by  the  Legislature  of  South  be  raised  as  to  some  of  the  conclusions  of  politi- 
Carolina.  Among  his  more  notable  occasional  cal  economy — ^nothing  but  good  can  come  from 
papers  are :  "  Letter  on  Anglican  and  Galli-  the  freest  interchange  of  thought.  With  due 
can  Liberty,"  translated  into  German,  and  an-  security  for  literary  property,  we  may  at  once 
notated  by  the  distinguished  jurist,  Mitter-  do  justice  to  foreign  authors,  and  place  our 
mater,  who  also  superintended  a  translation  of  own  in  a  condition  to  exact  justice  for  them- 
"  Civil  Liberty ; "  a  paper  on  the  vocal  sounds  selves. 

of  Laara  Bridgman,  the  blind  deaf-mute,  com-  The  question  of  an  international  copyright 
pared  with  the  elements  of  phonetic  language,  has  made  no  apparent  progress.  Any  thing 
published  in  the  "  Smithsonian  Contributions  not  involving  ^^  politics,^'  or  **  money,"  has 
to  Knowledge ; "  a  series  of  political  articles  in  little  chance  of  gaining  the  attention  of  Con- 
Putnam^s  Monthly ^  on  "  Napoleon  and  Utah,"  gress,  or  of  keeping  for  any  length  of  time  the 
and  nmnerous  anniversary  and  other  addresses,  attention  of  the  general  public.  But  a  change 
Among  his  valuable  writings,  since  assuming  in  the  British  copyright  law,  by  which  Cana- 
the  professorship  in  Columbia  College,  are,  his  dian  publishers  are  placed  in  a  condition  to 
inaugural  address,  entitled  ^^  Individualism  and  become  rivals  of  ours  in  the  business  of  re- 
Socialism,  or  Communism,"  in  which  he  main-  printing  English  books  on  terms  of  advantage, 
tains  that  these  are  the  two  elements  on  which  promises  to  diminish,  in  a  sensible  degree,  the 
human  life  hinges,  and  that  the  problem  is,  to  commercial  obstacles  to  a  just  treatment  of 
exclude  neither,  but  to  ascertain  their  true  foreign  authors.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
limits ;  and  his  discourse,  introductory  to  a  improved  tone  of  sentiment  in  England  upon 
course  of  lectures  on  the  State,  in  the  Col  urn-  the  copyright  question,  and  the  response  of 
bia  Law  School,  entitled  *^  The  Ancient  and  eminent  authors  to  the  suggestion  (American 
the  Modem  Teacher  of  Politics."  He  also  AimuAL  Cyclopedia  for  1871,  p.  455)  of  an 
prepared  two  or  three  important  State  papers  authors'  as  distinguished  from  a  publishers' 
at  the  request  of  the  Government,  during  the  international  copyright,  will  have  a  favorable 
late  war :  one  on  the  exchanges  of  prisoners,  effect  upon  public  opinion  in  this  country, 
and  another  on  the  principles  to  be  observed  in  A  noticeable  feature  in  the  publishing  busi- 
the  intercourse  between  the  contending  forces,  ness  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  books 
He  was  appointed  arbitrator  of  the  Mexican  sold  by  subscription.  This  was  formerly  a 
claims,  and  held  that  position  at  the  time  of  busmess  by  itself,  never  adopted  by  the  regu- 
his  death.  lar  book-trade  except  in  the  issue  of  works 
LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PROG-  the  great  cost  of  which  made  it  necessary  for 
RESS  IN  1872.  The  preoccupation  of  the  the  publisher  to  assure  himself,  beforehand,  of 
public  mind  with  politics  in  the  year  of  a  presi-  a  remunerative  patronage.  The  inferior  char- 
dential  election,  with  causes  affecting  the  gen-  acter  of  many  of  the  works  sold  in  this  way, 
eral  interests  of  trade,  might  be  expected  to  by  those  who  made  it  a  specialty,  was  an  oc- 
limit  the  production  of  books,  and  by  this  sign  casion  of  prejudice  against  the  very  name  of  a 
to  indicate  a  diminished  literary  activity.  If  subscription-book.  But  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  aggregate  of  publications,  good,  bad,  and  it  is  a  method  of  sale  by  which  books  can  be 
indifferent,  has  not  been  much,  if  any,  dimin-  pushed  into  a  larger  circulation  than  they 
ished,  the  number  of  works  that  can  be  said  would  reach,  save  in  very  exceptional  instances, 
to  bear  witness  to  "  literary  progress "  is  rela-  by  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade,  and  it  is 
tively  smaller.  But  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  coming  to  be  adopted  by  some  of  the  largest 
show  that  the  impulse  to  production  is  constant,  houses.  With  this  extension  of  the  business, 
▼OL.  zn.— 28   A  * 
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books  of  a  higher  character  are  thns  sold.  The  sophical  treatises  "The  Science  of  -Esthetics; 
iDnovation  is  regarded  with  dislike  aad  dis-  or,  the  Nature,  Kinds,  Laws,  and  Uses,  of 
trust  by  those  whose  interests  are  identified  Beauty,"  in  form  a  school  text-book ;  in  sub- 
exclusively  with  "the  old  line,"  but  it  is  not  stance,  an  original  investigation  into  a  subject 
easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  injurious  to  any  real  of  research  that  is  far  from  being  hackneyed, 
and  legitimate  business.  Tlie  more  really  good  Prof.  James  D.  Dana,  LL.  D.,  of  the  same  in- 
books  are  sent  into  the  remoter  channels  of  stitution,  by  his  "  Corals  and  Coral  Islands," 
circulation,  the  greater  will  be  the  demand  for  has  laid  the  public  under  new  obligations  to 
other  good  books,  to  the  profit  of  those  by  himself;  and  the  "Oriental  and  Linguistic 
whom  they  are  published.  Studies"  of  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney  are  an  honor 

The  whole  number  of  copyrights  entered  in  to  American  scholarship  and  critical  culture, 
the  oflSce  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  during  From  the  youngest  of  our  seats  of  learning, 
1872  was:  of  books,  8,175;  of  pamphlets,  2,728;  Cornell  University,  issues  a  volume  of  **Lec- 
of  musical  productions,  2,812;  of  dramatic  tures  on  the  Psychology  of  Thougiit  and  Ac- 
pieces,  18;  of  maps  and  charts,  221;  and  of  tion.  Comparative  and  Human,"  and  "Anln- 
photographs,  engravings,  chromos,  and  prints,  troduction  to  Metaphysics,"  by  W.  D.  Wilson, 
2,621.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that,  from  time  M.  D.  The  so-called  "  Science  of  Religion  "  is 
to  time,  lists  of  copyrighted  titles  should  be  yet  in  its  speculative  infancy,  but  the  essays 
publislied,  to  give  opportunity  for  comparing  of  Prof.  Whitney,  just  mentioned,  are  proofs 
the  demand  and  supply  of  the  difierent  depart-  of  a  strong  bent  of  speculation  to  that  region 
ments  of  literature.  The  report  we  attempt  of  thbught,  which  is  still  further  indicated  by 
here  is  neither  exhaustive  nor  minutely  ana-  "  Oriental  Religions,  and  their  Relations  to 
lytic.  Many  of  the  works  recorded  have  been,  Universal  Religion,"  by  Samuel  Johnson, 
like  bills  on  their  introduction  into  a  legisla-  The  author  reverses  the  tendency  commonly 
tive  body,  "  read  by  their  titles"  only,  and  a  shown  to  look  on  pagan  religions  as  at  an  in- 
brief  acquaintance  with  books  is  enough  to  finite  remove  downward  from  the  Christirin 
teach  one  that,  between  the  promise  of  the  title  faith  ;  he  is  so  determined  to  be  impartial  that 
and  the  performance  of  the  contents,  there  is  he  seems  to  lean  away  from  Christianity.  To 
sometimes  a  marked  disparity.  In  such  cases,  these  we  add  the  following  titles : 
the  only  ill-consequence  likely  to  happen  is  .  ,.  ^  ^,  „.^^  ^,.  .  ^^  ,  „. 
the  entry  of  a  title  under  the  wrong  head.  alo^^'^By'^G^Grffo^  '^Bh^^^^                    "" 

SoiENOE  AND  PHILOSOPHY.—The  works  in  ^^r  the  Worll  wis  Peopled.   Ethnological  Lee- 

these  departments  worthy  of  mention  are  not  tures.    By  Bev.  Edward  Fontaine.   • 

numerous,  but  are  enough  to  show  that  our  The  Sun,  and  the  Phenomena  of  its  Atmosphere, 

scholars  and  thinkers  recognize  the  tendency  ^y.?^^^-^'*-"^:  ^v"°^' ??*?'t?  »       t%  -r. 

to  the  implication  of  physical  with  metaphyBl-  ^e'rurfj' on  tSoS^,  di^e^Tafi^o  School 

cal  and  moral  science.     A  work  that  has  at-  ofMlnes,  Columbia  College.    With  84  Lithographic 

tracted  attention  from  the  union  in  the  author's  Plates.    By  Prof.  T.  EggfcBton. 

mind  of  a  hearty  interest  and  large  attain-  The  Physiology  of  Man;  designed  to  represent 

ments  in  zoology,  with  a  firm  hold  upon  the  *^.®f^»«*i??  ^^^^,?^  ^^//l?fr^'*L®^'*5^5' "  IC 

.     .  1        «      ®*'i    1              J'     ^       ^vi^  •«  xx.^  plied  to  the  Functions  of  the  Human  Body.    Rj 

prmciples  of  psychology,  as  discoverable  m  the  Austin  Flint  M.  D. 

consciousness,  and  of  a  proper  metaphysical  The  ChildJ  its  Nature  and  Eelations ;  an  Elocidi- 

and  spiritual  philosophy,  is  '*  Instinct  in  Men  tion  of  Froebers  System  of  Education. 

and  Animals,"  by  Paul  A.  Chadboume,  LL.  D.,  ,  On  Certaiu  New  Phenomena  in  Chemi^tiT.    Read 

(now)  Presi^dent  of  Williams  College.      Dr.  ^tJu^^^^A^n^^ 

Cnadbourne's  statements  are  sometimes  want-  p^per  retid  before  the  American  Institute.    By  Jolm 

ing  in  scientific  precision,  but,  in  the  main,  his  A.  Farker. 

discussion  is  marked  by  freshness  and  force  of  A  Paper  on  Botany,  read  as  a  Report  before  the 

thought.     The  venerable  Dr.  Martin  Payne,  ^™?^<*5P  ^f  ^*3*^^«v  T^  ^^^®^?-      n '/^- ^;.,n 

in  his  "  Physiology  of  the  Soul,  and  Instinct;  ^^^he  Evolution  of  Life.    By  Henry  C.  Chapman, 

as  distinguished  from  Materialism,"  brings  the  Geometrical  Analysis.    By  Betqamin  Hallowdl. 

resources  gathered  in  a  long  and  successful  The  Problem  of  Life  and  Immortality.  ByLorin^ 

life,  during  which  his  mind  has  been  busy  with  Moody.         .     ,    .         ,.:.««  i^  „     « 

the  highest  problems  of  medical  science  and  Spectrum  ^J^^^lf  «^^Jj'^«^-    ^y  fch^^^^  Bo«. 

,      .  V          \         r  J.           J.     •  T  ij     i.v       •  coe,  Hufirijma,  Lackyer,  I  ounff,  and  others, 

physiology,    to   refute    materialistio  theories.  On  N^bul®,  Comets,  and  Meteoric  Showers.    By 

In  connection  with  this,  he  reviews  the  theo-  Schellen  and  others  ;  and  Corals  and  Coral  Islands, 

ries  of  geology  now  generally  accepted,  and.  By  J.  D.  Dana  (in  "Half-Hour  Eecreations  in  Nat- 

with  a  courage  not  often  found,  argues  for  the  '^'SJ  Science  ")•                         j  .    *i    o  i.*;^««  «f 

literal  interpretation  of  the  narratives,  in  Gene-  phV^fcSrtt'iTn'JLr^tS^.Ss^et^^^^^ 

Sis,  of  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge,  and  their  q  tJarey. 

consistency  with  all  that  is  known  to  be  true  Myths  and  Myth-makers.    Old  Tales  and  Super- 

of  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust.     At  pres-  stitions  interpreted  by  Comparative  Mythology.  By 

ent,  he  will  find  scarcely  more  among  the  ^^^^  Fiske.               .       j  r^       -^     w:#k  i?»npri. 

clergy  than  among  the  Bdentists  to  eoncV  in  J^^a^r 'Jo^^&To^  £^SSiat^?tt- 

these  views.     Prof.  H.  N.  Day,  of  Yale  Col-  i^p  Formulm ;  276  Engravings  on  Wood.    By  0.  L. 

lege,  has  added  to  his  other  meritorious  philo-  Bloxam. 
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Lectures  on  the  Nature  of  Spirit ;  and  of  Man  as  a  United  States,  from  1690  to  1872,"  by  Frederic 

Spiritual  Being.    By  Chauncey  Giles,  Minister  of  Hudson,  is  a  work  of  permanent  value  and 

t6e  New  Jerusalem  Church.  ^^^^^  interest.    Other  works  in  this  depart- 

HisTOKT.— This  department  of  literature,  in  ™®»*  ^^  ™«8t  merely  record : 

which  90  abundant  laurels  have  been  won  by  Ancient  America,  in  Notes  on  American  Archee- 

Amencan  authors,  is  still  cultivated  with  zeal  olo^y.    By  J.  D.  Baldwin. 

and  success.  '  Prof.  George  W.  Greene,  whose  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Hudson  River: 

memoirs  of  his  grandfather,  General  Natlianiel  *f»«^,  9,"^?;  Manners,  and  Customs,  Tribal  and 

Greene,  are  worthy  of  a  distinguished  place  ly^'^M  Rut^^^                     '             "'       '  ''^' 

among  the  literary  monuments  of  our  War  of  History  of  Annapolis  and  the  United  States  Naval 

Independence,  has    published    a  volume    of  Academy.    By  Owen  M.  Taylor. 

wider  scope,  entitled  "  Historical  View  of  the  The  Newspaper  Press  ot  Charleston,  8.  C.    A 

American  Revolution."    Mr.  Richard  Froth-  Clm)nological  and  Biographical  History,  embradng 

ingbamhas  made  a  solid  contribution  to  our  f^P^nod^of  One  Hm^^^                               ByWU- 

political  history  in  his  "  Rise  of  the  Republic  History  of  the  Empire  of  Eussia,  ftom  the  Earliest 

of  the  United  States."    The  initial  volume  of  Period  to  the  Present  Time.   By  John  S.  C.  Abbott, 

the  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  Sf^torv  of  Christianity.    By  J.  S.  C.  Abbott. 

America,"  by  Henry  Wilson  (now  Vice-Presi-  Edward  DVa^^An^^^           M  "*'''^'    ^ 

dent  of  the  United  States),  relates  the  political  ^  Church  History  of  the  First  Seven  Centuries,  to 

and  social  prelude  of  the  great  internecine  the  Close  of  the  Sixth  General  Council.    By  Milo 

struggle  in  which  the  institution  of  slavery  Mahan.  D.  D. 

perished.     Of  the  later  stages  of  the  struggle  ^^An  Ecclesiastical  History  from  the  Thirteenth  to 

kr.  Wilson  may  adopt  the   words,    "all   of  gej^Nmeteenth  Century.    By  Clement  M.  BuUer, 

which  I  saw,  and  part  of  which  I  was."     But,  'Ancient  History  of  Univerealism.    By  H.  Ballou, 

while  frankly  avowing  his  own  opinions,  he  D.  D. 

has  written  with  candor  and  in  a  temperate  The  Theory  and  Use  of  the  Church  Calendar  in 

and  composed  style.     Another  phase   of  the  the  Measurement  and  Distribution  <tf  Time ;  being 

antislavery  struggle  is  commemorated  lu 

"History  of  the  Underground  Railroad,^ 

William    Still.      The  same   general  sub^ 

looked  at  from  an  opposite  point  of  view,  is  New  England.    By  Rev.  James  Fulton. 


the  United  States  Secret  Service,  compiled  by  History  of  Lexington,  Ky.    Its  Early  Annals  and 

Permission  from  the  Department  Records,"  Recent  Process,  including  Biographical  Sketches 

brOapUm  George  P   Baraham      "An  Ao-  S'o'u^rf'fro^rrc?t1Si?lJlV^4"' W^ 

count  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  compiled  Kank. 

from  authentic   sources:  with   General  Bur-  History  of  Mayne  County,  Indiana,  from  its  First 

govne's   Account   of  the    Battle,"   by   David  Settlement  to  tne  Present  Time,  with  Numerous 

Pulsifer,  A.M.,  gathers  up  what  is  known  of  Biographicaland  Family  Sketches,  embellished  with 

an  affai;  which  Eas  been  the  subject  of  many  SriSil  Wou'^^^^^  Buildmgs. 
a  Uterary  controversy.    "Princeton  College 

daring  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by  the  Rev.  Biooeaphy. — Mr.  Hawthorne's  biography, 
Samuel  Davies  Alexander,  though  seemingly  a  by  tlje  expressed  determination  of  those  with- 
local  theme,  is  a  work  of  wide  general  inter-  out  whose  assistance  a  satisfactory  view  of 
est;  the  history  of  the  college  connecting  it-  hislifeandpersonalcharacter  cannot  be  given, 
self  at  different  points  with  the  history  of  the  is  to  remain  unwritten.  But  the  "Passages 
country  as  well  a.<i  that  of  the  church  with  from  the  French  and  Italian  Note-Books "  are 
which  the  name  of  Princeton  is  identified.  A  valuable  biographical  indicia^  and,  in  connec- 
new  and  enlarged  edition,  containing  the  an-  tion  with  previous  volumes  compiled  from  the 
thor's  latest  additions,  of  "  The  History  of  like  sources,  suggest  the  portrait  which  is  not 
Spanish  Literature,"  by  George  Ticknor,  is  to  to  be  painted.  We  are  disposed  to  ask  with  an 
be  received,  we  suppose,  as  the  final  form  of  English  journalist  whether  there  are  not  many 
what  has  already  become  a  monumental  work,  extant  letters  of  Hawthorne,  the  publication 
The  "  History  of  the  Oriental  Missions  of  the  of  which  would  be  as  legitimate  as  that  of  his 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  private  journals,  and  would  be,  if  possible. 
Missions,"  by  the  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson,  D.  D.,  still  more  welcome  to  the  multitude  of  his  ad- 
LL.  D.,  for  forty  years  Corresponding  Secre-  mirers.  "  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  being 
tary  of  the  Board,  has  the  value  of  unimpeach-  the  Private  and  Public  Life  of  President  Lin- 
able  authenticity,  with  the  charms  of  a  lucid  coin,  from  his  Birth  to  the  Fourth  of  March, 
and  graceful  style.  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  1861,"  by  "Ward  H.  Lamon,  embodies  a  vast 
Philip  Schuyler,"  by  Benson  J.  Lossing,LL.D.,  amount  of  hitherto  unpublished  matter  re- 
records  and  vindicates  the  career  of  a  man  speoting  the  early  life  of  its  illustrious  subject, 
whom  his  country  honored,  but  whom  Mr.  and  his  professional  and  political  career  previ- 
BaQcrott  has  disparaged.     "  Journalism  in  the  oas  to  his  election  to  the  presidency.    But  in 
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the  selection  of  materials  the  author  shows  a  Walter  Powell,  of  Melbourne  and  liondon.  tkr- 

strange  want  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  ^^h  Phjlanthropujt,  and  Christian.    By  L.  P. 

of  Mr.  Lincohi's  family,  and  it  may  be  doubted  ""^l''".  ".  D. 

whether  his  insight  into  Mr.  Lincoln's  cliarac-  Pobtbt.— Onr  elder  poets  show  no  signs  of 

ter  was  equal  to  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  fr^gt  upon  their  laurels.    Whittier's  yolnme. 

^".uQi  '.^*  ,^**®  5  ^*'''°  '•  <^"**®"«'<«»!  "  The  PennsjdvaniaPUgrim,  and  other  Poems," 
with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence  and  contains  some  of  the  choicest  work  he  h!is 
Speeches,  edited  by  his  daughter  Mrs.  Chap-  vronght.  The  principal  poem  has  not  the 
man  Coleman,  recaUs-it  is  to  be  feared,  for  a  ^^.^^  ^f  «  j^^^j^g  incident,"  but  the  sketches 
short  time  only-the  memory  of  a  statesman  of  character  and  of  scenery  are  drawn  with 
andjurist  whom  his  day  deserved  well  of  his  masterly  skill,  and  the  whole  is  suflhsed  in 
country  but  left  no  durable  mark  upon  the  softened  light  and  an  atmosphere  of  soothing 
nationd  history.  The  same  obseryation  is  calm.  Some  of  the  minor  pieces  are  among 
applicable  to  the  meinoirs  of  a  less  distin-  Ug  most  striking  compositions.  The  comple- 
guished  man -the  "Autobiography  of  Amos  tion  of  Bryant's  version  of  the  Odvssey  adds 
Kendall,"  whose  political  career  was  not  par-  another  to  the  undying  treasures  "of  English 
ticularly  briUiant,  but  whose  later  connection  ^e„e.  And  Longfellow's  "Three  Books  of 
with  the  development  of  the  mnmetio  tele-  gong"  has  given  pleasure  to  a  multitude  of 
prraph  was  a  higher  title  to  remembrance.  It  admirers  on  two  Continents.  Nor  have  our 
IS  not  often  that  a  man  s  life  is  Rwt  written  younger  poets  been  idle.  Bayard  Taylor,  in 
two  centuries  after  his  death.  But  "The  Life  J,ig  ..^asque  of  the  Gods,"  evinced  a  high  de- 
of  Henry  Dunster,  the  First  President  of  Har-  g^ee  of  imaginative  power  and  command  of 
vard  OoUege,"  by  Jeremiah  Chaplm  D.  p.,  fh^  resouwes  of  pontic  art,  with  a  daring 
records  a  career  and  delineates  a  character  ^hidj  i^  gome  passages  jars  upon  a  not  over- 
worthy  of  reverent  admiration,  and  which,  for  scrupulous  religious  reverence.  J.  G.  Holland 
reasons  apparent  m  the  record,  failed  of  due  re-  jg  conquering  for  himself  an  honorable  recog- 
ooMution  by  contemporaries.  Dr.  Chaplin  has  njtjon  among  onr  poets.  His  immense  popn- 
made  a  book  worthy  of  its  subject.  "  Licidents  igrfty  has  made  him  the  laureate  of  the  sover- 
and  Anecdotes  of  the  Rev  Edward  T.  Taylor,  eign  people.  The  verdict  of  the  many  finds 
for  over  Forty  Years  Pastor  of  the  Seamen's  ^^^  ^  echo  in  the  "fit  audience,  thongh 
Bethel  Boston,  by  Gilbert  Haven,  is  an  m-  fe^,"  by  whom  criticbm  is  dispensed.  "The 
adequate  memorial  of  a  strange  pulpit  genius.  Marble  Prophecy,  and  Other  Poems  "-par- 
«^\i!"*^**'?"*'^,  "  not   the  writer's   fault,  ticularly  some  of  the  "other  poems  "-hare 

Father  Taylor  powerfully  affected  not  mere-  ^et  with  a  generous  appreciation.  Our  stnrdj 
ly  the  perceptions  and  judgment,  but  the  ima-  gatirfst,  J.  G.  Saxe,  w'hose  robust  verse  Mj 
gination,  of  those  who  beard  him.  This  murt  expresses  both  his  "  sound  roundabout  sense  " 
be  conceded,  for  the  twtimony  is  various  and  and  a  playful  fancy,  pves  us  "Fables  and  Le- 
unammons,  fl-om  men  whose  praise  is  m  honor,  ^ends  of  Many  Countries,  rendered  in  Rhyme." 
and  whose  penetration  was  not  likely  to  be  xhat  unique  genius,  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  a 
deceived.  But  no  report  of  any  thmg  he  ever  ^ter  combining  quaint  fancy,  unexpected- 
said  produces  the  same  effect,  or  any  thing  ness  of  thought,  and  a  faint  ting4  of  mysticism 
like  It,  upon  the  reader  His  biographer  tells  that  reminds  us  sometimes  of  Hawthorne  in 
the  outward  history  of  his  life,  with  stnking  hjg  Ughter  moods,  puts  forth  a  volume  of 
evidences  of  the  impression  he  produced  on  poems  under  the  odd  title  ^'Pannei  '...for 
others ;  and  some  of  the  anecdotes  reveal  the  Thoughts;' "  Some  of  her  pieces  are  so  slight 
man,  while  others  merely  reflect  his  moods,  ^  to  be  unsubstantial,  and  some  are  obscnre, 
pleasant  or  otherwise.  and  when  unriddled   yield  a  meaning  that 

Lives  of  the  Deceased  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  hardly  compensates  for  the  trouble.   But  most 

Church  in  the  United  States.    By  E.  H.  Clark.  are  of  such  merit  as  will  add  to  her  already 

BlS'4of^^M:thtLt'k"^^^pilte£  X"^-  r^"*""  re^^taUon.     Mr  C.  G.  I^«nd,  after 

win  L;  Jones.  ft-  •'his  success  in  dialect,  retarns  to  the  yernac- 

Pillars  in  the  Temple ;  or,  Sketohefl  of  Deceased  nlar  in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Music  Lesson 

Laymen  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    By  of  Confucius,  and  Other  Poems."   A  new  Ten- 

^®J-^' F' ®'S^*^-            T    .J    .     i^.v   T...       J  tnre  in  literature,  "  Out  of  Door  Rhymes,"  by 

A  Western  Pioneer;  or.  Incidents  of  the  Life  and  -r.]'  .  Qni./^af  Tut^ai.  rvt\a'^^*  Ki»  nollLi  .hook 

Times  of  the  Rev.  Alifrecf  Brunson,  D.D.    Written  -^j^^*  ?P^<^*^  Turner,  might  be  callwl  a  booK 

hy  Himself.  of  high  promise,  if  the  rare  nnish  of  some  oi 

The  Life  of  General  Grant.    By  J.  S.  C.  Abhott.  the  pieces  did  not  suggest  rather  an  ample 

Keel  and  Saddle.    A  Betrospect  of  Forty  Years  in  fulfilment  of  promise.     Another  name,  new  in 

B^J^^rV^  Rivcr7^^^^^  ?^^^^  authorship,  is  Mr.  Charles  Frederick 

^ort^^^Yeari'  plffh^Vith  the  Drink  Demon.    By  Johnson,  who  appears  as  translator  of  Lucre- 

Cbarles  Jewett,  ATD.  tins  mto  English  verse.    He  shows  a  degree  oi 

The  Life  of  Horace  Greeley.    By  James  Parton.  skill  in  the  management  of  blank  verse — with 

Memwr  of  Colonel  Charles  Stewart  Todd.    By  G.  occasional  marks  of  carelessness  or  of  capri- 

AiSwS^phy  and   Journal.     By  Kev.  Reman  oious    license-to    raise  a  q^^'tio'^^  f^^^^j'^^^ 

Banes.     *   '^  -^      ^                      ^  there  is  not  here  an  augury  of  success  in  ongi- 

Lffe  of  Ethan  Allen.    By  Henry  W.  De  Pny.  nal  composition.  *'  Mireio,  a  Provencal  Poem, 
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hj  Fr6d6ric   Mistral,  translated   bj  Harriet  ness  makes  the  antbor^s  utterance  somewbat 

W.  Preston^  introduces  to  us  a  very  pleasing  unimpressive.    A  volume,  coming  from  a  like 

poem,  and  at  the  same  time  to  a  writer  of  mu>  social  seclusion,  but  representing  a  vigorous 

sical  English  verse.    But  the  most  noteworthy  out-of-doors  life,  is  Mr.  Wilson  Flagg's  "  Woods 

publication  of  the  year,  judging  by  the  im-  and  By-ways  of  New  England."   Tbe  traits  of 

pression  it  produced  on  critical  opinions,  was  that  rural  life  which,  in  this  emigrating  and 

'*  The  Book,  and  Other  Poems,"  by  William  B.  manufacturing  era,  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the 

Wright    It^  seems  the  unsealing  of  a  new  past,  are  delineated  by  Mr.  Flagg  with  hearty 

fountain  of  poetic  inspiration,    llie  following  appreciation,  while  his   intimate  familiarity 

have  also  appeared :  with  the  habits  of  the  forest-trees  on  the  North 

Poems ;  to  which  is  appended  the  Antigone  of  Atlantic  slope  gives  truth  and  pictaresqueness 

SophodeB,  literally  translated.    Bv  J.  6.  BnnkU.  to  his  descriptions,  and  adds  force  to  his  plea 

Dream  Life,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Stockton  Bates,  for  the  preservation  of  forests  from  wanton  de- 

ECm^'fo^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^    By  Mrs.  M.  J.  atj.„ction.    Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  who 

Poems.    By  Amanda  M.  Edmonds.  was  felicitously  introduced  to  the   public  by 

Legends  and  Lyrics.    ByPaul  H.  Hayne.  "My  Summer  in  a  Garden,"  meets  with  a 

Poems.    By  8.  Z.  Shores.  warm  welcome  when  coming  to  us  with  a  vol- 

Idyls  of  Gettysburg    By  Miss  E.  Latime^  ume  of  "  Backlog  Studies."  Fireside  literature 

Kobert  of  Woodleigh,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Phil-  »     ^„,  !*««.,•«.«.:„  «v««^««i.  -«^  «^«.«-  ^^  -u  « 

ip  Stoner  "^  m  OUT  language  is  abundant,  and  seems  to  show 

MyEecreations.    By  Emily  E.  Ford.  no  signs  of  decay.  Mr.  Warner's  "  Studies  "  are 

Imogen,  and  Other  Poems.  full  of  witty  suggestion  and  humorous  sur- 

Broken  Dreams :   a  Novel  in  Verse.    By  Celia  prises,  on  a  solid  substratum  of  shrewd  com- 

Gardner.       —,    g      .  -.  -^r  ^        im       j      t»  mon-sense.     "  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Amer- 

Riego :  or,  The  Spanish  Martyr.    A  Tragedy.   By  .      , ,  C  Tu     ^  ±     t>        S  to-   VV  •    ^  Yj     ^ 

Jndgirjihn  Robinson.  -e    /       /  lea,"  by  the  late  Rev.  R.  W.  Gnswold,  when 

The  Oatcast,  and  Other  Poems.  By  J.  Watson.  it  first  appeared,  stood  comparatively  alone 
Vesta  (and  Other  Poems\  By  Hester  A.  Benedict,  among  such  compilations  for  extent  of  re- 
Bhymes  of  Yankee  Land.  By  Aelk  Greene.  search  and  liberality  of  inclusiveness,  perhaps 
TheTillagePieSc,;ndTther  Poems.  By  Thorn-  erring,  as  the  amiable  editor  was  inclined  to 
as  Durfee.  err?  ^^  *he  tendency  to  a  too  favorable  estimate 
Bvmes  atween  Times.  By  Thomas  Mackellar.  of  the  merits  of  contemporary  writers.  It  has 
Tae  Architect  of  Cologne,  and  Other  Poems.  By  not  been  superseded,  and  now,  revised  and 
Mary  A.  Atkinson.  brought  down  to  the  present  time  by  R.  H. 
Essays  and  Obitioism. — ^The  Rev.  Henry  N.  Stoddard,  it  is  given  a  new  lease  of  life.  "  Es- 
Hadson,  whose  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works  says  and  Sketches,"  by  the  late  George  B. 
has  been  received  with  high  appreciation  both  Woods,  is  one  of  those  collections  which  add 
io  this  country  and  in  England,  has  recast  his  to  their  intrinsic  merits  the  pathos  of  regret 
^'  Lectures  on  Shakespeare,"  published  in  1847,  for  what  seems  the  premature  close  of  a  prom- 
making  virtually  a  new  book,  under  the  title  ising  career.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
*'  Shakespeare :  His  Life,  Art,  and  Characters."  vivacious  essays  of  the  just-departed  Mrs.  Par- 
The  proof  of  much  study,  of  ripe  thought,  of  ton,  collected  under  the  title,  "  Oaper-Sauce,  by 
patient  labor,  of  insight  into  the  meaning  and  Fanny  Fern."  The  ^^  Pennsylvania  Dutch '' 
spirit  of  his  author,  that  has  become  like  a  sure  and  their  curious  manners  are  embalmed  in  an 
instinct,  appears  on  every  page.  The  style  is  entertaining  volume,  with  the  title  above  cited, 
more  chastened  than  that  of  his  earlier  work,  which  opens  to  the  general  reader  a  peculiar 
as  well  as  richer  in  substance  and  in  the  vari-  and  primitive  state  of  society.  A  work  of  sim- 
ety  of  pertinent  illustration  from  the  wide  field  ilar  character,  but  having  reference  to  a  state  of 
of  literature.  Mr.  Hudson  has  also  published  things  that  has  passed  away,  is  ^'  Black  Robes ; 
a  selection  from  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  or.  Sketches  of  Ministers  and  Missionaries  in 
edited,  slightly  expurgated,  and  annotated,  for  the  Wilderness  and  on  the  Border"—or  what  was 
schools  and  families.  "  Goethe :  His  Life  and  theborder,WestemPenn8ylvania— by  RobertP. 
Works,"  by  G.  H.  Calvert,  as  a  biography,  Nevin.  It  is  racily  done,  though  not  without 
shows  too  great  a  readiness  to  condone  its  some  traces  of  theological  antipathy.  *^  The 
hero's  faults,  but,  as  a  criticism,  deserves  the  Olden  Time  in  New  York,"  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  W. 
praise  it  has  had  awarded  to  it.  Mr.  A.  Bron-  Ingraham  Kip,  draws  a  pleasing  picture  of  eo- 
flon  Aloott,  whose  fame,  as  one  of  the  original  ciety  and  manners  in  the  metropolis  before  the 
'^  Transcendentalists  "  of  New  England  and  a  levelling  influence  of  trade  and  politics  had 
conversational  oracle,  has  been  widely  bruited,  swept  away  the  ancient  aristocracy.  "  Yester- 
eon verses  with  the  public  in  a  volume  which  days  with  Authors,"  by  James  T.  Fields,  relates, 
is  in  form  made  up  of  a  diary  and  other  essays,  with  a  little  pardonable  complacency  and  in  a 
hnt,  in  outward  incident,  or,  rather,  in  the  manner  to  keep  himself  on  the  best  terms  with 
lack  of  it,  one  day  is  so  much  like  another  that  his  readers,  incidents  of  his  personal  relations, 
one  discovers  no  special  significance  in  the  as  a  publisher,  with  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Haw- 
dates.  The  essays  are  serious,  bookish,  medi-  thome,  Miss  Mitford,  and  other  eminent  writers, 
tative,  rather  than  reflective,  and  express  and  transcribes  numerous  letters  received 
moods  rather  than  any  distinct  purposes.  The  from  them,  not  elsewhere  published, 
absence  of  humor  and  of  practical  suggestive*       Thboloot  and  Religioit. — In  number,  and 
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perhaps  in  extent  of  circulation,  this  class  of  with  their  groonds,  are  very  candid! j  stated 
pnhlications  ranks  any  other,  and  inclades  and  ahly  dealt  with.  ^*The  Resurrection: 
some  that  are  worthy  of  particular  reference.  Sermons  hy  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  D., 
*^  Humanity  Immortal,  or,  Man  Tried,  Fallen,  LL.  D.,,^'  sets  forth  the  evidence  for  that  car- 
and  Redeemed,"  hy  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D.  D.,  dinal  doctrine  of  Christianity,  in  the  fashion 
Height,  perhaps,  have  been,  with  equal  pro-  of  eloquence,  now  obsolete,  of  which  Presi- 
priety,  included  under  the  head  of  philosopny ;  dent  Nott  was  so  great  a  master.  Prof.  Tayler 
for  Dr.  Hickok's  plane  of  thought,  whatever  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  contributes  an  introduction,  ar- 
his  theme,  is  always  on  the  high  level  and  in  guing  with  much  force  the  sufSciency  and  the 
the  serene  atmosphere  of  philosophic  reason-  present  availability  of  the  ^'  evidences  of  Chris- 
ing.  He  may  fail  of  the  reader^s  assent,  and  tianity,"  as  presented  by  the  apologists  of  the 
sometimes  of  his  full  apprehension,  but  never  last  century.  ^'  The  Seal  of  Heaven,"  by  the 
of  his  profound  respect  and  admiration.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Jeter,  D.D.,  exhibits  what  is  termed 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Conant  has  added  to  the  the  experimental  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
series  of  biblical  works  for  which  the  religious  Christianity.  *•''  Sacred  Geography  and  An- 
world  is  his  debtor,  "  The  Book  of  Proverbs :  tiquities,"  by  E.  P.  Barrows,  D.  D.,  is  a  popn- 
The  Common  English  Version  revised,  with  lar  manual  prepared  by  a  scholar  whose  nflme 
Introduction  and  Copious  Notes."  It  is  a  is  a  voucher  for  the  fulness  and  exactness  of 
monument  of  sound,  varied,  and  well-digested  the  information  communicated.  Lange's  vola- 
learning,  employed  to  aid  the  popular  Imowl-  minous  commentary  on  the  Bible,  as  trans- 
edge  of  the  Scriptures.  **  Sermons  on  Living  lated  and  edited  by  Dr.  Schaff  and  his  large 
Su  bjects,"  by  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  is  a  title  that  corps  of  xioac^utors,  makes  steady  progress: 
might  be  applied  to  any  volume  of  discourses  volumes  on  the  Psalms  and  on  the  books  of  the 
by  that  eminent  preacher,  though,  perhaps,  Kings  have  been  added,  and  have  met  with  a 
more  especially  appropriate  to  this.  The  strong  warm  approval. 

and  rich  thought  has  usually  an  equally  forci-  Prom  the  mass  of  religious  books  we  select 

ble  and  racy  expression,  though  now  and  then  the  following  titles : 

his  "felicity"  of  language  is  over  "  curious. "  The  Philosophy  of  God  and  the   World.     By 

Dr.  Charles  Hodge  has  completed  his  "  Sys-  Thomae  Mitchell, 

tematic  Theology,"  perhaps  the  ablest  modern  The  Holjr  Spirit's  Work.    By  Rev.  G.  Draper. 

statement  and  defence  of  confessional  Calvin-  a-^S^n^^IT^^^  J^^IT^^^                 '^^  .  S-' 

ism.  The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  struck  gj^^iJ^'f  "^^  Cunoaities,  etc.   By  i,  Foote  Bmg- 

a  new  vein  by  his  *Tale  Lectures  on  Preaching."  Day  unto  Day  [daily  texts,  meditation,  etc.,  for  * 

Those  who  most  incline  to  criticise  his  style  of  year]. 

pulpit  discourse  agree  to  commend  his  exposi-  ^,The  Golden  Rule ;  or  The  Book  for  All.    By  a 

fion^f  the  theory  of  preaching.     ITie  publi-  ^^E^ToL^U^teS^I^^^^^  aud  the  Events  of 

cation  of  the  seventh  senes  of  his  reported  the  Time.    By  Thomas  Canon  Pope, 

sermons  shows  his  undiminished  hold  upon  The  Youn^  Bulcr  -who  had  Great  Pospcssions ; 

the  public  mind.     Dr.  Henry  Cowles,  author  and  Other  Discourses,  chiefly  Practical.    By  J.  A. 

of  several  commentaries  that  have  been  well  ®P|^o®^' ®t  Hives    By  T  L  Cuvler  D  D 

received,  publishes  a  work  on  "The  Psalms,"  T^e  ^^ew  View  ot' Hill.'    Showing  ito  Katnre, 

upon  the  same  general  plan.        In  Chnst,  or  Whereabouts,  Duration,  and  how  to  escape  it.    By 

The  Believer's  Union  with  his  Lord,"  by  the  B.  F.  Barrett. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  has  met  with  a  cordial  re-  g^^^^J^^®;   ^Z.?^\\'^'  ^-  S^^^^^^  ^'Vr.    , 

ception  as  an  admirable  work  of  devout  medi-  p^^' ^£*^^;g*y   Christian.      By   Howard   Crcby, 

tation.      "  The  Fourth  Gospel,  the  Heart  of  Facts  in  Aid  of  Faith.    By  Rev.  E.  F.  Burr,  D.  D. 

Christ,"  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  H.  Sears,  is  at  The  Christian  Use  of  Money.    By  J.  G.  Wyckoff, 

once  a  critical  vindication  of  St.  John's  Gos-  Esa.                     .         „    ,                             ^ 

pel,  and  an  exposition  of  its  Christology,  not  t  ^  d^™  Skepticism.    By  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  P., 

technically  "  orthodox  "  in  its  definitions,  but  The  Abominations  of  Modem  Society.    By  Bct. 

profoundly   spiritual  in  its  tone  ot  thought,  t.  DeWittTalmago. 

*!  Radical  Problems,"  by  Cyrus  A.    Bartol,  Light  on  the  Pathway  of  Holinesa.    By  Bev.  L 

D.  D.,  is  at  the  opposite  pole  of  thought,  re-  D.  McCabe,  D.  D.               ^   ^  ^^  .  .     „    „ 

garding  the  most  elementary    doctrines    of  p^^i^^J^^^  ^'^  Abraham  and  of  Chnst.    By  Hennr 

Christianity  as  problematical.    The  style  is  y^  q^^  via  Lucis.    Forty-six  Meditotions  for 

brilliant,  but  rather  aphoristic  than  consecn-  Every  Day  in  Lent.    Translated  from  the  German 

tive  or  logical.      "  Christianity  and  Modern  of  Bev.  Dr.  John  Emanuel  Verth,  by  Rev.  Theodor 

Thought "  is  the  collective  title  of  a  series  of  Nojthen,  D  D.                                         ,    .     a 

discourses  and  essays  by  erpinent  UniUri^as,  Jr^!JilX^,uifhT?nlf PS^TSv'c^ 

having  for  their  common  object  the  reconcilia-  gtitution  of  the  Human  Mind,  and  the  Insmred  Hi?- 

tion  of  the  scientific  and  speculative  tendencies  tory  of  Religion.    By  George  Warburton  Weldon. 

of  the  time  with  religion.     "  The  Genuineness  Moses  and  Modem  Science.    By  Bev.  George  S. 

and  Authenticity  of  the  Gospels,"  by  B.  A,  Weaver.                             ^  i>     w.         u^  p... 

Tjs««j«i«     A    'u-^,«n««*«  «  J^rvt^ioi.  4;*«r  r.f  AffTeement  of  Science  and  Bevelation.    By  Bev, 

Hinsdale,  A.  M.,  presents  a  popular  view  ot  jopg-p^  ^  Wythe  M.  D. 

the  critical  evidence  for  the  credibility  of  the  Lectnres  on  the  Church.    By  Bev.  D.  W.  Mer- 

Gospels,  as  against  current  objections,  which,  riok. 
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Walkinjif  with  God :  the  Life  Hid  with  Christ  in        Life  in  the  Exode.    By  Rev.  A.  D.  Pollock. 
God.    By  the  Be  v.  S.  I.  Prime,  D.  D.  The  Promises  of  God:  Their  Nature  and  Proper- 

A  Bosary  for  Lent:  or,  Devotional  Headings,  Ori-  ties.  Variety  and  Value.    By  W.  S.  Piumer,  D.  D. 
glnal  and  Coinpiled,  by  the  author  of  "  Butledge."  The  Spoken  Word;  or.  the  Art  of  Extemporary 

Helps  to  a  Holy  Lent.    By  the  Right  Bev.  F,  D.  Preaohing.    By  the  Bev.  Thomas  J.  Potter. 
Huntington,  D.  D, 

The  Socbl  Evil.    By  the  Bight  Bev.  F.  D.  Hun- 
tington. D.  D.  of  their  Corresponding  *j^«  .„  «^^  ^ 

The  Liquefaction  of  the  Blood  of  St.  Januarius  at  By  the  Bev.  H.  Formby.    Illustrated. 
Naples.    An  Iliatorital  and  Critical  Examination  of        Guide  to  a  Devout  Life.    Bv  G.  H.  Wilkinson, 

the  Miracle.  With  Introductory  Note  by  Bisuop  Huntington. 

Gladness  in  Jesus.  By  Bev.  W.  E.  Boardman.  Present  Issues ;  or,  Facts  observable  in  the  Con- 

The  Papal  System.    By  Rev.  William  Cathcart.  pciousness  of  the  Age.    By  the  Bev.  Robert  Witkers 

Immortality   of  the    Soul,  and  Destiny   of  the  Mumminger. 
Wicked.    By  N.  L.  Rice,  D.  D.  Talks  to  Berenns.    By  Bev.  Isaac  Errett. 

Christ  Liveth  in  Me.    By  N.  L.  Bice,  D.  D.  Dr.  Oldham  at  Greystones,  and  His  Talk  There. 

Hebrew  Hen  and  Times.    From  the  Patriarchs  to  [By  C.  S.  Henry,  D.  D J 
the  Messiah.    By  Joseph  Heniy  Allen.  New  edition,        bermons.    Bjr  Rev.  C.  D.  H.  Campbell,  D.  D. 
enlareed.  A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.    Preface  by 

A  Treatise  on  Early  Confirmation  and  Commuxrion.  the  Rev  G.  T.  Day,  D.  D.    Supplemented  by  Bev. 

By  Bev.  8.  M.  Haskins,  D.  D.  H.  Lincoln,  D.  D. 

Jesus.    By  Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems.  Outlines  of  Christian  Evidences.    By  Joseph  Al- 

The  Ritual  Law  of  the  Church,  with  its  Applica-  den,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
tion  to  the  Baptismal  Offices.     By  Murray  Jloff-        Fifleen  Years  of  Prayer.    By  8. 1.  Prime,  D.  D. 
mann.  Life  Lessons  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs.    By  the 

Park  Street  Pulpit.    Second  Series.    Containing  Bev.  W.  S.  Perry. 
Twenty  Sermons.    By  the  Bev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray.  Letters  on  the  Future  Life.    Addressed  to  Henry 

The  Great  Revival  of  1800.    By  the  Bev.  W.  Speer,  Ward  Beeoher.    By  B.  F.  Barrett. 
D.  D.  The  City  of  God  and  the  Church-Makers.    An  Ex- 
Woman  in  the  Bible.    By  Aaron  Williams,  D.  D.  amination  of  Structural  Christianity,  and  Criticism 

The  Scripture  Doctrine  in  reference  to  the  Seat  of  of  Christian  Scribes  and  Doctors  oi  the  Law.    By 

Sin  in  the  Regenerate  Man.    By  P.  J.  Easton.  Bichard  Abbey,  D.  D. 

Self-Will  and  Repentance,    ay  Franz  Hofifmann.        The  Doctrine  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  as  set  forth  in 

Translated  by  C.  A.  Small,  D.  D.  the  Book  of  Concord,  CriticaUy  examined,  and  ita 

The  Annihilation  of  the  Wicked  Scripturally  con-  Fallacv  demonstrated.    By  the  Kev.  J.  B.  Gross. 
sidored.    By  the  Bev.  W.  McDonald.  Light  on  the  Last  Things.    By  William  H.  Hay- 
Sunday-School  Institutes  and  Normal  Classes.  By  den. 
J.  II.  Vincent,  D.  D.    With  an  Introduction  by  Bev.        Presbyterianism  Three  Hundred  Years  ago.     By 
Alfred  Taylor.  Bev.  Wm.  P.  Breed,  D.  D. 

The  Church  School  and  its  Officers.     By  J.  H.        Autobiography  and  Journal.     By  Bev.  Heman 

Vincent,  D.  D.  Bangs. 

Women  Helpers  in  the  Church.    Their  Sayings        The  Eevision  of  the  English  Version  of  the  New 

and  Doings.    By  William  Welsh.  Testament.     [Reprint  of  Treatises  by  Archbishop 

The  House  of  God ;  or.  Claims  of  Public  Worship,  Trench,  Bishop  EUicott,  and  Prof.  Ligntfoot.]  Witii 

with  Designs  and  Estimates  of  Church  Buildings,  an  Introduction  by  the  Bev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D. 
By  W.  W.  Everts,  D-D.  Hand-Book  on  Teaching.    [For  Sunday-Schools.] 

Among  the  Lilies  and  Elsewhere,  with  Jesus.    By  By  Joseph  Alden,  D.  D. 
C.  A.  Smith,  D.  D.  From  Atheism  to  Christianity.    By  Rev.  G.  P. 

The  Captivo  Orphan :  Esther,  the  Queen  of  Per-  Porter, 
sia.    By  tae  Rev,  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.  Love  Bevealed.    By  Bev.  Geo.  Bo  wen,  Bombay. 

Wesley  and  Swedenborg.    A  Fraternal  Appeal  to        The  Religion  of  itumanity.    By  O.  B.  Frothing- 

Hethodiat  Ministers.    By  £.  B.  Keyes.  ham. 

The  Order  and  Ceremonial  of  tlie  Most  Holy  and        Ecclesiastical  Polity :  the  Government  and  Com- 

Adorabie  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  explained  in  a  Dia-  munion  practised  by  the  Congregational  Churches 

lojHie  between  a  Priest  and  a  Catechumen.     By  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Frederick  Oakely.  The  Perl'ect  Life.    In  Twelve  Discourses,  by  Wil- 

Oopv.    Essays  from  an  Editor's  Drawer  on  Reli-  liam  EUery  Cbanning.    Edited  by  William  H/Chan- 

gion,  Literature,  and  Life.    By  Hugh  Miller  Thomp-  ning. 
son,  D.  D. 

The  Foreign  Missionary,  his  Field  and  his  Work.         Geogbaput,    Tbavel,    Aim    Adveitttre.— 

\t^l-pkdi.t'Z't^^^^^-J>ays  of  Method.  This  i«  a  department  of  nteratnre  which  in  our 

ism.    By  T.  W.  Tucker.  ^*™®  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  likely  to  be  neglected. 

God-Man:  Search  and  Manifestation.    By  L.  T.  Three  volnmes,  of  more  than  ordinary  merit, 

Townsend.  conduct  the  reader  on  the  voyage  around  the 

Rufus  Eui^^'  °'  Christian  Worship.    By  the  Bev.  world— the  establishing  of  regular  routes  of 

SeraonTfor  the  Time-.  Bv  the  Bev.  D.  A.  Merrick,  ^^/^^.^  ^"^^^^  ^^^  F&mc,  in  connection  with  that 

Christ  in  the  Soul.    Bv  Thomas  C.  Upham.  of  railway  communication  across  the  contment, 

The  Two  Estates.    Tfiat  of  Wedded  m  the  Lord,  having  made  this  almost  as  easy  of  accom- 

jnd  that  of  the  Single  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven's  plishment  as  an  Atlantic*  voyage  was,  forty 

}u.A'?^-^^l^^nJ^''T\^'''z  T  T;  ^' .        r^^A  years  ago.     "  A  Voyage  Around  the  World," 

studies  m  the  Church:  being  Letters  to  an  Old-  L     xt     a  j  t\    li     '^         t  u*  ^v^*  i.    v  * 

fashioned  Layman.    By  H.  C.  Lay,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  yr^J^'  Adams,  D.  D.,  is  a  slight  sketch,  but 

Sermons  delivered  in  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  indicating  intelligent  observation,  and  executed 

By  T.  De  Witt  Talmage.  throughout  with  such  grace  of  style  and  sug- 

The  Wandering  Jew.    A  Statement  to  a  Christian  gestive  thousrhtfulness  as  to  win  steadily  upon 

^^'^^^^^l^^^^^^  By^*>-  the  reader's  attention.     "Around  the  World: 

The  Witch  of  Endor  and  Modern  Spiritualiam.  Sketches  of  Travel  through  Many  Lands  and 

By  Georg©  C,  Baldwin,  D,  D.  over  Many  Seas,"  by  E.  D.  G.  Prime,  D.  D., 
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describes  wider  and  more  detailed  observations,  bj  searchers  after  the  picturesque,  and  which 
narrated  in  a  lively  style,  and  marked  by  good  will  reward  the  search.     "  The  Greeks  of  To- 
sense  and  good  feeling.    But,  the  most  remark-  Day,"  by  0.  £.  Tuckerman,  an  ardent  **  Phil- 
able  work,  describing  a  circumnavigation  of  hellenist,"  tells,  no  donbt,  much  unfamiliar 
the  earth,  is,  the  Honorable  William  H.  Sew-  truth  about  a  people  against  whom,  unfortu- 
ard^s  ^*  Travels  around  the  World,"  edited  by  nately,  prejudices  exist ;  but  friendly  prejadice, 
Olive  Risley  Seward.    Mr.  Seward^s  eminence  though  much  more  tolerable  than  unfriendly, 
as  the  most  prominent  American  statesman  equaUy  unfits  for  imnartial^tement,  and  our 
then  living  procured  him  opportunities  for  sympathy  for  the  author  does  not  dispense  with 
observation  such  as  no  ordinary  traveller  could  the  need  of  vigilance  in  regarding  his  Btate- 
expect.  The  account  of  what  he  saw  and  heard,  ments.    ^*  An  American  Girl  Abroad,"  by  Ade- 
as  well  as  of  what  he  said  in  the  interviews  he  line  Trafton,  has  all  the  sparkle,  and  more  of 
held  with  distinguished  people,  is  highly  inter-  the  clear  sense  than  we  should  naturally  look 
esting  and  characteristic  of  the  man.    His  pa-  for  under  the  title :   ^^My  Last  Cruise;  where 
triotism  and  his  philanthropy — his  strong,  un-  we  Went,  and  What  we  Saw,"  an  account  of 
dissembled  Americanism,  not  excluding  a  cos-  visits  to  the  Malay  and  Loo-Choo  Islands,  the 
mical  breadth  of  sympathy — his  sensitiveness  to  coasts  of  China,  Formosa,  Japan,  Kamtchatka, 
the  ^^  report  of  wrong,"  and  his  sanguine  opti-  Siberia,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  River, 
mism — appear  by  turns  without  giving  the  by  A.  W.  Habersham,  U.  S.  N.,  has  the  merit 
reader  any  sense  of  inconsistency.    The  volume  of  intelligent  observation  and  a  graphic  style. 
is  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  by  two  A  monument  of  remarkable  enterprise,  and  a 
hundred  engravings  and  cuts.    Still  another  more  than  ordinarily  meritorious  literary  rec- 
circumnavigating  experience  of  a  more  rapid  ord  of  it,  is  '^Howl  found  Livingstone:  Trav. 
character  is  reported  in  '^A  Seven  Months^  els,  Adventures,  and  Discoveries  in  Central 
Run  Up  and  Down  and  Around  the  World,"  Africa,"  by  Henry  M.  Stanley.    There    are 
by  James  Brooks.  Tet,  rapid  as  was  the  "  run,"  also  to  be  noted : 

and  hasty  the  sketches  Mr.  Brooks  made  for  ^he  Land  of  the  Veda;  being  Personal  Hemi- 

his  journal,  and  collected  m  his  book,  his  ex-  niucencea  of  India,  its  People,  Belidon,  Mvthologj, 

perience  as  a  journalist  secured  his  work,  in  etc.,  with  Incidents  of  the  Great  Sepoy  Kebellion. 

good  part,  from  the  disadvantages  naturally  ^X^J^Y-  William  Allen  Butler,  D.D. 

attendant   upon  improvisation.     He   is  well  ^ulvan^a?^  By  J&adLin      *^^ 

trained  to  quick  and  accurate  perception,  and  ^Arabia.    Com^led  by  Bayard  Taylor, 

to  an  intuitive  grasp  of  the  salient  points  of  a  South  Africa.    Compiled  oy  the  same, 

topic.     With  xmdeniable  traces  of  the  effect  of  At  Ilome  and  Abroad.    By  John  P.  Kennedy. 

**  easy  writing,"  the  book  on  the  whole  is  cred-  ^^,^?^^'^  Experiences  in  Europe,  including 

itable  to  the  author.     "  California,  for  Health,  En^^^d,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,    fey  Mrs.  E. 

Pleasure,  and  Residence,"  by  Charles  Nordhoff ;  six  Weeks  Abroad,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Bel- 

also,  a  collection  mainly  of  articles  written  for  gtum.    By  the  Be  v.  George  Fozcroft  Ilaskinsi. 

periodicals  and  newspapers,  by  its  clear  and  TheWondcrs  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  of  California. 

fluent  style,  its  careful  selection  of  interesting  gl^^Btrated  with  Original  Photographs.    By  Samuel 

If    J,     4,1.     jf  1           r       ^i.'i«r         Ai  Kneeiand.    New  and  cnlanred  edition. 

facts,  the  fulness  of  practical  mformation,  an-  ^  gj^tchel  Guide  for  Vacation  Tourists  in  Europe. 

swermg  just  the  questions  that  almost  every-  The  Diamond-Ficlda  of  South  Africa. 

body  would  ask  who  had  any  idea  of  under-  Diary  of  a  Spring  Holiday  in  Cuba.    By  R.  J. 

taking  the  trip  to  the  Pacific,  won  a  welcome  ^®P*»^;^v,  .          ^       ..     ^r      .  .       -^ 

^../xr«   i^rvfi^  ♦i.I  ^«;f;»»i  ««/!    nnA^f'^/.Ai  -n^KK^  Ovcr  the  Plains,  and  on  the  Mountains— Kansas 

from  both  the  critical  and  uncritical  publ  c.  ^^^  Colorado.    By  J.  H.  Tice. 

"Mountaineering  m   the   Sierra  Madre,"  by  A  Journey  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  in  1869-'ro. 

Clarence  King,  is  admirable  for  its  traits  of  By  Henry  M.  Harman,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Anciert 

description  and  adventure — its  pictures  both  Languages  in  Dickinson  College,  Pa. 

of  Nature  and  of  human  nature.    The  same  pw TB^G*^®d^-T*^* '  ""^^        ^^^                ^^ 

m^  be  said  of  "  The  Land  of  Desolation ;  being  ^y^  6at8°6"wn  Abroad ;  or,  on  and  Off  Bound- 

a  Personal  Narrative  of  Observation  and  Ad-  ings.    By  Theodore  B.  Wittmer. 
venture  in  Greenland,"  by  Isaac  J.  Hayes,  M.  D. 

"Saunterings,"  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  is  Fiction. — The  chief  reliance  of  readers  for 

avowedly  a  book  to  entertain,  not  to  instruct,  prose  fiction  of  a  high  order  continues  to  be 

and  what  can  be  more  entertaining  than  the  on  the  reprint  of  English  novels.     Of  the 

wit  and  humor,  the  alternately  bold  and  sly  highest  quality  of  invention  there  has  been 

utterance  of  Mr.  Warner  ?  "  The  Oregon  Trail,"  no  example,  unless  in  the  unfinished  story  left 

by  Francis  Parkmaji,  is  the  republication  of  a  by  Hawthorne,  "  Septimius  Felton,"  a  study 

work  nearly  thirty  years  old ;  a  faithful  delin-  rather  than  a  work ;   more  valuable  for  its 

eation  of  what  the  Oregon  trail  was,  when  as  suggestions  to  the  literary  artist  than  adapted 

yet  California  was  Mexican  territory,  and  Ore-  to  the  taste  of  the  novel-reader.      It  is  the 

gon  disputed  territory.    It  is  worth  reading,  plan  only  that  is  imperfect — ^the  style  has  all 

for  its  contrast  with  the  scenes  of  to-day.  the  purity,  the  grace,  and  the  subtle  sugges- 

"Wonders   of   the  Yellowstone,"  by  James  tiveness  found    in    the   composition    of  the 

Richardson,  a  compilation,  reveals  the  striking  author's  most  highly  -  finished   productions, 

featuresof  a  region  just  beginning  to  be  known  Perhaps  there  should  be  mentioned  in  this 
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category  "  Never  Again,'^  the  tale  with  which  of  considerable  merits  and  some  have  had  a 

Dr.  Mayo,  author  of   "  Kaloolah,"  has  sur-  popularity  which,  if  not  deserve<l,  is  at  least 

prised  the  public  after  so  long  a  silence.    It  is  significant : 

certainly  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,        Mabel  Lee.    A  Novel.    By  the  author  of  Valerie 

especially  in  its  characters.     ^^  A  Good  Invest-  Aylmer. 

raent:  a  Story  of  the  Upper  Ohio,"  by  Wil-       Sf^J?«f"?°?*-„,^y,f  ^- ^.?,^°^®f*S,    ,    . 

iJoT^  T?i«««i  ia  o  Viv^/l  T^iofn^A  /.f  ^kI  «»«t.*ia..o        The  Eud  of  tho  World.    By  Edward  Eggleston. 

ham  ITagg,  18  a  viyid  picture  of  the  manners       ^j^^  ^hief  in  the  Night.     By  HarrilTt  Preeoott 

and  characters  not  long  smce  to  be  found  m  Spolford. 

tlie  region  named.    '*  Romance  of  the  Harem,"       Beauty  and  the  Beast,  and  Other  Novelettes.     By 

by  Mrs.   Leonowens,  purports  to  be  derived  Bavard  Taylor. 

from  authentic  sources,  and  to  be  credible  fact       ^J-  V»?^y>o-  ^\  ^^V^'J^^  John  Esten  Cooke. 

rather  than  admirable  fiction ;  some  portion       Ivto^S'^A^ml^ce^  ^^       ' 

of  it  IS  obviously  historical.     But  it  will  not,        True  as  Steel.    A  Novel.    By  Marion  Harland. 

we  trust,  be  regarded  as  an  imputation  of  bad       The  American  Baron.    By  James  De  Mille. 

faith  if  we  assume  that  some  of  the  stories        Lucia :  Her  Probiem.    By  Amanda  A.  Douglas, 

received  a  little  Oriental  embellishment  in  be-       ^""^  ^  ^'«^  ^^«-    ^^  ^-  S-  ^^**^- 

iDg  told  to  her,  as  they  certainly  are  indebted       The  following  list  of  tales  and  translations 

to  her  for  the  grace  with  which  the  incidents  is  not  exhaustive,  but  probably  leaves  few  un- 

are  narrated  to  us.    Literary  partnerships  of  mentioned  that  have  any  representative  value: 

two  persons — as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or       Athalie,  or,  A  Southern  Villegiature.    A  Winter's 

the  French  novelists,  Erckmann  and  Ohatrian  Tale.    By  Filia. 

—have  not  been  uncommon.    But  the  combi-       ^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^    ^  Romance.    By  J.  C.  Hey- 

nation  of  six  persons  to  write  one  story  was  ""^iJyielf.    A  Eomance  of  New.  England  Life, 
unprecedented ;    and  though  it  was  a  strong        Mystery  of  Orcivol.    Translated  from  the  French, 

partnership  which  included  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  by  G.  M.  Towle. 
ifrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  Miss  Lucretia  Hale,        A  Loaf  in  the  Storm,  and  Other  Novelettes.    By 

the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  Mr.  F.  B.  "  iil^L«»a  rk.«.     a  t^t.^oi     ti^  t  t^  tto1^« 

Perkins-the   sixth    was  the^  lamented  and  ^^'^  ^^^  *  ^*'^^"-    ^  ^^^*^^-    ^^  ^'  ^  ^^"- 
promising  writer,  Mr.  F.  W.  Loring— we  think       Fifty  Years  Aro.    A  Story  of  Now  England  Life, 

most  readers  of  "  Six  of  One  by  Half  a  Dozen  By  Mrs.  0.  A.  Willard. 
of  the  Other  "  will  agree  that  almost  any  one       S"*^'??— 4-  ^f^f^\  ^^  ^^*  Finlay. 

of  them  working  alone  woiUd  have  made  a  J^'l''  ^"pMftLfSo^S;L%X  w^K^^^ 

%.,       •,      1       «,r       .  n         -L  J.  A.-L.  many.    A  Jrolitical  Komance.    i$y  Wyilis  riiles. 

better  book.     The  story  never  flags,  but  the       The  Merchant  of  Antwerp.    A  Tale,  by  Hendrick 

several  parts  of  the  story  do  not  dovetail  to-  Conscience.    Translated  by  B.  Lyle. 
gether  smoothly.     Mr.  Hale,  the  head  of  this       The  Story  of  a  Shower.    By  Anna  H.  Drury. 
happy  family,  excels  in  the  production  of  short       The  CanceUed  Will     By  Miss  Eliaa  A.  Dupuy. 

jtonV  wrilL  with  a  D^oe-like  matter-of-  ^^^SVl^^J^  V^lL"^  *^"'''  *°^'^  ^"'- 
fact  humor,  that  makes  the  wildest  fancies       Beverly,  or,  llie  White  Mask.     A  Novel.     By 

Beem  like  sober  realities.  A  collection  of  these.  Mansfield  Tracy  Walworth, 
entitled  "  His  Level  Best,  and  Other  Stories,"       It  is  the  Fashion.    A  Novel.    From  the  German 

will  hold  no  inferior  place  among  recent  hu-  ^^4;'^®}?''''^  ''??^"!r'  ^^a^?'  ^-  f  a^^^*"-   t  -^ 

m/^i./^n<.  *v«^/i,-.A«>{^no     a:.>,;i<>«*..«:^A:«^^<,A.»»^        The  House  of  Yorke.    A  story  of  American  Life. 

morons  productions.   Simdar  praise  is  deserved       ^Iban ;  or,  The  History  of  a  Young  Puritan.    By 

by  "Coupon  Bonds,  and  Other  Stones,"  by  j.  v.  Huntii^ton. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  whose  skill  in  devising  ludi-       Edna  Browning ;  or.  The  Leighton  Homestead. 

crous  situations  is  matched  by  the  genuineness  ^J^M^yi  H^^^^^J- _     ,     «   „  „ 

of  his  characters  as,  representatives  of  .the       ^^^^fA^lt  "^IV^m  th/l^th,  by  E.  B. 

genus  Amencan,  species  Yankee.     A  religious       Eleonore.    A  Novel.    By  E.  BotheAfels.     From 

tale  sapenor  to  most  of  its  class,  as  pleasant  the  German,  by  Frances  Elizabeth  Bennett. 

as  it  is  truthful,  is  "  Laicus,  or.  The  Experi-        Three  Generations.    A  Novel.    By  Miss  Sarah  A. 

encesof  a  Layman  in  a  Country  Parish,"  by  Emery.    lUustratedbyMssL.B.  Humphrey. 

Lvman  Abbott  .  ^^^S  Home.    A  Cathoho  Novel.    By  Eliai  Mar- 

Our  stores  of  fiction  are  enriched  by  trans-       By  His  Own  Might.     From  the  German  of  N. 

lations  from  Continental  writers.    The  most  von  Hillem. 
distinguished  of  them,  lately  introduced  to  us,        Thrown  Together.    By  the  author  of  "  Misunder- 

is  Turgenef,  the  Russian  novelist,  three  of  "^^.f ''l,    v  a*  m  •  t*  •        rt  •      *  v   o 

nrlirto.*    ^r^.L-o    u  a^^i,«  u   K  T ;—  »   «« J   (( rk«        '^itz  Hugh  St.  Clair ;  or,  It  is  no  Crime  to  be  Bom 

whose    works    "Smoke,"  "Liza,"  and  "On  » Gentleman.    By  Mri.  siuie  F.  Chapin. 
the  Eve,"  have  been  translated,  and  others  are       Not  Pretty  but  Precious ;  and  other  Short  Stories, 

in  course  of  publication  ;  they  are  warmly  ap-  By  John  Hay,  Clara  F.  Guernsey,  Marjraret  Hosmer, 

preciated.    The  Swedish  tales  of  Marie  Sophie  llarriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Lucy  Homilton  Hooper, 

Schwartz  and  August  Blimche  and  those  of  %„^^,  ,y^^  Cedars ;  or,  What  the  Yean  Brought, 

the  French  author  Oherbuhez,  have  met  with  By  Miss  A.  J.  Hatch. 

a  reception  that  must  gratify  their  translators.        Myrrha  Lake ;  or.  Into  the  Light  of  Catholicity. 

At  the  same  time,  the  reissue  of  the  novels  of  By  Minnie  Mary  Lee. 

sach  a  veteran  in  our  literature  as  Cooper  «^*^®^^'*I:    A  Romance.    From  the  German  of 

Bhows  a  healthy  taste  for  the  olden  simplicity.  =nopXfe,^y '  si Hiz.  V.  Pollard, 
borne  of  the  works  whose  titles  follow  are       Victor  Norman,  Rector.    By  Mary  A.  Denison, 
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Politics  and  Sociology. — The  political  pub-  and  TerritorieB.    By  K.  W.  Baymond,  U.  8.  Mining 

lications  of  the  year  were  mostly  of  party  and  Commissioner.         ^.      .    ^         ^.        .,,  „   ,. 

r..o«c;^n«-  ;r.*^««««.      nfi  ^^-^  ^r.L^^JL'^*  ,.„!.,«         Treatise  on  Acoustics,  in  Connection  with  Venti- 

cransient  interest.     Of  more  permanent  value,  j^tion.    By  Alexander  fciaeltaer,  Architect. 

or,  at  least,  having  regard  to  more  permanent        The  Metric  System  of  Weighte  and  Meastues.  By 

interests,   arc,    *^  The  Dangerous    Classes   of  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard. 

New   York,  and  Twenty  Years' Work  among       The  Klements  of  Agriculture.    A  Book  for  Young 

Them,"   by  0.   L.   Brace,  and  ^' The  Nether  ^""^t^^  ^^t^^^l^'^^T^'^l:,  ,.      ^    i   . 
g;^^    !.^    xr^™.    v^-i.  »»  u      ^     «-,i    n«„^o«^         Manual  ot  Quahtative  and  Quantitative  AnnlvMs 

Side   of   New    York,"  by  Edward   Crapsey.  with  the  Blowpipe.    From  the  last  Gennan  edition, 

Quite  descriptive  and  suggestive  is  the  title,  revised  and  enlarged,  by  W.  Bichter.    Translatea 

"  The  Recent  Financial,  Industrial,  and  Com-  by  Henry  B.  Cornwall,  E.  M.,  and  John  H.  Cas»- 

mercial  Experiences  of  the  United  States;  a  ^ m\' 4;.  .;  t.    •       i  •»   i  .  t>    ,_  x.«, 
Pnri/^na  nhoT^for  Jn   V/^Viff/trw  Trn/^Ti/^m{/..ti  Mia         The  Oivil  Engineer's  Pockct-Book  of  Mcnsuration, 

Curious  Chapter  m  Politico-Economical  His-  Trigonometiyrsurvcying,  Hydraulics,  Hydrostatic 

tory,'   by  D.  A.  Wells.     A  subject  that  is  un-  instruments,  and  their  Adjustment,  etc.    By  JoLn 

doubtedly  destined  to  draw  to  itself  an   in-  C.  Trautwinc. 
creafiing  measure  of  popular  interest  is  treated        Practical  Treatise  -on  Limes,  Hydraulic  Cements, 

in  "  Minority  or  Proportional  Representation ;  ^^^I^  etc.    Fourth  edition.    By  Q.  A.  GilUiiore. 
•i.    vr  i.          *•        TT-  X         Tk                      J  T*       '        Jrottery :  Observations  on  the  Materials  and  Mono- 

ito  Nature,  Aims  History,  Processes,  an^^  facture   of   Terra-Cotta,   Stone-Ware,    jStj-Brick, 

tical  Operation,"  by  Salem  Dutcher.   The  pro-  Earthen-ware,  etc.    By  Arthur  Beckwitfa. 
tective  system  is  zealously  defended  in  ^^  The       Church  Architecture.    Bv  H.  Hudson  HoUe^. 
American   System  ;    Speeches  on   the   Tariff        J^e  Kedgpe-Anchor ;  or.  Young  Sailor's  Assistant. 

Question    and    Internal    Improvements,"   by       ?S^SSu"^^^^^^^ 

Andrew  Stewart,  late  M.  C.  from  Pennsylva-        Taohyhippodamia ;  or.  The  Art  of  Taming  Horns. 

nia.     The  copyright  question  is  discussed  ad-  By  Willis  J.  Powell. 

versely  to  any  international  arrangement  in       Practical  Rules  in  Music,  with  Tabular  Hlustra- 

**The  International  Copyright  Question  con-  *^^°?-    ^J  Jp^T?^,- M»"^.  .        n       ,^   q    ♦ 

sidered  with  Special  ReLenV  to  the  Interests  of'^^^^i^^'Xr::  iV^Z^^^L^'i^^r  IC 

of  American  Authors,  American  Printers  and  iug  the  Scales.  Practicjd  Hints  to  the  PupU,  etc.  Bv 

Publishers,  and  American  Readers,"  by  Henry  Addison  P.  Wyman. 

0.  Carey.   The  rights  of  authors  do  not  weiirh        "^^^^  Manufacture  of  Steel.   Bv  Prof.M.  L.  Qniner. 

heavily  in  this  scale  of  considerations.    A  re-  ^'t^.^II'^^^vy.^LI^^v^^^  p 'V^-nL 

lated  suly ect  is  dealt  with  in  "  The  Duty  on       TSi^tion^^'ofw^^^^^ 

Books:    Argument  in   behalf   of  the   Book-  meroo.    By  Thomas  McElrath. 

Trade   of   Philadelphia,   before  the    Finance       The  Origin  and  Anti<^uity  of  Engraving :  with 

Committee  of  the  Senate."     We  find  also  the  f?°w^o™S*^  °^  *^®  UUhty  and  Pleasures  of  Prints. 

following ;  ^jj^^  ^^  P     ^^^  ^jjy^  ^^  jj^^  ^  Educate  Each 

The  Duty  on  Coal. .  Bv  Israel  W.  Morris.  ^»"  ^^'  ^j*  ^''^^.  ^'  ork   describing  Seventy-five 

How  to  Pay  Off  the  'National  Debt.    By  Duff  ^^^^^s  and  Professions,  and  the  TalenU  and  Icin- 

Green.  peraments  required  for  Lach.    By  Nelson  Sizer. 


The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  a    Spencer  F.  Baird.         ,  _     ,  ^       .  _    _, . 

Complete  Index;  and  Washington's  Farewell  Ad-  ?arm-Gardenmg  and  Beed-Growing.    By  Francis 

dress ;  to  which  are  appended  the  exceedingly  inter-  im    ^x-          t^.        ^   •     'j     *  *    *v    n      ^     ti,t 

estinja:  115  Items  and  kragraphs  in  WasEiigton's  .  ,^  Treatise  on  Diseaaes  mcident  to  the  Horse.   By 

Orig&al  Manuscript,  that  he  afterward  either  omit-  -^\«ap<ler  Dunbar, 

ted  or   amended.^  ^By  Joseph   Bullett   Burleigh,  By^^e^ja^^a,^^  ^FU^^^IS^^J^r 

Paper  Money  the  Root  of  Evil.    An  Examination  ,.  ^Manual  of  Guard-Mounting,  and  Duties  of  Sen- 

of  the  Currency  of  the  United  States,  with  Practical  ^*"J*^®-    «  ,      ^     .,      «                  *     *  x.  -»v.,«.v- 

SuMestions  for  Restoring  Specie  Payments  without  ,  ^"/-^  ^"^^j/%t^«  Measurement  of  Earthworks 

Robbing  Debtors.    By  Charles  A.  Sfaun.  V  ^^^?^,  <>J^^«„^""»<>;^al  FomuU,  with  an  Extcn- 

Dream   of  a  Free -Trade   Paradise,  and  Other  .?  ^'^  ^^^^^  for  flndii^  the  Solidity  m  Cubic  Yards, 

Sketches.    Bv  Cyrus  Elder.                   '  ^~"?  Mean  Areas.  ,  By  Moms  Elwood. 

Review  of  Stephens's  "  War  between  the  States."  p  The  Art  of  Gremmg :  How  Acquired,  and  Bow 

Bj  a  Constitutionaliet.  Produced :  with  l^cscnption  of  Colon  and  thcu^  Ap- 

The  Black  Man  at  the  South,  and  the  Rebels.   By  R^^^J^V'^^'  l""8t™tedj«rith  42  colored  Pktes  on  Stone. 

Charles  Steams  ^^  Charles  A.  Picket  and  A.  Metcalf. 

A  Handbook  if  Politics  for  1872;  being  a  Record  J^^^  Immigrant  Builder ;  or.  Practical  Hints  for 

of  Political  Action,  National  and  State,  from  July  16,  P*°^7  Men ;  Allowing  clearly  how  to  oonstnirt  Dwejl- 

1870,  to  July  16. 1872.  By  Hon.  Edwari  McPhcrson.  *"««  ^"  ^^t  ^^y^' '?^J^^ A^^''^^^'  ""^ntllJ  cl' 

The  Issues  of'  American  Politic.    By  Orrin  Skhi-  ^^^^R^^  .^"^ r^^^^^n"^  ^^'  *"  aH.'?-*!^ 

ner,  of  the  New  York  Bar.  ^^^^iL^i^^^^^Senin^f  ^^^o^tr/^^fet^y  To*  the 

The  Usefitl  Abts.— Under  this  head  is  in-  S^^*"'®  ^^  ^}''^T  "i?*^  ^^™.»«»«°*;1  ^^^  f^'J^C 

eluded  a  large  variety  of  publications,  in  which  ^Z^'""  "^^  ^^'^"^  Decoration.    By  Heniy  T.  Wil- 

the  practical  habit  of  our  countrymen  is  ex-  The  Fruit  and  Fruit-Trees  of  America.    Second 

pressed — not  exclading  the  ornamental  arts,  Revision  and  Correction,  with  Larffe  Addition?^  npd 

and  the  destructive  art  of  war  :  ^  Appendix  for  1872,  containing  Many  New  \  arie- 

ties. 

Mines,  Mills,  and  Furnaces  of  the  Pacific  States  The  New  Poultry-Book.    A  Practical  Treatise  on 
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Seleotin^,  Honaing,  and  Breeding  Domestic  Fowls,  are  foand  among  the  appliances  of  elementary 

and  Rawing  Poultry  and  Eggs  for  Market.  By  George  education.    A  work  of  the  same  class  is  "  The 

%Kp';^;do«  Colk-Bo^k ;  containing  Pr«>«oal  English  of  Bunyan  "by  Prof.  J.  B  Grier,  of  La- 

Kecipes  for  Plain  and  Rich  Cooking.  fay ette  College,  surely  a  model  of  homely  prose 

The  Model  Potato.    An  Exposition  of  its  Proper  worth  study.  The  manuals  in  *' English  Litera- 

Cultivation ;  the  Causes  of  its  Disease,  or  Rotting ;  ture,"  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Hart  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Under- 

the  Bemedy  therefor ;  its  Renewal,  Preservation,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  marked  advance  on  works  of  their 

MtSnit^An^^^^^^^^^^^  classheretoforeinuscAnothernoticeablework 

A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms  used  in  m  the  same  department  is  "  English  Litera- 

Arts  and  Manufactures,  with  the  Addition  of  Com-  ture  considered  as  the  Interpreter  of  English 

mercial  Terms.    By  Rumpli,  Mothes  &  Unverzagt.  History,  designed  as  a  Manual  of  Instruction," 

forVoS;a,l;'eli:^^^^^^^^^^  ^y  H^^^^.  ^?PP^<^>  LL.  D.;  and,  perhaps, 
Healthy  Houses.  A  uknd-Book  to  the  History,  equally  80  is  A  Progressive  Grammar  of  the 
Defects,  and  Bemedios  of  Draina^e^  Ventilation,  English  Tongue,  based  on  the  Results  of  Mod- 
Warming,  and  Kindred  Subjects.  With  Estimates  em  Philology,"  by  Prof.  William  Swinton, 
for  the  Best  Systems  in  Use,  and  upward  of  Three  ^^  ;^£  ^nd  several  among  the  following: 
Hundred  Ulustrations.    By  William  Eassie,  C.  E.  '                                   °                         ° 

The  School  of  Chemical  Manures ;  or.  Elementary  ^^^^^^  Ymxis.    By  Prof.  H.  N.  Day. 

Ideas  on  the  Use  of  Fertilizing  Agents.    From  the  ^^  Elementury  Manual  of  Chemistry.    Abridged 

FfMch  of  VUle.    By  A.  A.  Ferquet.         ^.    ,  -  . ,  from  Eliot  and  8torer»s  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chem- 

Qalvanoplastic  Manipulations.    A  Practical  Guide  ^^^y     gy  -^^^  Ripley  Nichols 

for  the  Gold  and  Silver  Elccfirotyper  and  Galvano-  /^  Elementary  (Jraimar  of  the  Greek  Language, 

plastic  Onerator     From  the  French  of  Alfred  Bos-  ^ased  on  the  twenty-eighth  edition  of  KCihne?.    By 

seleur.    Br  A.  A.  Ferquet.  Samuel  H  Taylor  LL/b 

What  1  Know  about  Cooking.    By  S.  Annie  Frost.  Qanot's*  Natural  Philosophy,  translated,  with  the 

The  Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow.  author's  sanction,  by  E.  AtkinJon. 

9i°^°°.P"*?T-    ^^  J^A  American  Woman.  ^  Q„ide  to  the  Keadmg  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  for 

The  Trotting-Horse  of  America.   By  Hiram  Wood-  the  Use  of  Beginners.    Byltev.  W.  H.  Vibbert,  M.  A. 

^^\     r>     .'^  n         .         JTJ           /ixi.  The  Science  of  Wealth  :   A  Manual  of  Political 

,i  Bi  .   "*^.**°*^i^*7-®v^®^  "S^  f°u  ®^   Containing  Economy,  embracing  the  Laws  of  Trade,  Currency, 

34  Plates,  nine  of  wfiich  are  Card-board  mounted  on  ^^d  Finaiice.    Concfensed  and  arranged  &r  PopulaJ 

Linen,  showing  Actual  Construction,  which  can  be  Reading  and  Use  as  a  Text-Book.   By  Amasa  Walk- 

noderstood  by  any  one.    By  Robert  Riddell.  er 

Ei^t"fflre»?^^^^  ^Elementaiy  Drawmg-Book.    By  J.  G.  Chapman, 

piled  and  edited  by  Mary  Jewry.  Driwing  for  Children. 

Handb^k  of  the  Toilet  in  Ancient  and  Modem  How  to  Draw ;  The  Bight  and  the  Wrong  Way. 

Times.    By  Arnold  J.  Cooley.  By  A  S   Avery                                               »        ^ 

Hous^Building.    By  C.  J.  Richardson.  Tirit  Lessons 'in  Language  and  Drawing:  designed 

The  Wmdow  Gardener.    By  Edward  L.  Rand,  Jr.  ^  Teach,  at  Homo  and  atSchool,  How  tS  talk.  How 

Flowers  for  the  Parlor  wid  Garden.    By  the  same.  ^^  R^ad,  How  to  Draw,  on  the  6bject-Les8on  Plan. 

How  to  Paint.    By  F  B.  Gardner.  By  J.  Russell  Webb,    '                   ^ 

raxi^rmwt  s  Manual.                         tt.  .         *i  -^.rt  Education.    By  Walter  Smith,  State  Director 

The  Hoije-Owner's  Companion;  or,  Hmts  on  the  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

Selection,  Purchase,  and  General  Management  of  the  Drawing  Copies.    By  the  same. 

^^\       ^    «<.!.    rr            -D    i-iv    1     iirv  ^  Independent  Sixth  deader,  including  a  Complete 

Treatment  of  the  Horse.    By  Charles  Wharton.  Treatise  on  Elocution.    By  jl  MadisonVatson.'^ 

The  Banjo,  and  How  to  Play  it.    By  Frank  Con-  The  Art  of  Singing.    By  Carl  Gaertner. 

^®'*®'  Sunday-School  Geography.    By  Rev.  George  A. 

Text-Books. — ^It  were  a  useless  task  to  at-  Starkweather. 

tempt  to  chronicle  the  endless  series  of  new  Declamations  and  Dialogues  for  Sunday-School 

school-books,  of  which  so  manv  are  but  the  E^.*^i*!?n8-    ^7.  J-  ^'  p'J.™^^®;  .,,    ^^. 

I .  ^^^'^'=^  ^  XV               "--"^   «"^   "u"  f"^  Tmt  Lessons  in  Analytical  Arithmetic,  compns- 

workmg  over  of  the  common  stock  of  mate-  ing  Mental  and  Written*  Exereises.    By  Shelton  P. 

rials,  with  some  questionable  novelties  to  make  Sanford,  A.  M. 

a  factitious  distinction  from  the  old.     But  it  is  Elementary  Geometry.    By  William  F.  Bradbury, 

undeniable  that,  with  the  necessity  which  the  .  Elementary  Trigonometry.    By  the  same.    Both 

progress  of  science  imposes  of  recasting  ele-  ^^^^^rsthoof  Dialog  'or.  Dramatic  Selectiona 

mentary  books,  together  with  the  rising  stand-  either  for  Readmg,  Recitation,  or  Exhibition.    By 

ard  of  educational  efiSciency,  there  is  a  percep-  John  E.  Lovell. 

tibleimprovement  in  the  manutds  for  the  class-  ^  Practical  and  Theoretical  French  Grammar. 

rd°l;  J«  "  .nf 'f  T^^l  1^%,^^^^^"^^  ^^,  *^*?  %h:  Fim  Ge^^^^^^^           to  succeed  "  The  First 

and  refinement  of  mmd,  by  the  more  elegant  Rook  in  German."    By  Geo^e  F.  Comfort,  A.  M. 

typography  and  make-up  of  school-books,  must  The  United  States  Reader ;  oomprising  Selections 

be  considerable.     It  is  a  sign  of  advance,  when  ffom   eminent  American  Orators,  Statesmen,  and 

selections  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  such  as  Mr.  Poets,  with  Explanatory  Observations  and  Notes. 

wr.tT''"f?^r\^^^^^^^^^^^  ^''loh^oimlTo^^                                  ByW.H. 

with  the  needful  notes  for  the  aid  of  the  youthful  Venable. 

student,  or  Mr.  W.  J.  Rolfe's  selection  of  plays,  Latin  School  Series.   Selections  from  Latin  Classic 

includmg  "The  Tempest,"   "Julius  0»sar,"  Authors— PhsBdrus,   Justin,   Nepos.     By  Francis 

"  Henry  VIH.,"  and  "  The  Merchant  of  Ven-  <^«:?ener,  A.  M.  Gay,  and  A^.  Black. 

i<iA  "  »/4.4.^.» i^   1^       i.  i.  1        'AiT    nZti  First  Lessons  in  our  Country's  History.    By  Wil- 

ice,   gotten  up  inelegant  style,  with  a  full  appa-  liem  Swinton,  A.  M. 

ratos  of  grammatical  and  ezegeticalillustrationy  Elementary  Tabular  System  of  Inatruotlon  in 
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^If^o  2^,.^'  ^;  -^9°*^»  Professor  of  French  in  tical  and  other  stories  of  Waiiam  T.  Adams 

the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.                 ^    ^  ai^  ("  Oliver  Optic  ").     Mr.  De  MiUe,  who  has  no 

Normal  Class  Outlmes  on  Teaohinff.   BvJ.Alden,    i,«^«  ;«  4.u^': ^Ar c     vj^u^,  »t  iiw  ««.  *jw 

P.  D.,  LL.  D.                                6/1  peer  in  the  invention  of  startling  plots,  directs 

Tho  Art  of  Singinff.    By  Prof.  Ferdinand  Sieber.  ^19  talents  to  the  amosement  and  astonishment 

TranslatedjWith  an  Original  Chapter  on  the  Hygiene  of  youth,  in  "The  Young  Dodge  Cluh,^'  and 

oftheVoioe,bypr.F.See^r.              .^    tt    v    .  the  volumes  of  the  "B.  O.  W.  0."    One   of 

Tite^tTufe  %ATZ  wrfzl  '^.^^^^^t  the  best  story-tellers  forthe  boys  is  J.  T  Trow- 

With  a  Complete  Index  and  Pronouncing  Vocabulaiy.  ondge,  who  has  pursued  the  career  of  "  Jack 

By  M.  £.  Thalheime.  Hazard  *'  through  a  second  volume,  entitled 

Ars  Oratorical  Selections  firom  Cicero  and  Quin>  "A  Chance  for  Himself."    Boy  nature,  as  well 

t^\*°A  ^^  ?'*J?'7»  S*^  v^""^®!'^  ^y  ^'^l^  Kello«r.  as  that  of  the  chUdren  of  larger  growth,  is  de- 

W^D^'neni^fe  ^^"^""^  for  Advanced  Classes.   %  j.^^^^^  ^.^j,  ^^^^^.^^  ^^  g^^^^j^^^  ^,^^^^^ 

A  Manual  of  American  Literature.    By  N.  K.  nous  writer  for  the  young  is  Elijah  Kellogg, 

Eoyse.  whose    "Whispering  Pine,"  and    "Pleasant 

The  Chandler  Drawing-Book.   By  John  S.  Wood-  Cove,"  give  titles  each  to  a  series.     The  irenus 

To^o,'TTo?e"tta«Tpractic«l.    A  Text-Book  ^^^'tf   A^^  %^  ?*°f.'^^W*"J-*,.T''*'    ^^ 

for  Teachers  and  Students.    By  W.  D,  Wilson,  D.  D.  J^^^tio  Alger,  Jr.,  m      Phil  the  Fiddler  ;   or, 

Introduction  to  Metaphysics.    By  the  same.  The  Young  Street  Musician,"  as  in  former 

Comprehensive  Geography.     Comorising   Civil,  works  that  have  had  no  little  popularity.     The 

Physical,    Descriptive,    Eiatorical,    :Mttthematical,  lady  who  writes  under  the  name  of  '*  Sophie 

^^^':-^;A^'^^'f;^^'l^.  Ma."  ha,  , on  general  .jjplanse  by  her  st^rr, 

teith.                                     r        J  **  The  Doctor's  Daughter."  "Little  Folk  Life," 

Histories  of  Livy.    Books  I.,  XXI.,  XXII., -with  by  Gail  Hamilton,  has  in  large  measure  the  au- 

5^??^    5?^  ^S^^i^^^-'   XXVI.,   XXXVUI.,  thor's  strong  sense  and  high  spirit,  and  oc- 

"^LSe^oJa:    ALj^TtrA^U^^ifo^^^^^^  T^^.^^  *^"^T^>.  VvfJ  w"^^^^^^     ^l^   ^f 
Latm  Grammar.    By  ft.  F.  Leighton.  ^^^o  given  us  "  The  Child-Worid."     *'  Board- 
Smaller  History  of  the  United  States.    By  David  ing-school  Days,"  by  Vieux  Moustache,  nnder 
B.  Scott.  a  thin  veil  of  fiction,  details  a  real  experience 
Elements  of  Geometiy  and  Trigonometry.     By  ©f  boy-life.      "  Derwent,  or  Recollections   of 

"^Tnie^IdrriSIS^^^^^^   ByProf.C.8.Venahle.  Boy  Life  in  the  Countr3^"  de^^^^^ 

Sixth  Header.    By  Prof.  G.  F.  Holmes,  LL.  D.  ^  "t^^®  ^00  prosaically,  the  traits  of  a  state  of 

Key  to  Elementary  Algebra.    By  Prof.  C.  S.  Ven-  society  long    past.      Edward    Everett    Hale 

able.  shows  the  versatility  of  his  genius  by    ten 

English  Literature.     By  Profs.   Johnston  and  Christmas   stories    grouped    under   the     title 

'"'°'^''®-  "ChristmasEveandChristmasDay."  "Ronnd- 

Juveniles. — The  mass  of  books  for  juvenile  about  Rambles,"  by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  -with 

readers  continues  to  be  fictitious,  and   the  the  aid  of  a  profusion  of  engraved  illij^tratioiis, 

grades  of  fiction  provided  for  them  are  parallel  entertains  the  young  reader  with  descriptions 

with  those  that  exist  in  the  same  department  aud  tales  that  will  give  unwearied  pleasure, 

of  literature  as  purveyed  for  maturer  minds.  "Maijorie'6Que6t,"byJeanieT.  Gould,  though 

But  efforts  are  not  wanting  to  allure  their  commonplace  in  some  features  of  the  plot, 

tender  minds  in  the  directions  that  promise  a  more  tban  makes  up  for  that  by  the  lifelike 

higher  culture,  some  of  which  are  of  such  characterization  and  the  pure  sentiment  that 

merit  as  to  deserve  success.    Of  this  class  of  pervades  it.     **  Very  Young  Americans,^'  by 

books,  intended  to  stimulate  thought  and  ra-  Laura  W.  Ledyard,  is  happy  in  conception, 

tional  curiosity,  the  volumes  of  Jacob  Abbott  and  amusing  to  readers  of  any  age. 

having   the   general  title  "  Science  for  the  Among  moral  and  religious  tSes,  of  which 

Younff,"  deserve  honorable  mention ;   as  do  there  is  a  very  large  supply,  yet  not  exceeding 

the  biographical  volumes  of  J.  S.  0.  Abbott,  the  growing^  demands  of  Sunday-school  and 

commemorating  **  American  Pioneers  and  Pa-  family  libraries,  a  decided  success  has  been 

triots,"  of  which  lives  of  Daniel  Boone  and  gained  by  "  Barriers  Bnmed  Away,"  by  Rev. 

Miles  Standish  have  appeared.    Of  a  lighter  E.  P.  Roe — a  first  attempt,  we  believe — a  tale 

character,  mingling  fact  and  fiction,  or  rather,  of  such  literary  merit  as  not  to  need  the  plea 

making  fiction  a  vehicle  for  truthful  observa-  of  good  intentions  to  excuse  its  existence. 

tion,  improving  sentiment,  and  a  rich,  and  some-  ^^What  Katy  Did,"  by  Susan  Coolidge,  is  ah 

times  droll  humor,  are  the  contents  of  '^Aunt  exquisite  production  in  style  and  moral.  ^^Hcnie 

Jo's  Scrap-bag,"  by  Miss  Alcott.    Of  fiction  and  Abroad  ;    or,  The  Wonders  of  Familiar 

in  matter-of-fact  style,  Jacob  Abbott's  "  An-  Objects,"  by  the  Rev.  Sidney  Dyer,  shows  the 

gust  Stones,"  four  volumes,  are  good  exam-  beauty  and  the  wonder  that  may  be  seen  in 

pies.    Similar,  but  with  more  of  the  spice  of  familiar  natural  objects,  and  tho  lessons  of  re v> 

adventure,  and  the  fiavor  of  Young  America,  erence  they  suggest.    The  effect  of  the  instmc- 

are  the  volumes  of  **  Our  Young  Yachter's  Se-  tion  is  heightened  by  beautiful  engraved  Ulus- 

ries,"  by  0.  A.  Stephens,  of  which  "  Camping  trations. 

Out,"  and  "  Left  off  Labrador,"  have  appeared,  But  why  attempt  to  particularize  ?  The  above 

and  more  are  promised.    In  the  same  vein,  titles  are  selected  with  care  from  a  total  of 

but  in  a  "  louder  "  style,  are  the  various  nan-  more  than  two  hundred,  all  or  nearly  all  firom 
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the  pens  of  American  aathors  or  translators,       A  Treatase  upon  Conveyances  made  by  Debtors 

besides  the  large  number  of  reprints.    The  to  Defraud  Creditp«     ByO.F.Bump. 

i««*:^«-   a™«>  ^e  *!,««.  ^f  ««io*  ««!««  i^        An  Analysis  ot  Blackstone's  Commentanes.    By 

productions,  some  oi  tnem  ot  great  valae,  i&-  Frederick  8.  Dickson. 

saed  by  the  English  societies  and  publishers       Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Statutory  Crimes, 

who  make  such  works  a  specialty,  are  repub-  embracing  General  Principles  of  Stntutoiy  Interpre- 

lished  here  with  groat  regularity,  and  swell  tation ;  Particular  Principles  applicable  in  Crimmal 

the  supply  of  juvenile  literature.    Respecting  aj,^1^.,S?."o?'ti'eV.ZuTltJrj^^ 

tliat  portion  of  the  mass  which  is  of  American  crimes  as  respects  both  the  Law  and  the  Procedure. 

origio,  the  impression  gained  by  a  pretty  ex-  By  Joel  Prentiss  Bishop. 

tensive  examination  is  that  their  average  worth       A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Trade-Marks  and  Analo- 

increases  year  by  year.    There  is  still  room  «o^  Subjects.    By  W.  H.  Browne. 

for  improvement.   The  largeness  of  the  demand       Medicinb.— Including  some  practical  treatises 

makes  purchasers  too  undiscriminating.    But  ©q  health,  the  following  are  noted : 

the  amount  of  wholesome-sometiines  whole-       ^j^^     ^^  Medicine,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the 

sale— criticism  that  has  been  directed  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  ByKob- 

sabject  of  literature  for  children,  has  had  a  ley  Dungllson.  M.  D.,  LL.  D.    Now  first  collected 

salutary  effect  upon  its  purveyors,  and  every  snd  arranged  from  the  Author's  Manuscripts,  by  his 

year  a  krger  number  of  able  and  accomplished  Son,  Bichard  J^Dunglison,  M.  D. 

•^  T     ^  o     . ,    .      ..      ..  _  4.^  xu*^  J..     -«. ^««.        Diseases  of  Womou.    By  T.  G.  Thomas,  M.  D. 

writers  turn  their  attention  to  this  department       Diseases  of  Children.    By  J.  L.  Smith,  k.  D. 

of  writing.  Diseases  of  the  Hair.    A  Popular  Treatise  upon 

Law. — Excluding  reports  and  practical  man-  the  Affections  of  the  Hair  System,  and  tbe  Manage- 

nak  the  following  works  are  noted :  n^o?*.o^*^®Sair.    Bv  Bemamin  Godfrey,  M.D. 
'                       °  Voice-Building :    A  Theory  for  tbe  Mechanical 

A  Treatise  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws ;  or^  Private  Formation  of  the  Human  Voice.     By  Dr.  H.  B. 

International  Law,  including  a  Comparative  View  Streeter. 

of  Anglo-American,  German,  and  French  Jurispru-        Diseases  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Human  Body.    By 

dence.    By  Francis  Wharton,  LL.  D.  William  II.  F.  Cowes.    Edited,  with  Additions,  by 

Draft  Outlines  of  an  International  Code.   By  David  William  W.  Keen,  M.  D. 
Dadley  Field.  Earth  as  a  Topical  Application  in  Surgery.    By 

Law  and  Practice  in  Bankruptcy.    Bv  0.  F.  Bump.  Ardenell  Hewson,  M.  D. 

Law  of  Bankruptcy  in  the  United  States.    By  A.         When  and  How :  A  Collection  of  the  More  Recent 

W.  Gazzam.  Facts  and  Ideas  upon  Baising  Healthy  Children. 

Patent  and  Copyright  Laws  of  the  United  States,  By  D.  Newcomb,  M.  D. 
with  Notes  of  Jumcial  Decisions.    By  S.  D.  Law.  Injuries  of  Nerves,  and  their  Consequences.    By 

American  Corporation  Cases.    Embracing  tbe  De-  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.  D. 
ciaions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,        The  Physiological  and  Therapeutical  Action  of  the 

and  the  Courts  of  Last  Besort  in  the  several  States,  Bromide  of  Potassium  and  Bromide  of  Ammonium, 

of  Questions  peculiar  to  the  Law  of  Corporations,  By  Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.  D.,  and  Bobert  Amory, 

announced  since  January  1,  1868.    By  Thomas  F.  M.  D. 
Withrow,  Esq.    Vol.  i.,  Private  Corporations.  A  Clinical  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear.    By 

A  Digest  or  Statutes  and  Cases  upon  Divorce  and  Laurence  Tumbull,  M.  D. 
Alimony  in  the  United  States.    By  William  Hard-        Lectures  on  Aural  Catarrh ;  or.  The  Commonest 

Cit«tle  Browne.  Forms  of  Deafness  and  their  Cure.    By  Peter  Allen, 

The  Law  and  Practice  of  Injunctions.  By  Wil-  M.  D. 
liam  Joyce.  The  Treatment  of  Venereal  Diseases ;  A  Mono- 
History  of  a  Lawsuit.  A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  graph  of  the  Methods  pursued  in  the  Vienna  Hos- 
in  Suits  and  Proceediujzs  of  Every  Description,  from  pit^  under  the  Direction  of  Prof,  von  Ligmord, 
the  Beginning  to  tbe  End  in  Courts  of  Law.  By  including  all  the  Formulee.  Bv  M.  H.  Henry,  M.  D. 
Abraham  Caruthers.                                                            Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity,  illustrated  by  C 

The  Law  of  Arbitration  and  Award.    By  John  T.  the  Practice  of  Gordon  Buck,  M.  D. 
Morse,  Jr.  Doctor  in  Medicine ;  and  Other  Papers  on  Pro- 
Law  of  Fraud  and  Mistake.    With  Notes  of  Ameri-  fessionai  Subjects.    By  Stephen  Smith,  M.  D. 
can  Dodsions.     By  M.  W.  Kerr,  Esq.    Edited  by        Medical  Electricity.    Showing  its  most  Scientiflo 
0.  F.  Bump,  Esq.  and  Rational  Application  to  all  Forms  of  Acute  and 

Law  of  Slanaer  and   Libel.    By  John  Towns-  Chronic  Disease,  by  the  Different  Combinations  of 

hend,  Esq.  Electricity,  Galvanism ,  Electro-Ma^etism,  Mupeto- 

American  Trade-Mark  Cases  prior  to  1871.    Ed-  Electricity,  and  Human  Electricity.     By  William 

ited  by  Bowland  Cox.  White,  M.  D. 

The  Statutory  Jurisdiction  and  Practice  of  tbe        Thermic  Fever,  or  Sunstroke.    By  H.  C.  Wood, 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  together  with  M.  D. 

the  Forms  of  Process  and  Bules  eRtablished  for  the        DiBea.se  Germs.    A  New  Edition,  much  enlai^ed, 

Sapreme  Court,  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  with  an  Entirely  New  Part  added,  with  Twenty-eight 

Equity,  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  the  Court  in  Plates,  and  many  Colored  Hlustrations.    By  Lionel 

Bankruptcy.    By  P.  Phillips.  S.  Beale,  M.  D. 

A  Selection  of  Cases,  or  Sales  of  Personal  Prop-        On  Benal  Diseases.    By  William  Boberts,  M.  D. 
erty.    With  Beferences  and  Citations.    By  C.  C.        Transactions  of  the  Ohio  Medical  Society.    Be- 

Lan^dell,  Dane  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  Uni-  ported  by  J.  W.  Hadlock,  M.  D. 
vcRity.  The  Ten  Laws  of  Health ;  or.  How  Disease  is  Pro- 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Estoppel,  and  its  Appli-  duced  and  can  be  Preventea.    By  J.  B.  Black,  M.  D. 
cation  in  Practice.    By  Melville  M.  Bitrelow,  Esq.  A  Complete  Practical  Treatise  on  Suigeiy.    By 

A  Treatise   on   New  York   City  Water-Biffhts,  Frank  Hastings  Hamilton,  M.  D. 
Streets,  Beal  Estate,  etc.    By  James  W.  Gerard,  Jr.        Diseases  of  the  Threat.    By  J.  Soils  Cohen,  M.  D. 

A  Digest  of  the  liaw  of  Partnership.    By  Charles        Hysterologr.    By  E.  N.  Chapman.  M.  D. 
Fox.  Morbus  Brightii.    By  Joseph  Buckner,  M.  D. 

A  Treatise  on  tbe  Law  of  Set-off,  Beooupment,        Scrofulous  Affections,  and  the  Advantages  of  their 

tnd  Countcr-Claim.    By  Thomas  W.  Waterman.  Treatment  according  to  the  Principles  and  Ezperi- 
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encesof  Homceopathy.   TraDslated  from  the  German  Miscellaneous. — Some  works  not  ettsy  -of 

ofEmilTietao,byH.Qoulloii,  M.  D.  classification,  mnd  some  of  merely  temporary 

cK  M?Vr'NV^fhrApprdr^d^Crhtw'  intrinsic  interest,  but  of  valne  as  iBdic'ations 

ing  the  Locality  of  the  Disease  in  the  City  of  New  of  current  opmion  and  feelmg,  are  grouped 

York.  together  under  this  head : 


hauscn,  Max  Scheutze,  and  Others.    Edited  by  A.  wiro'may^consulTit.f 

^^^?' .    X.         i»^i.    T  a            i^-LU   xw  J           -lu  T?he  Chronicles  of  Gotham,  Book  II.,  by  the  author 

Illustrations  of  the  Influence  of  the  Mmd  upon  the  ^f  u  ^jje  jjq^  Gospel  of  Peace  " 

^ody.    By  p&nUilS.T\iiLo,  U.  V.                      t  The  Words  of  Washington, 'selected  and  arranged 

The  Heart  and  its  Diseases,  with  their  Treatment,  ^y  James  Parton 

^^^'  Milnor  FothergiU,  M.  1>.  ^  Treasury  of  Thought :  .An  Encydopadia  of  Quo- 

"Dental  Pathopgy,  with  SoecialReft^^^  tations.    By  Maturin  M.  Ballou.           ^ 

4°ato"17  "1?,  Physiology  of  the  Teetii.    By  Prof^  Musings  of  a  Middle-aged  Woman. 

Wed,  ot  the  University  ot  Vienna.    Translated  with  rj,^^  Debatable  Land  between  this  World  and  the 

Notes,  by  W.  E.  Boardman,  M.  D.,  and  Prof.  Uitch-  ^gxt.    By  Robert  Dale  Owen, 

cock,  of  Harvard  Umversity.                     „    t,  v  ^  The  Laws  of  Fermentation,  and  Wines  of  the  An- 

A  Manual  of  Hypodermic  Medication.   ByEoberte  cients.    By  William  Patton,  b.  D. 

Bartholow,  A.M.,M.D.              v     ,>    «     mi  w  How  to  Live  on  a  Dime  and  a  Half  a  Day.    By  T. 

Autumnal  Catarrh  (Hay-Fever).    By  Momll  Wy-  j^  Nichols  M  D                                         ^         ^     • 

man,  M.  D.    With  Three  Maps.           ^      . ,      ,.  The  Basic  Outline  of  Universology.    By  Stephen 

A  System  ol  Oral  Surgerr,  being  a  Consideration  pe^rl  Andrews.                                 isj        j        f 

of  the  Diseases  of  the  Mouth,  Jaws,  etc    By  James  Allegories  of  Life.    By  Mrs.  J.  S.  Adams. 

E.  Garrctson,  M.  D.    _..__.    ^     __  _  The  Great  Bepublic.    A  Descriptive.  Stetistical, 

Modern  Medicine.    By  J.  M  Da  Costa,  M  D  ^^  Historical  \1ew  of  the  States  ^d  'ferritoriea  of 

^   Bioplasni ;  an  Introduction  to  Medicine  and  Phys-  the  American  Union.    By  James  D.  McCabe,  Jr. 

lology  for  Students..   By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.  D.  The  Great  Fires  in  Chicago  and  the  West.    By  Z. 

Foeticide;  or,  Criminal  Abortion;  a  Lecture  In-  j  Goodspeed   D  D 

troductory  to  the  Course  on  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  *The  Great  Industries  of  the  United  States ;  being 

of  Women  and  Children ;   University  of  Pcnnsyl-  ^n  Historical  Summaiy  of  the  Origin,  Growth,  and 

vania.    Bv  Hugh  L.  Hodge,  M.  D.  Perfection  of  the  Chief  Industrial  Arts  of  this  Conn- 

Aids  to  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  with  try.    Including  Personal  Sketches  of  the  Men  who 

Ten  Full-page  Miorgscopical  Plates  contaming  Sixty  best  represent  its  Inventive  Genius  and  Mechanical 

Hlustrations.    By  W.  B.  Rusham,  M.  D.  Enterprise,  by  Horace  Greeley,  G.  B.  Lyman,  Albert 

Surgical  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children     By  Brisbane,  ind  other  Eminent^riters. 

^-  ?•  P?®??^°*-v  T^'^'iJ^^i?^  ^^  ^^«  French,  by  Mesmerism,  Spiritualism,  Witchcraft,  and  Miracle. 

*^*S.u   ?.  u-?S°^  ^^°A'     u   •       -o    T           T    1  A  Treatise  showing  that  Mesmerism  is  a  Key  which 

The  Debilities  of  Our  Boys.    By  James  Jackson,  ^m  unlock  Many  Chambers  of  Mysteiy.    By  AHen 

^-  ^*  Putnam. 

Illustrated  Books.— Illustration   plays    a  The  Priest,  Calvin,  and  Wesley.  By  David  Robin- 


son. 


much  larger  part  in  the  making  of  books  that  fhe  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepeo.    Bv  Theron  Steel, 

admit  of  it,  than  formerly.     But  illustration  Three  Years  in  a  Man-Trap.    By'T.  S.  Arthur, 

for  ornament's  sake,  as  exemplified  in  the  pro-  The  Life  and  Times  of  James  Fisk,  Jr.   By  R.  W. 

duction  of  books  in  which  the  letter-press  is  ^Sf^P^^S.*.    ^  .,   ,   ^             t>   ^t  ^,    *   ^ 

for  the  sake  of  the  engravings,  rather  than  the  ^TjI^^^trJ^'^-MlZ^^t^t^. 

engravings  for  the  text,  seems  to  be  less  in  Belief:  a  Humorous  Drama.    By  a  Chicago  Ladr. 

favor.     Fewer  volumes  appear,  expressly  pre-  New  Cyclopaedia  of  Poetical  Illustrations,     fiy 

pared  for  the  holidays,  and  those  that  are  pub-  Elon  Foster. 

fished  are  generally  works  which  would  be  at-  The  Blazing  Star ;  with  an  Appendix,  treating 

A       *•           'xu      i.   1  •          _i^  i.«     11      tt    1  *!.  J  of  the  Jewish  Kabbala.     Also,  a  Tract  on  the  Pin- 

tractive   without  being  artistically   "clothed  i^gophy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  one  on  New 

upon."     As  heretofore,  one  of  Mr.  Bryant's  Entrland  Transcendentalism.    By  William  B.  Green, 

exquisite  poems,   "  The  Little  People  of  the  Flashes  of  Light  from  the  Spirit  Land,  through 

Snow,*'  has  been  honored  with  a  very  tasteful  the  Mediumship  of  J.  H.  Conant.    Compiled  and 

and  richly-pictured  dre^.     "The  ConrtinV'  'TOcd  Guide"*?o""Bn.inc».    By  Lewi.  B. 

by  James  Russell  Lowell,  lUnstrnted  m  sil-  'W'elsh. 

houette ;  an  illustrated  edition  of  "  A  Russian  Work  and  Play.    Annual  of  Home  Amusements 

Journey,"  bv  Edna  Dean  Proctor ;  "  Frithiof  s  and  Social  Sports. 

Saga,"  iUustratod  ;    "The  Cotter's  Saturday  ^^ns  and  Types;  or.  Hints  and  Hel^js  for  those 

NTlik ♦  "  «,.:*k   «A-J  {iiMa4-..<>f;/xT>a  .    u  c^r.».c.    /♦  who  Wntc,  Priut,  or  Rcad.    By  Benjamm  Drew. 

ight,'    wi^   fifty  illustrations  ;     »  Songs   ot  ^^^^^  ^J,^  Socrates.    From  the  French  of  A.  de 

Nature;"   Wilson  Flagg's  "Woods  and  By-  Lamartine.    With  a  Brief  Biography.   By  Mrs.  Eliza 

ways  of  New  England,"  already  mentioned  in  W.  Smith. 

another  connection ;  and  "  Songs  from  the  Old  The  Yale  Naught-ical  Almanac.     A  Modestly- 

Dramatists,"  are  among  the  principal  works  ^h^^^S'^f  ^SlusWriran  ro  riSed''*"^'  ^°*''*"'* 

of  this  class  prepared  by  our  publishers  for  the  -fhS' BeV Rea'ding.^  ^iStTor^the '  Selection  of 

last  holiday  season.     Some  very  elegant  vol-  Books ;  on  the  Formation  of  Libraries.  Public  and 

nmes  of  English  manufacture  were  imported.  Private ;  on  Courses  of  Reading,  et<j.    With  a  Clas- 

Bnt  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  value  Bified  Bibliography  for  Easy  Reference. 

artistic  adornment  chiefly  as.  a  mode  of  ex-  rof tl'^^^V±llS^X;JrZf!Jrj^a 

pressing  the  admiration  that  is  felt  for  books  gocial  Entertainments.    By  Lewis  B.  Monroe, 

worthy  of  honor.  Roughing  it.    By  Mark  Twain. 
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What  I  Enow  abont  Polygamy.    A  Lady's  Life  ranged  for  General  Beaders,  and  for  Schools.    By 

among  the  Mormons.    A  Becord  of  Personal  Expe-  John  Fisko. 

rienoe  as  one  of  the  Wives  of  a  Mormon  Elder.    By  One  Thousand-and-one  Mistakes  corrected  in  Bead- 

Mrs.  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse.  ing.  Writing,  and  Spelling. 

The  Stranger's  Guide  to  the  Cities  of  New  York,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  Latest  English  His- 

Brooklyn^  and  A<]jaoent  Places.  torian  (Mr.  Froude).    By  James  F.  Meliue.    [A.  new 

The  Voices  of  Seven  Thunders.    By  J.  S.  Martin,  edition,  called  out  by  Mr.  Froude' s  Lectures  on  Ire- 
Nature's  Laws  in  Human  Life.    An  Exposition  of  land.] 
SpiritoalisuL,  embracing  the  Various   Opinions  of  The   Impromptu    Speaker.     By   the   author   of 
Extremists,  pro  and  con,  together  with  the  Author's  **  Guide  to  Authorship." 
Experience.    By  the  author  of  Vital  Magnetic  Cure.  The  Drawing-Boom  Stage.    A  New  Collection  of 

The  Good  Health  Amiual.  Amateur  Dramas,  Comedies,  and  Farces. 

Besources  of  the  State  of  Arkansas.    By  James  P.  Social  Charades,  and  Parlor  Operas.    By  M.  T. 

Heniy.  Calder. 

Landlord  and  Tenant's  Lawyer,  adapted  to  Every  Lectures   to  Young  Men  on  Various  Important 

St4ite  in  the  Union.    By  an  Attome^-at-Law.    A  Subjects.    New  edition,  with  Additional  Lectures. 

Book  of  Law.  but  not  a  Law-Book,  giving  the  Legal  By  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

KIghts  and  Liabilities  of  Landlords  and  Tenants,  and  The  Children's  Birthday  Text-Book,  with  Inter* 

Purchasers  and  Sellers  of  Beal  Estate.  leaved  Diary  for  Memoranda. 

The  Duties  of  Youn^  Men.    By  Silvio  Pellico.  Five  Years  in  an  English  University.    Third  edi- 

Tranalated  from  the  Italian  by  B.  A.  Vain.  tion,  revised.    By  Charles  Astor  Bristed. 

Half-Houri»  with  the  Great  Preachers.    With  Brief  Coffee ;  its  History,  Cultivation,  and  Uses.    By 

Biographical  Notices.    By  M.  Laird  Simons.  Bobert  Hewitt,  Jr.    illustrated  with  Chromo-litho- 

A  Dictionary  of  Every-Day   Wants,  containing  graph  Woodcuts,  and  a  Map  of  the  World. 

Twenty  Thousand  Beceipts  in  nearly  Every  Depart-  l*roude's  Slanders  on  Irishmen  and  Ireland.    A 

mentof  Human  Effort.    By  A.  E.  i  ouman,  M.  I).  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Association  Hall 

The  Destiny  of  Man.    By  W.  Irwin.  during  October  and  November,  1872.    With  Preface 

Waifs  from  the  Way-bills  of  an  Expressman.    By  and  Notes.    By  Colonel  James  E.  McGee.    Also, 

T.  W.  Tucker.  An  American's  Opinion  of  the  Englishman ;  a  Lect- 

Our  Digestion ;  or.  My  Jolly  Friend's  Secret.  ure  delivered  by  Wendell  Phillips  on  James  An- 

Qet  Thee  behind  Me.  Satan !  A  Homo-bom  Book  thony  Froude,  in  Boston,  December  8d. 

of  Home-Truths.    By  Olive  Logan.  -Partingtonian  Patchwork.    By  P.  P.  Shillaber. 

Hours  with  the  Lonely.    By  Maria  J.  Bishop.  Common  Sayings,  Words,  and   Customs ;   their 

Public  School  Education.    By  Be  v.  Michael  Mul-  Origin  and  History.    By  Heniy  Jftmes  Learing. 

len,  C.  S.,  S.  B.  _ 

The  Dickens  Dictionary.   A  Key  to  the  Characters  Republioatioxb. — Unsatisfactory  as  the  state 

and  Principal  Incidents  in  the  Works  of  Charles  of  the  copyright  law  continues  to  be,  English 

bvwXam  A  Whlelei^  ^'^'^^'    ^'*^  Additions,  authors  of  repute  have  no  serious  difficulty  in 

'^The  T^moJrow^of^  Death;  or.  The  Future  Life  making  profitable  arrangements  with  American 

according  to  Science.   By  Lewis  Figuier.   Translated  publishers  for  the  reproduction  of  their  works 

by  8.  B.  Crocker.  in  this  country.     By  degrees  this  process  is 

.  The  National  Political  Manual  for  1872.  ^Non-par-  organizing  iteelf,  the  leading  publishers  having 

Sn-e^rraJ?^,'  ^i  ^^XT'^i  tl'^'-  Bpecialties-the  Messrs.  Appletons,  for 

Formation  of  the  Government  to  the  Present  Time,  exaranle,  giving  precedence  to  physical  science 

With  a  Full  Chronology  of  the  Bebellion.    By  £.  B.  and  the  related  speculations ;  Messrs.  Osgood 

Treat.  &  Co.,  and  Roberts  Brothers,  to  poetry,  and 

Boston  Illustrated.    With  Supplement.  the  beUes-lettres ;  the  Messrs.  Harper  to  fiction, 

De^el%^d^"B':Siedi^ri?^^^^^  ten^ilSl  travels,  etc. ;  Scribner  &  Co    toTheology  and 

Warming,  and  Kindred  Subjects.    With  Estimates  philosophy.    One  of  the  most  important  enter- 

for  the  Best  Systems  in  Use,  and  upward  of  Three  prises  for  popularizing  science,  recently  un- 

Hundred  Illustrations.    By  William  Eassie,  C.  E.  dertaken,  is  the  "  International  Science  Se- 

A  Manual  of  American  Literature.     By  N.  K.  ^es,"  to  he  composed  of  works  prepared  ex- 

The'Sohool  and  the  Army  in  Germany  and  France,  Pressly  for  it  by  the  leading  scientists  of  Europe 

with  a  Diary  of  Siege-Life  at  Versailles.   By  Brevet  and  America,  adapted  in  their  style  to  the 

Major-Oeneral  W.  B.  Hazen,  U.  S.  A.    [A  book  of  apprehension  of  the  general  reader.    Two  vol- 

exceptional  authority  and  value.]  umes    have   appeared:    "On   the  Forms    of 

o/«?X«?ftt;te"pei^jXl».:  5^«!f.'.",|'7  Pj»[;Tyndall^  ^^  "Physics  and 

ton.]  Politics,"  by  Walter  Bagehot.    Seldom,  if  ever, 

New  York  Illustrated.    New  edition,  entirely  re-  has  a  series  of  works  designed  for  popular 

written,  and  with  many  New  Illustrations.  reading  enlisted  the  labor  and  codperntion  of 

D^dT  ^^  ^^^^^    ®y  ^'  ^'  Meredith,  M.  D.,  go  many  distinguished  investigators.    The  new 

SaritcigB in  1901.    Two  Hundred  Pictures.  magMine,   "The  Popular  Science  Monthly," 

The  Bomanoe  of  American  History.   By  M.Scheie  edited   by  Prof.  Youmans,   is  meeting  with 

de  Vere.  encouraging  success.    Other  important  works 

Bible  Work  in  Bible  Lands.    By  Bev.  Isaac  Bird,  are  "  Prehistoric  Times,"  by  Sir  John  Lubbock ; 

Mwdy                               Immortality.   By  Lonng  u  Elementary  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy," 

Boston  Postage-Stamp  Album.    Bevised  to  date.  ^X  ^'  Pri^at  Deschanel,  translated,  with  Large 

Five  Hundred  Mistakes,  in  Speaking  and  Writing  Additions,  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Everett,  of  Belfast; 

the  English  Language,  corrected.  "  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,"  by  Alexander 

Old  Landmarks  and  Historic  Personages  of  Bos-  Bain ;  "  Christian  Theology  and  Modem  Skep- 

ton.    By  S.  A.  Drake.   With  Numerous  and  Cunous  ticism,"  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset ;  *'  Astrono- 

Illustrations.    [A  work  of  more  than  local  mterest,  "^»'""»     "J  "''^  x^«*vu  v^  >^v/iu^tovb ,      ^oui  vnv 

admirably  done.]  ™y  ^^^  Geology  compared,"  by  Lord  Ormath- 

Taine's   English  Literature,  condensed  and  ar-  waite ;  *^  Man,  and  his  Dwelling-Place,"  ^'  Life 
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in  Nature,"  aod  "  The  Mystery  of  Pain,"  by 
James  Hinton ;  "  Anatomy  of  Vertebrated 
Animals,"  by  Thomas  Huxley;  "How  the 
World  was  Peopled,"  by  Rev.  Edward  Fon- 
taine ;  "  Manual  of  ZocJogy,"  by  Henry  Al- 
leyne  Nicholson,  M.  D. ;  **  Spectrum  Analysis, 
in  its  Application  to  Terrestrial  Substances, 
and  the  rhysical  Constitntion  of  the  Heavenly 
Bodies,"  by  Dr.  H.  Schellen,  edited  by  W. 
Huggins,  LL.  D. ;  "  Metals,  their  Properties 
and  Treatment,"  by  Charles  Loudon  Bloxam ; 
"Practical  Horseshoeing,"  by  6.  Fleming, 
F.  R.  G.  S. ;  new  edition  of  Lyell's  "Princi- 
ples of  Geology,"  and  of  Sir  J.  Herschel's 
"  Outlines  of  Astronomy ; "  "  Theory  of  Heat," 
by  J.  Olarke  Maxwell ;  "  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  by  W.  Allen 
Miller,  M.  D. ;  Pereira's  "  Elements  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,"  edited  by  R.  Bentley 
and  T.  Redwood,  new  edition ;  "  The  Insect 
World,"  by  Louis  Figuier ;  "  The  Human  Race," 
by  the  same ;  "  The  Beginnings  of  Life^  by 
H.  Charlton  Bastian,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. ;  "  Wag- 
ner's Handbook  of  Chemical  Technology," 
translated  and  edited  by  William  Crooks, 
F.  R.  S. — a  series  of  scientific  publications 
significant  of  the  present  tendencies  of  the 
public  mind.  The  Messrs.  Harpers  furnish 
the  works  of  the  leading  English  novelists, 
George  Eliot,  Miss  Mulock,  William  Black, 
Anthony  Trollope,  Edmund  Yates,  etc.,  in- 
cluding a  reproduction  of  the  illustrated 
Household  Dickens,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  works  of  history,  travels,  etc.  Os- 
good &  Co.  are  the  American  publishers  of 
Mr.  Tennyson,  and  of  most  of  the  best  English 
poetry ;  Roberts  Brothers,  of  Miss  Ingelow ; 
Scribner  reproduces  the  "  Speaker's  Commen- 
tary," and  issues  the  attractive  libraries  of 
"  Wonders,"  and  of  "  Travel  and  Adventure," 
in  part  republications,  and  in  part  compi- 
lations, and  the  popular  writings  of  George 
Macdonald.  These  examples  serve  to  show 
the  assorting  process  by  which  different  literary 
wares  have  their  special  factors.  Of  scientific 
works,  in  addition  to  those  already  enumerated, 
have  appeared — 

More  Criticisms  on  Darwin  and  AdminiBtrative 
Nihilism.    By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.  D. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Ueliffion;  with  a  Paper 
on  Buddhist  Nihilism,  end  a  Translation  of  the 
Dhamapada,  or  * '  Path  of  Virtue.'*  By  Max  MQller, 
M.  A. 

Thoughts  upon  Government.    By  Arthur  Helps. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women.  By 
Sir  James  T.  Simpson,  Bart. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy,  with  some  of  their 
Applications  to  Social  Philosophy.  By  J.  Stuart  Mill. 

Btranf^  Dwelling.  Beinj^  a  Description  of  the 
Habitations  of  Animals.  By  the  Bov.  J.  A.  Ward, 
M.  A.,  F.  L.  8. 

On  Intellifrenoe.    By  Henri  Taine. 

The  Insect  World ;  bcinpf  a  Popular  Account  of 
the  Orders  of  Insects ;  together  with  a  Description 
of  the  Habits  and  Economy  of  some  of  the  more  in- 
teresting Species*  By  Louis  Figuier.  A  new  edition, 
revised  and  corrected  by  P.  Martin  Dunbar,  F.  B.  S. 
Five  Hundred  and  Seventy-nine  Illustrations. 

Man  in  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  From  the 
Oerman  of  L.  BUchner. 


or 


The  Elements  of  Mechanism.  By  T.  M.  GeodcTe, 
A.M. 

Town  Qeolo^.    By  the  Kev.  Charles  Eingslej. 

The  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  Weapons,  aud 
Ornaments  of  Great  Britain.   By  John  Evans,  F.  B.  S. 

Four  Phases  of  Morals :  Socrates,  Aristotle.  Chris- 
tianity, Utilitarianism.  By  John  Stuart  Blackie, 
F.  B.  S.  E. 

The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  tlie 
Lower  Ammals.    By  Charles  Darwin.  M.  A. 

The  Ocean,  Atmosphere,  and  Lire.  Beine  tbe 
Second  Series  of  a  Descriptive  History  of  the  Hfe  ot 
the  Globe.  With  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftv  Maps  oi 
Figures,  and  Twenty-seven  Maps  printed  m  Colors. 

And  the  following  historical  and  biograpLic&l 
works : 

Life  and  Times  of  Heniy  Lord  Brougham,  written 
l)y  Himself. 
The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  John  WesleT, 

A.  M.,  Founder  of  the  Methodists.    By  the  Bev. 
Luke  Tyerman. 

The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens.  By  John  Foister, 
vol.  ii. 

The  History  of  Ancient  Art.  Bv  J.  J.  Winckel- 
mann.    Translated  by  G.  Heniy  Lodge,  A  M. ,  M.  D. 

Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland.  By  W.  E. 
H.  Lecky. 

Memoir  of  Bobert  Chambers.  With  Autobio- 
graphical Reminiscences  of  William  Chambers. 

Ilistory  of  Greece,  by  Dr.  Curtius,  translated  by 
Adolphus  William  Ward,  vol.  iii. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  ScoUand. 
By  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.  D. 

A  Smaller  History  of  the  East :  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great  In- 
cluding Egypt,  Assyria,  Babvlonia.  Media,  Persia, 
Asia-Minor,  and  Pha}nicia.   ByPhilip  Smitn,  B.  A. 

Three  Centuries  of  Modem  History.  By  Charles 
Drake  Yonge. 

Voltfdre.    By  John  Morley. 

Fables  concerning  the  Popes  and  Prophecies  in 
the  Middle  Ages,    By  J.  J.  I.  von  DCllinffer,  D.  I). 

Enc^'clopa^ma  of  Chronology,  Historical  and  Bio- 
grophical.    By  B.  B.  Woodward,  B.  A,,  aud  W.  L. 

B.  Cates. 

Outlines  of  History.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman, 
D.  C.  L. 

Coleridge^s  Biographia  Literoria.  Ccntenaiy  Li- 
brary Edition. 

History  of  Sculpture,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to 
the  Present  Time.  By  Dr.  Willielm  Lubke.  Witli 
Three  Hundred  and  Seventy-seven  Illustrations. 

The  English  in  Ireland  during  the  Eigbtecntli 
Century,  vol.  i.    By  James  Anthony  Fronde. 

The  Pastor  of  the  Desert.    By  Eugene  Pelleton. 

A  considerable  nnmber  of  theological  sod 
Biblical  works,  of  which  the  most  noticeable 
are: 

Saint  Paul  in  Bome.    By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.  P. 

Christ  in  Modem  Life.  Bermons  by  the  Rev.  Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke,  M.  A. 

Sermons  on  EcclcBiastical  Subjects.  By  Arch- 
bishop Manning. 


Bible  Lore.    By  J.  Cowper  Gray. 
A  Critical  and  Ezeeetical 


_ Commentaiy  on  the 

Book  of  Leviticus,  with  a  New  Translation.  Bv 
James  G.  Murphy,  LL.  D.,  T.  C.  D. 

Paul  of  Tarsus.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Times  nnd 
the  Gospel  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  By  a 
Graduate.  _ 

The  Song  ofthe  New  Creation.   By  Dr.  H.  Bonar. 

The  Lord's  Prayer.  By  Frederick  Dcnison  Mau- 
rice. , 

Student's  Hebrew  Lexicon.  By  Benjamin  Davies. 
Ph.D.,LL.  D.  ^  _  . 

Lectures  on  the  Beunlon  of  the  Churches  of  Cnns- 
tendom.    By  Dr.  J.  J.  I.  von  Dcllinger. 
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• 

Essentifils  of  New  Testament  Study.    Intended  Hermann  AgUa.    An  Eastern  Nairative.    By  W. 

18  a  Companion  to  the  New  Testament,  and  em-  Qifford  Palgrave. 

bracing  an  Introductory  Account  of  the  New  Testa-  Scrambles  among  the  Alps.  By  Edward  Whymper. 

inent ;  a  B^sum^  and  Harmony  of  Gospel  History ;  The  Vicar's  Daughter.    By  George  Macdonald. 

Tables  of  Weiffht,  Measure,  ana  Chronology :  a  Die-  Wilfred  Cumbermere.    By  the  same. 

tionaryofHard  Words  and  Phrases;  an  Explanation  Work   and   Woffes  Practically   Illustrated.     By 

of  Obsolete  and  Arohaio  Words :   a  Bioeraphioal  Thomas  Brassy,  M.  P. 

and  Geogranhical  Dictionary ;  and  a  Table  of  Old  PremiumB  paid  to  Experience.    By  Edward  Gar- 
Testament  Qnotations ;  together  with  Maps,  Plans,  rett. 

etc.  Thirty  Years  in  the  Harenu   By  Madam  Kabiizli 

ji    ,            .  Mehemet  Pasha. 

Of  nmneroiis  yolames  of  pootry,  fiction,  and  The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie.    By  the  author  of 

miscelhuieous  works,  the  following  may  be  "  John  Halifax." 

specified  *  Bobert  Ainslie.    A  Novel.    By  M.  E.  Braddon. 

^            '  To  the  Bitter  End.    By  the  same. 

Mohammed  Ali  and  his  House.    An  Historioal  The  Lady  of  Lyndon. 

Bomance.    By  Louisa  MCkhlbach.  Dickens  as  a  Keader.    By  Charles  Kent. 

Lord  Bantam.    By  the  author  of  **  Ginx*s  Baby."  Offthe  Skelligs.    A  Novel.    By  Jean  Ingelow. 

Two  Plunges  for  a  Pearl.   A  Novel.   By  Mortmier  Little  Rosy's  Travels;  or,  Country  Scenes  in  the 

Collins.  South  of  France,  with  Twenty-four  illustrations,  by 

Twenty  Years  Ago.  EcUted  by  the  author  of  **  John  L.  FrOlich. 

Halifax."  Little  Mother.    By  the  author  of  **  Little  Bosy's 

Blade  of  Grass.    A  Novel.    By  B.  J.  Fargeon.  Travels."    Twenty-three  Illustrations  by  FrOlich. 

Grif.    By  the  same.  The  Doctor's  Dilemma.     A  NoveL     Bj  Hesba 

Fair  to  See.    A  Novel.    By  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart.  Stretton. 

Character.    By  Samuel  Smiles.  The  World  of  Anecdote.     By   Edwin  Paxton 

Orion.    An  Epic  Poem.    By^  B.  H.  Home.  Hood. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects.    Second  Series.  Gareth  and  Lynette.    By  Alfred  Tennyson. 

By  J.  A.  Froude.  Outlines  to  Burgher's  B^lads.   By  Moritz  Betzsoh. 

Bccollections  of  Past  Life.    By  Sir  Henry  Holland,  From  the  Nile  to  the  Jordan.    Footsteps  of  the 

Daisy  Bums.    By  Julia  Eavanagh.  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Sinai. 

gueen  Mab.    By  the  same.  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.    A  Novel, 

eatrice.    By  the  same.  By  Wm.  Black. 

Poor  Miss  Finch.    By  Wilkie  Collins.  An  Only  Suiter.    By  Madame  Guizot  De  Witt. 

South-Sea  Bubbles.    By  the  Earl  and  the  Doctor.  Translatea  by  the  author  of  *^  John  Halifax." 

The  Caged  Lion.    A  Novel.    By  Charlotte  M.  The  Wandering  Heir.    A   Novel.     By  Charles 

Yonge.  Boade. 

Old  Schoolfellows,  and  What  Became  of  Them.  The  Yellow  Flasr.    By  Edmund  Tates. 

Huaic  and  Morals.    By  Bev.  H.  B.  Haweis,  A.  M.  Dr.  Wainwright's  Patient.    By  the  same. 
Oar  Poor  Belations.    By  Colonel  E.  B.  Hamley. 

Good-by,  Sweetheart  I  By  Bhoda  Bronghton.  New  editions  of  standard  British  anthorsi, 

Ate52ro4C"A'a.taFriWelI.  va^^  only  in  styles  and  prices,  need  not  be 

^om«h  Up  «..  Flower.    Au  Autobiography  by  a  TiTERATURE,  ENGLISH,  ,K  1872.    The 

Tho  Stratford  Shakespeure.    Edited  by  Charlea  extent  to  which  English    books  are  repub- 

^m?^V*  ^*^^**  -  ,    ^     ,       -r                 «      .  lished  in  this  country  makes  it  necessary  to 

t  J  w  u  ^^.2^  *h^^''^'2 '  ^:*™yir^"  J^?*  '"^  add  little  to  what  is  indicated  by  the  state- 

the  Wilderness  of  the  Forty  Years'  Wandenngs.  _     -            .1    .       u»     *         *  •   ^j  •«  4.k^  ->«.. 

Ladertaken  in  Connectionwii  the  Ordnance  Survey  °^«?*»  on  that  subject  contained  in  the  pre- 

ofSiDai  and  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.   BvE.  ceding  article.     But  so  much  is  pnbhshed  in 

H.  Palmer.  M.  A.   With  Maps,  and  numerous  lUus-  England  which  has  no  special  adaptation  to 

trations  token  on  the  Spot  by  the  Sinai  Survey  Ex-  the  American  market  that  a  brief  review  is 

't'lrt^pJ^^jrp?i5^W     ByJ.C.  S«^t°r^T;    The  following  summary  of 

Shairp.                                       e  j        ^  ^^^  books  of  the  year  is  given  by  the  Ftuh 

Calture  and  Beligion  in  some  of  their  Belations.  lUkers*  Circular: 

K?_\h«  same.  Theology y  SermoM^  Biblical,  etc. :  New  books, 

Peter*^*^*^'                An  Historical  Drama.    By  579;   new  editions,  182;    American  importar 

^  FLflne  ffVhe  Fair,  and  Other  Poems.    By  Bobert  */<>°8»  ^\^  Educational   Classical,  and  PhiJo^ 

Browning.  logical:  New  books,  848;  new  editions,  81; 

Classical  Studies  as  Information,  or  as  Training.  American  importations,  10.     Juvenile  Worhs' 

\^S^^^T^f^^'     «    ,,    ^M  and  Tales:  New  books,  186;   new  editions, 

ovi^i     A~TiPT;».o^?'^?n    .     """^S-   r^  43;  American  importations,  7.    J!fovels,  Tales^ 

yPhnTk^wme                    '         ''^'    ^^  ^-    '  ^nd  other  worlks  ifJictionJ  New  works,  468^ 

White  Bose.    By  the  same.  new^  editions,  240;  American  impprtations,  86. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpire,   By  Anthony Trol-  Law,  Jurisprudence,  etc,:    New  books,   68; 

Ff' ,        -,   ,_     ^„  ,  new  editions,  88 :  American  importations,  26; 

A?hS*G^^     By  thewmi  Political  and   Social  Economy,   Trade,  anS 

The  Laird  of  Norfaw.    By  the  same.  Commerce:   New  books,  113;   new  editions^ 

The  Bose  Garden.   By  the  author  of  *^  Unawares.*'  49 ;  American  importations,  14.    Arts,  Science^ 

l^nawares.    By  the  author  of  *^  The  Bose  Garden.*'  and  illustrated  works  :  New  books,  873;  new 

^  Tho  Story  of  a  Millionnaire.    By  Louisa  Mtthl-  editions,    114;    American    importations,    46. 

Mi'ddlemarch.    A  Novel.    By  George  Eliot  Voyages,  Tra^eU,  and  Graphical  R^^ 

The  Maid  of  Sker.    A  Novel.    By  B.  D.  Black-  ^©^  books,  172;  new  editions,  52;  American 

i&ore.  importations,  27.    History^  Biography^  eteu 
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New  books,  285;  new  editions,  88;  Americaa  tant  and  very  interesting  work,  "RationflA 

importations,  45.     Poetry  and  the  Drama:  Theology  and  Christian  Philosophy  in  England 

New  books,  272;  new  editions,  99;  American  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,*'  by  John  luUocb, 

importations,  18.     Year-books  and  SerialSy  in  D.  D. 

volumes :  New  books,  269 ;  new  editions,  6 ;  In  Poetry,  the  event  of  the  year  vas  the 
American  importations,  12.  Medicine,  Sur-  completion  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  **  Idyls  of  the 
geri/y  etc.:  New  books,  96;  new  editions,  41;  King,"  the  several  parts  of  the  Arthurian 
American  importations,  13.  Bellee-Lettres^  romance  having  been  coming  out  for  some 
Essay »y  Monographs,  etc,:  New  books,  182;  years.  The  whole  has,  of  coarse,  appeared 
new  editions,  58;  American  importations,  11.  nearly  simultaneously  in  this  country.  An- 
Miscellaneous  (including  pamphlets,  not  ser-  other  production  of  mark  is  the  new  poem  of 
tnons):  Now  books,  104;  new  editions,  24;  William  Morris,  *^Love  is  Enough."  This 
American  importations,  9.  The  whole  nnin-  either  has  been  or  will  have  been  republished 
ber  of  books  published  during  the  year  was  here  before  these  lines  meet  the  reader^a  eye. 
4,814,  of  which  8,424  were  new  books,  1,100  In  the  secondary  class  of  poetry,  but  high  np 
new  editions,  and  290  American  importations,  in  that  class,  must  be  ranked  ^^  Olric  Grange," 
In  this  classification  it  will  be  seen  that  presumably  the  work  of  a  new  candidate  for 
Theology  takes  the  lead.  Under  this  there  the  public  favor,  but  showing  the  miogjed 
have  appeared  some  important  biblical  works  power  and  self-restraint,  the  firmness  and  grac« 
— a  translation  of  Dr.  M.  M.  Ealisch^s  *'  Com-  of  touch,  that  promise  a  good  detH.  But  this 
mentary  on  Leviticus ; "  "  The  Hebrew  Proph-  also  is  too  well  known  in  America  to  need 
ets  Translated  Afresh,^'  by  the  late  Rowland  particular  description.  Two  writers,  Binga- 
Williams,  D.  D.;  Bishop  Colenso*s  ^^Examina-  larly  enough,  seem  to  have  hit  simultaneouslv 
tion  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua,^'  upon  the  same  subject  and  the  same  mode  of 
Party.,  and  his  ^*  Examination  of  the  New  treatment.  ^*  Hannibal:  an  Historical  Drama," 
Bible  [the  Speaker^s]  Commentary : "  these  by  John  Nichol,  and  "  Hannibal  in  Italy :  an 
are  of  the  rationalistic  school.  Of  more  or-  Historical  Drama,"  by  William  Forsyth,  Q.  C, 
thodox  interpretations,  besides  the  Speaker's  LL.  D.,  come  abreast  before  the  reading  pnb- 
Commentary,  there  appeared  a  fragment  from  lie,  to  compete  for  recognition  and  honor. 
the  pen  of  the  late  Dean  Alford,  ^^The  Book  Mr.  Nichol  gets  more  unequivocal  honor  than 
of  Genesis  and  Part  of  the  Book  of  Exodus:  a  Dr.  Forsyth.  The  author  of  the  admirable 
Revised  Version,"  etc.;  "Commentary  on  the  new  ^^Life  of  Cicero"  has  obtained  donbtful 
Psalms,"  by  G.  Phillips,  D.  D.;  and  "The  success  as  a  votary  of  the  tragic  muse,  jadging 
Doctrine  of  Christ  Developed  by  the  Apos-  by  the  tone  of  the  criticism  on  his  last  pro- 
ties,"  by  Edward  Steene,  D.  D.  On  Ecclesi-  duction.  Two  other  volumes  of  verse  receive  a 
astical  topics  there  have  appeared,  "Ecclesias-  somewhat  flattering  reception — "Interludes/^ 
tical  Reform,"  essays  editea  by  Orby  Shipley,  by  Alired  Austin,  and  "  So  Far,"  by  Herbert 
A.  M.;  "Difficulties  of  the  Day,  and  How  to  Randolph. 

Meet  Them,*'  sermons  by  E.  S.  Ffoulkes,  B.  D.  In  Science,  the  eagerness  of  American  ap- 

("The  Difficulties  of  Yesterday,  rather,"  as  preciation  assures  any  work  of  merit  of  being 

an  irreverent  critic  called  the  book),  chiefly  promptly  reproduced  among  ns.     "  The  Orbs 

on  questions  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  around  Us,"  by  R.  A.  Proctor;  "Rude  Stone 

Churches;  "  Dissent  in  Relation  to  the  Church  Monuments  in  All  Countries :  their  Age  ind 

of  England,"  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  the  Rev.  Uses,"  by  James  Ferguson,  F.  R.  8.;  and  a 

6.  H.  Curteis,  M.  A.— courteous  and  able,  but  learned  and  sumptuous  work  on  a  painfol 

apparently  not  effective  with  Dissenters;  and  subject  of  contemplation,  "  Thanatophadia  of 

'^Essays  on  Cathedrals,"  edited  by  Dean  How-  India,  being  a  Description  of  the  Venomons 

son.    Of  numerous  sermons,  doctrinal  works,  Snakes  of  the  Peninsula,"  by  J.  Fayzer,  M.  D^ 

etc.,  it   may  sufiice   to   mention  "Sermons  are  among  the  meritorious  books  not  reprinted 

preached  for  the  most  part  in  Ireland,"  by  here. 

Archbishop  Trench;  "Forty  Sermons,"  by  H.  In  the  literature  of  Travel,  the  best  things 

P.  Liddon,  D.  D. ;  "Faith  and  Free  Thought,"  are  naturalized  among  us.     "The  Foreigner 

essays  by  various  writers,  with  preface  by  in  Far  Cathay  "  has  been  promised  an  intro- 

Bishop  Wilberforce ;  "The  Christian  Doctrine  duction  to  American  readers,  and  deserves  it 

of  Prayer  for  the  Departed,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  Equally  deserving,  perhaps,  is  "  Egypt  of  tbe 

O.  Lee;  "Essays,"  by  J.  H.  Newman,  D.  D.;  Pharaohs  and  of  the  Kh6dive,"  by  the  Bev. 

**  Colloqnia  Crucis,"  by  Dora  Green  well.    In  F.  Barham  Zincke,  and  "  Unexplored  Syria," 

intimate  connection  with  these  topics  may  be  by  Richard  F.  Burton  and  Charles  F.  TyrwhiU 

mentioned  the  following  philosophical  works :  Drake.    In  very  natural  connection  with  these 

**  The  Conscience :  Lectures  on  Casuistry,"  by  works  comes  the  mention  of  "  Essays  on  East- 

the  late  F.  D.  Manrico,  and  a  reprint  of  his  em  Questions,"  by  W.  Gifford  Palgrave,  an 

"Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosopny,"  with  instructive  volume;  and  "The  Miscellaneons 

a  new  preface;  "The  Place  of  Mind  in  Na-  and   Posthumous  Works  of  Henry  Thomas 

ture,"  by  James  Martineau;  "Darwinism  in  Buckle." 

Morals,"  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe;  "Enig-  English  Grammar  is  treated  in  a  truly  afien- 

mas  of  Life,"  by  W.  R.  Greg;  and  an  impor-  tific  method,  in  "  Historical  Outlines  of  Bag- 
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lisli  Aecidenoe,''  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  acter  of  previonslj  nnsnspeoted  importance, 

LL,  D.     "Manual  of  Mythology,"  by  A.  S.  and  threw  a  strong  light  on  the  court-life  of 

Murray,  is  pronounced,  by  a  reputable  critic,  England  and  Germany.    Of  a  very  different 

^^  the  best  work  of  the  kind  in  English."    An  character,  and  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of 

edition  of  *'  Thucydides,"  by  Richard  8hilleto,  literary  association,  are  a  second  series  of  Miss 

and  the  late  Prof.  Gonington's  Virgil,  have  Mitford^s  Letters,  and  "Memorials  of  a  Quiet 

unstinted  praise.  Life,"  by  Augustus  J.  G.  Hare. 

In  Fiction,  the  supply  is  enormous  in  quan*  In  Art,  Mr.  Ruskin's  "  Aratra  Pentelici : 
tity,  the  mass  indifferent  in  quality.  Every  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Sculpture,"  ex- 
thing  that  will  bear  exportation — and  some  hibit  him  somewhat  as  he  was  when  he  first 
that  won't — comes  across  the  Atlantic.  "Joshua  became  known  to  American  readers,  dealing 
Marvel,"  by  B.  L.  Farjeon,  was  thought  to  with  a  subject  he  has  studied,  and  on  which 
auspicate  the  revelation  of  a  new  master,  in  his  genius  for  expression  has  matter  to  com- 
succession  to  the  great  prose  poets  that  have  municate  that  is  not  unwortihy  of  such  a  me- 
receutly  passed  away.  Expectation  does  not  dium.  He  is  of  course  unable  to  refrain  from 
continue  at  the  first  pitch.  A  novelty  in  the  his  habitual  denunciatory  tone  on  things  in 
illustration  of  fiction  is  adopted  in  a  new  edi-  general.  His  "  Fors  Glavigera  "  essays  on  po- 
tion of  the  "Writings  and  Life  of  Gharlotte  litical  economy,  or  philosophy,  or  ethics,  or 
Bronte  "  and  her  sisters.  Instead  of  the  pic-  politics,  or  whatever  else  the  author  would  pre- 
torial  representation  of  characters  and  scenes,  fer  to  call  it,  addressed  to  the  working-ckss, 
the  volumes  are  to  be  illustrated  by  lahdscapo  are  not  likely  to  produce  any  effect  directly 
views  referred  to  in  them.  S.  Baring-Gould's  upon  the  class  appealed  to.  The  indifferent 
*^  Legends  of  Old  Testament  Gharaoters  "  part  of  his  audience,  that  is  to  say,  people  in 
obviously  comes  under  the  head  of  fiction,  general,  find  his  essays  more  amusing  than  in- 
t hough  the  difference  between  the  traditions  structive.  Mr.  Raskin  is  publishing  a  new 
of  the  Talmud  and  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  edition  of  his  works.  In  this  he  suppressed  a 
the  modem  romance  or  society  novel,  is  as  large  part  of  "Modem  Painters,"  the  first  of 
great  as  can  well  be  imagined.  his  published  books.    Bnt  the  expressed  desire 

But  the  product  of  History  and  Biography  of  many  of  his  old  admirers  to  possess  that 
is  specially  rich.  England  is  never  slack  to  work,  which  had  been  for  some  time  out  of 
commemorate  her  statesmen  and  heroes,  and  print,  induced  him  to  allow  a  reprint  of  it  in 
all  whose  memory  honors  the  nation.  Sup-  a  separate  form — the  revised  and  condensed 
plementary  volumes  of  the  Duke  of  Welling-  edition  being  the  exemplar  for  the  final  issue 
ton's  Dispatches  and  Gorrespondence  have  of  his  complete  works.  Sir  Gharles  L.  East- 
appeared,  making,  with  the  portions  before  lake's  "  History  of  the  Gothic  Revival "  is  one 
published,  a  large  bnt  very  valuable  mass  of  of  the  most  important  productions  of  the  year 
historical  material.  A  sixth  volume  of  Mr.  in  this  department.  "  Ghildren  in  Italian  and 
Spedding's  "  Life,  Gorrespondence,  and  Mis-  English  Design,"  by  Sydney  Golvin,  is  a  pleas- 
cellaaeous  Works  of  Bacon,"  carries  forward  ing  subject  finely  treated,  and  illustrated  by 
a  work  of  no  ordinary  value.  A  seventh  vol-  photographs  and  woodcuts.  "  Atheus  Photo- 
ume  will  complete  it.  A  new  volume  of  Mr.  granhed,"  by  W.  J.  Stillman,  commends  itself 
£.  A.  Freeman's  "  History  of  the  Norman  Gon-  to  tne  lovers  of  classical  architecture.  A  rare 
qaest,"  and  one  on  the  "  Growth  of  the  British  gift-book  of  more  than  temporary  interest  and 
Oonatitution,"  deserve  notice.  "The  Life  of  value  is  " Ghe£»-d'(Euvre  of  Art  and  Master- 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  "  worthily  commemorates  pieces  of  Engraving,  selected  f^om  the  Collec- 
one  of  England's  Indian  heroes.  A  serious  tion  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British 
Bifting  of  heroism  in  that  <]^uarter  is  made  in  Museum,  reproduced  in  Photography,"  by 
a  work  entitled  "  Empire  m  Asia,  How  we  Stephen  Thomson.  « 
Game  by  It,  A  Book  of  Gonfessions,"  by  W.  The  death  of  Lord  Lytton  (Edward  Bulwer) 
^.  Torrens,  M.  P.  Two  valuable  volumes  of  in  January  last,  was  the  occasion  of  disclosing 
essays  are  Mr.  E.  W.  Robertson's  "  Historical  the  authorship  of  "  The  Goming  Race,"  and 
Essays,"  and  "  Essays  on  Historical  Truth,"  of  "  The  Parisians,"  in  course  of  publication 
by  Andrew  Bisset.  "  History  of  British  Gom-  in  Blachoood's  McLgoMine,  It  will  be  remem- 
meroe  from  the  Gonclusion  of  the  Seven  Tears'  bered  that  Lord  Lytton  originally  published 
War  to  the  Present  Time,"  by  Prof.  Leoni  "The  Oaxtons"  anonymously.  like  Sir  Wal- 
Len,  has  been  well  received.  Two  volumes  ter  Scott,  he  made  repeated  attempts,  by  anon- 
ia  ^*  Ecclesiastical  Biography,"  of  more  than  ymous  publications,  to  divert  the  public  with 
ordinary  merit,  have  appeared,  "  St.  Ghrys-  the  idea  of  the  advent  of  a  new  candidate  for 
ostom:  his  Life  and  Times,"  by  W.  R.  \V.  popular  favor  as  a  novelist.  His  last  anonyms 
Stephens,  M.  A.,  and  "  The  Life  and  Labors  of  had  been  for  the  time  successful  concealments. 
St.  Thomas,  of  Aouin,"  by  tiie  Very  Rev.  Roger  It  is  also  stated  that  be  left  another  work  of 
Beds  Vaughan,  G.  S.  B.  Mr.  Elwin's  "Life  fiction  complete  or  nearly  so.  He  was  a  literary 
and  Correspondence  of  Alexander  Pope  "  has  artist  of  great  talent  and  of  remarkable  versa- 
reached  its  eighth  volume.  Most  readers  think  tllity,  quick  to  discern  and  ingenious  to  gratify 
there  is  "  somewhat  too  much "  of  it.  The  the  successive  phases  of  public  taste,  but  giv- 
memoirs  of  Baron  Stockmar  revealed  a  char-  ing  doubtful  promise  of  permanent  fame. 
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LITERATURE,  OoNTiWEirrAL,  m  1872.  The  toucheg  upon  a  question  which  is  always  warmly 

movements  in  Oontinental  Literature,  in  1872,  discussed.     *'  L'£tat  ct  r£glise,**  by  Ernest 

will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts  from  Allard,  gives  a  curious  history  of  the  relations 

the  correspondence  of  the  London  Athenaum:  between  these  two  powers  in  Earope,  bnt  es- 

Belgiuh. — The  Franco-German  War,  1870-  pecially  in  Belgium,  down  to  the  present  dar. 
'7l,  has  turned  public  attention  in  Belgium  The  author  pronounces  in  favor  of  the  absolotd 
to  two  great  problems — ^popular  education  and  separation  of  the  two,  and  insists  upon  the 
national  defence.  They  fill  the  columns  in  the  necessity  of  abrogating  those  of  the  decrees  of 
newspapers,  they  are  Asoussed  in  public  meet-  Napoleon  L  which  are  contrary  to  the  Bel- 
ings,  and  give  rise  to  innumerable  essays,  gian  Constitution  of  IbSl. 
pamphlets,  and  writings  of  every  kind.  The  A  curious  and  original  work  has  been  writ- 
publications  of  the  past  year  are  naturally  ten  by  J.  C.  Houzeau,  entitled  *^£tude8  sur 
colored  by  these  absorbing  interests.  We  les  Facnlt^s  Mentales  des  Animaux  compares 
have  a  series  of  books  on  military  subjects,  il  celles  de  rHomme.**'  The  author  deals  in 
which  Muquardt  (Henry  Merzbach)  has  made  turn  with  the  automaton,  the  intelligent  being, 
his  spSeialite,  Among  ttie  most  remarkable  and  the  sociable  being.  These  two  volames 
may  be  mentioned  ^^  Oommentaires  sur  la  constitute  a  study  of  comparative  psycholo[?r. 
Guerre,  1870-'71,"  with  maps  and  plans,  by  The  subject  treated  upon  is  exactly  that  of  Mr. 
Ms^or  Van  de  Velde;  "La  Fortification  d  Darwin*srecent  work,  "The  Expression  of  the 
Fosses  Sees  "  (with  an  atlas),  by  Colonel  Alexis  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals.^'  "  Le  Syst^me 
Brialmont ;  "Des  Chemins  de  Fer  en  Temps  Penitentiaire,^*  by  August  Yisschers,  is  an 
de  Guerre  "  (second  edition),  by  Captain  A.  de  account  of  the  construction  of  the  Muison  de 
Formanolr ;  the  "  Bombardment  et  la  Fortifi-  Force,  at  Ghent,  erected  by  order  of  the  Flem- 
cation  Modeme,'*  by  Captain  Piron;  and  the  ish  States  in  1771.  It  notices  all  the  different 
"  Souvenir  de  la  Guerre  Franco- Allemande  au  kinds  of  prison  discipline  attempted  in  this 
Point  de  Vue  Chirnrgical,"  by  Dr.  Henry  van  excellent  prison  down  to  the  year  1872.  A 
Holsbeek.  most  noticeable  work  roust  be  especially  men- 

Among  the  publications  relating  to  ednca-  tioned,  "  M^moire  sur  les  Causes  des  Effets 

tion,  the  small  but  interesting  work  by  Charles  Bienfaisants,  et  sur   les    Causes   des  Effets 

Bills  may  be  mentioned,  "  Une  Excursion  Sco-  Nuisibles,  des  Boissons  Alcooliques,"  by  F. 

laire  &  Londres.''    The  author  explains  the  Haeck.  The  author  treats  this  question  broadlj, 

method  of  popular  instruction  adopted  in  Eng-  and  believes  he  has  found  a  chemical  method 

land,  and  gives  the  history  of  opinion  on  the  of  eliminating  all  the  noxious  elements  from 

subject  of  education.    The  Educational  League,  alcoholic  drinks  without  depriving  them  of  any 

a  powerful  association,  started  for  the  purpose  of  their  virtues. 

of  enforcing  obligatory  secular  education,  has  Coming  to  the  domain  of  philosophy,  «e 

published  the  prospectus  of  an  organization  of  have  to  make  mention  of  "  Les  Commande- 

education  on  this  principle.    This  prospectus,  ments  de  PHumanit^,'*  by  G.  Biberghein,  Pro- 

the  work  of  several  persons  distinguished  by  fessor  in  the  University  of  Brussels.    It  is  a 

their  special  knowledge  of  the  subject,  is  en-  little  catechism  of  general  morals,  after  the 

riched  by  an  appendix  and  notes.    M.  £mile  manner  of  Krause.    The  author  places  himself 

de  Laveleye  has  written  a  work  upon  this  on  the  outside  of  all  revealed  religion,  and 

same  question,  entitled  "  L^Instrnction  du  Pen-  traces  a  succinct  code  of  morality,  which  is 

ple,^'  which  contains  official  information  on  binding  upon  all  men,  whether  they  are  free- 

the  present  state  of  education  in  various  civ-  thinkers  or  orthodox  believers.    We  must  also 

ilized  countries.  mention  a  discourse  by  M.  Looman,  Rector  of 

As  regards  belles-lettres  not  much  has  been  the  University  at  Li^e,  upon  "  La  Libert^ 

done.    The  "  Fables "  of  the  late  Mar6chal,  dans  la  Vie  Morale."    lie  passes  in  rapid  re- 

with  a  "  Study  '*  upon  this  form  of  instruction,  view  the  theories  of  the  anti-spiritualists,  and 

by  A.  Pichard,  and  a  biography  of  the  author,  refutes  them. 

by  Prof.  Le  Roy,  introduce  us  to  an  agreeable  In  the  field  of  literary  history  we  have  to 

and  original  author.    The  poem    "  L^Ann6e  mention  the  last  four  volumes,  fourteenth  to 

Sanglante"   (1870-'71)    contains  some  vivid  seventeenth,  of  "  Les  Chroniques  de  Froissart" 

and  energetic  verses.    £mile  Leclerq  has  pub-  edited  with  so  much  judgment  and  learning  by 

lished  an  interesting  novel,  called  "  Maison  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove.    We  may  remark  by 

Trancpille  "  ("Quiet  House  ").   Another  clever  the  way  that  the  seventeenth  volume  contains 

novelist,  Charles  de  Coster,  has  written  "  Le  a  hitherto  unpublished   frafi^ment,  in  which 

Voyage  de  Noces,"  a  little  tale,  which  has  Froissart  himself  gives  us  the  abstract  of  bis 

caused  great  discussion,  and  had  no  less  sue-  chronicles. 

cess  than  the  delightful  "  Contes  Flamands,"  In  the  history  of  art,  a  curious  monojrraph 

which  first  made  his  reputation.    M.  Stecher,  has  been  written  by  Alph.  Wauters,  "  Sur  la 

Professor  at  the  University  of  Li^ge,  has  pro-  Vie  et  les  (Euvres  de  Hugo  van  der  Goes, ^' one 

nounced  an  oration  upon  the  Flemish  language,  of  the  most  original,  and  the  least  known 

and  the  utility  and  advantage  of  the  study  of  painters  of  the  Flemish  school  in  the  fifteenth 

it  to  Belgium.    It  is  a  remarkable  discourse,  century, 

and  has  excited  great  attention,  because  it  Judicial  literature  has  been  enriched  by  sev* 
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eral  good  works.  Prof.  F.  Laurent,  the  well-  of  speech  guaranteed  by  the  article  twenty- 
known  author  of  the  *^  Etudes  ear  FHistoire  three  of  the  constitution.  This  brings  the 
de  FHumanit^,"  continues  the  publication  author  to  the  examination  of  the  Flemish  movc- 
of  his  ^'Principes  de  Droit  Civil, ^^  which  is  ment,  its  past  history  and  future  prospects, 
distinguished  by  the  learning  and  independence  The  work  is  at  ODce  solid  and  entertaining,  and 
of  its  conclusions.  The  sixth  volume  treats  good  judges  consider  it  the  best  commentary 
especially  of  property  and  of  usufruct.  Another  on  the  Belgian  Constitution  which  can  be  put 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Ghent,  M.  Wael-  into  the  hands  of  the  working-classes, 
broeck,  has  published  a  good  ^^  Traits  des  Literary  history  has  produced  the  first  vol- 
Droits  de  PEnregistrement  et  de  Transcrip-  ume  of  *^  Letterkundige  Geschiedenis  van 
tions  pour  les  Mutations  entre  Vifs."  Vlaanderen  "    ("  Literary  History   of   Flan- 

In  the  exact  sciences  we  may  mention  first  ders^'),  by  C.  A.  Serrure,  giving  a  view  of  the 

"  Les  Annales  de  TObservatoire  Royal  de  Brux-  state  of  Flemish  and  French  literature  in  the 

elles^'  (tome  xxi.),  published  by  the  learned  province  of  Flanders  down  to  the  fifteenth 

editor,  Ad.  Quetelet,  who  has  also  brought  out  century. 

this  year  a  new  edition  of  his  **  Histoire  des  In  dramatic  literature,  several  good  works 

.  Sciences  Math^matiques  et  Physiques  chez  les  have  appeared ;    among  others,  a  bourgeois 

Beiges/'    Neither  can  we  omit  the  "  Tableau  drama  by  Van  de  Sande,  and  an  historical  play 

de  TAstronomie  dans  TH^misphdre  Austral  et  by  Willem  Geets,  entitled  '^  William  the  Fool 

dans  rinde,"  by  Edouard  Mailly — the  *^  Fonde-  of  Burgundy."    The  first  representation  of  this 

ments  d'une  G^om^trie   Sup6rieure  Cart^si-  piece  at  the  theatre  at  Halines  was  a  great 

enne,''  by  F.  Folie,  Administrator  of  the  Uni-  triumph  for  the  author.    It  is  laid  in  the  reign 

versity  of  Li^ge.    We  may  conclude  our  list  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 

with  the  pamphlet,  by  M.  J.  Graindorge,  upon  the  most  original  character  is  that  of  the 

'^  L'lnt^gration  des  £quation8  M^caniques  '^ —  princess  jester,  which  reminds  one  of  the  Tri- 

the  short  works  of  the  Pro&.  DelboBuf  and  Pla-  boulet  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,    The  repertoire  of 

lean,  upon  "  La  Mesure  des  Sensations  Phy-  the  Flemish  lyrical  drama  has  been  enriched 

siques/'and  the  interesting  biographical  study,  this  year  by  an  opera,  the  work  of  Miry,  the 

by  Prof.  Yanlair,  upon  **  Spring,  sa  Yie  et  sea  composer  of  Ghent,  and  entitled  *'*'  The  Poet 

Travaux."  and  his  Dream."    The  libretto  was  written  by 

As  the  Flemish  language  addresses  itself  Hendrik  Conscience,  the  novelist.  This  work 
more  especially  to  the  working-classes,  it  is  is  spoken  of  as  intended  to  inaugurate  the 
principally  works  of  ima^nation  which  are  opening  of  the  splendid  theatre  at  Antwerp, 
written  in  that  tongue.  Hendrik  Conscience  which  the  communal  administration  has  just 
has  published  a  series  of  seven  stories.  Thev  erected  there,  in  honor  of  the  dramatic  muse 
are  simple  and  touching,  and  depict  Flemish  of  Flanders.  The  Director  of  the  Musical 
manners  as  he  alone  knows  how  to  paint  them.  Academy,  at  Antwerp,  Piete  Benoit,  has  put 
Another  prose  writer  of  talent,  D.  Sleeckx,  has  tlie  finishing  stroke  to  an  opera,  ^^  War,"  found- 
written  several  tales,  among  which  an  histori-  ed  upon  a  Flemish  poem  by  Jan  van  Beers, 
cal  roniianoe,  called  '^  Hildegonde,"  has  at-  These  are  the  two  important  events  in  the 
tracted  much  notice.  The  subject  is  taken  musical  world  of  Flanders,  and  they  are  inti- 
irom  the  history  of  the  Low  Countries  toward  mately  connected  with  those  of  the  literary 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Flemish  world. 

literature  is  rich  in  novels ;  it  is  the  form  of  In  history  we  may  mention  ^'  De  Geschiede- 

literature  which  finds  the  greatest  response  in  nis  van  Lier  "  (^^  History  of  Lier  "),  by  Antoon 

the  heart  of  this  simple  and  in  general  but  Berzmann,  already  favorably  known  as  a  writer 

little-developed  people.    The  poet,  Jan  van  of  romances  full  of  humor  and  character.    It 

Beers,  who,  after  Conscience,  is  the  most  popu-  is  an  elaborate  monograph,  which,  beginning 

lar  of  Flemish  authors,  has  this  year  published  with  the  story  of  a  little  town  in  the  province 

a  magnificent  edition  of  his  complete  works,  of  Antwerp,  goes  on  to  trace  in  an  original 

They  are  marked  by  truth  and  vigor  of  senti-  manner  the  history  of  all  Belgium.    The  re- 

ment,  and  by  picturesque  simplicity  of  the  de-  ligious  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 

scription  both  of  life  and  natural  scenery.  Jan  unlucky  attempts   at  reform  by  the  philo- 

van  Beers  is  very  popular,  not  only  in  Belgium,  sophical  emperor,  Joseph  IL,  are  well  and 

but  also  in  Holland.  amusingly  treated.    Ferdinand  van  der  Haeg- 

The  "  Willems-Fonds"  has  this  year  issued  hen,  the  librarian  of  the  University  of  Ghent, 

a  series  of  popular  works,  among  which  may  has  at  length  published  the  first  volume  of 

be  especially  noticed  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Van  die  Beroerlicke  Tyden  in  die  Nederiaii- 

"  Voordrachten  over  de  Grondsret,"  a  colleo-  den  en  voomamelyk  in  Ghendt "  ("  Troubles 

Mon  of  the  reports  of  the  lectures  on  the  Bel-  of  Ghent  and  of  the  Low  Countries  "),  from 

gian  Constitution,  by  the  journalist  of  Ghent,  1566  to  1568,  by  Marcus  van  Vaemewyck,  the 

Rolin-Jaequemyns.    He  passes  in  review  the  chronicler  of  Ghent  in  the  sixteenth  century, 

different  privileges  proclaimed  by  the  funda-  This  book  will  make  a  sensation,  as  it  brings 

mental  law  of  Belginm,  and  he  treats  especially  to  light  an  unpublished  manuscript,  which 

of  the  right  of  combination  as  it  regards  the  contains  a  sort  of  journal,  written  with  an  im- 

societies  of  working-men,  and  also  the  liberty  partial  naivete^  by  the  Catholic,  Vaemewyck 
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during  the  worst  period  of  the  religions  troubles  Peter  Palladins,  from  the  Reformstion  time; 

in  Flanders.    It  is  a  new  and  important  source  and  a  ^*  Danish  Dictionarj/'  compiled  witb  a 

of  information  npon*  that  most  controverted  view  to  establishing  fixed  rales  for  the  highlr- 

point  of  history,  tne  troubles  of  the  Low  Coun-  vacillating  orthography  of  the  language.   U. 

tries  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Rink,  a  previously  well-known  authority  on 

Denmabk. — ^The  literature  of  the  past  year  Greenland  affairs,  has  edited  a  collection  of 

is  less  remarkable  for  its  extent  than  for  the  Esquimaux  legends  which  have  attracted  at- 

germs  of  future  activity  which   the  twelve  tention.    From  Andersen  we  have ''^  Tales  and 

months  have   revealed,   and    the   indication  Stories "  and  ^*  New  Tales  and  Stories." 

these  germs  have  given  of  the  possible  future  The  belles-lettres  have  received  an  addition 

of  Danish  literature.  in  two  novels  from  the  greatest  writers  of  fie- 

The  death  of  the  great  psalmist  and  ecclesi-  tion  in  Denmark,  "  The  Nordby  Family,"  bv 

astical  party  leader,  the  titular  bishop,  Grundt-  H.  F.  Ewald,  and  the  "  Bride  from  Rorvig,'' 

vig,  in  September  last,  when  nearly  ninety,  by  Vilh.  BergsOe. 

was  an  event  of  no  ordinary  moment.     The  The  excellent  Museum  of  Northern  Antiqai- 

name  of  this  prolific  writer   means,  in  the  ties  and  the  Ethnographical   Museum   have 

North,  spiritual  revival  in  the  church  and  ref-  won  great  popularity  for  the  science  of  arehse- 

ormation  in  the  school,  especially  in  elemen-  ology  here,    besides  the  ordinary  periodical 

tary  education.     The   movement   which  he  publications  of  the  chief  representative  body 

started  is  designated  by  the  somewhat  vague  of  this  science,  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern 

term  ^'  Grundtviglanismus,"  and  is  still  young.  Antiquaries,  I  may  mention  Madsen's  valuable 

It  is  reserved  for  the  future  to  reveal  what  di-  work,  ^*  Illustrations  of  Danish    Antiqcities 

rection  it  may  take,  and  especially  how  far  and  Monuments,'*  of  which  the  twenty-fifth 

the  foundation  laid  by  the  author  will  prove  part  has  now  been  published, 

able  to  support  the  superstructure  that  is  rls-  In  natural  science,  besides  the  periodical 

ing.    His  adherents  have  issued  some  publica-  literature,  there  is  only  one  independent  work 

tions  of  note,  e.  g.,  another  volume  of  Prof,  of  merit  to  mention,  namely,  Orsted's  "  Con- 

Hammerich's  Church  History,  and  a  new  edi-  tribntions  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Oak  Fam- 

tion  of  the  Muratorian  Oanon,  with  notes,  by  ily.'' 

Bishop  Kirkegaard.  Among  philosophical  works,  of  which  sev- 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  Grnndtvigian,  Old  eral  have  appeared  this  year,  ^^  The  I^iloso- 

Lutheran,  or  orthodox  theological  tendency,  pliy  in  Germany  since  the  Days  of  Hegel,**  bj 

is  the  new  rationalism.    A  gifted  young  author,  H5ffding;    ^*  Humanity  and  Christendom  in 

Brandes,  strongly  imbued  with  the  principles  their  Historical  Development :  A  Representa- 

of  this  school,  lately  wrote  a  work  called  "The  tion  of  the  Philosophy  of  History,"  by  H. 

Main  Currents  of  the  Literatures  of  the  Nine-  Scharling;   and  "The  Laws  of  history:  sn 

teenth  Century,"  in  which,  as  weU  as  in  some  Historlco-Philosophical  Inquiry,"  by  0.  Ras- 

lectnres  at  the  university,  he  rather  severely  ders,  are  worthy  of  notice, 

censured  Danish  literature  for  its  want  of  in-  Statistical  science  is  admirably  represented 

dependence  and  originality.    Our  authors  re-  in  the  "  Court  and  State  Oslendar,  published 

sented  the  affront,  and  the  University  has  for-  by  Trap,  secretary  of  the  King's  Oabiftet,  wd 

borne  appointing  him  to  a  post  of  "Docent "  edited  by  Erichsen,  ehef  de  bureau  in  the  Fi- 

in  rosthetics  for  which  he  was  a  candidate.  nance  Ministry.    A  great  deal  of  statistical 

In  history  we  have,  fW)m  the  pen  of  V.  matter  has  emanated  from  the  Statistical  Bn- 
Schmidt,  the  first  volume  of  what  promises  to  reau,  which  is  of  the  highest  value  for  the 
be  an  interesting  work  on  ancient  history,  statesman,  the  public  deputy,  and  the  student 
although  founded  on  the  researches  of  others,  of  national  economy. 
"The  Ancient  History  of  Assyria  and  Egypt."  In  Oriental  philology  I  have  only  one  work 
In  military  history  we  have  a  treatise  by  Sa-  to  mention,  namely,  "  Ten  Jatakas:  theOrigi- 
rauw,  on  "The  War  between  France  and  Ger-  nal  Pali  Text,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes," 
many,"  and  one  by  another  Danish  officer,  on  by  the  very  able  linguist,  FausbdH,  of  the 
"  The  Fight  for  Metz,"  1870.  Then  we  have  University  Library  here, 
a  popular  history,  with  1,000  illustrations,  of  Lastly,  I  would  call  attention  to  agreatbib- 
the  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  The  completion  liographical  work,  "  Bibliotheoa  Dsmica ;  or, 
of  the  late  Prof.  Allen's  important  work,  a  Systematic  Catalogue  of  the  Danish  Lit^ra- 
"  The  History  of  the  Three  Northern  King-  ture  from  1482,  when  the  first  Danish  Book 
doms,"  1497-1536,  has  been  wisely  committed  was  printed,  till  1830."  Properly  speaking, 
by  the  university  to  the  greatest  living  histo-  only  such  books  find  place  in  the  volnme  as 
rian  in  Denmark,  P.  Mtlller,  and  the  first  part  are  found  in  the  three  great  libraries,  the  Royal, 
of  the  fourth  volume  has  appeared  within  the  the  University,  and  Karen  Brahe'a,  in  Odenw, 
year.  one  well  stocked  with  old  works.    In  "  Biblio- 

In  folk-lore  and  Danish  philosophy  I  may  theca  Danica''  are   included,  besides  Danish 

mention,  first,  three  publications  from  the  pen  books  proper,  the  Literature  of  Sleswick  (but 

of  the  learned  Svend  Grundtvig,  a  new  part  not  of  Holstein),  the  Norwegian  up  to  18U, 

of  his  great  collection  of   "  Denmark's   Old  the  Icelandic  and  that  of  the  colonies,  as  tpoII 

Ballads ;  "  "  The  Visitation-book  "  of  Bishop  as  translations  of  works  in  these  literatures 
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into  a  foreign  idiom.    This  work,  which  is  one  the  North.    About  and  the  Alsacians  write  a 

of  vast  bibliographical  importance,  owes  its  kind  of  Alsacian  French.    The  Paris  slang 

origin  to  the  head  librarian  of  the  Royal  Li-  forms  a  great  item  in  the  Figaro  and  GauloU^ 

brary  here,  Chr.  Brauns,  and  is  edited  nnder  bnt  more  especially  and  powerfully  in  the  Vie 

his  supervision.    The  first  part,  of  696  ool-  Parinenne^  the  modish  Kladderadatsch  of  our 

umns,  comprises  theology  only,  with  a  system-  French  capital.    Any  man,  German-bred  or 

atic  table  of  contents,  but  an  index  of  names  is  Saxon-bred,  Englishman  or  Scotchman,  who 

wanting.  can  read  currently  and  understand  thoroughly 

Fbangb. — The  literary  results  of  the  last  the  Vie  Parisienne^  is  a  Parisian  born,  or  de- 
year  are  unsatisfactory,  sterile^  and  unattrac-  serves  to  be  so.  Even  the  savants  and  philoso- 
tiva.  No  new  men  of  talent  arise.  The  old  phers  begin  to  adopt  &  patois  of  their  own. 
pens  have  been  scribbling,  plying  their  old  I  went  to  see  the  other  day,  at  our  Fran^ais, 
trade,  unheeded  by  the  public,  whose  heart  the  revival  of  some  che/s-eTamwey  gema  of  out 
and  mind  have  been  engrossed  by  Versailles,  older  school.  The  performers  were  young  and 
Thiers,  the  Paete  de  Bordeaux^  the  Proposition  clever.  Some  of  them,  namely,  Monnet-Sul- 
Eivetf  the  Centre- Gauehey  Oontre-Droit^  and  ley,  energetic,  and  sculptural.  The  utterance 
their  ramifications,  modifications,  contradic-  good;  acting  excellent.  Although  all  went 
tions,  wars,  reconciliations,  and  tergiversa-  exceedingly  well,  the  heart  of  the  public  was 
tions  of  all  kinds.    We  call  that  politics.  untouched.     *^  Near  me  sat "  (so  speaks  one 

Many  booksellers  have  disappeared :  bank-  of  our  contemporaries)  ^*  a  dozen  gentlemen, 

ruptcy  has  struck  down  the  firms  of  Lacroix  of  about  thirty  or  above  that  age,  all  men  of 

&  Co.  and  Amyot.    Some  of  the  best  houses  good  breeding,  something  like  a  deputation 

are  tottering ;  the  French  Academy  is  silent  from  the  Jockey  Club.    They  remained  quiet, 

— ^a  good  old  girl,   who  has  played  strange  attentively  listening,  respectfully  looking  at 

pranks,  feels  ashamed,  abashed,  shuts  herself  the  sacred  play.     By-and-by  they  began  to 

up,  conceals  from  all  eyes  her  last  choices,  and  yawn;  some  dozed  a  little,  others  fumbled  into 

does  not  know  what  to  do,  having  been  igno-  their  pockets.    Some  one  tlien  exclaimed,  ^It 

luinionaly  treated  by  Bishop  Dupanloup.  who  wants  breadth  I '  and  another, '  Really  Andro- 

spumed  her,  and  by  the  public,  whom  H.  Oli-  mache  plays  too  much  witli  the  corpse  I '    The 

vier^s  admission  scandalised.  latter  being  weary  of  the  sentimental  coquetry 

The  present  stage  is,  for  French  literature  of  the  Greek  widow,  the  former  of  the  narrow 

as  well  as  for  French  society,  a  halt,  a  repose,  compass  into  which  Racine^s  plot  is  com- 

a  void,  if  you  please — ^a  place  for  us  to  pause,  pressed.^'    Neither  of  them  felt  the  fine  points, 

to  look  around,  and  take  heart  and  breath,  the  depth,  and  the  sweet  cadences.  Yes,gentle- 

and  gird  our  loins  for  a  new  journey  and  a  men,  Kacine  wants  breadth ;  you  are  too  broad 

firesh  evolution  of  our  mental  life  and  literary  for  him,  he  too  delicate  and  refined  for  you. 

strength.  Breadth  he  never  sought;  he  wrote  for  his 

A  man  of  wit  and  learning,  of  the  name  of  little  circle  of  heavx  esprits  and  heavx  sei- 
Martin  (a  name  .as  common  in  France  as  gneurs^  whom  he  took  to  be  the  whole  world. 
Schultz  in  Germany  and  Smith  in  England),  He  did  not  write  for  you,  who  call  yourselves 
has  been  at  the  pains  of  making  a  bundle  of  aristocrats,  and  are  in  reality  no  such  thing, 
all  the  barbarisms,  solecisms,  and  untowai'd  or  Aristophanes  wrote  cynical,  half-naked,  half- 
illicit  modes  of  spelling  and  writing,  which  tipsy  comedies,  to  please  his  fellow  Athenians, 
are  to  be  met  with  incur  books,  journals,  etc.,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  go  about  in  the 
of  the  day.  His  publication,  which  appears  same  Bacchanalian,  indecent  predicament, 
weekly,  has  for  its  title  Va^elas^s  Messenger.  Never  think  of  pulling  violently  off  any 
Vaugelas  was  a  Savoyard  of  yore,  a  kind  of  drama  from  its  parent  stem,  public  opinions 
French  Person  in  his  day,  an  austere  and  in-  and  manners,  whence  it  draws  its  very  nour- 
exorable  judge  of  verbal  niceties.    M.  Martin  ishment  and  life. 

Vaugelas  follows  the  track  of  the  older  one.  Sardou  now  reigns.  He  has  overstepped 
Any  foreigner  desirous  to  know  exactly  the  even  Dumas^Z^.  He  is  the  undoubted  succes- 
present  state  of  our  most  difBoult  and  peculiarly  sor  of  Scribe,  and  a  universal  favorite.  More 
intricate  language,  must  read  the  Vaugelas^s  satirical,  personal,  and  vindictive  than  Scribe, 
Messenger,  where  every  new  batch  of  provin-  less  dry  and  philosophically  inclined  than  Du- 
cial  terms,  incorrect  expressions,  vulgarisms,  mas,  he  perfectly  chimes  in  with  the  humors 
slang  words,  and  grammatical-  impurities,  and  of  the  day.  Sardou  is  intentionally  eccentric, 
aU  blunders  into  which  the  fashionable  writ-  fantastical,  and  delicate.  The  difference  be- 
ers of  the  moment  may  have  fallen,  are  regu-  tween  him  and  Scribe  is  the  same  as  between 
larly  noted  down,  and  ascribed  to  the  delin-  some  ruse  commercial  traveller  amusing  his 
quent.  It  is  a  most  i»rodigious  crop.  Acade-  table  WMte,  with  ready  wit  and  fun  of  indif- 
micinns,  the  natural  tutors  and  overseers  of  ferent  kind,  and  the  high-bred  young  fellow, 
the  idiom  and  style,  are  contributors  to  that  with  exuberant  spirits,  who  does  not  care 
budget  in  large  proportions.  Novelists  of  no-  much  about  restraint  or  hon  goiltj  Sardou,  son 
toriety  and  tdent  introduce  into  the  vemacu-  to  a  Southern  lourgeios,  a  land-owner  and 
lar  French  of  Rabelais,  Molidre,  and  Voltaire,  spiritist  of  the  environs  of  Cannes,  passes,  too, 
the  dialectic  peculiarities  of  the  South  and  of  for  a  believer  in  tables  toumantes  and  rappings; 
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does  not  discredit  the  popular  ramor  about  his  '*  Documents  on  MoliSre's  Life/'  and  Foumier'g 

devilrj,  and  very  probably  laughs  in  his  sleeve,  numerous  little  books  on  our  old  authors,  on- 

His  talent  was  something  in  common  with  joy  a  kind  of  restricted  but  desirable  popu- 

your  witty  old  Congreve,  our  Dufresny,  and  larity.    They  interest;  thejr  seem  a  relief  after 

the  Venetian  Gozzi,  a  man  of  mark  evidently,  so  many  over-colored,  over-stretched  cancan 

What  was  legerdemain  and  esoamotage  with  tures  of  fancy,  satire,  eloquence,  and  wit:  so 

Scribe,  became  more  subtle  and  scientific  in  that  the  chasm  between  imagination  and  fact^ 

Sardou.    He  has  mysterious  traps  and  hidden  between  reason  and  fancy,  widens  every  day. 
means  of  preparing  a  surprise  for  his  audience.        Excellent  editions  of  Dante,  Quevedo,  Cer- 

Gondinet,  MeUhao,  Hal6vy,  Pailleron,  the  vantes,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  etc,  with  corn- 
rivals  of  Sardou,  are  not  without  merit.  Gon-  mentaries,  various  readings,  notes,  and  rectifi- 
dinet  has  hon  ton  and  a  gracious  delicacy,  cations,  are  being  published  at  Madrid,  Flor- 
Meilhac  a  keen,  ingenious  vein,  Hal^vy  is  a  ence,  Vienna,  London,  etc.  But  nothing  in 
most  facetious  and  happy  caricaturist,  and  that  way  can  be  compared  to  the  admirable 
Pailleron  knows  how  to  wield  the  heaviest  collection  of  our  classics  printed  by  the  Maison 
dramatic  weapons.  His  dramatic  vein  is  rather  Hachette,  under  the  surveyorship  of  M.  Ad(^ph« 
akin  to  your  older  dramatists*  genius — ^men  Begnier.  The  last  instalment,  the  **  Mdmoires 
who  wrote  "  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness''  de  Ret2^''  edited  by  M.  FeiUet,  is  a  model  of 
and  ^^  Oronooko."    Like  them,  he  has  fire,  good  editorship. 

moral  intentions,  a  crude  and  incoherent  sense        If  accuracy  of  detail,  exact  eruditiiMi,  and 

of  reality  and  passion  in  humber  and  middle  strict  verification  of  dates,  receive  now  mort 

life.    However,  in  every  dramatic  essay  of  the  applause  and  are  more  generally  honored  than 

last  twelve  months  there  is  a  visible  lassitude,  are  brilliancy  of  fancy,  flow  of  eloquence,  or 

an  uncertain  and  unsteady  handling,  as  if  the  fertility  of  wit,  the  source  of  that  preference 

authors  did  not  exactly  know  what  to  do  and  awarded  to  the  most  arid  and  untoward  part 

what  to  think.    The  most  decided  success  of  of  the  intellectual  field  is  to  be  sought  in  tbe 

the  whole  year  has  been  an  archaBological  tour-  utter  disdain  with  which,  for  some  ten  or  fif- 

de-forcey  the  revival  of  Pathelin's  farce,  which  teen  years,  historic  truth  and  real  facts  have 

M.  Fournier  has  very  prettily  modernized,  and  been  handled  by  our  most  celebrated  wits^ 

where  Got  plays  admirably  well.  Jules  Janin,  Lamartine,  Victor  Hngo^  Gantier, 

We  grow  archeologlcal,  statistical,  positive^  Capefigue,  etc. 
much  unlike  our  forefathers.  I  do  not  com-  GebmjlSy. — ^The  war  of  1870,  which  brought 
plain  of  that.  The  better  and  best  books  of  into  being  a  politlotdly  united  Germany,  lias 
the  season,  Taine's  *^  Notes  on  Kngland,"  for  had  as  little  effect  upon  letters  as  the  war  of 
instance,  or  Maxime  du  Camp's  *^  Paris,  its  1866,  which  broke  a  political  bond  of  union 
Functions  and  Organisms,''  have  something  between  all  German  races  that  had  long  been 
about  them  that  is  un-French — northern,  ana-  rotten,  but  did  not  destroy  the  literary  unity 
lytical,  matter-of-fiact,  thoughtful — quite  alien  which  links  together  the  Germans  who  form 
to  old  Rousseau's  fiery  rhetoric  or  Voltaire's  the  "  New  Empire,"  and  the  separate  races 
flippant  causticity.  .In  France  now,  as  in  Italy  which  inhabit  Sakburg,  the  Tyrol,  Autftri^ 
and  Spain,  a  graduid  change  is  going  on,  un-  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  German  Bohemia.  So 
perceived  and  slow,  from  the  old  formulas  and  far  as  literature  is  concenaed,  the  Germans 
hypotheses  of  the  Latin  races  to  the  deeper  form  after  Sedan,  as  after  Sadowa,  one  nndi- 
sphere  of  science,  inquiry,  and  truth.  Oavour  vided  nation.  The  most  important  place  in 
was  half-English,  half-  French;  Jovellanos,  the  roll  of  this  year's  literature  is  filled  by  an 
Manzoni,  Azeglio,  Tooqueville,  Thierry,  hidf-  Austrian,  a  typical  Viennese.  The  strangest 
English  too,  leaned  toward  strict  investigation,  circumstance  is  that,  although  for  many  years  ' 
a  severe  search  after  truth,  and  gave  a  prefer*  before  his  death  regarded  as  doad,  he  has,  at 
ence  to  facts  over  formulas.  Phraseology  is  no  least  out  of  his  native  country,  only  begun  to 
longer  the  essential  and  unique  quality  required  live  since  his  death.  About  twelvemonths 
in  an  author.  Men  like  ThSophile  Gautier,  ago,  Franz  GriUparzer  expired  in  his  eighty- 
more  sensuous  than  reflective,  or  like  Scribe,  first  year,  almost  overwhelmed  with  tokens  of 
more  clever  than  real,  are  quite  at  a  discount  honor,  which,  long  withheld,  had  at  last  been 
The  spirit  of  the  age,  even  in  France,  grows  showered  upon  him.  The  well-known  proph- 
inquisitive.  The  intelligent  few  who  can  fur-  ecy  of  Lord  Byron,  that  the  world  would  have 
ther  those  ends,  and  satisfy  such  wants — few  to  learn  to  pronounce  his  unpronounoeable 
indeed,  among  us  Frenchmen,  but  effective —  name,  has  at  length  been  fully  fuMlied.  The 
become  the  secret  leaders  of  the  intellectual  world  till  lately  knew  him  only  as  a  writer  for 
march.  Even  if  they  show  themselves  deficient  the  stage,  and,  even  in  that  capacity,  ehiefly 
in  purity  of  language,  elegance  of  style,  origi-  from  the  most  severely  impugned  of  his  works, 
nality,  color,  and  grace,  they  find  favor  and  "  Die  Ahnfrau,"  and  firom  the  one-sided  and 
ready  acceptance.  Let  the  book  be  as  ill-writ-  fragmentary  notices  contained  in  the  histories 
ten  as  can  be,  if  there  is  solid  stuff  in  it,  many  of  literature.  Now  it  has  been  surprised  by 
readers  will  praise  it — ^it  will  be  eagerly  sought  the  publication  of  a  series  of  dramas  \rhich 
for.  Books  of  a  prods  verbal  kind,  with  dry  had  remained  in  his  desk^  of  numerous  lyrical 
ciphers,  documents,  raw  and  crude  like  Sonli6^s  and  gnomic  poems,  of  prose  works,  partly 
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tales,  partly  criticisms,  bnt  especially  of  bis  great  German  religions  war,  m  which  almost 

autobiography.    The  complete  edition  of  his  the  only  connecting  link  is  Rodolph  IL,  a 

works  which,  at  bis  special  request,  was  issued  character  the  dcliceaticn  of  which  wds,  to 

after  his  death,  by  the  firm  of  Ootta,  the  pub-  Grillparzer,  a  labor  of  love.    This  extraordi- 

lishers  of  G'oethe  and  Schiller,  is  in  ten  vol-  nary  saint,  who  shut  himself  up  in  his  obser- 

nmes.    The  greater  part  of  the  first  and  sixth  yatory,  his  library,  his  museum,  and,  for  a 

volumes,  and  the  whole  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  change,  sometimes  in  his  stable,  because  he 

ninth,  aad  tenth,  consist  of  matter  hitherto  felt  himself  too  weak  to  resist  the  innovating 

unprinted.     Besides    his    tragedies    already  spirit  he  detested,  becomes  in  the  play  the 

known,  "  The  Ancestress  "  ("  Die  Ahnfrau  "),  representative  of  the  dramatist,  who  attributes 

1817,  which  established  his  reputation  as  a  to  Rodolph  his  own  individuality  down  to  the 

^* Schicksalstragdde ;  "  **The  Sappho"  (1818),  smallest  detail,  his  sUence,  his  surliness,  even 

which  led  Byron  to  utter  the  prophecy  I  have  his  partiality  for  Lope  de  Vega.   To  be  unable 

mentioned;    and   the  trilogy,  "The    Golden  to  go  either  with  or  against  his  time,  was  Ro- 

Fleeoe,"thethirdpart  of  which,  the*' Medea,"  dolph's  tragic  fate,  and  it  was  also  Grillpar- 

ts  one  of  Grillparzer's  most  remarkable  writ-  £ers  own.    It  hindered  him  from  giving  an 

ings ;  the  historico-patriotio  plays,  "  King  Ot-  unqualified  adherence  to  the  national  develop- 

tokar's  Fortune  and  End  "  (1826),  and  "  The  ment  of  the  German  nation ;  and  hindered  the 

True  Servant  of  his  Lord  "  (1828) ;  the  love-  nation  in  its  turn  from  fully  recognizing  his 

tragedy,   **  The  Billows  of  the  Sea  and  of  genius.    The  nation  has  certainly  to  atone  for 

Love;  "  the  libreUo  "Melusine,"  written  for  past  wrongs,  for  neglecting  one  of  its  noblest 

an  opera,  of  which  Beethoven  composed  the  and  most  gilled  spirits,  while  it  showered 

music,  bat    "  in   his  head  only ; "    and  the  honors  and  compliments  upon    far   inferior 

dramas  on  the  Spanish,  Grillparzer's  favorite  men.    Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 

model,  "The   Dream,    a   Lile"  (1884),  tmd  partly  shy,  partly  bitter  manner  in  which 

'^Woe  to  him  who  Lies;  "  there  are  the  frag-  Grillparzer  held  aloof  from  the  intellectual 

meuts  which   have    already   been   played—  arena  of  his  day,  contributed  to  this  result. 

"Esther,"  and  "Scipio  and  Hannibal" — and  That  he  knew  his  own  merits,  is  clear  from 

three  new    and   entire  dramas — "  Libussa,"  the  statement  which  he  makes  in  his  autobi- 

"  Ein  Bruderswist  im  Habsburg,"  and  **  The  ography,  a  book  well  worthy  of  attention,  that 

Jewess  of  Toledo."    The  subject  of  the  first  he  considers  his  plays  to  be  the  best  contribu- 

of  these  is  the  legendary  Amazonian  Princess  tions  to  the  drama  that  have  appeared  since 

of  Bohemia,  whose  hatred  of  the  other  sex  Schiller  and  Goethe. 

Clement  Brentano  has  commemorated  in  his  In  comparison  with  these  rich  accumula- 

rouiantic  drama  "  The  Foundling  of  Prague,"  tions,  the  results  of  sixty  years  of  Grillparzer's 

a  subject  treated  by  Grillparzer  not  in  the  con-  poetic  activity,  half  of  which  were  unknown 

fused,  hiBorre,  fantastic  fashion  of  the  ^*Mad  to  the  reading  public,  the  productions  which 

Clement,"  but  with  fine,  if  unequal,  psycho-  living  writers  have  published  during  the  year 

logical  skill  and  pathetic  power.    The  founda-  seem,  when  taken  smgly,  poor,  although  that 

tion  of  the  second  is  the  dispute  between  the  is  hardly  their  fault. 

high-spirited  but  irresolute  Emperor  Rodolph  Since  Paul  Heyse,  the  novelist  and  versifier 
II.,  and  his  equally  feeble  but  intriguing  par  esteellenee,  introduced  the  '*  Novel  in 
and  grasping  brother  Mathias,  the  conse-  Verse,"  this  cross  between  poetry  and  prose 
quenoes  of  which  helped  to  bring  on  the  Thirty  has  flourished  in  Germany.  Julius  Grosse,  a 
Years'  War.  The  subject  of  the  third  is  the  poet,  who  adheres  to  a  style  strictly  academic, 
rame  as  of  Lope  de  Vegans  *^  Las  Pazes  de  los  shows  himself  punctilious  about  purity  of 
Reyes  y  la  Judia  de  Toledo ; "  but  Grillparzer  classification  in  returning  to  the  simple  and 
has  infiased  into  his  play  a  mystical  element  suitable  title  ^^  Narrative  Poems."  The  Italian 
pecoliariy  his  own.  iTie  "  Brother's  Quarrel,"  Idyl,  "  The  Maid  of  Capri,"  is  particularly 
was  brought  upon  the  stage  of  his  native  city  noticeable  for  delineation  of  character  and 
immediately  after  his  death,  and  has  obtained  gorgeous  descriptions  of  Southern  scenery, 
a  popularity,  due  not  only  to  the  increased  At  home  and  abroad  these  ctriking  tales  will 
reverence  felt  for  the  writer,  but  to  its  own  secure  for  Grosse  a  sympathetic  circle  of  read- 
merits.  Grillparzer  set  a  great  store  upon  ers,  which  his  polished  bnt  frosty  plays  failed 
unity  and  simplicity  of  dramatic  action,  and  to  attract.  Next  to  these  tales  in  ethical  ear- 
on  that  x>oint  he  w:as  an  admirer  of  the  An-  nestness,  and  in  deep  and  passionate  feeling, 
cients  and  of  the  French ;  and  although,  ow-  stands  the  story  in  verse,  "  Emanuel  d'As- 
incf  to  his  residence  in  Vienna,  he  was  not  un-  torga,"  by  the  <5ountess  Wilhelmina  Wicken- 
inflnenced  by  the  Romantic  school  and  the  burg,  nSe  Countess  Almdsy,  a  lady  whose 
Bchlegels,  to  whom  he  owed  his  liking  for  Magyar  origin  hardly  leads  one  to  expect  the 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon,  he  disapproved  German  earnestness,  penetration,  and  remark- 
of  the  Shakespearian  historical  drama,  which  able  objectivity  that  her  work  displays.  She 
he  considered  portrayed  a  series  of  scenes  con-  has  before  now  published  poems  which  sur- 
uected  only  by  the  unity  of  the  characters,  prised  the  public  by  the  didactic  and  epi- 
Still,  in  his  **  Brother's  Quarrel,"  he  produced  grammfitio  talent  they  revealed.  Her  new 
a  set  of  historical  pictures  of  the  time  of  the  production,  the  joint  work  of  the  countess 
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and  of  her  husband,  Count  Albert  Wicken-  excellent  collection  of  the  best  novelettes,  of 

burg,  is  a  delightful  imitation,  in  easy  verse,  which  four  volumes  have  appeared.     There 

of  Michael   Drayton's    graceful    fairy  -  tale,  are  to  be  found  in  it  little  gems  of  art  like 

^^  Nymphidia."      Hermann   Lingg,    too,  has  Eichendorff's  ^^  Passages  from  the  life  of  a 

chosen    as  a   subject  that  composer  of  the  Good-fof-nothing,"  Storm's  ^^ Immense,"  Saar^s 

**Stabat  Mater,"  whose  princely  father  was  "Innocens,"    and   Heyse's    *'La   Rabbiata," 

beheaded  as  a  Sicilian  rebel  in  the  presence  whichthefloodof  ephemeral  novels  threatened 

of  his  son  and  his  wife,  the  latter  of  whom  to  drive  out  of  sight. 

died  from  the  shock.  The  work  appears  in  his  Our  principal  romance- writers  amuse  them- 
new  collection  ^'Dunkle  Gewalten."  Lingg  selves  with  publishing  new  editions  of  their 
merely  indicates  Astorga's  tragical  fate  in  a  works.  If  number  of  editions  be  a  test  of 
vision  at  the  close  of  his  poem ;  while  the  merit,  about  Uie  first  place  is  due  to  Gust&v 
countess  has  described  both  the  execution  Freitag,  whose  apotheosis  of  the  bourgeoisie^ 
and  the  artist's  musical  growth  in  the  Spanish  '^  Debit  and  Credit,"  has  gone  through  seven- 
cloister  whence  he  derived  his  name.  Another  teen  editions — after  all,  not  so  many  as 
poetess  (Betty  Paoli)  long  ago  made  Astorga's  Kampe's  *^  Robinson  Crusoe,"  of  which,  not 
fate  the  subject  of  a  tale  in  verse  in  her  ^^  Ro-  counting  piratical  reprints,  eighty-one  editions 
mancero ;  "  yet,  whether  from  ignorance  or  have  appeared.  Next  comes  Auerbach,  whose 
intention,  she  made  Peroglese,  the  composer  of  ^*  On  the  Heights  "  This  best  work)  has  reached 
what  was  long  regarded  as  the  finest  "  Stabat  a  tenth  edition,  while  Gutzkow's  '^  Roman  £n* 
Mater,"  the  hero  of  the  tragedy.  Lingg's  chanter "  is  in  a  fourth.  But,  if  we  allow  for 
latest  productions  are  rightly  named ;  they  are  the  short  space  of  time  since  Frederick  Spid- 
** dark,"  obscure,  and  confused:  the  plasticity  hagen  made  his  debut  with  ^'Problematical 
which  formerly  distinguished  his  conception  Natures,"  and  consider  the  numerous  reprints 
has  disappeared.  ^*  Lothar,"  by  Adolf  von  and  popular  editions  of  his  subsequent  works, 
Schack,  the  translator  of  **  Firdusi,"  is  a  sort  he  stands  at  the  head.  He  may  be  regarded 
of  versified  book  of  travels,  after  the  manner  as  the  spokesman  of  the  fourth  estate,  as 
of  ^^  Childe  Harold."  The  verse  is  sonorous,  Freitag  is  of  the  third ;  but  he  surpasses 
and  the  pictures  of  the  East  and  of  Sptun  are  Freitag  in  impartiality  and  in  objectivity  of 
as  clear  as  crystal.  No  narrative  poem,  how-  delineation.  His  characters  are  natural,  and 
ever,  has  appeared  this  year  that  can  compare  made  lifelike  by  a  few  strokes.  Besides,  he 
with  Hamerling's  "Ahasuerus,"  or  ^'King  of  possesses  a  descriptive  power  which  raises 
Sion  "  (now  in  a  fifth  edition),  or  W.  Hertz's  some  portions  of  his  novels  beyond  reach  of 
'^  Hugdietrich's  Bridal  Journey,"  of  which  an  rivalry, 
illustrated  edition  has  just  come  out.  The  supremacy  of  the  physicists,  hitherto 

Of  the  older  song- writers,  T.  G.  Fischer,  lit«  uncontested,  has  been  attacked  in  a  very  pi- 

tie  known  except  to  readers  of  the  Augsburg  quant  and,  in  spite  of  its  objectionable  form, 

Allgemeine  Zeitung^  and  £mile   Ritterhaus,  very  biting  book,  by  the  astronomer.  Prof. 

have  published  new  volumes  of  poems.  Zdllner,  of  Leipsic.    The  work  is  more  espe- 

The  commission  which  bestows  the  ^^Em-  cially  devoted  to  the  ^^  Nature  of  Comets,"  bat 
peror's  prize,"  founded  on  the  centenary  of  also  treats  of  the  history  of  the  theory  of  cog- 
Schiller's  birth,  1859,  has  this  year  made  no  nition  and  of  a  variety  of  other  things,  such  as 
award.  That  founded  on  Grillparzer's  eigh-  the  banquet  given  to  Dr.  Hoffman,  the  chemist, 
tieth  birthday  (1871),  to  be  given  by  the  Vienna  on  his  return  to  Berlin  from  Englaoid,  in  a  vay 
Academy  of  Science  for  the  most  successful  which  will  not  please  everybody.  From  a 
play  of  the  last  three  years,  will  not  be  be-  philosophical  point  of  view,  the  book  isimpor- 
stowed  till  1875.  That  this  is  not  owing  to  tant  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  demand,  proceed- 
any  lack  of  dramas  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  ing  from  a  follower  of  the  natural  sciences,  for 
T.  L.  Klein,  who  is  known  by  his  learned  but  a  proper  haiidliog  of  the  entire  body  of  the 
one-sided  and  iU-arranged  history  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  a  protest  against  thenar- 
dramas,  has  alone  published  six  volumes  of  row  devotion  to  a  sm^l  specbuty.  Darwin- 
plays,  ism  has  brought  once  more  into  repute  the 

At  the  head  of  the  novelists  of  this  year  zoological  philosophy  of  Lamarck,  and  La- 
stands  an  Austrian  lately  deceased,  one  whom  marck,  in  his  turn,  the  scientific  ideas  of  Goethe, 
we  were  accustomed  ia  his  lifetime  to  meet  in  Schelling,  and  Oken,  to  which  Hackel  recDrs 
quite  another  sphere.  Frederick  Halm,  the  in  his  *' Natdrlichen  Schopfnngsgeschichto." 
author  of  ^^Griseldis,"  has  left  behind  him  The  great  success  of  Hartmann's  *' Philosophy 
novels  which  appear  in  the  two  volumes  con-  of  the  Unknown  "  is  due  to  its  relationship  to 
taining  his  remains.  ^  The  Marchpane-Lissie  "  ScheUing's  *^  Spirit  in  Nature, "and  the  growth 
will  insure  its  author  a  permanent  place  beside  of  a  need  for  philosophy  among  the  representa- 
H.  von  Kleist  among  the  few  good  story-tellers  tives  of  the  natural  sciences.  It  forms  an  ap- 
of  his  nation.  Like  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  and  pie  of  discord  between  the  Materialists  on  the 
Hebbel,  he,  though  a  born  dramatist,  is  also  one  hand,  who  acknowledge  no  spirit,  and 
an  eminent  writer  of  tales.  Grillparzer's  therefore  no  unknown  in  Nature,  and,  on  the 
"  Poor  Player  "  has  already  found  a  place  in  other,  the  followers  of  Schopenhauer,  who  ac- 
Paul  Ileyso's  *'  Deutscher  Novellenschatz,"  an  knowledge  a  will,  but  not  a  *^  rational "  will 
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in  Nature.     The  one  party  raise,  as  J.  C.  spondence   of   the  "Frau  Rath,"  Catherine 

Fischer,  a  ^*  cry  of  pain  from  sound  common-  Elizabeth  Goethe,  nie  Textor,  has  this  year, 

sense "  against  the"*^  instinct "  that  Hartmann  for  the  first  time,  been  completely  collected, 

supposes.    The  other  party,  like  Bahnsen,  in  and  furnishes  a  charmingly  fresh  picture  of 

his  remarks  on  Hartmann  and  Hegel's  *^  Phi-  life  in  the  imperial  towns.    Unfortunately,  the 

losophy  of  History,"  deny  that  there  is  any  celebrated  ^*  Je  suis  la  Mdre  de  Goethe,"  the 

rational  development.     Whatever  one   may  reply  she  is  said  to  have  made  to  Madame  de 

think  of  Hartmann's  own  system,  he  has  un-  8ta&l,  turns  out  to  be  a  myth.    The  two  ladies 

ddubtedly  reviewed  philosophy  when  it  was  in  never  met. 

danger  of  passing  out  of  notice.    Lectures,  like  The  most  important  book  comes  last.    A 

Lazarus's    "  Psychological    Glance    at    our  book  like  "  The  New  Creed  and  the  Old,"  by 

Time,"  StrtlmpeFs  **  The  Concept  of  Causali-  David  Strauss,  could  not  have  appeared  in  the 

ty,  and  its  Place  in  Natural  Science,"  Bona  days  of  "German  Christianity."     That  thp 

Meyer's  speech,  in  which  the  Frankfort  phi-  author  dares,  without  much  periphrasis,  to 

losopher  is  severely  censured,  and  "Schopen-  ask  the  question,  "Are  we  still  Christians?" 

hauer  as  a  Man  and  a  Thinker,"  are  proofs  of  of  course  in  the  dogmatic,  not  in  the  moral 

the  reawakened  interest  felt  in  philosophy.    A  sense  of  the  term,  and  to  answer  roundly, 

thick  volume,   "Philosophy  in  Outline,"  by  "No,"  without  being  shut  up  in  a  fortress,  is 

Adolph  Steudel,  "  A  Critical  History  of  JEs-  a  proof  that  the  Germany  of  to-day  is  not  the 

thetics,"  by  Max  Schasler  (which,  as  Hegelian,  Germany  of  earlier  times, 

stands  in  contrast  to  the  first  history  of  the  Gbbboe. — In  Neo-Hellenio  literature  incon- 

subject  written,  that  published  by  Robert  Zim-  testably  the  most  important  event  of  the  year 

mermann  in  1858,  which  belongs  to  the  Her-  is  the  publication  of  the  hitherto  unprinted 

bartian  school),  and  the  ingenious  attempt  of  manuscript  of  a  Greek  tavant  of  the  eighteenth 

the  psycho-physicist,  Fecbner,  to  apply  the  ex-  century.    "The  HeUenio  Theatre,"  such  is  the 

perimental  methods  of  physics  to  aesthetic,  are  title  of  the  work,  contains  the  names  and 

worthy  of  notice.   A  masterly  notice  of  Trend-  works  of  five  hundred  Greek  aavanU^  who  lived 

lenbnrg,  by  Bonitz,  appears  in  the  Transaetums  between  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Constan- 

of  the  Berlin  Academy.    The  queer  book  of  tiuople  and  the  year  1804 ;  and  will  throw  a 

the  philologist  Nietzche,  which  celebrates,  in  a  vivid  light  on  the  history  of  Neo-Hellenio 

cloudy,  mystic  fashion,  "  the  birth  of  trs^edy  literature,  and  of  the  modem  Greek  Church, 

from  the  womb  of  Music,"  thanks  to  Richard  In  the  sciences  auxiliary  to  history,  the 

Wagner's  "  Nibelungen,"  and  "  Tristan,"  and  learned  numismatist,  M.  Paul  Lambros,  has, 

"  Izolde,"  by  Beelzebub  casts  out  devils.  in  a  dissertation  upon  an  unpublished  seal  of 

Of  works  not  referring  to  the  present  time,  I  Pothos  Argyros,  a  personage  of  note  in  the 
may  mention  the  twenty-second  volume  of  history  of  tiie  Byzantine  Empire,  pointed  out. 
Rankers  collected  works,  which  contains  the  with  characteristic  i>enetration  and  clearness, 
"  History  of  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen-  what  results  history  can  derive  from  the  pub- 
tnry."  Not  even  the  trumpet  flourishes  at  lication  of  Byzantine  seals  and  medals.  In 
Versailles  have  induced  the  most  objective  of  another  brochure  he  presents  to  us  for  the  first 
all  historians  to  turn  his  eye  from  the  past  to  time  the  coins  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  Guy  II., 
the  present.  Eberty's  "  History  of  the  Prus-  only  son  and  successor  of  Duke  William  de  la 
sian  State,"  a  well-written  work,  but  not  Roche.  The  Senate  of  the  University  has 
founded  on  original  researches,  has  reached  a  issued  the  first  volume  of  the  Manuscript  Cat- 
sixth  volume,  which  comprises  the  period  from  idogue  of  our  numismatic  cabinet.  This  work, 
1806-1815.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  supersede  superintended  with  great  care  by  the  keeper 
Hseusser^s  classical  work  on  that  time.  The  of  the  cabinet,  M.  A.  Postolakas,  has  been 
more  modem  history  of  Austria  is  too  recent  greatly  praised  by  German  mtanU, 
to  admit  of  impartial  treatment.  Still,  the  A  young  and  meritorious  writer,  M.  Politis, 
third  volume  of  the  history  since  1848,  which  has  published  the  first  volume  of  his  studies 
treats  of  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Francis  upon  the  life  of  the  modem  Greeks,  from  the 
Joseph,  is  now  known  to  be  the  work  of  capture  of  Constantinople  to  the  present  day. 
Freiherr  von  Helfert,  Under-Secretary  in  the  ITais  volume  is  devoted  to  the  mythology  of 
Concordat  Ministry,  and  has  caused  a  sensa-  modem  Greece.  It  has  been  crowned  by  the 
tion,  as  the  author  was  one  of  the  half-dozen  Council  of  the  TJniversity,  and  at  Paris  by  the 
people  who  were  in  the  secret  of  what  was  Association" pour PEncouragementdesStndes 
going  on.  Grecques." 

Art  and  the  history  of  literature  have  been  M.  J.  Papabuas  has  published  a  remarkable 

enriched  by  Freiherr  von  Alten's  edition  of  book  on  the  Canon  Law  of  the  Eastern  Church, 

the  correspondence  of  the  Duchess  Amelia  of  and  M.  A.  Pararigoponlos  an  excellent  treatise 

Saxony  with  the  painter  Tischbein,  and  by  the  on  Successions.    In  medicine,  the  work  of  the 

printing  of  Gt)ethe's  letters  to  the  philologist  learned  Prof.  A.  Anagnostaki,  "  Contributions 

Eichst&dt,  who  was  editor  of  the  Jena  (Tbtema?.  to  the  History  of  Ocular  Surgery  among  the 

The  latter  complete  the  picture  of  Goethe,  by  Ancients,"  deserves  the  attention  of  foreign 

showing  his  supervising  activity  losing  itself  savants.    In  theology,  the  Archimandrite  An- 

in  what  was  smaU  and  personal.    The  corre-  dronicos  has  printed  at  Leipsic,  under  the 
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title  of  "  Orthodox  Greece,"  a  book  full  of  to  theology.    Dr.  B.  F.  Matthes  has  "written  a 

erudition,  in  reply  to  Leo  Allatias,  a  learned  most  meritorious  work  on  the  Brissoes,  the 

Greek  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  main-  heathen  priests  and  priestesses  of  the  Bugis. 

tained  that  only  ignorant  Greek  schismatics  in  0.  P.  Tiele's  excellent  "  Comparative  History 

his  time  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  of  the  Egyptian  and  Mesopotamian  Religions" 

M.  Sat  has,  who  has  long  been  occupied  in  is  completed, 

discovering  unpublished  Greek  MSS.,  has  just  Not  less  numerous  are  the  contributions  to 

printed  at  Venice  the  first  and  third  volumes  history.    The  National  Festival  on  the  1st  of 

of  his  great  work,  "  The  Library  of  the  Middle  April,  the  tercentenary  of  the  capture  of  BriU, 

Ages."    The  fii*st  volume  contains  Byzantine  an  event  regarded  as  inaugurating  the  era  of 

writings,  hitherto  inedited,  of  much  interest,  Dutch  independence,  naturally  called  forth  a 

especiSly  for  the  history  of  the  Greek  Church,  perfect  deluge  of  works,  some  short,  some 

Among  academic  and   periodical  publica-  lengthy,  upon  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  the 

tions  I  may  mention:    1.  The  Neo- Hellenic  Netherlands.    Of  course  most  of  them  were 

Analecta  of  the  Literary  Association,  the  Par-  merely  ephemeral  publications;  but  an  idea 

nassus,  which  contains  popular  legends,  songs,  of  their  number  may  be  formed  when  I  state 

proverbs,  riddles,  etc.,  and  carefully  collected  that  the  list  of  them  which  the  firm  of  Nijhof 

illustrations  of  the  Neo-Hellenic   language,  published,  as  a  supplement  to  their  ^^  Bibliog- 

The  Litterarkches  Oentralblatt  and  the  Got^  raphy  of  the  Netherlands,*'  contains  not  less 

tinger  Gelehrten  Ameigen  have  spoken  in  high  than  400  entries,   upon    twenty-two   octavo 

terms  of  this  publication.    2.  The  Athineey  a  pages.    Among  the  more  noteworthy  of  these 

literary  and  aroheeological  journal,  edited  by  works  are  those  by  H.  J.  van  Lummel,  H.  F. 

the  professors  of  the  university.    8.  The  fif*  van  Rosmalen,  W.  J.  Hofd\jk,  etc.   In  political 

teenth  part  of  the  Archaological   Journal^  circles  in  Holland  a  good  deal  of  excitement 

edited  by  the  learned  ephor  of  antiquities,  M.  was  caused  by  the  publication  of  J.  A.  ThHm 

Eustratiades,  and  the  learned  secretary  of  the  and  J.  de  Bosch-Kemper.     The  oration  ae- 

Archaeological  Society,  M.  Koumanoudes.    4.  livered  in  presence  of  the  King  by  Dr.  M.  de 

The  jiEscwlapiuSy  the  organ  of  the  Medical  Vries,  Professor  at  Leyden,  deserves  especial 

Society  at  Athens.    5.  The  Bulletin  of  Phar-  attention,  as  it  gave  eloquent  expression  to 

macy^  edited  by  Prof.  Zavizanos.  6.  The  Jour-  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  thousands 

nal  of  Agriculture^  edited  by  Prof.  Orphanides.  of  copies  of  it  were  printed  and  sold. 

7.  The  pcho  of  Orthodoxy^  conducted  by  Prof.  Besides  this  special  literature,  Holland  has, 

Phocarites.    8.  The  Analeeta^  or  Notes  and  during  the  year,  produced  many  works  on 

Memoirs  on  Mathematical  Subjects,  edited  by  various  periods  of  history  which  possess  aper- 

Prof.  Nicolaides.     Finally,  the  jury  of  the  manent  vidue.    An  excellent  contribution  to 

Olympian  Games  has  just  published  a  large  the  history  of  the  rivalry  between  England  and 

quarto  volume  upon  the  Exhibition  of  the  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  8.  Mul- 

Second  Olympiad,  1870.    It  is  astonishing  to  ler's  ^^Mare  Claumm^^'^  while  the  well-known 

see  the  progress  Greece  has  made  in  the  arts  law  professor,  G.  W.  Vreede,  of  Utrecht,  has 

and  sciences,  made  the  ministries  of  the  Pensionaries  Slinge- 

HoLLA^XD. — Seldom  has  the  literature  of  the  landt,  Ste^jn,  and  L.  P.  van  de  Spiegel,  the 

Netherlands  assumed  a  character  so  one-sided  subject  of  an  interesting  monograph.    The 

as  it  has  during  the  year  now  drawing  to  a  work  of  P.  Corstiens  on  Uie  Prince  Bishop  of 

close.  Not  only  have  such  branches  been  neg-  MUnster,  Bemhard  von  Galen,  also  deals  with 

lected  as  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  Dutch  an  epoch  highly  important  to  the  States  of 

spirit,  but  even  those  which  hitherto  have  al-  the  Netherlands. 

ways  enjoyed  a  steady  amount  of  attention  in  The  second  volnme  has  been  brought  out 

Holland.    This  year  philosophy  is  represented  of  the  "  Generid  History  of  the  People  of  the 

only  by  Job.  Kinker's  "  Commentary  on  Kant*s  Netherlands,"  by  Dr.  W.  J,  F.  Nuy  ens,  a  work 

Critique  of  Pure  Reason; "  and  not  a  single  written  from  a  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view; 

contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Eastern  Ian-  while  the  "  History  of  the  Fatherland  in  the 

guages  has  appeared.  Sixteenth  Century,"  by  H.  J.  van  Wees,  seems 

On  the  other  hand,  theological  literature  intended  solely  for  yourig  people.    Groen  van 

has  not  diminished  in  quantity.  J.  J.  van  Oos-  Prinsterer's  "  Handbook  of  the  History  of  the 

terzee's  "  Sermons "("  X<j«rr^«7W» ")  are  be*  Fatherland,"  which  treats  matters  ft-om  the 

ing  collected,  and  are  to  fill  twelve  volumes,  orthodox  Calvinistic  stand-point,  has  reached 

four  of  which  are  to  appear  annually ;  while  a  third  edition ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 

his  "  Handbook  of  Christian  Dogmatics "  is  new  edition  has  come  out  of  the  "  Historical 

finished.    The  well-known  theologians,  B.  ter  Sketches "  of  Groen''s  most  bitter  political 

Haar  and  W.  Moll,  are  editing  what  is  ap-  antagonist,  J.  R.  Thorbecke. 

parently  a  more  popular  publication,  an  illus-  Branches  of  history  other  than  the  purely 

trated  "History  of  the  Christian  Church  in  political  have  been  ma  marked  degree  neg- 

Holland."    To  M.  A.  Knenen  we  owe  a  mono-  lected.    In  archieology,  heraldry,  and  geneal- 

graph  on  the  Pentateuch.   J.  Doede's  "History  ogy,  there  is  nothing  worth  of  mention.    The 

of  the  oldest  editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  same  may  be  said  of  the  history  of  music  and 

Dutch"  belongs  to  bibliography  rather  than  fine  art,  although  anew  journal  of  ecdesias- 
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tical  art  has  appeared,  under  the  title  of  Eet  astonishing.  To  justify,  if  but  imperfectlv,  my 
Gild&boek,  It  is  the  organ  of  the  St.  Bernulf  remark,  I  must  begin  with  tbe  Official  Keport 
Guild,  in  Utrecht.  Two  parts  have  been  issued  of  the  Ministry  for  Public  Instruction,  a  care- 
of  a  splendid  work,  edited  by  0.  Ed.  Taurel.  ftil  and  elaborate  eaposi.  In  1867,  i.  e.,  under 
Besides  the  letter-press  there  will  be  twenty-  the  Austrian  rule,  828,500  children  attended 
four  copper-plates,  intended  to  illustrate  the  popular  schools ;  in  1869,  when  self-gov- 
'^  Christian  Art  in  Holland  and  Flanders,"  ermnent  was  only  two  years  old,  the  number 
from  Van  Eyck's  time  down  to  the  days  of  rose  to  1,092,977.  In  the  following  year  the 
Otto  Yenius.  Among  the  contributors  are  the  figures  became  still  higher;  and,  according  to 
most  distinguished  writers  on  art-matters  in  the  latest  Official  Report,  1,287,820  children 
Holland  and  Belgium.  There  is  more  activity  are  taught  in  the  various — ^partly  private,  part- 
among  novelists.  Much  that  is  good  appears  ly  governmental — schools  of  the  country.  Be- 
in  the  Ouldens-Editie^  which  still  continues,  sides,  there  has  been  called  into  life  a  second 
"A  Burgher's  Daughter  in  the  Seventeenth  uniyersity  in  the  capital  of  Transylvania,  en- 
Century,"  by  J.  M.  E.  Dercksen,  has  been  par-  dowed  with  all  the  acyuncts  required  by  the 
ticularly  successful.  The  first  edition  of  it  age ;  and  this,  the  most  easterly  outpost  of 
was  exhausted  in  six  weeks.  Besides,  Madame  European  learning,  will  certainly  contribute 
Elise  van  Calcar  has  given  to  the  world  the  to  the  propagation  of  Western  life  in  the 
first  volume  of  a  story,  called  **  Children  of  hitherto  dimly  illuminated  region  of  South- 
Our  Century,"  and  A.  Pierson  promises  a  con-  eastern  Europe.  The  National  Museum,  so 
tinuation  of  his  romance,  ^^  Intimis."  J.  Keller  utterly  neglected  in  former  times,  is  flourish- 
is  preparing  a  new  work,  under  the  title  of  ing  under  the  able  direction  of  the  zealous  and 
^^  Derailleren."  J.  ten  Brink  and  J.  J.  Cremer  learned  Mr.  Francis  Fulszky,  and  its  valuable 
are  also  busy,  while  P.  A.  8.  van  Limburg  library,  its  gallery  of  pictures,  and  its  zoologi- 
Brouwer  has  published  a  philosophico-histori-  cal  and  archeeological  collections  grow  from 
cal  novel,  ^' Akbar,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  day  to  day.  An  ethnographical  section  has 
in  the  East.  also  been  opened  in  the  last  year,  and  the  im- 

The  older  Butch  literature  is  not  in  a  much  mense  care  bestowed  upon  the  institute  has 

better  condition  than  the  modem.    Holland  greatly  increased  the  interest  felt  in  it.    Since 

has  displayed  more  energy  in  the  compilation  the  year  1867,  when  visitors  amounted  only  to 

of  lexicons.    Among  these,  J.  H.  van  Balers  5,841,  their  numbers  have  gradually  increased, 

*'New    Dictionary  of  tlie   Dutch    Tongue,"  and  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  the 

which  had  got  as  far  as  the  letter  N  when  the  astounding  number  of  180,729.    A  similar  in- 

compiler  died  at  Sluis,  on  the  19th  of  May,  de-  crease  is  observable  in  the  case  of  the  Exhibi- 

serves  mention ;  and  there  is  some  prospect  tions  of  Fine  Arts,  and  of  the  private  learned 

of  its  being  continued  by  a  competent  hand,  societies,  and  your  readers  will  learn  with 

A.  0.  Oudeman's  "  Middle-Netherlandish  Glos-  interest  that  a  Hungarian  Geographical  Society 

sary,"  a  useful  and  thoroughly  scientific  work,  has  been  called  into  life  during  the  last  year, 

is  making  rapid  progress,  and  this  year  has  So  much  for  the  conditions  of  general  cul- 

reached.  the  Letter  L.    Of  Von  Sicherer's  Die-  ture.    In  literature  the  foremost  place  belongs 

tionary,  four  new  parts  (down  to  S)  have  ap-  to  those  minute   learned  researches  in  the 

peared  this  year.  sphere  of  the  Hungarian  language  to  be  found 

Among  general  histories  of  Dutch  literature  in  Mr.  P.  Hunfalvy's  book  on  the  Konda  Vo- 
we  have  the  useful  and  comprehensive  Hand-  gul  dialect  of  the  Finn-Uffric  branch  of  Ian- 
book  of  Dr.  W.  J.  A.  Jonokbloet,  which,  guages,  which  are  more  cultivated  in  Hungary 
properly  speaking,  is  an  extract  from  the  than  anywhere  else;  or  in  "Az  IgeidOk" 
writers  large  "  History  of  Literature,"  in  two  ("  The  Temporal  Forms "),  by  G.  Szarvas, 
volumes,  the  second  of  which  also  appeared  where  the  author  tries  to  settle  the  still  doubt- 
tbis  summer ;  and  the  second  volume  of  the  ful  use  of  certain  temporal  forms  of  the  Hun- 
German  translation,  by  Madame  Pauline  garian  yerb.  M.  Szarvas  has  based  his  studies 
Schneider,  has  left  tlie  press.  upon  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  oldest  Hungarian 

In  natural  science,  also,  there  is  a  dearth  of  linguistic  monuments,  and,  although  his  theo- 

novelty.  ries  cannot  be  generally  accepted,  the  Acade- 

I  need  not  speak  here  of  the  periodical  my  has  done  rightly  in  awarding  to  the  author 

literature,  which  is  extremely  active  in  Hoi-  the  Unguistio  prize.      We  congratulate  this 

land.    Several  new  journals  have  been  started  learned  society  on  its  endeavors  to  free  the 

and  others  enlarged  during  the  present  year.  Hungarian  language,  noted  for  its  fine  Orien- 

The  number  of  books  and  magazines  for  chil-  tal,  i.  e.,  Altaic,  structure,  from  intruding  Ger- 

dren  is  also  large.  manisms,  and  the  essays  of  Messrs.  Imre  and 

HuNGABT.— Since  the  Hungarians  bave  been  Thewrewk,  although  far  from  exhausting  this 

masters  of  their  own  destinies,  the  rapidity  subject,  deserve  full  attention.    Surrounded 

with  which  enlightenment  has  spread,  the  by  Teutonic,  Romanic,   and   Slavonian    ele- 

eagemess  with  which  the  Parliament  votes  large  ments,  the  language  of  the  Magyars  has  always 

sums  for  educational  purposes,  and  particuhu*-  had  a  hard  fight  against  foreign  intruders,  and, 

ly  the  enthusiasm  which  animates  all  classes  when  we  consider  the  genuine  Altaic  spirit  of 

of  society  for  progress  and  civilization,  are  her  proverbs,  and  the  syntactical  forms  pre- 
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served  to  modern  times,  the  good  sense  of  her  thetio  romances.  I  shall  only  mention  the 
old  writers  is  really  to  be  wondered  at  In  drama  of  "  Nerone,"  written  in  verse,  by  Si- 
order  to  commemorate  their  merits,  the  cen-  gnor  Pietro  Oossa,  of  Rome  (who  has  just  com- 
tenary  of  the  revival  of  Hungarian  literature  pleted  another  play  on  the  subject  of  Plaatus). 
has  been  celebrated  in  the  person  of  Bessen-  Last  year  I  announced  the  approaching  pnbli- 
yei,  a  poet  of  the  past  century,  and  a  carefully-  cation  of  a  journal  for  women,  directed  by  a 
revised  edition  of  the  earliest  Magyar  poets  lady,  Aurelia  Oimino,  called  La  Cornelia,  It 
down  to  Zrinyi,  is  planned.  has  encountered  many  difficulties  and  delays 

In  novels  the  present  year  cannot  be  reck-  in  seeing  the  light,  and  has  'Only  appeared 
oned  fertile,  and,  as  usual,  the  greater  part  of  within  the  last  few  days.  The  first  number 
those  published  is  due  to  Mr.  lokai,  whose  seems  to  promise  well ;  and,  while  giving  time 
^*  Golden  Man^'  has  become  the  favorite  of  the  for  this  promise  to  ripen,  I  will  tell  you  of 
reading  public.  Equally  well  received  was  the  two  excellent  Italian  publications  which  re- 
novel,  "Az  6n  ismerftseim"  ("  My  Acquaint-  late  especially  to  schools  and  teachers— "La 
anoes").  The  author,  Mr.  L.  Tolnai,  has  a  Storia  della  Pedegogia  Italiana,^^  by  Signor 
predilection  for  Hungarian  topics,  and  we  Einauuel  Celesia,  the  learned  historian  and 
must  acknowledge  that  his  sketches  are  as  librarian  of  Genoa,  and  a  recent  work  by 
clever  as  they  are  faithful,  and  that  they  are,  Oount  Charles  Belgioioso,  of  Milan,  entitled 
above  all,  thoroughly  Hungarian.  '^La  Scuola  e  la  Famiglia.^^    An  educational 

In  history  I  have  to  note  the  continuation  purpose  and  design  may  be  discerned  in  many 

of  some  important  works  begun  during  the  of  the  works  recently  published  in  Italy— the 

last  few  years.  The  third  volume  has  appeared  "  Oronaohe  del  Villaggio,"  by  Antonio  Caccia- 

of  *^P4zm^63kora*^  (Pdzm4nand  hisAge''),  niga,  which  contains  lively  pictures  of  mral 

by  Dr.  Frankel,  in  which  we  again  encounter  life ;    "  I  Padroni,  gli  Operai  e  Plntemazio- 

many  interesting  details,  hitherto  unknown,  nale/'  in  which  Prof.  Ignace  Scarabelli  has  set 

of  the  laborious  and  stormy  life  of  that  famous  forth,  in  an  agreeable  and  popular  form^  the 

Hungarian  prelate,  and  some  new  volumes  broadest  and  healthiest  principles  of  political 

have  been  issued  of  "  Monuraenta  Hungarica,"  economy ;    the  **  Prediche  di  un   Laico,"  in 

containing  official  documents  for  the  elucida-  which  Geralaiho  Boccado,  the  learned  political 

tion  of  single  periods,  collected  and  edited  by  economist  of  Genoa,  preaches  morality,  and 

the  best  writers  in  history.  the  art  of  knowing  how  to  live  happily,  with 

I  will  conclude  my  report  on  Hungarian  lit-  wit  and  earnestness  combined ;  ^^  Gh  eroi  del 

erature  with  a  short  list  of  the  best  transla-  Lavoro,"  by  Gustave  Strafforello,  of  Porto 

tions  of  the  year.    Mr.  lones  Arany  has  sue-  Maurizio,  the  history  of  seven -and -twenty 

cessfully  rendered    into    Hungarian  Barns's  workmen  who  have  made  themselves  remark- 

*^  Tarn  o'  Shanter ;  '*  Mr.  Doczy  has  just  fin-  able.    I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  great 

ished  Goethe's  "Faust;"    and  Mr.  Charles  success  of  another  work,  by  Mr.  Smiles,  on 

8z4z,  the  most  fertile  of  Hungarian  writers,  "Character,"  translated  by  P.  Rotondi,  and 

has  favored  his  countrymen  with  a  good  trans-  edited  by  Barbera,  with  an  unpublished  aoto- 

lation  of  Dante's  "Divina  Commedia."    His  biography,  written  by  Mr.  Smiles  for  the  Ital- 

translations  and  original  works  have  just  been  ian  edition.     While  on  the  subject  of  transla- 

published  complete  in  three  volumes.    Prof,  tions  from  the  English,  I  should  mention  Dr. 

Augustus  Gregass  has  likewise  collected  his  Smithes  "  History  of  the  East,"  translated  by 

various  writings  on  assthetics  and  philosophy,  M.  J.   Carraro ;    also  a  new  translation  of 

as  well  as  his  masterly  essays  and  reviews,  Shakespeare,  made  under  the  supervision  of 

which  are  a  good   specimen  of   Hungarian  Prof.  Christophe  PasqusJigo.      I  do  not  feel 

prose,  and  contain  valuable  hints  on  the  art  sure  that  I  am  not  committing  an  indiscretion 

of  poetry,  and  on  the  Fine  Arts  in  general.  in  telling  yon  that  the  celebrated  translator, 

Imperfect  as  this  sketch  is,  it  would  be  Andrea  Maffei,  has  just  completed  a  version 
much  more  so  were  I  to  omit  to  mentj^on  the  of  the  last  canto  of  Lord  Byron's  "  Childe 
scientific  investigations  laid  before  the  pnblio  Harold."  Another  work  well  worth  mention- 
in  such  periodicals  as  the  "  Term^szettudom-  ing  is  one  that  has  had  some  success  in  Italy, 
&nyi  KSzldny,"  the  report  of  the  Geological  "  A  Comparative  View  of  the  Manicipal  Sys- 
Society,  and  the  weekly  or  monthly  papers  of  tem  in  England  and  our  Commercial  Law,"  by 
the  Hungarian  lawyers,  engineers,  and  medical  Signor  Manfrin. 
men.  The  Professors  Paul  Mantegazza,  of  Lom- 

Italy. — After  a  year's  silence,  I  om  glad  to  bardy,  and  Paul  Lioy,  of  Venice,  do  the  world 

be  able  to  say  that,  during  the  interval,  we  of  science  for  ns  idl.    The  first  is  a  distin- 

have  made  progress.     Twelve  months  ago  I  gnished  anthropologist,  and  the  director  of  oar 

complained  of  the  epidemic  of  verse-making,  Anthropological  Society.    He  is  the  Professor 

which  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  tendency  to  of  Anthropology  at   the  Institute  of  Hiph 

produce  a  general  softening  of  brains.  During  Studies  at  Florence.    Signor  Lioy  is  a  natural- 

the  past  year,  this  epidemic,  though  it  has  not  ist,  full  of  poetical  feeling  and  talent    These 

altogether  ceased,  has  at  any  rate  oonsidera-  qualities  shine  forth  brightly  in  the  curions 

bly  abated.    I  must  ask  .readers  to  pardon  me  work  he  has  Just  published,  "SnllaLegge  dells 

if  I  tell  them  but  little  about  fine  poems  or  pa-  Prodnzione  dei  Sessi."     It  cannot  bo  asserted 
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that  M.  L107  has  found  the  key  to  the  myste-  temporarj  philological  science  in  Italy  is  due 

rions  law  which,  from  the  earliest  antiquity  to  to  Prof.  I.  Asooli,  ot  the  Academy  of  Milan, 

the  present  time,  has  perplexed  and  tormented  This  eminently  learned  man,  this  suhtle  and 

the  brains  of  the  learned ;  bnt  there  is  much  profound   analyst  of  Indian    and  Neolatine 

in  the  pages  of  M.  lioy  which  is  valuable  as  a  morphology,  has  just  written  a  large  volume 

contribution  to  science,  and  his  book  is  ex-  of  ^^Saggi  Ladini,"  in  which  he  gives  us  the 

tremely  witty,  and  pleasant  to  read.    I  must  historical  grammar  of  the  Ladings  dialect  (from 

not  quit  the  subject  of  naturalists  without  Goire,  in  the  Orisons,  to  the  farthest  extremity 

mentioning  two  works  by  two  distinguished  of  Friuli).    The  ^*  Saggi  Ladini  ^^  form  one  por- 

travellers  and  naturalists,  both  of  Genoa,  Prof,  tion  of  a  new  collection  which  Prof.  Ascoli  is 

Arthur  IsseVwho  has  published  an  interesting  making,  under  the  title  of  "  Archivio  glotto* 

narrative  of  his  travels  among  the  Bogos  and  logico  Italiano,"  with  which  the  most  active 

the  Rod  Sea  (**  Yiaggio  nel  Mar  Rosso,  e  tra  and  intelligent  of  the  Neolatine  philologists 

i  Bogos "),  and  the  Marquis  Jacques  Doria,  are  connected,  and  where  they  lahor  on  com- 

under  whose  supervision  the  important  work,  mon  ground.    Prof.  J.  Flechia  will  shortly  pub- 

'^Annali  del  Museo  Givico  di  Storia  Naturale  lish  in  this  collection  his  important  essay  upon 

di  Genova,'"  has  been  produced.     Books  of  the  Dialects  of  Piedmont, 
travel  naturally  lead  me  to  speak  of  the  splen-        Historical  literature  has  been  by  no  means 

did  edition  which  that  young,  intelligent,  and  neglected  during  the  course  of  the  past  year, 

highly- cultivated  Oriental  scholar  of  Lombar-  I  need  only  mention  the  ^'Note  di  Letteratura 

dy,  the  Marquis  Gian  Martino  Arconati,  has  Italiana,^'  in  two  small  volumes,  by  Prof.  Pietro 

recently  published  in  Turin,  at  the  Bona  print-  Gorbellini,  a  study  on  the  condition  of  con- 

ing-office.    He  calls  it  *^  Diario  di  nn  Yiaggio  temporary  Italian  literature  in  Yenetia.    (It  is 

nelP  Arabia  PetrsBa."    The  diary  consists  only  by  Signers  L6uisa  Oodemo  de  Gerstenbrand, 

of  the  notes  made  by  the  intrepid  and  intelli-  author  of  "  Scene  della  vita  Yeneziana."    She 

gent  traveller  in  his  daily  journal,  but  the  book  is  a  lady  of  high  cultivation  and  much  Intelli- 

reads  like  a  romance,  and,  by  reason  of  the  gence.    She  dso  wrote  "  Scene  della  Guerra 

force  and  simplicity  of  the  recital,  the  work  dell  1848.) 

ought  to  find  iavor  with  English  readers,  for  As  regards  biographical  monographs,  I  can 
it  is  free  from  false  sentiment,  and  contains  no  recommend  one  excellent  work,  by  Antonio 
fabulous  adventures,  but  there  is  a  certain  Mastscheg,  of  Yenice,  upon  **  Gesare  e  il  suo 
dash  of  humor  which  seasons  the  whole,  and  tempo,*'  and  the  good  monograph  of  Prof, 
makes  the  work  delightful.  These  travels  are  Alberto  Errera  and  Gesare  Fingi  on  Daniele 
in  one  superb  quarto  volume,  of  four  hundred  Manin  and  his  time.  Auguste  Alfani  has  pro- 
pages,  illustrated  by  numerous  photographs,  duced  a  work,  for  the  use  of  Gatholics,  upon 
and  accompanied  by  a  good  map.  The  Mar-  the  philosopher  Horace  Rueeella.  Federico 
quis  Arconati  has  taken  us  to  the  East.  Let  Odorici,  the  librarian  of  Parma,  has  brought 
us  delay  there  for  a  moment.  He  has  shown  out  a  book  which  is  rich  in  curious  and  hith- 
U3  the  Arabs  of  to-day,  while  Signer  Michel  erto  inedited  documents  upon  his  illustrious 
Amari,  the  illustrious  President  of  our  little  friend  the  late  Gount  Gibrario,  "  11  Gonte 
Oriental  Society  (which  is  about  to  issue  its  Luigi  Gibrario  e  i  tempi  suoi."  It  is  full  of 
first  Annuario\  has  now  published  the  third  historiettes,  and  gives  valuable  details  of  the 
volume  of  his  important  work,  "Storia  dei  political  life  of  Xing  Gharles  Albert.  While 
Kasulmani  in  Sicilia''  (^^The  History  of  the  speaking  of  artistic  literature,  I  must  not  omit 
Mohammedans  in  Sicily  ").    The  young  Orien-  to  mention  the  beautiful  book  which  the  Mar- 

Elemen- 
Sup( 

translated  from  the  Japanese  into  the  best        I  must  caU  attention  to  the  interesting  vol- 

Italian  a  very  curious  little  romance,  entitled  nme  on  the  family  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 

**  Uomini  e  Paraventi ; "  Prof.  Fausto  Lasinio  "  Ricerche  su  Leonardo  da  Yinci,"  by  Signer 

watches  with  care  over  the  text  of  "Aver-  Gustavo  Uzolli;  and  also  the  splendid  edition, 

roe ; "  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  Oriental  schol-  in  quarto,  of  the  unpublished  designs  of  the 

ars  in  Italy  have  given  signs  of  being  alive.  works  of  Leonardo  which  forms  part  of  the 

Considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  the  Gode  AUantique  of  the  Ambrosiana  Library 

Btody  of  our  language  and  of  our  various  dia-  at  Milan. 

lects.     A  young  professor,  Signor  Napoleon       Father  Garrucci  has  issued  a  splendid  edition 

Caiz,  has  just  written    an   excellent  essay,  of  his  '*  History  of  Ghristian  Art  during  the 

"Sulla  Storia   della   Lingua,  e  ftei  Dialetti  First  Eight  Genturies,"  published  at  Prato; 

d'ltalia;"  Pro€  R.  Fornaciari,  upon  the  traces  and,  thorough  Jesuit  as  he  is,  I  can  heartily 

of  the  work  of  Fr.  Diez,  gives  a  rl^ume  of  "  La  and  sincerely  recommend  it.     Several  other 

Grammatica  Storica  della  Lingua  Italiana;"  historical  works  deserving  of  notice  might  be 

Dr.  A.  U.  Gannello  has  published  some  good  mentioned,  and  I  would  especially  call  atten- 

artides  on  Prof.  Diez  and  Romance  Philology,  tion  to  the  "  Inventory  of  the  Archives  of 

and  Dr.  F.  D'Ovidio  on  Italian  Grammar.  But  Luccn,**  published  by  Signor  S.  Bongi ;  also  to 

tue  work  which  will  do  most  service  to  con-  the  "Archivio  Yeneto,"  which  Prof.  Adolfo 
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Bartoli  Las  published  in  Yenioe.    He  is  also  of  Norse  Sagas,  has  been  gpiven  to  the  world 

the  author  of  a  "  History  of  Italian  Literature  hj  Prof.  0.  R.  Unger  (the  well-known  editor 

during  the  First  Centuries."      The  *^  Stqdii  of    the    "  Heimskringla,"    ^^  Morkinskinna,'' 

Storici,*'  by  Prof.  Luigi  Mariani,  are  worth  ^*  Flateyjarb6k,"  the  Saga  of  Thomas  &  Becket, 

reading ;  and  there  are  several  detached  his-  etc.).    The  eighth  volume  of  ^*  Biplomatarinm 

torical  studies  which  would  repay  attention.  Norvegionm,"  being  a  series  of  ancient  epis- 

As  to  our  philosophers,  I  have  omitted  l^em  tolary  documents  throwing  light  on  the  social 

as  designedly  a9 1  omitted  the  poets,  although  structure  of  Norway  and  her  foreign  relations 

it  is  possible  to  speak  favorably,  in  a  literary  during  the  middle  ages,  embracing  language, 

point  of  view,  of  two  recent  works  of  Catholic  customs,  distinguished  families,  legislature,  the 

philosophy — one  by  Auguste  Conti,  **I1  Bello  administration  of  justice,  by  C.  ]$.  Unger  and 

nel  Vero,"  and  the  other  by  the  idealistic  phi-  H.  J.  Huitfeldt,  has  appeared;  also  the  fifth 

losopher,  Francesco  Bonatelli,  entitled  "  La  volume  of  '^  Norske  Rigsregistranter,"  by  0. 

Coscienza  e  il  Meccanismo  Interiore,"  belong-  G.  Lundh   and  J.  E.  Sars.     The  Bistoruk 

ing  to  that  school  of  neo-Platonic  neo-Pytha-  TidMhr\ft  is  published  by  the  Historical  So- 

gorean,  which  in  Rome  is  represented  by  the  ciety.    This  society  has  likewise  published  the 

periodical  La  FUosafla  della  Seuole  Italiane,  **  Memoirs  of  the  late  J.  H.  Voght,  Minister 

of  which  the  illustrious  Count  Mamiani  is  the  of  Finance,"  and  a  biography  of  Jens  Bjelke, 

conductor,  and  to  which  Signors  J.  M.  Bertini,  the  Norwe^an  Chancellor,  who  floarished  in 

Luigi  Ferri,  and  Giacomo  Barzellotti,  are  con-  the  seventeenth  century,  edited  by  Yngvar 

tributors.    In  opposition  to  this,  two  other  Nielsen.    L.  Baae,  Librarian  to  the  Norwegian 

schools  of  philosophy  have  arisen  in  Naples —  University,  is  the  author  of  ^*An  Historical 

one,  Hegelian,  which  is  represented  by  the  Account  of  the  City  of  Christiania,  from  1624 

£evue  Napolitaine,  edited  by  Profs.  Spaventa  to  1814,"  and  the  *^  Memoirs  of  the  Late  Con- 

and  Fiorentino — ^the  other,  which  is  positivist  radine  Dunker,"  edited  by  H.  J.  Huitfeldt, 

in  its  tendencies,  finds  its  organ  in  La  JRavieta  give  us  a  lively  picture  of  society  in  the  Nor- 

Critiea  e  di  Filoaqfia  Fantiva;  and  its  editors  wegian  capital  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 

are  two  young  Neapolitans— one  of  them  is  century.    Madame  Dunker  was  a  sister  of 

the  philosopher  Andrea  Anguilli,  the  other,  the  Prof.  Hansteen,  celebrated  for  his  discoveries 

archffiologist.  Hector  de  Ruggiero.  in  magnetism.    A  critico-historical  work  of 

NoBWAT. — I  propose  to  give  a  notice  of  value,  ^^Ludvig  Holberg the  Comic  Dramatist: 
some  publications  that  have  left  the  press  dur-  his  Predecessors  and  Imitators,"  by  Olaf  Skav- 
ing  the  course  of  the  year  1872,  having  first  Ian,  is  in  the  press.  The  translation  of  the 
called  attention  to  three  literary  productions  Sagas  of  Norwegian  Kings,  so  ably  commence 
of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  The  first  of  by  P.  A.  Munch,  the  historian,  has  been  com- 
these  is  Ivar  Aasen^s  Norsh  Ordbog  (Norse  pleted  by  Pro!  Olaf  Rygh ;  and  Karl  Sommer- 
Bictionary,  a  BictionaiT'  of  the  Norwegian  felt  has  given  us  a  Norse  version  of  the  Saga 
Dialects) — ^a  comprehensive  work,  which  forms  of  Njaal.  The  Norwegian  Society  for  the  Pub- 
a  companion  volume  to  the  author^s  well-known  lication  of  Ancient  MSS.,  assumed  by  Prof. 
Norse  Grammar ;  the  second  is  the  '^  Samlede  C.  R.  Unger  as  editor,  has  completed  the  pub- 
Af  handlinger  "  ("  Collected  Essays  ")  of  the  lication  of  the  Mariu  Saga — an  extensive  col- 
late P.  A.  Munch*  The  Storthing  having  lection  of  legends  of  the  Vimn,  and  of  the 
granted  the  necessary  fhnds,  the  task  of  publi-  miracles  she  has  peiformed.  This  society  has 
cation  was  intrusted  to  a  young  historian,  also  continued  the  publication  of  Konunga 
Gustav  Storm,  who  has  lately  been  honored  S5gur. 

with  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Danish  Philosoph-        In  philology,  we  have  to  notice  a  portly  rol- 

ioal  Society,  for  his  essay  on  the  sources  of  nme  from  the  pen  of  J.  Lieblein,  ^^  Dictionnaire 

the  historical  writings  of  Snorre  Sturlasson.  denomshi^roglyphiquesenordreg^n^alogiqae 

The  third  work  is  *^  En  Sommer  i  Finmarken,  et  alphab^tique,  public  d'apr^  les  monuments 

russisk  Lapland  og  Nord-Karelen  "  ("  A  Sum-  Cgyptiens."  "  Cm  de  romanske  Sprog  ogFolk  " 

mer  in  Finmark,  Russian  Lapland,  and  North  (*^The  Romance  Languages  and  Romance  Peo- 

Karelen "),  by  J.  A.  Friis,  Professor  of  the  pies "),  by  Johan  Storm,  contains  philological 

Lapp  Language  in  the  University  of  Christia-  observations  made  during  a  sojourn  in  France, 

nia.    There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Spain,  and  Italy.    From  the  pen  of  Prof.  J.  A. 

author  is  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Friis,  we  have  '*  Lappisk  Mythologi,  Eventyr 

language  and  habits  of  the  Lapps  than  any  og  Folksesagn "  (^'  Lappish   Mythology  and 

person  now  living.  Folk  Lore ").    The  Bureau  for  Geographical 

Theology  is  represented  by  the  TheologUik  Surveys  publishes  an  annual  Report  for  the 

Tidsskrift  for  den  evangelUh-luth&rshe  Kirke  use  of  the  Merchant  Navy;  also  topog^^)hica1 

i  Norge  {Theological  Magazine  for  the  Evan-  maps  of  Norway,  in  three  series,  and  excellent 

gelic' Lutheran  Church  in  Norway\  conducted  hydrographical  charts  of  the  Norwegian  coast, 

by  Profs.  C.  P.  Caspari,  Gisle  Johnson,  and  Herr  Kj»r  has  likewise  compiled  *'  A  Statisti- 

R.  T.  Nissen.  cal  Handbook  of  Norway,"  in  a  compendious 

Historical  literature  has  been  enriched  dur-  form ;  and  Ch.  A.  Wulfsburg  has  sent  to  press 

ing  the  past  year  by  several  valuable  produc-  a  series  of  lectures  *^0n  the  Natural  Resources 

tions.    The  '*  Codex  Frisianus,"  a  collection  of  Norway." 
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A  posthumous  work  of  the  late  eminent  youth.  The  "IIomme-Femme,"  of  M.Dumas, 
jurist.  Prof.  A.  M.  Sehweigaard,  **  On  Bank-  and  the  sequel  to  it,  have  been  translated, 
rnptcj  and  the  Division  of  Successions,^'  has  read,  and  enjoyed  1  A  second  edition  is  an- 
latelj  appeared;  and  we  must  not  omit  to  nounoed,  and  some  writers  have  lowered  them- 
notioe  *'^  Contributions  to  Norwegian  Criminal  selves  by  taking  part  in  the  discussion,  **  a  pro- 
Law,"  by  P.  C.  Lasson,  Chief-Justice  of  the  ceeding,"  says  li.  Castello  Branco,  "more 
Supreme  Court,  and  D.  Sohnitler's  able  work  discreditable  than  even  the  act  discussed." 
"  On  the  Police  Laws  of  Norway."  L.  E.  Daa,  Thanks  to  the  combined  lack  of  moral  sense 
an  historical  and  political  author  of  repute,  has  and  of  criticism  that  prevails  among  us,  all 
started  a  political  and  literary  review,  the  the  literary  sewerage  of  France  is  translated 
TidS'Tavler  {Chronicles  of  the  Timea).  into  Portuguese,  without  respect  either  for 

In  belles-lettres  few  original  works  hare  modesty  or  good  taste.    I  pass  in  silence  the 

appeared  during  the  last  year.    From  the  pen  forty  and  odd  novels  which  have  appeared  in 

of  Henrik  Ibsen,  who  is  still  resident  in  Dres-  the  last  twelve  months, 

den,  we  have  a  volume  of  poems ;  and  a  third  We  do  not  possess  a  single  general  history 

editionof**Eongsemneme"  ("The Pretenders  of  Portugal.     Those  which  exist  have  been 

to  the  Crown  ")  has  left  the  press.    Bjdmst-  written  in  France,  England,  or  Germany ;  but, 

jerne  BjOmson  has  completed  a  new  drama,  of  course,  the  task  is  a  difficult  one  for  any 

"  Sigurd  Jorsalafare  "  ("  King  Sigurd  the  Cru-  writer  who  has  not  access  to  the  documents 

sader  "},  the  music  by  Edvin  Grieg,  a  talented  reposing  in  the  archives.     The  Government 

young  composer.    A  people's  edition  of  Bj5m-  has  attempted  to  supply  the  defect  by  commis- 

son's  "  Tales  of  Norwegian  Peasant  Life,"  in-  sioning  certain  lUth^ateurs  to  write  the  hlsto- 

cluding     "  Brudeslaatten  "    ("  The   Wedding  ry  of  particular  centuries — a  clumsy  expedient, 

Danc« "),  not  before  published,  is  just  ready,  which  necessarily  destroys  the  unity  indis- 

Stndents  of  Norse  literature  will  be  glad  to  pensable  to  works  of  this  kind.    M.  Rebello 

learn  that  we  have  now  a  biography  of  this  da  Silva,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  history 

versatile  author,  including  a  full  account  of  his  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 

literary  labors  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  has  been  overtaken  by  death  at  the  moment 

by  Alfr.  Larsen,  with  a  complete  bibliographic  that  he  was  giving  to  the  world  the  fifth  vol- 

cal  review  by  J.  B.  Halvorsen.    There  still  ume,  which  brings  the  work  down  to  the  end 

remain  to  notice  a  translation  of  Sir  Walter  of  1641.    Half  of  the  fourth  volume,  and  the 

Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  in  the  metre  of  whole  of  the  fifth,  are  devoted  to  the  social 

the  origind,  by  Prof.  A.  Munch,  the  poet ;  and  and  economical  histoiy  of  the  monarchy  at 

a  Norwegian  metrical  translation  of  Goethe's  that  epoch.     M.  Latino  Coelho,  who,  as  I 

"Faust,"  by  Fr.  Gjertsen,  which,  however,  write,  is  on  the  point  of  publishing  the  first 

had  been  previously  known  to  the  public  from  volume  of  the  "  History  of  the  Peninsular 

the  performance  of  that  tragedy  in  Herr  Gjert-  War,"  is  likely,  if  one  may  judge  of  a  book  by 

sen^s  version,  at  the  Christiania  Theatre.  the  talents  of  its  author,  to  produce  a  most 

Paul  Botten-Hansen,  librarian  to  the  Uni-  remarkable  work, 

versity  of  Christiania,  had  completed,  shortly  M.  Heroulano,  the  first  of  the  Portuguese 

before  his  death,  in  1869,  a  valuable  work,  en-  writers,  is  just  issuing  his  miscellaneous  works, 

titled  "  La  Norvdge  Litt^raire :  Catalogue  sys-  This  is  good  news.    It  is  a  pity  that,  in  forsak- 

t^matique  et  raisonnd  de  tous  les  Ouvrages  de  ing  literature  for  agriculture,  M.  Herculano 

quelque  valeur  imprimis  en  Norv^e  ou  com-  leaves  unfinished  his  "  History  of  Portugal " 

pos6s  par  des  Auteurs  Norv^giens  au  XIX*  (4  vols.),  a  work  which  forms  his  real  title  to 

Si^le,  aocompagn^  de  Renvois,  Notes,  et  Ex-  fame,  to  which  he  devoted  twenty  years,  and 

plications  litt^raires,  ainsi  que  de  Notices  hi-  which  no  one  is  competent  to  continue  in  a 

bliographiques  sur  les  auteurs,  etc.,  pr6c6d6  proper  manner.    The  "  History  of  the  Estab- 

d'nne  Introduction  historique."     This  book  lishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Portagal"  (3 

and  "Norsk  Bo^ortegnelBe,1814-'47'*  ("List  vols.),  the   last  of  his   historical  labors,  is 

of   Norwegian  Publications "),    by  Martinus  founded  upon  authentic  documents,  and  de- 

Niflsen,   and  "  Norsk   Bogfortegnelse,   1848-  serves  to  be  read  in  England. 

'66,"  by  P.  BotteuxHansen  and  Siegwart  Pe-  M.  Theophilo  Braga,  Professor  of  the  His- 

tersen,  furnish  complete  information  for  those  tory  of  Literature  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  has 

years  on  the  subject  of  Norse  literature.  published  his  studies  upon  "  Bemardin  Ribeiro 

PoBTUoAL. — ^The  statement  that  Portuguese  and  Bucolic  Poetry,"  perhaps  the  best  of  his-, 

literature   is  "  a   bad  translation   from  the  books.    Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  story  of 

French "  is  not  far  from  being  correct ;  and  the  allegorical  romance,  "  Menina  e  Moca,"' 

there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  if  it  be  true,  the  which  has  given  rise  to  so  many  conjectures^ 

literature  of  Portugal  is  the  expression  of  her  has  been  cleared  up.    Camoens  has  been  made 

social  state.    The  Napoleonic  rule  has  passed  the  subject  of  a  monograph,  "  Camoens  e  os 

away,  but  it  will  be  long  before  the  South  Lusiadas,"  by  M.  Leoni.    The  autiior  has  not 

throws  off  the  moral  infection  of  the  manners  had  access  to  any  documents  that  had  not  been 

of  the  Second  Empire,  and  the  pernicious  lit-  previously  made  known  by  the  Viscount  de 

erature  that  empire  encouraged  will,  for  some  Juromenha ;   but,  having  weighed  again  the 

years  to  come,  be  the  intellectual  food  of  our  materials  already  published,  M.  Leoni  hasy  I 
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think,  saooeeded  in  detecting  some  mistakes  sketches  of  life  among  the  Dissenters,  are 

made  bj  the  official  editor  with  regard  to  the  more  or  less  praiseworthy  attempts  ia  the 

amours  of  the  poet,  his  exile,  the  shipwreck,  new  field  on  which  Russian  fiction  has  en- 

etc.    About  the  poem  itself  he  tells  us  nothing  tered. 

new.  Almost  the  only  poetical  book  of  the  year 

In  science  there  is  no  novelty.    M.  Aguiar  is  the  collected  edition  of  the  poems  of  Rj- 

and  M.  Bocage,  having  learned  by  experience  Uief,  a  third-rate  poet  of  the  Pushkin  epoch, 

that  the  public  do  not  care  for  labors  and  dis-  which  have  been  kept  out  of  their  proper 

coveries  in  chemistry  or  in  natural  history,  place  in  Russian  literature  by  the  part  the 

send  their  communications  to  the  scientitio  writer  took  in  the  revolt  at  the  accession  of 

societies  of  England  and  Germany,  where  they  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 

are  better  known  than  in  Portugal,  "The  Predecessors  of  Shakespeare,"  by  N. 

The  Patriarch  of  Lisbon  (Cardinal  Saraiva)  Btorozhenko,  is  a  careful  and  valuable  study 

left  behind  him  tolerably  numerous  manuscripts  of  the  earlier  English  dramatists,  with  the 

on  subjects  connected  with  political  and  eccle-  purpose  of  making  clear  the  development  and 

siastical  history,  antiquities,  etc.   The  first  vol-  culmination  of  the  English  drama.    Tbe  pres^ 

ume  of  his  works  has  Just  appeared :  seven  vol-  ent  volume  is  devoted  to  Hey  wood,  LiUy,  and 

umes  are  promised.  Marlowe.    Two  new  publications  of  the  old 

Russia.. — ^Though  the  bitter  disputes  about  Russian  Lives  of  the  Saints,  with  variations 

trifles  continue  to  occupy  the  newspapers  and  and  comments,  are  valuable  both  for  literature 

to  disfigure  the  political  literature  of  the  day,  and  history ;  and  the  eighth  volume  of  the 

there  is  a  better  tendency  observable  in  pure  "  Collection  of  the  Department  of  Rossian 

literature.     One  fault  is  common  to  Russian  Language    and    Literature   of  the   Imperial 

literature  of  every  class — ^an  execrable  style.  Academy  of  Sciences  "  is  of  great  worth  and 

Hardly  three  authors  in  Russia  are  capable  of  interest.    One  of  the  greatest  of  Russian  nov- 

writing  clearly,  concisely,  vigorously,  and  for-  elists,  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  makes  his  appear- 

cibly.  ance  again  this  year,  but  this  time  as  the  aa- 

In  considering  the  Russian  literature  of  the  thor  of  an  *^  Alphabet  and  Reader,"  for  the 

past  year,  the  first  place  belongs  by  every  use  of  children  and  schools.    The  book  is  not 

right  to  Russia's  greatest  writer,  Tourgu6nief.  without  its  literary  merits,  for  many  of  the 

His  novel,  "  Spring  Floods,"  which  was  pub-  short  sketches  and  tales  were  written  expressly 

lished  early  in  the  year,  is,  in  many  respects,  for  it  by  the  novelist. 

one  of  his  best  works,  and  by  its  freshness,  In  bibliography  we  have  three  important 

delicacy,  and  vigor,  takes  us  baek  to  his  earlier  books.    The  eight  volumes  of  the  ^'  Russian 

tales.    Another,  and  still  more  characteristic,  Historical  Bibliography,"  for  the  literatare, 

reminiscence  of  his  earlier  style  is  **  The  End  both  books  and  articles,  of  the  year  1862,  has 

of  Tchertopkhano^"  the  sequel  to  one  of  the  just  been  pablished,  some  nine  years  behind 

most  striking  episodes  in  the  ^^  Memoirs  of  a  its  time.    The  ^^  Bibliographical  Index  to  the 

Sportsman,"  which  was  promised  to  the  world  History  of  Russian  and  General  literatore," 

twenty-five  years  ago,  but  has  only  How  been  by  the  painstaking  Y.  Hexhoff,  is  a  complete 

published.    It  is  a  most  touching  sketch  of  a  list,  in  systematic  order,  of  all  Russian  books 

man  who,  when  all  he  loved  have  either  died  and  articles  in*  journals  and  newspapers  which 

or  deserted  hitn,  concentrates  all  his  affections  appeared  in  Russian  from  1855  to  1870.    It  is 

on  a  horse.    His  horse  is  stolen,  but  he  spares  simply  invaluable.    The  *'  Catalogue  of  Kns- 

no  trouble  nor  money  in  the  pursuit,  and  sian  Engraved  Portraits,"  by  D.  Rovinsky,  is 

finally,  as  he  supposes,  recovers  him.    But,  lit-  also  useful  and  valuable,  and  is  the  only  oon- 

tie  by  little,  suspicions  begin  to  come  to  him  tribution  of  importance  to  art  history, 

that  the  horse  is  not  the  same,  and,  when  he  In  books  of  travel  there  is  little  to  record 

is  finally  convinced  of  it,  he  kills  him  for  the  besides  Ogorodnikof  s  hastily-written  book  on 

crime  of  resembling  too  closely  the  horse  he  America,  a  new  treatment  of  the  same  euh- 

80  much  loved,  and  soon  dies  himself  from  a  ject  by  Zimmermaun,  and  E.  Markofs  eicel- 

broken  heart.    Next  on  the  list  comes  "A  lent "  Sketches  of  the  Crimea,"  a  region  which 

Neglected  Qaestion,"  by  B.  M.  Markevitch,  a  the  author  has  explored  far  more  completely 

little-known,  writer,  which,  by  its  tenderness  than  most  travellers,  and  of  which  he  can 

and  originality,  makes  a  great  contrast  to  the  speak  with  authority. 


and  picturesque  manner,  the  life  of  the  Rus-  part  of  the  materialists, 
sian  colonists  in  Toorkestan,  an  entirely  new        What  may  be  called  folk-literature  is  this 

field  for  even  a  Russian  novelist.      "Alexis  year  unusually  rich.    There  are  the  studies  of 

Slobodin,"  by  P.  Alminsky,  apparently  an  ex-  Hilferding,  on  the  "Ballads  and  Ballad-Singers 

perienced  writer,  under  a  fictitious  name,  is,  of  Olonetz;"  of  Kostomarof,  on  the  "Ballad- 

in  some  respects,  a  remarkable  book ;    and  Poetry  of  Great  Russia,"  and  "  South-Bnssian 

"Dilettanti,"   by   Roeraer,   "The  Cathedral  Songs  and  Ballads ;"  of  Rudtchenko, on  " The 

Clergy,"  by  Leskof-Stebnitsky,  and  Melnikofs  Tehumak  in  Popular  Songs;  "  and  of  Buslief; 
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on  "  The  Comparative  Study  of  Popular  Life  period  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  between  1746 

and  Poetry ;  "  and  the  remarkable  book  of  and  1748.    From  Eostomarof  we  have,  in  ad- 

Yesselofsky,  ^^  The  Slavonic  Tales  of  Solomon  dition  to  the  essays  mentioned  above,  another 

and  Kitovras."  article  on  the  "  Confused  Period  "  and  the    ' 

In  political  and  social  science  we  have  two  twelfth    volume   of  his  "  Historical   Mono- 
volumes  of  collected  essays  on  topics  of  the  graphs,"  containing  essays  which  have  ap- 
day,  published  by  two  newspapers,  the  Citizen  peared  before.    In  style  and  method  Kosto- 
and  the  Week,    There  is  idso  an  interesting  marof  is  the  exact  opposite  of  Solovief.    He  is 
and  well-written  series  of  studies,  by  M.  T— o^  an  artist  as  well  as  an  historian.    The  first 
on  ''  The  Eastern  Policy  of  Germany  and  Rus-  volume  of  Zabielin*s  "  Essays  on  Russian  An- 
sitication,"    which   have   been   sharply   and  tiqnities  and  History "  contains  a  selection  of 
warmly  controverted  by   the   nltra-national  the  labors  of  twenty  years,  and  we  must  be 
journals.    More  important  are  "The  Revenues  thankftd  that  these  valuable  studies  are  res- 
of  Russia"  (published  also  in  French),  by  the  cued  from  the  various  periodicals  in  which 
Academician  Bezobrazof,  a  work  of  immense  they  were  first  printed,  and  are  now  made  ac- 
labor,  and  very  useful  to  the  economist  and  cessible.     "  The  Conversion  of  the  Uniates  "  is 
statesman;  and  the  first  volumes  of  "Princi-  published  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  late 
pies  of  Political  Economy,"  by  Professor  J.  Father  Moroshkin,  to  which  he  had  not  put 
liabst.    Mr.  Babst  has  a  clear  and  lively  style,  the  finishing  touches.    It  is  a  painstaking  and 
and  the  art  of  making  himself  readily  under-  conscientiously    written  work,  which    gives 
stood.    He  treats  the  subject  historically,  and,  the  whole  history  of  the  so-called  forced  con- 
in  views,  is  a  protectionist,  having  become  version  of  the  United  Greeks  of  Lithuania 
converted  from  his  former  free-trade  princi-  under  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  a  translation 
pies.    Here  should  be  mentioned  **  Die  Indus-  of  it  would  be  very  opportune  at  the  present 
trie  Russlands,"  by  F.  Matthai,  a  very  detailed  moment.    Mr.  V.  Klyutchevsky  has  put  much 
and  systematia  account  of  the  development  research  and  cleverness  in  "  The  Old  Russian 
and  present  condition  of  Russian  manufactures.  Lives  of  the  Saints  as  an  Historical  Source." 
The  remarkable  essays  entitled  "Ten  Years  The  chief  independent  work  is  the  touching 
of  Reforms,"  which  have  appeared  during  the  memoir  of  the  Crown-Princess  Charlotte,  the 
last  two  years  in  the  Messenger  of  Europe^  are  unhappy  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Alexis,  by 
at  last  issued  in  complete  form.    They  are  by  Prof.  Gerrye.     "  Russland  unter  Peter  dem 
A.  Golovatchefi^  and  not  by  Grot,  as  I  stated  Grossen,"  by  Dr.  Ernst  Herrmann,  published  at 
last  year.    It  is  a  book  of  the  highest  impor-  Leipsic,  is  a  selection  from  the  contemporary 
tance.    The  Hebrew  question  is  giving  rise  to  memoirs    of    Vockerodt   and    Otto   Pleyer. 
a  considerable  literature,  of  which  the  chief  Among  the  rich  publications  of  historical  ma- 
books  are  the  "Hebrews  in  Russia,"  by  Or-  terial,  we  must  notice  the  two  volumes  of  the 
sbansky;  a  new  volume  of  the  "Hebrew  Li-  new    collection,    entitled    "The   Nineteenth 
brary ;  "  a  collection  of  the  "Laws  relating  to  Century,"  by  the  indefatigable  P.  Bartinief ; 
the  Hebrews,"  containing  many  specimens  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  "  Archives 
curious   and   contradictory  legislation;    and  of  Prince  Vorontsoflf,"  by  the  same  editor; 
Shershefsky's  "  Book  of  Kagal,"  a  refutation  the  seventh  volume  of  the  "  Collection  of  the 
of  Braphmann^s  well-known  book.    The  Cen-  Imperial  Historical  Society,"  containing  more 
tral  Statistical  Committee  has  issued  the  second  than  400  autograph  letters  and   papers   of 
series  of  the  "  Statistical  Annual  of  the  Rus-  the  Empress  Catherine  IL,  extending  from 
sian  Empire,"  ftdl  of  late  and  new  informa-  1744   to   1764,  published   by  order    of   tiie 
tion;  and  "  St.  Petersburg,"  a  collection  of  re-  hereditary  grand-duke;   four  large  volumes 
searches  into  the  history,  topography,  and  sta-  published  by  the  Moscow  Historical  Society  ; 
tistics  of  the  capital.     "  Statistic^  Researches  the  "  Historical  Papers  collected  by  K.  Arse- 
into  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  St.  Petersburg  "  nief,"  published  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ; 
is  an  excellent  little  book,  by  Dr.  HtLbner,  "  Materials  from  the  Military  Archives ;  "  and 
with  a  sanitary  map  attached.    Besides  this  a  new  publication  of  the  Archeeographical 
we  have  "Russian  Toorkestan,"  which  treats  Commission,  called  the  "Russian  Historical 
of   the   geography   and   natural   history   as  Library,"  devoted  exclusively  to  the  "  Period 
well  as  the  statistics  of  that  remote  prov-  of  Confusion."    All  this  is  in  addition  to  the 
ince.     The  "  Calendar  "  of  Suvorin  is  on  a  interesting  volumes  of  the  two  historical  jour- 
new  plan,  and,  as  it  contains  the  essence  of  nafs,  the  Ruman  Archives  and  the  Russian 
all  information  about  Russia,  must  be  on  the  Fast 

table  of  every  one  interested  in  that  country.  In  memoirs   and  biography  we  have  the 

Besides  numerous  publications  of  historical  "  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Count  Spe- 

material,  nearly  all  the  best  Russian  historians  ranski,"  whose  hundredth  anniversary  was  on 

have  given  us  something  during  the  past  year,  the  1st  of  January,  1872 ;  the  "  Memoirs  of 

Solovief  has  issued  the  twelve  lectures   on  Prince  Shakofskoi,"  from  1705  to  1777 ;  and 

Peter  the  Great,  which  he  delivered  in  con-  the  highly-entertaining  "  Memoirs  of  a  Gen- 

nection  with  the  Moscow  Polytechnic  Exposi-  darme,"  by  General  Lomatchefsky,  which  give 

tion,  as  well  as  the  twenty-second  volume  of  an  inside  ^iew  of  the  Polish  disturbances  be- 

his  "History  of  Russia,"  which  covers  that  tween  1837  and  1843.  The  letters  of  Alexander 
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Tourgn^nief  and  those  of  Nicholas  Tonrga^nief  Giving,  for  the  first  time,  an  aocoant  of  tlie 

are  very  important  for  the  reigns  of  Alexander  South-Slavonian  literature,  it  will  not  be  su- 

I.,  and  Nicholas,  but  were  published  abroad,  perfluous  to  mention  some  of  our  principal 

and  are  forbidden  by  the  Russian  censorship,  savants,    H.  Novakovic'  is  busy  with  Servian 

In  the  interests  of  literature,  it  is  impossible  biography ;  M.  Dubrovatz  with  historical  re- 
not  to  feel  regret  at  the  new  strictness  which  searches ;  Drs.  Panc'io'  and  Tchemagoratz 
has  been  added  to  the  laws  of  censorship.  The  with  botany  and  zoology ;  the  same  branch  is 
literature  of  the  year  has  apparently  been  but  cultivated  by  Joseph  Dusl  and  Radovanovic' ; 
dightly  affected  by  them  as  yet,  though  the  Danc'ic'  is  the  grammarian ;  and  Gavrilovic' 
September  and  October  numbers  of  the  re-  has  made  himself  known  by  his  works  relating 
view  Conversation  are  still  retained  in  the  to  the  statistics  and  geography  of  Servia. 
censor's  office.  The  changes  of  the  law  have  Spain. — Political  struggles  exercise  a  most 
rendered  necessary  an  official  journal,  the  In-  unhappy  influence  upon  Spanish  literatare. 
dex  to  the  Affairs  of  the  Press,  the  title  of  However,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties, 
which  sufficiently  denotes  its  purpose.  It  is  as  many  works  have  appeared  during  1872  as 
curious  in  containing  an  Index  Bxpurgatorius  in  the  previous  year,  and  in  scientific  snb- 
of  foreign  literature,  and  thus  pointing  out  to  jects  a  decided  tendency  to  progress  is  visible, 
the  inquisitive  the  forbidden  fruit,  which  they  Dramatic  literature,  adthough  not  so  copious- 
will,  therefore,  be  most  anxious  to  taste.  ly  represented  as  in  past  years,  has  given,  in 

Sbrtia  and  Illybia. — ^In  the  literature  of  1872,  signs  of  vitality,  although  many  of  the 

the  South  Slavonians  for  the  past  year,  we  best  dramatic  authors,  such  as  lamayo,  Ayala, 

find  proofs  of  considerable  progress  in  all  Eguilaz,   and  others,  have  not  written  any 

branches  of  science  and  art.    The  three  chief  thing  this  year  for  the  stage.    Sefior  Garcia 

agents  in  our  intellectual  advancement  are:  Gutierrez  has  brought  out  two  dramatic  works, 

1.  Drushtvo  Slovesnosti  (the  literary  union  in  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy,  which  have  beenjnst- 

Belgrade) ;  2.  The  South  Slavonian  Academy  ly  applauded.    The  tragedy,  which  is  histori- 

in  Agram ;  and,  8.  Matica  Srbska  (the  Servian  cal  and  in  verse,  is  entitled  "  Dofia  Urraca." 

Bee  in  Neusatz).    Their  publications  are,  for  Seiior  Gutierrez's    drama  is   remarkable  on 

the  most  part,  of  an  historico-phllological  char-  many  accounts,  and  abounds  in  effective  sitna- 

acter,  ana  are  calculated  to  arouse  national  tions.    The  characters  are  admirably  drawn, 

feeling,  by  lively  pictures  of  the  deeds  of  for-  the  interest  increases  as  the  play  goes  on,  and 

mer  heroes,  as  well  as  to  enhance  the  love  for  the  versification  is  brilliant.     The  other  work 

the  national  tongue,  by  pointing  out  the  spirit  by  the  same  author,  which  has  just  appeared  at 

and  the  refinement  of  the  Servian  and  Illyrian  the  Teatro  Espaflol,  is  a  comedy,  "  Crisalida  y 

dialects.    Among  the  books  publbhed  by  in-  Mariposa  "  ("  Chrysalis  and  Butterfly  ").  It  is 

dividuals,  and  not  by  societies,  we  note :  Os-  written  in  the  style  of  Goldoni ;  the  plot  is  not 

trozinsky's  "  Minor  Songs,"  a  volume  of  spirit-  important,  and  the  principal  merit  consists  in 

ed  lyrics,  and  his  "  Elements  of  ^Esthetics."  the  general  style.     This  play  is  full  of  graceful 

From  the  same  author  we  have  "Prototyp  sayings,  and  the  dialogue  is  admirable.  Among 

Nedelsko,"  a  national  religious   epic,  much  other  dramatic  works  which  have  been  brought 

valued  by  his  countrymen.    Not  less  popular  out  this  year,  the  historical  drama,  "  Dofla 

are  the  "  Songs  "  of  Peter  Peradovic',  an  Aus-  Maria  Ooronel,"  by  Sefior  Retes  y  Echevarria, 

trian  general,  whose  poetry  is  placed  on  a  level  deserves  a  special  mention,  for  its  versification 

with  the  old  classics  of  the  Ragusa  school.   His  and  the  dramatic  situations  it  contains.    Two 

imagination   is  genial,  his   language   distin-  comedies  by  Sefior  Marco,  **  La  Muger  Corn- 


imitation  of  Dante,  he  chooses  Hafiz  for  his  logue.      Sefior  Hurtado,  a  popular  dramatic 

cicerone,  and  is,  consequently,  led  through  fJl  author,  is  preparing  a  comedy,  "  El  Wals  de 

the  delights  of  the  Mohammedan  Elysium,  un-  Venzano,"   which   is   intended    to   advocate 

til  he  extends  his  arms  toward  a  lovely  houri,  spiritualism.    Lastly,  an  historical  drama,  by 

when  every  thing  suddenly  disappears,  and  he  Nuflez  de  Arce,  has  been  brought  out  with 

discovers  that  all  has  been  but  a  dream.     Ar-  brilliant  success,  "  H  Haz  de  I^fia  "  ("  The 

minius  Pavic'  has  written  a  "  History  of  the  Log  of  Wood  "),  a  work  fiill  of  interest  fi-ora 

Dramaof  Ragusa,"  a  work  which  has  met  with  beginning  to  end,  and  written  in  admirable 

a  warm  reception  among  his  countrymen ;  and  verse.     The  triumph  of  the  author  is  well 

Stoyan  Novokovich  has  published  his  "  History  merited. 

of  the  Servian  Literature,"  in  which  he  exhib-  In  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  year  we  find  a 
its  great  diligence  and  knowledge,  endeavor-  large  number  of  works.  "VVe  may  mention 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  to  encourage  the  idea  of  with  praise  the  "  Inspiraciones,"  which  Sefior 
a  united  Serbo-Croatian  literature,  a  project  Pettaranda  has  published,  with  a  prologue  by 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  realize,  as  the  two  M.  Victor  Hugo,  in  which  he  shows  the  sa- 
nations differ  in  religion,  have  hitherto  used  pathy  he  feels  for  the  Spanish^oet  Sefior 
two  different  alphabets,  and  are,  besides,  sepa-  Pefiaranda  has  also  publisned  two  other  vol- 
rated  by  essential  differences  in  their  dialects,  umes,  "  Presentimientos,"  and  "  Notas  de  una 
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Lira,*'  in  both  of  which  he  shows  his  good  especial  mention  is  Sr.  Alvarez's  ^^Vifye  al 

taste  in  imitating  the  best   Spanish   poets.  Oriente "  ('^  Vojage  from  Manila  to  the  Ma- 

SefLor  Amao,  a  distinguished  poet  and  fervent  rianas'').    Of  a  more  serious  description  is  Sr. 

Catholic,  has  published  a  collection  of  poems  Collell's  fine  imitation  of  the  old  Catalonian 

on  religious  subjects,  "  La  Voz  del  Creyente  "  work,  "  Altra  Peregrinacio  del  venturos  Pere- 

("  The  Voice  of  the  Believer  "),  intended  to  grini "  ("  Another  Perigrination  of  the  Happy 

celebrate  tbe  glories  of  Catholicism,  which,  be-  Pilgrim  ") ;  and,  lastly,  as  a  specimen  of  an 

sides  being  models  of  purity  in  foriii,  are  full  interesting  and  instructive  work,  I  may  refer 

of  feeling.    Sefior  Aguilera,  one  of  the  best  to  *'Las  Mugeres  Espafiolas  j  Americanas" 

modem  Spanish  poets,  has  also  published  a  (^^  Spanish  and  American  Women  '*) — a  collec- 

charming  volume,   ^^  La  Leyenda  de   Noche  tion  of  articles  written  by  the  best  Spanish 

Buena  (**  The  Legend  of  Christmas  ")•  authors,  illustrated  with  engravings  by  the 

Among  the .  numerous  novels  which  have  best  living  Spanish  artists, 

appeared,  Sr.  Rodriguez  Correa's  charming  lit-  Of  critical  works,  the  most  important,  from 

tie  volume,  *^  Rosas  y  Perros,'' must  be  men-  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  and  admirable 

tioned.  It  is  admirably  written,  and  describes  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  is  the  first  part 

Spanish  bureaucracy  with  most  comic  exacti-  of  the  ^^  Cat^ogo  Descriptivo  6  Hist6rico  del 

tude,  and  is  full  of  interest  from  beginning  to  Museo  del  Prado  dc  Madrid,"  by  Don  Pedro 

end.    Sr.  Fernandez  y  Gonzales,  the  most  fer-  Madrazo.    This  instalment  includes  the  Italian 

tile  of  Spanish  novelists,  has  published  several  and  Spanish  schools,  and  represents  the  work 

novels  this  year,  "  El  Algibe  de  la  Gitana  "  of  many  years,  during  which  Sr.  Madrazo  has, 

(^  The  Gypsy's  Well "),  "  Los  Martires  de  la  by  searching  in  the  archives,  and  by  the  com- 

Familia "  ("  The  Family  Martyrs  "),  and  "  El  parative  study  of  the  pictures  of  Madrid  and 

Montero  de  Espinosa"  (*^The  Huntsman  of  those  of  other  museums,  been  able  to  classify 

Espinosa ") ;  and  Sr.  Selgas  a  charming  novel,  them  with  due  exactitude.    This  volume  is 

"  La  Manzana  de  Oro  "  (*'  The  Golden  Apple  ").  enriched  with  historical  notes  of  great  interest 

By  Sr.  Sepulveda  we  have  **En  el  Sitio  "  ("On  on  the  pictures  and  on  the  artists  who  painted 

the  Spot  '\  and  "  La  Muger  de  Usted  "  ("  Your  for  the  Kings  of  Spain. 

Wife").    The  distinguished  author  of  popular  Some  slight  progress  is  to  be  observed  in 

tales,  Sr.  Trueba,  has  written  "El  Gaban  y  la  philosophical  studies;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 

Chaqueta  "  C  The  Overcoat  and  tbe  Jacket ") ;  that  every  day  they  will  be  more  generally 

and  Sr.  Frontaura,  "  El  Hiio  del  Sacristan "  developed,  owing  to  Sr.  Fable's  translation  of 

0' The  Sacristan's  Son ").    Sr.  Moya  has  given  Hegel's  "Logic,"  it  being  indispensable  to 

Tig  "  El  Club  de  los  Solteros  "  ("  The  Bachelors'  popularize  this  study,  as  it  is  beginning  to  have 

Club  ") ;  Sr.  Puig,  "  Coche  y  Palco  "  ("  Carriage  followers  in  Spain. 

and  Opera-box '') ;  Sr.  Lozano,  "El  Criado  The  study  of  the  classics  is  little  pursued  in 
Modelo"  ("  The  Model  Servant ") ;  Sr.  Ruigo-  Spain ;  for  this  reason,  Sr.  Ascarates's."  Obras 
mez,  the  pretty  novel,  "Silvestre  del  todo"  de  Platon,"  "Oraciones  Escogidas  de  De- 
("  Silvester  Everything ") ;  Sr.  Diana,  the  in-  mostenes,"  by  Br.  Roda,  and  Sr.  Orellano's 
teresting  "  Calle  de  la  Amargura  "  ("  The  Street  "  Grandes  Poemas,"  merit  notice, 
of  Sorrow  ") ;  and  Sr.  Padilla,  "  La  Semilla  As  regards  historical  works,  I  should  men- 
del  Bien"  ("The  Good  Seed").  These  slight  tion  that  the  "Cr6nica  General  de  Espafia" 
notes  render  it  evident  that  the  number  of  has  this  year  been  completed,  a  work  which 
novels  which  have  appeared  during  the  year  comprehends  the  history  of  the  different  prov- 
is  large  for  Spain.  inces,  written  by  different  authors,  under  the 

Seflors  Castro  y  Serrano  and  Juan  Garcia,  direction  of  Sr.  Rossell.  The  "  Historia  Gen- 
whose  works  are  always  received  by  the  Span-  eral  de  Andalucia,"  by  Sr.  Guichot,  is  also 
ish  public  with  delight,  have  not  published  drawing  to  a  close.  The  "  Documentos  Ine- 
any  thing  this  year.  A  witty  anonymous  ditos  para  la  Historia  de  Espafia,"  published  by 
work,  and  which  has  been  weU  received,  is  Sr.  Salva,  will  probably  end  this  year,  with 
**  Un  Yiage  4  los  Infiemos  del  Sufragio  Uni-  the  fifty-sixth  volume,  or  at  any  rate  there 
versal "  ("  A  Journey  to  the  Regions  of  Uni-  will  be  an  alteration  in  the  form  and  manner 
versal  Suffrage ").  The  author  describes  the  of  publication.  Sr.  Zaragoza  has  collected  a 
intrigues  at  the  elections  in  countrv  towns  in  series  of  interesting  notes  upon  the  history  of 
Spain.  Great  praise  is  due  to  Sr.  rastenrath's  the  insurrections  in  Cuba.  A  distinguished 
'' Pasionarias  de  un  Aleman  Espafiol "  ("  Pas-  general  of  the  Spanish  army.  General  Sando- 
sion-Flowers  by  a  German  Spaniard  "),  in  which  val,  has  written  an  extensive  historical  mono- 
be  gives  a*  critical  account  of  the  well-known  graph,  a  work  of  many  years,  on  the  battle 
Ober-Ammergau  play.  The  author  is  a  Ger-  of  Aljubarrota,  "La  Batalla  de  Aljubarrota," 
njan,  but  he  writes  throughout  in  the  purest  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
Spanish.  "El  Monge  Gris"  ("The  Gray  century,  and  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  de- 
Monk  "),  by  General  Ametller,  is  an  enter-  feated  by  the  Portuguese.  This  feat  of  arms 
taining  volume,  describing  the  conduct  of  the  gave  rise  to  the  famous  monastery,  which  was 
Aragonese  and  Catalans  in  the  East  during  built  by  the  Portuguese  on  the  battle-field,  and 
the  middle  d|es.  is  one  of  the  finest  existing  monuments   of 

Of  books  of  travels,  tbe  only  one  deserving  Gothic  art.    Sr.  Guerra,  the  learned  antiquary 
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and  Academician,  has  written  *^  El  Libre  de  benefit  by  the  local  experience  and  study  of 
Santofia,"  a  volume  full  of  erudition.  The  Spanish  men  of  science.  Srs.  Mafiei  and  Fi- 
"  Historia  del  General  Prim,"  by  8r.  Orellano ;  gueroa,  engineers  of  mines,  continue  their  im- 
the  "  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Oordobeses,"  and  portant  work,  "  Apuntes."  Sr.  Yilanova 
Navarete's  "  Life  of  Sebastian  Dei  Oano,"  the  gives  us  a  study  "  On  the  Origin  of  Man,"  re- 
first  navigator  who  went  round  the  world,  markable  in  its  way.  The  same  gentlemaL 
are  all  books  worth  naming.  edits  a  volume  which  is  being  published  in  a 

Of  publications  illustrating  archsBology  and  very  costly  manner,  "  The  Creation." 

the  fine  arts,  the  only  one  which  has  attracted  The  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  reviews 

great  attention  is  El  Museo  JSspanol  de  Anti-  which  have  appeared  of  late  years  continue  to 

g&edadeSj  under  the  direction  of  Sr.    Rada.  iucrease  in  number,  and  each  group  of  special 

Several  good  articles   have   appeared   in  it  studies  has  a  representative  in  the  press,  bnt 

this  year,  by  well-known  writers.    Each  num-  I  cannot  mention  each  of  these  publications  in 

ber  is  illustrated  with  colored  plates.  detail  in  such  a  notice  ps  this. 

The  Spanish  Academies  have  published  less  Swbden^. — On  perusing  the  various  publica- 

this  year,  owing  to  the  straitened  state  of  tions  of  this  year  in  different  branches  of  lit- 

their  finances.  erature  (the  whole  book  issue  can  be  estimated 

Societies  whose  object  it  is  to  reproduce  at  from  1,200  to  1,300,  periodicals  not  included  j, 
rare  books  and  manuscripts  are  becoming  I  find  that  the  number  of  purely  literary  works 
every  day  more  general.  The  Society  of  of  real  merit  is  small.  After  the  interesting  and 
"  Bibliofilos  Espafioles  "  has  published  this  original  development  our  poetry  went  throngh 
year  a  novel  written  by  Eximeno,  a  Spanish  the  first  decades  of  this  century,  production 
Jesuit,  expelled  from  Spain  during  the  eigh-  came  to  a  stand-still,  and  the  literary  resalts 
teenth  century,  in  which  he  ridicules  the  mu-  of  the  last  year  seem  to  have  been  mostly 
sicians  and  music  of  the  time.  The  title  is  the  collecting  and  reissuing  of  older  worb; 
*'  Don  Lazarillo  Vizcardi,"  and  the  book  is  while  our  neighbor-country,  Finland,  has  pro- 
fall  of  interesting  musical  information.  The  dnoed  the  greatest  poet  of  our  day  who  uses 
"Bibliofilos  AndSucea"  have  published  "Don  the  Swedish  language — ^Runeberg.  Among 
Fernando  Colon,  Historiador  de  su  padre  "  the  volumes  relating  to  the  study  of  ancient 
("The  Life  of  Columbus,  by  his  Son"),  "Re-  poetry,  the  "Works  of  Bellman  until  1772" 
laciou  sobre  las  Commnnidades  de  Castilla "  (after  a  newly-found  original  manuscript)  un- 
("  Description  of  the  Comuneros  of  Castillo  "),  doubtedly  ranks  foremost.  It  is  Mr.  Klem- 
by  Pedro  de  Alcoer,  edited  by  Sr.  Gamero.  ming,  the  royal  librarian,  well  known  as  one 
The  "  Biblioteca  Catalana,"  edited  by  Sr.  Ag-  of  our  highest  authorities  in  the  literary  his- 
nil6,  is  one  of  the  best  reproductions  of  the  tory  of  former  times,  who  has  the  honor  of 
day.  this  interesting  publication. 

Of  works  on  Natural  Science  there  have  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  royal  theatres 

been  few.    In  the  "  Anales  de  la  Sociedad  have  given,  with  much  success,  the  "  Winter's 

Espafiola  de  Historia  Natural "  ("  Annals  of  Tale "  and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"   and  that 

the  Spanish  Society  of  Natural  History"),  "  Richard  IH."  is  just  about  to  be  put  on  the 

there  have  appeared   contributions    by  Srs.  stage."     In   fact,  tlie  infiuence  of  English 

Poey,  Perez  Arcao,  Espada,  Colmeiro,  and  literature  in  our  country  is  oonsiderable.    Of 

Solano,  all  of  whom  are  considered  in  Spain  course  a  mass  of  sensation  novels  are  translated 

as  competent  authorities.     In  Sr.   Espada^s  and  devoured ;  but  a  more  healthy  sign  is  the 

description  of  some  South  American  volcanoes  great  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Dickens, 

he  corrects  the  statements  made  by  Humboldt  The  new  and  excellent  translation  of  his  com- 

and  others.    Sr.  Espada  is  preparing  a  volume  plete  works,  now  appearing,  has  a  wide  cir- 

on  a  "Voyage  in  Europe  and  the  East,  made  by  culation.    We   have   capit5  translations  of 

a  Spaniard  in  the  Middle  Ages."  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Scott,  Byron,  Moore,  etc.. 

The  professors  of  the  University  of  Granada  to  which  the  last  valuable  addition  is  "Shake- 
have  distinguished  themselves  this  year  by  the  speare's  Sonnets,"  by  Mr.  Nyblom. 
high  tone  of  their  publications.  Sr.  Maestro  A  more  than  passing  attention  will  be  given 
has  written  a  "Treatise  on  Anatomy;"  Dr.  to  the  collection  of  political  speeches  by  Mr. 
Creus  an  "  Elementary  Treatise  on  Anatomy ;  "  Gripensdt,  who,  as  a  statesman  and  orator. 
Dr.  Velasco  a  "  Treatise  on  Organic  Chemis-  has  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  develop- 
try,"  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  an  effort  is  ment  of  our  constitution  during  the  last  thirty 
made  to  popularize  modern  ideas  on  the  sub-  years. 

ject ;  Dr.  Mallo  an  "  Elementary  Treatise  on  In  the  field  of  literary  history  we  have  to 

Medicine,"  in  which  he  considers  the  necessi-  notice  the  continuation  of  Mr.  LinnstsOm's 

ties  of  the  present  day ;   and  an  interesting  elaborate  bibliographic  work  ("  Svenkst  Bok- 

explanation  has  appeared,  by  Dr.  Garcia,  of  lexicon  "),  and  the  valuable  researches  by  K. 

the  theories  of  Dr.  Darwin,  of  which  he  is  a  fer-  Ijunggren  and  Eichhorn. 

vent  adherent.    I)r.  Cuestas,  in  his  "  General  It  is  not  unknown  that  Sweden  shares  with 

Pathology,"  impresses  on  Spanish  professors  Denmark  thehonor  of  first  having  systematizwl 

the  necessity  of  original  observations.    The  prehistoric  archaeology.    The  heit>  of  this  sci- 

author  says  that  students  out  of  Spain  should  ence,  Mr.  Nillson,  is  now  very  aged,  and  sel- 
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dom  publishes  anj  thing  new ;  bnt  younger  en  of  Geo.  W.  Garter  for  the  control  of  the 
men  have  carried  on  the  labor  of  their  master.  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  which  is  alluded  to 
Among  the  yarious  publications  of  this  kind  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work,  was  kept 
some  are  undoubtedly  of  great  worth.  We  up  amid  intense  excitement  through  the  great- 
have,  first,  a  new  volume  of  the  valuable  er  part  of  the  month  of  January,  1872.  On  the 
"  Antiquarisk  Tidskrifb  fdr  Sverige,"  with  a  third  day  of  the  session,  Oarter  descended  from 
remarkable  article  not  yet  finished,  by  the  the  Speaker^s  chair  to  defend  himself  against 
younger  Mr.  Hildebrand,  about  the  develop-  charges  of  corruption  and  extravagance  whidi 
ment  of  the  earlier  forms  of  the  fibula  Q^  Bid-  had  been  brought  against  him,  and  to  denounce 
rag  till  Sp&nnets  Historia  ").  Then  a  book  the  conduct  of  the  Governor.  As  soon  as  he 
of  the  same  author,  *^  The  Swedish  People  had  resumed  his  seat,  a  motion  was  made,  that 
during  the  Time  of  Paganism  "  (Svenska  folket  the  Speaker's  chair  be  declared  vacant,  which 
under  Hedna-Tiden  *'),  is  worthy  of  perusal,  he  decided  to  be  out  of  order,  as  a  vote  of  con- 
because  of  the  new  ethnological  system  which  fidenoe  in  him  had  been  adopted  the  day  be- 
the  writer  tries  to  establish  regarding  the  old  .fore.  Charges  of  fraud  were  then  brought 
inhabitants  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  against  Mortmier  Carr  and  E.  W.  Dewees,  for- 
Purther  may  be  mentioned  "  The  Antiquity  merly  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  chairman  of 
of  Sweden ''  ("  Sveriges  Fomtid  "),  first  part,  the  Committee  on  Contingent  Expenses  re- 
with  excellent  engravings,  newly  published  by  spectively,  and,  while  a  motion  was  pending 
Mr.  Montelius;  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Stjem-  for  their  investigation,  the  attempt  was  re- 
stedt^s  Numismatic  Besearches.  History  is  newed,  amid  great  disorder,  to  unseat  the 
somewhat  poorly  represented.  The  most  con-  Speaker.  This  failed,  and  the  charges  against 
spicuous  productions  are,  the  concluding  vol-  Carr  and  Dewees  were  indefinitely  postponed, 
ume  of  Mr.  Cronholm's  *^  History  of  Gustavus  On  the  next  day,  January  4th,  a  report  of  the 
Adolphus, "  the  forty-first  part  of  Mr.  Fryxell's  Committee  of  Sections  was  adopted,  excluding 
'*  Tales  of  Swedish  History,"  treating  of  the  from  their  seats  four  members,  on  the  ground 
years  1765-^70 ;  and  two  very  laborious  his-  that  they  did  not  reside  in  the  parishes  which 
torico-statistical  treatises,  "  Sweden  in  1671.''  they    claimed   to  represent,  and    contesting 

As  to  modem  statistics,  a  new  edition  of  claimants  in  the  Carter  interest  were  admitted 

Mr.  FahrsQeus's  Handbook  has  left  the  press  in  the  places  of  three  of  them.    The  seats  of 

(^*  Statistisk  och  Administrativ  Handbok  for  three  other  Warmoth  men  were  also  declared 

Sverige ").     Besides,  the   public   authorities  vacant,  and  immediately  filled  by  adherents  of 

since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  have  the  Speaker.    Authority  was  also  given  to  the 

published  very  exact  tables  concemmg  the  Speaker  to  keep  the  metropolitan  police  about 

growth  of  population  and  other  statistical  the  hall,  and  to  appoint  as  many  sergeants-at- 

topics.     Such  researches  even  now  are  en-  arms  as  he  might  consider  necessary  to  pre- 

couraged  by  the  Government.  serve  order. 

LONSDALE,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  William  Low-  Meanwhile  the  halls  of  legislation  were  sur- 
THER,  F.  R.  S.,  Earl  of,  bom  July  21,  1787;  rounded  by  an  excited  crowd,  kept  under  con- 
died  in  London,  March  4, 1872.  He  was  edu-  trol  by  a  large  force  of  metropolitan  police, 
cated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  called  into  special  service  by  the  Governor, 
graduated  M.  A^  in  1808.  In  the  same  year  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  it  became 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  for  Cocker-  known  that  Governor  Warmoth  and  several 
mouth  in  the  Tory  interest,  and  represented  of  his  supporters  in  the  Legislature  had  been 
that  and  another  borough  until  December,  arrested  by  United  States  officials  on  a  charge 
1832,  when  he  was  elected  both  for  West  of  interfering  with  the  organization  and  con- 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and,  having  duct  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  They 
selected  the  latter,  he  represented  that  county  were  taken  before  the  United  States  marshal 
until  he  was  called  to  the  House  of  Peers  in  at  the  custom-house,  and  released  on  $500  bail 
his  father's  barony  of  Lowther,  September  6,  each,  to  appear  when  cited,  and  answer  the 
1841.  He  held  several  inferior  posta  in  the  charges.  The  Governor  immediately  issued  a 
administration  under  Lord  Liverpool,  was  First  proclamation,  calling  an  *•  extra  session  "  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests  in  the  Legislature,  to  meet  at  once,  on  the  ground  that 
Wellmgton  administration  of  1828-'80,  Privy  a  conspiracy  had  "developed  itself  to  over- 
Councillor  in  1828,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  throw  the  govemment  by  unlawful  and  revo- 
of  Trade  in  Sir  R.  Peel's  first  administration  lutionary  means."    The  Senate  assembled  the 


Derby' 

tration  in  1862.    He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  House  also  assembled,  chose  temporary  officers, 

March  19,  1844.    He  maintained  throughout  and  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

his  long  public  career  a  strong  and  consistent  WherMs,  At  a  meeting  of  the  House,  at  12  o'clock 

attachment  to  the  Conservative  party,  with  to-day,  Beveral  of  the  Representatives  of  the  pw)ple 

wKatm  liA  Tln\fr.^-wn^v  i^^^^A  '^^T^  woXkwMW  and  unoonstitutionally  arrested  oy 

T??TTTGTA^A      ^u          V  ^v  ^           ^x.      A  certain  parties   styling  themselves  deputy  Unitca 

LUUlblAWA.    The  contest  between  the  ao-  states  marshals;  and  whereas,  these  outrages  were 

herents  of  Governor  Warmoth  aud  the  follow-  committed  alone  for  the  purpose  of  breakixig  down 
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the  constitutional  majority  in  the  House  in  order  to  of  the  Iloase  of  Representatives,  and  its  nsor- 
euable  the  illegal  mmority  to  expel  from  the  House  pations  of  anthority,"  and  threatened  its  mem- 
certain  membery  of  the  mdority  and  to  effect  a  revo-  (^  .^j^  ^  u  ^i^jt  ^^  disturbers  of 
lution  in  the  House  and  State  government:  there-  "^  «  V  -^  Z^-T i^  **wwt*x«^*o  » 
fore  be  it  **^®  peace."  A  wnt  of  fiabecu  corpus  was  also 
Beaolttd^  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  obtained  from  Judge  Dibble,  of  the  Eighth  Dia- 
StateofLouisiana,  That  we  denounce  the  arrest  of  the  triot  Court,  commanding  Colonel  Carter  and 
members  of  this  body  as  aforesaid,  as  an  outrage  upon  j^jg  sergeant-at-arms  to  produce  in  court  sev- 

"t  'i^^T^:n^:Jrttl.^^j  Zt.t  eral  persons  alleged  to  be  deprived  of  their  lib- 

throw  the  government.    Be  it  further  erties  as  citizens  and  members  of  the  General 

Jiesolved,  That  we  declare  the  attempt  of  a  minor-  Assembly.    This  order  was  disregarded,  as  was 

ity  of  the  House,  assuming  to  act  in  the  absence  of  |^go  another  proclamation  of  the  Governor, 

the  members  who  had  been  carried  away  by  force,  sb  commandioff  all  representatives  in  the  Assem- 

utterly  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary,  null  and  J'""**"""^    **,     7  ^T*!         ^^11  Tl  ll!?-  ^^TTz^ 

void.    Be  it  ftirther  ^^J  legally  elected  to  return  to  their  seats  at 

'  Jieaolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  ex-  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  the  body  at  tlie 
punge  from  his  minutes  ail  record  of  the  proceed-  **  Gem  Saloon  "  to  disperse, 
mgs  subsequent  to  the  arrest  of  the  members  of  this  Qn  the  Yth  of  January  that  body  was  still 
^^"*®*  in  session,  and,  in  the  excitement  which  pre- 
The  Speaker's  chair  was  then  unanimously  vailed  in  the  streets,  Walter  Wheyland,  a  mem- 
declared  vacant,  and  O.  H.  Brewster  chosen  to  ber  of  the  Warmoth  House,  was  killed.  Cart«r 
nil  the  same,  and  a  permanent  organization  of  and  three  of  his  supporters  were  charged  with 
the  House  effected.  Eesolutions  were  adopted,  the  killing,  but,  when  Carter  subsequently  ap- 
approving  of  the  course  of  the  Governor,  and  peared  before  the  First  District  Court  to  au- 
requesting  him  "  to  take  all  measures  neces-  swer  to  the  charge.  Judge  Abell  declared  the 
sary  to  protect  the  General  Assembly  and  the  action  of  the  Governor  in  bringing  the  charges 
capitol  from  violence,  and  the  members  from  against  him  "  a  clear  case  of  conspiracy,"  and 
intimidation."  After  ac^ournment,  an  address  said  that  evidence  clearly  showed  that  Whcy- 
signed  by  65  members  of  the  Legislature  was  land  was  shot  by  a  policeman, 
sent  to  the  Governor,  requesting  him  to  take  On  the  10th  a  large  force  of  the  metropolitan 
measures  to  prevent  the  *^  Carterites "  from  police  took  possession  of  the  "  Gem  Saloon,'' 
takingforciblepossessionof  the  Assembly  halls,  and  Carter  and  his  adherents  transferred  their 
During  that  night  and  the  next  day  the  Me-  sittings  to  the  office  of  United  States  Marshal 
chanics'  Institute,  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  Packard,  and  afterward  to  the  rooms  of  the 
Legislature  were  held,  was  guarded  by  a  large  Cosmopolitan  Club.  Attempts  at  coropro- 
force  of  soldiers  and  poUce,  under  the  control  mise  were  now  made,  but  without  suocesa, 
of  the  Governor.  The  "extra  session"  was  and  on  the  16th  "Carter's  House"  telegraphed 
continued,  and,  although  there  was  no  quorum  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  askiDg 
in  the  Senate,  that  body  adopted  resolutions  that  an  "  inquisition  be  had  into  the  revolu- 
commending  the  course  of  the  Governor,  and  tlonary  and  illegal  action  of  H.  C.  Warmoth,'' 
denouncing  the  action  of  the  "  Carterites."  It  and  into  "  the  conduct  of  M^or-G^neral  Emory, 
was  declared  that  certain  members  were  kept  commanding  the  department,  in  placing  Fed- 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate,  on  board  eral  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  im* 
the  revenue  cutter  Wilderness,  and  the  Score-  der  the  circumstances,"  and  further,  requesting 
tary  of  the  Treasury  at  Washington  was  request-  that  the  troops  be  removed  from  the  city  pend- 
ed  to  order  that  vessel  to  land  them  at  New  ing  the  present  contest,  "unless  martial  law 
Orleans.  The  adherents  of  Warmoth  in  the  shall  be  declared."  -Meanwhile  the  Wilder^ 
House  reseated  the  members  formerly  expelled  ness  had  been  ordered  to  New  Orleans,  and 
by  the  "  Carterites,"  and  ordered  an  investiga-  the  ahsent  Senators  made  their  appearance,  but 
tion  into  the  arrest  of  the  Governor  and  others,  refused  to  take  their  places  unless  the  armed 
The  followers  of  Carter,  finding  the  Mechanics'  force  ahout  the  capitol  was  removed.  Od  the 
Institute  guarded  against  them,  assembled  in  a  20th  Colonel  Carter  issued  a  proclamation,  de- 
room  over  the  "  Gem  Saloon,"  on  Royal  Street,  daring  his  intention  to  take  forcible  possession 
and  styled  themselves  the  "  legal  House  of  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  calling  on  the 
Representatives."  A  quorum  was  not  pres-  citizens  to  aid  him.  On  the  22d  he  appeared 
ent,  and  sergeants-at-arms  were  sent  out  to  at  the  head  of  several  thousand  men  with  the 
arrest  and  bring  in  members.  On  the  6th  of  avowed  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  threat,  bat 
January,  the  rival  bodies  claiming  to  be  the  was  prevented  by  General  Emory,  who  had 
House  of  Representatives  were  both  in  session,  orders  from  Washington  to  allow  no  conflict 
and  great  excitement  prevailed  in  the  streets,  between  bodies  of  armed  men. 
hostile  collisions  being  prevented  by  the  police  On  the  same  day,  January  22d,  a  qnornm 
and  military.  The  Governor  issued  a  prodama-  was  at  last  obtained  in  the  Senate,  the  ab- 
tion,  declaring  the  body  assembled  at  the  "  Gem  sentees  appearing  in  a  body,  and  after  an  ex- 
Saloon"  "revolutionary,  unconstitutional,  and  citing  debate  it  was  declared,  by  a  vote  of  17 
illegal,"  and  commanded  all  good  citizens  not  to  16,  that  the  extra  session  of  the  Senate  in 
to  support  or  aid  it.  It  further  commanded  December,  1871,  and  the  election  of  Pinchback 
that  body  to  desist  from  the  "  illegal  and  un-  as  President  were  constitutional  and  valid, 
warrantable  arrests  of  citizens  and  members  Some  of  the  Carterites  also  returned  to  their 
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places  in  the  Honse  at  Mechanics'  Institute,  litical  rascals  and  adventorers  in  Louisiana 

and  on  the  24th,  a  qnomm  being  present,  "  the  had  quarrelled  among  themselves ;  and  that 

action  of  the  House  in  extra  session,  expelling  the  committee  had  no  power  to  relieve  the 

Geo.  W.  Garter  from  the  House  of  Represent-  people   of  Louisiana.      *'  Under   a  fair   and 

atives,  and  the  election  of  O.  H.  Brewster,  honest  election  thej  will  relieve  themselves. 

Speaker  of  the  House,^*  were  confirmed  and  and  if  the  Federal  Administration  will  intrust 

ratified.    On  the  next  day<,  most  of  the  mem-  the  business  and  interests  of  the  Government 

bers  of  the  House  presided  over  hj  Carter  ap-  in  Louisiana  to  honest  men,  who  care  more  to 

peared  and  took  their  places.    With  a  few  ex-  perform  their  official  duties  and  thus  serve  the 

ceptions,  they  were  admitted  as  members,  on  country,  than  to  manage  politics  and  control 

the  understanding  that  they  recognized  the  State  Legislatures,  United  States  troops  will 

House  there  assembled  as  the  only  legal  House,  not  be  needed  in  New  Orleans.    With  the 

and  Mr.  Brewster  as  the  Speaker.  interests  of  Louisiana  directed  by  intelligence 

Immediately  after  these  events,  a  committee,  and  guarded  by  the  love  of  her  own  people, 

appointed  by  Congress  to  investigate  the  pro-  and  with  the  interests  of  the  national  Govern- 

ceedings  of  the  two  factions  and  the  ccmduct  ment  there  in  proper  hands,  no  congressional 

of  Federal  officials,  met  at  New  Orleans  to  recommendations  will  be  needed  to  restore  to 

take  testimony.  They  continued  their  sessions  her  the  unnumbered  blessings  of  peace  and 

about  two  weeks  and  examined  upward  of  tlie  speedy  return  of  a  long-exiled  prosperity.'^ 

fifty  witnesses,  including  all  the  leading  actors  The  following  statements  were  also  made 

in  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  last  few  weeks,  by  the  last-named  members  of  the  committee : 

They  submitted  a  report  to  Congress  in  the  *      .      - .  ^          ,       v  ^  v               j    i 

iaf+^«  «««*  r^e  \r^^   nrVi;/.>«  /^««iv  ^4-«.4-».7   «««♦«  A  series  of  infamous  laws  had  been  T>aB8ed,  plac- 

latter  part  of  May,  which  only  stated  facte  ing  imperial  powers  in  the  Governor's  fiands,  \Aich 

without  recommendmg  any  action  on  the  part  he  haci  used  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  the  inter- 

of  the  national  Government.     Mr.  Sconeld,  ests  of  the  people  and  with  the  duiuble  purpose  of 

the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Mc-  enriching  himself  and  his  friends,  and  of  perpetuat- 

Crary,  gave  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  iniT.  hi*  control  of  the  State.    Ilimself  but  a  recent 

^;ffi.,«u.%!-    -♦^^L«  ♦!.«*  4V^*™ivi^  L-1  TJ.  resident  of  Louisiana,  he  had  gathered  around  liim 

difficulties,  stating  that  the  trouble  was  not  ^  j.^^^  ^f  adventurers  from  all  sections,  destitute 

between  the  government  and  officers  of  Lou-  alike  of  either  personal  or  political  integrity,  and 

idiana  on  the  one  side,  and  the  officers  of  the  was  fattening  himself  and  them  upon  the  plunder 

United  States  on  the  other,  but  between  friends  5™K  ^<^Da  the  property  and  toil  of  the  people. 

and  opponents  of  the  administration  of  Gov-  ^"^^^^  *^®  >;^i  elections  were  a  farce.    The  d^ov- 

<^     .    ~^?       T™  oMu****ww*o«v**  wi  v«vT  ernor  appointed  the  registrars,  and  through  them 

emor  Warmoth.     It  was  mainly  a  divisio^  or  returned  his  friends  to  the  Legislature  and  defeated 

quarrel  among  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  his  enemies.    In  several  cases  persons  held  seats  in 

party,  in  which  many  of  the  Federal  officials  the  House  from  parishes  in  which  they  had  never 

were  prominent   actors,  some  upon  one  side  resided  and  in  which  they  were  absolutely  unknown. 

««^  -  t-               *v    ^i.1.  L      Tv^  i^^A^^  ^fi  *u«  In  one  case  a  fnend  ot  the  Governor  was  elected  m  a 

and  some  upon  the  other.  ^  The  leaders  of  the  ^ivate  room  in  a  New  Orieans  hotel,  at  midnight, 

IJemocratic  party  also  participated  in  it,  some-  to  represent  a  parish  a  hundred  miles  away.    The 

times  in  alliance  with  one  faction  and  some-  police  and  other  laws,  entailing  vast  expense  upon 

times  with  tlie  other,  as  interest  or  consider-  the  people,  vest  monstrouB  powers  in  the  Governor, 

ofiA«  ^p  A„4-^  a^^^^A  *«.  ..ii/in^vA       Tixix  rvftW-  which  ho  has  not  failed  to  use  in  his  own  interest, 

ation  of  duty  seemed  to  require.     The  part  r^^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^^  g^^^^  53  ^^^^^  ^^^       ^^.^t.,  and  in 

taken   by  Federal    officials    m    the  quarrel,  the  city  ofNew  Orleans  about  live  per  cent,  on  a  fair 

whether  wise  or  otherwise,  seemed  to  have  cash  valuatiou.    In  1668,  the  debts  and  liabilities  of 

origiiated  entirely  with  themselves ;  there  was  the  State  were  $14,000,000 ;  and  in  1871,  three  years 

no  trace  of  interference  by  the  Administration  l»t«^  J^mi^ Jlf^uft^l^ji^;?^^^.^,,,  ,«„  f„:,  «„h  ^,„« 

at  WnaTtirxrfrkn  ^^  ^*^*  ^*'  *  ®  Govemor  favors  can  fail,  ana  none 

\r  ™'"p^***  that  he  opposes  can  pasa.    He  frequently  appears  on 

Mr.  bmith  concurred  in  their  report,  with  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  House  when  important 

additions  and  qualifications,  and  said :  ^*  It  is  measures  are  pending,  and  stiffens  members,  to  use 

not  to  be  denied  that  in  the  new  and  dis-  his  own  words,  by  his  "  presence,  cheerful  conversa- 

turbed  condition  of  things,  some  unscrupulous  J^^"'  ^^^'^fSl^^i'^'T^^i.M^'^;!!^^^^  mT.rn'^f »» 

^^-  V             M  '  J.       jxi       •     T      *  *             an-  oath.  Lis  iriends  m  the  licgislature,  **  my  crowd," 

men  have  got  into  office  m  Louisiana.     The  g^d  speaks  of  them  and  to  them  with  that  contempt 

men  who  go  South  to  hold  office,  and  return  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  character 

vhen  thev  lose  their  office,  are  not  confined  amply  iustifies.  The  world  has  rarely  known  a  legis- 

to  any  political  partv.    The  troubles  in  that  j^J^ive  body  so  rank  with  ignorance  and  corruption. 

Sltjifa  oi.i  ^;,»;u..  L  lAr^A   oUiio.n.*ii  ;«  Ts^^y^ar^,  Thoro  IS  no  direct  evidence  that  the  Govenu>r  ever 

^tate  are  similar  m  kmd,  although  in  perhaps  ^^eived  a  bribe  for  approving  or  vetoing  a  bill,  and 

a  greater  degree,  to  such  as  generally  follow  y^q  states,  with  emphasis,  that  he  has  never  been 

civil  wars.    The  reconstruction  of  Louisiana  corruptly  influenced  in  his  official  action.    He  has 

was  of  necessity  an  upheaval  of  the  very  foun-  been  Governor  four  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of 

dations  of  society.    The  State  has  suffered  f?i^2^^^^  ^^  ^f^^'^^""  *^5\^%"^jlt^f«fW.^^  tn 

e^_^i„  .     .1                   r  A    «  r *«^«   -u-i.  i-v^  $100,000  the  first  vear,  and  he  is  now  estimated  to 

sorely  in  the  pangs  of  transformation,  but  the  g^  ^'^^h  from  1600,000  to  $1,000,000. 
situation  IS  now  being  accepted,  and  confidence 

between  the  races  restored.  If  this  confidence  The  session  of  the  Legislature  continued  un- 
be  not  disturbed,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt*  til  the  29th  of  February,  without  ftirther  inter- 
that  the  State  will  enter  upon  a  new  career  of  ruption,  Mr.  Pinchback  presiding  in  the  Sen- 
prosperity  and  peace."  ate,  and  Mr.  Brewster  occupying  the  chair  in 
Mr«  Spear  and  Mr.  Archer  said,  that  the  po-  the  House. 
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The  principal  bills  of  importanoe  which  our  territory."    It  declares  that  "  the  treacb- 

were  discassed  were  known  as  ^^  reform  meas-  ery,   duplicity,  and  tyranny  of  the  present 

ures,"  and  included  new  registration  and  elec-  Governor  of  Loaisiana  have  been  established 

tion  laws,  a  repeal  of  the  constabulary,  a  re-  beyond  controversy,  and  are  now  patent  facts 

organization  of  the  police  and  militia  forces,  before  a  civilized  world."    The  address  con* 

and  a  thorough  revision  of  the  laws  providing  dudes  thus : 

for  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  The  neoessi^  for  a  new  organization  at  this  time 

revenues.     On  the  6th  of  February  the  Gov-  is  manifest.    The  great  and  suddeo  changes  which 

emor    had    recommended    these    and    other  have  recently  taken  place  m  the  peculiar  institutions 

^„„^^„  ^fi  «^A>-.«   i>«*  4.i»A».  «ii  f^i^^A  4-/^  Vki»  of  the  Southland  the  manner  in  which  these  changes 

measures  of  reform,  but  they  all  failed  to  be  ^^^^  wrought,  left  the  two  great  national  partie^so 

enacted,  owing,  it  was  said  by  his  opponents,  far  as  Louisiana  was  concerned,  divided  more  upon 

to  the  opposition  of  his  friends  and  his  own  issues  of  feeling  and  prejudice  than  of  abstract  rea- 

refusal  to  sign  the  registration  and  election  son.    The  consequence  was,  that  the  contest  wiij?ed 

laws  which  actnaUy  passed  both  branches  of  between  those  parties  in  n^erence  to  our  load  con- 

IZ    T      •  1  ^  •^''****"«'   «"*~  oems  had  in  them  more  of  bitterness  than  is  ordiM- 

the  Legislature.                                    -  ,     «  "ly  ^be  case.    Bo  that  now  it  would  be  imposaiblc, 

A  bill  funding  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  in  our  opinion,  to  unite  the  adherents  of  these  pv- 

was  signed  some  time  after  the  Legislature  ties  under  either  name.     The  party  we  are  now 

had  adjourned.    It  makes  it  a  duty  of  the  forming— for  home  purposes—will  not,  in  truth,  be 

Treasurer  to  ascertain  and  classify  the  public  ?  *^jr^  P"!?  5  .^f » ^®^,  \^  '«*?  ^*^y  th^^igu^  of 

vT.     x'           «w^«*"»"*  o-**^   liV^  /  r      xt  the  times,  it  will  umte  all  honest  men,  and  leave  u 

obligations,  and  creates  a  "fund  for  the  re-  the  only  issue  that  of  virtue  against  vice.    We  be- 

demption  of  the  floating  debt  of  the  State."  Heve,  also,  that  history  will  bear  us  out  in  the  as- 

The  old  "  redemption  of  the  State  Debt  Fund,"  sertion  that,  whenever  such  a  ooxguncture  of  affairs 

and  the  "  Free-School  Fund  "  are  transferred  ^as  arisen  as  now  exists  in  Louisiana,  a  new  party 

♦^  i-k;-  «««.<  fir,-^A   ««;i  i^rxn^o  nr»»A  4-rv  Kri  T^»/*  hss  neccssarily  emorged,  tlirough  wiuch  tuc  people 

to  this  new  fund,  and  bonds  were  to  be  pre-  y^^^  redeemed  their  State. 

pared  for  which  warrants  and  certificates  of  This  committee,  therefore,  earnestly  recommends 

indebtedness  could  be  exchanged.  that  the  people  of  each  parish  proceed  promptlv  to 

The  political  affairs  of  the  State  continued  organize  themselves  into  clubs,  and  that  every  elfort 

to  be  fraught  with  excitement  throughout  the  }>.«  made  to  send  representative  men  to  the  conven- 

year.      A  committee  of  fifty-one  citizens  of  ^'^^     ^^"'  committee  would  further  recommenJ 
New  Orleans  had  been  appointed  at  a  pi  " 
meeting  on  the  1st  of  December,  1871, 

the  purpose  of  securing  reform  in  the  admin-  portions  from  the  two  races, 
istration  of  affairs,  so  far  as  concerned  the  The  State  Oentral  Committee  of  the  Demo- 
city.  This  committee  made  a  report  to  a  cralic  party  adopted  resolutions  on  the  23d  of 
meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  and  held  on  February,  calling  a  State  Convention,  to  be 
the  17th  of  February.  They  had  found  that  held  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  18th  of  April, 
the  troubles  in  the  municipal  government  were  and  issued  an  address,  in  which  they  also  con- 
due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  "State  interfer-  demn  the  Governor  for  " the  corrupt dispensa- 
ence,  and  the  manipulation  of  municipal  af-  tion  of  his  vast  patronage,  the  boldness  and 
fairs  by  the  State  authorities,"  and  concluded  frequency  of  his  usurpation  of  power  to  strike 
that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  reform  for  the  down  those  in  his  own  party  who  refused  to 
city  until  it  was  inaugurated  in  the  State  ad-  become  his  personal  adherents,  his  repeated 
ministration.  "  Disheartened,"  they  say,  "  by  acts  of  political  treachery  to  the  colored  race, 
the  uublushing  "deceit  of  the  executive  and  whose  votes  had  elevated  him  to  o£Sce."  *They 
legislative  branches  of  your  State  govern-  claimed  that  their  purpose  was  reform,  and 
ment,  and  convinced  that  no  relief  is  possible  the  rescue  of  the  State  administration  from 
while  that  government,  as  now  constituted,  the  corruption  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Tbey 
remains  in  existence,"  the  committee  recom-  say :  "  At  a  time  when  the  material  interests 
mend  "  the  rapid  organization  of  the  people  of  the  State  have  been  made  the  object  of 
of  this  city  and  all  over  the  State  of  Louisiana,  legislative  and  executive  robbery,  when  every 
not  into  secret  oath-bound  associations,  but  into  household  in  the  State  is  afflicted  by  the  ruin 
one  grand  party  of  reform."  For  the  purpose  which  has  resulted  from  the  desolating  legis- 
of  carrying  out  this  recommendation,  the  com-  lation  of  the  past  few  years,  when  the  poor 
mittee  called  a  "  convention  of  the  people  of  man  and  the  rich  man  are  alike  made  the  vic- 
the  whole  State,"  to  meet  in  New  Orleans  on  tims  of  legislative  and  executive  spoliation, 
the  23d  of  April.  A  provisional  State  Central  when  the  absorbing  question  is  that  of  taia- 
Committee  of  the  Reform  party  was  appointed  tion,  and  the  universal  cry  of  the  people  is 
at  the  same  time.  On  the  12th  of  March  this  immediate  redemption  from  local  and  State 
committee  issued  an  address,  postponing  the  misgovemment,  the  duty  of  patriotic  citizcn- 
])roposed  convention  to  June  4th,  and  calling  ship  is  to  silence  the  voice  of  mere  party  war- 
on  all  the  friends  of  reform,  both  white  and  fare." 

colored,  to  join  the  new  movement.  It  at-  ,  Before  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
tributes the  troubles  of  the  State,  "  the  fright-  Vention,  a  document  appeared  signed  by  some 
ful  spoliation  and  robbery,  of  which  she  was  600  citizens  of  the  State,  headed  by  Governor 
the  victim,  to  a  lack  of  sympathy  and  co6per-  Warmoth,  calling  themselves  "  Liberal  Repnbli- 
ation  between  the  two  great  races  inhabiting  cans,"  and  nrging  the  people  to  send  delegates 
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to  the  National   Convention  at  Oinoinnati.  adopted,  rehearsing  the  history  and  achieve- 

They  condemn  the  Administration  of  President  ments  of  the  Repnhlican  party,  and  indorsing 

Grant,  and  accuse  it  of  unwarranted  interfer-  the  Administration  of  President  Grant,   ana 

ence  in  the  affairs  of  Louisiana.  commending  the  general  policy  of  the  national 

The  Democratic  Convention,  which  assem-  Government.    The  resolutions  relating  to  the 

bled  on  the  18th  of  April,  continued  in  session  affairs  of  the  State  were  as  follows : 

three  days,  and  finely  ad(joumed  to  the  8d  of  Metohed,  That  it  is  a  matter  of  congratnlation  that 

Jane,  without  making  any  nominations.    The  the  national  Bepuhlican  party  in   this  State  baa 

time  was  taken  up  chiefly  in  heated  discussions  ^^tcwS^EwSSive  VSf  State 

on  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  State  and  ^J^fy  ma^ipuLud'the  elertion  liw8,° passed  for 

the  proper  course  to  be  taken  by  the  party,  good  and  proper  purposes,  to  maintain  bunself  and 

The  following  address  and  resolutions  were  Sis  minions  in  power  and  in  order  to  enable  them  to 

adopted :  plunder  the  State  Treasury ;  and  who  has,  by  revo- 

mt       *      X    *_     1      *  *v           1      *  T     •  •  lutionaiy  aote,  and  by  bribery,  and  by  the  unsorupu- 

•  l^\f^^^  ■'^^fll  ^'  ft?  1?*"^^®  ^^  Louisiana  j^^  ^e  ^f  the  power  vested  \n  him  as  oommancter- 

18  for  their  homes  and  their  liberties.  in-chief  of  the  metropolitan  police  and  miUtia,  con- 

They  are  oruflhed  with  the  weight  of  taxes :  their  trolled  the  General  Assembly,  so  as  to  prevent  him 

courts  are  but  a  mockery  of  justice,  and  their  Execu-  ft^^  ^^  impeached  for  high  crimes  and  misde- 

tiveisa  tyrant,  who  exercises  an  open  and  boasted  meanors ;  and  who  has  refused  to  permit  reform 

control  over  the  Legislature.  measures  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  to  become 

It  IS  time,  fellow-citixens,  to  assert  your  manhood  ],^^a  w  withholding  his  signature  therefrom,  among 

and  diOTity— to  cleanse  the  Augean  stables— to  re-  ^^ich  acta  are  those  gua^Ung  and  restricting  thS 

estabhsTi  the  rule  oflawwid  justice,  of  eoonomv  and  registration  and  election  laws,  lo  as  to  prevent  elec- 

constitntional  hberty.    It  is  time  to  put  the  brand  tion  frauds,  although  the  passage  of  such  acts  was 

of  mfamy  uoon  the  brows  of  those  who  have  dis-  recommended  in  his  messages  to  the  General  Assem- 

honorod  and  plundered  Lomsiana :  to  expel  them  '^ly 

from  their  higli  places,  and  make  them  give  way  to  Betohsd,   That    this    convention   approves   and 

honest  and  capable  men-the  only  fit  representatives  .dopte  the  prindples  of  State  reform  contained  in 

of^a  free  and^tnily  republican  peo^le^                the  resolutions  passed  at  the  National  Bepublicai 

agust 
tedb; 

conje  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pemocratio' party  Sii^hrniTof  Novem^^^                                 measures 

shall  confine  its  action  to  the  selecUon  of  proper  werereduced  to  the  form  of  bills  and  introduced  into 

men  for  the  redemption  of  the  State  from  pohtical  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  but  failed  to  pass  on 

and  financial  ruin— from  tyranny  and  oppression,  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  friends  of  Governor 

Let  us,  while  we  do  justice  to  the  colored  man,  do  Warmoth,  or  fidled  to  become  laws  on  account  of  his 

Q^asl  justice  to  the  wbite  man,  and  secure  to  oveiy  withholding  his  signature.    The  following  are  some 

citizen  the  blessmgs  of  bberty  and  good  govern-  of  those  bills : 

"^5^7    ^    rm.  .          ^    .        .         ^  »-r^            ..  A  bUI  to  amcud  the  TCgistration  Uw. 

Betohed,   That  our  designation  of  "Democratio  a  bill  to  amend  the  election  law. 
party  of  Louisiana"  is  significant  of  the  power  of  a  bill  amending  the  printing  law. 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  is  used  to  en)re8S  a  bill  amending  the  fiiw  in  regard  to  assessing  and 
our  determination  to  secure  to  eveiy  dtizen  of  this  collecting  State  and  parish  taxes— reducing  the  ex- 
State  the  equal  righta  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Con-  penses  thereof. 

stitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  constitution  a  bill  providing  for  the  general  expenses  of  the 

of  LouisianiL  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  there-  State,  reoucing  the  expenses  of  the  State  govem- 

of,  and  to  effect  a  thorough  reform  m  every  depart-  ment  to  within  $800,000 ;  whereas  it  is  now  more 

ment  of  the  government  of  the  State.  than  double  this  amount. 

Heaolved,  That  the  union  and  codperation  of  all  A  bill  repealing  the  eonstabulary  law. 

tbe  honest  and  natriotio  citizens  oi  Louisiana  are  This  convention,  on  behalf  of  the  National  £e- 

necessary  to  defeat  the  unprincipled  party  now  in  publican  partir  of  this  State,  pledges  iteelf  that  the 

power  in  this  State^  and  to  place  the  destinies  of  the  above  and  all  similar  State  reforms  meet  with  its 

State,  the  rights,  hberties,  interests,  and  honor  of  earnest  approval,  and  that  this  convention  recom- 

the  people,  in  the  hands  of  her  noblest  sons ;  and  mend  that  no  candidate  for  State  ofiSce  sh^l  bo 

that  we  do  most  earnestly  and  respectfiilly  invite  nominated  by  our  party  who  is  not  by  his  acts  and 

the  good  people  of  the  State  to  support  the  candi-  antecedents,  as  weU  as  by  his  pledges,  frilly  oommit- 

dateH  who  may  be  presented  to  them  for  the  groat  ted  to  all  such  reforms, 

and  necessary  work  of  reform.  Baolvedy  That  while  steadfastly  maintaining  the 

Heaolced^  That  the  candidates  for  the  ofBces  of  the  integrity  of  the  Bepuhlican  platform  and  organiza- 

Stato,  whenever  selected  by  this  convention,  must  tion,  yet,  in  the  interest  of  reform  and  good  govern- 

be  honest  and  capable  men,  known  by  the  people,  ment,  in  view  of  the  present  exigencies  of  our  State, 

and  entirely  worthy  of  their  support  and  confidence,  we  welcome  the  cooperation  of  all  honest  men  in 

Beaclved^  That  this  convention  is  of  opinion  tliat  securing  the  deliverance  of  our  people  from  their 

Governor  Warmoth  is  unworthy  of  the  respect  and  present  distresses ;  and  to  this  end,  as  far  as  may 

confidence  of  the  people,  and  that  any  political  con-  be  necessary,  we  are  willing  to  concede  such  personal 

section  with  him  would  be  dishonorable  and  i^juri-  considerations  to  tiiose  of  our  fellow-citizens  who 

oos  to  the  best  interest  of  Louisiana.  may  differ  from  us  in  political  convictions,  as  will 

A  convention  of  that  portion  of  the  Repnb-  ry'^frfeld^S'in^'S.^fcrthl^^X.f^'^^^^^^^ 

lican  party  of  the  State  known  as  the  "  custom-  go^^ij^  ^y  the  good  people  of  this  State, 

house  ring,''  and  headed  by  IJ.  S.  Marshal  S.  Asolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 

B.  Packard,  was  held  at  New  Orleans  on  the  the  only  legal  remedy  left  to  prevent  the  repetition 

and  chose  delegates  to  the  National  Oonven-  ;}^°  ^^  ^g^^^  ^„  at  tto  election  next  November 

tion  of  the  party,  and  candidates  for  presiden-  (inasmuch  as  iie  has  refrised  to  sign  the  amended 

tial  electors.    A  loi^  series  of  resolutions  was  registration  and  election  laws,  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
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sion  of  the  Leffislftture),  and  which  we  feel  confident  ing  to  empower  and  appoint  a  non-repreaentativs 

he  will  repeat  m  favor  of  anj  portv  with  which  he  body  calling  itself  the  citj  administration,  has  there- 

maj  act — and  wo  believe  it  will  oe  the  sole  object  of  hy,  through  assessors  who  have  an  imlawful  private 

any  party  combining  with  him  to  obtain  this  service  interest  in  ezagferating,  put  an  additional  percent- 

from  him — will  be  the  extension  of  the  act  of  Con-  age  on  a  pretended  assessment,  which  it  is  endeav- 

groas  of  the  28th  of  February,  18T1,  so  as  to  em-  ored  to  raise  to  $300,000,000,  that  will  make  next  year 

brace  all  the  parishes  in  this  State ;  and  we  earnestly  confiscations  on  State  account  alone  to  over  |7,00<j,- 

recommend  Congress  to  so  amend  this  act  as  to  ena-  000,  and  by  multiplying  assessments,  as  has  been 


press 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  Lienten-  "':^'CFi?I-SfS*:n7ii',.!^'^nte'.i,^«,ii*J„'; 

.  /^                 TV     1.1.     i_     ••  1.^-1  4.-uL «««-.  cent,  tor  tne  city  and  2*  per  cent.  lor  the  State,  and 

ant-Governor  Pinohbaok  visited  the  .oonven-  f^j^^^j,  existing  impositions,  large  as  they  are,  do  no; 
tion  by  invitation  and  made  a  speech,  in  which  form  our  only  anxiety.  They  have  for  the  past  feff 
lie  nrged  a  reconciliation  of  the  hostile  sec-  years  increased  with  such  unexampled  rapidity  as  to 
tions  of  the  party.  He  intimated  that  there  »tATi\e  the  most  stolid  and  apathetic  man,  and  arouse 
«..««  «i.»«.;i«'  ««  r>fl4-«n»A.««Anf  KAf-RTA/^n  >iio  y>wr«  to  positive  resistance  the  most  worthy  and  law-abid- 
was  already  an  estrangement  between  his  own  in/eitizena,  for  it  is  well  known  tfiat  stiU  greater 
adherents  and  those  of  Governor  Warmoth,  burdens  are  being  prepared  for  us. 
and  said  that  there  were  now  "three  elements  Bad  goes  before,  but  worse  remains  behind.  We 
of  the  Republican  party — the  custom-house  m©  informed  by  James  Graham,  Auditor,  that  the 
element,  the  Pinchback  element,  and  Governor  logUlative  appropriations  for  18^2  will  demand  an 
Txr  Vuji  rv  -.  AV-  T^i.«^  «««^.^^  mcrease  of  eight  mills  on  the  dollar,  m  addition  to 
Warmoth."  Two  months  ago,  he  had  assured  ^he  enormous  amount  now  wrung  from  the  tax-pay- 
them  that  if  they  did  not  keep  Warmoth,  the  ere  of  the  State,  being  2  and  5  per  cent,  on  an  assets- 
Democrats  would  take  him  ;  but  his  custom-  ment  of  $250,000,000,  reaching  the  incredible  sum 
house  friends  had  ridiculed  the  idea.  It  was  o^  nearly  $6,000,000,  gone  for  nothing, 
now  apparent  to  all.  His  opinion  of  the  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the 
Democrats  was  then,  and  is  now,  that  they  following* 
wiU"  support  the  devil  to  get  possession  of  j^^^^^  \^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^,       ^^ 

tae  btate.              ^  ^          ,     , ',         ,    i  ^i  .    -vr  more  taxes  to  State  or  city,  being  supported  in  this 

A  meetmg  of  citizens  had  been  held  m  JNew  view  bv  the  opinion  of  able  counsel,  learned  in  law; 

Orleans  in  the  early  part  of  April,  at  which  but  will,  through  our  association,  invoke  the  protec- 

an  association  was  formed  for  the  resistance  *f<>n  of  the  courts  of  the  State  and  of  thetnited 

^p  r.^»r.«^i^^  4-^^^t'i^-^       A  <iA.«^*iii  *v«AAf{*>n> -Rrna  Statcs,  to  tcst  our  Hght  of  resistance  to  exorbitant 

of  excessive  taxation.    A  second  meeting  was  ^^^  cinfiscating  taxation  imposed  by  a  pretended 

held  on  the  6th  of  May,  at  which  resolutions  Legislature,  self-nominated,  corruptly  bought  and 
were  adopted,  condemning  the  recklessness  and  sold  by  written  contract,  and  sitting  in  defiance  and 
extravagannce  of  the  State  government,  and  contravention  of  the  constitution  of  1868,  which  de- 
declaring  the  purpose  of  the  association  to  be  glares  that  a  representative  basis  shaU  be  established 
u  i.^  ««„;««.  T.^  i!.««i  ^««««  *!.«  «-««/^«*  «^^«T.;  and  the  representation  distributed  in  accordance 
"  to  resist  by  legal  means  the  present  exorbi-  therewith,  L  well  as  our  right  to  resist  exorbitant 
taut,  illegal,  and  unconstitutional  taxes  now  taxation  imposed  by  an  appointed  non-representotive 
attempted  to  be  extorted  from  us  as  citizens  bod^  of  peraons  styling  tnemselves  the  Mayor  and 
of  the  State  and  city."    The  preamble  to  the  administrators  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 

resolutions  contained  the  following  declara-  The  wing  of  the  Republican  party  headed 

tiona :  by  Pinchback  held  a  convention  in  the  Me- 

The  taxes  paid  are  not  disbnreedin  the  general  chanics^  Institute,  in  New  Orleans,  on  the  28th 

interests  with  economy,  or  a  view  to  their  (Timinu-  of  May,  for  the  nominal  purpose  of  appointing 

tion,  but  seem  to  be  considered  as  a  species  of  plun-  ;i«.i^«„f'      +^   i-u^   xr«*s«J;«i    n^«,^««^^«    «ml 

der,'to  be  managed  in  the  interests  oV  the  distVibu-  delegates  to  the  National    Convention,  «id 

tors  as  against  the  contributore.    This  being  espe-  nominating  candidates  for  btate  offices.    Awr 

ciallv  the  case  in  the  instance  of  the  large  sum  an-  two  days  spent  in  discussion,  the  convention 

nualiy  wasted  upon  the  military  body  known  as  the  adjourned  to  meet  at  Baton  Rouge  on  the  19th 

StlwriJfSt  ?;l'f  ;!?Jn\",flia«i^??^*h.^TJ^^^  o^  J«n©»  *>iit  ^ot  untU  the  following  resolutions 

thrown  away  upon  persons  pretending  to  hold  omco  t,«/i  v.     „    ^     4.^  . 

as  park,  police,  levee,  and  drainage  commissioners,  ^"^  Deen  aaopiea : 

assessors,  tax-collectors,  inspectors,  registrare  or  J2£«o?o«i,  That  we  declare  the  Republican  partr  of 
permanent  committee-men,  with  numerous  sinecur-  Louisiana  in  fall  sympathy  with  the  National  He- 
ists, pluralists,  and  handy  men  generally,  expensive,  publican  party ;  that  we  indorse  the  platform  of 
useless,  and  dangerous  vampires,  corrupted  and  cor-  principles  as  laid  down  by  the  Chicago  Convention, 
rupting.  *  ♦  *  Not  only  a  pretended  Legisla-  J?««)^»«ij  That  we  pledge  ourselves  and  our  party 
turo,  very  many  of  whose  members  were  the  crcat-  to  the  faitnful  execution  of  the  constitutional  and 
ures  of  the  most  corrupt  practices  of  ballot-box  statutory  provisions  for  the  public  educaftion  of  all 
stuffing,  quadrupled  registration,  and  voting  by  re-  the  children  without  distinction, 
peaters,  and  false  counting  of  votes,  have  imposed  Baolved^  That  we  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of 
upon  us  their  conception  of  taxeSj  out  thev  have  the  constitutional  and  legal  guarantees  of  the  civil 
passed  the  tax  levies  and  appropriation  bills  through  and  political  rights  of  all  men,  without  distlBction 
their  body  bv  notorious  briberv,  thus  vitiating,  as  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition, 
we  believe,  all  powers  they  might  have  ever  h^  to  Sesolved,  That  a  long  train  of  evils  must  nece^^a- 
pass  tax-bills,  or  make  money  requisitions  upon  or  rily  result  from  the  efifort  being  made  by  the  Pemo- 
oargains  binding  the  people,  and  earning  for  them-  cratic  party  to  obtain  control  of  our  State  govern- 
selves  the  infamous  notoriety  of  being,  according  to  ment,  through  dissensions  in  the  Sepublican  partv- 
the  language  of  the  Governor,  who  ought  to  know  Among  them  we  mav  mention  the  repeal  of  the  civil 
them,  the  most  disgraceful  Legislature  ever  assem-  rights  law,  the  estaolishment  of  qualified  snffn^^ 
bled  in  Louisiana.  And  further,  seeing  that  such  a  the  destruction  of  our  common-school  system,  re- 
pretended  Legislature,  on  its  own  motion,  and  affect-  pudiation  of  the  State  debt,  and  subjection  of  the 
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colored  elements  to  bitter  political  and  commercial  a  calamity  such  aa  cannot  be  contemplated  without 

proscrijption ;  and  as  abmidant  evidence  is  to  be  alarm.    It  would  be  the  perpetuation,  perhaps  the 

t'ouud  m  the  tone  of  the  press  and  in  speeches  that  permanent  establishment  of  personal  government  in 

the  sole  object  of  the  Democrats  and  Beformers  is  a  its  worst  form.    It  would  be  the  commencement  of 

political  overthrow,  and  to  this  end  they  are  subor^  imperialism  in  politics,  and  the  utter  and  hopeless 

dinating   the   presidential    and   other   questions :  degradation  of  political  morality.    It  would  be  the 

therefore —  continuance  of  an  odious  executive  and  legislative 

Be$olvtd^  That  in  order  to  save  the  State  from  tvrannv  which  tramples  with  equal  indifi'erence  upon 
Democratic  rule  and  to  perpetuate  free  government,  tne  rights  of  persons  and  communities ;  which  over- 
it  is  highly  important  that  fdl  Republican  elements  turns  all  the  muniments  of  public  liberty,  and  draffs 
in  the  State  should  be  united  upon  a  ticket  to  be  thousands  of  peaceable  citizens  to  the  common  jail 
composed  of  true  and  tried  Bepublicans,  and  to  se-  on  a  false  pretence  of  seci^t  conspiracy ;  which  uses 
cure  this  end  we  recognize  and  tolerate  existing  dif-  the  bayonets  of  its  soldiery  to  overawe  a  convention 
ferences  of  opinion  upon  material  affairs.  of  the  people,  and  prostitutes  the  courts  of  the  coun- 

Eegolted.  That  we  condemn  the  action  of  the  Fed-  try.  and  the  officers  of  the  law,  to  the  service  of  an 

eral  officials  in  this  State  in  attempting,  through  ar-  audacious  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  of  a 

bitrary  and  iUe^l  exercise  of  power,  to  interfere  State. 

with  the  right  ot  the  people  to  x>eaceabiy  assemble ;  It  was  in  order  to  avert  these  evils,  and  to  join  in 

to  overturn   our  State  government,  and   through  the  general  protest  against  these  infamous  acts,  as 

combinations  with  our  political  enemies  to  over-  well  as  to  save  this  State  from  the  further  depreda- 

throw  the  Bepublican  party.  tions  of  the  rinf  of  Federal  officials  who  have  per- 

lUtoited^  Tnat  we  recognize  in  Governor  War-  siy^ntly  used  their  personal  and  political  power  to 

moth  an  oftcer  who  has  combined  with  an  efficient  suDom  and  corrupt  the  Legislature,  that  I  went  to 

dischargeof  public  duties  an  unimpeachable  fidelity  Cincinnati  and  participated  in  the  nomination  of 

to  the  principles  and  the  policy  of  the  party  by  Greeley  and  Brown.    Itis  with  the  view  of  assisting 

which  he  was  elevated  to  his  high  position ;  that  to  to  prevent  the  triumph  in  this  State  of  a  party  whose 

him  the  Bepublican  party  largely  owes  whatever  of  success  would  fill  the  Legislature  with  the  repre- 

credit  may  oe  its  due  for  and  the  fulfilment  of  those  sentatives  of  organized  ignorance  and  unblushing  vc- 

obli^ations  which  it  assumed  toward  the  people  of  nality,  would  ^  cause  irreparable  injury  to  our  com- 

tho  State  in  carrying  out  the  principles  of  justice  and  merce,  would  irretrievably  ruin  our  credit,  and  bring 

equality,  which  are  the  basis  of  its  organization ;  contempt  and  scorn  upon  even  the  beneficial  results 

that  the  public  owe  to  him  chiefly  the  preservation  of  Bepublican  policy,  and  upon  the  whole  scheme  of 

ond  maintenance  of  public  order,  in  spite  of  perils  Bepublican  reconstruction,  that  1  have  resolved  to 

which  were  surmounted  only  by  the  exercise  of  ex-  devote  all  my  energies  to  the  service  of  the  Liberal 

traordinary  wisdom,  courage,  and  discretion ;  that  Bepublican  party,  and  the  allies  who  may  act  with  it 

with  his  powerful  conspiration  the  State  may  hope  in  this  contest. 

for  a  deliverance  from  many  evils,  the  existence  of  .•    ^             .                     ,  i   ,  . 

which  cannot  be  disputed,  and  the  continuance  of  The  Democratic  Convention  reassembled  m 

which  would  be  disgraceAii  to  the  Bepublican  party;  New  Orleans  on  the  8d  of  June,  and  the  Ee- 

and  that  he  is  our  first  choice  for  the  office  of  Gov-  fonn  Convention  met  in  the  same  city  on  the 

crnor  at  the  next  election,  that  we  present  him  as  fr»nr»wi««»  ^ov    Ti*/*  ^v^vm^i.  '^M^^iJls^A  ;«  oa««:.v« 

our  candidate,  and  urge  all'other  Bepublican  organi-  following  day.  The  former  remained  m  session 

zations  to  iiftiorse  and  support  him.  Six,  and  the  latter  five  days.   There  was  a  deal 

Rewhed^  That  in  our  honored  fellow-citizen,  of  discussion  in  both  bodies  owing  to  the  con- 
Lieutenant-Governor  Pinchback,  we  have  a  valuable  flicting  views  of  delegates,  and  the  attempts 
and  msnly  leader  in  the  Bepublican  party,  one  who  ^^ich  were  made  for  cooperation.  The  Demo- 
can  be  trusted  mthe  future  with  its  interests  as  he  ^.^^.s^  n/^^i^^Ti^^^  t,'^^^\^4-r.A  ^^i^»«4^^«  4-«  4.1, « 
has  been  in  the  past,  and  that  we  indorse  him  and  ^^^}}'^  Convention  appointed  delegates  to  the 
declare  him  to  be  our  first  choice  for  Lieutenant-  national  gathering  at  Baltimore,  while  the 
Governor,  and  we  present  him  as  our  candidate,  and  reformers  declared  their  pnrpose  to  be  to  con- 
uiye  all  other  Bepublican  organizations  to  indorse  fine  themselves  wholly  to  the  interests  of  the 
and  sunport  him.  ^  _  . ,.  ,  ^,  State.  In  the  former  body,  there  was  an  inti- 
de^^f  Jv'e^4  tr  d^aCXh-^befrtSl^J  Elation,  at  first,  that  certain  delegates  were  in 
party,  and  of  reuniting  that  party  for  a  common  sympathy  with  Ixovernor  Warmoth,  but,  if  this 
purpose :  therefore—  was  tme,  they  were  in  a  hopeless  minority. 

Jiuolwd,  That  when  this  convention  adjourn,  it  On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  the  Democrats 

does  so  to  meet  at  Baton  Bouge  on  the  19th  of  June  appointed  a  committee  of  eleven,  to  confer 

next,  or  at  such  other  time  or  place  as  may  here-  ^jf,     n^^„  „:^:i««  «^«,^:**««  *v  *  *v    -or    ^ 

after  be  indicated  by  the  State  Central  Committee,  ^>**^      ^7  similar  committee  that  the  Reform 

for  the  purpoae  of  making  an  effort  to  assure  a  imion  party  may  see  fit  to  appoint,  looking  to  a  union 

of  all  Bepublicans.  with  the  Democratic  party."    These  overtures 

Governor  Warmoth  declined  to  be  the  can-  ^f^^  ™®*  ^7 1^®  appomtment  of  a  smaller  com- 

didate  of  the  party  represented  in  this  conven-  mittee  on  the  part  of  the  Reform  Convention, 

tion,  in  a  letter  in  which  he  says :  ^^^^  conventions  received  a  commnnication 

It  now  appears  to  be  the  intention  of  the  migority  ggned  by  a  snb-committee  of  the  Vperal 

of  the  members  of  the  convention,  on  its  reassem-  xCepublioan    btate   JliXecntive    Committee    of 

bling  at  Baton  Bouge,  to  attempt  an  alliance  with  Lonisiana,"  a  committee  of  ^*  the  German  Lib- 

the  custom-house  parfy,  which  is  to  meet  at  that  eral  Republican  Committee  of  Louisiana,"  and 

place  on  the  same  day,  for  the  purpose  of  reuniting  a  committee  on  behalf  of  "the  Executive  Com- 

with  those  whom  I  consider  the  most  dangerous  ^j+x^^  ^4.  xt^  /i««^i««  -«j  ■d-^™^  ,*,-«-  w.^^* 

enemies  of  the  country  and  the  State,  with  thS  arro-  mittee  of  the  Greeley  and  Brown  mass  meet- 

gant,  dictatorial,  and  corrupt  Administration  of  Gen-  ing  licld  at  the  St.  Charles  Theatre,"  asking  for 

eral  Grant,  and  with  the  party  which,  imder  the  "  an  interchange  of  views  in  the  interest  of  an 

leadership  of  his  followers  and  agents,  would  subject  ultimate  coalition  of  all  elements  of  political 

'vtt^an*S  ^rprr.np^lo^/iS'trhS^  '^^^^Y.  '"^f.^^^.^l  the  nomination  of  a 

Of  any  Other  community.   The  success  of  General  proper  fusion  ticket  that  Will  restore  honesty 

Grant  at  the  ensuing  presidential  election  would  be  and  intelligence  in  the  administration  of  State 
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affairs,  and  to  retam  to  oonstitntional  govern-  A.  Dabnclet,  was  to  hold  over  for  two  years, 

ment  bequeathed  to  ns  hj  its  founders  in  the  having  been  elected  for  four  years  in  1870. 

better  days  of  the  republic/'    The  same  com-  This  ticket  was  adopted  by  the  Reform  Con- 

mittees   afterward    submitted   the   following  vention  with  only  one  or  two  dissenting  voices, 

proposition,  declaring  it  as  their  ^^  deliberate  In,  the  Democratic  Convention  the  following 

opinion"  that  it  is  the  only  solution  of  the  dif-  minority  report  was  submitted,  signed  by  five 

ficulty  in  the  way  of  an  honorable  coalition :  of  the  committee  appointed  by  that  body : 

In  order  to  effect  a  thorough  and  effloient  oombi-  We,  the  undersigneiL  members  of  the  committee 

nation  of  all  parties  in  this  State  having  national  and  of  conference,  respectfully  ask  to  submit  the  fol- 

State  reform  for  their  object,  the  following  arrange-  lowing  minority  report : 

ment  is  proposed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Lib-  1.  The  minority  were  in  favor  of  ascertaining  from 

era!  Bepublican  party :  the  convention  its  wishes  in  reference  to  their  mrther 

1.  The  Democratic  and  Beform  Conventions  to  conference  with  the  Liberal  Bepublican  or  other  or- 
approve  and  accept  the  platform  of  principles  adopted  ganizations  before  going  into  a  nomination  for  otHoers. 
at  Cincinnati,  on  May  ^  1873,  by  tno  Liberal  Bepub-  8.  The  minority  were  in  favor  of  continuing  tho 
lican  Convention.  conference  with  a  view  of  submitting  to  the  commit- 

2.  The  delegates  chosen  by  the  Democratic  State  tee  of  Liberal  Bepublicans  counter-propositions,  in 
Convention  now  in  session,  to  represent  Louisiana  the  hope  that  codperation  could  be  effected. 

in  the  Nationd  Democratic  Convention  to  be  held  at  8.  That  the  mmority  were  opposed  to  the  oom> 

Baltimore  on  the  9th  of  July  next,  to  be  instruct  mittee  presenting  a  tidcet  to  the  convention,  and,  in 

to  vote  to  accept  the  platform  of  the  Cincinnati  Con-  view  oi  the  complications  which  had  arisen,  were  in 

vention,  and  to  indorse  and  ratify  the  nomination  of  favor  of  remitting  the  nominations  to  the  Conventions 

Greeley  and  Brown.  themselves. 

8.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  a  State  rp^  tw  l*  r%  x*  />  ji  x  ^ 
ticket  on  which  Democrats,  Beformers,  and  Liberal  ,  -Th®  Democratic  Convention  refused  to  accept 
Bepublicans  can  unite,  it  is  agreed  that  each  of  the  the  ticket  submitted  by  a  mtgority  of  the  con- 
three  organizations  shall  name  ten  persons  to  con-  ference  committee,  and,  after  some  discussion, 
Btitute  an  executive  committee,  which  shall  be  au-  nominated  the  following  instead,  which  was 
thonzed  to  call  a  Liberal  Beform  Convention,  to  meet  *,.«-„^:ffaJ  *^  +v^  D^fr^^Z*  n^««««*;>^«  ^^a  Imt 
at  some  future  day,  to  nominate  a  State,  congres-  transmitted  to  the  Reform  Convention,  and  by 
sional,  and  electoral  ticket.  it  rejected :  For  Governor,  John  McEnery,  of 

4.  It  being  absolutely  necessary  that  harmony  of  Ouachita ;  for  Lieutenant-Grovemor,  B.  F.  Jo- 
action  be  assured,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  nas,  of  Orleans;  for  Attorney-General,  H.  K 


the  following  resolution :  R*  H.  Lusher,  of  Orleans;  for  Secretary  of 

£esolvedylihAt  we  accept  and  pledge  ourselves  to  State,  Alexander  Boardman,  of  Caddo. 

support,  in  good  faith,  the  State  and  congressional  i;ro  platform  was  adopted  by  either  conven- 

tickets  to  be  nommated  by  the  convention  to  assem-  aj^„     Vl^  T?nffti.f«  n/^n^^nf f /^n  a/i4^«iwnA<i   n  tn 

bio  in  accordance  with  the  above  resolution.  *^^^;    P®  Reform  Convention  a^^ounied,    to 

meet  at  a  time  and  place  designated  by  too 

This  proposition  was  referred  to  the  con-  Central  Executive  Committee.^*    The  Demo- 

ference  committees  of  the  two  conventions,  cratio  Convention  authorized  its  president  to 

who  replied  to  it  by  the  following  joint  reso-  appoint  ten  members  of  the  State  Central  Com- 

lutions :  mittee  from  the  State  at  large,  to  be  increased 

BMolved^  That  the  propositions  made  by  the  Lib-  ^7  ^^^  member  from  each  district  of  the  city 

eral  Republican  partv  be  rejected :  of  New  Orleans,  and  one  from  each  parish  of 

1.  Because  the  Reform  party,  being  organized  and  the  State,  and  empowered  the  committee  thus 
qul^U^ons^aLl^^^^  ^tiSnll  poUt&  ''^^''^  entertain  to  be  constituted  to  appoint  the  electors  for 

2.  The  committee  of  oonflrei<le  of  the  Democratic  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
party  have  not  been  intrusted  with  powers  to  pro-  States. 

nounce  itself  on  any  subject  affecting  national  politics.  The  conventions  of  the  two  wings  of  the 
^  8.  Because  the  adoption  of  the  proposition  would  Republican  party,  headed  respectively  bv  Pack- 
involve  the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  Democratic  o«a  on^  T>in/iiiKo/!ir  «ic»ia«»Yx1/>^  ^*  n»4>Vv,.''p/^n<K> 
and  Reform  parties,  and  the  convention  of  both  these  ^^\?^^  S?°^  t   ^  assembled  at  Baton  RoQge, 
^>artie8,  in  adopting  the  report  and  resolutions  of  the  ^^  *"^  1^^*^  ^^  J^0«     Governor  W armoth  was 
joint  committees  of  conrerence  under  which  these  present  as  a  proxy  for  one  of  the  delegates  ia 
.loint  committees  were  created,  expressly  declared  the  Pinehback  Convention.  All  attempts  at  co- 
that  neither  party  would  relinquish  its  separate  or-  operation  between  the  two  conventions  faOed  ; 
ganization.  ^^^^  j^  ^^  Packard  insisting  on  a  repudiation 
The  joint  conference  committee  finally  agreed  of  Warmoth  and  Greeley,  and  the  other  refos- 
npon  the  following  State  ticket,  which  was  ing  to  join  it.    After  an  excited  session  of  five 
submitted  to  the  conventions  on  the  7th  of  days,  the  Packard  Convention  completed  its 
June:  for  Governor,  George  Williamson,  of  State  ticket  as  follows :  For  Governor,  William 
Caddo;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  B.  F.  Jonas,  Pitt  Kellogg;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  0.  0. 
of  Orleans;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Samuel  Antoine;  for  Secretary  of  State,  O.  0.  Blan- 
^  McEnery,  of  Ouachita;  for  Attorney-Genera^  din;  for  Auditor,  Charles  Clinton;  for  Attor- 
H.  N".  Ogden,  of  Orleans;  for  State  Superin-  ney-General,  Colonel  A.  P.  Field;  for  Snper- 
tendent  of  Public  Education,  R.  M.  Lusher,  of  indent  of  Public  Instruction,  Charles  W.  Keat- 
Orleans ;  for  State  Auditor,  Allen  Jumel,  of  ing.    A  long  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted, 
Iberville.    There  was  no  nomination  made  for  indorsing  the  platform  and  nominations  of  tho  . 
State  Treasurer,  as  the  present  incumbent,  Mr.  National  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  approving 
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the  resolntions  of  the  State  Central  Executive  session  of  three  days  at  Baton  Rouge,  a^jonmed 

Committee  adopted  in  November,  1871,  and  to  New  Orleans,  where   it  adopted  resola- 

lauding  the  history  and  achievements  of  the  tions   recognizing   in    Lieutenant  -  Governor 

Repablican  party.    The  followiog  were  also  Pinchback  ^^  preeminent  courage,  nnswerviug 

among  the  resolutions :  devotion  to  Kepublican  principles,  fidelity  to 

Any  system  of  tho  civil  service  imdcr  which  the  the  interests  of  his  race,  and  also  to  the  wel- 

subofdinate  positions  of  the  Oovemment  are  consid-  fare  of  Louisiana,^' pointing  to  him  as  "one 

ered  rewards  for  mere  party  leal  is  fatally  demoral-  of  the  most  eminent  standard-bearers  of  Re- 

izing,  and  we  therefore  favor  a  reform  of  the  system  •,„vi;,»„«:««,  :„  4.'k:„  C4.«4.^   ««^  •vi«;i^««.  *«  v.:^ 

by  fiws  which  shaU  abolish  the  evUs  of  patroMge,  P^Wicanism  m  this  State,  and  pledgmg  to  him 

and  make  honesty,  efficiency,  and  fidelity,  the  essen-  o^r  undivided  and  hearty  support  in  carrying 

tial  qualifications  lor  public  position,  without  praoti-  to  victory  the  flag  of  Republican  principles  in 

c^  creating  a  life  tenure  of  office.  the  coming  contest ; "  declariug  that  "  this  or- 

The frankingprivilege  oughtto  be  abolished,  and  ganization  is  the  sole  existing  one  to  which 

the  way  prepared  for  a  speedy  reduction  m  the  rate  S^«„vi;«««„  ^««  i^^i,  „'i.u u        r 

of  postage.  *-    ^  Republicans  can  look  with  any  hope  for  main- 

Among  the  questions  which  press  for  attention  is  taiDing  their  due  proportion  of  coi^trol  in  the 

that  which  concerns  the  relations  of  capital  and  la-  executive,    legislative,    and   judicial    depart- 

bor.andtheEepublican  party  recognise  the  duty  of  ments  of  the  government  for  preserving  the 

SA'CeWXr"  JJuTr/^!."rtS  n-"^  '*?'>♦''  »V-"  ^'  ^"^^  °'  the  state  for 

creator  of  capital,  the  largest  opportunities  and  a  just  continuing  and  mcreasmg  the  number  of  free 

share  of  the  mutual  profits  of  these  two  great  servants  schools  for  our  children,  and  for  delivering  our 

ofciviliiation.  people  from  the  reactionary  tendencies  and 

The  Kepublican  party  is  mmdful  of  its  obligations  devices  of  the  Democracy ; "  pledging  to  the 
to  the  loyal  women  of  America  for  their  noble  devo-  p  j^  ^f  ^^  g^^^e  "  an  hoiiest  an  earaest  en- 
tion  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Their  admission  to  ^^^if*^  "*  ""^  w««i^«  «m*  ux/o^^ov  cu^  ^aAu^/ov  vu 
wider  fields  of  usefuhiess  is  received  with  satisfao-  deavor  to  stop  extravagances,  curtail  expendi- 
tion,  and  the  honest  demands  of  any  class  of  citizens  tures,  diminish  the  taxes,  put  down  venality 
for  additional  rights  should  be  treated  with  respect-  and  corruptions,  oppose  usurpation  and  tyran- 
ful  consideration.  _^ .,..,.  ny  from  whatever  source,  and  encourage  har- 
r^t^l^'t^lpn^^^l.'^J^^X^  ^ony^i  good  fedtog,  between  aU  fte  peo- 
the  powers  deleted  by  them  to  the  State  and  to  the  Pl®  <>'  ^p}^  State,  and  the  obliteration  of  all  the 
Federal  Government.  It  disapproves  of  the  resort  animosities  and  distrusts  caused  by  past  con- 
to  unconstitutional  laws  for  the  purpose  of  removing  flicts,  favoring  the  election  to  office  of  honest 
evils  by  interference  with  rights  not  Bunvmdered  by  ^nd  capable  men,  identified  with  the  people 
the  people  to  either  the  Btate  or  national  Government.  ^^  ♦!,•„  fli.„*^   ««J^v»««;»,«  ♦!,«;•  !,««*«-  A..1  1« 

It  is  tlie  duty  of  the  General  Govenmient  to  adopt  f  ^^^  State,  and  havmg  then-  homes  and  in- 

such  means  as  will  tend  to  encourage  American  com-  terests  with  us,  laying  it  down  as  the  will  of 

mcrce  and  ship-building.  *  this  convention,  in  view  of  the  differences  of 

"We  recommend  the  establishment  by  the  General  opinion  existing  among  the  members  upon  the 

Government  of  a  national  system  of  education,  and  exnedipuov  of  deolflrin^  At  this  time  itR  r^rpfer- 

aak  our  Senators  and  Represintatives  in  Congris  to  «^P«<>iency  01  aeciarmg  &i  tms  time  ics  preier 

use  their  influence  in  mging  upon  sud  body  the  ^^^^es  on  national  questions,  that  we  recognize 

necessity  of  establishing  such  a  system  as  will  give  the  utmost  liberty  of  opinion  in  the  support 

proper  mcilities  of  education  to  all  children  through-  of  candidates  for  the  presidency,  leaving  to 

out  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  great  countiy.  each  delegate  full  liberty  to  declare  preferences 

Thui  convention  recommends  that^e  next  Legis-       j^j^  ^j^      •  j^       f  j^  constituents ; "  and  declar- 

latnre  appoint  a  committee  to  mvestigate  the  alleged  .       uTi:  1  ":"'"' ^*  ***»  vv  oi^^v  ^»*'^i    «***  ^ 

frauds  perpetrated  against  the  finances  of  our  sSite  "ig  "  that  the  convention  assembled  under  the 

for  the  last  four  years,  and  we  pledge  the  faith  of  our  auspices  of  the  custom-house,  at  Baton  Rouge, 

State  to  pay  all  just  and  legitimate  claims  against  the  have  betrayed  the  Republican  party,  have  an- 

same  imder  the  constitution.  nulled  with  a  high  hand  the  will  of  the  peo- 

ofTA'SJTt^J'ioSi^nSS^nt.t^Sr-*^  PH  expelled  their  legally-elected  delegates 

to  excite  the  evil  and  foul  passions  of  the  people  in  «id  seated  men  in  their  places  who  were  not 

arraynine  one  class  of  our  citizens  against  the  other;  elected,  and  who  do  not  even  live  in  the  par- 

and  we  do  hereby  denounce  and  proclaim  against  isbes  they  pretend  to  represent,  have  used 

any  more  looking  toward  "Africanizing"  the^Stote  bribery,  threats,  and  all  kinds  of  intimidation 

on  the  gronnds  that  the  colored  vote  is  largely  in  the  .  v   t  av    I     *«:— i.;^^  ^e  4.v.«  ^^««..«4.j«« 

majority,  beUeving  that  the  Republican  plaly  is  the  ^  co^H^  t^e  organization  of  the  convention 

l>arty  of  the  whole  people,  regardless  of  nee  or  na-  agamst  the  known  will  of  the  delegates,  they 

tionality.  have  outraged  every  principle  of  parliamentary 

We  pledge  the  Republican  party  to  use  aH  i)Toper  law  in  their  proceedings,  they  have  refused  to 

Srof"L?«teonXbW^^^^^^  seat  in  the  convention  delegates  represent 

Recognizing  the  fact  nbw  existing  in  this  State,  ^^^  tl^ree  largest  and  most  populous  parishes 

that  the  different  political  parties  heretofore  existing  In  the  State  unless  they  would  first  pledge 

in  opposition  to  tne  Bepubllcan  party  are  dispersed,  themselves  to  vote  for  the  candidate  selected 

and  the  indiridual  members  thereof  havmg  thereby  |jy  the  custom-house  clique.     Their  delegates 

tertJ:^°S'^l!iiS  S^Sl^^S.1^^  hive  been  openly  bought  and  sold  in  the  pub- 

them  to  take  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  national  ho  streets.     In  consequence  of  the  fraud  and 

Republican  party,  and  assist  us  in  our  efforts  to  re-  deception  attending  the  whole  history  of  its 

deem  OUT  beloved  State  from  its  present  disgraceftil  career,  that  convention  does  not  truly  repre- 

and  bankrupt  condition.  g^^^  ^.^e  Republicans  of  this  State,  and  we. 

The  Pinchback  Convention,  after  a  stormy  therefore,  declare  that  we  will  not  be  bound  by 
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their  acts,  and  will  not  support  their  oandi-    AQd  enormities  in  the  State  and  dty  goTemmenta 
dates."  during  the  past  four  years,  we  will  &vor  and  urge 


The  Liberal  Bepublioans  of  the  State  met  city,  or  parochial  ofRciaf. 

in  convention  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  6th  of  ^«  We  will  advocate  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 

August,  and  continued  their  sessions  for  six  tution  which  will  exclude  from  any  judicial  position 

^^^      Vk    i.v    ii  «*  ^                    'J.L        i?xi,«_x  men  unlearned  m  the  law. 

days.    On  the  first  day  a  committee  of  thirteen  g.  We  will  favor  the  enactment  of  a  special  etatnte, 

members  was  appomted  to  confer  with  the  imposing  the  severest  penalties  upon  the  speculation, 

Executive  Committees  of  the  Democratic  and  directly  or  indirectly,  in  State,  city,  or  parochial  se- 

Reform  parties,  with  a  view  to  agreeing  to  a  cunties,  by  the  Executive,  iudicial  or  other  offlcew 

"  fusion"  ticket  for  State  offices.    Some  days  ^^^^  ^^^®'  ^^^^  ^'  P*™^'  ^»™^  ^^^  *^^  '^ 

were  spent  in  consultation,  and  various  propo-  ' 

sitions  and  counter-propositions  were  made,  "  Fusion "  candidates  for  Congress  were  also 
but  the  ultimate  object  was  not  attained  until  agreed  upon  for  each  of  the  five  districts,  as 
some  time  after  the  convention  had  adjourned,  well  as  one  for  the  State  at  large. 
As  a  result  of  the  negotiations  between  the  The  Pinchback  Convention,  which  met  on 
several  State  Central  Executive  Committees,  a  *^®  ^^  ^^  August,  was  very  much  divided,  part 
meeting  of  conference  committees,  consisting  of  ^^  *^®  delegates  being  in  favor  of  accepting 
seven  members  from  each  of  those  bodies,  was  overtures  which  were  made  by  the  Liberal  Re- 
held  on  the  27th  of  August.  The  final  result  of  publicans,  for  cooperation  with  them,  bat  a 
their  deliberations  was  a  compromise  based  majority  resisted  this  course.  The  result  was 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  following  "  fusion  "  *^®  withdrawal  of  a  number  of  delegates,  who 
ticket:  For  Governor,  John  McEnery;  for  adopted  resolutions  indorsing  Greeley  and 
Lieutenant-Governor,  D.  B.  Penn ;  for  Attor-  Brown,  and  the  Liberal  platform  and  nomina- 
ney-General,  H.N. Ogden;  for  Auditor,  James  *i^^^  ^^  formed  an  executive  committee 
Graham ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Samuel  Arm-  auxiliary  to  the  Liberal  committee.  The  rega- 
stead ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  *ar  convention  continued  in  session  four  days. 
Bobert  M.  Lusher.  -^  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 

This  is  the  same  ticket,  with  one  or  two  ^^^  Central  Committee,  presided  over  by 
modifications,  already  accepted  by  the  Demo-  Marshal  Packard,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a 
crats  and  Reformers,  the  latter  having  given  ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  *^^  wings  of  the  Republican 
up  their  separate  ticket.  The  principal  con-  party.  This  was  not  accomplished,  but  the 
cession  to  the  Liberals  was  the  acceptance  of  °^ate  Committee  was  authorized  to  cootinae 
an  electoral  ticket  in  favor  of  Greeley  and  *^®  negotiations,  and  make  such  changes  in  the 
Brown.  The  State  Central  Committees  of  the  ^jcket  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  de- 
Democrats  and  Reformers  had  already  agreed  ^^^^^  object  The  nominations  made  by  the 
to  the  following  platform :  convention  were  as  follows :   Governor,  P.  B. 

The  Democratic  and  Beform  parties  of  the  State  ^'  Pinchback,  colored ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 

ofLouisianaannounce  to  the  people  of  the  State  the  A.  B.  Harns;  Secretary  of  State,  George  B. 

following  platform  of  prmoiples :  Loud ;  Auditor,  W.  Jasper  Blackburn ;  Attor- 

1.  We  recognize  the  right  of,  and  wUl  use  every  ney-General,  A.  P.  Field ;  Superintendent  of 
endeavor  to  secure  and  mamtain,  every  citizen  of  the  ir/inrtofi/^T*  w  n  T)i./>«rTt  /trvi/t.^/!  n^^^m^aa^ 
State  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  hii  civil  and  political  ^"^"^k  *??V  •*?'  al7^'  colored.  Oongre». 
privUeges  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  men,  both  for  the  State  at  large  and  for  the 
States,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof.  districts,  were  also  nominated.     Resolutions 

2.  Wo  will  insist  upon  the  most  strict  and  rigid  were  adopted  indorsing  the  platform  and  can- 
examination  into  the  origin  and  character  of  the  pub-  didates  of  the  National  Republican  Gonven- 

lio  debt,  and,  while  we  are  wilhnar  to  pav  the  last     i.:^^  ..*  t>u:i^j«i-.i  -^ i i  •       xi.    i*  «      •«- 

dollar  o'f  indebtedness  contracted  ?or  the  legitimate  *'^^  "*  Philadelphia,  and  making  the  followmg 

purposes  of  government,  within  the  scope  of  right-  declarations : 

ful  authority,  we  will  advocate  the  rejection  of  all  That  we  pledge  our  party  to  the  T«dnotion  of  t«a- 


_„.,,,,               ,      ,   ,.          «  upon  theLegislature  the  curtailment  of  jts  expenses. 

8.  We  will  insist  upon  the  abolition  of  nnnecessarv  That  we  will  advocate  a  policy,  and  will  invoke 

offices,  reduction  of  salaries  and  perquisites  in  all  the  aid  of  the  national  Congress,  that  will  secqre  to 

offices,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  most  rigid  eoono-  the  South  its  full  quota  of  assistance  to  the  improve- 

my  inall  departments  of  government.  ment  of  our  harbors  and  rivers.    We  believe  that  we 

4.  We  will  seek  to  restore  the  municipal  govern-  are  entitled  to  an  appropriation  to  assist  in  openinjr 

menta  and  the  powers  of  police  to  the  municipalities,  the  mouth  of  the  Muaisaippi,  and  in  coDstructiDg 

cities,  and  panshes  to  which  they  of  rijfht  oelonjr.  our  levees. 

maintaining  to  the  uttermost  the  principles  of  local  That  we  believe  that  the  congressional  measures 

flolf-govemment.  of  reconstruction  have  proved  a  complete  success  in 

6.  The  abolition  of  the  oxtraordinaiy  powers  now  our  State.  We  indorse  thoae  measures,  and  all  laws, 

vested  in  the  Executive,  the  repeal  of  all  obnoxious  of  Congress  enacted  in  the  interests  of  order  and 

acts,  such  as  the  registration,  the  election,  the  print-  civil  liberty.  We  believe  that,  if  honestly  and  freely 

ing,  the  constabulary,  militia,  and  metropolitan  po-  executed,  these  statutes  will  conduce  to  the  prosper- 

lice  laws,  and  the  enactment  of  wise,  just,  and  eco-  ity  of  the  South,  and  to  the  strengthening  of  repub- 

nomio  laws  in  their  stead.  lican  institutions. 

6.  With  a  view  of  guarding  against  the  corruptions  That  we  especially  indorse  those  planks  in  the  Be- 
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publican  platform  which  pledge  our  party  to  the  move  him  from  the  ofSce  of  Secretary  of  State, 

I'aithlTil  payment  of  our  public  debt.  chose  James  Longstreet  and  Jacob  Hawkins 

That  we  advocate  the  reduction  of  national  tajta-  ^        ^     j^  them,  thus  constituting  another 

tion  and  a  redistribution  of  the  imposts  m  such  a  zz  "  ,    "       .  *"***"»  *L"^  v.vA*ov*v«v.«ft  «uav«<uva 

manner  as  to  impose  the  least  possible  burden  upon  Board,  consistmg  of  Warmoth,  as  txovemor, 

the  people.  ex  officio^  Herron,    Lynch,    Longstreet,   and 

Tiiat  we  pledge  ourselves  and  our  party  to  the  Hawkins.      Subs?equently,  George  E.  Bovee, 

faithful  execution  of  the  constitutional  and  statutory  ^he  suspended  Secretary  of  State,  took  the 

provisions  for  the  public  education  of  all  the  children  _i„^«  ^if  tt^„«^„   u^;..,«  •a;«„4.«+«;i  ;«  r^ffi««  -k^ 

of  the  State  without  distinction.  Pjace  ot  Herron,  being  reinstated  m  office  by 

That  we  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  consti-  the  oupreme  Court  ot  the  btate,  on  the  4tn  ot 

tutional  and  leml  guarantees  of  the  civil  and  politi-  December. 

cal  rights  of  all  men,  without  distinction  of  race  or  It  was  alleged,  bv  the  opponents  of  "War- 
previous  condition.  njjjtl,^  ^^t  he  had^  by  the  appointment  of 

The  fusion  with  the  Packard  or  custom-  Supervisors  of  Registration,  secured  the  rejec- 

house  party  was  finally  effected  by  the  State  tion  of  the  names  of  many  legal  voters,  and 

Central  Committees,  the  following  ticket  being  that,  in  many  parishes,  the  election  was  null 

agreed  upon :  For  Governor,  Wm.  P.  Kellogg  and  void,  and  that  his  purpose  was  now  to 

(custom-house) ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  C.  C.  count  in  and  return  theMcEnery  State  oflScers 

Antoine,   colored  (custom-house) ;   Secretary  as  elected,  although  that  headed  by  Kellogg 

of  State,  P.  G.  Deslonde,  colored  (Pinchback) ;  was  in  reality  legally  chosen.     It  was  also 

Auditor,    Charles    Clinton    (custom  -  house) ;  claimed  that  the  Returning  Board  with  which 

Attorney-General,  A.  P.  Field  (custom-house);  the  Governor  proposed  to  act  was  not  legally 

Superintendent  of  Education,  — .  — .  Brown,  constituted.    William  P.  Kellogg  immediately 

colored  (Pinchback);    Congressman  at  large,  hrought  suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 

P.  B.  S.  Pinchback,  colored.  before  Judge  E.  H.  Durell,  for  an  injunction 

This  left  but  two  State  tickets  in  the  field,  restraining  the  Wamioth  Board  from  canvass- 
the  fusion  ticket  of  the  Democrats,  Refonners,  ing  the  returns,  except  in  the  presence  of  John 
and  Liberals,  headed  by  McEnery,  and  the  Lynch,  Jacob  Hawkins,  James  Longstreet,  and 
ticket  of  the  united  Republicans,  headed  by  Francis  J.  Herron,  and  from  submitting  them 
Kellogg.  The  election,  both  for  presidential  »*  all  *<>  Jack  Wharton,  Frank  H.  Hatch,  and 
electors  and  State  officers,  occurred  on  the  4th  Dnrant  Daponte.  A  temporary  injunction  was 
of  November,  the  day  previons  to  the  presi-  granted,  on  the  16th  of  November,  and  the 
dential  election  in  the  other  States  of  the  defendants,  consisting  of  Warmoth,  McEnery, 
Tnion.  The  election  passed  off  quietly,  but  a  t^©  returning  officers  in  their  interest,  and  the 
dispute  arose  at  once  with  regard  to  the  re-  New  Orleans  Republican  Printing  Company, 
suit.  According  to  the  election  law  in  force  were  cited  to  appear  before  the  court  on  the 
up  to  this  time,  the  Board  of  Returning  Offi-  l^th,  to  show  why  injunctions  should  not  bo 
cera  consisted  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-  granted,  pendente  lite,  until  the  points  at  issue 
Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  two  other  should  be  determined.  The  Printing  Company 
members  chosen  by  these  three.  The  members  was  included  to  prevent  the  pnntmg  of  any- 
chosen  were  John  Lynch  and  T.  C.  Anderson,  returns,  by  the  Warmoth  Board,  in  the  offi- 

and  the  Board  had  the  power  to  fill  vacancies  ^^^JL^^?^',     ^  ,, .            ,               ^t.    n^^i.    i. 

in  its  own  number.     The  law  required  this  The  trial  of  this  case  began  on  the  25th  of 

Board  to  canvass  the  returns  within  ten  days  November,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Governor 

after  the  election,  and  to  publish  the  result.  Warmoth  called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legis- 

George  E.  Bovee,  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  Mature  to  meet  on  the  9th  of  December,  and 

been  suspended  from  office,  and  F.  J.  Herron  promulgated  the  new  election  law,  which  was 

was  acting  in  his  stead,  and  on  the  18th  of  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 

November  the  Governor  removed  Herron,  on  but  hitherto  not  approved.     The  provision  of 

a  charge  of  defalcation,  and  appointed  Jack  this  law  as  to  the  Board  of  Returmng  Officers 

\Tharton.    At  the  meeting  of  the  Returning  ^as  as  follows : 

Board,  on  the  same  day,  it  was  decided  that  Section  2.  JBe  U  fuHlier  enacted,  etc..  That  five 

Pinchback,  having  been  a  candidate  for  office  persons,  to  bo  elected  by  the  Senatj.  from  nil  politi- 

at  the  late  ekc«o|  co^d  not  act,  and  ho  with-  ^i„PT&||t.^t4^1% 'o^^fcSrfo^^^^^^ 

drew,  and  F.  W.  Hatch  was  appomted   m  lils  ^ut^  ^  quorum,  and  have  power  to  make  the  returns 

place.     Mr.  Anderson,  who  was  present  at  the  of  all  elections.     In  case  of  any  vacancy  by  death, 

meeting,  was  pronounced  ineligible,    on  the  resignation,  or  otherwise,  by  either  of  the  Board, 

same  ground,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  the  gien  the  vacancjr  shall  be  filled  by  the  residue  of  the 

appointmentofDurantDapontcThesechanges  Board  of  Eeturmng  Officers, 

were   made  by  the  votes  of  Warmoth  and  It  was  claimed  that  the  promulgation  of  this 

Wharton,  as  a  minority  of  the  members  of  the  law  abolished  all  returning  boards  acting  un- 

Board  so  far  as  constitutedi,  and  the  Board,  der  the  old  law,  and  left  it  to  the  Senate  at 

when  completed  by  this  process,  consisted  of  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature  to  choose 

Warmoth,    Wharton,    Hatch,    Daponte,    and  officers  to  receive  and  canvass  the  votes  cast 

Lynch.    Mr.  Lynch  refused  to  act  with  this  at  the  late  election. 

Board,  and  he  and  Mr.  Herron,  who  claimed  The  case  of  Kellogg  against  Warmoth  and 

that  Governor  Warmoth  could  not  legally  re-  others,  was  argued  at  length  before  Judge 
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Darell,  who  gave  his  decision  on  the  6th  of  plainant  in  the  hill  to  the  office  of  Governor,  this 

December.      In    his  complaint,   Kellogg  de-  question  cannot  arise  under  the  hill,  and  could  only 

^i«-«.i  ♦k«+  +!>«  n^-«»r.«i,i,«,i   «,*,*«; «f^  .r.  come  before  this  court  inaairect  action  at  law  to 

Glared  that  the  Governor  had  appointed  sp-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^    H.  -^  ^^^  thewfore,  ne- 

pervisors  of  registration  who  would  aid  nim  in  oessary  or  proper  for  me  to  decide  it  now ;  but,  wen 

A  scheme  for  defeating  his  (Kellogg^s)  election,  it  otherwise,  I  would  sajthat  the  reason  of  the  thing 

and  that  10,000  negroes  were  refused  registra-  Beems  to  favor  his  eligibility,  the  object  of  the  pro- 

tion  on  "various  frivolous  and  unlawful  pre-  ^"^^"  ^{  **^«  constitution  Being  to  prevent  a  mm 

"            ,,.,.,                 .J       '^u  *v  servinflr  two  maaters,  and  having  a  dividod  alleei- 

tences;"  that  he  conspired  with  the  super-  ance.     And  the  fact  that  oonteSiporaneously  with 

visors  to  cause  a  false  count  of  the  votes  cast,  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  which  first  con- 

and  that  a  large  number  of  votes  were  not  tained  this  provision,  the  then  Territorial  Goveroor 

counted:    that    the    Returning    Board    with  was  by  the  then  Constitutional  Convention  made 

which  the  Governor  proposed  to  act  was  not  P^Xr/'^L?eTy  ?K7^^^^^^^^ 
legally  constituted,  hut  that  the  other  was  the  ©f  the  State,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  mean- 
only  lawful  authority  to  canvass  the  returns ;  ing  of  the  inhibition  was  understood  to  be  as  1  above 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Warmoth  and  his  stated. 

returning  officers  to  mutilate  and  change  the  He  then  ma<le  an  order  restrdning  War- 
certificates  of  returns,  and  finally  destroy  moth,  until  further  order  of  the  court,  from 
them,  in  order  to  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  canvassing  the  returns,  except  in  the  presence 
of  the  lawful  Returning  Board ;  that  McEnery  of  John  Lynch,  James  Longstreet,  Jacob  Haw- 
was  cognizant  of  these  schemes,  and  ready  to  tins,  and  George  E.  Bovee,  and  from  submitting 
assist  in  them;  and  that  Warmoth's  purpose  them  to  any  other  persons;  enjoining  him 
was  to  overthrow  and  destroy  Republican  from  altering,  suppressing,  mutilating,  destroy- 
government  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  ing^  or  searching  any  certificate,  statement,  or 
defendants  denied  these  allegations,  and  fur-  proof,  of  the  returns ;  and  ordering  him'  to  de- 
ther  claimed  that  Kellogg,  being  a  Senator  of  gist  from  hindering  the  legal  returning  officers 
the  United  States,  was  not  eligible  to  the  office  from  complete  access  to  all  such  papers.  The 
of  Governor,  and  therefore  had  no  interest  in  other  members  of  the  Warmoth  Returning 
the  result  of  the  election.  They  also  denied  Board  were  also  enjoined  from  having  any  thing 
that  the  court  had  any  jurisdiction  in  the  mat-  to  do  with  canvassing  the  returns, 
ter.  In  his  final  decision  Judge  Durell  held,  Meanwhile  Warmoth,  apparently  assaming 
first  of  all,  that  the  court  had  jurisdiction  that  the  new  election  law  had  abolished  tho 
under  the  enforcement  acts,  and  sustained  his  old  Returning  Board,  had  appointed  a  new  one 
position  by  elaborate  argument ;  secondly,  he  nominally  to  fill  vacancies,  and  on  the  4th  of 
undertook  to  show  that  the  enforcement  acts  December  issued  the  following  proclamation: 

themselves  were  constitutional;  and,  finally,  he  

maintained  the  legality  of  the  Returning  Board  ^^^''^  ^^  Lottisia^a,  Exbcotitib  pEPAimresT, } 

o/^r»r^/>a»/l   r^p  J^\>Z  T  <^-.«i,    Ta^^^o  t  ^»^of«^4.  ^BW  ORLEANS,  DecsmheT  4, 1872. 

composed  of  John  Lynch,  James  Longstreet,  whereas,  P.  S.  Wiltz,  Gabriel  de  Ferik  Thomas 

Jacob  Hawkms,  and  George  E.  Bovee.     He  Isabel,  J.  A.  Taylor,  aod  J.  E.  Austin,  retuniing 

held  that  Herron,   the  acting  Secretary  of  offloera  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  fill  vacancies 

State,  could  not  be  removed  from  office  as  a  fxi8tinff,m  accordance  with  tho  constitution  and 

defaalter,  without  judicial  inquiry  and  that  he  {?-  »f  {S|  f^SSlt  t  »"&n'Teu'NteK 

and  Lynch,  bemg  a  m^ority  of  the  members  1372  and  have  declared  certain  persons  elected  to 

of  the  Board  at  the  time,  had  power  to  com-  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  oftheSute 

plete  it  by  filling  the  vacancies.     The  new  of  Louisiana,  as  will  appear  from  the  retunia  here- 

election  law,  he  said,  did  not  change  the  case,  withattached  and  made  a  part  of  this  proclamation: 

as  the  returning  officers  under  the  old  law  ^wj,,reae,  Such  returns  are  compiled  fixmi  theoffi- 

must  contmue  to  perform  their  duties  untU  oial  returns  of  commissioners  of  election  and  supers 

their  successors   were    inducted    into    office,  visorsofregistration,  on  file  in  this  office,  and  are  ia 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  his  opinion  are  as  f"*°t  and  in  form  accurate  and  correct,  and  made  in 

fnllnnra  •  accordance  with  law : 

'""^^*-  Now,  therefore,  I,  Henij  CUy  Warmoth,  Gov- 

The  court  keeps  within  the  acts  of  Congress  and  emor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  do  iasae  this  mT 

the  fifteenth  amendment.    It  does  not  pretend  in  proclamation,  making  known  the  result  of  said  eleo- 

any  way  to  make  a  Governor  of  tho  State,  or  in  any  tion  aforesaid,  and  command  all  officen  and  pereoos 

degree  to  interfere  with  the  voice  of  the  people,  ex-  within  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  take  notice  of  ana 

pressed  through  the  ballot-box.    What  it  does  is,  to  respect  the  same. 

aid  in  making  known  the  voice  of  the  people  in  Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  State  this 

accordance  with  sections  8  and  2S  of  the  act  of  fourth  day  of  December,  a.  d.  1872,  and  of  the  io- 

Congress,  and  with  section  15  of  the  amendment  dependenceof  the  Unitea  States  the  ninety-seventh. 

thereto,  and  in  its  action  is  only  a  dearly- needed  H.  C.  WARMOTH. 

adjunct  of  the  legal  Betuming  Board.    Many  propo-  By  the  €k)vemor : 

sitLons  were  discussed  during  the  argument,  wnicn  it  ^*  A.  Wooowabd,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  now  pass  upon.     It  is  „»            n                                                           1 
enough  that  I  find  the  statute  constitutional,  that  the  Then  follows  a  complete  list  of  persons  al- 
court  has  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  Board  of  Return-  leged  to  have  heen  elected  Senators  and  Rep- 
ine Officers,  composed  of  H.   C.   Warmoth  and  resentatives  in  the  Lesislatnre. 

a^Je^r  I^^^bSOT  i -r  S^^^^^^^^^   th^TrSl  ,  ^?  '}^  ^^^t  f^^  ^^^^^,  ^?^f  T^'  ^il 

taction  of  this  court.  der  m  the  suit  then  pendmg  before  him,  wlucn. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  ineligibility  of  the  com-  after  characterizing  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
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or  as  a  '^  violation  of  the  restraining  order  Fnsioniets  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 

herein,"  was  as  foUowrt :  The  Board  counted  the  ballots  attached  to  the 

Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  the  further  aflSdavits  of  thousands  of  colored  men  who 

obstruction  of  the  proceeding  in  this  cause,  aud  Air-  claimed  to  have  been  wrongfully   prevented 

ther^  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the  orders  of  this  from  voting.    According  to  the  returns  as  can- 

rubUc^a'cefft  irKb^lSfrfd  fhattri'Ssl^^  ^^^  ^7  the  WarmotI  Board,  the  Greeley 

of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Louisiana  *°d  Brown  electors  received  a  mjyonty  of 

shall  forthwith  take  possession  of  the  building  6,492  votes;  John  McEnery  as  Governor,  a 

known  as  the  "  Mechanics'  Institute"  and  occupied  majority  of  about  7,000  ;  and  all  the  Fusionist 

as  a  State-house  for  the  assembling  of  tbeLegisla-  gtote  officers  and  a  m^ority  of  the  members 

ture  therein,  m  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  hold  ^f  *,  .i,    u»«««i»««  ^4?  *i!     t      •  i  l     *"  .    ^v" 

the  same  suLjectto  the  further  order  of  this  court,  ^'  ^^^}^   branches  of  the  Legislature,  m  the 

and,  meanwhile,  to  prevent  all  unlawful  assemblages  same  interest,  were  elected.     The  Warmoth 

therein  under  the  guise  or  pretext  of  authority  Board  had  obtained  from  Judge  W.  A.  Elmore, 

claimed  by  virtue  of  pretended  canvass,  and  returns  who  claimed  to  have  been  elected  to  the  bench 

rp^'i;.l"4oF»iJl'r:2i.l^1X°  us;  °f  ;he  Ei«Lth  District  Oo„rt  of  the  State,  and 

the  marshal  is  directed  to  allow  the  ingress  and  had  been  forcibly  installed  thereon,  to  the  ex- 

e^resa  to  and  from  the  public  oi&ces  in  said  building  elusion  of  the  former  incumbent,  Judge  Dibble, 

ofpersons  entitled  to  the  same.  an  order  restraining  the  Lynch  Board  from 

Niw^o»?L«  T .    n-£;-L?^i?^^,^^'  •^''^^^  canvassing  the  returns ;  but  this  had  been  dis- 

New  Oblkahs,  La.,  Decent  6, 1872.  regarded,  and  Judge  Elmore  had  been  cited  for 

In  parsuance  of  this  order.  Marshal  Pack-  contempt  by  Durell,  for  refusing  to  send  the 

ard,  obtaining  from  General  Emory  two  com-  record  of  the  case  up  to  his  court.   Neglecting 

panics  of  United  States  troops,  took  posnession  to  obey  the  summons,  he  was  committed  to 

of  the  Mechanics^  Institute.    On  the  7th  of  prison. 

December,  on  the  application  of  C.  C.  Antoine,  A  meeting  of  persons  claiming  to  have  been 
who  claimed  to  have  been  elected  Lieutenant^-  elected  to  the  General  Assembly,  on  the 
Governor,  Judge  Durell  granted  an  order  re-  ground  of  receiving  certificates  from  the  War- 
straining  Governor  Warmoth  from  interfering  moth  Ketuming  Board,  was  held  at  Lyceum 
with  the  organization  of  the  Legislature,  from  Hall,  in  New  Orleans,  on  the  7th  of  December, 
doing  any  thing  to  hinder  those  returned  by  which  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  President  of 
the  Lynch  Returning  Board  from  convening,  or  the  United  States,  claiming  that  the  action  of 
to  aid  or  abet  any  person  not  so  returned  in  Ju<Ige  Durell  was  unwarranted  by  law,  and 
attempting  to  take  part  in  the  organization  of  asking  that  the  national  forces  be  removed 
either  House  of  the  Legislature.  A.  S.  Badger,  from  the  capitol.  Marshal  Packard  also  re- 
Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  was  also  en-  ported  the  state  of  things  at  New  Orleans  to 
joined  from  interfering  with  the  organization  the  Government  at  Washington ;  but  the  Fed- 
of  the  Legislature,  except  to  preserve  order,  eral  authorities  declined  to  interfere  in  the 
and  from  preventing  any  person  from  having  matter. 

access  to  the  two  Houses  who  had  a  certificate  The  members  of  the  Legislature,  whose  elec- 
of  election  signed  by  George  E.  Bovee.  Writs  tion  was  certified  by  the  Lynch  or  "  cnstom- 
of  injunction  were  also  issued  against  several  house  "  returning  officers,  met  in  the  Mechan- 
persons  returned  as  members  elect  by  the  ics'  Institute,  on  Monday,  December  9th.  The 
Warmoth  Eetuming  Board,  restraining  them  Senate  was  organized  with  Lieu  ten  an  t-Gov- 
from  attempting  to  take  any  part  in  the  or*  ernor  Pinchback  in  the  chair,  who  declared 
ganization  or  proceedings  of  the  Legislature ;  that  Governor  Warmoth  had  offered  him  $60,- 
against  Ohas.  H.  Merritt,  Secretary  of  the  old  000  and  the  appointment  of  any  number  of 
Senate,  and  William  Vigers,  Clerk  of  the  old  officers,  if  he  would  agree  to  certain  proposed 
House,  restraining  them  from  placing  the  arrangements.  The  House  was  organized  by 
names  of  these  persons  on  the  rolls;  against  the  election  of  Chas.  W.  Lowell, Postmaster  of 
Geo.  E.  Bovee,  restraining  him  from  receiving  New  Orleans,  as  Speaker.  There  were  present 
any  returns  except  from  the  Lynch  Beturning  20  Republicans  and  8  Democrats  in  the  Sen- 
Board  ;  against  Jack  Wharton  and  Samuel  ate,  and  60  Republicans  and  14  Democrats  in 
Annstead,  restraining  them  from  receiving  or  the  House.  The  Democrats  entered  protests 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  returns;  and  against  the  organization  of  the  two  Houses, 
against  both  of  the  Warmoth  boards  of  return-  Resolutions  were  adopted  on  the  first  day,  im- 
ing  officer^  restraining  them  from  attempting  peaching  Governor  Warmoth  **  for  high  crimes 
to  canvass  any  of  the  returns.  and  misdemeanors  in  office,  committed  against 

According  to  the  returns  as  canvassed  and  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Lou- 

pnblished  by  the  Lynch  Board,  the  Grant  and  isiana,"  and  suspending  him  from  office,  pend- 

Wilson  electors  received  a  ra^ority  in  the  State  ing  his  trial.    Lieutenant-Governor  Pinchback 

of  14,624  votes ;  Wm.  P.  Kellogg  as  Governor,  assumed  the  office  of  Governor,  though  forbid- 

a  majority  of  18,861 ;  and  all  the  other  Repub-  den  so  to  do  by  Judge  Elmore,  of  the  Eighth 

lican  candidates  for   the  State  offices  were  District  Court,  on  the  application  of  Warmoth. 

elected.    According  to  the  same  authority,  28  He  received  a  dispatch  from  U.  S.  Attomey- 

Bepablicana  and  8  Fusionists  were  elected  to  General  Geo.  H.  Williams,  assuring  him  that 

the  State  Senate,  and  77  Republicans  and  82  he  was  recognized  by  the  President  as  the 
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"  lawful  Executive  of  LouisianEt,^'  and  that  the  recently  used  as  a  Stato-House,  or  the  person  who 

State  would  be  protected  from  disorder  and  clwms  to  act  as  Governor,  by  virtue  of  the  fraudiUem 

«.:^i««*«      T«u;-  J^^^^^ui..^  ^r^«  «^»r>.;i.^  •»»«♦.  ^^^  pretended  resolutions  of  impeachment  adopted 

violence.     This  recognition  was  accorded  not-  y^y  ^^^  ^^^^  revolutionary  assemblage,  and  I  do  her.- 

withstanding  a  request  from  Mr.  Odger,  Attor-  by  command  all  State  officers,  tax-collectors,  sherinV, 

ney-General  of  the  State,  and  Mr.  McEnery,  and  others,  to  disregard  the  pretended  oDicial  acts 

who  claimed  to  be  Governor-elect,  that  judg-  of  the  said  revolutionaiy  assemblage,  imd  of  theper- 

ment  be  suspended  nntil  the  matter  could  be  f?"^  ^^^  ^"^®^  ^d  fraudulently  clamis  to  act  m 

^o«w  v«  oi»^4#j«v»«     «^«t*  vu«  luovuv^  *>v«*«  ./«  Governor  of  the  State ;  to  refuse  them  all  counte- 

fully  presented,  and  the  claims  of  both  sides  nanoe  or  recognition ;  but  to  recognize  and  deal  onlv 

set  forth.     Mr.  Odger  had  already  applied  to  with  the  legal  officers  now  in  authority,  until  bucL 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  time  as  their  successors  shall  be  regularly  installed, 

writ  of  prohibition  restraining  Judge  DureU  in  accordance  with  law  and  agreeablv  to  the  legal 

A.  v,«  .v.^^rvA;i:«<.  A-.«4-i«^«  i«  4.k«  «««..  .fp  v^u^^^  returns  of  the  recent  election  :  and  I  do  hereby  de- 

from  proceeding  further  m  the  case  of  Kellogg  ^j^  ^^^^  ^^^j,  ^^^„  ^ju  ^^  'protected  in  thc'^dis- 

ajamst  Warmoth.  This  was  refused,  after  charge  of  their  duties  by  all  the  authority  of  which 
elabDrate  argument,  on  the  ground  that  the  the  State  government  is  possessed ;  and  that  all  the 
court  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  unless  force  of  the  State  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
it  should  be  brought  np  on  an  appeal.  Jf **"^?  *^«  machinations  of  the  conspirators  who 

r,      lu     1 1  *u   ^4f  Vi  *^       u       iif     ii  T?    '      »»  have  temporarily  occupied  the  State  capitol,  of  en- 

On  the  11th  of  December  the  ;*  Fusion  "  forcing  the  laws  of  the  State,  of  enforcing  tie  wriu 

Legislature  met  at  the  City  Hall  of  New  Or-  of  the  judiciair,  and  of  maintaining  the  peace  ami 

leans,  which  was  declared  by  a  proclamation  dignity  of  the  State. 

of  the  Governor  to  be  the  State-House,  and  or-  ^J^'^"^?^  '^^^J  ^yj^'?^  ^"^  *^®  A®'^  ^/  ^^^  State, 

ganhed  by  electing  General  Hugh  J.  OampbeU  t^llZKnL^^t:^^.'^!'^^^;^^ 

for  Pre.sident  ot  the  Senate,  and  H.  VV.  Mon-  n.  C.  WABMOTH,  Governor  of  Louisiana, 

cure  Speaker  of  the  House.     Governor  War-  By  the  Governor : 

moth  submitted  a  message,  in  which  he  claimed  Y«  -A..  Woodwaud,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 

that  the  election  in  November  was  honestly  The  "  Fusion  "  Legislature  a^ourned  on  the 

and  fairly  held,  and  condemned  the  action  of  13th  until  the  regular  time  of  meeting  in  Jan- 

the  United  States  Circuit  Court  and  the  pro-  uary,  but  that  assembled  in  Mechanics'  In- 

ceedings  which  had  been  carried  on  under  its  stitute  remained  in  session  until  the  end  of  the 

protection.   He  also  issued  the  following  proc-  year.    The  returns  made  by  the  Lynch  Board 

lamation  to  the  citizens  of  the  State :  were  countetl,  and  W,  P.  Kellogg  proclaimed 

State  of  Louisiana,  Exboutivb  Depabtmbnt,  j.  Governor,  and  C.  0.  Antoine  Lieutenant-Gov- 

Naw  Oblkass,  Z^^ewJer  11, 1872.     J  emor    for  fonr    years,   commencing   on  the 

Whereas,  A  revolutionary  assemblage,  pretending  second  Monday  of  January,  1873.     The  Board 

to  be  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  of  Managers  of  the  House  presented  their  ar- 

oomposed  mainly  of  candidates  defeated   at  the  tides  of  impeachment  against  the  Governor, 

election,  but  who  have  been  proclaimed  elected  by  ^,«-k^^«^„«  ^Ua.  ^/^11/knr{Tli7U>«<«../»A^. 

personsVholly  unauthorized  to  act,  which  persons  embodying  the  following  charges : 

have  deliberatelv  and  wickedly  falsified  the  facts  of  ^'   ^"^  nnconstitutional  and  unlawful  eject- 

the  election,  and  have  pretended  to  return  the  said  ment  of  George  E.  Bovee  from  the  oflSco  of 

defeated  candidates,  without  having  possession  of  Secretary  of  State. 

any  legd  returns  or  other  documentary  evidence.  2.  The  appointing,  in  April,  ISTO,  for  Tax 

th^peoTf  and-              "        '  '  '  "^^""""'^  '"^  OoUector  of  the  Pari;h  of  T^glipahoi,  of  John 

WherecUy^Tho  said  fraudulent  and  pretended  Gen-  Evans,  who  had  been  rejected  from  the  same 

eral  Assembler  has  attempted  to  impose  upon  the  office  by  the  Senate, 

public  by  passing  pretended  resolutions  of  impeach-  8.  The  commissioninff  of  Offden  as  Attomev- 

of  office  of  Senator,  which  had  expired,  has,  under  J^dge  of  the  Eighth  District  Court,  when  no 
the  protection  of  certion  unauthorized  persons,  legal  returns  had  been  made  by  the  legal  re- 
broken  into  the  Executive  office^  and  declared  him-  turning  officers ;  and  conspiring  with  them  to 
self  to  be  the  acting  Governor  of  the  State,  and  per-  forcibly  and  iUegally  put  out  of  office  Judge 

bfl  Srptn?M;^^r '  '"  "^'''''""  ^""^^  I>ibble  pf  the  EigWDfstrict  Coort ;  also  co^ 

Wkereasy  The  said  revolutionary  and  fraudulent  missioning  other  judges  and  officers  when  no 

organization  has  proceeded  to  declare  the  results  of  legal  returns  had  been  made  by  the  legal  re- 

the  late  election  by  proclaiming  the  election  of  can-  turning  officers. 

didates  for  Governor  and  other  State  offloors,  who  4.    tKa  nflFAriTny  nf  a  HmKa  nf  4Kn  ftftO  nml  *he 

were  really  defeated  by  many  thousand  votes ;  and-  ..  **   ^  ne  oitermg  ot  a  bribe  ot^0,000  and  the 

Whereas,  The  truly  elected  members  of  the  General  dispensation  of  patronage  to  Lieu  ten  ant-Go  v- 

Assembly,  being  excluded  from  the  capitol  by  an  ©rnor  Pinchback  if  he  would  organize  the 

armed  force,  temporarily  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Senate  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  accused ; 

the  conspirators  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  and  procuring  fraudulent  registration  at  the 

»tV:i  C  '^i^^fj  '^.%^^^  t  '«*  i-"--  ^n"*»t  P«^r  f  the  8UU- 
enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  legislative  duties:  "•  ^tfermg  to  K.  H,  Catlin,  State  Super- 
No  w,  therefore,  I,  Henry  Clay  Warmoth,  Governor  visor  of  Election  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Charles, 
ofthe  State  of  Louisiana,  do  issue  this  my  proclama-  a  bribe,  in  the  form  of  an  appointment  as 
fi^'li^y^*  "^""^  cautioning  all  good  citizens  as^ainst  State  Tax  Collector,  if  he  would  make  a  fraud- 
kud^uTu^t^  L^^^^y  ^rtt!^LTt^T^y^e  -lent  return  of  the'election  in  said  parish. 
General  Assembly  of  the  State,  and  now  in  session  6.  Exercising  the  function  of  Governor  after 
at  the  building  known  as  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  he  was  notified  that  be  was  impeached,  in 
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dereliction  of  respect  to  the  General  AsBein-  rejecting  at  their  will  and  caprice  the  true  and  cor- 

bly,  and  putting  the  peace  of  the  State  in  Vi^i  "f^^^*  o^.  t^.®  election  held  on  November  4, 

J /J      1     1          o            r  1872,  thus  nullilying  and  utimng  the  voice  ot  the 

^^L  ^                 ,.,       .                ,                        ,  people  of  this  State,  expressed  in  a  £ur  and  free  elec- 

The  Ciovemor  aid  not  appear  to  answer,  ana  tion ;  and  whereas  this  revolutionary  and  usurping 

the  trial  was  postponed.    '1  here  was  consider-  body,  protected  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Umtcd 

able  legislation,  indading  the  abolition  of  the  States,  have  proceeded,  with  mdecent  haste,  to  im- 

Seventh  and  Eighth  District  Courts,  but  there  f f5l.i^^?7'S!fn„?n A^^^^^^            ^^ll^lf^rt^ 

J     ,  .    ®  .        V  i.1-       xu     1                    J  his  stead  an  ex-oenator,  whose  otnce  as  Senator  atfd 

IS  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  laws  passed  presiding  officer  of  the  State  Senate  expired  with  and 

will  hereafter  be  held  valid.  was  filled  at  the  late  election : 

An  armed  collision  was  threatened  in  the  BeitreaoUed  ly  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  in  mast 
streets  of  New  Orleans,  growing  out  of  the  ^^*^^  «^J?*<»  That  tue  constitutional  rights  and 
conflict  of  authority  between  Pinchback  and  '^^^  ^^^X^'^^^^^V^^C^f^l^ 
\V  armotn.  inDCDoacK  removed  Cjreneral  Mugn  ertv,  and  property,  has  ceased  to  exist  in  our  midst. 
J.  Campbell  from  the  command  of  the  State  kteolvea,  That  we  denounce  and  hold  up  to  the 
militia,  and  appointed  General  James  Long-  civilized  world  this  unparalleled  outrage  against  the 
street  in  his  place,  but  the  militia  refused  to  "K^'»  ?^  American  Ireemen,  and  proSaim  that  we 
«k««.  *k«  i««4^^«  «-♦!,««.  A\A  «^4.  .^«rv.^;.A  ♦Ka  ^'"1  '^^t  recognuse  said  pretended  government  m  ex- 
obey  the  latter,  as  they  did  not  recognize  the  ercising  any  civil  functions,  executive  or  legislative ; 
authority  of  the  government  headed  by  Finch-  and  that  we  recommend  to  our  duly-elected  repre- 
back.  They  were  then  ordered  to  surrender  sentatives  not  to  recognize  or  sanction,  by  tneir 
their  arms  and  retire  to  the  barracks,  and  on  presence  or  participation  therein,  any  authority  of 

their  refusal   the  Metropolitan  Police  were  S^l,^  Lf  «Z2?^j;"  L^S'nl^^^^ 

J      J  .                m  .^       X    J             rriL        M'x*  to  them  our  sanction,  countenance,  and  support. 

ordered  to  compel  them  to  do  so.    Ihe  militia  JUeohed,  That,  in  order  to  exhaust  all  peaceful 

put  themselves  on  the  defensive,  and  an  armed  remedies  lor  redress,  the  president  of  this  meeting 

conflict  was  threatened,  but  the  officers  of  the  shall  api>oint  a  committee  of  one  hundred  well- 

mUitia  finally  consented  to  surrender  to  one  S"<i^»  ?^t°??  representmg  the  interest  of  the 

«f  ♦».«   ^^^JL\^^r.-r>^A    ^ffi^xv«.   ^^  ♦!»«.   TT«s*«j  State,  who  shall  prepare  an  address  to  the  President 

of  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  United  and  tto  Confess  ot' the  United  States,  setting  forth 

btates  forces.  our  manifold  grievances,  together  with  the  requisite 

Meantime  the  appeal  for  interference  by  proof  thereof,  with  which  they  shall  proceed  to  the 

the  Federal  Government  was  renewed.     On  city  of  Washington,  and  lay  before  the  national 

the  lOtii  of  December  a  public  ma^  meet-  a^^LYSv^o^N^^^^^^^  tlY^Z 
ing  was  held  in  New  Orleans,  at  which  the  troops,  in  order  that  the  duly  elected  representatives 
anairs  of  the  State  were  discussed  by  several  of  the  people  may  have  free  access  thereto,  to  as- 
prominent  citizens,  including  Governor  War-  semble,  oi^^anize,  and  exercise  their  legitimate 
moth,  and  a  memorial  was  drawn  up  to  be  dutJea ;  or,  m  the  event  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 

presented  to  the  President  and  Congress,  con-  ^}'^^^^^^%f^  to  ^^i  that  they  be  requested  to  estab- 

Y  ^a^.u.wnxw  i>xx^  x^ooiwcub  aiiu  v^ vu{^t  cvo,  wu  j^gj^  ^  military  govommeut  in  our  midst,  deeming 

tainmg  a  statement  of  the  facts  as  viewed  by  the  latter  as  infinitely  preferable  to  the  present  ir- 
Warmoth  and  his  adherents.    The  memorial  responsible,  illegal,  ana  usurping  rule,  which  is  sup- 
closed  afl  follows :    "  The  General  Assembly,  plemented  and  sustained  by  theDayonet. 
jjrohibited  by  the  iinunction  of  the  United  John  McEnery,  who  claimed  to  have  been 
States  Court,  and  by  the  threatened  interposi-  elected  Governor,  at  once  telegraphed  to  the 
tion  of  the  United  States  soldiery,  ft*om  dis-  President,  asking  him  to  delay  the  recognition 
charging  their  legislative  duties,  can  do  noth-  of  either  Legislature,  until  the  Committee  of 
ing— not  even  effect  an  organization.     That  One    Hundred,   appointed   in    pursuance  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  sane-  these  resolutions,   should  reach  Washington 
tion  this  outrage  upon  law  and  justice,  and  and  present  the  whole  matter  to  the  Govern- 
upon  the  dearest  rights  of  the  people  of  this  ment.    He  received  the  following  reply : 
State,  cannot  be  imagined,  and  a  decent  re-  Washinqtok,  D.  C,  December  18/A. 
spect  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation  To  Bon,  John  McEnery^  New  Orleans,  La.  : 
requires  us  to  believe  that,  when  the  facts  and  ,  Your  visit  with  a  hundred  citizens  wUl  be  unavail- 

the  testimony  iu  the  case  are  laid  before  him  %?^  SS^S  *^?mifer^d";irt  be  changed, 

ne  will  not  tolerate  the  perversion  of  federal  ^nd  the  sooner  it  is  acquiesced  in  the  sc oner  good 

authority,  and  the  abuse  of  military  power,  by  order  and  peace  i^ill  be  restored, 

means  of  which  the  conspirators  have  thus  far  GEO.  H.  WILLIAMS,  Attorney- General, 

succeeded  in  carrying  out  their  designs."  Forty-five  members  of  the  committee  pro- 

The   following   series   of  resolutions    was  ceeded  to  Washington  nevertheless,  and  on 

adopted  at  the  same  meeting:  the  19th  of  December  had  an  interview  with 

TF^«»,  A  body  of  unscrupulous  adventurers  have  the  President.     The  latter  expressed  his  un- 

forciblv  usurped  the  government  of  the  State  of  willingness  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  but  said 

Louisiana,  under  guise  of  unwarranted  and  unpre-  that  the  Supreme  Court  could  designate  one 

cedented  judicial  orders,  unheard  of  before  m  courts  ^^  .x-    ..«.«™u^«.   a^  „^  a^  t^«:«;«««  *^  ♦«i.« 

oflaw  or  equity,  emanating  from  a  corrupt  and  par-  <>£  ^^^   ™/?^^"   *^,??  ^<^  Louisiana  to  take 

tisan  iudge,  and  have  proceeded  to  organize  a  pre-  charge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  pass  upon  tho 

tended  Legislature,  who  hold  their  positions  by  vir-  questions  before  it,   and  Congress  could  in- 

tue  of  gross  fklsiflcations  as  fraudulent  results  of  an  vestigate  the  affairs  of  the  State.     Application 

w^o  w^i^.^''^^^Z,^^^^^^  was  then  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  a^ 

wno  nave  acted  without  any  returns  ot  tne  same,  .       ▼     x»      «     ji       ^     ^.-l     /r       *2.  r\       ^  • 

and  have  substituted  therefor,  as  the  basis  of  their  sign  Justice  Bradley  to  the  Circuit  Court  in 

action,  ramora  and  other  unauthenticated  proofs,  New  Orieahs.    The  court  held  that  it  had  no 
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power  to  send  Mr.  Bradley,  but  that  it  was  the  Senate  when  TVarmoth  was  impeached, 

competent  for  him  to  go  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  The  Legislature,  made  up  of  persons  returned 

He  refused  to  go  unless  ordered  by  the  Presi-  as  elected  by  the  Board  of  Returning  Officers, 

dent,  and  the  latter  declined  to  interfere  in  known  as  the  Lynch  or  Oustom-IIouse  Board, 

the  matter.    The  committee  then  issued  an  was  in  session,  passing  acts  which  were  signed 

address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by  Pinchback  as  Governor.    The  Legislature, 

dated  December  23d,  in  which  thp  proceed-  made  np  of  persons  returned  as  elected  by  the 

ings  at  New  Orleans  since  the  election  were  Warmoth   Board,  had   adjourned  the   extra 

recapitulated,  and  an  appeal  made  for  a  fair  session,  but  proposed  to  meet  in  regular  ses- 

hearing  and  an  equitable  judgment  on  the  con-  sion  in  January.    Kellogg  and  McEnery  both 

duct  of  the  parties  to  the  contest.    The  ad-  claimed  to  have  been  elected  Governor  for  the 

dress  closed  as  follows :  new  term.    Various  suits  were  pending  in  the 

We  Bubmit  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  State  courts  and  the  Federal  Circuit  Court, 

such  proceedings  reach  a  point  at  which  the  whole  and  the  issues  of  the  contest  were  to  come  up 

theory  of  popuUr  government  is  reversed  and  over-  in  Congress  early  in  1878,  on  the  appearance 

thrown.    The  means  by  which  such  resulta  have  ofcontesting  claimants  for  seats  in  each  branch, 

been  reached  are  enough  to  startle  the  public  mind,  ^hese  matters  and  the  further  progress  and 

but  the  results  themselves  are  not  less  appalling.  «     ,      ^"-vv^    .4.-1  ji-oi     i*«       u  i        ♦« 

Aside  from  the  general  offices  of  the  State,  we  find  ^^^  settlement  ot  these  difficulties  belong  to 

the  Legislature  of  the  State  delivered  over  into  the  the  reoord  for  1878.     It  may  be  mentioned 

hands  of  men  who  were  not  elected,  and  who  are  here  that  the  electoral  vote  of  Louisiana  vas 

utterly  unfit  for  positions  of  such  resi)on8ibilit:r  in  thrown  out  entirely  when  the  count  was  made, 

tt'Si't^^^'^riiSrS'xl^-^^rAi'orj^'Sli  in  joint  conTcntion  of  the  two  Houses  of  Cou- 

of  them  totally  uneducated,  with  a  very  small  mi-  gross,  and  that  amiyonty  of  the  Senate  tom- 

nority  of  whites.     Since  that  time  they  have  ez-  mittee  on  Privileges  and   Elections   recom- 

pelled  members  whose  seats  were  uncontested.  They  mended  in  February  (1878)  that  anew  election 

Wo  unseated  members  returned  elected  by  theirown  ^  ordered  in  the  State. 

Board  and  seated  their  defeated  opponents,  on  the         j.    .„   i,«.,x^««:ki«>    */>    rxiv4>«:«v    «««.    ^^-nr^^a, 
simple  ground  that  the  former  had  not  appeared  to      J^  >s  impossible    to    obtam    any    accnrate 

oUim  their  seats.    The  result  is,  that,  originally  bad  statement  regarding  tlio   material   condition 

as  the  Legislature  was^  it  makes  itself  worse  day  by  of  the  State,  or  of  any  of  its  institutions  for 

day,  and  the  prospect  IS,  that  soon  the  conservative  the  year   1872.     Amid   the    political  exeite- 

element  of  t^e  ^tate  will  have  no  representation  ^^     ^  ^^     ^j  ^^leTb  is   so  much  confn- 

whatever.     To  those  who  flatter  themselves  with  'y^"*',^*  ••«      "tr»      «»  ,  ,     .i,. 

the  hope  that  Mr.  Kellogg  would  not  willingly  abet  ^^on  m  the  pubhc  Offices  and   records,  that 

any  scneme  of  outrageous  misgovemment,  it  is  now  no  regular  reports  are  made.     The  debt,  for 

apparent  that,  even  supposing  this  to  be  trues  the  which  the  State  is  actually  or  ccmtingently 

power  of  restraining  has  passed  entirely  beyond  his  n^y^i^  ^^  grated  in  January  as  $41,733,752.17, 

control,  and  that,  should  he  attempt  to  thwart  the  ^uu^L^^  4.v,^«^  :«  -  i„™.  i;v«;*4™  U   J^  ^ti^ 

schemes  of  this  LegUlature,  his  own  impeachment  t]^^?^^  *55®  ^.  *  ^?T  ^^^}^^,  *^^  ^'" 

would  be  a  probable  event  of  the  future.    In  con-  000,000.     The  rate  of  taxation  for  the  year, 

dusion,  we  would  state  that  we  have  attempted  to  based  on  the  asseasments  of  1871,  was  as  fol- 

perform  the  duties  of  our  mission  in  the   purest  lows : 

non-partisan  spirit ;  that  we  have  not  sought  to  fur-  *  icdl 

nish  capital  to  any  political  party,  or  to  excite  popu*>  State  Tto,  or  General  Fttnd,—VoaT  miHs  on  each  dol- 
lar clamor  in  the  interests  of  any  faction :  we  have  l*"",  "  for  the  sapport  of  the  government  of  tbe 
laid  our  case  before  the  President  and  his  Attorney-        f^^^  Sj  Wing  ihe  public  debt,  and  of  piomottag 

General,  and  we  willingly  tesUfy  that  we  have  been  /fiSy*'?^  ]S>^S!i^^L'w<;,:»^'''i^'^''r^m»'^ 

courtcK>i;slyreceiveda;aWentfylisteneato^  "^^^ff^lh?  ^^n'^'^i^m  ^ 

they  have  refused  the  specific  measures  of  relief  for       schools  of  ttie  State .77. * 

which  we  applied,  they  have  given  reasons  for  such  Inierett  Tto.— Six  and  one-half  mills  on' each  doTter, 
refusal,  in  no  manner  implying  their  indisposition  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  to  he- 
to  see  justice  done.    They  nave  referred  us  to  Con-       ^^^  ^p®  '^  1*^  ?P"5  aH  State  bonds,  except  the 

gress,  and  we  feel  assured  that  we  shall  have  the  im-  ri2*f'^i^°rl!!rr«^!j;;Tr'^m      '^^^^'k^iiLrxo 

»^Ari:««-A  BAnA4.:#v.%  yv^  *.kA  x>m^^\A^,^t-  -yv  lu... !_  JAoee  Tiix. — One  sod  one-half  mlu  on  each  dollar,  10 

mediate  sanction  of  the  President,  so  fer  as  we  in-        n^ect  the  maturity  of  the  conpons  of  Interest  U  fttU 

vite  an  impartial  mvestigation  or  the  fiiots  of  our       due  In  1878,  for  the  benefit  of'^the  levpe  bonds l.V 

ease,  and  that  we  shall  have  his  cooperation  in  any  Special  Levee  Tax.—T^o  and  one-half  millo  on  tbe 
measures  of  relief  which  Congress  may  adopt  aft;er  dollar,  for  the  •pa3rment  of  the  Interest  and  part  of 
just  investigation.    The  people  of  Louisiana,  imor-       !ll®  Pj:**»^*P**  ^?^^  ^°<'?  l?«n«i  in^w"  ^J{^^  *»'  oi/ 

Ing  party,  and  conscious  of  an  honorable  effort  to  jJ£?vSSJi^*'7C"J^' ^*^^^ 

plloe^n  ofaoe  men  of  tried  probity,  seek  justice,  not  ^  S^^S^^.^^^^lTj^^''^' , 

gpenerosity.    They  ask  for  a  calm,  impartial  examina-       paoy 8 

tion  of  the  reoent  extraordinary  events  within  their  L&vee  Reiikir  7^  FStr^^ 

borders,  in  order  that  the  truth  may  be  known,  and        the  benefit  of  the  Loaisiana  Levee  Company S 

that  there  may  bo  a  speedy  correction  of  the  dan-  __       .  ,   ,      .  ,      ,  _    *_     j     ^ 

gerous  evihi  now  threatening  the  very  life  of  their  ^^^^^^i^^^n^^l^vtr^^^^ 

The  total  debt  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 

Thns  the  matter  stood  at  the  end  of  the  on  the  30th  of  Jnne,  was  $20,768,658.21.   The 

year.    Henry  O.  Warmoth  still  claimed  to  be  rate  of  taxation  was  $2.62)^  on  the  $100  as- 

Govemor,  as  his  term  did  not  end  nntil  the  sessed  valuation,  and  the  estimates  for  187:^ 

second  Tuesday  of  January,  and  he  denied  place  it  at  $8.03]^  on  the  $100. 
the  legality  of  the  Legislature  which  had  sns-        Of  the  total  population  (526,892)  ten  years 

pended  him.    Pinchback  claimed  to  be  Gov-  of  age  and  over,  as  reported  by  the  census  o{ 

emor  by  virtue  of  hia  position  aa  President  of  187(^  there  wei*e  engaged  in  all  occupations 
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256,452,  of  whom   198,168  were  males,  and  DEnomyATioNa  crguintiou.         iituagc 

58,284  females.    There  were  engaged  in  agri- 


caiture  141,467,  of  whom  114,530  were  males,  cSg^tiiiii'.: !::::;;;:::  ^  ^SicS 

and  26,937 females;  in  professional  and  per-  Spiscopai £6  nlioo 

"^'^'^or^fli"?'  ««.84r,.inciuding  86  883  mides,  jK?;i;::.:::::::::;:;;::  I  f^ 

and  28,464  females;  in  trade  and  transporta-  Methodist 218  6S,900 

tion,  23,831,  including  28,496  males  and  835  fe-  ^^^y^%^^"u ,21  li'lffi 

mal^Tand  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  ^^^'^^  ^^^""*^ "^  «^'^ 


and  mining  industries  25,607,  including  23,269  j^^  condition  of  pauperism  and  crime  is 

males,  and  2,548  females.  ^         ^  ^^^  following  statistics : 

The  state  contamed  2,046,640  acres  of  un-  ® 

proved  land,  4,008,170  of  woodland,  and  977,-  ^'^Sdlnff  J^*"*?'i870^'*^**'**^  during  the  year 

007  oi  other  unimproved  land.    The  cash  value  coff ofSnarJnpport  .".*.'!!!!.'.'!!.'!!.'!.'.'.".'!!.' .' .' !  |58,aoo 

of  farms  was  $68,215,421 ;  of  farming  imple-  Total  number  receiving  Bnpport,  Jane  l,  1870....        fi07 

ments  and  machinery,  $7,159,838 ;  total  amount  ^  wbfte.*  .'.*!.'!;!.*;!!!.'!!!!!!!.'!!!!!!.■;;;.*!'.*.;;.!;!       3*^ 

of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  including  value  coiore'd!.'!!.'.!.'.'.'!.'.'!!.'.'!!'.!!!'.!.'!!!!!!!.'. !!!'.!       180 

of  board,  $11,042,789;  total  (estimated)  value  5?'^feL-Af«:iL;;v;;^«w«:i*W                            irSS 

/,    t^  j,^         'jV*          •     ij*        i_     J.            A  N  umoer  of  perfons  convictea  daring  the  year. . , .      l.o69 

of  all  farm  productions,  includmg  betterments  Total  number  of  pereona  in  prbsonrJune  1, 1870.        845 

and  additions  to  stock,  $62,006,622;  orchard-    Nadve 8iS 

products,   $142^129;   produce  of  market-gar-       c^^V '.'/.'/.'/ '/.''/.'.'. 8fi8 

dens,  $176,969;  forest-products,  $92,596 ;  value  F^>Te\ga.^.^^\.^^'^.^V.^V^'^V^'^V^'^'^'^        27 

of  home  manufactures,  $64,416;   of  animals  

slaughtered,  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $817,881;  LUTHERANS.    The  Lutherans  in  the  Uni- 

of  all  live-stock,   $15,929,188.      There  were  ted  States  had,  in  1872,  fifty-one  synods.    Ten 

59,738  horses,  61,338  mules  and  asses,  102,076  of  these  are  independent,  the  others  are  con- 

milch-<;ows,  82,596  working- oxen,  200,589  oth-  nected  with  one  of  four  great  organizations, 

er  cattle,  118,  602  sheep,  and  338,826  swine,  called  the  ''General  Council,"  the  ''Synodal 

The  chief  productions  were,  1,157  bushels  of  Conference, ^^  the  ''General  Synod,"  and  the 

spring,  and  8,749  of  winter,  wheat,  984  of  rye,  "  General  Synod  of  the  South."    The  table  oh 

7,596,628  of  Indian-corn,  17,782  of  oats,  1,226  page  487  exhibits  tlie  names  of  the  particular 

of  bariey,  260  of  buckwheat,  15,541  pounds  of  synods  (airanged  according  to  they*  age),  the 

tobacco,  15,854,012  of  rice,  140,428  of  wool,  organization  to  which  they  belong,  with  the 

350,832  bales  of  cotton,  26,888  bushels  of  peas  number  of  ministers,  congregations,  and  com- 

and  beans,  67,695  of  Irish,  and  1,023,706  of  municants. 

sweet,  potatoes;   578  gallons  of  wine,  322,406  The  '^General  Council^  has  9  particular 

pounds  of  butter,   11,747  pounds  of  cheese,  synods,  464  ministers,  880  congregations,  and 

833,938  gallons  of  milk  sold,  8,776  tons  of  hay,  185.602  communicants. 

80,706  hogsheads  of  cane-sugar,  4,685,150  gal-  The  '*  Synodal  Conference  "  has  6  particular 

Ions  of  cane-molasses,  37,646  pounds  of  honey,  synods,  824  ministers,  1,848  congregations,  and 

and  2,868  of  wax.  187,978  communicants. 

The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab-  The  "  General  Synod "  has  21   particular 

lishments  was  2,557,  using  887  steam-engines  synods,  680  ministers,  1,183  congregations,  and 

of  24,924  horse-power,  and  28  water-wheels  103,862  communicants. 

of  142  horse-power,  and  employing  30,071  The  '*  Southern  General  Synod  "  has  6  par- 
hands,  of  whom  23,637  were  males  above  six-  tic ular  synods,  94  ministers,  163  congregations, 
teen,  4,210  females  above  fifteen,  and  2,224  and  12,296  communicants, 
youth.  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  Ten  synods,  with  282  ministers,  641  con- 
was  $18,313,974;  wages  paid  during  the  year,  gregations,  and  46,428  communicants,  were 
$4,593,470;  value  of  materials  consumed,  $12,-  not  in  connection  with  any  general  organ- 
412,023;  of  products,  $24,161,905.  ization. 

The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  peri-  The  Lutherans  have  theological  seminaries 
odicals  wtis  92,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  at  Gettysburg,  Philadelphia,  St.  Lonis,  Colum- 
of  84,165,  and  issuing  annually  13,755,690  cop-  bus,  St.  Sebald,  Salem  (Va.),  Chicago  (2), 
169.  There  were  7  daily,  with  a  circulation  of  Paxton  (111.),  Buffalo,  Minneapolis,  Dartwick 
84,395 ;  1  tri-weekly,  circulation  800 ;  8  semi-  (N.  Y.),  and  Selinsgrove  (Pa.).  There  are  col- 
weekly,  circulation  8,500;  75  weekly,  circula-  leges  at  Allentown,  Fort  Wayne,  Gettysburg, 
tion  89,970 ;  1  monthly,  circulation  500.  Decorah,   (Iowa),   Watertown  (Wis.),  Galena 

There  were  2,332  libraries,  having  847,406  (111.),    Columbus    (O.),    New    York,    Carver 

volumes.    Of  these,  1,852,  with  684,140  vol-  (Minn.),  Paxton,  Marshall  (Wis.),  Salem  (Va.), 

ume?,  were  private,  and  480,  with  203,266  vol-  Walhalla  (S.  C),  Mount  Reasant  (N,  C),  Buf- 

umea,  were  other  than  private,  including  26  falo,  Greenville  (Pa.),  Springfield  (111.),  Spring- 

cu-culating  libraries,  with  20,400  volumes.  field  (0.),  Carthage  (111.),  Chicago.    There  are 

The  total  number  of  religious  organizations  Normal  Schools  at  Addison  (111.),  New  York, 

was  638,  having  599  edifices,  with  213,955  sit-  and  Toledo. 

tings,  and  property  valued  at  $4,048,525,    The  There  are  published  16  German  periodicals, 

leading  denominations  were:  B  ilngUsh,  5  Swedish,  and  5  Norwegian. 
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TABTICULAR  SYNODS. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
SO. 
91. 
22. 
28. 
lU. 
23. 
26. 


To  whidi  OiguiiatiMi  they 
iMlong. 


Mbjften. 


Synod  of  Pennsylirania  and  a^acent  States  (125  yean  old)  Qeaeral  CoancU 

Latheran  MiniBteriam  of  New  York  and  adjacent  States.  I      ^*  **     

Synod  of  North  Carolina. Independent 

General  SvDod  of  Ohio  and  other  States iSynodal  Conference. 

Synod  of  Maryland I  General  Synod 

Synod  of  Tennessee Independent. 

Synod  of  SonthjCarolina 'Soathem  General  Synod. . . . 

Gteneral  Synod 

Sontbem  General  Synod.. . . 

General  Synod 


it 
it 


(i 
ti 


li 

It 


kt 


Synod  of  West  Penne>ylTania 

Synod  of  Virginia 

Hartwick  Synod  (In  New  York). . . 

East  Ohio  Synod 

Frankean  Synod  (In  New  York). . . 
Al^eehany  Synod  (in  Pennsylvania) 

East  Pennsylvania  Synod 

Synod  of  Sonth  West  Virginia 

Pittsburg  Synod 

Miami  Synod  (in  Ohio) (General  Synod 

Baffalo  Synod  (Graban's) 'Independent 

Buflhlo  Synod  (Von  Bohr's) |  *'  

Synod  of  Missonrl,  Ohio,  and  other  States Synodal  Conference 

Wlttenbeig  Synod  (in  Ohio) .General  Synod 

Olive-Branch  Synod  (in  Indiana) |      '^  *^    

Synod  of  Wisconsin Synodal  Conference. 


Sonthem  General  Synod.. . . 
General  Council 


General  Synod. 
General  Council. 


27. 
2d. 
2d. 
30. 
31. 

sa. 

38. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
38. 
89. 
40. 
41. 
42. 

48. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 


Synod  of  North  Illinois 

Synod  of  Texas 

Synod  of  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Luthenm  Church 
of  America Synodal  Conference 


Synod  of  Central  Pennsylvania 

Synod  of  Iowa  ((German) 

Synod  of  Iowa  (English) 

Synod  of  North  Indiana 

Mississippi  Synod 

Eoi^liflh  Districts  Synod  of  Ohio.. 

Synod  of  South  Illinois 

Angnstana  Synod  (S  wedish) 

Micnigan  Synod 

Synoa  of  Minnesota 

Canada  Svnod 

Holston  Synod  (Tennessee) 

Synod  of  Georgia 

Synod  of  Illinois  and  other  States 


General  Synod. 
Independent.... 
General  Synod.. 


tt 


Southern  General  Synod.... 

General  Council 

General  Synod 

General  Conncil 


tt 


tt 


Central  Illinois  Synod 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  New  York  and  New 

Jersey 

Susquehanna  Synod 

Pittsburg  Svnod 

Concordia  Synod  of  Virginia 

Scandinavian  Synod  (Eielson's) 

Kansas  Synod 

Norwegian-Danish  Conference 

Norwegian-Danish  Augustana  Synod 

Nebraska  Synod. 

Indiana  Synod General  Cibnncil 

Unknown 


Synodal  Conference , 

General  CouncU 

Independent 

Southern  General  Synod. . . 

Synodal  Conference 

General  Syuod 


it 
it 
tt 


Independent 
tt 


General  Synod. 
Independent... 


t. 


General  Synod. 


Total. 


152 
70 
18 

160 
66 
16 
82 
48 
24 
81 
48 
19 
46 
65 
20 
62 
24 
11 
8 

475 
41 
18 
62 
88 
28 

80 
81 
102 
19 
85 
9 
80 
90 
T» 

ao 

25 
16 
9 
9 
82 
29 


29 
21 

4 
17 
26 
86 
11 

6 
10 
k7 


CoQgng*- 
tiooi. 


OOBDOi- 

oau. 


827 
74 

85 
2S5 

94 

70 

45 
108 

57 

88 

82 

88  i 

106  ; 

89  t 
87 

109 

83 

14 

10 
696 

60 

22 

lao 

59 
24 

265 

85 
160 

81 

90 

12 

70 

80 
162 

28 

63 

44 

25 

12 

87 

87 

41 
62 
49 
28 
58 
30 
HI 
85 
U 
42 


63^ 

lO.lM 

8.GU 

SS,*1 

li,8tfi 

6.2S 

4.tau 

14.000 
8,730 
4,iffi 
6.1tW 

autt 

8.400 

10,G» 
2,500 

10.a2S 
8,i» 
1.9« 
1,800 

77.173 
4.70") 
1.377 

23,0» 
2.90IJ 
8,7» 

48,000 
6,4M 

12,200 
IM 
4.»0 
875 
6.9» 
1.560 

22.600 

a»o 

5,4(9 

4,r8 

S.5G0 

l.l«0 
4.408 

lao 

5.000 
S,G03 
1.111 
8.600 

801) 
9.500 
6,000 

480 
1000 


2,809    i  4,115    I    ^,0»_ 


The  sixth  annnal  session  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Evangelical  Latheran  Church 
was  held  in  Akron,  0.,  commencing  Novem- 
ber 7th.  The  Treasurer  reported  a  balance  of 
funds  amounting  to  $2,090.65.  This  officer  was 
instructed  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  necessary 
legislation  to  make  the  corporate  title  of  the 
General  Council  as  given  in  its  charter  conform 
with  its  title  in  the  constitution.  Reports 
were  received  from  the  synods,  stating  their 
proceedings  upon  the  form  of  a  constitution  for 
congregations.  Ko  report  expressed  the  defi- 
nite acceptance  of  the  constitution  by  the 
synod :  in  some,  modifications  were  suggested ; 
by  others,  it  appeared  that  the  subiect  was 
under  consideration.  The  New  York  Minis- 
terium  prepared  a  constitution  of  its  own.  A 
new  committee  was  appointed,  to  which  the 
form  of  constitution  already  framed,  with 
those  constitutions  already  sent  in,  and  others 
that  might  be  received,  were  to  be  referred. 
The  committee  were  also  instructed  to  prepare 


another  constitution,  of  which  copies  in  Eog^ 
lish  and  German  were  to  be  distributed  for 
examination.  In  this  constitution  the  parts 
which  are  essential  are  to  be  distingaished 
from  those  parts  which  may  be  changed  with 
the  various  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
following  declaration  of  doctrine  was  adopted, 
and  ordered  to  be  embodied  in  the  eonstito- 
tion: 

0/  the  Cbfi^r*7o^».— Thia  oonffregation  receive^ 
and  adhcro-s  to  the  canonical  hooka  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  oa  the  revealed  Word  of  God  and 
the  onlv  rulifof  faith  and  life,  and  the  Confes^ioM 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  especially  the 
Augsburg  Confession  and  Luther^ a  Small  <?atechi»m, 
flB  a  correct  and  faithful  exhibition  of  the  Diyine 
Word,  to  which  rule  and  confessions  all  instmctions 
in  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  family,  shall  be 
conformed,  and  by  which  all  questions  of  doctrine 
shall  be  decided,  and  all  books  of  vorship  and  in- 
struction used  in  congregations  ahall  accord  vitb 
the  same. 

Of  tht  BtUor.^Yverj  pastor  of  this  congreeatioo 
must,  at  his  ordination  or  inatallatioii,  bo  obUgatcd 
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to  the  ConfesBiona  of  tlio  Evangelican  Lutheran  repreaented  as  in  a  prosperous  condition.    The 

Church,  namely :  the  Apostles*  the  Nicene,  and  Ath-  schools  had  been  actively  in  operation,  and  had 

anasian  Creeds,  the  Augsburff  Coufession,  the  Apd-  i„«,^„„«,i  ;„  «„««v^«     t?!^«*«.  rl„«  :«^Jj-^-„  v  a 

ojfy,  the  Smalcald  Articles,  the  Catechuius  of  lu-  jn creased  m  number.   Forty-four  inquirers  had 

ther,  and  Form  of  Concord,  and  solemnly  promise  to  been  baptized,  and  at  the  preceding  Uhnstmas 

perform  the  duties  of  his  office  in  conlormity  with  seventy-four    persons   had  partaken   of   the 

the  same,  as  a  pure  and  correct  presentation  of  the  Lord's  Supper.   The  Executive  Committee  was 

doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture.  authorized  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  mis- 

The  committee  charged  with  the  preparation  gionaries  to  $1,000  a  year,  and  to  send  addi- 

of  on  edition  of  Luther^s  ^^  Smaller  Catechism  "  tional  laborers  to  India, 

reported  progress,  but  stated  that  their  work  The  Home  Missionary  and  Church  Extension 

was  not  completed.    They  were  directed  to  go  Society  had  received  $9,190.06,  for  rebuilding 

on,  and  also  to  prepare  an  edition  of  Luther's  the  Church  of  Mercy  in  Chicago.  This  society 

"  German  Catechism,"  with  the  proof  para-  was  commended  to  the  churches, 

graphs  given  in  full,  adding  to  it  Luther's  The   General  Synod  of  the  South  met  at 

"  Questions  and  Answers  to  those  who  Pro-  Charleston,  S.  C,  May  9th.    The  Synods  of 

pose  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper,"  and  to  South    Carolina,    Virginia,    West    Virginia, 

submit  it  to  the  next  convention.  Georgia,  and  Mississippi,  were  represented  by 

The  Immigrant  Mission  at  Castle  Garden,  K  fifteen  clerical  and  eight  lay  delegates.    The 

Y.,  was  represented  as  in  excellent  condition,  last-named  synod  (Mississippi)  came  with  an 

The  council  declined  to  engage,  in  its  capacity  application  for  admission,  which  was  granted, 

as  the  General  Council,  in  the  establishment  The  removal  of  the  theological  seminary  from 

or  administration  of  the  proposed  emigranten-  Columbia,  S.  C,  to  Salem,  Va.,   was  deter- 

haus  in  New  York,  or  to  assume  any  responsi-  mined  upon.   The  district  synods  were  advised 

bility  as  regards  its  finances,  economy,  or  man-  to  address  themselves  more  energetically  to 

agement,  but  recommended  the  object  of  that  the  work  of  missions  within  their  boundaries, 

institution  to  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  and  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  General  Syn- 

people.    It  advised  the  Board  of  Managers  of  od's  committee  on  home  missions.     The  fol- 

the  institution  to  secure  the  reversion  of  its  lowing  declaration  was  passed  unanimously : 

property,  in  case  it  should  cease  to  fulfil  its  ob-  ^o  remove  all  misapprehension  of  the  motives 

ject  or  to  exist,  to  the  General  Council ;  and  and  animus  of  this  body,  we  hereby  again,  as  on  a 

requested  it  to  give  to  the  General  Council's  former  occasion^  disavow  any  sectional,  political,  or 

Committee  of  Home  Missions  the  power  of  con-  ecclesiastical  animosity  in  maintaining  our  existence 

finning  the  appointment  of  missionarieB  in  the  ^  T^^Z^  Lutt^u"  gh"  rdl^l^r^oved 

institution.  thereto  solely  by  the  firm  belief  that  the  glory  of 

Some  questions  were  asked  by  the  Synod  of  God  and  the  prosperity  of  our  Church  can  be  oest 

Iowa  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  rules  subserved  thereby.     "ViTe  furthermore   declare   our 

of   the   GeneriU   Council   respecting  the   ex-  ^anjmous  conviction  that  the  same  pressing  wants 

»i.»«»»  ^f  ^^i^:4>o  ««^  ♦i,^^  «#i,v.;aa{^«  r.f  »«^»«  which  prompted  its  ongmal  formation,  and  the  same 

change  of  pulpits  ^d  the  admission  of  mem-  considerations  which   rendered  its   reorganization 

Ders  or  other  churches  to  the  communion  ;  to  proper  and  necessary  in  1866,  still  exist,  and  most 

which  the  General  Council  returned  the  fol-  imperatively  demana  its  continuance. 

lowing  answer :  It  was  designed  as  a  bottd  of  union  between  the 

-    — ?       1    •      T   i.v              1  •*          r     T   ^x.  synods  and  congrcffations,  wnich  should  be  em- 

1,^  Tho  rule  is :  Lutheran  pulpits  are  for  Lutheran  ^^^^ed  in  its  organisation.    As  such,  it  binds  us  to- 

mmistera  only ;  Lutheran  altars  for  Lutheran  com-  ^g^her  to-day  more  firmly  than  at  ony  former  period 

^^'^'iS?^     ^^^1-       ^    xi-       1    V  t        *   xt       1  of  our  history.    Peoce  and  harmony  nave  character- 

2.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  belong  to  the  sphere  j^g^  ^^^  present  convention,  and  will  be  hence  dif- 

ofpnmi^e,  not  of  rwht.  fu^^ed  thronKhout  our  bounds. 

8.  The  determination  of  the  exceptions  is  to  he  i^.  ^^g  designed  to  nurture  and  secure  unity  in 

made  m  consonance  with  these  prmciples,  by  the  ct  ^^  q^^  true  faith."    To  promote  this  end,  it  has 

conscientious  judgment  of  pastors,  as  the  cases  arise,  placed  itself  unequivocally  upon  the  (Ecumenical 

A  constitution  was  adopted  for  a  theological  Creeds  and  the  Auarsburg  Confession  "  in  its  native 

«>minary  at  Chicago,  and  a  Board  of  Directors  £t^?^SlTnmitsturb\°c°c2ro?e  foUy"  e" 

and  one  professor  were  chosen.    Four  acres  tified  in  sympathy  and  opinion  with  the  doctrines 

of  ground  in  Chicago  have  been  given  to  the  of  the  Reformation  by  Luther  and  his  coworkers. 

General  Council  as  a  site  for  this  institution.  It  was  designed  to  promote  uniformity  of  worship. 

A  report  on  home  missions  was  presented,  For  this  purpose  it  oomniled  and  published  a  Bool: 
€,r^A  A,ri«'  A\«^yy»m^Ji.  ««/!  •  .»<>^i»4.{^»  «*»!  of  Worship,  which  has  bccn  introduccd  amoug  OUT 
and  fuDy  discussed;  and  a  resolution  was  congregations  generally,  and  is  daily  growing  In  fa- 
adopted,  urging  the  district  synods  to  pay  m  vor  with  the  majority  of  our  people,  and  is  used  bv  a 
promptly  to  the£xecntiye  Committee  one-fifth  steadily-increasing  number.  And  we  are  persuaded 
of  their  contributions  to    the  home-mission  that  this  book  has  accomplished  an  amount  of  good 

cause,  according  to  a  rule  previously  agreed  '^j^ IS^"  Zi^d  "2«t'^c^™  «h-^^.o»  intbo 

**P!^'                                                                      .  general  enterprises  of  the  Church.     We.  therefore. 

The  receipts  for  foreign  missions,  exclusive  have  kept  prominently  in  view  the  work  of  homo 

of  the  outstanding  balance  from  the  previous  missions,  and  the  permanent  establishment  of  a 

year,  and  of  moneys  paid  for  the  support  of  theolomoal  semmary.    And  though  we  have  not  yet 

a^krvl^io   «r«-rv  ^A  ciAtr  11  .  *v«  ^^w^^^o*-  ♦/v  ♦T^a  succeeded  in  accomplishing  our  purposes  in  these 

schools   were  14,047.11;  the  expenses^  to  the  ^iculars,  and  may  have   odopted   some   plans 

close  of  1872,  would  be  about  $2,800.      The  therefor  which  proved  to  be  impracticable,  we  do 

mission  among  the  Teloogoos,  in  India,  was  not  find  in  that  fact  any  reason  for  abandoning  the 
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effort ;  but,  learning  from  experience,  are  thereby  posed  of  all  the  pastors  of  the  circumscription,  and 

rather  stimulated  to  devise  more  efficient  methods,  of  twice  as  many  lay  delegates,  elected  by  the  church 

and  to  put  forth  increasing  and  more  concerted  en-  councils.    Where  a  minister  is  to  be  appointed,  the 

deavors  to  consummate  these  worthy  aims.    And  we  consistory,  in  connection  with  the  wnole  church 

feel  constrained  to  thank  God  for  the  prospects  of  council  of  the  vacant  oongregationj  proceeds  to  the 

success.    Wo  have  never  felt  more  encouraged,  and  appointment.    The  congregation,  in  ca»e  it  is  not 

with  God^s  blessing  we  shall  succeed.  satisfied  with  the  choice,  ims  the  right  to  appeal  to 

The  Rev.  V.  F.  Bolton  was  present  as  a  via-  ^^^xi^ie^e  will  be  henceforth  two  particular  or  district 

iting  delegate  from  the  General  Synod  North,  synods  (formerly  inspections),  each  one  composed 

A  motion  to  receive  him  as  sach  was  laid  on  of  all  the  members  of  the  consistories  of  their  dia- 

the  table.   He  was  then  received  as  an  advisory  ^^ric*-    These  bodies  will  assemble  every  year,  delib- 

member,  simply  in  his  personal  capacity  as  a  ^^^."^^  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and  each  one  will 

«u«uv^«,  oi  u^y   UM.  uxa  ^»xovu<M  vA^a^xi//  <w  o  fippomt  a  syuodical  committec  of  fivc  mcmbcrs—two 

Lutheran  mmister.  ministers  and  three  laymen.    These  bodies  form  the 

The  conclusion  of  the  Franoo-German  War  executive  agencies  between  the  synods  and  the  gov- 

left  the  Lutheran  Church  in  France  in  a  pre-  ernment,  and  are  charged  with  the  temporalities, 

carious  condition.    The  cession  of  AL=iace-Lor.  The  ecclesiastical  inspeaor,  who  is  elected  to  his 

*a:«>/^   ♦-«.  r<«»r.^«n«-  «^4.   rv«i«.  A^T^y.\^,^A    u   ^4?  otfice fOF a  pcnod  of  umc ycars,  aud  mav  bo reelccted, 

rame  to  Germany  not  only  deprived   it  of  ia,  by  virtue  of  his  offlcef  a  member  of  this  commit- 

tnree-fourths  of  its  members,  but   also  took  tee,  and  has  to  take  care  of  the  spiritualities, 

away  its  central  administration,  and  its  facul-  At  the  head  of  the  whole  organization  is  the  Gen- 

ty  of  theology,  both  of  which  were  located  «™^  Synod,  composed  of  representatives,  delegated 

at  Strasbourg.      A  number  of  the  members  J>7  t^^e  district  svnods,  in  proportion  to  their  popul^^ 

A^..U4.^A    4.u»      — ..*:     1  •!•*.       i?  4.V  :            *•  "On.     This  body  meets,  at  least,  every  three  yeant, 

doubted   the    nractmahilitv  of  their   «ontinn.  and  appoints  a  committed,  whose  dutv  it  is  to  attend 


doubted  the  practicability  of  their  continu 
ance  as  an  independent  denomination,  and  the 
desire  was  expressed,  at  Montb^Iiard,  to  merge 
the  Lutheran  in  the  Reformed  Ohurcb.  In 
order  to  avert  the  danger  of  such  a  fate,  and 


to  the  execution  of  its  decisions.  This  committee  is, 
however,  not  a  permanent  one,  and  ceases  to  exLst 
as  Boon  as  its  labors  are  brought  to  an  end. 

Modifications   in  the    constitution  of  the 


«?l  J^^^vi  J  wi^^X^  with  fhL  I^n  *^T  ;  Church  can  be  made  only  by  a  special  assem 

?ij'p„T"f  r?  l^\^'  Z*'^  *P^  consent  of  ^^     ^^j^^  ^  "constituent  shiod,^'  which  «m 

1  m  „f  T^'"    n' hfl "    t"I.  J'^.  °"  ^^^  ^^  ^"ed  only  upon  a  vote  of  tw^thirds  of  the 

ifnt.liH^K    fil     Inspection  of  Pans  was  delegates  to  the  General  Synod. 

ret  ei/hfe'^n     S^e^in^g^^^^^^^^  ^4  ("^'''"^  dedaratiL  of  doctrine  w« 

during  eightV.    A  thorough'revision  of  Sfed  as  i^  prSrarthet^i^d  of  «>^^^^^^ 

the  plan  of  organization  of  tlie  Church  was  ffj,  »  preamoie  at  tne  neaa  ot  the  m. 

effected,  with  provision  for  the  adminUtra«ve  "^^IT  ^^Iu"^"^^  ^^^  l'''"^'^'^^'''?  f 

independence  of  the  two  inspections  (hereaiter  *^A9,\"°'»}  J.'it  "y^*^;,*™?.  *?  J^  PT''''** 

to  be  designated  as  synods),  and  for  a  generS  ^'^  ^"'^^  '^^  liberty  with  which  the  reformcn 

=™,^-^  tr.  T.„  „ ^^.Ja  „p  j„i»  „t  „  r  o""",  were  inspired,  proclaims  the  authority  of  the 

?^«l^;Ji.trrTK/i?  ''?**?'  from  the  gcrfptures  paramount  in  matters  of  faith,  and 

X™  „r^.±'l  J  »J«  ^i^/'*'"''*"^  maintains,  L  the  basis  of  the  legal  con^titn- 

of  the  new  organic  law  are  as  follows:  ^^^  ^j,  j^;  ohnrch,  the  Augsburg  Confession." 
As  the  basis  of  the  organization  ia  the  church        Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  ei- 


council,  which  in  each  congregation  must  be  com- 
posed of  at  least  eight  lay  members.  Above  the 
church  council  is  the  consistory,  which  extends  its 
jurisdiction  over  several  congregations,  and  is  com- 


pressing brotherly  sympathy  with  the  churches 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  a  regret  at  their  s^a- 
ration. 


M 


MACLEOD,  Re7.  Normajt,  D.  D.,  an  emi- 
nent Scotch  clergyman,  editor,  and  author, 
bom  at  Oampbelton,  June  8, 1812 ;  died  at  Glas- 
gow, June  16,  1872.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  an  honored  min- 
ister of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  in  Germany. 
While  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  he  was 
the  favorite  pnpil  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  then  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  and  whom  he  afterward 
succeeded  as  Moderator  of  kirk.  Having  taken 
orders,  he  became  minister  of  Loudon,  in  Ayr- 
shire, in  1838,  and  five  years  later  was  removed 
to  the  more  important  parish  of  Dalkeith,  near 
Edinburgh.  In  1851,  upon  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Black,  he  was  advanced  to  the  min- 
istry of  St.  Columba^s  Kirk,  better  known  as 


the  barony  parish  of  Glasgow.  Here  ho  brought 
to  his  labors  all  the  force  of  his  zealous  nature, 
steadily  directing  his  efforts  to  the  erection  of 
new  kirks,  and  to  the  opening  of  supplemen- 
tary schools,  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  re- 
quirements of  his  enormous  parish.  He  in- 
augurated a  series  of  meetings  to  which  none 
but  the  working-class  was  admitted,  and  it 
became  indispensable  to  wear  a  fustian  jacket 
in  order  to  gain  admittance  to  these  remarkable 
services.  It  was  his  belief  that  this  class  had 
greater  need  of  the  instruction  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  church  than  the  wealthy.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Criticism  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he 
was  made  Dean  of  the  Royal  Chapel.  With  a 
view  of  furthering  more   energetically  tho 
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missionary  labors  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  in  tlie  close  of  the  war  he  was  attached  to  the 

1850  Dr.  Macleod  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  navy-yard  at  Philadelphia  from  1866  to  1868, 

traversed  the  vast  domain  of  Canada  on  a  tour  and  was  commissioned  captain  in  1866.    He 

of  personal  inspection,  and  in  1867  went  ont  commanded  the  steam-sloop  Plymouth,  of  the 

on  another  and  more  extensive  tour  over  por-  European  squadron,  in  1869.    His  commission 

tions  of  India.    From  1860  to  1860  he  edited  as  commodore  is  dated  July,  1870,  and  his  latest 

the  Ediiiburgh  Christian  Magazine^  and,  upon  employment  was  as  light-house  inspector, 

the  establishment  of  a  new  periodical  entitled  MAINE.     The  fifty-first  annual  session  of 

Good  WordSy  he  became  the  editor,  furnishing  the  Legislature  of  Maine  began  on  the  3d  of 

from  his  own  pen  a  goodly  portion  of  the  ar-  January  and  closed  on  the  29th  of  February, 

tides.    Among  his  published  works  are  "  The  There  were  few  acts  passed  which  have  more 

Earnest  Student,"  or  memorials  of  Mackin-  than  a  local  importance.    The  law  relating  to 

tosh,  1847 ;   "  Reminiscences  of  a  Highland  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  amended 

Parish,"  1862 ;  "  Eastward,"  a  book  of  Travel,  so  as  to  bring  cider  and  wine,  made  from  fruits 

1866 ;    "  The  Old  Lieutenant  and  His  Son,"  grown  in  the  State,  within  the  prohibition. 

*'  The  Starling,"  1867 ;   "  Peeps  at  the  Far  The  sale  of  unadulterated  cider  by  the  manu- 

East,"  a  familiar  account  of  a  visit  to  India,  facturer  or  his  agents  is,  however,  allowed, 

1871 ;    **  Simple  Truth   spoken  to  Working  and  the  sale  of  pure  wine  for  sacramental  and 

People,"    "  The  Gold  Thread,"  and    **  Wee  medicinal  purposes.     The  following  entirely 

Davie,"  also  several  sermons.  new  section  was  incorporated  into  the  law : 

MACOMB,  Commodore  William  H.,  United  Siotiok  82.  Every  wife,  chUd,  parent,  huBband,  or 
States  Navy,  born  in  Michigan,  about  1820 ;  other  person  who  shall  be  iigured  in  person,  prop- 
died  in  Philadelphia,  August  12,  1872.      He  erty,ormean8of  support,  or other^visejbjr an intoxi- 

was  appointed  from  New  York,  April  10, 1834,  ^^®^  PT^'i^v  ^^  ^^""^^  ^C  *^S  ^^^t^^^i^ation  of  any 

««,i  «;«-  «4-i.««i>«^  *«  4.v«.  A.;««*xv  i>^* !«       *  person,  shall  have  a  right  of  action  in  his  or  her  own 

and  was  attached  to  the  fngate  Potomac,  of  Same  gainst  any  pereon  or  persons  who  shaJh  by 

the  Meoiterranean  squadron,  until  1837.     In  selling  or  giving  any  intoxicating  Honors,  or  other- 

1840  he  was  in  the  Naval  School  at  Philadel-  'vise,  have  caused  or  contributed  to  the  intoxication 

phia,  was  promoted  to  passed-midshipman  the  ^^  8"?^.  P?™<^P  ^\  persons:  and  in  any  such  action 

same  year,  and  served  with  the  Brazil  squad-  *^'®  pla'ntiff  shall  have  a  nght  to  recover  actual  and 

V  J «*»  »  «"^  a^M.,^x*  v,AviM  w .«  x^A»x.«  D^uau  excmplary  damages.    And  the  owner  or  lessee  or 

ron  and  at  rendezvous,  New  York,  until  1846  •  persoh  or  person?  renting  or  leasing  any  building  or 
was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  1847,  and  premises,  having  knowledge  that  intoxicating  liquors 
served  two  years  on  the  steamship  Lexington,  <ire  sold  therein  in  violation  of  law,  shall  be  liable, 
Pacific  squadron.  In  1849  and  1850  he  served  severely  or  jointly  with  the  person  so  selliug  or  giv- 
x^T^  ♦^Ka  «^««:«; «««!,;•> -w^™.  v^«i^  .>«^  i«  ioka  in^  intoxicating  liquors  as  aforesaid.  And  in  every 
on  the  receiving-ship  New  York,  and  m  1850  ^etion  by  any  wife,  husband,  parent,  or  child,  gen- 
-  o3  on  the  bng  Bambridge,  of  the  Brazil  eral  reputation  of  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife, 
squadron,  and  again  on  the  receiving-ship  New  parent  or  child,  shall  he  prima  fade  evidence  of  such 
York  in  1854-'56,  He  was  attached  to  tiie  relation,  and  the  amount  recovered  by  every  wife  or 
sloop  Portsmouth,  of  the  East  India  squadron,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^®  ^*  °^  ^^'  »^^^  ^^'^^  separate  property. 
18o6-^58,  and  participated  in  the  engagements  These  and  other  amendments  of  the  law  had 
with  the  Barrier  Forts,  on  the  Canton  River,  been  urged  by  the  Temperance  Convention, 
China,  November  16,  20,  21,  and  22,  1856,  in  which  met  at  Augusta,  in  January, 
which  the  Portsmouth  an^  Levant  attacked  An  act  was  passed  relating  to  savings-banks 
and  captured  the  forts.  Be  commanded  the  which  required  a  semi-annual  report  to  the 
steamer  Metacomet,  of  the  Brazil  squadron  State  Treasurer  of  the  total  amount  of  de- 
and  Paraguay  Expedition,  in  1859,  the  steamer  posits,  and  the  payment  of  one-fourth  of  one 
Pulaski,  Brazil  station,  in  1860-^61,  aud  the  per  cent,  thereon  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
steamer  Genesee,  of  the  blockading  squadron,  use  of  schools.  The  trustees  must  also  once 
1862-^68.  He  was  commissioned  commander  in  six  months,  after  setting  apart  the  amount 
in  1863.  "While  in  command  of  the  Genesee  required  by  law  for  a  reserved  fund,  declare  a 
he  attempted  the  passage  of  the  batteries  at  dividend  not  exceeding  three  per  cent,  among 
Port  Hudson,  March  14,  1863,  and  took  part  the  depositors.  Any  balance  of  earnings  over 
in  almost  daily  engagements  with  Confeder-  these  dividends,  the  reserve  funds,  taxes,  ex- 
ate  batteries  along  the  Mississippi  during  April,  penses,  etc.,  is  to  be  divided  once  in  four  years 
Hay,  and  June,  1868.  He  commanded  the  ratably  among  the  depositors.  An  examina- 
steamer  Shamrock  in  the  blockading  squadron  tion  and  a  settlement  of  the  Treasurer's  ac- 
in  1864^*65,  and  was  in  command  of  the  naval  count  are  required  twice  a  year.  Savings-banks 
force  in  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  are  prohibited  from  investing  in  the  bonds  of 
Plymouth,  N.  C,  October  29  and  80, 1864.  He  unfinished  railroads,  or  roads  the  net  income 
also  commanded  the  naval  forces  in  the  action  of  which  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest 
with  the  batteries  and  infantry  on  the  Roan-  on  their  bonded  debt,  or  in  the  bonds  of  any 
oke  River,  near  Poplar  Point,  N.  C,  during  town  or  county  out  of  New  England  issued  in 
the  expedition  up  that  river.    For  the  gal-  aid  of  any  railroad. 

lantry  and  energy  displayed  in  his  operations  An  act  to  promote  Immigration  and  faoili- 

against  the  enemy  while  serving  in  the  North  tate  the  settlement  of  public  lands  constitutes 

Atlantic  squadron.  Commodore  Macomb  was  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Land 

advanced  several  numbers  in  his  grade.    After  Agent,  a  Board  of  Immigration.    It  is  made 
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the  duty  of  the  Board  to  appoint  a  commis-  as  Vice-President,  and  pledge  to  the  great  soldier 

sioner  of  immigration  and  an  agent  resident  ^^"^  P^^J^.^^  and  the  emment  Senator  and  friend  of 

•    vr       a           o  Tru               .    •    *.•«   ^     i«^i  the  working-man,  the  electoral  vote  of  Maine,  by  ft 

in  New  Sweden.  The  commissioner  is  required  majority  even  greater  than  was  given  the  RepubUcaa 

to  collect  mformation  regardmg  the  chmate,  ticRet  in  1868. 

soil,  and  resources  of  the  State,  the  amount  Reaolped,  That  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  tbl3 

and  location  of  unsettled  lands,  and  the  terms  State  are  due  to  Congress  and  to  our  own  delegation  in 

offered  by  the  State  to  settlers,  and  to  cause  that  body,  through  whose  able  and  earnest  advocacy 

WHO!  wi  ujr  i/uo  wtoTO  vv  o^i,wc*c,  auvL  vv  vouo^  ^^  mcasure  was  secured  for  the  recent  legislation  to 

the  same  to  be  translated  into  bwedish,  and  promote  ship-buUdingandrevlve  our  commerce;  and 

distributed    in    Sweden    and    in   the   United  we  accept  wnat  has  been  accomplished  as  an  assar- 

States.     The  commissioner  also  has  a  general  ance  that  their  efforts  in  this  direction  will  continue 

oversight  over  immigrants,  and  is  required  to  gn^l^  ^^^^  great  interest  is  placed  upon  an  eqmtable 

give  them  dl  needed  information  and  assis^  ^^^hed,  That  we  view  with  satisfaction  the  great 

ance.     Ine  Board  of  Immigration  may  expend  progress  tuat  the  cause  of  temperance  has  made  dur- 

a  sum  not  exceeding  $8,000  for  provisions,  ing  the  year,  and  especially  extend  our  oordiial  sym- 

tools,  etc.,  to  be  sold  to  immigrants,  and  paid  pathy  to  the  temperance-reform  movement  which  is 

for,  in  labor  on  public  works ;  and  may  also  «P2,a,''Tra^                   of  the  name  of  the 

assign  to  each  man  over  twenty-one  years  of  Hq^.  Sidney  Perham  for  Governor  of  the  State  for 

age  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  to  which  a  valid  the  third  tune  is  Justly  due  to  him  for  his  fidelity 

title  will  be  given  in  four  years,  if  he  has  made  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  for  the  prudence 

his  residence  thereon,  built  a  comfortable  home,  ^^^.  ca"  with  which  he  has  performed  aU  his  public 

and  cleared  fifteen  acres  of  the  land,  ten  of  ^^^»«*- 

which  shall  have  been  laid  down  to  grass.  The  following,  presented  by  a  minority  of 

Another  act  establishes  a  tax  of  one  mill  per  the  committee,  was  substituted  for  the  fourth, 
dollar  on  all  the  property  in  the  State  for  the  and  then  the  series  was  adopted  without  op- 
support  of  common  schools.     The  fund  so  position: 

formed  is  to  be  distributed  on  the  1st  of  Janu-  Eesohed,  That  we  reaffirm  oar  faith  in  the  princl- 
ary  of  each  year  to  the  several  cities,  towns,  pie  of  prohibition  and  its  impartial  enforcement,  and 
and  plantations  in  the  State,  according  to  the  ye  view  with  satisfaction  the  popuhur  movement  in 
number  of  scholars  in  each.  Each  town,  city,  [^is  Stote*^"'^^"''''^  "  ^^^^^  inaugurated  m 
and  plantation,  is  also  required  to  raise  and  ex- 
pend annually  for  the  support  of  schools  not  The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at 
less  than  80  cents  for  every  inhabitant.  Bangor,  on  the  18th  of  June.    There  was  some 

An  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  manufac-  debate  on  the  expediency  of  accepting  the  can- 

ture  and  sale  of  prize  packages  of  candy,  star  didates  of  the  Liberal  Republicans  for  Presi- 

tionery,  or  other  merchandise,  under  a  penalty  dent  and  Vice-President,  which  was  settled 

of  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  declaring  that 

oranne  not  exceeding  $20.    Solitary  impris-  '^the  principles  enumerated  by  the  late  Cia- 

onment  in  the  State-prison,  except  for  prison  cinnati  Convention,  taken  in  connection  with 

discipline,  was  abolished,  and  the  act  relating  the  letter  of  Horace  Greeley  accepting  the 

to  the  organization  of  corporations,  passed  in  nomination  of  that  convention,  constitute  a 

1871,  was  repeafed.  platform  on  which  all  the  elements  in  opposi- 

The  political  canvass  in  Maine  excited  un-  tion  to  the  present  corrupt  administration  of 

usual  interest  this  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  can  stand."    These 

her  State  election  was  the  first  of  those  held  principles  were  then  set  forth  in  terms  from 

early  in  the  autumn  and  preceding  the  elec-  Horace  Greeley^s  letter,  and  formally  adopted 

tion  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  as  "  the  platform  of  the  Democracy  of  Maine.'' 

United  States;  and  both  parties  were  deter-  An  additional  resolution  declared  ^Hhat  we 

mined  to  bring  out  their  full  strength  and  give  believe  the  great  reforms,  for  which  patriotio 

the  key-note  of  the  presidential  contest.    The  men  of  all  parties  are  now  laboring,  can  be  best 

Republican  Convention  was  held  at  Lewiston,  obtained  by  supporting,  as  the  candidate  for 

on  the  18th  of  June,  and  Sidney  Perham  was  oar  next  President,  Horace  Greeley,  and  we 

renominated  for  Governor  by  acclamation,  and  recommend  to  our  delegates  to  vote  for  the 

Samuel  E.  Spring,  of  Portland,  and  Alexander  Cincinnati  candidates.^^ 

Campbell,  of  Cherryfi eld,  were  named  as  presi-  Delegates  to  the  National  Convention  at 

dential  electors  for  the  State  at  large.    The  Baltimore  were   chosen   by  this  body,  and 

following  resolutions  were  offered:  Charles  P.  EimbaU  was  nominated  for  the 

Beiolved,  That  the  Kepublloans  of  Maine,  assem-  office  of  Governor, 

bled  by  delegates  in  State  Convention,  reaffirm  the  There  was  a  convention  of  the  soldiers  and 

declaration  o?  principles  made  by  the  National  Be-  Bailors  of  the  State,  at  Portland,  about  the  ls£ 

publican  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  pomt  with  ^-    a*>^*«,«i.^-     «♦    »i>:^k    .^yxi.«4^«zvt>a    w^rA 

pride  to  their  past  record  in  war  and  in  peSce,  as  the  ^^    September,^   at    which    resolutions   were 

best  and  only  political  or^nisation,  because  of  its  adopted  declarmg  that  the  continued  success 

ability  and  dlBposition,  to  wisely  and  successfully  of  the  Republican  party  was  the  sole  security 

deal  with  whatever  questions  may  arise  in  the  of   reform    and    progress,    and    pronouncing 

^"CW,  That  the  Bepublicana  of  Maine  most  cor-  f^^^^^^^}^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  ^""^  ^"^«*  ^'^'^'^^ 

diftUy  and  unitedly  indorse  the  nomination  of  Gen-  lOrrresiaent.                                           ,      n*u     f 

cral  Grant  as  President  and  the  Hon.  Hemry  Wilson  The  State  election  occurred  on  the  9tn  oi 
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September,  after  an  excited  canvass,  in  which 
leading  men  of  both  parties  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  took  an  active  part.  The  total 
vote  cast  for  Governor  was  126,618,  of  which 
Perham  received  71,917,  and  Kimball,  64,701 ; 
making  the  minority  for  Perham  17,216.  Ke- 
publicans  were  chosen  for  representatives  in 
Congress  from  all  of  the  five  districts  of  the 
State.  At  the  presidential  election  in  Novem- 
ber, the  whole  vote  cast  was  90,509,  of  which 
61,422  were  in  favor  of  Grant  and  Wilson,  and 
29,087  for  Greeley  and  Brown — minority  for 
Grant  and  Wilson,  82,835.  The  Legislature 
now  stands,  80  Republicans,  and  no  Democrat, 
in  the  Senate,  and  128  Bepublicans,  and  23 
Democrats,  in  the  House,  with  one  vacant  seat 
in  the  Senate.  The  officers  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment, with  the  exception  of  Governor,  are 
chosen  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature 
in  joint  session.  Those  chosen  at  the  begin- 
nmg  of  1873  were  as  follows:  Secretary  of 
State,  George  0.  Stacy ;  Treasurer,  William 
Caldwell;  Attorney-General,  H.  M.  Plaisted: 
A^utant-General^eiyamin  B.  Murray ;  Land 
Agent,  Parker  T.  Burleigh. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  is  repre- 
sented as  highly  satisfactory.  The  important 
particulars  appear  in  the  following  state- 
ment: 


fl,884,8fi9  98 

)1447,M4  4t 

K7a^.S00  00 

1,080,847  00 

(6,1€7,^S  00 

189,000  00 

$5,978,658  00 
$798,295  00 
1,0!M),247  CO 

^$821,958  00 
$789,078  00 

the  public 
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Debt  Jaouarv  1, 1878. 

Sinking  fund  in  the  Treuaary 

Debt,  deducting  elnking  ftind 

Cttflb  In  Treasnry  above  immediatte  liability. 

Debt,  deducting  sinking  ftind,  and  caeh  in 

Treasury ; . . . . 

Sinking  Auid  January  1, 1878 

Sinking  fond  January  1, 1878 

Increase  of  sinkine  fund  in  1878.  

Trust  tondA  held  by  the  State  ezclusiye  of 
sinking  ftind 

The  following  is  the  statement  of 
debt  January  1,  1878 : 

Due  In  1878 $50,000 

Due  in  1874 50,000 

Due  in  1876 30,000 

Due  in  1876 60,000 

Due  in  1877 60,000 

Dueinl878 80,000 

Due  in  1880  (bounty  loan) 475.000 

Due  in  1888  (war  loan) 585,006 

Due  in  1889  (war  loan) 8,882,500 

Due  in  1889  (municipal  war  debt) 8,084,400 

Whole  amount  of  debt $7,187,900 

The  sinking  fund  established  by  acts  of  1865 
and  1868,  is  rapidly  accumulating,  and  will  be 
amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  debt  as  it  matures. 

There  are  868.17  mUes  of  railroad  in  the 
State.  The  following  is  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  lengtii  of  tlie  different  roads,  with 
their  indebtedness  and  net  earnings  for  the 
year,  so  far  as  reported : 


BOAI)& 


St.  Croix  &  Penobscot 

Hoolton  Branch 

European  &  North  American 

Portsmouth,  Great  Falls  A  Conway. . 

Boston  &  Maine 

Bangor&  Piscataquia 

Atlantic  &  St.  Lawrence 

Portland  &  Oxford  Central 

Portland  &  Ogdenabur]? 

Portland  A  Rochester 

Portland,  Saco  &  Portamouth 

Knox  &  Lincoln 

Consolidated  Maine  Central : 

Portland  &  Kennebec  Divieion,  ' 

Maine  Central  Division, 

Somerset  A  Kennebec  Division, 

Androscoggin  Divieion, 

Belfast  A  Moosehead  Lake 

Dexter  A  Newport 


LcDgth. 


88  miles 

8    **       

114  in  Maine  and  88  in  New  Bmnswicic. . 

i}i  in  Maine ... 


83  in  Maine  and  67  out  of  the  State 
27  V 

60  in  Maine 

S!^;::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::: 
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023,000  00 


818,000  00 
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2,895,000  00 
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150,000  00 

— » 
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165.014  08 

40,978  08 
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The  statistics  of  insurance  for  the  year  are 
as  follows:  Amount  of  fire  policies  issued  by 
foreign  companies,  $48,068,882,  on  which  $644,- 
257  was  received  for  premiums,  and  $221,258.55 
paid  for  losses ;  amount  of  fire  policies  of  home 
stock  companies,  $6,168,710;  premiums  re- 
ceived, $69,748.18;  losses  paid,  $49,859.81; 
policies  of  mutual  fire  companies,  $21,110,177 ; 
losses,  $41,501.07 ;  policies  of  marine  insurance 
hy  foreign  companies,  $444,653;  premiums, 
$11,146.01 ;  losses,  $8,766.17 ;  marine  insur- 
ance by  home  companies,  $20,481,277;  pre- 
miums, $682,282.09 ;  losses,  $402,607.16 ;  num- 
l>er  of  life  insurance  companies,  44 ;  policies, 
3,647,  amounting  to  $4,820,856;  premiums, 
11,142,084.93;  losses,  $216,680.70;  accident  in- 
surance premiums,$12,661.19 ;  losses,  $6,81 4.55. 
,  There  are  54  savings-banks  doing  business 
m  the  State,  of  which  five  have  been  organized 
daring  the  year.    The  whole  amount  of  de- 


posits is  $26,184,888.08,  being  an  increase  of 
$8,866,580.68  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  Insane  Asylnm  of  the  State  has  been 
overcrowded,  having  400  innrates,  while  it  is 
calculated  to  accommodate  only  850.  The 
whole  number  treated  during  the  year  was 
570,  of  whom  299  were  males  and  271  females. 
One  hundred  males  and  77  females  were  dis- 
charged, of  whom  46  males  and  88  females 
had  recovered ;  22  males  and  28  females  died. 
Of  the  202  admitted  during  the  year,  62  men, 
and  50  women  were  married ;  59  men  and  20 
women  were  single ;  three  were  widowers,  and 
nine  widows,  ^e  causes  of  insanity  of  those 
admitted  during  the  year  are  stated  as  follows : 
ill-health,  86 ;  intemperance,  26 ;  domestic  af- 
fiiction,  15 ;  puerperal  state,  18 ;  masturbation, 
12;  over-exertion,  9,  critical  period  of  life, 
8;  decay  of  old  age,  7;  disappointed  afiec- 
tion,  7 ;  epilepsy,  7 ;  injury  of  nead,  6 ;  reli- 
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^ons  excitement,  6 ;  spiritaalism,  4 ;  loss  of 
property,  4;  embarrassmeiit  in  business,  8; 
sunstroke,  2 ;  apoplexy,  1 ;  fright,  1 ;  jealousy, 
1 ;  suppressed  eruption,  1 ;  unknown,  88.  Of 
the  number  in  the  asylum  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  49  were  supported  by  the  State ;  304  re- 
ceived $1.50  a  week  each  ftom  tiie  State,  and 
forty  paid  their  own  expenses,  or  were  sup- 
ported by  friends,  at  the  rate  of  from  $4  to  |7 
a  week,  according  to  accommodations. 

The  State  has  no  institution  for  the  deaf, 
dumb,  or  blind,  but  supports  66  pupils  at  the 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dutnb,  at 
Hartford,  Coun.,  at  a  cost  of  $1.75  each  per 
year;  three  pupils  at  the  Olark  Institution 
for  deaf  mutes  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and 
eight  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  South  Boston. 

There  were  174  oonyicts  in  the  State-prison 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  164  at  the 
end.  The  earnings  of  the  prison  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $36,509.70,  and  the  expenses  to 
$38,66 1.77,  leaving  a  profit  of  $7,847.95.  The 
principal  trades  carried  on  in  the  prison  are 
the  making  of  shoes,  harnesses,  and  carriages. 
There  are  140  boys  in  the  State  Reform  School, 
of  whom  46  were  committed  during  the  year; 
23  of  them  far  larceny.  An  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  was  incorporated  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature, but  has  not  yet  been  established. 

The  Oollege  of  Agriculture  and  the  Meohau- 
io  Arts  has  been  in  operation  four  years,  and 
graduated  its  first  class  in  August.  The  num- 
ber of  students  now  is  71^  of  whom  82  belong 
to  the  freshman  class.  There  are  accommo- 
dations for  125  students.  The  college  is  lo- 
cated at  Orono,  and  has  a  farm  of  870  acres, 
with  all  the  buildings  and  appliances  needed 
for  theoretical  and  practical  instruction.  The 
new  Normal  School  building,  at  Gastine,  for 
which  $20,000  was  appropriated  by  the  last 
Legislature,  has  been  completed. 

The  immigration  of  Swedes  has  continued, 
and  the  number  of  immigrants  of  that  nation- 
ality is  now  about  1,300,  one-half  of  whom 
are  at  the  colony  of  New  Sweden.  These  colo- 
nists have  built  100  houses,  eight  barns,  one 
saw-mill,  and  two  steam-shaft  mills.  They 
have  a  school  of  70  or  80  pupils,  in  which  Eng- 
lish is  exclusively  taught.  The  colony  owns 
17  horses,  16  oxen,  and  76  cows,  and  has  paid 
the  State  $2,040  for  supplies  during  the  year. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  to- 
tal population  (493,847)  ten  years  old  and  over, 
there  were,  engaged  in  all  classes  of  occupa- 
tions, 208,225  persons,  of  whom  179,784  were 
males  and  28,441  females.  There  were  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  82,011,  including  81,956 
males  and  55  females;  in  professional  and 
personal  services,  86,092,  including  20,688 
males  and  15,409  females;  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation, 28,115,  including  27,880  males  and 
285  females  ;  in  manufactures  and  mechanical 
and  mining  industries,  62,007,  including  49,265 
males,  and  12,742  females. 

The  State  contained  2,917,793  acres  of  im- 


proved land,  2,224,740  of  woodland,  and  695,- 
525  of  other  unimproved  land.  The  cash 
value  of  farms  was  $102,961,951;  of  farming- 
implements  and  machinery,  $4,809,113;  totAl 
amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  includ- 
ing the  value  of  board,  $2,903,292 ;  total  (esti- 
mated) value  of  all  farm  productions,  including 
betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  $33,470,- 
044 ;  orchard-products,  $874,569 ;  produce  of 
market  -  gardens,  $366,397;  forest  -  products, 
$1,581,741 ;  value  of  home  manufactures, 
$450,988 ;  of  animals  slaughtered,  or  sold  for 
slaughter,  $4,989,071 ;  of  all  live-stock,  $23,- 
357,129.  There  were  71,514  horses,  836  mules 
and  asses,  139,259  milch-cows,  60,530  working- 
oxen,  143,272  other  cattle,  434,666  sheep,  and 
45,760  swine.  The  chief  productions  were: 
274,593  bushels  of  spring,  and  4,200  of  winter, 
wheat;  34,115  of  rye;  1,089,888  of  Indian 
corn;  2,351,354  of  oats;  658,816  of  barley; 
466,635  of  buckwheat;  1,774,168  poonds 
of  wool;  264,502  bushels  of  peas  and  beans; 
7,771,009  bushels  of  Irish,  ana  354  bushels  of 
sweet,  potatoes;  7,047  gallons  of  wine;  11,- 
636,482  pounds  of  butter;  1,152,590  of  cheese; 
1,374,091  gallons  of  milk  sold ;  1,053,415  tons 
of  hay ;  5,255  bushels  of  clover-seed ;  3,859  of 
grass-seed ;  296,850  pounds  of  hops ;  5,435  of 
flax,  and  227  bushels  of  flax-seed;  100,805 
pounds  of  maple-sugar;  28,470  gallons  of 
maplo-mol asses ;  155,640  pounds  of  noney. 

The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments was  5,550,  using  854  steam-engines 
of  9,465  horse-power,  and  2,760  water-wheels, 
of  70,108  horse-power,  and  employing  49,180 
hands,  of  whom  84,810  were  males  above  six- 
teen, 18,448  females  above  fifteen,  and  1,422 
youth.  The  total  amount  of  capita  invested 
was  $39,796,190 ;  wages  paid  during  the  year, 
$14,282,205 ;  value  of  materialn  consumed, 
$49,379,757 ;  of  products,  $79,497,521. 

The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals was  65,  having  an  aggregate  circaU- 
tion  of  170,690,  and  issuing  annually  9,867,680 
copies.  There  were  7  daily,  with  a  circuhition 
of  10,700;  1  tri-weekly,  circulation  350;  47 
weekly,  circulation  114,600 ;  1  semi-monthly, 
circulation  700 ;  8  monthly,  circulation  42,840; 
1  quarterly,  circulation  1,500. 

There  were  8,334  libraries,  having  984,510 
volumes:  of  these,  1,872,  with  460,963  vol- 
nmes,  were  private,  and  1,462,  with  533,547 
Tolnmes,  were  other  than  private,  including 
136  circulating  libraries,  with  100,273  volumes. 

The  total  number  of  religions  organizations 
was  1,826,  having  1,102  edifices,  with  376,038 
sittings,  and  property  valued  at  $5,196,868. 
The  leading  denominations  were : 
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Baptist 

OhriBtlan 

Ck>ngre^tiona1 . . 

Epl  j>conal 

Methodi«t 

Koman  Caiholtc. 
Second  Advent... 
Univerealfst 


OigaabAUoa. 
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83 
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84 
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The  condition  of  paaperism  and  crime  is  ber  18,  1858,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law, 

shown  by  the  following  statistics :  at  Washington,  D.  C,  but,  in  1855,  was  again 

Touipopaiation 686,915  ©l^cted  to  Congress  from  Kentucky,  by  the 

Number  of  persons  receiving  Bnpportdnrinif  the         *  "  Know-Nothing  "  party,  where  he  continued 

ci?;f!S±S«SJo*Jt'*!":;::;:::::::::;:::::::  tm'SSa  «"  ^P'  <^'^''«i  ^^nng  ws  laiter  term,  as  a 

Total  number  receivinj;  support  June  1, 1870. . . .      8,631  member  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

^^11 5;}^  Though,  in  1861,  opposed  to  open  secession  of 

Colored '.'.V.V,'.'.'.',V. '. .*.*.*!.* I .*!.*!!.*!.*!!!.*!.*!.*! !         ai  ^^^  Southern  States,  and  desirous  to  settle  dif- 

Foreign 448  ferences  with   **peaceable  weapons,"  witbin 

?S'^Si'bS?Sf?:.rr2^S?ol.V^'1Sfe:        gl  the  union,  he  nevertheless  joined  in  the  war 

Katiye 861  agamst  the  United  States,  and  became  a  briga- 

^l^ ; ;••;;•; ^  dier-general,  September,  1861,  in  the  Confed- 

ForelgnV......'....*..*.....V.'.V/.*/.V.*.*.V.'..".V.*        110  ©rate  service.    Here  he  gained  little  reputa- 
tion,  and,   upon    resigning   his    commission, 

MARSHALL,  Httmfhbet,  a  lawyer,  politi-  opened  a  law-office,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and 

cian,  and  brigadier-general  in  the  Oonfeder-  subsequently  removed  to  Louisville,  where  his 

ate  Army,  born  in  Frankfort,  £y.,  January  practice  became  both  successful  and  lucrative. 

13,  1812;  died  at  Louisville,  March  28,  1872.  He  was  among  the  first  whose  disabilities  were 

lie  was  the  grandson  of  Humphrey  Marshall,  removed  by  Congress.     General  Marshall  was 

the  author  of  the  first  history  of  Kentucky,  a  ready  and  vigorous  speaker,  a  fluent  and 

and  son  of  Jadge  John  J.  Marshall    At  the  forcible  writer,  and  stood  high  in  his  profes- 

age  of  sixteen  young  Marshall  was  appointed  sion. 

a  cadet  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy  MARYLAND.  The  last  biennial  session  of 
at  West  Point,  from  which  he  graduated  July  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  began  on  the  8d 
1,  1832,  and  was  made  brevet  third-lieutenant  of  January,  and  came  to  a  final  adjournment 
of  Mounted  Rangers.  He  was  immediately  on  the  1st  of  April.  Four  hundred  and  fifty- 
ordered  on  the  '*  Black  Hawk ''  expedition,  but  two  acts  and  ten  joint  resolutions  were  passed, 
was  not  engaged  in  active  hostilities,  being  but  the  great  mass  of  the  legislation  was  of  a 
stationed  at  Davenport,  Iowa.  In  March,  special  or  local  character.  The  act  of  1870, 
1833,  he  was  transferred,  as  brevet  second-  repealing  the  education  act  of  1868,  was  re- 
lieutenant,  to  the  First  Dragoons,  which  regi-  pealed,  and  the  latter  reCnacted  with  amend- 


service.     Preferring  civil  life,  he,  in  a  few  Education,  county  commissioners,  and  district 

months,  with  marked  facility,  acquired  suffi-  trustees.    The  studies  to  be  pursued  are  pre- 

cient  legal  knowledge  to  be  admitted  to  the  scribed  in  the  following  section : 

bar.     Till  1884  he  practised  his  new  profes-  In  common  schools  there  shull  be  taught  orthog- 

sion  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  then  at  Louisville,  ^apby,  readinp,  writing,  English  grammar,  geogra- 

tiU  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  Wan    At  P^^i  ?!2?"".*^*'*''  i^  k'^^'^v  *'  l^t     -^^  ®!*^**i'  "i?-*^ 

.,^       _..       ®v                     m        ^  rr     1     t  good  behavior,  algebra,  book-keeping,  natural  phi- 

the  same  time,  he  was  an  officer  of  Kentucky  fosophy,  the  donTtitution  of  the  United  States,  the 

militia,  as  captain,  1886-'88 ;  mcgor,  1838-'41 ;  constitution  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  the  history 

and  lieutenant-colonel,  1841-^46.     In  1836  he  of  Mairland ;  vocal  music,  drawing,  physiology,  the 

raised  a  companv  of  volunteers  to  march  to  laws  of  health^domestic  economy  stall  also  be  taug^^^ 

♦i»/v  T^^<»«  f^r^4^iZ^  «.*k;»u    i.^«,^««»  -r««  Ai»  whenever  the  Board  of  District  bchooITrustees  shall 

the  Texas  frontier,  which    however,  was  dis-  ^ecm  it  expedient ;  and,  in  districts  where  there  is  a 

banded  after  receiving  the  news  of  General  considerable  German  population,  the  Board  of  County 

Houston's  victory  at  San  Jacinto.     June  9,  School  CommissionerB  are  authorixed  to  cause  the 

1846,  he  became  colonel  of  the  First  Kentucky  German  language  to  be  taught,  if  they  think  proper 

Cavalry,  and,  with  his  regiment,  marched  from  "**  '^  ^^' 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  join  the  army  of  General  Only  white  youth  between  the  ages  of  six 

Taylor  at  Saltillo,  which  he  reached  in  time  to  and  twenty-one  years  are  admitted  to  the 

participate  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.    His  public  schools.    A  State  Normal  School  for 

regiment  having  been  disbanded  July  7,  1847,  students  of  both  sexes  is  to  be  located  in  the 

he  returned  to  his  native  State,  and  settled  on  city  of  Baltimore.    A  Teachers'  Institute,  to 

a  farm  in  Henry  County,  where  he  continued  continue  five  days,  must  be  held  in  each  coun- 

to  reside  till  1861,  except  while  in  public  life,  ty  once  a  year,  at  which  the  county  examiner 

In  1849  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  is  required  to  be  present  each  day  to  give 

House  of  Bepresentatives,  became  at  once  an  normal  instruction.  Separate  provision  is  made 

active  member,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  for  the  schools  of  Baltimore,  the  mayor  and 

Clay's  compromise  measures  of  1850,  and,  in  City  Council  having  control  over  them.    It  is 

1851,  was  reMected  to  Congress.    During  his  made  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  to 

second  terra,  he  was  appointed,  by  President  establish  "  one  or  more  public  schools  in  each 

Fillmore,  August  6,  1852,  commissioner  of  the  election  district  for  all  colored  youth  between 

United  States  to  the  empire  of  China,  which  six  and  twenty  years  of  age,  to  which  admis- 

was  immediately  raised  to  a  first-class  mission,  sion  shall  be  free,  and  which  shall  be  kept  open 

On  being  recalled,  by  President  Pierce,  Octo-  as  long  as  the  other  public  schools  of  the  par- 
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tioular  county,  provided  the  average  attend-  the  first  Wodnesdajr  in  July  and  January  in  each 

ance  be  not  les3  than  fifteen  scholars."    A  tax  ffif,L  fi«t  WeX^osCfe  ne^  ^"^  ""^ "' 

of  ten  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property  ^^""'^  ^"^  *"'  Wednesday  in  July  next. 

thronghout  the  State  is  to  be  levied  for  the  The  matter  was  not  bronght  to  a  final  settle- 
support  of  the  free  public  schools  and  the  ment,  though  it  occupied  a  considerable  share 
State  Normal  School.  of  attention  throughout  the  session. 

An  Insurance  Department  was  erected  in       The  revenues  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Bail- 

the  office  of  the  Comptroller,  with  a  commis-  road  Company,  for  the  year  ending  September 

sioner  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  80th,  amounted  to  $18,626,677.31,  an  increase 

relating  to  insurance,  and  the  various  neces-  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  over  the  reve- 

sary  provisions  were  made  to  ^ve  him  super-  nues  of  the  preceding  year, 
vision  and  control  over  the  affairs  of  insurance       The  receipts  of  the  State  Treasury,  for  the 

companies.  An  act  was  also  passed  regulating  fiscal  year  ending  September  80th,  amounted 

the  licensing  of  telegraph  and  express  com-  to  $2,287,678.26,  which,  added  to  the  balance 

panies  not  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  of  $452,246.90  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 

State.  Every  company  is  required  to  pay  $300  the  year,  made  the  total  resources  of  the  year 

a  year  to  the  Comptroller  for  a  license,  and  to  $2,689,825.16.     Of  this  amount,  $386,208.87 

make  an  annual  report  of  its  affairs.  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  stock  of  the 

Another  act  provides  for  a  State  vaccine  Maryland  Hospital  loan,  and  $25,000  was  de- 
agency,  to  be  located  in  Baltimore,  which  shall  rived  from  the  sale  of  the  bdance  of  the  Deaf 
keep  on  hand  pure  vaccine  virtis  for  the  use  and  Dumb  Asylum  loan,  leaving  $1,876,369.39 
of  physicians  practising  in  the  State,  and  every  as  the  amount  derived   from    the  ordinary 

Sarent  or  guardian  is  required  to  have  his  or  sources  of  revenue,  which  is  greater  by  $50*- 
er  child  vaccinated  within  twelve  months  838.67  than  the  receipts  from  the  same  sources 
after  birth,  and  any  other  person  under  their  for  the  preceding  year.  The  disbursements  of 
care,  not  duly  vaccinated,  must  be,  "prior  to  the  Treasury  for  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted 
the  Ist  of  November  each  year."  to  $2,350,654.06,  which  is  less  than  the  amount 
Another  act  provides  for  taxing  the  gross  expended  in  the  previous  year  by  $362,847.99. 
receipts  of  railroad  companies  in  the  State  one-  Of  the  disbursements,  $380,000  were  expended 
half  of  one  per  cent.  For  this  purpose  the  of-  for  the  completion  and  furnishing  of  the 
ficers  of  the  various  companies  are  required  Maryland  Hospital  at  Spring  Grove,  and  $25,- 
to  make  annual  reports,  and  the  comptroller  is  000  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Fred- 
empowered  to  examine  them  upon  the  finan-  orickCity.  The  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the 
cial  affairs  of  the  companies.  Provision  was  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $839,171.10.  The 
also  made  for  a  State  tax  of  two  cents  per  ton  receipts  of  tlie  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year 
on  all  coal  mined  in  the  State  and  transported  1872-73  are  estimated  at  $1,957,61 1.65,  and 
over  the  railroads  or  canals.  the  expenditures  at  $1,749,416.88.  The  total 
The  most  important  debate  of  the  session  debt  of  the  State  amounted,  at  the  end  of  the 
was  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  State  fiscal  year,  to  $10,911,678.76,  having  been  in- 
against  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  for  creased  by  the  Maryland  Hospital  loan,  and 
one-fifth  of  the  passenger  transportation  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  loan,  by  $355,000, 
the  "Washington  branch  of  the  road.  A  joint  and  reduced,  by  payment  of  bonds  falling  due, 
committee,  appointed  to  make  a  report  on  the  to  the  extent  of  $1,872,289.98.  There  was  at 
subject,  recommended :  the  same  time  $218,760.80  on  hand  applicable 

■•   fpu  «.  *u   D  1^-   ^     ju  r^vj    t>  -1  ^  J  n  -  ^0  the  further  reduction  of  the  debt.    The 

1.  That  the  Baltimore  <fc  Ohio  Sailroad  Company  at.  j.  v.  ja'-a  a.  a* 
pay  forthwith  into  the  Treasury  of  the  State  thi  f^j?  Ji^^K^J^^*^^®  mvestments  amountmg 
amount  for  which  jud«^ment  has  been  rendered  in  the  to  $4,794,856.26,  and  unproductive  stocks  anu 
Superior  Court  of  Baltimore  City,  in  the  suit  of  the  bonds  amounting  to  $21,068,066.  Of  the  lat- 
State  against  the  company  to  recover  one-flfkh  of  the  ter  amount,  $7,000,000  was  invested  in  the 
whole  amount  rocoived  by  said  company  lor  the  g^^^  f  ^^  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  Corn- 
transportation  of  paflsenffers  between  Baltimore  and  •'"^^•^  rm:  i«;  7  vi^  ^t  ^"'" 
Washington,  on  iu  Waslungton  branch,  with  Interest  f^^J-  The  affairs  ot  the  Oanfil  Company  are 
until  paid,  and  costs  of  suit.  improving,  and  it  is  thought  that  this  invest- 

2.  That  the  Governor,  Comptroller,  and  Treasurer,  ment  will  in  time  become  profitable. 

shall  ascertain  what  sum  is  due  the  State  bv  the  said        The  last  rail  was  laid  on  the  Chesapeake  & 

r^^v^/f^r^h^'l^or^^^^^^^^  Ohio  Railroad  in  January,  1878  thus  c\mplet- 

Washinjfton  branch  road  from  the  lat  day  of  Janu-  ^^S  ^^^  communication  from  Baltimore  througb 

ary,  1870,  to  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1872,  and  that  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  to  Huntingdon,  on 

the  company  pay  the  amount  so  ascertained  into  the  the  Ohio  River 

^^•tl%IJ«!!;oJ^°''''''^''^''™*^''^**^''^^^'^"^^'^®^^^  The  State  penitentiary  yielded  $8,075.98 
witn  interest.  ;,      ■,  j.\  j«  ^. 

8.  That  the  company  ou?ht  to  be  released  by  the  o^®^  »°<^  ^^T^  expenses,  the  ordmary  ex- 
State  from  the  payment  of  any  portion  of  the  future  penses  amounting  to  $71,725.85.  The  number 
receipts  for  passenger  transportation  on  the  said  of  inmates  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
branch  road,  and  from  all  rectipta  from  that  source  669,  and  188  were  received  during  the  year. 

5i°l\^l^.??irllll%tll^.;^l^^  The  number  at  the  close  of  the  yc^  was  640. 

red  during  the  year,  48  were 
white  female,  115  black  males, 
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and  24  black  females.  Of  the  598  prisoners  in  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  appointed  delegates 
the  institution  in  1872,  179  were  laborers,  165  to  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  at  Phil- 
farm-hands,  10  draymen,  21  sailors,  12  shoe-  adelphia.  Presidential  electors  were  nomi- 
makers,  2  printers,  8  railroad-men,  8  cooks,  6  nated  at  the  same  time,  both  for  the  State  at 
hackmen,  6  batchers,  and  4  clerks.  Of  the  large  and  for  the  districts,  but  no  platform  was 
598,  8  were  convicted  of  arson,  8  for  marder  adopted.  On  the  same  day  a  meeting  of  Lib- 
in  the  first  degree,  30  for  marder  in  the  sec-  eral  Republicans  was  held  in  Baltimore,  pre- 
ond^degree,  16  for  attempts  to  commit  rape,  2  sided  over  by  ex-Governor  Bradford,  which 
for  attempts  to  poison,  20  for  horse-stealing,  appointed  delegates  to  the  National  Conven- 
271  for  larceny,  71  for  stealing,  5  for  stealing  tion  at  Cincinnati. 

vessels,  12  for  rape,  2  for  perjury,  1  for  counter-  The  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at  the 
feiting  and  forgery,  and  1  for  offering  to  vote  Maryland  Institute,  in  Baltimore,  on  the  19th 
illegally ;  7  are  committed  for  life,  1  for  80  of  June,  and  delegates  to  the  national  gather- 
years,  3  ifor  20  and  21  years,  12  for  18  years,  ing  of  the  party  were  chosen.  A  resolution, 
50  for  5  years,  and  50  for  1  and  2  years.  Of  instructidg  the  delegates  ^^  to  oppose  the  nomi- 
the  598  pnsoners,  129  were  between  10  and  nation  of  separate  or  party  candidates  for 
20  years,  205  between  20  and  25,  10  between  President  and  Vice-President,  as  inexpedient 
50  and  55,  8  between  55  and  60,  2  between  60  in  view  of  existing  political  complications, 
and  65,  and  1  between  65  and  70.  Of  the  and  to  support  instead  the  indorsement  of 
whole  number,  855  could  not  read  or  write,  63  Greeley  and  Brown  on  the  Cincinnati  platform, 
could  only  read,  and  180  could  read  and  write,  as  more  likely  to  effect  a  change  in  the  na- 
314  attended  Sunday-school  in  youth,  and  255  tional  Administration,  an  object  of  paramount 
did  not  attend.  The  record  of  the  temperance  importance,  as  the  first  practical  step  in  the 
question  is  as  follows:  Strictly  temperate,  122;  great  reform  movement  which  we  hope  to  see 
moderate  drinkers,  36 ;  occasionally  intemper-  carried  forward  to  ultimate  triumph  in  every 
ate,  433,  and  habitually  intemperate,  7.  Of  department  of  the  Government,^'  was  referred 
the  598  prisoners,  207  were  married,  376  un-  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions ;  but,  before 
married,  1  was  a  widow,  and  14  widowers.  that  committee  had  made  any  report,  a  motion 

A  State  Convention  of  those  favoring  the  to  adjourn  sine  die  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 

extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women  52  yeas  to  23  nays. 

was  held  at  Baltimore,  on  the  29th  of  February  Another  convention  of  the  Democracy  was 

and  1st  of  March.    Their  claims  were  set  forth  held  on  the  11th  of  September,  to  nominate 

in  the  following  resolutions :  presidential  electors.     A  committee  was  ap- 

Wh^reas,  This  Government  was  founded  to  pro-  ^o^^^^.  *<>  ^^^^t^  with  a  committee  of  Liberal 

mote  the  common  interests  ofsociety,  is  based  upon  Republicans,  which  resulted  m  giving  to  the 

the  equal  rights  of  man  in  its  generic  sense,  founded  latter  the  nomination  of  one  of  the  electors- at 

in  reason  and  justice,  and  as  woman  is  a  component  large  and  one  of  the  district  electors.    No  plat- 

•  part  thereof,  and  as  every  civU  rijfht  grows  out  of  a  f        ^      adopted. 

^\l^L'^^te^^^^^^^                                       IhS  X  convention  of  colored  men  was  called  to 

Declaration  of  Independence,  "life,  liberty,  and  meet  m  Baltimore,  on  the  19th  of  June,  the 

the  pursuit  of  happiness.''  objects  of  which  were  thus  stated : 

Betolved,  That,  as  the  fourteenth  amendment  de-  1.  To  organize  the  colored  Republicans  of 

&«;sf anra'ec^^^^^^^^  fSZt  Sefe!  the  whole  State  upon  B-\a  b^^^^^^ 

of,  are  citizeni  of  the  United  Stotes  and  of  the  State  cure  a  complete  vote  and  triumphant  victory 

in  which  they  reside,  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  for  the  nominees  of  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 

any  law  which  shall  abridji^e  the  privileges  or  immu-  tion : 

nitiesofcitizensofthe  United  States;  "and,  as  the  2.  To  consider  the  question  of  equality  of 

fifteenth  amendment  declares  that  the  right  of  citi-  .„>,^-  f_,  ^AlnrPil  rifiyfliia  And  how  to  <»lpvflt« 

zen3  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  "gpt®  ^^^  colored  citizens,  ana  now  to  elevate 

or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State,  on  and  improve  our  present  condition. 

account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  3.  To  devise  the  best  means  to  successnilly 

servitude,  that  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  better  the  condition  of  the  laboring-men  of  the 

American  citizenship,  however  defined,  are  national  g^^         ^  ^       ^    j^^^o^  profitable  to  all. 

in  character  and  paramount  to  State  authonty.  •^www,  ««x*            «  «.««^  «5«.,««*/v  ^i«« /,.«  fV^ 

JSe^k^,  That>stioe  and  equity  can  only  be  at-  .  4.  To  create  a  more  adequate  plan  for  the 

tatncd  by  enacting  laws,  to  govern  men  and  women,  instruction  of  colored  cnildren  in  tne  btate. 

based  upon  the  equality  of  sexes.  The  convention,  after  organizing  on  the  19th 

Beiolved.ThAt  we  invite  the  cooperation  of  all  of  ju^a  adiourned  to  the  17th  of  July,  when 

those  who  have  humannsrhts  and  the  righting  of  hu-  j.^^j     was  done  beyond  discussion,  and   the 

lan  wrongs  at  heart,  and,  throwing  aside  all  minor    "iw   «"»   uvu^    i  I-      «« j™: xi,'  ^loi.*'^,^ 

iflr*»r«T,AA«  will  wnrv  nil  with  ntiA  mind  for  mAAanrfia  adoption  of  a  rcsolution  mdorsmg  the  platform 


man 


differences,  will  work  as  with  one  mind  for  measures  adoption  of  a  resolution  indorsmg  the  platform 

tending  to  ameliorate  human  suffering,  and  to  create  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  and  the  Admin- 

powers  in  society  whose  exercise  shall  be  peace  on  istration  of  President  Grant,  and  pledging  the 

earth,  good-will  toward  men.  support  of  those  represented  in  the  convention 

There  was  no  State  election  in  Maryland  this  for  the  election  of  Grant  and  Wilson, 

year,  but  party  conventions  were  held  to  ap-  The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  presi- 

point  delegates  to  the  national   nominating  dential  electors  in  November  was  184,464,  of 

bodies,  and  to  name  candidates  for  presidenti^  which  67,686  were  in  favor  of  the  election  of 

electors.    The  Republicans  met  in  Baltimore,  Horace  Greeley  for  President,  and  66,760  for 
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Grant;  Greeley's  m^oritj,  925.  Charles 
O'Oonor  received  19  votes.  Democrats  were 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  districts,  and  Republicans 
from  the  fifth  and  sixth. 

The  present  State  government  consists  of : 
William  Pinkney  Whyte,  Governor;  John 
Thomson  Mason,  Secretary  of  State;  Levi 
Woolford,  Comptroller ;  John  W.  Davis,  Treas- 
urer; and  William  R.  Hay  ward,  Land  Com- 
missioner. The  Legislature  is  made  up  of  24 
Democrats  and  1  Republican  in  the  Senate, 
and  70  Democrats  and  11  Republicans  in  the 
House.  The  city  government  of  Baltimore  is 
Democratic. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  to- 
tal population  (575,439)  ten  years  old  and 
over,  there  were  engaged  in  all  classes  of  oc- 
cupations 258,543  persons,  of  whom  213,691 
were  males  and  44,852  females.  There  were 
engaged  in  agriculture,  80,449,  including  79,- 
197  males  and  1,252  females ;  in  professional 
and  personal  services,  79,226,  including  43,278 
males  and  35,948  females ;  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation, 35,542,  including  34,567  males  and 
975  females;  in  manufactures  and  mechanical 
and  mining  industries,  63,825,  including  56,- 
649  males  and  6,677  females. 

The  State  contained  2,914,007  acres  of 
improved  land,  1,435,988  of  woodland,  and 
162,584  of  other  unimproved  land.  The  cash 
value  of  farms  was  $170,869,684 ;  of  farming 
implements  and  machinery,  $5,268,376 ;  total 
amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  includ- 
ing value  of  board,  $8,560,367 ;  total  (estimated) 
vfllue  of  all  farm  productions,  including'  bet- 
terments and  additions  to  stock,  $35,343,927; 
orchard-products  $1,319,405 ;  produce  of  n^r- 
ket  •  gardens,  $1,039,782 ;  forest  -  products, 
$613,209 ;  value  of  home  manufactures,  $63,- 
608 ;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaugh- 
ter, $4,621,418 ;  of  all  live-stock,  $18,433,678. 
There  were  89.696  horses,  9,830  mules  and 
asses,  94,794  miloh-oows,  22,491  working-oxen, 
98,074  other  cattle,  129,697  sheep,  and  257,- 
893  swine.  The  chief  productions  were: 
1,095  bushels  of  spring,  and  5,773,408  of  win- 
ter, wheat,  807,089  of  rye,  11,701,817  of  Indian- 
corn,  3,221,643  of  oats,  11,815  of  barley,  77,- 
867  of  buckwheat,  15,785,339  pounds  of  to- 
bacco, 435,213  of  wool,  57,556  bushels  of  peas 
and  beans,  1,632,205  of  Irish,  and  218,706  of 
sweet,  potatoes,  11,586  gallons  of  wine,  5,014,- 
729  pounds  of  butter,  6,732  of  cheese,  1,520,- 
101  gallons  of  milk  sold,  223,119  tons  of  hay, 
85,040  bushels  of  clover-seed,  2,609  of  grass- 
seed,  280  pounds  of  hops,  80,760  of  flax  and 
1,541  bushels  of  fiax  seed,  70,464  pounds  of 
maple-sngar,  25,563  gallons  of  sorghum,  and 
874  of  maple,  molasses,  118,938  pounds  of 
honey,  and  3,439  of  wax. 

The  total  number  of  msni^facturing  establish- 
ments was  5,812,  using531  steam-engines  of  13,- 
961  horse-power,  and  937  water-wheels  of  18,- 
461  horse-power,  and  employing  44,860  hands, 
of  whom  34,061   were  males  above  sixteen. 


8.278  females  above  fifteen,  and  2,521  yootL 
The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  was  $S6,- 
438,729 ;  wages  paid  during  the  year,  $12,683,* 
817 ;  value  of  materials  consumed,  $46,897,- 
032;  of  products,  $76,598,613. 

The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals was  88,  having  an  a^egate  circula- 
tion of  285,450,  and  issuing  annually  33,497,- 
778  copies.  There  were  8  daily,  with  a  circu- 
lation of  82,921 ;  1  tri-weekly,  circulation 
6,015 ;  2  semi-weekly,  circulation  1,600 ;  69 
weekly,  circulation  127,814;  8  monthly,  circa- 
lation  18,600. 

There  were  8,353  libraries,  having  1,T13,- 
488  volumes.  Of  these,  2,037,  with  1,142,536 
volumes,  were  private,  and  1,316,  with  570,- 
945  volumes,  were  other  than  private,  inclad- 
ing  30  circulating  libraries,  with  78,099  vol- 
umes. 

The  total  number  of  religions  organizatioDi 
was  1,420,  having  1,889  edificea,  with  499j70 
sittings,  and  property  valued  at  $12,038,650. 
The  leading  denominations  were : 


DENOHmATIONS. 

Onnmlwlhiiw 

SHti>«h 

Baptist 

97 
158 

88 
771 

77 

47 
108 

86 

20,790 

KpiMCopiil 

61.4H0 

Latheiun 

40,915 

KethodUt 

fBl,tSO 

Pfeebyterian 

83,415 

Beformed  (late  German) 

IHomfln  Catholic 

62,»0 

United  Brethren  in  Chri«t. . . . 

12.100 

The  condition  of  pauperism  and  crime  is 
shown  by  the  following  statistics : 

Total  popniaMon l^fH 

Knmber  of  peraoot  nceMng  ati^iort  dorfng  the 

year  endiiur  June  1, 1870. t®^ 

Coat  of  annnal  aopport |16S,58i 

Total  number  raceiring  aappoit  June  1, 1870. . . .  ht^ 

NaUve tajJ 

Wbite S 

Ook>r«d g 

Foreisn. w 

Knmber  w  penona  conTlcled  dnring  the  year ...  ^ 

Total  namber  of  persona  In  priaon  JnBe  1,  1678l  .  ^S. 

Native. !?. £ 

White SW 

Colored fig 

Fordgu V 

MASON,  Lowell,  Mus.  Doa,  an  eminent 
musical  teaclier,  composer,  and  author,  bom 
in  Medfield,  Mass.,  Januaiy  8,  1792;  died  m 
Orange,  N.  J.,  August  11,  1872.  His  father 
was  a  mechanic  in  what  was  then  a  small 
New-England  yillage,  and  his  early  opportu- 
nities for  education  were  meagre ;  bat  be  had 
from  childhood  a  passion  for  music,  Tocal  and 
instrumental,  and  before  he  was  twenty  yeai^ 
of  age  he  had  learned  to  play  on  every  kind 
of  musical  instrument  which  came  within  his 
reach^  and  was  such  a  proficient  in  voc^  mu' 
sic  as  to  be  chosen  chorister  of  the  Tillage 
choir  while  yet  a  mere  lad.  He  had  done 
more  than  thisj  he  had,  by  diligent  self-in- 
struction, so  trained  himself  to  habits  of  or- 
der, method,  and  sound  reasoning,  tliat  when 
at  twenty  years  of  age  he  removed  to  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  he  almost  immediately  became  the 
superintendent  of  the  first  Sanday-school  in 
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tbat  State,  and  a  teacher  of  music  in  the  collections  of  chnroh-mnsic.  The  mnsicol 
churches.  His  own  choir  was  so  snccessful  text-books  were  prepared  with  great  care^ 
that  he  was  invited  to  Boston  in  1827,  to  take  and  in  each  he  sought  to  bring  out  and  em- 
a  kind  of  general  charge  of  music  in  the  phasize  some  particular  point,  till  he  had  corn- 
churches  there.  He  had,  for  some  years  be-  pleted  the  circle  of  musical  instruction.  His 
fore  this,  entered  upon  his  work  of  reform  in  numerous  collections  of  church-music  all  had 
regard  to  church-music.  Finding  a  strong  a  similar  purpose,  to  multiply  the  number  of 
tendency  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  churches  simple  and  effective  tunes  for  public  worship, 
to  adopt  the  fantastic,  artificial,  and  absurd  During  his  later  years,  he  labored  diligently 
style  oi  fugue  music,  which  had  just  then  to  promote  what  had  always  been  a  favorite 
tflJ^en  the  place  of  the  old  and  simple  tunes  of  object  with  him,  the  introduction  of  strictly 
an  earlier  day,  he  immediately  put  himself  in  congregational  singing  into  the  churches,  lay- 
opposition  to  it,  and,  by  careful  selection  and  ing  down  two  positions  as  essential  to  its 
adaptation  of  simple  but  effective  melodies  perfection,  viz. :  That  the  tunes  used  in  the 
from  European  collections  of  music,  and  the  churches  should  be  such  that  all  could  sing 
addition  of  some  very  sweet  and  simple  tunes  them ;  and  that  they  should  be  subordinate  to 
of  his  own,  he  sought  to  turn  the  tide  tdward  the  words  used.  With  these  two  principles  to 
a  better  style  of  church-music.  At  first  he  guide  his  action,  he  devoted  some  of  the  best 
had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher  for  labors  of  his  life  to  the  preparation,  in  connec- 
the  volume  of  tunes  he  had  compiled,  but  at  tion  with  Rev.  Drs.  Park  and  Phelps,  of  the 
length,  in  1821,  persuaded  the  Boston  Handel  *'  Sabbath  Hymn  and  Tune  Book,*^  a  work 
and  Haydn  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  mem-  eminently  adapted,  both  in  its  hymns  and 
ber,  to  allow  it  to  be  published  in  their  name,  tunes,  for  congi^ational  singing,  and  he  lived 
as  their  collection,  they  receiving  half  the  to  see  it  a  great  success,  not  only  in  its  wide 
profits  of  the  publication.  The  book  was  a  circulation,  but  in  its  stimulus  to  others  to 
great  success  from  the  first,  and  accomplished  follow  in  the  same  track.  In  1855  the  Uni- 
in  part  what  was  his  principal  object  in  its  versity  of  New  York  conferred  on  him  the 
publication,  the  cultivation  of  a  higher  and  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  the  first  instance 
better  taste  in  church-music.  When  he  re-  of  the  conferring  such  a  degree  by  an  Ameri- 
moved  to  Boston  in  1827,  he  began  the  in-  can  college,  and,  though  European  universities 
Btrnction  of  classes  in  vocal  music,  devoting  had  conferred  it  on  eminent  musical  com- 
special  attention  to  the  training  of  children  to  posers,  they  had  never  honored  an  American 
the  performance  of  the  alto  part  in  choral  composer  with  it.  The  later  years  of  his  life 
music,  and  to  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  were  passed  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  his  devotion 
into  the  pnblic  schools.  About  1828,  William,  to  musical  study  and  composition  continued 
C.  Woodbridge  called  his  attention  to  the'  till  his  death.  Dr.  Mason's  published  works 
Pestalozzian  method  of  teaching  music,  and  exceed  fifty  volumes,  and  many  of  them  have 
especially  to  the  various  improvements  upon  had  an  immense  sale.  The  aggregate  sale  of 
it;  and,  after  careful  and  protracted  ezamma-  the  collections  of  chnrch-music  somewhat  ex- 
tion,  Mr.  Mason  became  a  champion  of  the  ceeded  two  million  copies,  and  several  of  the 
new  method.  Juvenile  classes  were  estab-  juvenile  collections  have  sold^  very  largely, 
lisbed  and  taught  gratuitously  by  him  for  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  of  these 
many  years,  and  he  was  soon  compelled,  by  works,  those  having  an  asterisk  amxed  being 
the  extent  of  his  labors^  to  take  G.  J.  Webb  as  thejoint  production  of  Dr.  Mason  and  Mr.  G. 
an  associate.  Under  his  influence  vocal  music  J.  Webb.  ^^  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Col- 
received  a  new  and  extraordinary  impulse  in  lection,"  1821;  "Juvenile  Psalmist,"  1829; 
Boston,  and  throughout  New  England.  Emi-  "Juvenile  Lyre"  (first  book  of  school-songs 
nent  teachers  were  introduced  into  the  published  in  this  country)*,  1880:  "The  Choir, 
schools ;  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music  was  or  Union  Collection,"  1888 ;  "  Manual  of  In- 
established  ;  music  was  prescribed  as  a  regu-  struction  in  Vocal  Music,"  1834 ;  "  Juvenile 
larbranchof  instruction  in  the  public  schools  Singing-School,"  1886;  ♦"The  Musical  Li- 
of  Boston,  and  subsequently  very  generally  brary"  (Glee-Book),  1885;  "Sabbath-School 
throughout  the  entire  country;  permanent  Songs,"  1886;  "The  Boston  Academy  CoUec- 
musical  classes,  lectures  on  music^  concerts,  tion,"  1886;  "Sabbath-School  Harp,"  1887; 
schools  for  instrumental  music,  and  teachers'  "Lyra  Sacra,"  1887;  "  Occasional  Psalmody," 
institutes,  were  also  widely  established.  He  1887;  "Juvenile  Songster,"  1888;  *  "Boston 
became  an  enthusiastic  Pestalozzian,  and  one  Glee-Book,"  1888;  "Songs  of  Asaph,"  1888; 
of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  the  indue-  "The  Seraph,"  1888;  "Juvenile  Music  for 
tive  method  of  instruction,  not  only  in  music,  Sabbath-Schools,"  1889 ;  ♦  "  The  Odeon  " 
but  nlso  in  general  education.  In  1837  Mr.  (Glee-Book),  1889;  "The  Modern  Psalmist," 
Mason  visited  Europe,  and  made  himself  ac-  1839;  "Boston  School  Song-Book,"  1840; 
qnainted  with  all  the  improvements  in  music-  "  Little  Songs  for  Little  Singers,"  1840 ;  "  Car- 
teaching  in  the  Continental  cities.  The  grow-  mina  Sacra,"  1841.  Of  this  and  its  two  re- 
ing taste  for  music  which  he  had  inspired  in-  visions,  the  "New  Carmina  Sacra"  and  the 
cited  him  to  prepare  about  this  time  numerous  "  American  Tune-Book,"  more  than  six  hnn- 
tezt-books  for  Juvenile  classes,  glee-books,  and  dred  thousand  copies  have  been  sold;  "The 
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Gentleman's  Glee-Book,^'  1842 ;    '^  American  increase  the  force  to  one  hundred  men,  when- 

Sabbath-School  Singing-Book,*'  1848 ;   ^^Bos-  ever  he  shonld  deem  it  necessary.    The  whole 

ton  Academy  Collection  of  Choruses,"  1844;  purpose  of  the  State  police  is  to  secure  the  en- 

^^  Song-Book    of  the    School-Room,'*    1845;  forcement  of  the  liquor  laws.    The  Legislatare 

**'The  Vocalist,"  1844;    ♦"The  Psaltery,"  disposed  of  a  large  amount  of  miscdlaneous 

1845;    "  Primarv-School  Song-Book,"  1846;  business  of  more  or  less  importance  to  the 

"  The  National  Psalmist,"  1848 ;  *  "  The  Glee-  State.    It  increased  the  salaries  of  the  Judges 

Hive,"     1851 ;    *  "  Cantica    Laudis,"    1850;  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  salaries  of  Bis* 

*  "  Boston  Chorus-Book,"  1861 ;  "  The  Hand-  trict  Attorneys,  and  in  many  instances  of  po- 

Book  of  Psalmody,"  1852;  "  The  Halleli\jah,"  lice  justices  and    clerks;    dissolved  a  large 

1 854 ;  "  The  Normal  Singer,"  1856 ;  "  Mammoth  number  of  corporations,  which  were  not  doing 

Musical  Exercises,"  1857;    "Sabbath  Hymn  business;    abolished    the  head-money  which 

and  Tune  Book,"  1869;  new  do.,  1866;  with  G.  immigrants  had  to  pay;  annexed  Mount  Hope 

J.  Root,  "  The  Young  Men's  Singing-Book ; "  Cemetery  to   Boston,  and  straightened  the 

and  with  W.  B.  Bradbury,  **  The  Ohoralist."  boundary  between  Boston  and  Brookline ;  es- 

MASSACHUSETTS.    The  Lenslature    of  tablished   district   courts   in  Worcester  and 

Massachusetts  met  on  the  8d  of  January  and  Norfolk  Counties ;  changed  the  time  of  elec- 

acyoumed  on  the  7th  of  May,  after  a  session  tions  in  cities   from   Monday   to  Tuesday; 

of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  days,  the  short-  joined  together  in  one  city  Haverhill  and 

est  for  several  years.     Three  hundred  and  Bradford;    reformed  the  almshouse   system, 

fifty-nine  acts  and  sixty  joint  resolutions  were  and  aboUshed  the  school-ship ;  united  the  Old 

passed.    A  bill,  introduced  by  the  Labor  Re-  Colony  &  Newport  and  Cape  Ood  Railroads; 

formers,  making  ten  hours  a  legal  working-day  gave  Boards  of  Health  additional  powers  over 

for  minors  and  females  in  cotton  and  other  small-pox,  so  that  they  oan  take  a  patient 

manufactories,  passed  the  House  after  a  pro-  from  his  home,  if  he  lives  in  a  house  with  tvo 

tracted  debate,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  or  more  families;  established  the  office  of  in- 

The  advocates  of  female  suffrage  presented  pe-  spector  of  provisions ;  and  made  it  illegal  for 

titions  signed  by  several  thousand  persons,  city  officials  to  make  or  have  a  pecuniary  m- 

which  were  referred  to  a  special  committee  terest  in  contracts  with  their  own  city, 

on  that  subject.    A  bill  was  reported  provid-  Among  the  resolutions  adopted,  was  one 

iog  for  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  al-  requiring  the  Inspectors  of  the  State-prison  to 

lowing  women  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  submit  a  report  at  the  next  session  as  to  the 

office,  but  after  much  debate  it  failed  to  pass  practicability  of  enlarging  and  improving  the 

the  House,  by  a  close  vote.     No  material  present  prison,  and  as  to  the  policy  of  selling 

change  was  made  in  the  laws  respecting  the  ihe   present   property   in   Charlestown,  and 

sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  thongh  there  was,  building  a  new  prison  at  some  other  point, 

as  usual,  a  good  deal  of  talk  on  the  subject.  On  the  80th  of  September  there  were,  be- 

The  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  still  prohibited,  longing  to  railroad  corporatiiH&s  of  the  State, 

and  ale  and  beer  can  be  sold  in  any  town  only  2,194.&  miles  of  main  line  and  branches,  with 

with  the  sanction  of  a  mt^ority  of  the  voters.  624.85  miles  of  sidings  and  634.18  miles  of 

A  general  railroad  act,  carefully  prepared  and  double  track,  making  an  equivalent  in  all  of 

maturely  considered,  was  finally  adopted.    It  3,253.417  miles  of  railroad.    Of  this  amount 

allows  any  twenty-five  or  more  citizens  to  as-  1,657.87  miles  were  within  the  limits  of  the 

sociate  themselves  together  to  build  a  railroad  State,  or  one  mile  to  every  4.7  square  mUes  of 

and  to  take  land  necessary,  for  the  purpose,  territory,  and  to  every  879  inhabitants.    This 

subject  to  the  revisal  of  county  commissioners,  proportion  of  railroad  to  extent  of  territorr  is 

It  is  intended  to  do  away  with  special  charters  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  conntrj', 

for  small  railroads.  *  A  general  street  railway  and  not  exceeded  in  any  country  of  Europe, 

bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  killed  in  the  The  average  cost  of  the  roads  has  been  851,- 

House.      The   subject    which   occupied   the  250  per  mile,  exclusive  of  equipment,  which 

largest  share  of  attention  was  the  charter  of  has  cost  $6,875  per  mile.    The  entire  amonnt 

the  Highland  Street   Hallway  Company    in  invested  in  the   railroads   reporting  to  the 

Boston,  which,  after  an  immense  deal  of  dis-  Massachusetts  Commissioners,  is  $185,000,000. 

cussion  and  of  hearings  before  committees.  Of  the  55  corporations  making  returns,  80  paid 

was  passed.    Two  new  towns  were  formed,  dividends  averaging  nearly  seven  per  cent,  on 

viz. :   Holbrook,  which  was  taken  from  the  the  capital,  and  25  per  cent,  on  dividends.  The 

town  of  Randolph,  and  Norwood,  which  was  gross  mcome  of  the  roads  during  the  year  was 

cut  from  Dedham.     Fitchburg  was  incorpo-  22-ftr  per  cent,  of  their  cost^  but  the  cost  of 

rated  as  a  city.    The  question  of  changing  the  operation  was  72.2  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earn- 

organization  of  the  State  police  caused  an  ex-  ings,  leaving  an  average  net  income  of  ^  P^^ 

cited  discussion,  and  the  two  Houses  could  not  cent,  on  the  investment.    The  capital  stock  of 

agree  upon  it  until   conference   committees  these  fifty-five  corporations  is  owned  by  abont 

were  appointed  to  reconcile  their  differences.  29,650  persons,  74  per  cent,  of  whom  are  resi- 

It  was  finally  settled  by  placing  the  terms  of  dents  of  the  State.    The  total  earnings  re- 

oflSce  of  the  police  commissioners  at  the  pleas-  turned  for  the  year  amounted  to  $30,878,- 

uro  of  the  Governor,  and  authorizing  him  to  542.70,  being  an  increase  of  $3,692,567  over 
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the  amotmt  of  the  preyiong  year.  The  average  The  almshonses  at  Bridgewater  and  Monson 
earnings  on  each  mile  of  road  was  $12,768.87,  have  been  abolished,  and  the  paupers  trans- 
the  amonnt  varying  from  $2,058  on  the  Dux-  ferred  to  the  institution  at  Tewksbary,  which 
bury  &  Gohasset  to  $84,500  on  the  Boston  had,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  about  800  inmates, 
and  Albany.  The  cost  of  operation  amounted  two-fifths  of  whom  were  insane  or  imbecile 
to  $9,222.81  per  mile.  During  the  year  885  persons.  The  Naatical  School  has  also  been 
miles  of  steel  rails  were  laid.  Reports  were  discontinued,  and  the  school-ship  sold,  its  in- 
made  by  24  street  railroad  corporations,  whose  mates  being  transferred  to  the  Reform  Schools 
aggregate  capital  stock  amounted  to  $5,048,-  at  Westboro*  and  Lancaster,  which  had,  on 
534.  The  length  of  track,  including  branches  the  15th  of  October,  575  inmates,  against  547 
and  sidings,  was  179.29  miles.  The  average  in  1871,  and  620  in  1870.  These  refonnatories 
cost  per  mOe  was  $19,850  for  building,  and  used  appropriations,  during  the  year,  amount- 
$14,460  for  equipment.  The  number  of  per-  ing  to  $96,695,  while  $14,000  was  paid  on  their 
sons  employed  on  steam-roads  daring  the  year  behalf  by  cities  and  towns,  and  $9,600  was  ob- 
was  17,670,  on  street  railways  1,661.  There  tained  from  labor  and  sales  of  products.  The 
were  16  accidents  on  the  steam  railroads  dur-  net  cost  to  the  State  was  $75,000 ;  to  the  com- 
ing the  year,  seven  of  which  were  caused  by  munity,  $87,000. 

displacement  of  the  rails,  seven  by  collision,  The  three  Insane  Asylums  of  the  State,  at 
one  by  the  explosion  of  a  locomotive,  and  one  Northampton,  Worcester,  and  Taunton,  con- 
by  the;  parting  of  a  train.  These  caused  the  tained  1,286  patients,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
death  or  injury  of  about  40  persons.  There  of  whom  842  were  maintained  by  the  State, 
were  804  casualties,  of  which  187  resulted  in  608  by  towns,  and  488  by  their  friends  or  rela- 
loss  of  life.  The  number  of  passengers  killed  tives.  The  average  number,  for  the  year,  was : 
or  ii^ured  from  all  causes  were  68 ;  the  num-  429  at  Northampton,  446  at  Worcester,  and 
ber  of  employes  killed  and  injured,  184;  and  408  at  Taunton.  The  State  pays  $3.50  per 
the  number  of  persons  in  no  way  connected  week  each  for  the  support  of  pauper  patients 
with  the  roads,  186.  Most  of  these  last  were  at  these  institutions,  and  the  amount  paid,  for 
run  over  while  walking  on  the  roads.  the  year,  at  Northampton,  was  $82,762 ;  at 
The  opening  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  from  Taunton,  $18,295 ;  and  at  Worcester,  $9,099. 
the  eastern  portal  to  the  central  shaft  was  The  value  of  the  Worcester  property  i^  $004,- 
saccessfhlly  accomplished  on  the  12th  of  De-  929 ;  that  at  Taunton,  $276,963 ;  and  that  at 
cember.  There  still  remained  at  that  time  Northampton,  $882,656. 
8,125  feet  of  rock  to  penetrate  between  the  There  are  172  savings-banks  in  the  State, 
shaft  and  the  western  portal.  the  statistics  of  which  are  as  follows : 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  is  every    Nmnber  of  depwitorB 680,346 

w ay  satisfactory.     At  the  beginning  of  the    Amoont  of  deposits $184,797,818  92 

vAnr  hpf  frinHArl   Afihf   ttmnnnftsA   f  a  it9Q  A9Q  .     Number  of  depositfl  daring  the  year 702.188 

It^'  VI  ™?^^"   ^^^^  amountea  to  f  ^y,ez»,-     j^^^^^^  ^f  the  same T? $68,C84.1S9  79 

864.    The  changes  for  the  twelve  months  end-  Number  of  wlthdrawala  during  the  year.             889,883 

ing  January  1, 1873,  of  the  amounts  liquidated,    Amonnt  of  the  aame .148,896,674  16 

^^  ok/v«r »  ir^  \u^  aJii^^:.^^  a4^«4^»».««4. .  Numbcr  of  acconnta  opened  laat  year. . . .               148.61S 

are  Sbown  m  the  followmg  statement :  Nnmber  of  acconnta  cloned  kat  year 88.878 

v^^A^  Ti«K#  *9o  i»o  Ml  m     Amonnt  of  aorplna  on  hand |8,046,?47  «1 

Funded  Debt.... '^•^ViiJ.'Ak^'^^'^^  ^     Pabllcftinds..: 2rC98.497  £9 

State  War  Fnnd  loan •^'SJ'SS  S  Loans  on  public  ftinda l,6£0,tt'8  28 

Jnlon  Fond  loan  JS'SS  8S  Bank  stock 16,772,805  21 

State  Almjboiwe  loan. . . ....        100.000  00  Loang  on  bank  stock 11621,715  t6 

Loan  of  1861  (ftmdlng  debt).       100,000  00      „  ^^.  __  ^     Deposlta  In  banks  bearing  interest l,7£9,4{-6  79 

8.110,90000     Baflroad  bonds 4,602,667  24 

-,  ,  ,,  Z^ZZTTTin^    Loans  on  railroad  stock 646,020  C6 

Balance  remaining $26,614,164  00     invested  in  real  eeUte 1,968,485  80 

Added  during  the  year  on  account  of  the  Loans  on  mortgages  of  real  estate 80,684.246  17 

Troj  A  Oreenftela  Bailroad  and  Hoosac  Loans  to  counties,  cities,  and  towns 18,464,761  62 

Tonnelloan 1,178^640  00     Loans  on  personal  security 88,829,244  27 

Cash  on  hand 1,667,499  45 

Total $27,692,704  00  Aggregate  amount  of  ordinary  dividends.        0,622,775  £6 

With  these  changes,  the  eztstlnR  debt,  5*P*"*®*  ?' *Sf  l°*"i?i}S J« V.* aJ^?.i^ 

all  of  which  l»  fhnded,  may  &  thus  Average  of  ordinary  dividends 6A  per  cent. 

Railroad  icmxM $18,808,016  00  The  political  campaign  of  the  year  was  less 

War  loans i^SS'^  SS  exciting  in  Massachusetts  than  in  many  of  the 

Ordtoaiy  loans ^_870,owoo  ^^^^^  g^^^^^     ^^  ^^^  important  convention 

Funded  debt $27,608,704  00  was  that  of  the  supporters  of  female  suffrage. 

The  onlyunfyindedliahilities  remaining  con-  who  met  in  Boston,  on  the  Slst  of  January, 
sist  of  small  sums,  for  the  payment  of  which  and  set  forth  their  views,  after  much  lively 
the  Treasury  is  amply  provided,  and  there  re-  discussion,  in  the  following  resolutions : 
main  now  nofnnded  liabiliMesfor  the  payment  ^^  Booked,  That  we  demand  suffrage  for  woman 
of  which  the  State  has  not  provided  a  sinking  because  it  is  her  right,  and  because  its  exercise  is 
fund.  There  was  in  the  Treasury,  at  the  end  of  essential  to  the  progress  and  well-being  of  society. 
the  year,  about  $600,000.  The  ordinary  reve-  That,  as.neffro  suffrajre  was  a  political  necessity  m 
nii^a /u«  1 QTQ  «»r^<.f:v»«4.»;i  «♦  Ao  OAA  nAA  .««i,  1870,  so  is  woman  suffraee  a  moral  necessity  in  1872. 
nues  for  1873  are  estimated  at  $2  300,000,  mak-  ^  'sewhed,  That,  whffe  we  hail  as  an  indication 
mg  the  total  resources  $2,900,000,  while  the  ofpro/n-ess  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Wash- 
ordinary  expenses  are  set  down  at  $4,420,000.  bum,  that  women  be  allowed  to  vote  upon  the  sale 
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of  beer,  as  s  step  in  the  ri^ht  direction,  since  the  qu'irod  Btriotljrepubliosn  forms  of  government  in  tb« 

right  to  vote  on  one  question  implies  trie  right  to  States  resoaed  from  the  rebellion ;  has  recognized 

vote  on  all,  we  nevertheless  demand  suffrage  for  education  as  the  comer-stone  of  our  institutions  ; 

women  as  a  right,  to  be  f^elr  exercised  on  every  has  shown  its  interest  in  working-men  bj  destrovin^ 

question  of  public  interest,  and  not  as  a  favor,  to  be  slavery,  and  affirming  the  right  of  ever^r  man  to  him- 

accepted  with  limitations  to  suit  the  oonvenience  of  self,  and  to  the  legitimate  Iruits  of  his  labor :  has 

men.  placed  in  our  history  a  chapter  of  success  ana  re* 

8.  BeaoUedy  That  the  claim  of  the  recent  Bopubli-  nown  that  wins  the  admiration  of  a  (uvilized  world  ; 

can  State  Convention,  that  the  Bopublicon  party  of  and  we  now  enter  upon  a  national  campaign  to  sop- 

Massachusetts  **  is  mindful  of  its  obli^tlons  to  the  port  this  great  record  agiunst  all  opponents  of  u- 

loyal  women  of  America  for  their  patriotic  devotion  tionalprogreas,  peace,  humanity,  and  prosperity, 

to  the  cause  of  flreedom,"  finds  obvious  contradiction  8.  Jtisaoic^  That  we  congratulate  the  nation  that 

in  the  fact  that  the  loyal  women  of  this  Common-  in  this  great  work,  the  highest  civil  service  known 

wealth  are  still  consigned  to  the  political  status  of  among  men,  we  have  an  Administration  which  has 

paupers,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  criminals ;  and  also  in  developed  public  opinion  in  the  direction  of  honor, 

the  furtner  fact  that  the  women  of  America,  with  the  justice,  and  |>hilosophy — an  Administration  which 

consent  of  that  same  party,  are  still  held  in  political  has  brought  with  it  peace  and  a  wise  ai^ustment  of 

vassalaffc  to  the  very  rebels  whose  treasonable  pnx^  the  violent  political  controversies  which  preceded 

poses  tnev  so  heroically  aided  to  frustrate.  it ;  which  has  established  our  national  credit  ou  flim 

4.  Jieaolvedj  That  the  Democratic  party  of  Massa-  foundations ;  which  has  sought  wisely  and  firmly 

chusetts,  by  declsring,  in  State  Convention,  that  to  enforce  law  against  disoraer,  and  complete  the 

'^suffrage  is  a  right  ana  not  a  privilei^e,"  and  then  work  of  reconstruction  in  the  restored  States;  which 

refhsine  to  indorse  woman's  suffrage,  is  fklse  to  its  seeks  to  enforce  a  generous  and  humAue  policy  tow^ 

principles,  and  unworthy  of  the  support  of  the  people  ard  the  department  of  Indian  tribes ;  which  has  re* 

of  the  Commonwealth.  formed  the  abuses,  exposed  corruption,  punished 

6.  Setolved,  That  we  congratulate  the  Labor  Be-  offenders,  and  sought  to  improve  and  elevate  th« 

form  party  for  the  honorable  example  it  has  set  to  character  of  the  civil  service.  And  we.  moved  by  an 

the  otner  parties  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  recogniz-  earnest  appreciation  of  the  fidelity  ana  wise  patriot- 

ing  woman's  fiill  rights  of  citizenship,  and  in  do-  ism  of  President  Grant,  do  most  cordially  reoominend 

manding  equal  compensation  for  woman's  labor.  that  he  be  renominatea  and  reflected,  forasmiudi  as 

6.  JBetolved,  That  we  congratulate  Massachusetts  his  Administration  has  taught  the  American  people 

upon  the  honorable  record.oi  her  congressional  dele-  all  the  high  obligations  of  that  period  of  peace  which 

gation  this  winter — ^upon  Senator  Wilson's  bin  to  followed  a  war  Inspired  and  elevated  by  the  great 

enfranchise  woman  in  the  Territories ;  upon  Hon-  declarations  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 

orable  Geoi^  F.  Hoar's  bill  to  protect  the  rights  at  4,  Bttohed^  Thak  while  reoommending  strongly 

the  women  of  Utah  and  Wyoming ;  and  upon  Hon-  the  renomination  of  General  Grant  for  the  presiden- 


cordially  given  to  Governor  Campbell,  of  Wyoming,  lican  principles  in  which  Heniy  Wilson  has  always 

for  vetomg  the  bill  to  disfranchise  the  women  of  that  been  true  to  her  honor  and  to  the  best  sentiments  of 

Territory,  and  for  his  vindication  of  their  rights  in  her  people, 

his  recent  message.  a  *         i.             ^               x»      ^    xt 

8.  Besolvid,  That  we  call  upon  our  Legislature  to  ,  At  a  sabseqnent  convention  for  the  noonna- 
enact  a  law  conferring  suff'ra^e  upon  women  in  presi-  tion  of  State  offieers  the  following  ticket  was 
dentlal  and  municipal  elections;  also,  to  submit  an  agreed  npon:  For  Governor,  Willi^  B.  Wash- 

^7!?l'*j?^'^**?•*^®^^**•^^°\***?*'*''^''^**^^'*^^^^  l>ani;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Thomas  Talbot: 

Utioal  distmctions  on  aooonnt  of  sex,  fl^«J*«»—  ^^  q*.-*^  rki;-^-.  w«^^..  t.^^^. 

9.  Resolved,  That  so  long  as  one-hslf  of  our  clti-  Secretary  of  State,  Oliver  Warner;  Treasorer, 

zens  are  taxed  and  governed  without  consent,  every  Onarles  Adams,  Jr. ;  Auditor,  Charles  £ndi- 

voter  is  in  honor  bound  to  help  elect  the  friends,  and  cott ;  Attorney-General,  Charles  B.  Train. 

defeat  the  enemies,  of  impartial  suflfrago^  and  to  make  Conventions  of  the  Democrats  and  Liberal 

S\t^STo??l^  '^'''"^  *^* '^'^'^  P'^'^P^'  Republicans  were  held  at  Worcester  on  the 

of  his  pohtioal  action.  11th  of  September.    General  N.  P.  Banks  pn;- 

The  Republican  Convention  for  the  appoint-  sided  over  the  latter,  at  which  the  following 
ment  of  delegates  to  the  national  nommating  resolutions  were  adopted : 
body  was  held  at  Worcester  on  the  10th  of  l.  JSno^vsij  That  we  reeairl  the  platfbrm  adoptod 
April.  The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows :  by  the  Cincinnati  and  Baltimore  Conventions  as 
,_,__.  ,  ,  tnopoughly  Republican,  Democratic,  and  patriotic, 
1.  JCttolved,  That  we,  the  delegates  of  the  Republl-  and  the  fact  that,  in  its  full  recognition  of  the  equal- 
can  party  of  Massachusetts,  in  convention  assem-  itv  of  the  colored  race,  it  has  been  accepted  along 
bled,  congratulate  our  brethren  of  the  Common-  with  the  tried  and  true  candidates  by  on  overwhelm- 
wealth  on  the  national  recognition  of  those  great  ing  miyority  of  the  native  population  of  the  lately 
social  and  civil  rights  for  the  establishment  of  which  rebellious  States,  makes  it  a  treaty  of  pea«  whic^ 
the  Republican  party  was  organised,  and  for  which  it  if  ratified,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  election  of  the  can- 
has  contended  earnestly  through  all  the  trials  of  di dates,  will  forever  close  and  gloriow^ly  dose  tlie 
peace  and  war.  deplorable  wave  which  has  devastated  the  South 
^  2.  Retolved^  That  we  see  with  profound  satdsfao-  openly  or  covertly  for  the  last  twelve  years. 
tion  the  progress  of  the  American  Republic  on  that  2.  ^ewhed,  That  the  party  now  in  power  has  vio- 
path  which  leads  to  an  honorable  nationality,  guided  lated  its  pledge,  contained  in  the  inangnral  of  Ptcsi- 
by  the  Republican  party j  which  has  enforced  the  dent  Grant,  to  give  the  countiy  an  honest  carrener 
doctrine  of  equalitv  and  nght,  upon  which  our  Gov-  on  a  specie  basis :  it  has  robbed  the  people  an^ 
emmcnt  was  founded,  and  given  it  additional  guar-  wasted  the  public  domain  by  squandering  it  upon 
antees  in  the  national  Constitution ;  Iins  expunged  greedy  and  fraudulent  corporations.  It  has  intn>- 
oppression  from  the  statute-book ;  has  inspired  the  duced  into  the  Administration  the  ideas  and  practice 
people  with  a  high  and  holy  purpose  in  a  great  war :  of  personal  government  to  an  extent  without  pre- 
hoa  cherished  the  memory  of  patriotic  service  and  cedent  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  is  alike 
sacrifice ;  has  appealed  to  a  prosperous  and  honor-  mischievous  in  its  present  results  and  alaiming  in 
able  people  to  remember  their  obligations ;  has  re-  what  it  threatens  for  the  future.    And  that,  in  its 
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poKcy  toward  the  Soathern  section  of  the  country,  in  large,  Chester  W.  Chapin,  of  Sprisfffield,  and 

pl««  of  promoting  that  recon^^  j^ank  W.  Bird,  of  Walpole.    Tlie  foUowing 

obvious  duty,  it  nae  embittered  the  hostihty  be-  ««„^i„i.;^«  «,«„  «^^^*^;i    «^*s*'„5««  ♦v^  *s^i,^* 

tween  the  di*erent  daesee,  and  arrayed  the  white  resolution  waa  adopted,  ratifying  the  ticket, 

and  black  races  against  each  other  in  a  manner  that  after  which  the  two  conventions  QOited  in  the 

is  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  and.  worst  same  hall  for  Speech-making  and  congratola- 

of  all,  pernicious  to  the  welfare  of  the  colored  race,  tions : 

of  which  it  assumes  to  be  the  especial  protector.  z»     7    ^  m.  i.                      j  ^i          j«j  ^ 

5.  XetolvBd,  That  we  cordially  indorse  Horace  TtJvV?*^*'  ^*  commend  the  candidntes  pre- 
Greeley  andB.  Grata  Brown  as  eminently  flt  for  the  "?nted  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  two  Conven- 
posts  i^igned  them  by  the  two  great  National  Con-  ^^  *^"  ^»y  *°  *^  u\*^?Sf*-*'{  ^^"^  honest  voters 
ventions,  and  we  denounce  the  cSnstantly-reiterated  ^^.f^«  Commonwealth,  and  their  triumphant  election 
pretence  that  the  rights  of  the  frecdmen  wUl  be  less  ^^  "»«"™  *  discontinuance  of  the  trifling  legislation 
secure  under  their  administration-a  wanton  insult  and  corrupt  practices  which  have  made  odious  the 
to  the  intelligent  people  of  the  nation,  and  a  dls-  «"8tmg  Admimatration. 

honest  trick  to  retain  power  in  bad  hands  by  impos-  Jf  r.  Sumner,  who  was  out  of  the  country 

'^Vj^JjT^tlSei^C^ie.  Sumner, by  hU  ^^'^J  *«  nominatione  were  made,  declined  to 

efforts  to  secure  to  all  classes  perfect  equally  before  stand  as  cuiaiaate  for  tiovemor,  and  the  name 

the  law,  to  restore  an  honest  currency,  to  promote  of  F.  W.  Bird  was  substituted  on  the  ticket  by 

the  harmony  and  reconciliation  of  the  States,  and  the  State  Central  Committees. 

espedaUy  by  his  masterly  and  unanswerable  expos-  a  Labor  Reform  Convention  had  been  held 

ure  of  the  untrustworthmess  of  the  present  Adminis-  ^_  av^  01  «.♦  ^^  a  «.,.,«♦   «♦  "i7«„«. ;««!.««,   v^*  ;* 

tration,  has  won  a  new  and  transcendent  title  to  the  ^^  *^«  21st  of  August,  at  Frammgham,  butit 

veneration  and  gratitude  of  the  Commonwealth  and  ^^  decidea  to  make  no  nominations.      The 

the  country.  committee  appointed  to  drow  up  a  platform 

6.  JSetolted,  That  labor  is  the  creator  of  capital  of  principles  failed  to  agree,  and  two  reports 

lli^^^Jlt^ft  ^nA''til'[^}^J:^L^J^t  ^ere  made,  but  after  some  discussion  the  fol- 

private  possession  01  it,  ana  tnat  tne  possession  oii.       i^-r         li.*  jxj               v 

^pital,  aa  free  civilized  society  is  nec^isarilv  con-  lowing  brief  resolution  was  adopted  as  a  sub- 

strueted,  is  the  onlj  thing  besides  charity  which  can  Stltute  for  both  : 

^l^lt^l  l^®  necessity  of  excessive  labor.   Therefore,  Sttattd,  That  the  whole  power  and  strength  of 

all  that  the  State  can  do  to  allevUte  labor  unless  it  the  Labor  party  in  this  State  is  concentrated  In  the 

should  arbitrarily  attemnt  to  enforce  fhwity  at  the  gj^gie  issue  of'reducing  the  hours  of  labor  for  the 

expense  of  capital,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  ftctory  operatives,  and  that  we  will  not  vote  for  any 

nghts  of  property,  and  would  only  n^jure  the  laborer  member  of  the  Legislature  who  opposes  this  simple 
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me«is  of  education  and  has  the  benetft  bf  well  man-  ^eaolved,  That  we  demand  that  women  who  do 

S;^5^Ud'L"Si^  0I tss  u  hTi'/trb^  t  ui^i  -•««•'  »<^  ^«^^  -  <^--^  ^«  ^-^^^  ^- — 

duty  of  the  State.  The  convention  was  thinly  attended,  and 

6.  Benlved,  Tl»t  the  action  of  the  Grant  party  of  rather  inharmonious. 

this  Commonwealth  at  a  recent  Convention  in  declar-  *  *  ♦!,«  rvi^«4.;^«  ^«  ♦v^  a*\^  ^* -Kr^«/>^'k««  *"kA 

m^  for  a  prohibitory  liquor  law  affords  the  strongest  ,  ^^  *^®  election  on  the  4th  of  ITovember,  the 

evidence  of  its  corruption  and  hjrpocrisy  on  the  tem-  total  vote  cast  tor  presidential  electors  was 

perance  question,  when  we  consider  that,  having  for  192,782,  of  which  155.472  were  in  favor  of 

years  held  the  control  of  the  offices  of  this  Common-  Grant  and  "Wilson,  and  69,260  in  favor  of  Gree- 

wealth  and  had  in  change  the  execution  of  its  laws,  1           j  Brown,  making  the  majority  of  Grant 

they  have  failed  to  enforce  this  law,  excepting  in  ^/^^  irno^^  ^a  010      nrL^  ♦^♦oi  «^f2^  a>-  n^^ 

paitieuUr  localities  and  with  venal  disorimiAation.  ^^  Wilson  74,212,     The  tot^  ^<^\{o'  ^^v- 

7.  Boohed,  That  the  presence  of  laws  upon  the  ernor  was  198,526,  of  which  Washburn  re- 
statute-book  without  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  same,  ceived  188,900,  and  Bird  59,626 ;  mi\jority  for 
or  a  partial  or  corrupt  attempt  at  their  enforcement,  -Washburn,   74,274.      The   entire  Republican 

l:,flB^tot4iS<rd!frp:S 1 1«-:  J.U?o4  ftf te  «?ket  wae  chosen,  a^d  a  Ml  Eep^blican 
all  kwa  existing  of  this  character  should,  in  the  delegation  elected  to  Congress  from  the  eleven 
judgment  of  this  convention,  be  either  vigorously  districts.  The  State  Legislature  consists  of 
and  impartially  enforced  or  repealed.  89  Republicans  and  1  Democrat  in  the  Senate, 
In  the  Democratic  Convention  *Hhe  declara-  and  217  Republicans  and  28  Democrats  in  the 
tion  of  principles  framed  at  Cincinnati  and  House  of  Representatives.  In  December,  Hen- 
npproved  at  Baltimore "  was  "  adopted  by  the  ry  L.  Pierce,  Republican,  was  chosen  Mayor 
Demooracy  of  this  Commonwealth,'*  and  the  of  the  oity  of  Boston  by  a  minority  of  79  over 
party  wan  pledged  to  a  "  hearty  support  of  Wm.  Gaston,  the  Demooratio  candidate.  The 
the  candidates  there  nominated.'*  Conference  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Boston  consists  of  9 
committees  were  appointed  by  the  two  con-  Republicans  and  3  Democrats,  the  Common 
ventions  to  make  up  a  joint  ticket,  which  was  Council  of  88  Republicans  and  26  Democrats, 
adopted  and  was  as  follows :  For  Governor,  On  the  9th  and  10th  of  November  the  city 
Charles  Sumner,  of  Boston ;  for  Lieutenant-  of  Boston  was  visited  by  a  terrible  conflagra- 
Govemor,  George  W.  Steams,  of  Chicopee ;  tion,  which  swept  through  the  richest  business 
for  Secretary  of  State,  George  H.  Munroe,  of  quarter,  destroying  large  granite  stores  and 
Boston ;  for  Treasurer  and  Receiver  Genera],  warehouses,  and  vast  amounts  of  merchan- 
Levi  Haywood,  of  Gardner ;  for  Auditor,  P.  disc.  The  fire  broke  out  at  about  7  o'clock  in 
A.  Collins,  of  Boston  ;  for  Attorney-General,  the  evening  of  the  9th,  at  the  comer  of  Sum- 
Waldo  Cobum,  of  Dedham ;  for  electors  at  mer  and  Kingston  Streets,  and,  owing  to  the 
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delay  of  the  enrines,   consequent  npon  the  •hdl,  after  the  paTment  of  aaid  dividends,  be  di- 

prevalence  of  disease  imong  the  horses  of  the  ^^^^ tr''''^        "^                  expirauon  of  their 

fire  department,  gained  considerable  headway  ^  ^he  jjuarantee  capital  shall  he  applied  to  thepay- 

before  any  thing  was'  done  to  check  it.     It  ment  of  losses  only  when  the  other  caah  funds  na^ 

swept  to  the  north  nearly  to  State  Street,  heenexhauated;  and,  if  the  cniarantee  capital  shall 

layinff  in  ruins  most  of  the  district  bounded  J;  any  time  ho  reduoed.  it  shall  be  replaced  from  th« 

A«jri^j5  ill  iui«                                             a^^^ia  first  accumulation  of  the  reserve,  or  the  directors 

by  Summer,  Washmgton,  and  State  btreets,  niay  at  their  discretionreplacc  the  whole  or  any  part 

and  the  water-front.  The  area  burnt  over  was  of  it  by  assessments  upon  the  contingent  funds  in 

about  65  acres.    The  number  of  buildings  de-  the  possession  of  the  company  at  the  time  of  said 

stroyed  was  776,  of  which  709  were  of  brick  reduction. 

and  stone,  and  67  of  wood.    The  assessors'  Among  the  other  acts  was  one  authorizing 

valuation  of  these  buildings  was  $18,591,900,  the  city  of  Boston  to  issue  bonds  to  the  ex- 

and  it  was  estimated  that  it  would  cost  $18,-  tent  of  $20,000,000,  to  aid  the  owners    of 

000,000  to  replace  them.    The  amount  of  per-  bmd  in  the  burnt   ^strict  to  restore  their 

sonal  property  destroyed  was  about  $60,000,-  buildings  within  one  year  from  the  Ist  of 

000.     There  were  very  few  dwelling-houses  January,  1878.    The  bonds  run  fifteen  years;, 

burnt,  and  only  14  lives  lost,  7  being  those  of  and  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  in 

firemen.    The  only  important  public  buildings  gold  or  six  per  cent,  in  currency.    A  bill  was 

ixgured  were   the    old   post-office   on  State  also  passed  providing  for  a  commission  of 

Street,  and  the  new  unfinished  post-office  on  three  civil  engineers  to  be  appointed  by  the 

"Water  Street.  Governor,  to  report  a  comprehensive  system 

An  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  was  of  drainage  for  the  city  of  Boston  and  the 

called,  to  commence  on  the  19th  of  November,  surrounding  territory,  within  a  radius  of  ten 

to  devise  such  measures  of  relief  for  the  city  mUes,  the  expenses  to  be  borne  by  the  city. 

of  Boston  as  might   be  deemed  expedient.  A  Merchants^  Exchange,  with  a  capital  of 

Severed  insurance  companies  were  hopelessly  $2,000,000,  to  be  located  in  the  burnt  district, 

bankrupt,  while  others  were  forced  to  wind  up  was  incorporated,  and  the  Old  South  Ohnrch 

their  business,  and  a  demand  was  made  for  was  authorized  to  lease  its  building  to   the 

new  charters,  or  for  a  general  insurance  law.  United  States  Post-Office  Department,  with 

A  joint  committee  on  this  subject  was  ap-  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  pew-owners, 

pointed,  to  which  all  petitions  and  proposi-  The  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  came  to  a 

tions  were  referred.    The  result  was  a  general  close  on  the  18th  of  December, 

insurance  act,  which  passed  both  Houses  after  (<  The  World's  Peace  Jubilee  and  Interna- 

a  thorough  discussion.    It  authorizes  any  ten  tional  Musical  Festival "  commenced  in  Bos- 

or  more  residents  of  the  State  to  associate  ton  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  continued  until 

themselves  together,  by  an  agreement  in  writ-  the  4th  of  July,  under  the  direction  of  Pat- 

ing,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  busi-  rick  S.  Gilmore.    It   took  place  in  a  large 

ness  of  fire  or  marine  insurance.    The  capital  wooden  building  known  as  the  "  Coliseum," 

shall  not  be  less  than  $200,000.     After  the  located  near  the  intersection  of  the  Boston  & 

company  has  organized  in  pursuance  of  the  Albany  and  Boston  &  Providence  Railroads, 

written  agreement,  a  certificate  must  be  oh-  The  structure  was  550  feet  long  and  860  feet 

tained  from  the  In3urance  Commissioner,  set-  wide,  erected  without  mach  pretence  to  or- 

tlng  forth  the  names  of  the  parties,  the  amount  nainentation.    The  interior  was  divided  into 

of  capital,  articles  of  association,  etc.,  which  two  sections,  that  occupied  by  the  audience 

must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State.    Ko  being  800  feet  long,  and  that  devoted  to  the 

policy  can  be  issued  until  the  sum  of  $500,000  chorus  and  orchestra  being  240  feet  of  the 

sh^l  have  been  offered  and  subscribed  for  in-  length  of  the  building.    The  chorus  consisted 

surance,  and  entered  on  the  books  of  the  com-  of  20,000  voices,  and  the  orchestra  of  1,000 

pany.    The  payment  of  dividends  and  losses  instruments.    Besides  these,  several  musical 

is  regulated  by  the  following  section :  organizations  had  been  secured  by  Mr.  Gil- 

The  holders  of  stock  ia  mutual  compames  with  a  5Jore  from  Europe,  including  the  band  of  the 

guarantee  capital,  organized  under  the  provisions  of  Grenadier  Guards  from  London,  the  Kaiser 

this  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  net  semi-annual  divi-  Franz  Grenadier  Regiment  band  from  Berlin, 

dend  not  exceeding  4  per  cent,  on  their  respejstive  the  Garde  Repnblicaine  band  from  Paris,  and 

"pSttViSllS*tt%?rt"C/,i^^^^^^  the  Emperor  of  Germany;e  Cornet  Quartet 

fng  a  sum  suffloiont  to  reinsure  all  outstanding  risks.  *^ranz  Abt,  the  emment  German    composer, 

is  sufficient  firom  time  to  time  to  pay  the  same ;  and  was  present,  and  conducted  the  performance 

if  any  such  dividend  is  less  than  4  per  cent,  it  shall  of  several  of  his    own    songs,  and    Johann 

he  made  up  when  such  net  profit  becomes  sufficient  gtrauss,  of  Vienna,   appeared  each  day  Mid 

therefor.  _    _           _                           .       _            _ 

Three-fourths 
ment  of  said  dividends, 
the  expiration  of  the  po         , 

surcd,  and  the  remaining  one-fourth  shall  be  invest-  a  musical  festival  on  a  scale  hardly  equalled  in 

ed  and  be  a  reserve  for  the  security  of  the  insured :  modem  times 

but,  when  from  time  to  time  the  reserve  shall  exceed  .  ^^^.j.   ^  I^  .^^  y.A««.,«  ^f  i  qta  ^f  ♦k-^  ♦^♦^i 

6  percent,  on  the  amount  insured,  the  whole  of  said  Accordmg  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  total 

net  profit  in  excess  of  said  reserve  of  6  per  cent,  population  (1,160,666),  ten  years  old  and  over, 
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there  were  engaged  in  all  classes  of  occnpa-  were  other  than  private,  inolnding  186  circn- 

tions  679,844  persons,  of  whom  451,543  were  lating  libraries,  with  847,556  volumes, 

males  and  128,801  females.    There  were  en-  The  total  number  of  religious  organizations 

gaged  in  agriculture,  72,810,  including  72,756  was  1,848,  having  1,764  edifices,  with  882,317 

m^es  and  &4  females ;  in  professional  and  per-  sittings,  and  property  valued  at  $24,488,285. 

Bonal  services,  181,291,  including  75,917  males  The  leading  denominations  were  : 

and  55,374  females ;  in  trade  and  transporta-  

tion,  83,078,  including  81,077  males  and  2,001  denominations.            Qn^'^^o"'^     «^^- 

females;  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  Baptist S86          189,086 

™'»*^J°*?*™^._2»?'«'»«'^«i"^*°«^  SJ^J^itiikv;;;;;:::::::::::     m      26«;mS 


males  and  70,872  females.  Bpiecomti V.'.'.*.  lor  46!i45 

The  State  contained  1,736,221  acres  of  im-    MethodiBt..... Wji  mm 

proved  land,  706,714  of  woodland,  and  287,-  gXria?'!'^"':;::;;;:::::::::     iS       M 

348  of  other  unimproved  land.     The    cash    Univereaiint 97 86.C27 

value  of  &rms  was  $116,432,784,  of  farming  muw.         t^.*        *          ^  •  ^  «^^  ^^^^  :„ 

implemeota  and  machinery,  ^,000,879;  total  ,  ^h^  condition  of  pauperism  and  cnme  is 

mnonntofwagea  paid  dnrtag  the  y^,iclud-  ohown  by  the  Mowing  statistics : 

ing  vdue  of  board   $5,821,082;   total  (esti-  ^^j^^T^inniii^^-iipiiiitaibii  '"*"'"' 

mated)  value  of  all  farm  productions,  mclud-       the  year  ending  Jane  i,  laro 8,086 

incr  betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  $82,-    £o?So'  •n™^  •upport. •...•••••  j^u-  •  •^'^♦JSJ 

^Tva  "r''^*"*^"*  ""^  J     4     AnoA  OK^           A  Total  number  recefving  anpport,  June  1, 1870..         6,777 

192,878 ;  orchard-products,  $939,854 ;  produce         Native .7; ....... ./. 6,896 

of  market-gardens,  $1,980,281;   forest-prod-         Jf^^^^x *'^ 

nets,  $1,616,818;  value  of  home  manufeo-  rSreilS"::::::::!:::::::::::::::;::::::!:::      m 

tures,  $79,878 ;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  Number  of  persouB  coniicted'  daring  tbe  year.         1,698 

for  slaughter,  $4^324,658;    of   aU  Uve-atock,     Num^r^peraonB  in  prison,  Jane  l,lffrO 2,g6 

$17,049,228.  There  were  41,039  horses,  103  mite.\\*::::::::::::.v.v.;:;:;:::;:::;:::::     i;i62 

mules  and  asses,  114,771  milch-cows,  24^480         g<*lored 189 

working  -  oxen,  79,851  other   cattle,   78,560         *^**"^ ^'^^ 

sheep,  and  49,178  swine.  The  chief  produc-  MAURICE,  Rev.  John  Fbederiok  Denibon, 
tions  were :  17,674  hushels  of  ^ring,  and  17,-  »  popular  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
074  of  winter,  wheat,  239,237  of  rye,  1,397,-  and  author,  horn  ahout  1805 ;  died  in  London, 
807  of  Indian-corn,  797,664  of  oats,  183,071  April  1,  1872.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Unitarian 
of  harley,  58,040  of  buckwheat,  7,312,886  clergyman,  and  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
pounds  of  tobacco,  806,659  of  wool,  24,690  bridge,  at  an  early  age.  Here  he  formed  an 
bushels  of  peas  and  beans,  30,254,446  of  Irish,  intimacy  with  Jo^  Sterling,  afterward  distin- 
and  917  of  sweet,  potatoes,  10,966  gallons  of  guished  as  a  scholar  and  author,  and  the  mutual 
wine,  6,559,161  pounds  of  butter,  2,245,873  of  attachment  was  subsequently  strengthened  by 
cheese,  13,284,057  gallons  of  milk  sold,  597,-  their  marrying  two  sisters.  Not  being  able 
455  tons  of  hay,  252  bushels  of  clover-seed,  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Mr. 
464  of  grass-seed,  61,910  pounds  of  hops,  930  Maurice  did  not  obtain  a  Fellowship,  and  left 
of  flax,  390,800  pounds  of  maple-sugar,  2,826  Cambridge  before  going  up  for  his  degree,  but 
gallons  of  maple  molasses,  25,299  pounds  of  afterward  became  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
honey,  and  1,196  of  wax.  The  total  number  England,  and  entered  his  name  on  the  books 
of  manufacturing  establishments  was  13,212,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
nsxng  2,396  steam-engines  of  78,502  horse-  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1881.  He  was  appointed 
power,  and  8,157  water-wheels  of  105,854  Chaplain  and  Reader  at  Lincohi's  Inn,  and  be- 
borse-power,  and  employing  279,880  hands,  came  a  Theological  Professor  in  King^s  College, 
of  whom  179,032  were  males  above  sixteen,  86,-  London,  in  1846,  retired  from  the  latter  a  few 
229  females  above  15,  and  14,119  youth.  The  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  an  outcry  against 
total  amount  of  capital  invested  was  $281,677,-  his  religious  opinions  as  to  the  eternity  of 
862;  wages  paid  during  the  year,  $118,051,-  future  punishment,  and  became  incumbent  of 
886 ;  value  of  materials  consumed,  $334,413,-  St.  Peter's  Chapel,  Yere  Street,  Marylebone. 
982 ;  of  products,  $553,912,568.  Between  the  interval  of  leaving  Cambridge  and 
The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  peri-  visiting  Oxford,  he  was  for  a  short  period 
odicals  was  259,  having  an  aggregate  circula-  editor  of  the  Athenamm,  and  about  the  time 
tion  of  1,692,124^  and  issuing  annually  129,-  that  he  took  his  degree  he  wrote  a  novel  called 
691^66  copies.  There  were  21  daily,  with  a  "Eustace  Conway."  His  efforts,  in  connection 
circulation  of  231,625 ;  1  tri-weekly,  circula-  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  and  others, 
tion  800;  16  semi-weekly,  circulation  41,484;  toward  assisting  the  education  of  working- 
153    weekly,  circulation    899,465;    11  semi-  men,  are  well  known.    He  wrote  many  vol- 


were  8,169  libraries,  having  8,017,813  volumes,  ing,"  six  lectures,  published  in  1855 ;  and  "  The 
Of  these,  1,625,  with  1,007,204  volumes,  were  Religion  of  Rome,"  four  lectures,  delivered  in 
private,  and  1,544,  with  2,010,609  volumes,    1854,  at  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edin- 
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bargh.  His  volumes  of  sermons,  his  treatises  sitj  of  Genoa,  a  man  of  wealthy  and  gare  his 
on  philosophy,  and  his  leotnres,  hare  been  son  a  superior  edaoation,  intending  him  for  a 
widely  oircalated.  ^'What  is  Revelation?^'  literary  life.  Daring  his  stndent-life,  Italy  was 
appeared  in  1859;  '^  What  is  Revelation?  Se-  passing  through  a  period  of  severe  trial  and 
quel  to,"  in  1860;  ^*  Lectures  on  the  Apoo-  depression.  The  overthrow  of  Napoleon  I. 
alypse,  or  Book  of  Revelation,''  in  1861 ;  was  the  signal  for  the  revival  of  all  the  reao- 
^^  Claims  of  the  Bible  and  of  Science,"  in  1862 ;  tionary  measures  which,  during  his  sway,  had 
"  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven :  Lectures  been  kept  in  abeyance.  The  conquerors  made 
on  St.  Luke,"  in  1864 ;  ^^  Oonfliot  of  Good  and  haste  to  divide  the  spoils  among  themselves, 
Evil  in  our  Day,"  in  1865 ;  and  '*  The  Com-  and  Italy  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Austrian,  and 
mandments  as  Instruments  of  National  Re-  all  its  petty  states  were  under  Austrian  infla- 
form,"  in  1866.  He  was  elected  Professor  of  ence  and  direction.  In  1820  there  was  a  re- 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  0am-  volt  in  the  duchy  of  Genoa,  which  was 
bridge  in  October,  1866,  and  received  the  hon-  promptly  put  down  by  Austrian  bayonets; 
orary  degree  of  M.  A.,  March  28,  1867.  Prof,  and,  in  the  years  that  followed,  the  slightest 
Maurice  was  admirably  fitted  to  exert  an  in-  symptoms  of  sympathy  with  libend  opmions 
fluence  over  a  certain  order  of  minds.  His  were  crushed  out  with  the  iron  hand  of  des- 
broad  culture  and  enthusiasm  attracted  sohol-  potism.  Mazzini,  ardent,  susceptible  to  tbe 
arly  men ;  whUe  the  dreamy  mysticism  invest-  sorrows  or  oppressions  of  otfaera,  remarkable 
ing  both  his  thought  and  language  had  a  sin-  for  the  intensity  of  his  affections,  his  humaii- 
gcuar  charm  for  minds  which  would  have  been  ity,  his  firmness,  and  his  patriotism,  was  greatly 
repelled  by  dogmatic  teaching.  He  was  re-  moved  by  the  sad  conaition  of  his  country, 
liglous  and  earnest  in  his  way,  honoring  Chris-  and  though  his  father,  a  man  of  conservative 
tianity  as  a  religion  coming  from  God,  and  ready  habits,  did  not  sympathiee  with  his  sentiments, 
at  any  time  to  sacrifice  position  for  truth.  his  patriotic  enthn^asm  gained  such  absolute 

MAYO,  RioHABD  Southwell  Boubkb,  sixth  control  over  his  spirit  that  it  led  him  to  re- 
Earl  of,  E.  P.,  G.  M.,  G.  0.  S.  I.,  Yioeroy  and  nounoe  his  cherished  idea  of  a  life  of  literatore 
Governor-General  of  India,  bom  in  Dublin,  and  contemplative  study,  for  tiie  action  an<l 
February  21,  1822 ;  was  assassmated  by  a  Mo-  strife  of  the  political  arena.  His  first  step  in 
hammedan  TWahabee)  convict,  at  Port  Blair,  politics  was  to  contribute  to  a  small  advertis- 
Andaman  Islands,  February  8,  1872.  He  was  ing  sheet,  named  the  Indie(U&r&,  published  in 
descended  from^  an  ancient  Norman  family,  Genoa.  He  persuaded  the  publisher  to  admit 
the  first  elevation  to  the  peerage  being  in  advertisements  of  books,  accompanied  by  & 
1776.  Having  graduated  f^om  Trinity  Col-  few  lines,  to  describe  and  define  their  subject 
lege,  Dublin,  he  took  an  extensive  tour  in  the  The  paper  became  gradually  transformed  into 
North  of  Europe,  and  published  a  narrative  of  a  literary  journal,  in  which  liberal  principles 
his  observations  in  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  were  cautiously  but  effectivelv  inculcated  by 
18^.  He  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  dur-  Mazzini  and  his  associates.  The  Government, 
ing  each  of  the  Earl  of  Derby^s  administrations,  however,  suppressed  his  journal,  as  they  did 
with  whose  political  views  he  sympathized,  the  Suh  AlpinOj  to  which  he  had  contributed 
From  1847  to  1867  he  sat  in  Parliament,  first  his  first  essay  on  "  Dante's  Love  of  his  Conn- 
for  Eildare,  then  for  Coleraine,  and  finally  for  try,"  and  the  Antoloffia  of  Florence,  in  which 
Cookermouth.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  some  of  his  liberal  essays  had  been  published, 
Privy  Council  in  1852,  being  that  year  ap-  but  not  before  Mazzini  had  acquired  consider- 
pouited  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  County  Kildare.  able  literary  fame,  and  ^ven  a  powerfol  im- 
In  1867  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  on  pulse  to  the  national  cause, 
the  death  of  his  father,  as  sixth  earl,  and  took  The  t7a7*5oiuiri— -a  revolutionary  secret  so- 
hjs  seat  as  a  Conservative  peer  in  the  House  ciety^-at  this  time  was  permeating  Italy, 
of  Lords.  In  November,  1868,  he  was  ap-  Mazzini  did  not  fully  approve  of  its  rules  and 
pointed  by  Disraeli  (then  premier)  Viceroy  ceremonies,  but,  feeling  that  he  could  not 
of  India,  and  reached  Calcutta  in  the  follow-  then  found  an  association  himself^  he  resolved 
ing  February.  His  administration  was  an  ad-  to  join  it.  He  was  speedily  invested  with  a 
mirable  one,  his  executive  ability,  energy,  and  preponderating  influence  in  the  counsels  and 
purity  of  character,  rendering  him  a  model  missions  of  this  society,  and  of  course  became 
ruler.  He  undertook  a  tour  of  inspection  of  obnoxious  to  the  governments,  who  determined 
every  portion  of  the  vast  domain  over  which  to  entrap  him.  One  Oottin,  a  Piedmontese 
he  ruled,  to  correct  abuses,  and  perfect  the  spy  and  police  agent,  was  employed  for  tbis 
administration  of  justice,  and  had  reached  purpose,  and,  professing  to  be  fully  imbued 
Port  Blair,  Andaman  Islands,  a  convict  colo-  with  liberal  doctrines,  he  induced  Mazzini  to 
ny,  when  he  became  a  victim  to  the  fanatical  initiate  him  into  the  brotherhood  of  the  Oor- 
assassin.  honari^  and  immediately  betrayed  him,  and 

MAZZINI,  CriirstpPE,  an  Italian  reformer,  caused  his  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  six 
statesman,  and  revolutionist,  bom  in  Genoa,  months  in  the  fortress  of  Savona,  from  which 
June  28,  1808  (or,  according  to  some  authori-  he  was  only  liberated  on  condition  of  his  de- 
ties,  1806) ;  died  in  Pisa,  March  10, 1872.  His  parture  from  Italy.  It  was  while  thus  im- 
fkther  was  a  medical  professor  in  the  Univer-  prisoned  that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  the 
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"  Association  of  Tonng  Italy,"  La  Giotena  afterward  took  up  his  abode  at  Milan,  where 
Italia^  and  sought  to  surround  himself  with  he  opposed  the  fusion  of  Lombardy  with  Pied- 
men  as  ardent  and  resolnte  as  himself;  but,  mont  He  remained  at  Milan  until  the  ad- 
while  this  organization  was  republican  and  vance  of  the  Austrians  forced  him  to  take  ref- 
nnionist  to  the  core,  its  tendencies  were  more  uge  in  the  canton  of  Tioino,  in  Switzerland, 
humanitarian  and  uniTcrsal  than  those  of  car-  whence,  shortly  after  the  expedition  into  the 
bonarism.  Liberty,  equality,  and  humanity,  Yal  d*Intelvi,  he  was  again  expelled.  Borne 
were  its  watch woida ;  **  God  and  the  people  "  having  declared  itself  a  republic,  Mazzini  was 
its  motto;  white,  red,  and  green,  its  trioolored  elected  deputy  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
banner ;  education  and  insurrection  the  great  for  the  town  of  Leghorn,  where  he  landed, 
agenciea  of  its  operations;  assassination  was  and  was  reeeived  with  acclamations.  After 
prohibited  by  its  statutes,  and  the  symbolic  spending  some  time  at  Florence,  in  attempting 
dagger  of  the  (Jarb^fiaH  was  replaced  by  the  to  effect  the  fusion  of  Tuscany  and  Borne,  he 
emblems  of  a  book  and  the  cypress.  After  repaired  to  Bome,  and  from  that  moment  be- 
his  release  he  repaired  to  Lyons,  where  the  came  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Boman  Bepub- 
Italian  exiles  were  organizing  for  the  invaaion  lie,  having  been,  with  Armellini  and  Saffi,  ap- 
of  Savoy.  The  French  Government  suppressed  pointed.  March  80, 1649,  a  Triumvir,  and  re- 
tfais  movement  and  diapersed  ita  leaders,  and  ceived  with  his  colleagues  the  ftill  powers  of 
he  joined  republicans  who  repaired  to  Oorsiea,  the  young  state.  He  organized  an  army  of 
for  the  pnrpoae  of  sending  thence  arms  and  50,000  men,  cast  cannon,  and  prepared  in 
aasistance  to  the  insurrection  which  existed  in  every  way  to  govern  and  defend  the  republic, 
the  central  provinces  of  Italy.  He  returned  and  for  a  time  maintained  the  contest  against 
in  A  short  time  to  Marseilles,  and  gave  his  Creneral  Oudinot  and  his  army.  A  cessation 
whole  thought  and  effort  to  the  effective  or-  of  hostilities  having  been  agreed  upon,  he 
ganization  of  his  new  association,  establishing  protested  against  it,  and  resigned  his  post  of 
and  maintaining  a  periodical  to  which  he  gave  Triumvir.  Bather  than  execute  the  decree  of 
the  name  of  Ycung  Italy,  On  the  accession  the  Assembly,  he  left  Bome,  and  took  up  big 
of  Charles  Albert,  he  addressed  him  apub«>  residence  in  inland,  keeping  up  a  correspond - 
lio  letter  from  Marseilles,  wherein  he  urged  ence  with  the  Bepublican  party  in  Italy.  Af- 
the  King  to  ]flace  himself  at  the  head  of  the  ter  this  great  epoch  in  his  life,  Mazzini  con- 
liberal  movement.  He  prepared  also  at  Mar-  tinned  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Europe  by 
seilles  the  statutes  of  the  new  association,  do-  the  unceasing  efforts  he  made  in  behalf  of 
claring  that  **  Young  Italy  is  a  brotherhood  of  Italian  freedom.  He  jcaused  risings  in  Ittdy  in 
Italians  who  believe  in  a  law  of  progress  and  1853  and  1857,  but  at  length  he  saw,  in  1859, 
dnty,^' and  that  members  joined  it  ^*  in  the  firm  the  powerful  armies  of  France  and  Sardinia 
intent  of  consecrating  both  thought  and  action  accomplishing  the  first  part  of  the  work  of  his 
to  tbe  great  aim  of  reconstituting  Italy  as  one  life,  and  impelled  to  this  course  by  the  enthu- 
independent,  sovereign  nation  of  freedmen  and  siastic  and  irrepressible  ardor  which  he  had 
eqoaJs.^*  As  a  result  of  his  letter  to  the  King  inspired.  But,  though  a  great  advance  on 
of  Sardinia,  the  Sardinian  ambassador  made  the  divided  and  oppressed  Italy  which  had 
application  to  the  French  Government,  and  been  the  chief  sorrow  of  his  youth  and  man- 
he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  French  territory,  hood,  it  was  not  yet  the  Italy  for  which  he 
For  nearly  twelve  months  he  succeeded  in  had  long  labored  and  prayed.  His  dream  had 
evading  the  vigOanoe  of  the  police,  and  been  of  Italy,  a  noble,  united,  self-governed 
bronght  out  his  journal,  which  was  easily  dis-  republic,  and  he  was  not,  therefore,  heartily 
tributed  from  Marseilles  into  Italy,  and  went  in  accord  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  In 
to  Switzerland  for  the  purpose  of  <M^anizing  the  beginning  of  1864  an  attempt  was  made, 
the  expedition  into  Savoy  in  1888,  which  most  ui\}n6t]y  and  falsely,  to  implicate  him  in 
fiiiled^'throngh  the  treachery  of  Bamorino,  to  the  attempt  of  Orsini  and  others  to  assassi- 
whom  the  military  command  had  been  given,  nate  Napoleon  HI.  Mazzini  was  all  his  life 
Driven  out  of  Switzerland,  he  repaired  to  Lon-  long  a  conspirator  and  a  revolutionist,  but 
don  in  1887,  where  he  supported  himself  by  never  directly  or  indirectly  an  assassin.  Be- 
hia  pen,  and  established  a  school  and  a  jour-  fore  his  death,  the  evidence  was  complete  that 
nal,  called  the  Apostolato  PopolarSj  for  Italian  Orsini,  who  had  been  earlier  a  follower  of  Maz- 
working-men.  In  1844  his  name  was  bronght  zini,  acted  in  this  matter  in  absolute  opposition 
prominently  before  the  Englisli  public,  in  con-  to  his  instructions  and  commands.  In  1865 
sequence  of  the  disclosure  c^  a  practice  of  open-  Mazzini  was  elected  to  the  Italian  Parliament, 
inK  the  letters  of  refngees  in  the  London  post-  bnt  his  election  was  annulled.  In  1866,  while 
office  by  the  Government,  at  the  request  of  still  pursuing  his  labors,  thevictoryof  Sadowa 
foreign  ambassadors.  Much  excitement  was  insured  the  freedom  of  Venice ;  and  in  1870 
caused  by  this  act  of  the  Government,  and  it  the  Italian  army  entered  Bome,  and  the  unity 
called  forth  an  indignant  letter  from  Carlyle,  of  Italy  was  complete.  Mazzini,  true  to  his 
which  was  scathing  in  its  severity.  After  republican  faith,  labored  to  the  last  to  make 
the  French  Bevolution  in  February,  1846,  Italy  not  only  united,  but  republican. 
Mazzini  went  to  Paris,  to  concert  measures  He  had  returned  to  Italy  niter  the  surrender 
with  the  Bepnblican  party  there,  and  shortiy  of  Bome  to  the  Italian  King,  but  he  would  not 
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enter  Borne,  because,  owing  to  the  pact  en-  fight  Greneral  Meade  was  severely  wounded, 

tered  into  between  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  but  soon  recovered,  and,  in  September,  1862, 

Pope-King  of    Kome,  that  city,   which   he  took  command  of  a  division  in  Reynolds's 

loved  better  than  all  others,  could  not  be  ft^ee.  First  Army  Corps,  which  he  conducted  with 

He  resided  for  a  time  at  Genoa,  and  subse-  great    skill    and  bravery  during  the  Mary- 

quently  at  Pisa,  where  he  died.     His  best  land  campaign.    At  Antietam,  when  General 

eulogy  has  been  written  in  these  few  words  Hooker  was  wounded,   General  Meade  was 

by  Oarlyle :    **  A  man  of  genius  and  virtue,  placed  in  command  of  the  corps,  and  fought 

a  man  of  sterling  veracity,  humanity,  and  no-  bravely  the  remainder  of  the  day,  receiving  a 

blends  of  mind,  one  of  those  rare  men,  nu-  slight  wound,  and  having  two  horses  kiUed 

merable,  unfortunately,  but,  as  units  in  this  under  him.    He  received  the  appointment  of 

world,  who  are  worthy  to  be  called  martyr  m<^or-general  of  volunteers  on  the  29th  of 

souls,  who,  in  silence,  piously  in  their  daUy  Ifovember,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 

life,  understand  and  practise  what  is  meant  Fredericksburg   (December,   1862),  and   dia- 

by  that.'*     Mazzini's  principal  works  were:  played  courage  and  coolness  during  the  engage- 

"  Italy,  Austria,  and  the  Pope,''  published  in  ment.    During  the  same  month  he  was  placed 

England  in  1845;  *' Royalty  and  Republican-  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  which,  after 

ism  in  Italy,"  in  1850 ;  '^  Italian  Question  and  being  engaged  throughout  the  battle  of  Chan- 

the  Republicans,"  in  1861 ;  *'  Duties  of  Man,"  cellorsville,  covered  the  retreat  of  the  beaten 

in  1862;  "Life  and  Writings,"  in  1864:-' 66;  army,  and  guarded  the  crossings   until  the 

and  "  Address  to  Pope  Pius  IX.,"  in  1865.  whole  body  was  safely  over  the  river. 

MEADE,  Geobge  Gobdok,  Mtgor-General  In  June,  1868,  when  Lee  was  advancing  up 
U.  S.  A.,  LL.  D.,  bom  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  during;  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  to  invade  Maryland 
the  consulship  of  his  father,  Richard  W.  and  Pennsylvania,  General  Meade  was sudden- 
Meade,  in  1815 ;  died  at  his  residence  in  Phila-  ly  and  unexpectedly  called  to  succeed  General 
delphia,  November  6, 1872.  At  an  early  age  Hooker  in  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
he  was  sent  to  the  boys'  school  in  Washington^  Potomac,  numbering  100,000  men.  He  ad- 
D.  C,  at  that  time  kept  by  the  present  Chief-  vanced  through  Maryland,  on  parallel  lines 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  with  Lee's  army,  which  finally,  marching  ea^t- 
Mr.  Chase.  Subsequently,  he  attended  the  ward,  struck  (July  1st)  the  head  of  Meade's  col- 
Military  Academy  near  Philadelphia,  and,  in  umn,  under  General  Reyiiolda,  near  Gettjs- 
1831,  entered*  the  Academy  at  West  Point,  burg.  The  fight  for  position  which  occurred, 
whence  he  graduated,  i^  1835,  as  l)revet  sec-  and  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
ond-lieutenant  of  the  Third  Artillery.  The  Reynolds,  and  the  retirement  of  his  coIqidd 
same  year  he  was  made  second-lieutenant,  and  through  Gettysburg  to  a  strong  position  south 
served  in  Florida,  in  the  Seminole  War.  The  of  the  town,  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  first 
state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  resign  his  day's  fight  of  the  great  battle  which  ensued  at 
commission  in  1836,  and  he  became  a  civil  en-  Gettysburg.  The  whole  army  advanced  to 
gineer ;  but,  in  1842,  he  again  entered  the  ar-  this  position  during  the  night,  and  the  neit 
my,  as  second-lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  Topo-  day  Sickles's  corps  went  into  action,  aud  was 
graphical  Fngineers,  and  in  that  capacity  served  driven  back,  the  day  closing  with  a  slight  ad- 
m  t^e  Mexican  War.  During  this  campaign  he  vantage  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates.  The 
was  attached  to  the  staff  of  General  Taylor,  third  day  opened  with  an  advance  of  the  Union 
and  afterward  to  that  of  General  Scott,  distin-  right  under  Slocum,  who  retook  gronnd  he 
guishing  himself  at  Palo  Alto  and  Monterey,  had  lost,  and  rested  upon  it.  Soon  after,  the 
and  receiving,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  Confederate  artillery  opened,  and  ploughed 
gallantry,  a  brevet  of  first-lieutenant,  dated  the  Union  lines  for  two  hours,  when  the  great 
September  28,  1846,  and,  also,  upon  his  return  Confederate  column  of  assault,  emergmg  from 
to  Philadelphia,  a  splendid  sword  from  his  behind  the  batteries,  pressed  swifUy  toward 
townsmen.  During  the  interval  between  the  the  Union  lines,  and  was  repulsed  with  great 
Mexican  War  and  the  Civil  War,  having  been  slaughter.  This  reverse  decided  the  day,  and, 
promoted  to  a  full  first-lieutenancy  in  August,  when  the  Confederates  regained  their  Iine«, 
1851,  and  to  a  captaincy  of  engineers  in  May,  the  battle  had  been  won  by  the  Union  forces. 
1855,  he  was  engaged  in  the  particular  duties  General  Meade,  who  displayed  masterly  ability 
of  his  department,  more  especially  in  the  sur-  throughout  the  engagement,  reported  his  loss 
vey  of  the  Northern  lakes ;  but,  upon  the  call  in  these  three  bloody  days  at  2,884  killed,  13,- 
of  the  Government  for  men,  in  1861,  he  was  709  wounded,  and  6,648  missing.  He  took 
ordered  to  report  at  Washington,  and,  upon  18,621  prisoners  and  24,978  small-arms.  Lee 
the  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve  promptly  retreated,  before  the  detachments 
Corps,  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  volun-  sent  by  Meade  in  jmrsuit  could  arrest  his  prog- 
teers,  and  assigned  the  command  of  the  Second  ress.  About  the  18th  of  July  he  moved  his 
Brigade,  with  General  McCall  as  division-gen-  army  across  the  Potomac  into  Virginia,  where 
oral,  his  commission  dating  August  81,  1861.  he  had  several  skirmishes  with  the  enemy  in 
Subsequently,  this  corps  was  joined  to  the  October  and  November,  1863.  He  was  second 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  took  part  in  the  ad-  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  its 
vance  on  Richmond.    During  the  seven  days'  operations  against  Richmond  in  1864.    The 
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BTmj  of  which  he  had  immediate  command  HERLE-I>'AUBIGN£,  Jean  Henbi,  D.  D., 
fought  great  battles  at  the  Wilderness,  Spottsyl-  a  clergyman  of  the  Beformed  Church  of 
vania  Co  art-House,  and  Cold  Harbor,  and  was  France,  aud  historian  of  the  Reformation, 
employed  many  months  in  the  siege  of  Peters-  born  at  Eauz  Yives,  on  the  left  bank  of  Lake 
burg.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1862,  General  Leman,  in  the  canton  of  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
Meade  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mcgor  of  August  16,  1794;  died  in  Geneva,  October  21, 
engineers  in  the  regular  army,  and  on  the  3d  1872.  He  was  descended,  on  both  his  father's 
of  July,  1868,  was  advanced,  by  the  several  and  mother's  side,  from  distinguished  Huguc- 
^ades  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel,  to  the  nets,  Matthew  Merle,  a  distinguished  general, 
brigadier-generalship  in  the  regular  army,  of  the  times  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  beiivg  one 
During  the  session  of  1863-'64  he  received  the  of  his  ancestors,  and  Theodore  Agrippa  D'Au- 
thanks  of  Congress,  and  was  on  the  1st  of  Feb-  bign6,  wit,  scholar,  poet,  soldier,  and  histo- 
ruary,  1865,  promoted  a  m^or-general  in  the  rian,  another.  He  received  his  academic  edu- 
regular  army,  his  commission  dating  from  An-  cation,  and  commenced  his  studies  for  the 
gust  18,  1864.  In  the  reconstruction  of  the  ministry,  in  Geneva,  and  afterward  went  to 
zuilitary  divisions  after  the  war.  General  the  University  of  Berlin,  w^here  he  attended 
Meade  was  given  the  command  of  the  Division  the  lectures  of  Neander.  It  was  while  a  stu- 
of  the  Atlantic,  with  headquarters  at  Philadel-  dent  in  that  university,  and  on  a  casual  visit 
phia,  where  he  resided  in  the  house  presented  to  the  Castle  of  Wartburg,  that  he  first  con- 
to  his  wife  by  his  fellow-citizens,  in  grateful  ceived  the  idea  of  writing  the  history  of  the 
recognition  of  his  eminent  services.  His  reo-  Reformation.  He  was  ordained  in  1817,  and 
ord  is  an  illustrious  one.  He  was  a  brilliant  settled  in  Hamburg,  as  the  pastor  of  the  Frepch 
Boldier,  a  true  patriot,  an  earnest  Christian,  Calvinist  Church  in  that  city.  In  1828  Merle- 
ever  striving  rather  to  be  faithful  in  the  dis-  D'Aubign6  removed  to  Brussels,  where,  for 
charge  of  his  duty  than  to  win  to  himself  daz-  seven  years,  he  officiated  as  the  pastor  of  the 
zling  honors.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  chief  Protestant  church,  and  became  at  once 
fellow-citizens,  and  the  funeral  honors  paid  to  the  court  preacher,  and  the  personal  friend,  of 
Ms  remains  were  only  exceeded  in  their  sad  *the  late  King  of  Holland,  then,  as  King  of  the 
magnificence  by  those  bestowed  upon  Presi-  United  Netherlands,  a  frequent  resident  at  the 
dent  Lincoln.  'Flemish  capital.  Upon  the  separation  of  Bel- 
M£HEM£T,  Djemel  Pacha,  a  Turkish  diplo-  gium  from  the  crown  of  the  house  of  Orange, 
inatist,  born  in  Constantinople  in  1828 ;  died  Merle-D^Aubign^  returned  to  his  native  conn- 
on  a  railway  train,  while  on  a  journey  from  try,  and  accepted  the  chair  of  Ecclesiastical 
Paris  to  Lemberg,  Austria,  September  28, 1872.  History  in  a  college  founded  by  the  Evangeli- 
He  was  the  oldest  son  of  the  lateHeschid  Pacha,  cal  Society  of  Geneva,  together  with  the  gen-, 
and  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  accompanied  eral  direction  of  the  institution.  This  position 
Lis  father  on  one  of  his  missions  to  Pans,  and  enabled  him  to  prosecute,  with  renewed  energy, 
subsequently  to  London,  remaining  in  Western  the  ^^  great  work  "  of  his  life,  and  in  1885  he 
Europe  till  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  gave  to  the  public  the  first  volume  of  the 
and  acquiring  his  education  there.  When  his  ^^  History  of  the  Eeformation  in  the  Sixteenth 
father  was  called  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af-  Century."  The  translation  of  this  work  into 
fairs  and  the  office  of  Grand-Yizier,  he  received  English,  and  its  publication  in  Great  Britain 
an  appointment  in  the  Bureau  of  Protocols,  and  this  country,  soon  followed.  The  history. 
Shortly  afterward  he  married  the  sister  of  Me-  from  his  dramatic  mode  of  presentation,  has 
hemed  Ali  Pacha,  brother-in-law  of  the  Sultan,  all  iho  charm  of  romance.  More  than  two 
and  in  1849  was  attached  to  the  Imperial  Pal-  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  translation 
ace  as  secretary  of  the  Sultan.  This  position  were  sold  in  Great  Britain,  and  more  than 
he  retained  until  February,  1866,  when  he  was  twice  that  number,  in  various  forms,  in  the 
sent  to  represent  the  Porte  at  Paris.  In  the  United  States.  Bnt,  while  this  work  occupied 
following  year  he  assisted  Ali  Pacha  as  second  the  best  part  of  thirty  years  of  his  life,  he  was 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Paris  Congress.  Sub-  never  negligent  of  his  duties  as  professor  and 
sequently  he  was  made  ambassador  to  Turin,  director  of  the  theological  seminary.  No  abler 
On  August  8,  1861,  he  was  made  Chancellor  instructor  has  ever  been  connected  with  that 
of  the  Divan,  and  charged  temporarily  with  institution.  He  was  not  an  extremist  in  his 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  October,  theological  views,  although  firm  and  decided 
1862,  he  was  again  sent  as  ambassador  to  in  adhering  to  and  advocating  the  strong  doc- 
Paris,  and  about  the  same  time,  upon  the  trines  of  the  Beformation.  In  addition  to  his 
death  of  his  father,  he  received  the  title  of  history  of  the  Reformation,  he  wrote  another 
pacha,  and  subsequently  he  was  made  muchir^  series  of  volumes,  on  the  Eeformation  in  the 
or  marshal.  He  was  afterward  recalled  from  time  of  Calvin,  especially  as  connected  with 
this  post,  but  was  again  returned  in  December,  the  life  and  work  of  this  reformer,  having  a 
1868,  and  retained  this  position  until  his  death,  more  limited  range,  but  entering  more  minute- 
He  had  been  decorated  with  the  Imperial  order  ly  into  the  subject,  and  having  the  grand  char- 
of  the  Medjidi^,  had  received  the  Grand  Cross  acteristics  of  the  author's  style.  This  work, 
of  the  order  of  Saints  Maurice  and  Lazarus  of  which  also  extended  to  five  volumes,  was  not 
Sardinia,  tnd  of  the  Iron  Crown  of  Austria.  completed  when  the  author  ceased  his  labors. 
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Ho  wafl  also  the  author  of  "The  Protector;  enlphateand  hydrochlario  acid  to  the  sea-water, to 

well ; "  "  Three  Centuries  of  Scottish  Struggle ;  coiriponduv  expenmenU  were  made,  in  the  same 

or,  Two  Kingdoms  and  Two  Kings;"   ^'Tbe  yeeselB  and  with  the  same  reagento,  upon  simple 

Character  of  the  Reformer  and  the  Reformat  water,  and  upon  water  containing  chloride  of  sodium 

tion  of  Geneva."     He  published  also,  in  1848,  »n<i  alkali  sulphates  in  solution,  but  the  iihns  ob- 

,   .         ..             ^      4.    If  v.'^       1  j.^ ^^l  tained.  when  treated  as  descnbed,  never  eavo  the 

an  mterestmg  account  of  his  peraonal  travels  2-  ,,^^  coloration  with  solution  of  stanno^  cWo- 

under  the  title  of     Germany,  Scotland,  and  nj'e,    xhe  chlorine  solution  off  the  sea-water  films 

England ;  or,  the  Recollections  of  a  Swiss  Min-  may  be  dried  up  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  predpi- 

ister,"  together  with  a  number   of  sermons,  tated  lead,  and  gold  beads  obtained  by  cupellation, 

addresses,  and  special  papers,  the  latter  having  after  fdsing  the  lead  hito  a  button  ^^^"^^^^ 

7^           .^  •     n  *^        i.  -u  *^V  x^  4.1.^  «^-:^,ii^-i  for  this  experiment,  at  least  half  a  litre  of  sesrwiter 

been  principally  contribute  to  the  periodical  should  be  taken,  and  even  then  the  bead  obtained  it 

known  as  the  Arehivea  du  Chruttantime,    His  not  pondefable. 

personal  influence  at  Geneva  was  very  great,  ^  ^     .      ^     ^  , ,     ^,     x  ir  if 

as  it  was  wherever  his  name  and  his  writings  -4«ay  of  PymteBfor  Oold.—UT.J.  M.  Mer- 

were  known.  ^^"^  describes  in  the  American  Chemut  hu 

metals/  QoU  in  Sea-  TTaten— Mr,  E.  Son-  method  of   assaying  pyrites  for  gold.     He 

stadt  recounts  m  the  London  Chemical  New  his  takes  1  lb.  or  even  18  oz.  of  fine,  smooth  dus^ 

long-continued  endeavors  to  detect  the  presence  ^^^  mixes  it  with  8  oz.  of  finely-pul  verized  and 

of  gold  in  sea-water,  and  separate  it.     All  his  sifted  pyrites ;  the  whole  is  then  resifted,  and 

methods  were  applied  directly  to  the   sea-  ¥^^  i^^o  a  Hessian  crucible,  which  should  be 

water,  and  not  to  the  residue  left  on  evapora-  about  one-third  filled  with  the  mixture.    The 

tion.    The  water  tested  by  him  was  obtained  crucible  is  then  exposed  to  a  common  fire  of 

at  diflferent  times  from  different  parts  of  Ram-  liard  coal,  and,  during  the  first  half-hour,  the 

sey  Bay,  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  results  in  all  the  contents  are  stirred  once  or  twice ;  and,  as  the 

oases  were  in  entire  accordance.    The  proper-  fire  grows   brighter  and  carbonic-acid  gas  is 

tion  of  gold  in  sea- water  (containing  less  than  evolved,  the  mixture  should  be  stirred  eveiy 

a  grain  in  a  ton)  is  much  too  small  to  admit  five  or  ten  minutes.    The  author  continues: 

of  separation  or  even  detection  by  the  ordinary  On  Btiiring  daring  this  time,  the  iron  rod  secmi  to 

means ;  and  there  is  another  difficulty  men- .  meet  with  but  little  resiBtaoce  fh>m  the  light  mass ; 

tioned  by  Mr.  Sonstadt,  namely,  the  continu-  but,  at  the  end  of  about  one  and  a  half  hour,  the 

ou,  ^solution  of  the  gold  afterit  ha,  been  se^  V=^L^,  'S^^^tT^  "^-^."^ 

arated  m  the  metallic  state.    The  first  method  f^^^  ^  ^eep  it  stirred.    Jt  must  be  stirred  well  «nd 

he  describes  is  on  some  accounts  the  best,  as  it  vigorously,  however,  for  about  half  an  hour,  not 

can  be  practised  on  so  small  a  quantity  of  leaving  it  unstirred  for  more  than  a  minute,  other- 

'water  as  160  or  200  o.  c.  wise  the  mass  will  fuse  or  cake,  and  the  assay  wiU 

be  almost  mevitably  rumed. 

Two  or  three  decigrammes  of  pure  ferrous  sul-  When  a  sample  taken  out  in  an  iron  spoon  nves 

phate  are  dissolved  in  the  water,  wnioh  is  acidulated  ofT  no  smell  of  sulphur,  the  entire  contents  of  the 

oy  two  or  three  drops  of  hydrochloric  aoid.    The  crucible  must  be  turned  into  a  stoneware  pot  or  a 

solution  is  heated  in  a  ehemieaUv  cUan  and  well*  wooden   bucket  half  filled  with   water,  and  well 

glazed  porcelain  dish,  over  a  small  flame,  so  man-  stirred.    When  the  powder-— which  should  be  uni- 

a^ed  that  the  flame  may  touch  the  under  part  of  the  form  and  free  from  lumps  or  fused  pieces — ^hos  set- 

dish  without  causing  ebullition.    Under  these  cif-  tied,  the  water  must  be  poured  off,  the  wet  mass  al- 

cnmstanoes,  a  lustrous  film  of  ferrio  oxide  forms  m  lowed  to  drain,  and  then  transferred  to  a  laive  earth- 

the  dish,  commenoinff  from   the  portion  directly  en  bowl  or  porcelain  mortar.    Here  it  is  to  be  amal- 

heated  by  the  flame.   The  heat  is  continued,  without  ffamated  with  about  2  02.  of  mercury,  to  which  a  Ut^ 

boiling,  until  the  sea-water  is  evaporated  to  about  tie  bit  of  sodium  amalgun  Itas  been  added.    The 

half,  or  so  lonj^  as  the  film  increases  in  extent  and  in  amalgamation,  as  well  as  the  stirring  in  the  Are,  is  a 

lustre.    The  liquid  is  then  poured  off,  the  stronsly-  tedious  process,  and  one  which  1  prefer  to  do  br 

adherent  fllm  is  rinsed  with  a  little  water,  and  tnen  proxy.    It  does  not  consist  in  merely  grinding  with 

about  60  c.  c.  of  stroug  chlorine-water  is  allowed  to  a  pestle  the  mercury  in  amone  the  particles  of  the 

stand  in  the  dish  for  an  hour  or  two,  after  which  it  roasted  ore,  but  this  ore  itself  must  be  flroond  in 

is  slowly  evaporated  down  (over  the  fllm)  to  a  few  contact  with  the  mercury,  until  the  partioies  are  so 

drops,  a  drop  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  being  added  flne  that  they  will  float  suspended  in  water  for  aev- 

toward  the  end  of  the  evaporation.     The  lionid,  era!  seconds.     At  the  end  of,  say,  ten  minutes' 

which  should  be  nearly  colorless,  is  then  ponrea  in-  thorough  grinding,  the  contents  of  tne  bowl  are  to 

to  a  test-glass,  containing  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  be  brouffht  into  one  mass  in  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 

stannous  chloride,  when,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  sel,  the  dowI  then  sunk  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  die 

liquid  takes  a  bluish  or  purplish  tint,  which  may  he  contents  "  washed  down" — an  operation  not  easily 

exactly  matched  bv  a  drop  or  two  of  a  suitably  dllut-  described,  but  familiar  enough  to  every  old  Califor- 

ed  solution  of  gold  added  to  a  corresponding  portion  nian.  It  oonsiiits  essentially  in  shaking  the  bowl  half 

of  tin-salt  in  another  glass.    The  reaction  may,  of  AiU  of  ore  and  water  in  such  a  way  that  the  nereuyt 

course,  be  made  more  striking  by  taking  for  the  ex-  gold  partioles,  and  ungrouod  ore,  sink  to  the  botr 

periment  a  larirer  quantity  of  soa-water,  although  the  torn,  while  the  light  and  flnely-ground  ore  is  floated 

reaction  obtainable  from  the  quantity  indicated  is  off  into  the  tub.     The  ore  remaining  is  regrouod 

quite  dofinlte.     I  have  repeated  this  experiment  and  re  washed,  and  these  processes  are  repeated  tiU 

many  times,  upon  different  specimens  of  soa-water,  nothing  but  tne  mereurv  remains  in  the  oottom  of 

and  always  with  the  same  result  when  Vkfil^n  was  ob-  the  bowl  or  mortar.     This  mercury  ^  then  dried 

t  lined  on  evaporation.     But  the  formation  of  this  with  fllter-paper,  and  heated  in  a  porcelain  capsule, 

fllm  depends  upon  the  iron  being  in  a  particular  de-  over  a  Bunsen  flame,  very  gently,  until  it  i^  sub- 

gree  of  oxidation,  and  I  have  sometimes  failed  to  limed,  and  the  gold  remains  befiind.    The  film  of 

obtain  it.    The  best  way  is,  after  adding  the  ferrous  gold  may  then  be  soraped  up  and  melted,  with  a  lit- 
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tie  Bodifi  boiyto  and  potasuc  nitrate,  in  the  Teiy    their  diameter  is  only  yy^th  of  an  inch,  and 


will  be  obtained.  finer  still.    Sometimes  these  filaments  will  end 

This  method— which  I  have  subjected  to  a  moat  in  crystalline  knobs,  or  crystals  of  silyer  will 

thorough  taial.  my  experiments  having  been  made  fonn  npon  them,  as  is  not  unfreqnently  the 

t^X^Zi'Sr^t^^rnr^^ h^n  ^i^mm^^o^c^l^e^^  Attempt. to 
the  one  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  tedioua,  prepare  them  by  means  of  other  substances 
laborious,  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  uncertain,  than  suboxide  of  copper  had  not  proved  sue- 
Some  analysts  fail  with  it  altogether,  while  none  who  cesafnl ;  but,  as  that  substance  is  by  nb  means 
havered  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  get  closely-agreeing  ^  pare  mineral,  it  was  thought  that  their  for- 

'Xt,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  certain  that  this  ^^^^"^  ™^^*  J"^]^  generally  from  its  action 
method  will  indicate  the  presence  of  gold,  and  will  on  silver  salts  m  solution, 
bring  out  the  gold  in  a  weighable  form  from  pyritio  77is  Copper  Frocesi  at  Agordo.-^The  copper- 
ores,  where  the  assay  by  smelting  will  not  show  a  ore  at  Agordo  is  obtained  from  an  irregular 
remote  trace  of  the  predous  metal ;  and  that  whero  ^^posit  of  iron  pyrites  lying  in  black,  argilla- 
the  fire  assay  shows  a  certain  percentage  this  will  ^^*'  ^^i,:^*  oCu^  «^  ^i.  j  ^»  '  r^X^ 
invariably  bring  out  a  Urger  amount.  1  have  ob-  ^^^^  schist  The  present  production  of  the 
tfiined  large  returns  by  this  amalgamation  method  mines  is  about  20,000  tons  a  year,  at  which 
from  iron  pyritio  ores,  which  have  been  repeatedly  rate,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  hold  out  160 
assayed  in  the  ordinaiy  way  by  chemists  of  great  years.  About  one-third  of  the  ore  is  worth- 
eminence,  with  uniformly  negative  results.  f^  ^^  ^^e  rest  carries  from  two  to  four  per 

Fusion  of  Metallic  Arsenic, — Mr.  J.  W.  Mai-  cent,  of  copper.  Mr.  John  E.  Church  gives 
lett  fuses  metallic  arsenic  by  placing  the  crude  an  aooount  of  the  mode  of  treatment  in  the 
metal,  in  the  form  of  small  fragments  and  Meehanic9^  Magazine :  '^  The  ore  is  roasted  in 
coarse  powder,  in  a  thick  barometer  tube  of  heaps  containing  250  to  800  tons,  the  temper- 
soft  glass  and  small  bore,  well  sealed  at  both  ature  being  kept  very  low,  and  after  six  to 
end?,  and  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  wrought-iron  nine  months,  when  the  pile  was  opened,  a  ker- 
gas-tube,  closed  at  each  end  by  an  iron  screw-  nel  of  unroasted  ore  was  found  in  each  lump, 
cap.  The  space  between  the  tubes  is  filled  In  this  kernel  is  concentrated  most  of  the  cop- 
with  sand,  well  shaken  down,  and  the  whole  per  which  in  the  beginning  had  been  distributed 
heated  to  redness  by  a  charcoal-fire.  Arsenic  throughout  the  lump.  A  transmission  of  solid 
thus  treated  was  found,  on  cooling,  to  have  matter  so  remarkable  as  this,  illustrating  the 
fused  into  a  perfectly  compact  crystiuline  mass,  operations  by  which  metallic  matter  may  be 
moulded  to  the  shape  of  the  tube,  of  steel-gray  concentrated  in  veins  by  mundane  fires,  could 
color  and  brilliant  lustre,  of  sp.  gr.  =  5.709  at  not  fail  to  attract  attention,  and  nearly  all 
19^  0.  It  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  CO-  writers  on  the  metallurgy  of  copper,  and  pro- 
hesive  strength  as  compared  with  common  sub-  cesses  of  roasting,  have  discussed  it.  These 
limed  arsenic,  and  even  seemed  to  exhibit  faint  kernels  were  broken  from  the  surrounding 
traces  of  flattening  before  crushing  under  the  ^shells,*  and  in  this  way  kernels  of  a  working 
hammer.  It  gradually  tarnished  on  exposure  to  average  of  4.8  per  cent,  copper  were  obtained 
the  air,  and  presented  all  the  chemicd  prop-  from  ore  containing  2  per  cent,  and  less ;  while 
erties  of  ordinary  crystalline  arsenic  obtained  the  shells  would  contain  about  0.7  per  cenl.  The 
by  sablimation.  The  temperature  required  for  concentration  of  copper  is  so  perfect  that  the 
fusion  lies  between  the  melting-points  of  anti-  real  kernel  often  contains  80  per  cent.,  but,  in 
raony  and  sUven  The  glass  tube  used  was  order  to  make  sure  that  none  of  the  rich  kernel 
found  greatly  distended  by  the  tension  of  the  shall  be  lost,  a  large  quantity  of  shell  is  left 
vapor ;  and  the  sand  was  cemented  into  a  around  it,  so  that  the  working  average  is  that 
kind  of  artificial  sandstone.  above  given. 

Filiform  Silver. — Wherever  native  silver  *^  Sulphur  is  collected  in  small  depressions, 
oconrs,  it  is  sometimes  found  in  the  form  of  stamped  in  the  top  of  the  pile.  Fine  sifted  ore, 
metallic  threads,  or  wires  twisted  in  every  from  the  lixiviation  vats,  is  stamped  into  semi- 
direction,  and  often  bent  at  sharp  angles.  Dr.  circular  basins,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur, 
J.  H.Gladstone  describes,  in  the  London  Chemi'  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
eal  JSfews^  specimens  of  this  fifiform  silver  from  the  ores'  weight,  collects  in  them.  This  is  re- 
KOnigsberg,  in  Norway,  associated  with  calc-  fitied  in  the  usual  way.  It  contains  arsenic, 
spar,  and  others  from  Chili  associated  with  and  is  not  a  very  valuable  product.  In  1865 
greenstone,  and  in  both  cases  the  metal  was  the  amount  made  was  50,582  kilogrammes,  or 
tough  and  non-crystalline.  Precisely  similar  50.5  tons.  This  is  0.8  per  cent,  of  the  ore,  or 
threads  of  silver  were  produced  under  the  ^•^®*^  cent,  of  the  sulphur  in  the  ore." 
microscope,  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  ni-  The  treatment  of  the  two  sorts  of  concen- 
trate of  silver  with  suboxide  of  copper.  The  trated  ore  herein  mentioned  is,  lixiviation  of 
white  filaments  shoot  forth  in  every  direction,  the  shells  with  precipitation  of  the  copper  by 
and  twist  about  or  double  back  in  their  course ;  iron,  and  fusion  of  the  kernels, 
while  the  cuprous  oxide  becomes  black,  split-  The  Presence  of  Copper  in  Plants. — Copper 
ting  up,  in  fact,  into  cnpric  oxide  and  cupric  has  been  found  in  the  plumage  of  one  or  more 
nitrate.   Most  of  these  threads  are  so  fine  that  birds,  and  is  now  said  to  have  been  discovered 
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in  oacao-beans  and  chocolate.    M.  G.  Daolauz  ver-white  color,  apt  to  booome  faintly  bismath-tinted. 

has  qaantitatively  tested  some  nineteen  earn-  '^  tarnishes  slowly  on  exposure  to  air,  and  thereby 

pies  }u  all  of  cacao-beans  (Theobroma  cacao),  ^^%  S"^4'«A'Sm^I^ori 

lor  the  quantity  of  ash  and  copper  therein  con-  orvatiiiUn«  atnietnr«.    MoranvAr.  likA  UnA  ^na  thai- 


quantity  of  ash  and  copper  therein  con-  crystalline  structure.    Moreover,  like  lead  and  thal- 

tainea,  observing  that,  unless  the  incineration  lium,  it  is  ezoeedingl7  soft,  and  readily  capable  of 

is  very  complete,  the  copper  is  retained  tena-  Jimishinfl' wire,  by  the  process  of  "sqmrting"  or 

oiously  by  the  carbonaceous  matter.     As  re-  ^^J^^'    The  specific  gravity  of  indmm,  or  U  ^ 

«j  iu  ^     *:*.,  ^fi  - •     1  AArt  -.     1.      ff  VGT  dose  to  that  of  tin,  or  7.2 ;  and  much  above 

gards  the  quantity  of  copper  in  1,000  parts  of  that  of  aluminum,  2.6,  and  below  that  of  lead,  11.4, 

ash,  it  varies,  for  cacao-beans,  from  0,009  to  and  that  of  thallium,  11.9.    In  the  lowness  of  iu 

0.040 ;  for  the  outer  shell  (husks)  of  the  same,  melting-point,  viz.,  176*  C,  indium  occupies  an  ex- 

for  1,000  parts,  from  0.035  to  0.225 ;  for  choco-  *r®°^®  position  among  the  metals  pennanont  in  air : 

i«f a  #x4?  ^Iwi^Y^l  ^^v^^a   #u»  1  (\fu\  «^a«f<i    A./x,n  thc  Hcxt  most  lusible  of  these  metals,  vu.,  tin  and 

A  AA«  :  ^?^K^  makers,  for  1,000  parts,  from  cadmium,  melting  at  228%  bismuth  at  264%  thallium 

0.005  to  0.125.    The  copper  is  first  precipitated  at  294%  and  leadat  2«6*.   Though  so  readily  fusible, 

from  its  acid  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydro-  indium  is  not  an  especially  volatile  metal.    It  is  ap- 

gen,  and  this  sulphuret,  having  been  redissolved  preciably  less  volatile  than  the  rinc  in  which  it  occurs, 

in  a  platinum  crucible,  is  next  reduced  to  the  ^^^^^  ^«i.^«t?  ""^^^^^H  than  cadmium.    H«ited  m  far 

metaiUc  state  by  means  of  zinc  put  into  contact  S?rtr,?tm^^^^^ 

with  the  platinum.    Ihe  author  further  states,  its  being  vaporized,  even  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 

at  great  length,  that  the  platinum  crucible  Indium  resists  oxidation  up  to  a  temperature  Bomc- 

employed  in  this  operation  becomes  to  some  ^^*^  beyond  its  mclting-pomt,  but  at  much  higher 

extent  converted  into  an  aUoy  of  platinum  and  J«"^P«™<^"r.«  V"*^i!  ^^^^ '  ?5?  **  V^^i^r! 

V*.        vxA  **  vw^«u«uvj  ^&^x»wmuuux  a**i*  takcs  flrc  xu  the  air,  bummff  with  a  charactenstie 

hydrogemum,  whereby  its  weight  is  dtered,  blue  flame  and  abuidant  brownish  smoke.    It  a 


at  100<;   then  ignite  it  strongly,  and  lastly,  ;;SoTp"owderb3mVdi^^^^^^^ 

weigh  it  with  the  copper,  which  is  then  re-  dUsolvin^  in  acids  with  evolution  of  heat.    The  hy- 

moved  by  some  nitric  acid.  drated  oxide  is  thrown  down  from  indium  solutions 

Indium, — A  full  history  of  this  new  and  rare  by  ammonia  as  a  white,  gelatinous,  alumina-like 

metal  has  been  given  by  Prof.  William  Odling,  PJ^^P*.**^,!:  ^^'^inp  np  mto  a  homy  mass     The  sul. 

inapaper  readVr  tJjL^oy^                .^  f--^e'^^^^^ 

was  first  recognized  m  1868,  by  Drs.  Reich  solublem  mineral  acids.    The  hydreto  and  sulphide 

and  Eichter,  in  the  zinc-blende  of  Freiberg,  of  indium,  in  their  relations  to  fixed  alkali  solutions 

through  the  agency  of  the  spectroscope,  by  more  particularly,  seem  to  manifest  a  feebly-marited 

which  instrument  Dr.  William  Orooke  detected  St'tZ?!, JJ^^fS^i"?;,  ^?J^^S.  'l^?JiT^f'l!^^ 

4.u-n:«—   i«    -lofli      rni^             A.            i»  •   J*  by  combustion  Of  the  metal  m  cnlonno  MS,  occurs 

thallium  m   1861.     The  spectrum  of  mdium  J  a  ^hito  micaceous  sublimate,  and  is  volatile  at  s 

consists  of  two  bright  indigo  bands,  the  bright-  red  heat  without  previous  fusion.     The  chloride 

est  somewhat  more  refrangible  than  the  blue  itself  undergoes  decomposition  when  heated  in  free 

line  of  strontium,  and  the  other  somewhat  less  ^"''i  ^^  ^??  Bolution  of  the  chloride  upon  brisk  evapo- 

refrangible  than  the  indigo  line  of  potassium,  ^d^'         ^^"^'^^  '"^  ^'^  cases  of  an  oxyclilo. 

Indium  has  since  been  found  in  one  or  two  /n.    s       *    ^  m*      j  a             t\      *  j  i..i. 

variefies  of  wolfram;  but  its  chief  sonroe  is  nff^f  v."'  ^  v"?**  ^Tr^'i^X 

metallic zino-that  of  Freiberg,  smelted  from  2.'^™^!^^ ^i"  *^***1?^  f^^i'li 

the  ore,  oontaiuing  very  nearly  one-half  part  ^^^'^  process  for  se]Mratmg  the  tm  fi-om  tm 

of  indium  to  1,000  parte  of  mo.    It  has  been  ?f.W  *"^  ^^"^  "'"''^"K  a  waste  product 

obtained  in  inj^ts  of  overseven  ounces.    Prof.  J?'''?"''«  «•"  "  turned  upon  a  pile  of  the  scrap- 

Odlinir  says  •  *"*  "*  *  proper  apparatus,  and  the  metal  is  dis- 

wi,-„^J,»™..t»i__i_j'      -J-     1    J     X     ..  solved  oflf  in  the  form  of  bichloride.    Dr.  Ott 

ooSS,f/rra'»?h^??r^^Sri:^  ".^d?th1  describes  some  of  the  st«ps  of  the  process  and 

whole  of  the  indium  originally  present  in  the  zinc  is  *°®  general  results  as  follows: 

left  in  the  black,  spongy,  or  flocculent  residue  of  un-  The  iron  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 

dissolved  metal,  with  which  every  one,  who  has  pre-  tin  scraps  is  by  no  means  perfectly  free  from  tin, 

pared  hydrogen  gas  by  means  of  sine  and  acid,  is  so  even  if  every  surface  has  been  exposed  to  the  action 

well  acquamted.    Besides  some  zinc,  this  black  resi-  of  the  gas.    Dr.  H.  Endemann,  assistant-chemist  to 

due  is  found  to  contain  lead,  cadmium,  iron,  and  the  Department  of  Health  of  New  York,  found  in 

arsenic,  less  frequently,  copper  and  thallium,  and  in  such  scraps,  treated  by  me,  0.096  per  cent,  of  tin,  and 

some  cases,  m  that  of  the  Freiberg  zinc,  a  small  pro-  I  never  failed  to  detect  traces  of  tm  on  scraps  treated 

portion  ot  indium.   From  the  solution  of  this  residue  in  the  manner  described.    While  such  a  small  per- 

in  nitnc  acid,  the  indium  is  separated  by  ordinary  oentaire  cannot  possibly  have  any  injurious  effect, 

>ing8  are  not 

ng  iron  will 

itly  pure  for  the  puddling-furnace.  ^  Tbe 

tb"  ^         ^"  *-j--j      s    s      - 

-J- irc 

.     u     -  1  .     »        pieces  ought . 

18  then  pressed  together  between  filtering-paper,  by  in  such  a  manner  that  there  will  dually  be  as  few 

aid  of  a  screw  prossj,  and  finally  melted  under  a  flux  pieces  as  possible  covorin/j  each  other, 

of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Resrardmg  the  space  which  one  ton  of  dippings 

Thus  obtained,  indium  is  a  metal  of  an  almost  sil-  of  2,000  lbs.  occupies,  I  found  it  to  be  on  the  average 
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816  cubic  feet^  and,  since  the  avera^  amount  of  tin  capable  of  easy  rednotion  and  depositioiL  ex- 

on  tin  plate  fc  five  per  cent.,  it  requirea  122.4  lbs.  ^ept  gold.    When  exposed  in  thin  films  to  the 

of  chlonne  to  treat  one  ton,  or  almost  twice  as  much  ««fi^„  ^^  4.1,^  „•«  xv^^  «,^  ^^«fl^«„ ««*.!«.  ^««;i« 

as  will  All  that  space.    Tiere  are  obtained  222  lbs.  ^*^o^,  ^\  the  air,  they  are  consequently  easily 

or  121  gallons  of  anhydrous  bichloride  of  tin  and  tarnished,  and  lose  their  beautifol  metallic  las- 

1,900  lbs.  of  iron.    As  regards  the  cost  of  chlorine  tre.    Yiai  moistens  tissaes  of  cotton,  silk,  etc., 

gas,  100  lbs.  require  theoretically  186  lbs.  of  black  with  a  solution   of  nitrate  of  silver,  dries 

«n'^?  ^^fSS""^*^^®'  ^^  ^^^'  ""^  *'^*'  ""^  ^^  ^^^'  ""*'  slightly,  and  then  lays  upon  the  cloth  a  metal 
oil  of  Yitnoi.  ,  *i       'xi.  J  ^    •       •        •     J  1- 

As  to  the  oondensation  of  the  vapor  of  bichloride  Pjate  with  an  engraved  design  m  raised  Imes. 

of  tin,  Ave  pounds  are  condensed  per  square  foot  per  Wherever  this  metal  touches  the  cloth,  the  sil- 

hour.  Experience  proves  that  a  coil  of  50  feet  length  ver  is  reduced  in  fine  black  metallic  powder 

and  2*  inches  diameter  wOl  completely  condense  the  which  adheres  very  tenaciously  to  the  fibre, 

llZ%r^:t^'LX^iU1:!lS'S^''^'^  and  reproduces  the  design  with  ^reat  d>arp- 

.       ^  m  n     '         'ttv  ^^^  *^^  delicacy.    The  process  is  most  sac- 

PreparaUon  of  Tellurium, — ^Tne  rare  metal  cessful  on  fine,  compact  goods.  A  slight  pre- 
tellurium  is  thus  obtained  by  Mr.  A.  Lowe  from  vious  dressing  or  sizing  is  of  use.  The  designs 
the  ore  Tellur-schlieche  ;  He  treats  it  first  thus  produced  are  permanent  in  air,  and  light, 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  with  and  are  not  affected  by  washing  in  water,  soap- 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  as  long  as  any  reaction  lyes,  or  dilute  acid,  and  alkaline  liquids.  They 
takes  place.  The  ore  is  then  thrown  into  water,  are,  however,  of  no  value,  as  they  are  devoid 
to  which  some  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added  of  that  metallic  lustre  which  alone  is  wanted, 
to  dissolve  all  the  tellurous  acid.^  Afterward  Black  designs,  perfectly  permanent,  can  be  pro- 
the  liquor  is  decanted  from  the  residue,  and  the  dnced  to  satiety  with  much  cheaper  materials 
tellurium  is  precipitated  by  adding  metallic  than  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
zinc.  The  residue  is  fused  to  a  regulus  with  Phosphor- Bronze, — The  Russian  Government 
lead ;  and  this  regulus  containing  all  the  gold  employed  Messrs.  Montefiore  &  Ktlnzel,  of  Bel- 
and  silver  is  submitted  to  the  usual  treatment  gium,  some  time  ago,  to  investigate  the  rela- 
for  the  separation  of  those  metals.  Schwelter  tive  value  of  the  ^loys  of  the  gun-metal  for 
recommends  the  following  process :  ordnance,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  results  at- 

Treat  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  as  long  as  car-  tainable  by  various  combinations  of  phospho- 

bonio-aoid  gas  escapes,  and  then  add  strong  hydro-  rons  in  the  tin  and  copper.   The  final  issue  was 

chloric  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat  till  no  more  siJphu-  the  invention  of  "phosphor-bronze."     This 
retted  hydro^n  is  given  off.    The  sulphides  of  lead,  ^^       -^  ^    said,  can  be  made  as  tough  as 

antimony,  and  arsenic,  are  acted  upon,  but  not  the  ^  a  •  ooi«,  v^o«  ^^  *xi.^«  ««  .^  ^    <» 

tellurium,  gold,  or  silver.  Decant  and  wash  the  resi-  wrought-iron,  while  its  hardness  may  be  re^- 

due  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  hot  water  till  the  ulated  to  equal  that  of  steel;  its  elasticity  is 

impurities  are  removed,  and  the  residue  amounts  to  great.     It  is  said  to  be  perfectly  liomogeneoHS, 

about  88  i)er  cent,  of  ite  original  weight.    This  pun-  with  a  fine  grain  and  great  fluidity.    ITiis  pre- 

ned  mass  is  now  boiled  in  aqua  regia,  which  quickly  -^«,^„  xi,^  „„„  r^,  ^-,^««,";ia««k1/x  ^^An/^rviw  cm  ?*i 

dissolves  the  tellurium  and  gold.  *Wien  the  portioh  V^^^^  the  way  for  considerable  economy,  as  m 

remaining  undissolved  is  white,  and  found  on  trial  ^^^  manufacture  of  revolvers.     The  JKussian 

to  bo  free  from  ffold,  it  is  well  washed  in  water  with  Government  have  found  the  utility  of  phos- 

the  addition  of  hyarochlorio  acid.    It  consists  of  phor-bronze  in  the  construction  of  cartndge- 

quarte-sand,  chlondes  of  silver  and  lead,  and  oxy-  ^^^^  f^j,  gmaU-arms,  and  gave  an  order  about 

chlorideof  antimony  with  a  httle  tellurous  acid  which  ^.4.^^^  «,r^«*Vo  a^^*"^*  i?a  kah  T^/^nn^a  r^f  fii^ 

it  would  require  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  Sateen  months  ago  for  176,500  pounds  of  the 

to  remove.    Prom  the  solution  the  gold  is  first  pre-  new  alloy  to  be  used  for  this  puroose.     Ine 

cipitated  by  means  of  protosulphate  ot  iron,  and  Uien  Belgian  Government  are  making  rines  of  phos- 

the  tellurium  by  metallic  zinc.    The  gold  is  easily  phor-bronze.    The  new  Oomblain  rifle  made 

^'^JE^^i^y-^^iPi*^???.^!^?^!^  ?!il?*^.^®5A.a.  of  this  material  has  endured  a  succession  of 

a 

talli 

clondes  beinff  reduced.  Wash  by  repeated  decanta-  j^i^w  and  it  is  alleged  to  resist  the  action  of  sea- 
tion,  dnr  Mid^^  treat  the  black  mass  with  sulphuno  ^  ^^^  than  any  other  metallic  substance, 
acid,  which  dissolves  out  the  silver.  The  tellunum  **  "J!?'*  "'',*"«'*  i»"ou«ij  wuw*  ujrenttu  -rr  _ 
in  the  residue  can  be  easily  separated  out.  The  at-  Smelting  of  Manganew  CAre«.-y-Mr.  Hugo 
tempt  to  separate  the  tellurium  from  its  alloys  with  Tamm  has  made  an  improvement  m  the  treat- 
gold  and  silver,  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  has  proved  ment  of  manganese  ores,  by  which  he  obtains 
unsuccessful.  ^jj^  metal  manganese,  not  in  a  pure  state,  but 
Metallic  Printing  on  CIoth.-^The  late  Mr.  \^  a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  cast-iron, 
Robinson,  of  the  Clifton  Vale  Print- Works,  ^r  ^\^  ^8«  of  common  materials,  and  at  a  re- 
Yorkshire,  made  successful  experiments  in  the  ^^c^d  cost.  He  takes  any  crucible  that  wiU 
directionof  depo6itingreducedmetals,a8print.  Bt^d  &  white  heat  for  several  hours  without 
ed  patterns,  on  cotton,  worsted,  and  other  tis-  softening,  lines  it  with  a  mixture  of  Joam  and 
sues.  He  found  that  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  and  pl^mbago  made  into  a  paste,  and  then  mtro- 
copper,  could  be  deposited  in  f^ven  designs  in  d°ces  the  following  mixture: 
a  metallic  state  on  woven  fabrics,  producing  a  Native  oxide  of  manganese  of  good  )  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
variety  of  novel  and  striking  effects.    Onese-  LiSJp-bLkV/iiot'ofgVodquiuly  ^       91     " 

nous  difficulty  remains  to  be  overcome — the  Green  flux T 685     " 

strong  affinity  for  sulphur  of  all  the  metals  Oil  in  sufflcient  quantity  to  merely  wet  the  mixture. 
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The  green  flax  is  formed  of  three  distinct  ond,  that  the  amount  of  sulphur  is  not  diminished, 

parts :  glass,  or  the  dissolving  agent,  to  which  ^^^^  ™»y  J>«  l^*^^?^^*'"'??^ '  •'J?  third  that  the 

r     ^     °  T^   jij  J     ii  *.t!^  «„•;!:*«  amount  of  carbon  IS  reduced  hy  each  annealmff,  until 

hme  may  be  added ;  fluor-spar,  or  the  fimdify-  f^^^^y  a  mere  trace  remains.    The  slight  increase  of 

ing  agent ;  and  protoxide  of  manganese  and  sulphur  shown  by  both  sets  of  analyses  is  probablr 

lime  also,  or  the  refining  agents.    The  author  due  to  the  presence  of  that  substance  in  the  coal  ust'd 

g^yg .  for  fuel.    The  eastings  before  annealing,  containing 

^    '  Sk  per  cent,  of  combined  carbon,  sboweo,  on  break- 


catch  fire,  and  is  then  unfitted  for  smeltmg.    Should  mounding  a  dark  core  of  dull-black  color ;  the  line  of 

this  occur,  the  addition  to  the  burnt  mixture  of  about  change  from  the  light  to  the  dark  was  quite  diatinct, 

45  parts  of  lamp-bhick  or  soot  and  some  more  oil  and  tiie  whole  was  easily  cut  by  a  drill.    A  portion 

would  remedy  the  accident.     But  it  is  only  after  ^f  ^1,1^  ^^ite  ouUide  layer  was  filed  oflf,  and  the  car- 

BtandiM  some  eight  hours  that  the  mixture  takes  ^on  determined  to  be  present  only  in  traces,  while 

^^•\  .^^^  mixture  is  introduced  into  the  crucible  and  analyses  show  the  presence  of  a  coiiderable  amount 

sUghtly  pressed  m,  and  a  round  cover  of  thicK  wood  ^f  oi-bon,  when  a  sample  of  the  entire  cross-section 

IS  placed  over  it.    It  is  carbonized  dunng  the  smelt-  ^„  taken.    After  the  second  anneaUng  the  black 


then  placed  over  the  crucible,  and  the  jomt  is  luted  gection,  as  shown  by  the  analysis,  was  reduced  to  a 

with  a  little  thm  fire-clay.    A  small  aperture  w  kept  t^ace.    It  would  appear  from  the  above  that,  when  a 

to  allow  the  ^ases  to  escape.    The  crucible  is  then  ^^^^  ^oes  not  much  exceed  *  of  an  inch  in  thick. 

placed  in  a  wind  or  blast  furnace,  and  slowly  heated  ^g^g  {^^^  ^grbon  U  approximately  eliminated  through- 

80  long  as  fumes  escape  from  the  crucible.    The  heat  ^^^  ^^^  ^hole  mass  V  the  orcfinary  annealing  pn- 

18  then  rapidly  increased  until  it  reaches  white  heat,  ^^gg   ^^      however,  the  casting  is  thicker,  the  dim- 

and  the  furnace  is  mamtamed  at  that  high  tempera-  ^^^^^  ^^^y^  extends  ftt)m  the  Surface  into  the  mu 

ture  for  sevenU  hours,  the  time  requiredTdepending,  f^j,  g  ^^^af^  distance,  but  may  be  carried  farther  m 

of  course,  on  the  quantities  operated  upon.    When  |,y  g  repetition  of  the  process.    It  would  also  aeem 

It  is  thought  that  the  operation  «  done  the  fire  is  ^1^^  ^^  the  interior  of  a  thick  casting,  where  the 

allowed  to  bum  away  and  the  crucible  is  left  to  cool,  amount  of  carbon  is  at  all  events  only  partially  re- 

The  cover  is  then  wmoved  by  ineans  of  a  chisel  m-  ^^^^^  ^hat  which  remains  is,  by  the  high  heat  »nd 

troduced  in  the  Jomt.    The  crucible  is  turned  upside  gubsequent  slow  cooling,  changed  in  its  state  of  oc- 

down,  and  shaken  until  the  Blag  and  metal  fall  down,  eurrence  from  combined  carboS  to  a  species  of  nn- 

The  button  of  naetal  is  detached  from  its  slij^  with  a  combined  or  graphitic  carbon ;  for,  where  the  iron 

hamnjer,  and  introduced  m  weU-corked  or  stoppered  ^^^^^^  annealfng  is  white  and  very  hard,  after  an- 

vessels,  perfectly  dried.    The  slag,  which  has  a  fine  ^^gii       j^.  b^ows  a  dark  fracture  ahd  is  quite  Bofl 

ohve-green  color,  breaks  up  in  fragments  with  large  i^  bcEavior,  too,  with  nitric  acid  would  lead  to  the 

faces  aflfecting  a  pseudp-crystallme  structure,  but  the  gg^j^  conclusion    for  while  the  white,  unannealed 

grain  is  really  crystalline.    It  is  ground  and  used  as  j^^  dUsolved  perfectly  in  that  reagent  upon  stand- 

dux  m  a  second  smelting.    It  is  advisable  after  each  -      g  fg^  ^^^^^  .^^  gave  to  thelolutiorthe  same 

smelting  to  add  to  the  sfag,  in  or  Jer  to  mjOLC  it  more  gi|„  i^^own  color  that  is  noticed  when  a  hi^h  stetl 

fusible,  about  A  of  the  white  Aj^t.    Ihe  mixing  y,  so  treated,  the  annealed  black  heart,  as  itls  tech- 

of  manganese  ore,  flux  and  lamp-black  is  not  an  m-  ^^^    ^u^^  ^  dirty-green  oolo?  to  the  solu- 

'^i^^iS^'lf  ^®™i'?'*Vw.n.i?''''tPJ'%°i  '*''''^®i"  'i  tion,  ind  a  blicTc  carbonaceous  residue  remained, 
should  be  done  in  the  foUowmg  wav :  The  oxide  of       ^to  manufacturers  of  malleable  iron  are  occsaion- 

manganese  should  be  Ajst  of  all  thoroughly  mixed  g^   troubled  by  a  lack  of  toughness  in  the  annealed 

^'^*li*'l^"t?;^!^^^  «?r*V^i%™'^*''"/^£"^^  ^M  ««W  when  these  are  exposed  to  a  sudden  blow 

ll^%  ^ALr'^it  a^i^ji^^  1?^'  ^^\^^A  ""'^  or  to  a  ^endmg  strain,    ofhis  weakness  is  at  times, 

should  be  added.    By  so  dome,  lamp-blaok  andox-  aoubtless,  caused  by  the  natural  rottenness  of  the 

ide  of  manganese  remain  uniteH  during  the  mixing,  ^        ^^^  ^o  the  presence  of  an  excessive  amonnt 

and  act  upon  each  other  dunng  the  smelting,  before  ^^  »  Iioon7pho8phorus,  or  sulphur ;  but  it  also  must 

the  flux  begins  to  melt,  so  that  the  oxide  is  reduced  frequently  £e  due  to  a  Crystalline  strocture  which  the 

i^nif^onTf  fr'^^Thi^^^^^  i«-o^»  ^^^^r  <^«rtai'^  unknown  conditions,  aasnme. 

portion  of  It.    The  residue  of  carbon  left  by  the  burnt  ^^y(^  ^^      annealed.    This  structure  shows  itaelf 

?'^"^ -J*r'V??T5  A^t,'' «'i? ''^  manganese,  and  j^  ^^^  f^^^^  ^f  ^„  annealed  castini?  in  the  fonn  of 

hL^  w  i^ldt^  th^m^^  ''  ^^"""^  "  ^'-•^^t  crystalline  faces,  which  occasionally  extend 

has  been  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  entirely  across  the  fractire. 

The  Manufacture  of  Malleable  Iron, — The 
Mechanics^  Magazine  for  November  contains  a        Pure   Wrought  -  Iron. — ^By  the  Henderson 

paper  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Davenport,  on  the  results  process,  according  to  the  London   Clumkol 

of  a  chemical  investigation  on  some  points  in  ITewe^  pure  wronght-iron  has  been  made  on 

the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron.    His  ob-  the  commercial  scale,  at  the  Bowling  Works, 

ject  was,  to  ascertain  the  precise  effects  of  the  Bradford.    The  analysis  of  the  pig-iron  used 

annealing  process,  and  he  made  analyses  of  was: 
samples  both  before  and  after  annealing.    The  '*  ***■ 

iron  usedwaaafeiriygood  oharooai-iron.  The      ?„'Sbta!S'SJbS;::::;:::::::::::::::::::  aw 

unannealed  castmgs,  when  broken,  showed  a         Silicon iw^ 

white  fractnre,  all  the  carbon  being  in  the         IS^^**? oS 

combined  state ;  a  property  essential  to  seen  re         ManJpuieMl!  .'!!!!!*.!!*.*.*.!!!*.!!!!!!.'!!.*.'!!!    i*^ 

the  success  of  the  annealing  process.    Mr.  Da-         Iron ! ^-^ 

venport's  principal  conclusions  are  thus  given:  Total 100.9(0 

First,  that  the  silicon,  phosphorus,  and  manganese  ^  . 

are  in  no  way  affected  by  the  annealing  process ;  sec-        The  wronght-iron  from  the  above  anoljses . 
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Ferent. 

Carbon 0.27S 

Silicon none. 

Snlpbnr. the  barest  trace. 

Phosphonu none. 

Manganese none. 

Iron,  by  direct  determination 90.600 

Total 99.TW 

JWw  Smelting  and  Fuddling  Furnaces,^ 
The  Mechanics^  Magazine  notioes  approvingly 
a  furnace  for  smelting,  paddling,  and  heating, 
TV'itli  a  new  description  of  fireplace,  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  M.  Stanley,  of  SheflBeld.  Fur- 
naces of  his  pattern  are  in  successful  operation 
at  nearly  all  the  iron  and  steel  works  in  that 
city  and  neighborhood,  and  are  said  to  effect  a 
saving  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  fliel,  and  a 
redaction  of  80  per  cent  in  the  quantity  of 
ashes  made. 

The  fireplace  is  generally  constructed  of 
brickwork,  and  has  no  fire-bars,  but  is  pro- 
vided with  a  lateral  opening  for  the  admission 
of  a  forced  blast,  obtained  by  means  of  a  jet 
of  steam,  ii^  acted  into  the  centre  of  a  pipe, 
inducing  a  strong  current  of  air ;  the  steam- 
blast  is  conducted  through  channels  provided 
in  the  brickwork,  and  passes  directly  into  the 
fire,  produciag  combustion  at  any  required 
rate  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
melting  or  heating.  The  blast  is  regulated  by 
means  of  a  valve,  under  the  control  of  the 
furnace-man,  and  the  heat  of  the  furnace  may 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  draught  of  the  chimney. 

A  cross-bridge  is  also  provided  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fireplace,  having  about  an  equal 
space  above  and  below,  with  one  or  more 
apertures  at  the  back  for  the  passage  of  heated 
air  and  steam  into  the  fire  at  a  point  just  above 
the  incandescent  fuel  lying  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  fireplace,  and  the  volatile  gases  passing 
from  the  upper  part.  The  space  between  the 
first  and  second  bridge  forms  a  combustion- 
chamber,  where  the  gases  meet  in  a  highly- 
heated  state  and  produce  thorough  combus- 
tion. By  this  means  it  is  found  that  the  whole 
of  the  fuel  is  consumed  in  the  fireplace,  and 
nothing  but  incombustible  refuse  left,  and,  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  combustible  gases  in  a 
highly-heated  state,  the  whole  of  the  heat  is 
evolved  from  the  fuel  that  it  is  capable  of  giving 
out,  and  is  forced  directly  into  the  heating  or 
melting  chamber,  as  may  be  required. 

notary  Puddlin^g, — At  the  Morgan  Iron- 
Works,  Marquette,  Mr.  0.  Donkersley  has 
erected  a  rotary  puddling-fumace  of  his  own 
invention.  It  has  a  combustion-chamber  about 
4  feet  square  and  30  inches  high.  New  fuel  is 
introduced  in  the  form  of  pulverized  charcoal, 
by  means  of  a  No.  2  Sturtevant  blower.  Here 
the  ftiel  is  entirely  consumed,  and  its  results,  in 
the  form  of  heated  gas,  pass  over  an  arch  into 
the  puddler,  and  through  that  into  the  chim- 
ney-stack. 

It  is  found,  by  various  severe  tests,  that  this  fhel, 
thus  applied,  will  ji^enerate  sufficient  neat  to  act  upon 
ores  or  pig-metal  very  quickly ;  the  intensity  of  the 


heat  depending  upon  the  amount  of  fiiel  and  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  introduced  through  the  blower. 
And  there  appears,  too,  to  be  so  perfect  a  combus- 
tion, that  by  the  time  the  flame  has  reached  the 
stack  it  has  lost  its  vitality  and  emits  no  ffascs.  Be- 
sides, the  coal  used  is  the  waste  of  coal-kilns  and 
ftimace-yards,  which  has  not  heretofore  been  util- 
ized. 

The  puddler  is  four  feet  in  diameter  and  Ave  feet 
long,  hned  with  a  conglomerate  and  fettled  with  ore. 
It  revolves  u^on  four  bearings,  one  set  under  cacli 
quarter,  and  is  driven  by  a  connection  with  the 
principal  engine  of  the  works  through  a  shaft  and 
gear  which  engages  with  toothed  segments,  which 
pass  around  its  circumference  at  either  end.  A 
chamber  is  stationed  between  the  puddler  and  the 
chimney-stack,  which  is  raised  at  right  angles  with 
the  axis  of  the  puddler  by  a  counter-weight,  and 
gives  access  to  the  interior  of  the  puddler. 

The  puddler  is  charged  directly  from  the  blast- 
furnace, and  handles  a  Ealf-ton  ball  with  peifect  fa- 
cility. The  balls  for  the  present  are  bloomed  under  a 
powerful  hammer,  but  it  is  the  intention  to  erect  a  Sie- 
mens reheating  rurnace,  and  carry  the  stodc  to  the 
rolls  without  losing  its  virgin  heat. 

Dormoy^e  Mechanical  Puddler,  —  This  ar- 
rangement has  been  introduced  into  about  forty 
furnaces  in  Austria  and  France,  and  is  highly 
spoken  of  in  European  scientific  journals.  Its 
chief  novelty  consists  in  placing  a  rabble,  ro- 
tated by  steam-power,  directly  in  the  hands 
of  the  puddler.  The  crowning  furnace  is  left 
unchanged,  except  that  the  riders  of  the  bed 
are  set  on  an  angle  instead  of  being  vertical. 
The  Mechanics*  Magazine  says : 

To  ^dopt  the  plan  to  any  common  existing  pud- 
dling fiimace,  a  shaft  conveying  power  from  any 
prime  mover  is  carried  about  six  feet  above  the  fur- 
nace. A  belt  from  s  pulley  transmits  the  rotation 
of  the  shaft  to  another  pulley  or  sheave  below,  which 
rests  on  the  belt  a  little  in  front  of  the  furnace-door. 
One  end  of  the  boss  of  the  pulley  is  so  jointed  to  a 
handle  held  by  the  puddler,  that  the  pulley  can  rotate 
without  carryinfi:  around  the  handle.  The  other  end 
embraces  the  outer  end  of  the  rabble,  to  which  it  is 
held  by  a  cross-pin.  The  belt  is  thus  made  to  ro- 
tate the  rabble  in  any  required  position,  in  a  some- 
what similar  way  to  the  well-known  rotating  hair- 
brush. The  number  of  revolutions  employed  is 
from  three  to  five  hundred  per  minute  for  white  pig- 
iron,  and  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  for 
gray  pig-iron.  The  belt,  while  carrying  and  rotating 
the  rabnle,  endows  it  with  mechanical  energy,  and 
allows  the  stirring  and  pudding  action  to  be  cQrected 
to  any  portion  of  the  molten  metal.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  tool  can  be  worked  round  gives  the 
metal  such  an  impulse  that  it  turns  horizontally  on 
the  bed,  continually  renewing  the  surfaces  in  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere.  .  The  point  of  the  rotating 
rabble,  instead  of  being  hooked,  carries  a  disk. 
When  the  iron  has  come  to  nature,  this  is  replaced 
by  a  rabble  having  a  short  twisted  point.  The  fol- 
lowing are  figures  giving  the  work  done  at  Bimau- 
court  by  one  of  these  fiimaces,  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  last  December : 


Working  day  of  94  honrs . 
Number  of  chaises 

Dars  of  94  hours 

1 
88 

8 
S8 

8 
88 

9 
86 

8 
88 

10 
85 

4 
94 

11 
26 

5 
84 

18 

26 

6 
94 

18 
85 

7 
86 

14 
24 

•  • 

a  • 

1R 

Nnmber  of  cbarses 

88 

Total  869  charges,  during  which  the  furnace  was 
fettled  only  nine  times,  or  on  an  avera^  of  one  fet- 
tling to  40  charges.  The  charges  of  pig  and  of  ham- 
merslag  for  the  fhmace-bea  amounted  to  97,060 
kilogrammes.  The  amount  produced  is,  81,921  kilog., 
with  an  expenditure  of  coal  of  45,240  kilog.,  which 
gives  1,185  kilog.  of  pig  per  1,000  kilog.  of  wrought- 
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iron,  'with  an  expenditure  of  only  552  kilog.  of  coal  tuyere.    The  combination  of  a  partition  or  division 

per  metric  tonne.      Briefly,  the  result  of  different  and  a  apeoial  bla8t-pii>e  with  the  gravi^-Tesacl,  or 

trials  shows  an  increase  of  at  least  80  per  cent,  in  the  deepened  pool,  the  exit  portion  of  whicn  la  open  to 

yield,  with  a  proportionate  diminution  in  the  con*  the  main  blastHohannel  that  oonmiunicates  with  the 

sumption  of  fuel.    In  spite  of  the  greater  number  of  stack,  so  that  a  very  powerful  special  blast  of  atmo»- 

charges,  the  puddler  is  very  little  fatigued.     Thia  pherio  air  can  at  any  time  be  driven  through  the 

process,  both  in  Austria  and  France,  is  found  to  liquid  metal  and  slag,  passing  downward  on  one 

eliminate  phosphorus  and  sulphur  to  such  an  extent,  side  of  the  partition  or  division,  under  its  lower 

that  inferior  brands  of  pig  produce  iron  equal  to  ed^e,  and  upward  on  the  opposite  aide  into  the 

charcoal-iron.  main-blast  onannel,  where  provision  ia  made  for  its 

an     trr  n  nn.        n  •         r       m.  escape  through  an  adjustable  opening  in  the  roof 

The  Warner  Pr(XJ«M.— The  refining  of  cast-  ^herit  is  not  desirable  that  the  rismg  blast  shall 

iron  and  its  oonversion  into  steel  or  wrought  accompanv  the  main  blast  into  the  stack ;  the  object 

iron,  are  the  objects  songht  for  in  a  process  being  to  decarbonize  the  liquid  in  the  gravity- vesstl. 

invented  by  Mr.  A.  Warner,  of  Lee,   Kent,  and  thus  produce  steel  or  mjUleable  iron  w^^ 

i?«.»i»»;i   ■nrkSy.v  it.  *Una  A^ar.'Jii^AA  .  *ble,  ana  to  utilize  the  intensified  heat  producei 

England,  which  is  thus  described :  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^j,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^., 

In  order  to  remove  the  silicon^  sulphur,  and  phos-  the  stack, 
phorus,  any  carbonate  of  lime  is  used,  alone  or  in  „       ^j-  ^  it     ajj  m  -j  xi.      j 

connection  with  aluminous  clay,  alumina,  peroxide        ^^w  Metautc  Alloy, — 10  avoid  tne  danger 

of  manganese,  oxide  of  iron,  or  other  oxidizing  agent,  to  health,  resulting  from  the  employment  of 

Carbonate  ofmanffanese  or  carbonate  of  iron  (spothos-  all  alloys  containing  oopper  in  the  znanufac- 

ore)  may  be  employed.    When  the  iron  is  greatly  ^nre  of  cooking-utensils.  M.  Helonis  proposes 

charged  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  hydrochloric  w"      "*  ww-^um  ixi^j«iio,  j«l.  x«,iwi^«,  ^'uyvs^ 

acid,  chloride  of  sodium,  or  a  hyperoAlonte,  is  em-  *»^?,?81,oi  a  platmum  bronze,  which  is  in- 
ployed  in  addition.  The  alloys  of  potassium  and  oxidizable.  It  is  a  nickel  alloy,  prepared 
sodium  are  found  to  change  materially  the  charact-er  from  nickel  made  pure  by  various  processes 
of  the  iron,  and  are  most  boneflcially  used  after  the  and  macerations  in  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
removal  of  the  silicon  Salts  of  ammonia  also  im-  j^  proportions  are,  nickel  100,  tin  10,  and 
prove  and  toughen  the  iron.  Salts  of  alkahes  are  ,  ^.  f^^F"'""""  €*i^  «»v.4i.«  aw,  ..*«  ^.v,  o**** 
benefloial,  preferably  the  carbonates,  suphates,  and  platmum  1 ;  the  latter  two  metals  beimr 
chlorides  or  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia,  umoll  quan-  added  to  the  fused  nickel  in  the  proportion 
titles  of  prussiato  of  potash  are  also  used  alone  or  in  of  4  of  tin  to  1  of  platinum,  and  the  re- 
connection  with  the  above  salts  for  giving  the  iron  a  maining  six  parts  of  tin  added  subsequenik. 

steely  character.    The  materials  are  kept  down  at  -p^,  v^i«  ^^a  «^»^.yx,.<.  «.f:^i^^<i    ♦i^a  ^ 1 

the  bottom  of  a  deep  receiver  until  it  is  cfiarged  with  -^^^^  bells  and  sonorous  articles,  the  propor- 

moltenmotal,  and  above  them  a  cupola  or  other  fur-  tions  are,   nickel   100,   tm  20,   silver   2,    and 

naoe  is  erected  so  that  the  metal  can  run  into  each  platinum  1. 
receiver  by  a  trough  lined  with  suitable  materials.        METEORS.       Brilliant    meteoric    displavs 

}°.a^f?.^«P»'5l'  ™in'fif  %f «^n1:nu  ^^rc  secu  throughout  the  Northern  and  West- 
less  than  six  or  seven  feet.    1  he  cupola  is  also  used  _.      j>  .y  ^tt  •▲  j  oj.  j.  av         -   t 

for  containing,  as  well  as  coke  or  charcoal,  chemicals  ©m  parts  of  the  United  States,  on  the   nights 

or  ingredients.    For  the  conversion  of  iron,  refined  of  November  24th,    25th,  and   27th,   and  in 

as  hereinbefore  described,  into   steel  or  wrought  Great  Britain  and  portions  of  the  Continent 

iron  the  purified  iron  is  granuloted  or  reduced  to  November  27th.    The  exhibitions  were  stad- 

^^h'a  s^^l'uti^on^'oT^^^^^^^  rf1tS?e,V^rdri  ied  with  much  interest  on  account  of  the. sup- 

hflsmatite  or  other  oxide  is  mixed  therewith.    In  thia  posed  connection  Of  the  meteoric  stream  with 

state  it  is  thrown  into  a  reverberatory  furnace,  where  Biela^s  comet  (see  GoMET,  BlSLA^s).    The  A^Jiur- 

it  very  quickly  comes  to  a  welding  heat,  when  it  is  {can  Journal  of  Science  ^ves  an  interestinp 

so  acted  upon  by  the  oxide  that  It  does  not  ^  summary    of   observations,    taken    at    manv 

to  melt,  but  may  be  balled  up,  squeezed,  and  rolled.  ^  .^x„  ^i^  ^^«^  i^  *k:«  ^^JZ*.^     tu^  •^^* 

Or  the  mixture  can  be  melted  together  either  in  pomts  far  apart  in  this  country.    The  meteors 

crucibles  to  make  steel,  or  in  a  Siemens  regenerating  were  first  seen  at  New  Haven,  about  <.30  p.  m^ 

^as-fhrnace  or  Bessemer  furnace,  and  then  run  out  November  24th,  and  fell  at  a  rate  of  about  30 

into  ingot-moulds.    Or  the  refined  pigs  are  melted  an  hour  until  after  midnight  when  the  oount- 

in  a  suitable  furnace,  such  as  Siomens's,  Bessemer's,  ^^   ceased.    About  three5ourths  of  the  fliirht.^ 

or  other  furnace,  and  add  either  wrought,  scrap,  *"©  "«««'^    ^mv«u  ii*A*«^iv«x»a*o  v*  w**^  ui^uu 

puddled,  bar,  or  the  mixture  of  powdered  oxidized  ^^^^  conformable  to  a  radiant  region    near 

iron  before  referred  to,  but  which  nas  been  previous-  Samma  Andromedsd — ^though   several   darted 

ly  brought  to  a  bright-red  heat  in  another  furnace,  from  the  eastern  heavens,  perhaps  from  near 

where  xt  has  been  formed  into  a  spongy  wrought-  Qrion.     The  latter  were  so  like  the  other  me- 

'""^i^.    zr     7,.      z>  -rx.^    .X.    •        .-  teors  in  appearance  that  they  were  supposed 

The  HaMdtineProces9.--T\aB,^e^  invention  to  belong  to  a  group  of  themselves.    On  the 

of  Mr.  G.  Haseltme,  of  London,  England,  is  for  j^\^^^  ^f  the  25th.  many  meteors  were  seen, 

the  production  of  malleable  iron,  steel,  or  cast-  although  clouds  obscured  a  portion  of  the  skv. 

iron,  direct  from  the  ore.    The  author  claims  At  least  one-half  of  the  meteors  belonged  to 

the  following  advantages :  the  Andromedaa  group.    A  storm  prevented 

The  peculiar  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  further  observation  until  the  night  of  the  27th, 

hearth  of  a  furnace-stack  kiln  or  a  curb  wall  on  anv  ^1,^^  ^  true  star-shower  occurred.    At  least 

open  plane,  in  its  relation  to  the  blast,  the  surround-  ,  ^aa  "a     —  -u    \.  .  ., ,       V\ 

ing  wall  or  curb,  and  any  suitable  runout  opening  or  P?^  meteors  per  hour   were  visible.     One 

channel  for  the  passage  of  the  fluid  metal  and  slag,  night  was  noticeable  for  its  length  and  bnll- 

whoreby  the  malleable  iron,  steel,  or  cast-iron  pro-  iancy,  being  12°  long.     The  flights  generally 

duced,  may  be  immediately  and  suitably  disposed  ^ere  slow-moving   and  faint,   the  Tuminons 

?!;  J^a'tTrtd^nrKoTbltror^ea  liBesnarrow,often  nnstaWe^  «id  not  in  well- 

furnaces,  whereby  a  copious  and  effective  supply  of  established  right  lines.     Ihe  position  of  the 

oool  water  can  be  maintained  at  the  fire  end  of  the  radiant  was  clearly  defined,  its  centre  being 
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about  43°  N.  Decl.  and  26°  R.  A.,  bat  the  area  and  December  6,  1888,  by  Mr.  Herrick,  gives  the 

of  emanation  seemed  to  be  as  much  as  8°  long,  radiant,  for  meteors  following  the  path  of  that  com- 

At  Rochester,  N.  Y    the  night  of  the  27th,  s)  '^^h^;^  f.^V^'ioS.-^M  ir^^^\f 

meteors  were  counted  m  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  radiant  of  the  meteors,  or  about  R.  A.,  26*.8,  N. 

all  but  one  radiating  from  Samma  Andromedes.  Decl.,  4S*.8.    The  longitude  of  the  node  of  Bieln's 

They  were  mostly  small,  and   moved   more  comet  was  in  1862.  according  to  Hubbard,  246'  61', 

slowly  than  ordinary  meteors.    At  Philadel-  S?5^?KJ'''"l®i»r^!;E^K!? w^''"^*  '5H^^°''  ""^  ""w* 

1  .    •'.1  ^                •  1.1        A                       V          ji  from  the  earth's  orbit,  between  it  and  the  sun.    We 

phia,  the  same  night,  meteors  were  observed  pa^ed  that  place  of  the  node  early  Wednesday 

at  the  rate  of  800  an  hour.     The  color  of  the  evening,  November  27th.    There  can  hardly  be  a 

larger  ones  was  yellowish,  and  brilliancy  mod-  doubt,  therefore,  that  these  meteors  were  once  frag- 

enite,  few,  if  any,  equalling  a  star  of  the  first  ments,  or  companions,  of  that  comet, 

magnitude;  traiM  scarce,  and  none  of  them  Any  theory  that  shall  expl^n  the  formation  of  the 

^5.  :    "    ,  ^  <u^»  ay^o-M.  vo,  auix  ^^r.  J     !r  1 J  present  grouping  of  meteoroids  must  account  for  the 

persistent.      Ine    observers    at    Uadaounela,  magnitude  and  shape  of  the  radiant  areas.    If  the 

^.  J.,  the  same  night,  made  out  about  20  a  members  of  a  ^roup  have  nearlv  the  same  orbit,  the 

minute.    At  Greencastle,  Ind.,  110  were  noted  radiant  shoula  be  a  point.    But  the  area  of  the 

in   40   minutes.     Government  observers   at  T^fei  ^T  tl^f  tht^rbi'ts 

Washington  carefuUy  studied  the  phenome-  either^?)'fn  their  inclin'Stiins  to  the  ecl^tic^72)  & 

noiL    Kear- Admiral  bands  made  the  following  their  major  axes ;  (8)  in  the  longitude  of  perihelion ; 

report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of  the  oi^ip  two  or  three  of  these  elements  comoined. 

work  done  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  No-  -The  shower  ended  abruptly.  Wednesday  evening, 

vember'  "^^  ^^  ^^^  clear  evenings  that  followed  nothing 

special  was  to  be  seen.    Similarly  marked  limits  are 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  last  night,  being  not  uncommon  in  other  showers.    The  orbits  must 

dear,  a  fine  disphiy  ot  meteors  was  observed  by  then  either  lie  approximately  in  a  plane,  or  there 

Prof.  Eastman  and  Mr.  Horrigan,  watchman  of  the  must  be  a  common  node  in  the  ecliptic,  where  the 

observatory.    In  the  early  evening.  Prof.  Eastman  earth  meets  them.    Such  a  node  would  point  une- 

beiog  occupied  in  other  duties,  Mr.  Horrigan  ob-  quivocally  to  the  earth  as  the  body  that  originally 

served  485  meteors  between  6*  16"  and  8  p.  m.    From  scattered  the  comet. 

8  to  9*  P.M.,  Prof.  Eastman  observed  part  of  the  rrx.^  ^^i^iKuir^^   i-^    i?r.»io,«;i    ^^»    a.-    !««« 

time,  and  18l  were  seen;  after  9" ,  p.  n.,  100  more  ^  7,}}^  exhibition  in    EnglMid  was    far    less 

were  seen,  and  at  10*,  p.  m.,  the  display  seemed  to  bniliant  than  in  tne  Unitea  btates.     At  Jiir- 

cease.    The  maximum  flight  appears  to  have  been  mingham,  the  highest  number  of  flights  per 

between  the  hours  of  6>'15'»  and  6*»80»,  reaching  an  minute  was  12  to  15.    Near  Durham,  almost 

hourly  rate  of  102  in  15  minutes,  ani  of  400  in  8  j  qOO  were  noted  in  two  hours.     An  overcast 

mmutes.    Mr.   Homgan  saw   10   before  he   com-      ,'        x  t      j>  ^  *.  a   ^^ vi^   ^v„ 

menced  the  above  record,  making  the  whole  number  ^ky  at  London  prevented  favorable  observa- 

observed  720.    They  appeared  to  radiate,  by  Prof,  tions.     The  duration  of  the  shower  in  Eng- 

Eostman's  observation,  from  a  space  which  might  land  was  estimated  at  about  44  hours. 

be  enclosed  by  a  circle  of  eight  degrees  in  diameter.  The  most  striking  displays  of  which  accounts 

al^s^XreTbuJ^il^™  ^^^^^^^       l^L^'^^^^f  h^-e  ^een  published  were  tlipse  in  Southeast- 

radiance,  placing  it  about  half-way  between  JI  and  y  ern  Europe,  on  the  night  of  November  27th. 

AndromedSB.    As  there  was  but  a  single  observer  in  The  British  consul  at  Athens  says  that  at  ten 

the  early  evening,  whose  attention  was  confined  to  o'clock,  when  the  storm  was  at  its  height,  me- 

nne  portion  of  the  heavens,  there  were  probably  teors  fell  at  about  the  rate  of  120  a  minute, 

four  and  a  half  times  as  many  fell  as  were  observed.  ««.««  «,-k;«i,  ^t^^^tt  ^;^;T«;<i'k»/i  fr.  rc\  o  minnfA 

According  to  Prof.  Harkness's  observations,  the  most  ^.^^r  which  they  dimmished  to  60  a  minute, 

of  the  meteors  were  about  of  the  fourth  magnitude.  They  seemed  to  drop  perpendicularly  from  the 

The  color  to  the  naked  eye  was  generally  faint  blue,  zenith  in  all  directions,  and  were  most  numer- 

but  some  of  the  Lireer  were  reddish.    The  tracks  ous  at  a  point  a  little  to  the  southwest  of  the 

were  generally  very  short,  not  exceeding  from  four  pieiades,  and  were  of  all  sizes,  from  a  slender, 

ferSiir  :^e  t'Ztvei^s  ^V^UZd?'  f^r^!  Jhread-like  Ime  of  li^ht  to  a\rilliant  rocket- 

EaRtman  succeeded  in  catching  the  si)ectra  of  two  like  stream  of  fire.    The  shower  at  Alezanana 

small  ones.    The  first  had  a  faint  continuous  spec-  reached  a  maximum  df  200  a  minute,  and  many 

tram,  with  an  excess  of  yellow  or  greenish  yellow ;  ^f  ^he  meteors  appeared  as  large  as  Jupiter  in 

the  second  had  a  faint  ween  spertram,  the  first  opposition,  and  left  long  trains  of  light  behind 

gimipse  of  which  appeared  perfectly  white.    They  "f^*^         nir  *  w   t>   ci     *       •     «  4.1  ^  ^'^ii^-,:^^ 

were  both  very  faint  and  moved  rapidly.    This  dis-  them.     Mr.  W.  B.  Shftsto  gives  the  following 

play  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  exceeds  that  or-  graphic  description  of  the  exhibition  at  Suez, 

dinarily  seen  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  November,  jji  a  letter  to  the  London  ^imes : 

movw'^^fL^nrWt  nf  ^^^^^                   ^^^^  ^^^^  "^  A  mcteor-shower  of  great  splendor  was  seen  here 

movmg  in  the  orbit  of  BieU's  comet.  ^^  ^^^    .  j^^  ^^  ^^^  27t1i  of  November,  between  the 

Prof.  A.  Hall,  of  "Washington,  computed  the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  and  midnight.         ,  ^,    ^       . 

parabolic  orbit  of  the  stream  by  the  formnlas  ,  Th«  '^jL*^o«^*'?.%w«  w«T*nn  moL  th/Sf 

^e  T\      xtr  '           1^        1  XV      1           *-  ^.ff  xv^  cloud  and  mist,  and,  as  there  was  no  moon,  tne  ais- 

of  Dr.   Weiss,  and  found  the  elements  of  the  pUy  was  witnessed  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 

meteors  and  of  Biela's  comet  nearly  identical,  stances.    Soon  after  dark,  attention  was  attracted  to 

Prot  H.  A.  Newton,  author  of  the  paper  in  the  unusual  number  of  shooting-stars  visible  in  every 

the  AmerUan  Journal  of  Science,  makes  the  direction,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  our 

Mowing  general  remarks,  among  others,  on  ^^^  T ^^eTr  rtSS^^^^^^^^ 

the  display :  leee.    From  7  to  7.15  p.  u.  the  number  appearing  in 

Br.  Weiss,  of  Vienna,  who  first  pointed  out,  in  the  southwest  alone  was  reckoned  at  410^  and,  as  this 

1^8,  the  probable  connection  between  Biela's  comet  was  scarcely  a  quarter  of  the  number  which  was  fall- 

and  the  meteors  seen  December  6, 1798,  by  Brandes,  ing  in  other  parts  of  the  sky,  it  can  be  well  imagined 
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what  a  beautiful  effect  was  produced  by  suoli  an  ud-  file,  Itfily,     The  laminons  body  from  which  it 

usual  appeajMice     The  meteors  all  raaiated  from  a  came  was  seen  over  a  large  part  of  Italv,  and 

general  centre,  situate  between  Anes,  Perseus,  and  .    ,i^„^  -u^^  «„  „  ^i^ix^  ^f  fl-«\«««;««  «i/Ji^«» 

Cassiopceia,  and  from  this  point  a  continuous  shower  If  described  as  a  globe  of  fire  moving  slow  va 

was  maintained  in  all  directions.    At  half-past  eight  "Wt,  and  leaving  behind  a  tram  like  a  cload 

they  had  multiplied  so  much  that  upward  of  100  a  lit  np  by  the  snn.     Suddenly  it  brightened  up 

minute  could  easily  be  counted,  which,  giving  an  to  the  size  of  the  full  moon,  and  then  disap- 

nverage   say,  of  6,000  an  hour,  would  stiff  be  con-  peared,  and,  three  or  four  minutes  afterwanl, 

siderably  less  than  the  actual  number  visible  dunnff  ^  .       »      ,  '       j  ^       ..  ,        j  , 

that  time.    From  half-past  nine  to  a  quarter  to  ten  *  tremendous  detonation  was  heard,  causmj; 

the  shower  had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was  houses  to  rattle.    The  noise  of  the  explosion 

quite  hopeless  attempting  to  estimate  the  number,  dillered  from  that  of  thunder,  resembling  more 

The  sight  was  then,  indeed,  grand,  and  the  phenom-  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  and  followed  bva 

cnon  was  viewed  with  feelings  of  wonder  and  awe  «^ik„«  „^„„^   i;ir«.  «i«  ««;««      tk^ -«^«»v/x«  ki.. 

at  such  a  marvellous  and  brilfiant  display  of  Nature.  ^^MV^«  «^?^1'  ^^®  file-firmg.      The  yapor-like 

The  majority  of  the  meteors  were  moderate  in  size,  residue   of  the  meteor  remamed  visible  for 

of  a  bluLsh-white  tint,  and  each  left  a  streak  of  faint  some  minutes  afler  the  disappearance  of  the 

white  li^ht  behind,  which  in  the  lA^Kcr  ones  re-  main  body 

mained  visible  for  a  considerable  time.  Thestreakon        p^^^f  j^  y^  U&aet  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
one  or  two  occasions  was  distinctly  seen  to  change       ...  ^  v  x-       au    -o  •*.•  u  t>      i 

its  form  and  posiUon,  resembling  a  delicate  white  ^^\^  ^^  a  paper  read  before  the  Bntish  Roval 

cloud  drifting  slowly  away.    In  the  eastern  sky  a  oociety,  gives  the  results  of  his  search  tor 

few  of  them  took  an  irregular  or  special  course  in  gases  occluded  in  specimens  of  meteoric  iron 

their  journey  downward.    Near  the  radiant  point  found  in  Augusta  County,  Va.     In  the  foUow- 

&t'nS'*^:Sfg^t'dX^"V.!2::'f{>eK  '"^^^^MI^  compares  hbanalysis  with  tl.« 

always  observed  in  similar  radiating  showers,  and  is  made  by  the  late  Frof.  Orraham  (Master  of  tlie 

usually  attributed  to  foreshortening.    In  the  north-  British  Mint),  upon  a  piece  of  meteoric  iron 

em  sky  many  were  seen  of  great  brilliancy,  chang-  discovered  in  Lenarto,  Hungary : 

iDg  from  violet  to  red,  and  passing  downward  from  

Cassiopceia  to  the  horizon.    The  shower  lasted  until 

after  midnight,  when  the  number  rapidly  lessened,  gases. 

and  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  only  a  few  stray 


ones  were  visible  at  intervals.    The  few  which  I  was     Hydrogen. 

fortunate  enough  to  observe  by  means  of  the  spectre-    S*''^'^®  ^^*^  j'_l  j' ' 
««AnA  (a  Brownino'N  dirfiof.  vU?nn^  fixhiVutA^q  a  nulA-     Carbonic  anhydride 


scope  (a  Browning's  direct  vision)  exhibited  a  pale-    Nitrogen 
blue  line,  but  in  those  of  the  larger  variety  I  was  ^ 

enabled  to  detect  violet  and  yellow. 
From  a  rough  calculation  I  should  estimate  that  at 


AngmteOo.)     Ltnnts 
(Vm.)  Iran,  j       Iiw. 
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85.8S 

4.46 
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9.75 

9.86 

16.09 
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least  80,000  meteors  must  have  been  visible  between  The  gases  obtained  by  Prof.  Mallet,  in  his 

the  houre  of  6  p.  m.  and  midnight.    I  do  not  imagine  experiment,  aeree  more  nearly  with  those  of 

'i7..^Z^JZ,r7^iZim^nA%?^^.  common  ;'roJ^ht-iron  (clean  horseshoo-n^b) 

ant  point  of  the  ktter  is  in  the  constellation  of  Leo,  ^  lOUnd  by  i'rof.  waham,  VIZ.  : 

and  there  is  also  a  difference  of  nearly  fourteen  days  Hydroffon 8B.0 

between  the  dates  of  the  two  showers.  Carbomc  oxide !*.!!'.'.!!*.!!!...!!!!!!!!!!!!!!    50..1 

Dr.  0.  T.  Jackson,  State  Assay  er  of  Massa-         Nitrogen  ....J. '.WV.V.'.V. '.  '.'.V.'.V.V.'.V...  i'.o 

ohusetts,  sends  to  the  American  Journal  of  ZZTL 

^  iivi  nil 

Science  his  analysis  of  a  meteoric  iron  found  r^^iQ  author  savs  • 
at   Los  Angeles,   Cal.      The   original   mass 

Tveiched  about  80  pounds.  Although  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  found  is  so 

tV  «  A^ii^^r?*!/*  ««/>  ♦!.«  »o.a«^if«  ^^  4."k^  »^  1     •  much  less  in  the  Virginia  than  in  the  Lenarto  iron. 

The  foUowmg  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  j^  y^t  represents  for  tlio  former  about  1.14  times  the 

per  cent. :  volume  of  the  iron  \tself,  whereas  common  terre?- 

Metalllc  Iron 80.74  trial  iron  occludes  but  about  0.42  to  0.46  of  its  own 

Metallic  nickel 15.73  volume  under  ordinary  pressure.    I  am  quite  satU- 

Metalllc  tin. ....... o.Ol  ficd,  from  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  iron  a.*^  they 

Phosphorus  and  other  undetermined  matters.  ^M  came  into  my  hands,  and  especially  IVom  the  charac- 

100  00  ^'  ^^         orust,  that  the  metal  has  not  been  sub- 
m,             .«            ..       -.,.    .        .    w«^««  ieoted  to  any  heating  in  a  blacksmith's  fire  or  other- 
Ihe  spocinc  gravity  of  this  iron  is  7.9053.  wise  by  human  hands  since  it  was  found,  as  has 
Dr.  Charles  U.  Shepard,  Sr.,  rej)orts,  to  the  sometimes  happened  to  similar  specimens  in  the  en- 
same  magazine,  his  analysis  of  a  piece  of  me-  deavor  to  discover  their  nature,  or  to  make  uj»e  of 
teoric  iron  (weighing,  in  original  mass,  about  *^®™'    Whether  or  not  tliia  analysis  be  considered 

aK  T^^l,.^;^«^    ^\X^a  ^.^  :«   i?!;!       i     S        r^  as  fiimishing  presumptive  evidence  of  the  Virpmw 

5  pounds),  picked  up  in  Eldorado  County,  iron  having  c6me  to  our  earth  from  a  differeot  si- 

Oal.     Ine  fragments  sent  to  liim  were  free  mosphere  to  that  of  which  the  Lenarto  meteorite 

from  all  traces  of  sulphur,  and  had  a  specific  brought  us  a  sample,  the  result  diifera  so  far  from 

gravity  of  7.80.     The  proportion  of  iron  in  the  *^»*  ^^^°."''.  "<>^®  previously-recorded  determination 

BnopimfinH  was  ftfl  09   Jnil  nf  nintnl   fi  QQ  ^^  ^^^  ^I'^d  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  much  interest 

specimens  was  i5».UA  and  ol  nickel,  8.88.  ^^LfLt  a  larger  number  of  meteoric  irona,  from  various 

July  23d,  a  meteorite  fell  near  Lance,  Franco,  localities,  should  be  subjected  to  careful  cxaaiina- 

penetrating  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  about  tion  in  the  same  direction,  thus  supplementini?  our 

5  feet  9  inches,   and   weighing   nearly  103  knowledge  of  the  fixed  constituents  of  these  curious 

pounds.      A  second  and  smaller  meteorite,  hodios  by  a  study  of  their  gaseous  contents, 

which  belonged  to  the  same  body  before  its  In  a  communication  to  Nature^  Prof.  Lo 

explosion,  fell  about  7i  miles  from  the  former  Conte,  of  the  University  of  California,  esti- 

place.  August  8th,  a  meteoric  stone  fell  at  Af-  mates  the  heat  of  meteoric  stones,  when  mov- 
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ing  with  the  greatest  rapidity  through  the 
atmosphere,  at  not  less  than  492,184°  F.  He 
says: 

Of  course,  bv  far  tho  larger  portion  of  the  beat 
generated  by  the  loss  of  ener^  of  the  moving  stone 
would  be  imparted  to  the  air  alonjy^  its  trfgectorv ; 
but,  assuming  that  only  livth  part  of  it  is  retained  by 
the  stone,  it  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  pnenomena  of  fusion  and  detonation  which 
ft-equentiy  accompany  the  transit  of  such  bodies 
through  our  atmosphere. 

In  Uie  case  of  small  masses,  it  is  clear  that  their 
high  velocities  would  be  more  rapidly  extinguished 
by  the  resistance  of  the  air  than  is  the  case  with 
large  masses.  In  the  small  mass  the  transformation 
of  energy  into  heat  beinff  accomplished  in  a  shorter 
time,  a  greater  amount  or  the  evolved  heat  would  be 
retainea  by  the  stone  than  in  the  large  mass  whose 
velocity  b  more  gradually  checked  by  the  resisting 
medium. 


Hence,  when  the  smaller  masses  plunge  into  the 
upper  atmosphere,  the  matter  may  oe  volatilized  or 
utterly  dissipated  by  the  intensity  of  the  suddenly- 
evolved  heat.  In  this  minutely-divided  condition 
the  material  of  the  stones  would  float  about  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  ultimately  reach  the  surface  of  the 
earth  m  the  form  of  meteoric  dust. 

It  is  well  known  that  tho  observations  of  Benzen- 
herg,  Quetelet,  Herrick,  Newton,  and  others,  assign 
to  the  so-called  "  falling-stars ''  velocities  equal  to, 
if  not  surpassing,  the  velocities  of  meteoric  stones. 
According  to  the  loregoing  suggestion,  these  may  be 
nothiujg  more  than  small  meteoric  stones  which  are 
volatilized  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
long  before  reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

METHODISTS.  I.  Methodist  Episcopal 
CnuKcn.  In  the  following  table  is  given  a  sum- 
mary of  the  statistics  of  this  Church,  as  com- 
piled from  authentic  sources,  for  the  year  1872 : 


cONrasEncxs, 


Alabama 

Baltimore 

Black  Birer 

California 

Central  German 

Central  Illinois 

Central  New  York 

Central  Ohio 

Central  Pennsylvania... 

Chicap:o  German 

Cincinnati 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Bes  Moines. 

Detroit 

East  German 

East  Maine 

Erie 

Geoi^gia 

Germany  and  Swltzerrd 

Holeton 

Illinoie 

Indiana  Mission 

Indian 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Eentacky 

Lexinjgton 

Liberia  Mission 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mlchigao 

Minnesota 

Missiesippi 

Mis»oan 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

Newark 


TnrdUng 
Preaebcn. 

JM8BMn» 

PtobaiioBfln. 

er 

9.0SS 

1,586 

198 

27,660 

8,971 

198 

21,683 

4,589 

119 

6,314 

780 

116 

9,564 

1.226 

SSO 

24,054 

2,494 

293 

37,689 

8.070 

146 

19,418 

1,761 

197 

37,176 

6,706 

64 

4,166 

968 

182 

81,875 

2,642 

S6 

1,070 

807 

63 

11,969 

954 

184 

16,351 

1,461 

881 

20.147 

1,978 

41 

2,776 
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100 

8,616 

2,463 

808 

83.988 

2,811 

77 

18,686 

8,M8 

66 

6,830 

1.727 

93 

20,383 

2,860 

854 

88,678 

2,833 

29 

667 

656 

127 

28,184 

8,157 

183 

19,408 

1,841 

166 

14,726 

8,479 

93 

16,009 

8,198 

43 

6,830 

1,343 

ao 

2.065 

174 

60 

8,5&1 

1,769 

133 

11,286 

2,880 

334 

21,579 

2,674 

148 

10,450 

1,829 

133 

23,360 

4,834 

134 

13,841 

2,742 

76 

4,618 

1,834 

16 

411 

78 

190 

28,419 

4.168 
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New  England i.. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

New  York  East 

North  Carolina 

North  Indiana 

North  Ohio 

Northwest  German 

Northwest  Indiana. . . . 

Northwest  Iowa 

Ohio 

Oreson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Providence 

RockBlver 

Rocky  Moantain 

South  Carolina 

Southeastern  Indiana. 

Southern  Ulinois 

Southwest  German .. . . 

St.  Louis 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Troy 

Upper  Iowa 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wee  tern  New  York.. . . 

West  Virginia 

West  Wisconsin 

Wilmington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 


PnadMH. 

Umbm. 

247 

84,218 

129 

11,993 

171 

28,045 

278 

86,960 

254 

86,705 

88 

7,330 

165 

24,700 

164 

19,064 

64 

8,627 

144 

20,831 

46 

8,392 

178 

86,793 

80 

4,213 

218 

86,882 

288 

47,683 

168 

17,175 

216 

22,548 

11 

801 

106 

24,304 

134 

28,147 

27 

28,080 

104 

8,066 

166 

16,150 

75 

10.166 

98 

8,667 

258 

29,010 

191 

18,869 

118 

9,978 

68 

4,993 

109 

22,865 

230 

18,710 

128 

23,843 

188 

10,633 

119 

21,376 

178 

18,606 

199 

22,609 

10.242 

ljm.496 

Probttloocn. 


8,706 
1,888 
8,988 
6,884 
4,638 
1.181 
6,164 
1,428 

717 
2,066 

611 
8,408 
1,042 
6,619 
8,316 
2,408 
1,868 
14 
8,088 
1,842 
8,003 
1,287 
8,888 
1.602 
1,785 
8,870 
1,993 
1,738 
1,136 
8,063 
1,851 
5,017 
1,608 
8,387 
1,884 
4,764 


Tlie  increase  in  the  members,  over  the  num- 
ber reported  in  1871,  is  41,498.  The  total 
number  of  members  and  probationers  is  1,458,- 
441 .  The  number  of  local  preachers  is  1 1 ,  964 ; 
ntimber  of  Sunday-schools,  17,471i;  of  officers 
and  teachers,  198,691 ;  of  scholars,  1,278,559. 
Number  of  churches,  14,008} ;  value,  $62,398,- 
237;  number  of  parsonages,  4,484^;  value, 
$8,575,877. 

The  benevolent  contributions  for  1872  were 
reported  as  follows:  For  Conference  claimants, 
$150,140.62 ;  for  the  Missionary  Society,  $671,- 
000.21 ;  for  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  $18,765.84;  for  church  extension, 
$94,572.68;  for  the  Tract  Society,  $21,585.67; 
for  the  Sunday-School  Union,  $22,674.15;  for 
the  American  Bible  Society,  $42,528.85 ;  for 
the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  $12,048.97 ;  for 
education,  $6,660.42. 


The  following  statistics  are  given  of  the  Ger- 
man department  of  the  work  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  Grerman  Churches  in 
America  are  organized  into  five  Conferences, 
which  are  known  as  the  Central  German,  the 
Chicago  Germany  the  Bcut  German,  the  NortK- 
toest  German^  and  the  Sauthwest  German 
Conferences.  Those  in  Germany  are  organ- 
ized iuto  the  Germany  and  Switzerland  Con- 
ference. 


America. 

Ocraumy. 

Probationers 

Fall  members 

Local  preachers... 
Bantisms 

4,843 

28,665 

849 

8.783 

608 

$1,695,060 

219 

$802,755 

699 

29,996 

1,729 

6,880 

27 

102 

40 

$821,818 

26 

$8,663 

339 

10,071 

Chnrcbes 

Probable  valoe.... 

Parsona^s 

Probable  valne 

Sanday-schools .... 
Scholars 

ToiaL 


6,575 

84,895 

876 

8,885 

643 

$3,016,863 

345 

$306,617 

9» 

40.067 
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The  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  that  the  lay  delegates  could  be  admitted.  The 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  for  the  year  expression  of  concarrence  was  given  in  the 
ending  November  1,  1872,  were  $661,056.60,  following  resolution,  adopted  by  a  vote  Cu^- 
to  which  should  be  added  a  balance  from  the  eluding  absentees  who  afterward  recorded 
previous  year  of  $28^987.88,  making  a  total  of  their  votes)  of  288  in  favor,  and  6  against  it: 
|685,044.48.  The  disbursements  for  the  same  JUaoUftd^  That  this  General  Conference  does  here- 
period  were  $598,647.68,  leaving  a  balance  in  by  concur  with  the  Annual  Conferences  in  changing 
the  treasury  of  $88,896.86.  The  annual  meet-  the  second  restrictive  rule  so  as  to  read  as  foUows: 
,  ff^ir-  :*"  „,J  n^J^^i**^  \t«-  1,^1^  ^«  "  They  shall  not  allow  of  more  than  one  mmwteml 
mg  of  the  Missionary  Committee  was  held  on  representative  for  every  fourteen  members  of  an  An- 
the  14th  of  November.  The  committee  ae-  nual  Conference,  nor  allow  of  less  than  one  for  eveiy 
termined  to  establish  new  missions  in  Mexico,  forty-flvCf  nor  more  than  two  lay  delegates  for  any 
in  Japan,  at  Bombay,  India,  and  in  that  part  Annual  Conference." 

of  the  interior  of  Africa  which  a^oins  Liberia,        The  plan  of  lay  delegation  proposed  by  the 

to  rednforce  the  mission  in  Italy,  and  to  rein-  General  Oonference  of  1868,  and  approved  by 

vigorate  that  in  Bulgaria.    The  following  ap-  the  votes  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 

propriations  were  made :  ministers  voting  in  the  Annual  Conferences, 

L-FoBFomiQir  Missions:  was  then  ratified  and  adopted  by  a  vote  (in- 

1.  Liberia $10,000  00  eluding  absentees)  of  242  to  86.    Afterward, 

•.lonthAiSfriS::::::::::::::::::::::   ilimS  by  a  vote  (mciuding  absentees  afterward  «^ 

8.  China 68,180  »  cording  their  votes)  of  288  to  1,  the  lay  dele- 

4.  Germany  and  Switaerland 87,600  00  ^^tes  were  invited  to  take  their  seats  as  mem- 

5.  DcaDdinavia x4,ugu  w  p 

e.  IndU  Conference 111,810  00  bers. 

Other  Missions  in  India 12,500  00       The  missionary  and  other  societies,  to  which 

?:  ^^^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  i®  So  the  ciiargo  of  the  educational  and  benevolent 

9!  Mexico'.'.'.'.*..*.*.*.*!.'.*!!!.'.'!.*.!*.!!.'!!!.",     wisoo  00  enterprises  of  the  Church  is  committed,  were 

10.  Japan 81,250  00  reorganized  and  brought  more  directly  under 

Total  tor  foreign  miselons $373,825  76  the  control  of  the  General  Oonference.    For 

n.— DonsTio  Missions— FoRBioN  Popuul-  the  formation  of  the  Missionary  Committee, 

-  JppM;™,THB  Unitid  States:  ...^ -^  the   Annual    Conferences   are   divided   into 

1.  Welsh  Missions $160  00  .       ,        j«  ^  •  a     i»  i-«  -u  »j:.^» 

9.  Scandinavian  Missions 17,150  00  twelve  districts,  from  which  a  corresponoing 

8.  German  Missions 46,3>j0  (jo  number  of  members  of  the  committee  are 

4.  Chinese  Missions t.mm  q\^qIq^  by  the  General  Conference,  for  terms 

Total  foreign  popolations $70,650  00  of  four  years.     The  contributors  of  mission 

111..D0XBST10  Missions,  lia>L4N $6,650  00  funds,  wh o  constitute  the  members  of  the  Mis- 

IV.— DomtsTic  Missions,  AMamcAN... $881,000  00  gionarv  Society,  are  represented  by  the  Board 

v.— Missions  nr  TasBrroBnts  op  th»  Uwrrao  ^  -ir  oiu*    -d        j  ^'  \         -.-«n« 

Btatw,  10  Bs  ABMiNisTBBBD  AS  FoB-  of  Mauagcrs.     This  Board  appoints  annually 

EioN  MISSIONS  (Arizona  and  New  twelve  other  members  of  the  committee,  who 

^®**^^ $18,000  00  jjpQ  clrosenfrom  among  the  members  of  the 

The  total  sum  of  the  appropriations,  incind-  Society.    The  secretaries  and  treasurers  of  the 

ing  those  for  contingent,  incidental,  and  office  Society  and  the  Board  of  Bishops  are  members 

expenses,  was  $885,025.75.  ez  officio  of  the  committee.    This  committee 

The  Society  employed,  in  1872 :  In  Africa,  has  entire  control  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
21  missionaries,  87  local  preachers,  15  Sunday-  funds  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  selection  of 
schoolteachers;  in  China,  12  missionaries,  71  mission-fields.  Three  secretaries  are  elected 
native  helpers ;  in  Denmark,  4  missionaries ;  by  the  General  Conference,  for  terms  of  four 
in  Norway,  9  missionaries ;  in  Germany  and  years,  who  are  to  have  charge  of  the  execo- 
Switzerland,  51  missionaries,  14  helpers ;  in  tive  duties  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  Sod- 
India,  81  missionaries,  142  school-teachers ;  ety,  devoting  their  whole  time  to  its  interests, 
in  Bulgaria,  1  missionary,  2  helpers ;  in  Italy,  by  travelling,  correspondence,  and  otherwise. 
1  missionary :  total  number  of  foreign  mission-  They  are  declared  to  be  equal  in  authority, 
aries,  448 ;  2,807  missionaries  were  employed  The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was 
in  the  domestic  work.  fully  recognized,  and  recommended   to  the 

The  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis-  Church.    The  Board  of  Education  (organized 

sionary  Society  for  1872    were  $48,500.    It  in  1868)  was  directed  to  organize  its  work  at 

sustains  six  missionaries  in  India  and  six  in  once  throughout  the  Church,  and  to  give  spe- 

China ;  supports  Bible- women,  girls'  schools,  cial  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 

and  zeriana  work,  in  25  stations,  and  maintains  South,  and  of  the  destitute  parts  of  the  West, 

two  orphanages  in  India.  The  office  of  corresponding  secretary  of  this 

The  Sixteenth  General  Conference  of  the  Board  was  established,  for  the  performance  of 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in  Brooklyn,  the  executive  duties  pertaining  to  its  work 

N.  Y.,  on  the  first  day  of  May.    Its  first  busi-  which  are  necessary  to  promote  its  interests, 

ness  was  to  concur  in  the  alteration  of  the  sec-  A  Bureau  of  Educational  Statistics,  which  shall 

ond  restrictive  rule  of  the  DwcipUne  of  the  also  act  as  a  medium  between  teachers  seeking 

Churcli  (which  alteration  had  already  been  employment  and  institutions  seeking  teachers* 

approved  by  the  requisite  majority  of  the  min-  was  provided  for.    A  collection  was  directed 

isters  voting  in  the  Annual  Conferences),  so  to  be  taken  annually,  in  each  society,  for  the 
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educational  work,  and  the  second  Snnday  in  looted,  the  General  Conference  will  provide  for 
June  was  designated  as  ^^  Children's  Day,"  and  the  reimbursement  of  the  Book  Concern.  Pro- 
appointed  for  the  collection  for  the  ^*  Sunday-  vision  was  made  for  the  gradual  establishment 
school  Fund  of  the  Board/'  The  Freedmen^s  of  a  fund  to  be  called  the  "  Permanent  Fund," 
Aid  Society  was  recognized  as  a  regolarly-con-  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
Btituted  society  of  the  Church,  and  the  office  expenses  of  the  Greneral  Conference,  to  the 
of  corresponding  secretary  was  established  as  payment  of  deficiencies  in  the  salaries  of  the 
a  General  Conference  office.  A  Board  of  oishops,  and  to  the  support  of  worn-out 
Church  Extension  was  organized,  to  take  the  preachers,  and  their  widows  and  orphans, 
place  of  the  previously-exiBting  Church  Exten-  Eight  new  bishops  were  elected,  as  follows : 
sion  Society.  It  consists  of  twenty-one  minis-  Thomas  Bowman,  WiUiam  L.  Harris,  Ran- 
ters and  twenty-one  laymen,  to  be  chosen  by  dolph  S.  Foster,  Isaac  W.  Wiley,  Stephen  M. 
the  General  Conference  for  terms  of  foar  years.  Merrill,  Edward  G.  Andrews,  Gilbert  Haven, 
They  are  invested  with  the  power  of  filling  and  Jesse  T.  Peck.  The  residences  of  the  bish- 
vacancies  in  their  body.  A  corresponding  sec-  ops  were  fixed  as  follows:  The  old  bishops  to 
retary  was  provided  for,  who  is  to  be  chosen  reside  at  their  present  homes ;  the  newly- 
by  the  General  Conference.  He  is  expected  elected  bishops  to  reside  at  or  near  the  cities 
to  give  his  exclusive  attention  to  the  affairs  of  of  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Atlanta, 
the  Board.  He  may  have  one  or  more  assist-  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Council  Bluffs  or  Omaha, 
ants.  It  was  provided  that  the  General  Com-  and  St.  Paul ;  they  are  to  choose  in  the  order 
mittee  of  Church  Extension  shall  consist  of  of  the  priority  of  their  election, 
the  General  Superintendents  (bishops),  the  The  troubles  in  reference  to  the  accounts 
ofiScersof  the  Board  of  Church  Extension,  and  and  business  of  the  Book  Concern,  at  New 
twelve  members,  one  of  whom  is  appointed  York,  which  have  been  referred  to  in  previous 
from  each  of  the  districts  denominated  Gen-  volumes  of  the  Ajshsttjal  Cyolopjbdia,  received 
eral  Conference  districts,  as  is  provided  in  the  a  final  and  unexpectedly  harmonious  settle- 
plan  for  tiie  organization  of  t^e  Missionary  ment.  The  subject  was  presented  to  the  Gen- 
Committee.  The  functions  of  this  committee  eral  Conference,  in  m(gority  and  minority  re- 
are,  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Board  ports  of  the  Book  Committee,  in  reports  of  the 
of  Church  Extension,  and  to  determine  the  l^ook  Agents,  and  in  reports  of  experts  who 
amounts  to  be  asked  from  the  churches,  and  had  been  employed  by  the  committee  and 
the  distribution  of  the  grants.  The  organiza-  agents  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Con- 
tion  of  an  auxiliary  Board  of  Church  Exten-  cern.  Their  different  reports  involved  contro- 
sion,  in  each  Annual  Conference,  was  directed,  dictory  views  which  it  seemed  almosf  impossi- 
Hitherto  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episco-  ble  to  reconcile.  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  ses- 
pal  Church  had  been  supported  from  the  prof-  Bion  (May  10th)  a  special  committee,  of  one 
Its  of  the  Book  Concern.  As  a  large  increase  delegate  from  each  Annual  Conference,  was 
in  the  number  of  bishops  was  contemplated,  appointed  to  take  the  several  documents  into 
by  which  the  expense  of  their  support  would  consideration,  and  examine  into  the  validity 
be  rendered  much  greater  than  this  establish-  of  the  charges.  This  committee,  after  making 
ment  could  afford,  it  became  necessary  to  de-  **  as  thorough  and  searching  investigation  as 
vise  another  method  of  maintaining  them.  A  the  limited  time  allowed  would  permit,"  re- 
plan  was  adopted  by  which  their  support  is  ported  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  (May  80th).  In 
thrown  almost  directly  upon  the  members  of  their  report,  they  announced  the  conclusion : 
the  churches.  The  bishops  are  to  be  dassi-  ,j^^^  repeated  ft^uds  have  been  practised  upon  the 
fied  as  effective  and  ineffective ;  the  ineffective  Book  Concern.  These  frauds  are  found  in  the  manu- 
clasfi  comprises  those  who  have  become  inca-  flMstarin^  department,  and  are  located  chiefly,  if  not 
pacitated,  by  reason  of  age  or  infirmity,  from  wholly,  in  the  bindery.    Mr.  Hoflftnan  was  superin- 

performing  regular  work.    It  is  n,«le  the  d„ty  J?S^f  r,e'ru1r«l\l'%*;Td'efc«*'lTc2^^ 

of  the  committee  who  nave  supervision  of  the  that  for  a  series  of  years  he  carried  on  a  system  of 

affairs  of  the  Book  Concern — called  the  Book  frauds  by  which  the  Concern  sustained  very  consid- 

Committee — ^to  estimate  the  amount  necessary  erable  losses^  the  amount  of  which  it  is  impossible 

to  furnish  a  competent  support  for  each  effeo-  to  indicate  with  accuracy.     .  ^   .    ,     .             ^, 

♦:^A  K4.i^^^  ♦v^  «£.^«..*  ««^™«-«.^^»  4.i.«  «^.«  !•  we  are  of  the  opmion  that  the  business  meth- 

tive  bishop,  the  amount  necessary  for  the  com-  ^^3  ^^  ^^^  department  were  formeriy  such  as  to 

fortableinamtenanceof  the  ineffective  bishops,  afford  opportunities  for  fhiuds  and  peculations  by 

and  the  amount  necessary  to  assist  the  widows  subordinates,  which  these  investigations  show  have 

and  chOdren  of  deceased  bishops.     The  ag-  been  taken  advantage  of. 

gregate  sum  required  for  these  purpose,  is  to  ft^-.J^.-LrmaTb.l.r'ln'w^.^ort^l^^^^^ 

be  divided  by  the  Book  Committee  among  the  ^  ^hich  he  says  that  ^*  in  former  years  it  is  apparent 

Annual  Conferences,  according  to  their  sev-  that  there  was  a  sreat  lack  of  system  in  the  business 

eral  abilitv,  and  to  be  apportioned  among  the  transactions  of  the  house,  as  shown  on  the  books, 

districts  and  charges  in  the  Annual  Confer-  pd  a  great  dei^  of  wnfhsion  and  careless  book-keei^ 

A«.>^       Ti...  A,«jr  ♦!.«-  •«:<.»^   «T,«ii   y.^  ^/M.  ing,"  as  also  in  his  ftirther  statement  that  "the 

enc^.      The  funds  thus  raised  shall  be  for-  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  of  the  years  1862  and  1864,  includ- 

warded  to  the  agents  of  the  Book  Concern,  j^g  ^\^q  the  bindery  and  periodical  account  of  1861, 

who  will  pay  all  drafts  for  episcopal  support,  are  totally  inexcusaole  as  specimens  of  accounts." 

If  there  be  any  deficiency  in  the  amounts  col-  8.  Your  committee  also  find  that  the  losses  sus- 
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tained  by  frauds  and  irregularities  are  not  of  suoh 
magnitude  as  to  endanger  the  financial  strength  of 
the  Book  Conoem,  nor  to  materiaUy  impair  its  capital. 

4.  That  there  are  no  reasonable  grounds  or  proofs 
to  justify  an  assumption  that  any  agent  or  assistant 
agent  is  or  has*  been  implicated  or  interested  in  any 
frauds  which  have  been  practised  on  the  Book  Con- 
cern. 

6.  That  the  present  methods  of  accounts  and  modes 
of  conducting  the  business  are  such  as  to  insure  rea- 
sonable and  ordinary  protection  against  fhiuds  and 
irregularities,  yet  they  are  not  altogether  perfect. 

6.  In  reference  to  tne  purchasing  of  paper  through 
Mr.  James  F.  Porter,  we  concur  with  Mr.  Kilbreth, 
^*  thatj  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we 
unhesitatingly  regard  it  as  a  decided  business  im- 
propriety." 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted 
by  the  General  Conference  May  81st,  without 
debate,  and  almost  unanimoasly.  The  modi- 
fications made  in  the  government  of  the  Book 
Committee  aim  essentially  to  secure  a  more 
strict  acconntability  on  the  part  of  the  agents, 
and  to  promote  better  systems  of  manage- 
ment and  of  book-keeping.  Both  the  old 
agents  at  New  York  retired.  New  men  were 
elected  in  their  place,  and  an  entirely  new 
Book  Committee  was  appointed.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  establishment  of  judicial 
conferences  for  the  trial  of  appeals.  Provi- 
sions was  also  made  for  the  trial  of  a  bishop 
on  impeachment  by  a  presiding  elder  and  four 
travelling  elders,  before  a  Judicial  Conference 
constituted  of  the  triers  of  appeals  of  five  An- 
nual Conferences.  The  Judicial  Conference 
may  for  cause  suspend  the  bishop  from  his 
functions,  or  expel  him  from  the  Church.  He 
has  a  right  of  peremptory  challenge  within 
limits,  and  may  appeal  to  the  ensuing  General 
Conference. 

Rules  were  made  for  the  organization  of 
district  conference's  whenever  it  may  be  de- 
sired by  the  majority  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences in  any  presiding  elder's  district.  They 
are  to  take  general  oversight  of  the  spiritual 
and  temper^  affairs  of  the  district ;  to  take 
cognizance  of  local  preachers  and  exhorters, 
and  arrange  appointments ;  to  hear  complaints 
against,  and  try  local  preachers,  to  issue  li- 
censes, and  recommend  candidates  to  the  An- 
nual Conferences ;  to  promote  the  success  of 
the  financial  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Sunday-schools ;  and  to  look  up  and  provide 
for  opportunities  for  missionary  and  Church 
extension  enterprises. 

The  subject  of  the  election  of  colored  bish- 
ops was  brought  up  several  times,  and  was 
disposed  of  by  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
that  there  is  nothing  in  race,  color,  or  condi- 
tion, to  bar  election  or  ordination  to  the  epis- 
copacy of  colored  persons,  but  that  such  elec- 
tions must  depend  upon  considerations  of 
qualities  personal  to  each  candidate,  and  that 
colored  men  presented  as  candidates  should 
receive  consideration  equally  with  others,  ac- 
cording to  their  qualifications. 

The  commissioners  of  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Zion  Church  reported  that  the 
opposition  in  that  Church  to  union  with  the 


Cbnrch  had  assumed  such  strength  that  it 
would  be  of  no  use  to  prosecute  the  movement 
further.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  commissions  from  any  Methodist  bod- 
ies in  America,  in  respect  to  union  with  th« 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

A  report,  fraternal  in  its  spirit,  was  adopted 
with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Church  in 
the  South,  and  its  relations  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South.  A  delegation 
was  appointed  to  visit  the  next  General  Con- 
ference of  that  Church.  Fraternal  delegates 
were  received  and  heard  from  the  British  Wes- 
leyan  Conference,  the  Wealeyan  Conference 
of  Canada,  the  Wesleyan  Conference  of  East- 
em  British  America,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Canada,  the  Methodist  Church,  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  the  Evangelical 
Association,  the  Presbyterian  General  Assem- 
bly, the  National  Congregational  Council,  the 
Free  Church  of  Italy,  and  the  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission  Society.  Fraternal  grec^ 
ings  were  received  from  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  session  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  ratio  of  representation  was  changed,  so 
that  hereafter  one  clerical  delegate  shall  be 
elected  for  every  forty-five  members  of  each 
Annual  Conference,  instead  of  one  delegate  for 
every  thirty  members,  as  heretofore. 

Il'  Mbthodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.— 
The  following  are  the  statistics  of  this  Charcb 
as  published  officially  in  June,  1872  : 
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1.  Baltimore 

a.  Virginia 

8.  West  VirRinla.... 

4.  Holston 

5.  North  Carolina.... 
0.  South  Carolina... 

7.  North  Georgia.... 

8.  Sonth  Geoi^a.... 
0.  Florida 

10.  Alabama 

11.  North  Alabama... 

13.  Loaisiana 

18.  MlB&issippi 

14.  North  Misfliseippi 
16.  Memphis 

16.  TennesBoe 

17.  Kentacky 

18.  Louieville 

19.  St.  Louis 

SO.  West  St.  Louis... 

81.  Mlssoarl 

9SL  Western  Mlssoarl 
28.  Indian  Mission... 

24.  Arkansas 

28.  White  River 

as.  Little  Rock 

27.  Trlnltv 

28.  Bast  Texas 

20.  Texas 

80.  Northwest  Texas. 

81.  West  Texas 

82.  Los  Angeles 

83.  Pacific 

84.  Colombia 

85.  Illinois 

China  Mission.... 
Bishops 

Totannl871.... 
Total  in  1870.... 

Increase 


PkkIu 


157 

168 

44 

120 

184 

181 

150 

lOT 

42 

122 

106 

62 

107 

117 

113 

167 

96 

118 

44 

63 

95 

45 

21 

61 

42 

60 

67 

40 

54 

5t 

86 

18 

45 

17 

51 

•  t 

9 


Load 


TotelMiB'n 


104 
162 

87 
»4 
210 
185 
419 
215 

74 
190 
293 

77 
143 
185 
278 
817 
117 
194 

94 
118 
129 

20 

61 
116 

92 
171 
155 
106 

87 
154 

88 

14 
9 

5 

66 


2,858 
2,735 


4.888 
4,714 


123 


184 


22.588 
49.616 
10.(») 
81.576 
47,873 
88.»< 
45.Sa$ 
24,791 
7.191 

S4.6i5 
18,181 
17.S44 
a8.l« 

v.m 

87.ff« 

lfi.*<« 

27.7«» 

10.005 

12.669 

2S.13« 

2.86» 

4,975 

9,740 

8.W8 

14J»1 

12,4^5 

9.361 

6,011 

10.?4.5 

3,673 

8.171 

1.055 

6,5.12 

74 

9 

^1.13S 
686,428 
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The  number  of  white  members  is  600,909,  City,  and  that  each  Annnal  Conference  be  re- 

an    increase    of  39,322:    colored   members,  quested  to  contribute  $100  to  the  object.   Con- 

7,841;    decrease,    5,422:    Indian    members,  ferences  giving  more  than  $100  will  have  the 

4,433 ;  increase,  481.    The  decrease  of  colored  privilege  of  naming  pews  in  the  church,  those 

members  is  caused  by  their  going  over  into  the  giving  the  largest  amounts  in  excess  of  this 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  ac-  sum  having  the  first  choice  of  pews  to  be 

cordance  with  provisions  made  by  the  General  named.    Much  interest  was  manifested  in  a 

Conference  of  1870.    One  hundred  and  ninety-  proposed  mission  to  San  Domingo,  for  whicli 

nine  superannuated  preachers  are  reported,  a  young  man,  a  native  of  St.  Thomas^  West 

The  number  of  infant  baptisms  is  23,221 ;  of  Indies,  offered  himself  as  a  missionary.    The 

adult  baptisms,  41,289 ;  Sunday-schools,  6,520 ;  Book  Concern  was  reported   in  debt  some 

teachers,  45,417;  scholars,  300,523;   amount  $6,000.    Its  removal  to  Washington  was  di- 

of  collections  for  Conference  claimants,  $60,-  rected  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the  debts  are 

082.51 ;  collections  for  missions,  $78,831.58.  paid.    An  address  on  Church  Union,  which  was 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  AGs-  adopted,  expresses  the  belief  that  the  African 
eioDS  was  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  May.  Church  has  a  work  to  perform,  not  only  in 
A  favorable  report  was  presented  of  the  mis-  the  elevation  and  religious  training  of  the 
sion  in  China.  Two  missionaries,  with  their  colored  people  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the 
families,  had  labored  in  that  country  during  more  perfect  evangelization  of  Africa  and  the 
the  year.  The  Board  advised  that  a  third  mis-  isles  of  the  sea,  and  that  its  mission  as  a  sep- 
sionary  should  be  sent  there.  One  of  the  arate  organization  will  not  be  at  an  end  till 
present  missionaries  is  connected  with  an  in-  prejudice  on  account  of  color  shall  have  been 
Btitution  of  learning,  supported  by  the  Gov-  swept  from  the  Church.  It  feels  the  impor- 
ernment,  and  is  editor  of  the  Chinese  Chris-  tanqe  of  all  colored  Methodists  uniting  in  one 
tian  Advocate  and  other  publications.  The  common  band.  The  Rev.  Morris  Hamilton 
Domestic  Missions  and  the  Indian  Missions  was  appointed  to  complete  a  statistical  report 
were  represented  as  prosperous.  Provision  of  the  denomination  and  to  attend  to  its  pub- 
was  made  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work  lication.  Mr.  Hamilton  died  before  accom- 
among  the  Germans  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Yir-  plisliing  this  work,  and  nothing  has  been  done 
ginia,  and  Maryland.    An  increase  which  af-  since  regarding  it. 

forded  encouragement  had  taken  place  in  the  IV.  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Ziox 
memberships  among  the  four  Indian  tribes  Chtbch. — An  account  of  the  progress  of  nego- 
which  are  served  by  the  missionaries — the  tiations  for  a  union  of  the  African  Methodist 
Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws.  Episcopal  Zion  Church  with  the  Methodist 
The  Board  appropriated  $43,050  for  the  ensu-  Episcopal  Church  was  given  in  the  Aiixual 
ing  year.  Of  this  amount  $7,000  were  allot-  CycLOPiEDiA  for  1868.  The  commissions  of 
ted  to  China,  $12,000  to  the  Indian  Mission  the  two  bodies,  which  met  that  year  and  ac- 
Conference,  $5,450  to  the  German  work  and  cepted  the  preliminaries  for  union,  adjourned 
German  publishing  interests,  $900  to  the  new  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New  York,  May  15, 1872, 
mission  in  Mexico,  and  the  remainder  to  the  concurrently  with  the  meetings  of  the  Gen- 
domestic  work  and  incidental  expenses.  eral  Conferences  of  the  two  bodies.    Before 

III.  Afbio AN  Methodist  Episcopal  Chtrch.  the  time  came  for  this  meeting,  however,  a 
— ^The  General  Conference  ofthe  African  Me th-  strong  opposition  to  the  union  had  arisen  in 
odistEpiscopal  Church  met  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  African  Zion  Church,  with  which  four  of 
May  6tb.  A  rule  was  adopted  requiring  the  the  bishops  participated.  As  a  means  of  pre- 
bisbops  to  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  re-  venting  the  consummation  of  the  proposed 
spective  districts  to  which  they  may  be  as-  union,  the  minority  of  the  Board  of  Bishops 
signed  for  each  four  years.  Their  salaries  were  of  this  Church  determined  to  change  the  time 
fixed  at  $2,000  a  year.  Another  rule  was  and  place  of  holding  the  General  Conference, 
adopted,  requiring  those  bishops  who  may  be  which  had  been  appointed  to  be  held  at  New 
hereafter  elected,  to  wear  a  surplice,  or  robe,  York  on  May  1st.  They  accordingly  called 
when  in  the  exercise  of  their  oflScial  ftmctions,  the  General  Conference  to  meet  at  Charlotte, 
if  time  and  place  do  not  forbid.  No  new  bish-  N.  C,  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  June.  Bish- 
ops were  elected.  A  court  of  appeals  was  op  Jones,  who  was  most  prominent  in  the 
constituted  to  hear  cases  of  appeal  previous  to  negotiations  for  union  in  1868,  adhered  to  the 
the  assembling  of  the  General  Conference.  It  original  appointment,  and  called  the  General 
is  to  be  composed  of  members  selected  from  Conference  to  meet  in  New  York  in  May. 
each  Annual  Conference.  Provision  was  made  For  this  action  he  received  the  censure  of  the 
for  the  appointment  of  State  missionaries,  to  New  York  Annual  Conference,  which  met  in 
visit  the  people,  organize  societies,  and  dis-  April.  A  small  number  of  delegates  met  with 
seminate  information  respecting  the  African  Bishop  Jones  ii;i  New  York  on  the  1st  of  May. 
Methodist  Episcopcd  Church,  with  a  view  of  The  session  was  a  stormy  one.  llie  only  ac- 
counteracting  the  efforts  and  correcting  the  tion  undertaken  was  the  attempt  to  remedy  a 
niisrepresentations  of  persons  hostile  to  it.  defect  in  the  tenure  of  the  episcopal  oflSce,  by 
The  General  Conference  recommended  that  a  which  the  Church  was  likely  to  be  left  for  a 
metropolitan  church  be  built  at  Washington  time  without  bishops.     The  four  years  for 
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which  the  six  bishops  were  elected  in  1868 
would  end  on  the  19th  of  May.  From  that 
time  till  the  contemplated  meeting  of  the 
General  Conference  on  the  ITth  of  Jane,  their 
offices  wonld  he  vacant,  nnless  some  special 
provision  were  made  to  fill  them.  This  the 
Conference  undertook  by  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  giving  Bishop  Jones  episoop^  over- 
sight over  the  whole  Church  until  other  bish- 
ops should  be  legally  chosen.  Immediately 
after  passing  this  resolution  the  General  Con- 
ference adjourned,  to  meet  in  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
in  accordance  with  the  call  of  the  n^jority  of 
the  bishops.  After  the  adjournment.  Bishop 
Jones,  and  those  who  had  cooperated  with 
him  in  advancing  the  movement  for  union 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  made 
the  following  communication  respecting  the 
condition  in  which  their  affairs  stood  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  was  read  in  that  body  on  the 
13th  of  May : 

We  sincerely  appreciate  the  respect  shown  our 
Church  in  the  distinguished  character  of  the  com- 
inission  appointed  by  yon  to  conduct  the  neg6tia- 
tlons  for  a  union,  wltn  the  commisBion  appointed  on 
our  part,  and  we  desire  to  bear  gratefiil  testimony 
to  the  uniform  kindness,  patience,  and  Christian 
bearing  of  your  commission  during  those  negotia- 
tions. The  mutual  spirit  of  accommodation  and 
agreement  which  characterized  the  proceedings  of 
the  joint  meeting  of  the  commissions  in  1869  in- 
spired the  hope  that  the  work  of  unification,  so  far 
at  least  as  these  two  Churches  are  concerned^  would 
be  happily  consummated  during  the  present  session ; 
but  we  regret  to  say  that  a  wide-spread  disaffection, 
originating,  we  fear^  through  misrepresentation  of 
the  commendable  objects  mutually  sought  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  Ariends  of  the  proposed  union  in  both 
Churches,  now  exists  among  tiie  membership  we 
represent,  precludin|f,  for  the  present  at  least,  the 
possible  consummation  of  the  union  in  any  manner 
likely  to  prove  satisfactory  to  either  body,  and  we 
most  respectfully  ask  that  further  negotiations  be 
postponed  until  the  pendine  effort,  with  a  view  to 
narmony  in  our  own  ranks,  shall  have  been  success- 
ful, or  the  developments  shall  warrant  further  action ; 
and  we  pray  that,  in  any  event,  the  mutual  feeling 
of  frienaship  and  fraternal  regard  hitherto  existing 
between  us  as  members  of  the  great  family  of  the 
Bodeemer  may  be  perpetuated. 

8.  E.  JONES,  ) 

GEORGE  H.  WASHINGTON,  >■  Committee. 

SAMUEL  SHERMAN,  ) 

An  exciting  discussion  took  place  in  the 
General  Conference  at  Charlotte  respecting 
the  administration  of  Bishop  Jones.  He  made 
an  effective  defence  of  himself,  and  so  im- 
pressed the  Conference  that  his  character  was 
passed  on  a  nominal  confession  by  him  of  the 
irregularity  of  his  conduct,  and  a  complete 
reconciliation  of  the  two  factious  took  place. 
The  proposals  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  union  were 
very  coolly  received.  The  most  important 
action  of  the  Conference  was  the  determinar 
tion  to  establish  a  high-school  at  Fayette- 
vUle,  N.  C. 

V.  The  Methodist  Chtikoh. — ^The  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  the  Conference  statistics 
of  the  Methodist  Church: 


ASSUAls  OOKFIBBirOBS. 


Boston  and  Maine 

New  York , 

New  Jersey 

Onondaga , 

Ctonesee , 

Pennsylvania , 

Pittsbarg. , 

North  Carolina , 

Tennessee  and  North  Qeoigia 

Kentucky , 

Maskineam 

Ohlo.TT: 

Michigan r 

West  Michigan 

Indiana 

North  Indiana , 

North  Illinois 

South  Illinois 

Iowa 

North  Iowa 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota. 

Nebraska. 

Miesoori 

North  Missouri 

Kansas. '. 

OresoD. 

California 


Total. 


10 
45 
16 
89 
S3 
18 
57 
60 

4 
11 
69 
60 
48 
46 
90 
80 
45 
80 
47 
14 

6 
11 
11 
43 
S6 
15 

6 

6 


1$ 


600 

1,896 

1,491 

2,068 

854 

684 

6.486 

1,781 

&U 

485 

7,212 

6.535 

1089 

2.«00 

2,600 

1,700 

8,000 

2,879 

8,012 

9S1 

200 

400 

400 

2,100 

1,800 

425 

250 

100 


766 


62,000 


2i3 

186 
96 
51 

tMA 

116 


2M 

10) 

143 

S5 

160 

40 

•  •  • 

96 


o 


1,7» 


The  number  of  nnstationed  ministers  and 
preachers  is  432 ;  of  churches,  695  ;  of  parson- 
ages, 143.  The  value  of  church  property  is 
$1,609,425. 

VI.  Pkimttivb  Methodists  in  the  Unitbd 
States. — ^The  Primitive  Methodists  have  now 
in  the  United  States  two  Conferences.  The 
Western  Conference  met  last  at  Platteville, 
Wis.,  May  24^  1872.  It  has  nineteen  circuits 
and  missions.  The  number  of  members  is 
1,888 ;  of  travelling  preachers,  17 ;  of  local 
preachers,  96;  of  churches,  35;  of  other 
preaching  places,  41;  of  Sunday-schools, 
44;  of  teachers,  474;  of  scholars,  2,559; 
value  of  church  property,  $50,538;  amount 
of  missionary  contributions,  $1,225.82 ;  con- 
tributed to  the  superannuated  pr^achers^  fund, 
$2,280.07.  The  Eastern  or  Atlantic  Confer- 
ence has  been  set  off  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
conference  within  the  year  1872.  It  met  at 
Tamaqna,  Pa.,  May  1st.  It  has  twelve  circnits 
and  missions.  The  number  of  members  is  963 ; 
of  travelling  preachers,  9 ;  of  local  preachers, 
71 ;  of  churches,  11 ;  of  other  preaching 
places,  27;  of  Sunday-schools,  22 ;  of  teachers, 
810 ;  of  scholars,  1,970 ;  value  of  churches, 
$56,278 ;  missionary  collections,  $190.79.  Total 
number  of  members  in  the  two  Conferences, 
2,851. 

VII.  Methodist  Episcopal  Chubch  in  Can- 
ada.— The  number  of  members  of  the  Chnrch 
in  the  three  conferences  in  1872  was  21,103 ; 
increase  from  the  previous  year,  226 ;  number 
of  travelling  preachers,  225 ;  of  local  preach- 
ers (estimated),  225 ;  of  circuits  and  stations, 
145 ;  total  value  of  church  property,  $637,300 ; 
amount  collected  for  missionary  purposes, 
$12,419;  for  Sunday-schools,  $4,277;  for  the 
superannuated  ministers'  fhnd,  $2,871;  for 
colleges,  $1,018. 
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Yin.  Wbslkt AN  CoNinzonoir  IK  Canada. —  ish  Colnmbia,  and  the  provinces  of  Ontario 
The  Wesleyan  Conference  of  Oanada  met  at  and  Qnebec,  with  28  missionaries  and  4  assist- 
Montreal,  June  6th.  Senator  James  Ferrier  ants ;  188  domestic  missions  in  the  provinces 
and  other  gentlemen  of  Montreal  had  offered  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  with  168  missionaries ; 
a  gift  of  from  $40,000  to  $60,000  as  an  endow-  four  missions  to  the  Germans,  wjth  4  mission- 
ment  for  a  theological  school,  to  be  under  the  aries ;  five  missions  to  the  French,  with  4  mis- 
entire  control  of  the  Conference.  This  offer  sionaries  and  one  paid  agent:  total,  192  mis- 
was  accepted,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  sions  and  208  missionaries.  The  total  number 
appointment  of  a  board  of  management  for  of  church-members  under  the  care  of  the  So- 
tlie  proposed  institution.     A  conmiittee  was  ciety  is  17,888. 

appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  employ-  The  Wesleyan  Conference  of  E(utem  Brit- 
ing  evangelists  to  aid  ministers  on  occasions  Uh  America  met  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in 
of  special  emergency.  Another  committee  July.  The  most  important  action  of  the  Con- 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  ference  related  to  the  projected  union  with 
of  organizing  a  connectional  fire-insurance  the  Canada  Conference.  Resolutions  were 
company.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  unanimously  adopted,  expressing  the  opinion 
the  educational  fimd  showed  a  total  of  re-  that  the  formation  of  one  Wesleyan  Methodist 
ceipts  of  $3,699 ;  of  payments,  $796.  A  meas-  Conference  for  the  whole  of  British  North 
nre  was  adopted,  looking  to  the  division  of  the  America  was  exceedingly  desirable,  and  a 
conference  into  several  Annual  Conferences,  committee  of  eight  persons  was  appointed  to 
which,  together,  shall  form  a  General  Confer-  act  with  the  committee  of  the  Canada  Confer- 
ence, to  meet  at  stated  periods.  A  committee  ence  "  to  devise  a  plan  of  federal  union,  and 
was  appointed  to  hold  this  subject  under  con-  to  draft  a  constitution  for  the  proposed  United 
sideration.  The  committee  on  the  union  of  Church,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Conference  at 
Methodist  churches  reported  on  the  lay  vote  its  next  annual  session." 
of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  on  certain  questions  The  Committees  on  Union  of  the  Wesleyan 
which  had  been  submitted  to  them,  to  the  Conferences  of  Canada  and  of  Eastern  British 
effect  that  the  number  of  Quarterly  Meetings  America  met  in  October,  and  agreed  upon  a 
voting  was  864.  On  the  first  question  sub-  plan  of  union,  to  be  submitted  to  their  respec- 
mitted,  whether,  in  view  of  the  contemplated  tive  conferences  for  ratification.  It  was  with- 
nnion,  they  would  prefer  direct  representation  held  from  publication,  but  it  is  understood 
in  a  General  Conference  to  the  power  Which  that  it  contemplates  the  division  of  the  Cana- 
was  already  in  their  hands,  the  vote  was  187  dian  Conference  into  three  Annual  Confer- 
yeas  and  168  nays.  On  the  second  question,  ences,  and  of  the  Eastern  Conference  into 
whether,  ifamfgority  of  them  should  entertain  two;  and  the  organization  of  a  separate  Mis- 
weighty  objections  to  such  a  proposal  in  itself,  sion  Conference  in  Newfoundland, 
they  would  be  willing  to  waive  them  for  the  IX.  PsnnTrvB  Methodists  in  Canada. — 
sake  of  union,  the  vote  was  182  yeas,  60  nays.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Cana- 
A  two-thirds  minority  was  required.  The  vote  dian  Conference  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
on  the  second  question  showed  this  minority,  Connection,  for  the  year  ending  in  June,  1872. 
and  a  surplus  of  77  votes.  The  Conference  was  Ministers,  91;  local  preachers,  266;  class- 
addressed  on  tiie  subject  of  union  by  a  depu-  leaders,  817;  connectional  churches,  204; 
tation  from  the  New  Connection  Conference,  other  preaching-places,  228 ;  parsonages,  29 ; 
who  expressed  the  hearty  desire  of  their  con-  Sabbath-schools,  185 ;  Sabbath-school  teachers, 
stituency  for  the  proposed  measure.  The  con-  1,208 ;  Sabbath-school  scholars,  8,351 ;  church- 
ference  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  as  members,  6,710 ;  value  of  church  property, 
follows:  $221,948. 

-.,,.,            .  .      .    *u       V  A    *•  1                *  The  Conference  met  at  London,  Ontario, 

While  wo  rejoice  m  the  substantial  oneness  of  ▼„««  »r*i»      "i7{«;+!««  ArA^r,^^^»  «./^««  ?«  «**^«,i 

New  Connectioi  Methodism  with  ourselves,  we  ear-  J^^©  ^}^'     y^^^*S?  ^?l^»*^??  "^^^^  ^  ^*^^?^- 

nestly  express  a  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  ance  from  the  Jrnmitive  Methodist  Oonfer- 

whcn  Wesleyan  Methodism  and  New  Connection  ence  of  the  Western  States  (United   States), 

Methodism  shall  not  only  be  one  in  spirit,  faith,  and  ^\^q  reported  that  about  600  additions  had 

purpose,  but  one  also  in  organized  unity  of  eflfort  in  ^         ^    ^    ^^    number  of  members  of  their 

the   fifreat  work  of  spreading   sonptural   holmees  w^«"  "••**«•'",''"«"»*"*  ^«*  v*  ^tm"  Vi     r 

throi^h  this  vast  Dominion.  churches  durmg  the  year.      The  Conference 

fixed  the  salaries  of  the  married  ministers  as 

The  anniversary  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  follows:     "In  addition  to  house-rent,  a  part 

Missionary  Society  of  Canada  was  held  at  of  the  fhmiture  in  the  house,  and  the  chil- 

Brockville,  on  the  8th  of  October.    The  re-  dren's  allowance,  ministers  in  cities  will  be 

ceipts  for  the  year  were  reported  to  have  been  allowed  $650  a  year ;  in  towns,  $660 ;  and  in 

$93,882.28 ;  the  expenditures,  $87,710.46.  The  country  stations,  $460  and  their  fael."    The 

increase  of  receipts  over  those  of  the  previous  question  of  organic   union  with   the   other 

year  was  $10,897.26.    The  Society  maintains  Methodist  bodies  in  Canada  was  fully  ^  dis- 

eleven  missions  among  the  settlers  of  British  cussed.    A  motion  was  offered  to  appoint  a 

Columbia  and  Manitoba,  with  nine  missiona-  committee  to  confer  upon  the  subject,  with 

ries;  thirty-four  missions  to  the  Indians  of  the  committees    appointed   by   other  Methodist 

Saskatchewan,  Hudson^s  Bay  Territory,  Brit-  bodies,  but  it  was  withdrawn.  Finally,  a  com- 
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mittee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  such  a  basis 
of  union  as,  in  their  judgment,  would  be  accept- 
able to  the'people  of  the  Church ;  their  report 
to  be  presentea  to  the  next  Conference  for  con- 
firmation or  rejection.  It  was  understood 
that  negotiations  would  not  be  entered  into 
with  other  bodies  without  the  consent  of  the 
parent  Church  in  England. 

X.  Methodist  New  Connection  in  Can- 
ada.— The  Conference  of  the  Methodist  New 
Connection  in  Canada  met  at  Hespeler,  On- 
tario, Maj  22d.  It  adopted  unanimously  the 
following  resolution  on  the  subject  of  union 
with  other  Methodist  bodies  in  Canada: 

Having  considered  the  subject  of  Methodist  un- 
ion, this  conference  would  renew  its  expressions  as 
to  the  desirableness  of  union  of  the  various  Meth- 
odist bodies  in  Canada.  And,  while  adhering  to  the 
action  of  our  last  Conferenoe,  in  regard  to  the  basis 
recommended  by  the  united  committees,  we  feel 
bound  to  say  that  we  could  not  accept  any  scheme 
of  union  by  which  restrictions  tt omd  be  imposed 
upon  the  legislative  powers  of  General  Conference  or 
upon  the  rights  of  the  laitjr  to  cooperate  with  the 
ministry  in  such  Conference  in  all  its  legislation  and 
discipline. 

An  address  of  advice  on  this  subject  from 
the  English  Missionary  Committee  was  read. 
It  recited  that  several  of  the  denominations 
which  had  entered  into  the  project  of  union 
had  since  withdrawn  from  it,  and  that  the 
only  bodies  now  left  to  negotiate  were  the 
New  Connection  and  the  Wesleyans;  that 
the  Wesleyan  Conference  had  not  adopted  the 
principle  of  the  equality  of  the  rights  of  the 
laymen  to  sit  with  the  ministers  in  all  the 
courts  of  the  Church,  and  to  codperate  with 
them  in  all  acts  of  legislation,  administration, 
and  discipline,  which  principle  is  fundamental 
with  the  New  Connection,  and  cannot  be  re- 
moved or  compromised;  it  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  was  no  reasonable  ground 
at  that  time  to  hope  for  an  honorable  union, 


and  advised  a  discontinuance  of  the  negotia- 
tions; and  it  advised  tliat  no  part  of  the 
Church,  whether  in  Canada  or  elsewhere, 
should  assume  the  right  of  acting  indepen- 
dently on  the  subject,  but  that  all  parts  should 
be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  joining  in  the  ul- 
timate decision  and  action.  The  Conference 
responded  to  this  address  with  a  pledge  that 
any  action  it  might  take  should  be  with  due 
regard  to  the  principles  of  the  present  body, 
and  the  obligations  it  was  under.  The  most 
weighty  objections  urged  by  the  Missionary 
Committee,  against  the  continuance  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, appear  to  have  been  substantially 
removed  by  the  action  of  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference in  reference  to  the  representation  of 
the  laity  in  the  courts  of  the  Church. 

Committees  of  the  Wesleyan  and  the  New 
Connection  Conference  met  on  the  Ist  and 
2d  of  October,  and  agreed  provisionally  upon 
a  basis  of  union,  to  be  submitted  to  their  re- 
spective conferences  for  ratification.  Only 
unofficial  general  accounts  of  its  purport  have 
been  published.  It  provides  for  a  Greneral 
Conference,  to  be  composed  of  equal  numbers 
of  clerical  and  lay  delegates.  It  leaves  the  An- 
nual Conferences  composed  entirely  of  minis- 
ters, as  is  now  the  case  in  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference, but  requires  that  the  committees,  who 
prepare  the  business  for  the  Annual  Confer- 
ence, and  perform  a  large  share  of  their  ex- 
ecutive duties,  shall  be  composed  partly  of 
laymen.  Thus,  by  the  operation  of  this  plan, 
if' it  is  adopted,  the  Wesleyans  will  concede 
the  principle  of  lay  representation,  while  the 
New  Connection  will  accept  the  Wesleyan 
plan  of  constitution  in  the  Annual  Conferences. 
This  plan  was  held  subject  to  revision  at  sub- 
sequent meetings  of  the  committee. 

XI.  Thb  Wesleyan  Connection. — ^The  fol- 
lowing are  the  general  statistics  of  this  body 
for  1872: 


OONFXBSNCSS. 


I. 


n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 


British  Conference : 

Great  Britain .- 

Ireland  and  Irish  Missions 

Foreij?n  Missions 

French  Coofereace 

Anstralaslan  Conference 

Caoftda  Conference 

Conference  of  Bastem  British  America. 


Totals. 


Mflmbm. 


84A.860 
19.886 
73,021 
1,916 
69,649 
65,812 
15,874 


581,608 


On  TrfaL 


20,058 
OflO 

6,480 
99 
7,535 
8,785 
1,831 


89,804 


Mnlfton. 


1,3R2 
136 

21 
961 
451 
111 


2,606 


On  TtUL 


175 
25 
92* 
2 

70 

116 

29 


609 


riM. 


217 

10* 
2 

87 
19 


879 


The  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
connection  met  in  London  on  the  31st  of  Au- 
gust. Luke  H.  Wiseman,  D.  D,,  was  elected 
President,  George  T.  Perks,  D.  D.,  Secretary. 

The  most  important  discussion  in  the  Con- 
ference took  place  on  the  education  question. 
While  the  other  nonconformist  bodies  in  Eng- 
land had  assumed  an  attitude  of  more  or  less 
active  opposition  to  the  acts  of  1870,  relating 

*  These  nnmbers  are  those  of  1871,  the  minutes  of  the 
Eastern  British  American  Conference  of  1872  not  having 
been  received. 

t  Exclusive  of  missionaries  in  Ireland. 


to  education,  the  Wesleyan  body  had  stood 
with  the  Established  Church  in  support  of  the 
plan  of  utilizing  the  denominational  schools, 
and  giving  them  state  support  as  a  part  of  the 
great  national  system  of  schools,  provided  for 
by  that  act.  Early  in  the  session  of  the  Con- 
ference (August  13th),  Mr.  William  Arthur 
offered  the  following  resolution  * 

Betolved^  That  oonsiderinff  the  diflBoolties  of  the 
denominational  system  of  education,  the  Conference 
judges  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  gradually 
merged  in  a  system  of  united  unsectarian  schools, 
with  the  Bible,  under  school  boards. 
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Snbseqnently,  Mr.  Arthnr  modified  his  mo-  Seriew  may  be  confiolidatedi  and  mode  more  truly 

tion  by  adding  a  i)roviBion  that,  if  the  resola-  representative. 

tion  were  adopted,  tbe  laymen  at  the  subse-  j^^^  resolution  was  withdrawn,  together 
quent  district  meetmgs  should  be  invited  to  ^^^h  another  looking  to  a  modification  of  the 
express  their  views  on  the  system  of  national  pj^n  of  stationing  the  ministers,  on  account 
education  which  the  Conference  ought  to  fa-  ^f  the  want  of  time  to  consider  them.  Both 
vor.  The  resolution  was  debated  dunng  three  ^hese  resolutions  were  referred,  with  some 
sittmgs.  While  a  considerable  number  of  the  ^^her  unfinished  business,  to  a  special  corn- 
younger  menabers  were  m  favor  of  nnsectanan  j^ittee,  to  be  reported  upon  early  in  the  next 
education,  a  large  m^onty,  mduding  most  of  session  of  the  Conference, 
the  older  and  more  mfluential  members,  were  xhe  number  of  new  members  received  dur- 
strongly  attached  to  the  denominational  sys-  ^g  ^^^  y^^r  was  84,852 ;  total  number  on 
tern  with  state  aid.  But,  as  the  Government  ^rial  in  March,  20,058 ;  total  number  of  mem- 
had  signified  an  intention  to  propose  altera-  |je„  846,850 ;  net  decrease  from  the  previous 
tions  in  the  act,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  y^^  240. 

secure  the  means  of  ascertaining  md  express-        xhe  preparatory  meetings  of  the  Committee 

ing  the  views  of  the  Wesleyan  body  on  the  ^f  Review,  which  are  always  held  before  the 

subject.    Mr.  Arthur  s  resolution  gave  way  to  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Conference,  be- 

tbe  foUowing  substitute,  which  was  earned  by  g^n  on  the  26th  of  July.    The  Educational 

a  large  majority :  Committee  reported  the  number  of  day-schools 

Setoked,  That  this  whole  subject  be  referred  to  a  to  be  910,  being  an  increase  of  21  over  the 

committee  to  meet  during  the  autumn  and  before  number  for  the  previous  year;   number   of 

the  meetmg  of  Parliament,  to  consist  of  the  General  „«u^i„«„     laa  At\K      »«    •       1     ^     ika^a 

Education  Committee,  the  Committee  of  Privileges  scholars,    166,405;    year  s    increase,    15,640; 

and  Exigencies,  and  a  layman  and  a  minister  to  be  number  of  Sunday-schools,   5,612;    teachers 

elected  at  the  September  meeting  of  each  district,  and  oflScers,  107,727 ;  of  scholars,  654,577,  of 

with  power  to  act.  whom  40,218  are  in  Society  or  on  trial.    The 

The  candidates  who  were  ordained  to  the  cost  of  the  schools  was  £40,429.65.  The  in- 
ministry  were  questioned  as  to  their  views  come  of  the  Chapel  Committee  was  £8,616 ; 
in  enforcing  attendance  upon  class-meetings,  capital  of  the  loan  fund,  £42,080 ;  local  con- 
They  were  expected  to  answer  that  they  re-  tributions  for  new  erections  and  the  reduction 
garded  the  subject  as  obligatory.  A  plan  for  of  debts,  £219,286,  new  sittings  provided, 
the  formation  of  a  company  for  the  insurance  49,000.  Five  of  the  proposed  fifty  new  chap- 
of  connectional  trusts  was  approved.  Tlie  ^^s  for  the  metropolis  had  been  opened,  and 
profits  are  to  be  applied — 1.  To  the  support  fifteen  new  sites  had  been  secured.  The 
of  the  worn-out  ministers'  and  ministers'  wid-  amount  of  money  actually  promised  in  re- 
o ws'  auxiliary  fund ;  and,  2.  For  the  benefit  of  sponse  to  the  oflfer  of  Sir  Francis  Lycett  was 
chapel  trusts  insuring  with  the  company.  The  *57,072  Is.  Id.  This  gentleman  had  pro- 
subject  of  making  a  protracted  effort  to  in-  Posed  to  give  £50,000  for  the  erection  of 
crease  the  contributions  to  the  home  mission  chapels  in  London,  on  condition  that  the  mem- 
and  contingent  chapel  and  theological  insti-  ^f"  of  the  connection  in  the  provinces  should 
tute  funds  was  referred  to  a  committee  for  g^^c  a  corresponding  sum.  A  large  contribu- 
consideration.  The  resolution  passed  by  the  t^on,  which  was  really  offered  before  the  prop- 
Conference  two  years  previously,  calling  for  a  psition  of  Sir  Francis  Lycett  was  announced, 
reform  in  temperance  legislation,  and  recom-  is  not  included  in  this  amount.  The  Mission- 
mending  that  rate-payers  be  authorized  to  ary  Committee  reported  that  £28,279  had  been 
control  the  issue  of  licenses  within  their  re-  received  toward  the  fund  for  the  payment  of 
spective  districts,  was  readopted.  A  memo-  ^^^  ^^^^  of  £17,000,  and  for  the  evangeliza- 
rial  was  presented  from  the  French  Confer-  tion  of  Rome  and  Naples.  The  cost  of  the 
ence  asking  permission  to  introduce  lay  dele-  ^ome  missions,  and  of  Methodist  work  in  the 
gation.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee  ap-  ^^^7  a°d  navy,  was  £10,707.  One  hundred 
pointed  to  sit  during  the  year.  A  declaration  ^^^  twenty-three  chapels,  providing  sittings 
was  adopted  unanimously :  ^or  55,071  persons,  had  been  built  in  connec- 

That,  in  view  oftbe  demand  Utely  put  forth  in  itj.  ^^^^  with    home-mission   stations  since    the 

card  to  national  education  bv  the  ^oman  Catholic  home-mission    work    was    revived.      Fifteen 

hiflhops  of  Ireland,  the  Conference  resolves  to  use  more  chapels  had  been  commenced, 
every  legitimate  means  in  its  power  to  oi)poBe  those        The  committee  appointed,  in  pursuance  of 

demands  as  contrary,  not  onfy  to  every  interest  of  the  resolution  of  the  Conference,  to  meet  in 

L'dwlSoSj^^'^^^^  ^^^^  *^«  fa"  ^d  consider  questions  in  relation  to 

«,      -1  ^  .  secular  and  denominational  education,  met  in 

A  resolution  was  offered  for  a  committee  to  Centenary  Hall,  London,  early  in  December, 

be  appointed :  After  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  subject, 

1.  To  obtain  legal  opinion  as  to  whether  lay  rep-  it  adopted  by  a  large  m^ority  the  following 

reaentation  in  Conference  is  non-permissible  under  resolution  : 
the  provisions  of  the  poll-deed ;  2.  If  permissible. 
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with  duo  regard  for  existing^  interests,  all  future  The  statistics  were  reported  as  follows :  Chap- 

legislatioQ  for  primary  education  at  the  pubUc  cost  els  and  preaching-places,  182;   ministers,  28 ; 

should  provide  for  such  education  only  upon  the  ^+i,^«  ^S^^^a    -«Jr»*»    lo.    Ji^^Ur.,^    i  qia! 

principle  of  unsectarian  schools,  under  school  boards,  f^^®/  salaried  agents,  19;    members,  1,916; 

local  preachers,  99 ;  members  on  trial,  99 ;  day- 

The  report  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  So-  schools,  10 ;  pupils,  876 ;  Sunday-schools,  58 ; 
ciety  was  made  on  the  29th  of  April.  It  teachers,  811 ;  scholars,  2,899 ;  stated  hearers, 
showed  the  home  receipts  to  have  been  £110,-  8,942.  A  decrease  appeared  in  the  number 
763  Os.  8d. ;  and  the  foreign  receipts,  as  those  of  members,  wholly  due  to  tha  war. 
from  the  affiliated  conferences  and  mission  The  Awtralcisian  Wetileyan  Conference  met 
districts  are  called,  to  have  been  £87,822  14s.  at  Melbourne,  January  18th.  It  resolved  up- 
ilOd. ;  making  the  total  receipts  £148,686  16s.  on  a  division  into  four  Annual  Conferences : 
lOd.  The  advance  from  the  previous  year  was  The  Eastern  Conference,  to  include  Kew  South 
£1,181  10s.  lOd.  The  expenditures  were  Wales  and  Queensland;  the  Western  Confer- 
£14,789  9s.  9d.  In  the  Irish  missions  82  min-  ence,  to  include  Victoria  and  Tasmania ;  a  Con- 
isters  were  employed.  The  Continental  mis-  ference  in  South  Australia;  2jA  aNewZea- 
sions  occupy  station  positions  in  France,  land  Conference.  These  four  conferences  will 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Por-  compose  a  General  Conference,  which  shall 
tugal.  In  the  Continental  and  Irish  mis*  meet  every  three  years.  The  South  Sea  Mis- 
sions together,  97  missionaries  were  employed,  sions  are  to  be  assigned,  during  the  interval 
They  reported  6,808  members  of  the  churches  between  the  sessions  of  the  General  Gonfer- 
and  634  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  following  ence,  to  the  Eastern  Conference.  The  statisti- 
retums  were  given  from  the  colonial  mis-  cal  returns  showM  for  the  colonies  27,685 
sions:  British  America,  368  ministers,  82,672  members,  1,836  persons  on  tried;  and  in  the 
members,  71,863  pupils  in  the  schools ;  Cape  mission  districts  (the  Friendly  Islands,  Feejee, 
Colony,  Orange  River  Territory,  and  the  and  Samoa),  82,064members,  6,699  on  trial,  and 
Transvaal  Republic,  in  South  Africa,  81  mis-  128,772  attendants  on  public  worship.  Siity- 
sionaries,  12,888  members,  14,042  scholars;  four  native  missionaries  and  assistant  mission- 
the  Australasian  colonies,  Polynesia,  and  New  aries  were  reported  as  connected  with  the  Con- 
Zealand,  344  ministers,  46,164  members,  28,-  ference  :  6  in  New  Zealand,  1  in  Samoa,  10  in 
727  scholars ;  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia,  and  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  47  in  Feejee. 
the  Gold  Coast  missions,  21  missionaries,  8,424  XII.  PRiMmvE  Methodist  Connkotion. — 
members,  6,042  scholars ;  Ceylon,  88  mission-  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  this  body : 
aries  (of  whom  only  8  are  Europeans),  2,187  Number  of  members,  161,464:  Africa,  81 ;  Ade- 
raembers,  6,100  scholars ;  the  Madras,  Mysore,  laide,  2,108 ;  Melbourne,  2,197 ;  Sydney,  1,132 ; 
and  Calcutta  districts  in  India,  89  missionaries.  New  Zealand,  869 ;  Canada  (1871),  6,498 — ^in- 
680  members,  6,873  scholars ;  China,  9  mis-  crease,  121  —  (a  report  subsequently  received 
sionaries,  147  members,  338  scholars.  The  from  Canada  raised  the  increase  to  847) ;  min- 
total  number  of  members  in  the  foreign  mis-  isters,  962 ;  local  preachers,  14,587 ;  class-lead- 
sions  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  British  ers,  9,942 ;  chapels,  8,710 ;  other  preaching- 
Conference  was  72,129,  showing  an  increase  places,  2,697;  Sunday-schools,  3,464 ;  teachers, 
from  the  previous  year  of  1,661.  The  number  48,776 ;  scholars,  290,141 ;  day-schools,  60; 
of  members  under  the  care  of  the  affiliated  teachers,  77 ;  scholars,  8,784 ;  missionary  re- 
Conferences  of  Eastern  British  America,  Can-  ceipts,  £32,268. 

ada,  and  Australasia,  exclusive  of  the  socio-  At  the   Primitive   Methodist   Conference, 

ties  in  the  home-work  of  the  Canada  Confer-  which  met  at  Yarmouth,  England,  June  5th,  it 

ence,  was  96,475.  was  reported  that  126  chapels  had  been  built 

The  IrUh  Wesley  an  Conference  met  in  Dub-  during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  £74,516.     They 

lin,  June  19th.    The  Missionary  Committee  re-  contained  sittings  for  26,803  persons.   The  total 

ported  that  the  previous  year  had  been  the  value  of  chapel  property  was   estimated  at 

most  prosperous  one  in  the  history  of  the  So-  £1,319,810;    amount  of  debt  on  the  same, 

ciety.    The  reports  of  the  Educational  Com-  £593,946.    The  educational  institutions  of  the 

mittee  and  of  the  committee  on  the  chapel  Conference  are  the  Sunderland  Institute  and 

fund  were  satisfactory.    The  income  of  the  Elmfield  College. 

Home  Mission  and  contingent  fund  was  £8,137  The  report  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Mis- 

99.  6d.,  the  largest  ever  returned  for  one  year,  sionary  Society  was  made  April  80th.  The  time 

Numerous  memorials  having  been  presented  for  the  meeting  of  the  Society  having  been 

on  the  subject  of  lay  delegation,  the  Conference  changed,  it  embraced  a  period   of  thirteen 

passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  "the  diffi-  months.    The  total  amount  of  moneys  collected 

culties  which  lie  in  the  way  are  too  numerous  for  missionary  purposes  was  £82,280.     The 

and  serious  to  permit  any  immediate  action  Primitive  Methodists  in  Canada  had  48  roission- 

upon  the  subject,"  and  that  "  it  is  desirable  to  aries  employed  under  the  direction  of  tiie  com- 

ascertain,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  legal  bear-  mittee.    The  number  of  missionaries  in  Aus- 

ing  of  the  question  in  regard  to  the  poll-deed."  trjJasia  was  49 ;  in  the  missions  of  West  Afri- 

The  twentieth  conference    of  the  French  ca,  2 ;  and  in  the  South  African  Mission,  1. 

Methodist  Church — the  first  Conference  held  XIII.  UxrrED  Methodist  I^ee  Churches. — 

since  the  war  of  1870— met  in  Paris  in  May.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  this  body  for 
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1872:  Connectional  ministers,  818;  local 
preachers,  3,418;  leaders,  4,347;  members, 
66,907;  chapels,  1,289;  Sunday- schools,  1,222; 
•Snnday- school  scholars,  158,005;  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  24,064 ;  day-scnools,  96. 

The  Assembly  of  the  United  Methodist  Free 
Churches  met  at  Bristol,  July  81st.  The  Con- 
nectional Committee  reported  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  the  commencement 
of  the  theological  institute.  A  case  came  up 
early  in  the  session  which  was  thought  to  in- 
volve the  permanency  of  the  circuit  system, 
and  excited  discussion  for  that  reason.  The 
Cleckheaton  Society,  which  is  connected  with 
a  circuit,  had  invited  a  minister  to  become  its 
pastor  foz,  the  ensuing  year.  The  Assembly 
hesitated  to  give  consent  to  the  consummation 
of  this  plan,  fearing  it  might  be  made  a  prece- 
dent which  would  result  in  the  disintegration 
of  many  circuits.  The  consent  was  given,  and 
a  rule  was  passed  discountenancing  in  future 
such  arrangements  with  ministers  as  contem- 
plated the  division  of  circuits,  until  the  consent 
of  the  Assembly  had  been  first  obtained.  The 
following  resolution  was  adopted  in  reference 
to  the  Education  Act : 

That  this  Assembly  fhlly  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  religious  training  of  the  young,  not 
deeming  any  education  complete  which  iffnores  the 
religious  element ;  but,  as  the  teaching  of  theologi- 
cal tenets  peculiar  to  any  denomination  in  schools 
assisted  by  public  money  tends  to  confound  truth 
and  error,  and  is  hurtful  to  the  oonsoienoes  of  many 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  this  Assembly  is  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  Elementary  Education  Act  shoula 
be  so  amended  as  to  give  secular  education  onl^  dur- 
ing school-hours,  and  that  it  be  left  to  Christian 
churches  to  teach  religion  at  their  own  cost,  and  in 
their  own  places. 

XIV.  Bible  Christians. — The  fifty-fourth 
Conference  of  the  Bible  Christians  met  at 
Bideford,  Devon,  July  81st.  The  statistical 
reports  show  that  the  connection  numbered 
258  itinerant  and  1,787  local  preachers,  and 
26,209  full  members.  It  had  858  chapels, 
9,453  teachers  and  48,851  scholars  in  its  Sun- 
day-schools. A  considerable  increase  in  all 
departments  was  remarked  since  the  previous 
Conference,  The  income  of  the  Missionary 
Society  was  nearly  £6,900 ;  the  expenditures 
more  than  £7,200.  Chapel  debts  to  the 
amount  of  £5,346  had  been  paid. 

Xy.  Welsh  Calvinistio  Methodists. — The 
conference  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Meth- 
odists met  in  June.  The  following  statistics 
were  presented:  Number  of  churches,  1,060  ; 
places  of  worship,  1,146;  ministers,  449; 
preachers,  343 ;  deacons,  3,446 ;  communicants, 
93,190,  an  increase  from  the  previous  year  of 
365 ;  children,  48,247 ;  Sunday-school  teach- 
ci-s,  20,005;  scholars,  148,044;  hearers,  246,- 
1 66.  Total  collections,  £110,657.  The  collec- 
tions for  mission  purposes  were  £4,449 ;  tow- 
ard payment  of  chapel  debts,  £21,087 ;  and  for 
the  poor,  £2,203.  Two  missionaries  labor  in 
Brittany — at  Quiraper  and  L'Orient— where 
are  reported  79  communicants,  28  candidates, 
115  hearers,  and  collections  of  £34.    Five  mis- 
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sionarles  labor  in  India  (in  Bengal),  and  report 
400  members,  and  60  schools  on  the  hills,  in 
which  1,100  children  were  taught. 

MEXICO  (Bep^blioa  Mexican  a),  a  federa- 
tive republic  of  North  America,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  United  States;  on  the  east 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  southeast  by  British 
Honduras  and  the  Republic  of  Guatemala; 
and  south  and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
extends  from  latitude  15°  26'  to  33**  32'  north, 
and  from  longitude  86°  30'  to  116°  50'  west. 

The  republic  has  an  estimated  area  of 
1,008,442  square  miles,  and  it  is  divided  into 
28  States,  one  Federal  District,  and  one  Terri- 
tory, which,  with  their  respective  populations 
and  capitals,  are  as  follows : 


STATES. 

Popalation.                  Capltali. 

Sonora. 

100,888 
179,971 

98,897 
174,000 
108,778 
476,600 
897,946 
140,680 
185,077 
168,095 
934.680 

68,883 
618,340 
874,043 
153,380 
404,207 
660,668 
150.384 
800,039 
131,665 
697,788 
469,363 
646,786 
198.987 

88,707 

80,866 
432,865 

31,646 
376,996 

Uree. 

CThlhnfthnft 

Chibnabna. 

Coahnlla. 

Noeva  Leon 

SaltUlo. 

Monterey 

Victoria. 

TamanliiMis 

San  Lnin  Fotofl 

Zacatocaa 

San  LniB  Potosi. 
ZacatecaB. 

Agoas  Callentes 

Dnransro 

Agnas  Callestcs. 

BuraDgo. 

Culiacan. 

Sinaloa 

Jalisco 

Guadalajara. 
Colima. 

Colima. 

ICicboacan 

Morel  ia« 

Gnanaluato 

Gnflnaliiato. 

Qner6taro 

Qaer^taro. 
Facbuca. 

flldalco 

Mexico 

Toluca. 

MoreloB 

CnerDavaco. 

Tixtla. 

Tlaxcala 

Tlaxcala. 

Poebla 

Pnebla. 

Vera  Cms 

Vera  Cnu. 

Oaiaca 

Chiapan 

Oi^aca. 

San  Cristobal. 

Tabaeco 

San  Joan  Bantista. 

Cafnp^rficby 

Caropeacby. 
M6rida. 

Yacatan. .". 

Lower  Calirornia  (ter'y). 
Federal  District 

LaFaa. 
M^ico. 

Total 

9,176,063 

Of  the  total  numher  of  inhabitants,  about 
one- half  are  computed  to  be  Indians,  some 
1,190,000  mestizos,  6,000  negroes,  and  the  re- 
mainder whites. 

The  population  of  the  chief  cities  is  shown 
in  t]ie  annexed  table : 

dticf.  Popalatioii. 

Mexico 800,000 

Puebla 76,600 

Guadalajara 70,000 

GnantOnato 68,000 

Quer^taro 47,670 

San  Lois  Potosi 86,581 

Colima 81,000 

OiO<^ca 35,000 

Vera  Cruz 10,000 

President,  Don  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada, 
elected  President  of  the  republic  November  2d, 
as  successor  to  Benito  Juarez,  who  died  July 
18th.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Juarez  the 
ministry  was  composed  as  follows:  Interior, 
Gomez  del  Palacio;  Foreign  Affairs,  J.  M. 
Lafragua  (June  18,  1872);  Justice,  R.  Alcaraz 
(March,  1871),  Director;   Finance,  F.  Mejla 

Sune  18,  1872) ;  War  and  Navy,  General  J. 
ejia  (July,  1867) ;  Public  Works,  B.  Balcar- 
cel.    In  the  oflBce  of  President  of  the  Supreme 
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Coart  of  Justice,  occapied  by  Don  S.  Lerdo  de 
Tqjada  antil  the  18th  of  Jolj,  the  latter  was 
succeeded  by  P.  Ogazon.  The  generals  com- 
manding the  respective  corps  d'armSe  of  the 
republic  were:  North,  Rocha;  Centre,  A. 
Garcia ;  East,  Alatorre ;  and  West,  R.  Corona. 
Archbishop  of  Mexico,  P.  A.  de  Labastida 
(1863) ;  of  Miohoacan,  Dr.  Arciga ;  of  Guadala- 
jara, Dr.  P.  Loza  (1870).  Mexican  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  Don  Ig- 
nacio  Marisoal. 

The  Mexican  army,  according  to  the  "  Al- 
manaque  de  las  Ofioionas,'*  etc.,  published  by 
J.  E.  Perez,  Mexico,  1871,  was  made  up  of  28 
battalions  of  infantry,  1  battalion  of  chasseurs, 
15  cavalry  corps,  4  brigades  of  artillery,  8  siege 
batteries,  aud  1  corps  of  engineers;  but  the  ex- 
act number  of  men  in  each  corps  is  not  known. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  trade  of  * 
Mexico  is  carried  on  with  the  United  States. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  are  silver,  copper- 
ores,  cochineal,  indigo,  and  other  dyes,  hides. 
Sisal  hemp,  mahogany  and  other  woods ;  and 
the  principal  imports,  cotton,  linen  and  woollen 
fabrics,  wrought  and  un wrought  iron,  machin- 
ery, etc.  The  value  of  the  entire  commerce 
of  the  republic  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1870,  is  computed  at:  imports,  $23,174,- 
729 ;  exports,  $24,000,000.  Of  the  exports, 
$18,000,000,  approximately,  were  in  coin. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  the  same  year  was  $5,381,959.65 ;  and 
that  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States, 
$8,530,812.01.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain 
in  1876  amounted  to  $1,499,065 ;  and  in  1871 
to  $1,986,670.  The  imports  from  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1870  reached  $4,554,410 ;  and  in  1871 
$5,245,065. 

The  port  movements  show  for  the  year 
1869-70  a  total  number  of  635  vessels,  with 
an  aggregate  of  542,044  tons ;  238  were  ves- 
sels from  the  United  States,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  370,675.  The  following  table 
shows  the  lines  of  railways  in  the  republic  at 
the  end  of  1871,  with  their  respective  lengths: 

KilooMtiw. 

Mexico  to  Pnehla 186 

Vera  Cras  to  Pasodol  Afacho 75 

Vera  Craz  to  Loma  Alta 35 

Vera  Cruz  to  MedelliD 13 

Mexico  to  Tialpam S4 

Mexico  to  Tacabaya 8 

Mexico  to  Ooadalnpo 7 

Total,  about  190  miles,  or 847 

The  line  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  was 
completed  in  1872,  and  the  total  length  of 
railway  was  brought  to  392  kilometres. 

The  telegraph-lines  open  to  the  public  ser- 
vice at  the  same  time  were : 

KUonMtni. 

Mexico  to  Vera  Cmz,  Tehaacan,  Tlaxcala,  and  Tnlan- 

^clngo 1,048 

vera  Cmz  to  Tampico 280 

Tehaacan  to  O^Oaci^ 378 

San  Lois  Poto^l  to  Zacatecae 184 

Mexico  to  Cnemavaca 84 

Mexico  to  Tolnca 67 

Zacatcca»  to  Darango 54 

Leon  to  Qnadamara  and  l^uizanillo 645 

Total,  1,66«  miles,  or 2,648 


In  1872  the 'total  length  of  telegraph-liues 
was  5,200  kilometres. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  public  revenue  arc 
derived  from  customs  duties,  on  exports  as 
well  as  imports ;  and  nearly  one-half  of  tliat 
revenue  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  army.  For  a  number  of  years  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  country  have  been  in  great 
disorder,  the  expenditures  nearly  always  being 
in  excess  of  the  receipts ;  deficits  have  been  the 
rule  for  upward  of  twenty  years,  and  amount- 
ed at  times,  during  the  French  occupation,  for 
instance,  to  more  than  the  entire  revenne. 
The  year  1869-70,  however,  offers  an  jpxcep- 
tion  to  this  rule. 

The  sources  and  amount  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Government  of  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30,  1870,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Cnetoms  dntlcs $9,029.3'43  24 

Indirect  taxation I,8ia636  84 

Stampedpaper 1,919.816  32 

Sale  of  national  property 822,808  48 

Direct  taxation 668,909  » 

Mint  duties 185,278  84 

Assay  ing  and  smelt  i  n^  daties 45.788  97 

Department  of  Public  Instmction .  98,888  74 

Carriaite-taxes 12,262  68 

Post-Office  Department 417,847  79 

Bandries 640,680  10 

Total $14,420,674  67 

The  expenditure  for  the  same  period  com- 
prised the  following  branches : 

Executive $81,186 

Legislature 672,499 

Supreme  Court  of  Justice 210.761 

Ministry  of  Forei^  AAiirs 100,235 

Ministry  of  Justice 71<3.JS8 

Ministry  of  Public  Works 466,062 

Ministry  of  the  Interior 1,906,8!» 

Ministry  of  Finance 661.146 

Ministry  of  War 4,673,81 1 

Provincial  expendltnre 1,880.714 

Cost  of  collecting  revenue 1,198.985 

Arrears 661.520 

Totol $18,046,742 

No  official  returns  of  the  national  debt 
have  been  published  since  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
milian, at  winch  time  the  total  debt  was  com- 
puted to  be  $317,857,250,  bearing  an  annual 
interest  of  $19,726,370.  The  amount  of  the 
debt  of  Mexico  to  England  in  1862  was  $100,- 
000,000,  wliich  had  increased  by  1872  to  $800- 
000,000 ;  but  this,  together  with  the  amounts 
due  to  France  for  war  expenses,  is  entirely  re- 
pudiated by  the  present  Government  of  the  re- 
public. Indeed,  the  interest  on  the  recognized 
internal  debt,  which  is  about  $35,000,000,  has 
not  been  paid  for  many  years  past. 

Public  instruction  is  gaining  more  and  more 
importance  each  year ;  in  most  of  tlie  States 
each  municipality  has  primary  schools  for 
both  sexes,  the  teachers  being  paid  out  of  mu- 
nicipal funds.  The  Lancasterian  Society  of 
the  city  of  Mexico  furnishes  examined  teachers 
for  the  elementary  branches  of  those  schools, 
and,  by  its  untiring  efforts  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  education  generally,  is 
establishing  a  firm  basis  for  the  future  welfare 
of  the  country. 

Official  information  of  the  defeat  of  the 
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Diaz  brothers,  and  the  taking  of  the  city  of  pected  to  attack  the  Government  troops  in 
Oajaco,  was  published  on  the  8th  of  January,  detail,  placing  their  army  between  the  Govem- 
1872.  The  city  of  SaltiUo  was  taken  by  the  ment  garrison  at  San  Luis  under  General  Co- 
rebels,  through  the  treachery  of  some  officers  rella  and  the  advancing  division  of  General 
in  command  of  important  positions.  In  con-  Rocha,  and  yet  in  a  position  to  isolate  the 
sequence  of  the  victory  at  O^jaca,  the  port  of  Government  forces  of  General  Sanchez  Ochoa 
Saliua  Cruz  was  by  decree  again  opened  to  at  Lagos,  and  at  a  given  moment  fall  upon 
commerce.  It  was  generally  hoped  that  the  them  with  superior  numbers  and  crush  them, 
trinmph  just  alluded  to  would  put  an  end  to  They  also  expected  material  support  from 
the  revolution,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  Guanjguato,  the  disloyalty  of  whose  governor 
The  remains  of  Felix  Diaz  were  taken  to  Pu-  was  strongly  suspected  at  the  capital.  The 
chutia;  some  averred  that  he  had  been  killed  revolutionary  leaders  no  doubt  counted  upon 
in  action ;  others  that  he  had  fallen  under  the  his  desertion  to  their  side,  together  with  the 
knife  of  an  assassin.  The  power  assumed  by  2,500  State  troops  of  Guanajuato ;  the  acces- 
Juiirez  was  becoming  more  and  more  dictato-  sion  of  which  force  would  have  rendered  their 
rial  each  day;  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  success  certain.  Results,  however,  differed 
the  Governors,  Ocyaca,  San  Luis,  and  Hidalgo,  much  from  expectations,  and  therefore  the 
were  placed  under  military  government,  while  success  anticipated  was  turned  to  disappoint- 
Nuevo  Leon,  Dnrango,  Zacatecas,  and  Sinaloa,  ment  and  failure. 

were  under  revolutionary  governors.  Aguas-  In  order  to  combine  the  revolutionary  plans, 
calientes  surrendered  to  the  revolutionary  General  Guerra  left  Zacatecas  City  with  a 
troops,  80,000  in  number,  and  the  Government  large  force,  apparently  bent  upon  marching 
forces  had  been  repulsed,  with  much  loss,  in  to  Guadaligara ;  while  General  Pedro  Marti- 
Sinaloa.  Generals  Guerra  and  Naraiyo  at-  nez  moved  with  2,000  men  in  a  contrary  di- 
tackcd  San  Luis,  February  16th,  and  obliged  rection,  and  toward  San  Luis,  to  unite  near 
the  garrison  to  take  refbge  in  the  city,  cutting  San  Felipe  with  the  forces  of  Generals  Tre- 
off  all  communication  between  the  garrison  vino  and  Naraigo,  coming  from  Matehuda. 
and  tffe  Government  troops.  On  February  23d  The  object  of  Guerra's  feigned  march  was  to 
the  rebel  governor,  Gomez  Portugal,  invested  draw  Sanchez  Ochoa  and  his  troops  from  La- 
the city  of  Aguascalientes.  On  the  25th  a  rumor  gos  to  the  suecor  of  Guadalajara,  so  apparently 
was  circulated  that  Porfirio  Diaz  had  died  of  menaced  by  the  revolutionists;  but  Ochoa  was 
dysentery  at  Qner^taro,  and  that  his  partisans  not  deceived,  and,  to  the  chagrin  of  Guerra 
had  proclaimed  Lerdo  de  T^ada,  or  Guzman,  and  his  companions,  remained  at  Lagos.  This 
President;  this  report  was,  however,  not  be-  first  disappomtment  to  the  revolutionists  was 
lieved  by  the  revolutionary  party.  Trevifio  quickly  followed  by  the  occupation  of  San 
was  said  to  have  10,000  men  under  his  orders.  Felipe  by  General  Rocha  and  his  division. 

The  city  of  Zacatecas  was  recaptured  by  In  the  mean  time,  Guerra,  unable  to  draw 
the  Juarist  General  Corella,  acting  in  conjnbc-  off  Sanchez  Ochoa  from  Lagos  toward  Guada- 
tion  with  Government  troops  from  the  State  It^iara,  retraced  his  steps  to  Zacatecas  and  then 
of  Guan^aato,  and  the  command  of  General  followed  in  the  tracks  of  Martinez.  Between 
Sanchez  Ochoa.  It  was  likewise  stated  that  the  combined  forces  of  the  Government  and 
Trevifio  had  been  defeated  and  wounded,  and  the  revolution  there  was,  in  truth,  no  great 
that  his  colleagues.  Generals  Martinez,  Naran-  disparity  of  numbers,  and,  if  the  revolution- 
jo  and  Cadena,  were  prisoners,  having  lost  ists'  reports  are  to  be  credited,  their  forces 
their  artillery  and  ammunition.  Canales,  the  were  even  somewhat  more  numerous ;  but 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  ordered  in  discipline,  drill,  armament,  artillery,  and 
the  rebel  General  Quiroga  to  evacuate  the  general  efficiency,  the  Government  possessed 
State,  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  com-  so  incontestable  a  superiority,  that  to  risk 
pel  him  to  do  so.  a  decisive  battle  near  San  Luis  was  by  no 

Early  in  March  the  revolutionists,  by  their  means  prudent  for  the  revolutionary  leaders ; 

tardy  movements,  had  ruined  their  operations  so  they  decided  to  adopt  a  new  plan  of  attack, 

against  San  Luis  de  Potosf,  and  greatly  com-  namely,  to  dislodge  Ochoa  from  Lagos.  Rocha, 

promised  their  prospects  of  ultimate  success,  hearing   of  the    new    movements,    hastened 

dissensions  among  the  leaders  having  no  doubt  toward  Lagos  with  over  seven  thousand  men, 

contributed  much  to  their  discomfiture.    Do-  taking  CoreUa  with   him  as  second  in  com- 

nato  Guerra  and  Barrios  favored  one  plan  of  mand,  and  arrived  before  the  place  thirty  hourjs 

campaign,  while  Trevifio  and  Naranjo  desired  after  its  occupancy  by  Guerra,  Trevifio,  and 

another;  and  Pedro  Martinez,  La  Cadena,  Gov-  Martinez.     At  first  these  proposed  giving  him 

emor  Portugal,  and  Juan  Garcia,  were  equally  battle,  and  actually  drew  up  their  forces  in 

as  strong  in  their  advocacy  of  a  third.    The  line  in  front  of  the  town  ;  but  night  arriving 

final  decision  of  these  leaders  seems  to  have  without  an  engagement,  and  learning  in  the 

been  to  unite  their  forces  at  San  Felipe,  a  mean  time  that  Ochoa  had  effected  a  junc- 

town  south  of  their  objective  point,  of  great  tion   with    Rocha,  they    prudently    changed 

strategic  importance,  twenty  leagues  from  La-  their  minds,  and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 

gos,   twenty-two  from  San  Luis,  and  about  commenced  a  retreat,  and  fell  back  to  the 

forty  from  Zacatecas  City.    Thence  they  ex-  north  of  Aguascalientes,  which  city  was  reoc- 
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oupied  by  the  federals.    To  these  saccesses  of  lages  and  towns  were  taken  ia  rapid  sacces- 

the  latter  may  be  added  several  smaller  tri-  sion,  principally  in  Hidalgo,  by  General  Manuel 

nmphs  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz.  Gonzalez,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  revolution- 

A  brother-in-law  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  Vicente  ary  leaders,   acting  under  Negrete's  orders. 

Lebrga,  a  deputy  to  Congress  from  O^jaca  And  under  the  latter 'S  immediate  directions 

City,  died  there  in  March.    The  demise  of  those  important  places  for  a  struggle  for  the 

another  member  of  Congress  was  reported  in  mastery  in  the  Puebla  Sierras  and  large  por- 

the  same  month,  that  of  Colonel  T.  G.  Alba,  tions  of  Tlaxcala   and   Hidalgo — ^Tlatlaaqoi, 

of  Vera  Cruz,  by  small-pox,  which  disease  Zantla,  and  Tepeacuilco—were  occupied  and 

prevailed  in  an  epidemic  form  in  Mexico  City,  garrisoned,  he  having  with  him  over  1,600  men. 

Tacubaya,  San  Luis,  and  half  a  dozen  other  Several  times  the  trains  of  the  Mexico  City  & 

places.    In  San  Luis  there  were  over  six  hun-  Vera  Cmz  Kailroad,  upper  division,  had  been 

dred  deaths  from  it  in  January,  in  Mexico  City  interfered  with  by  his  lieutenants,  Torrentera 

five  hundred  persons  perished  per  month,  and  and  CarriUo,  at  and  near  Apizaco,  and  at  one 

in  other  places  the  mortality  was,  relatively  time  a  constructor  of  the  road,  Mr.  John 

to  their  populations,  nearly  as  large.    Yacci-  Queen,  an   American,    was   taken    prisoner 

nation  was  shamefully  neglected  in  this  coun-  and  marched  off  to  the  mountains.    He  was, 

try,  as  a  general  rule,  and  this  accounts  in  however,  soon  afterward  released  and  allowed 

part  for  the  frightful  ravages  of  small-pox  at  to  go  to  Mexico  City.    Negrete  assessed  the 

the  national  capital  and  elsewhere.  road  for  $40,000,  payment  of  which  having 

Meantime  the  long  strain  upon  the  strength  been  refused,  he  in  consequence  resolved  to 

of  the  country,  consequent  upon  thirty  years  annoy  the  company  and  interfere  with  its 

of  revolutionary  struggle,  had  almost  reduced  trains   to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities.     To 

it  to  a  state  of  chronic  debility ;  continued  strengthen  his  cause  as  much  as  possible,  he 

intestine  commotions  were  further  undermin-  incorporated  into  his  army  such  bandits  as 

ing  its  remaining  vitality ;  social  disorders  and  Sotero  Lozano,  Juan  Garcia,  Canuto  Sandoval, 

moral  depravity  were  still  on  the  increase,  and  and  their  desperate  followers,  and  these  men. 

robberies,  kidnappings,  and  murders,  became  while  warring  for  the  revolution,  alsc^  mur- 

more  and  more  frequent.     Stage  robberies  dered,  robbed,  and  kidnapped,  in  furtherance 

were  of  n^nch  more  than  daily  occurrence,  and  of  their  adopted  calling, 

the  inquiry  was  no  longer  what  stages  have  On  March  9th,  died  at  Mexico  City,  at  the 

been  robbed,  but  what  ones  have  been  so  for-  age,  of  77  years,  Dofia  C&rmen  Fagoaga  de 

tnnate  as  to  escape.    Kidnappings,  the  worst  Mariscal,  mother  of  (then)  Prime-Minister  Don 

form  of  Mexican  rascality,   were  committed  Ignacio  Mariscal,   now   minister    plenipoten- 

with  incredible  boldne33.    In  the  suburbs  of  tiary  at  Washington. 

Mexico  City  a  young  girl  of  thirteen  years  was  About  April  1st,  the  revolutionists  still  held 
kidnapped  in  broad  day  by  three  men,  taken  Soltillo  and  Monterey  in  the  interior,  and  Ca- 
to  the  mountains,  and  not  returned  to  her  margo,  Mier,  Guerrero,  Nuevo  Lai^o,  and 
parents  until  a  ransom  of  $1,200  had  been  paid  Piedras  Negras  on  the  frontier,  at  which  places 
to  her  kidnappers.  In  the  city  of  Guadal^ara  they  had  some  12,000  troops, 
a  druggist  was  kidnapped  in  his  own  garden  On  April  22d  the  National  Congress  passed 
on  the  2d  of  March,  and  released  only  upon  the  law  granting  extraordinary  faculties  to 
the  payment  by  his  wife  of  $1,500  ransom,  the  President,  which  furnished  an  additional 
Near  Pachuca,  a  rich  Frenchman,  named  element  of  strength  for  securing  peace.  Al- 
Masse,  while  riding  on  horseback,  was  also  though  the  votes  were  72  against  68,  that  cir- 
kidnapped,  and,  as  the  ransom  of  $30,000  asked  cumstance  did  not  indicate  the  strength  of 
for  his  release  had  not  been  paid,  it  was  feared  the  Juarez  members;  for  many  of  them  voted 
by  his  friends  that  he  had  been  put  to  death.  ^^  no,"  for  the  alleged  reason  that  ihey  did  not 
The  Government's  energies  were  too  much  consider  that,  as  the  revolution  was  in  great 
taken  up  by  the  revolution  to  allow  of  its  part  put  down,  it  was  necessary  to  confer  fur- 
dealing  with  bandits  and  malefactors  with  the  ther  power  upon  the  Executive,  especially  as 
required  determination  and  vigor,  so  that  Congress,  with  which  lie  could  consult,  was 
these  persons  enjoyed  considerable  immunity  then,  and  would  continue  for  some  weeks,  in 
from  prosecution,  only  occasional  measures  session.  A  large  number  of  Americans  were 
being  taken  against  them.  at  this  time  in  Mexico  City,  inquiring  into 

On  March  2d  a  battle  for  the  possession  of  railway  and  other  interests  in  the  republic. 

Zacateoas  City  was  won  by  the  Government  Mr.  E.  L.  Plumb,  formerly  Ghargh  of  the  United 

troops ;  the  action  lasted  five  hours,  and  the  States  to  Mexico,  as  representative  of  the 

revolutionists  lost   about    1,800    men   killed  Texas  International  Railroad  Gompany,  was 

and  wounded,  and   over   1,200  were  taken  seeking  from  the  National  Congress  a  conces- 

prisoners.     But   in   the    States    of  Puebla,  sion  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 

Tlaxcala,  and  Hidalgo,  the  Government  fared  some  point  on  the  Rio  Grande  south  of  San 

worse.     Negrete,  unquestionably   the   most  Antonio,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  a  branch 

bitter,  untiring,    and   dashing    of   President  from  the  main  line  at  about  San  Luis  Potosi, 

Juarez's  enemies,  surprisingly  extended  the  and  terminating  at  Mexico, 

sway  of  the  revolution.     A  number  of  vil-  General   Roe^crans   arrived   in   the  same 
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montli,  as  representative  of  a  road  to  connect  the  employes  as  prisoners,  several  of  whom 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  Pacific,  starting  they  were  said  to  have  killed.  Juarez  declared 

from  Tnspan  and  terminating  at  the  nearest  martial  law  in  the  State  of  Ooahuila,  and  ap- 

and  most  convenient  point  on  the  west  coast,  pointed  General  Zapata  Military  Governor. 

The  general  had  also  in  contemplation  a  scheme  General  Palmer  and  Governor  HuDt,  with 

for   the   general    constmction   of    r^lroads  their  engineers,  left  the  capital,  divided  into 

throughout  the  repnhlic.  two  parties,  one  to  survey  the  country  in  the 

Mr.  Rohert  B.  Gorsuch  had  already  applied  direction  of  Morelia,  and  the  other  hy  way  of 

for  the  concession  for  a  railway  from  the  Rio  Zacatecas. 

Grande  to  the  Mexican  capital,  with  a  hranch  The  Government  of  the  repuhlio  aonounced 

to  the  Pacific.  that  no  Mexican  consuls  were  appointed  to 

The  period  for  the  completion  of  the  suh-  France,  and  that  consequently  the  acts  of  per- 

marine  telegrapljic  cahle  from  Ouha  to  Yucar  sons  assuming  to  discharge  the  functions  of 

tan  was  extended  in  April ;  and  the  Govern-  such  ofSce  were  nulL    8enor  Romero  went  to 

ment  granted  also  an  extension  of  the  time  the  United  States  to  ohtain  colonists  for  his 

fixed  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steam-  estates  in  Chiapas.    A  direct  line  of  steamers 

ers  to  ply  between  Sisal  and  New  Orleans,  from  Progreso  to  England  is  projected, 

along  the  Mexican  coast  of  the  Gulf.  General  Corella  arrived  at  SaltUlo  on  the 

Although  the  country  was  still  under  the  26th  of  May,  and  was  prepared  to  march  on 

depressing  influence  of  the  revolution,  the  Monterey.    On  the  80th  he  routed  the  revolu- 

Government  manifested  a  disposition  to  do  all  tionists,  under  Trevifio,  at  San  Bamab^  (near 

in  its  power  to  favor  the  investment  of  foreign  Monterey).     At  tiie  first  fire  of  the  Juarists, 

capital  in  national  improvements,  and  especial-  the  revolutionists  fled  in  great  disorder,  with- 

ly  in  railways,  which  it  regarded  as  the  most  out  oflTering  any  thing  like  an  organized  resist- 

efl&cient    peace-makers    and   most   powerful  ance,  and  left  the  Government  troops  in  pos- 

agents  of  civilization  in  countries  like  the  session  of  the  field.   The  latter  were  so  highly 

Mexican  Republic.  elated  with  their  advantage  that  they  neglected 

Such  was  the  state  of  exhaustion  of  the  the   necessary  precautions   against   surprise, 

ntttional  Treasury,  that  Minister  Romero  waa,  General  Corella,  imagining  that  he  had  given 

in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  a  crushing  blow  to  Trevifio,  and  that  he  was 

the  civil  war,  constrained  to  rent  anew  some  therefore  secure  from  further  attack,  sent  dis- 

of  the  principal  mints  of  the  country  for  a  patches  to  the  Juarez  Government,  announ- 

period  of  years.  cing  his  victory,  and  the  total  annihilation  of 

Among  a  number  of  prisoners  captured  by  the  revolutionists, 
the  Government  forces  in  April,  and  sentenced  But,  on  the  following  day,  Trevifio  rallied 
to  be  shot,  was  a  Mr.  Mayer,  who  had  served  all  his  forces,  which  had  been  purposely  seat- 
as  an  oflicer  in  the  United  States  Army  during  tered,  in  order  to  avoid  the  concentrated  fire 
the  late  war.  The  Mexican  press  were  unan-  of  the  Government  troops,  and  attacked  Core- 
imous  in  petitions  for  his  pardon.  11a  in  the  suburbs  of  Monterey.    The  Juarists 

After  an  unsuccessM  attempt  on  the  part  of  were  completely  taken  by  surprise,  and  made 

the  rebel  Generals  Diaz  and  Galvar  to  raise  an  hasty  preparations  for  resistance ;  but,  before 

army  in  Jaiisco,  the  former  repaired,  for  the  they  could  recover  from  the  shock  of  the  sud- 

second  time,  to  the  United  States  for  safety ;  den  attack,  the  revolutionists  dashed  in  upon 

and  the  revolutionists  were  driven  from  all  them,  and  made  a  fearful  slaughter.    In  this 

their  strongholds  south  of  San  Luis  Potosl,'  action,  Corella  lost  every  thing :  guns,  ammu- 

dispersed  and  disarmed.  In  the  States  of  Vera  nition,  siege-trains,  and  even  personal  baggage, 

Cruz,  Guerrero,  Puebia,  Michoacan,  Quer6taro,  and  the  army-cheet,  containing  $10,000. 

and  the  Federal  District,  there  no  longer  ex-  On  June  10th,  General  Corella,  stafl',  and 

isted  any  movement  worthy  of  the  name  of  twenty  men,  all  that  escaped  of  4,()00,  arrived 

revolution;  while  disturbances  in  Tabasco  and  at  Brownsvule,  Texas.    General  Ceballos  met 

Yucatan  were  of  a  purely  local  character,  the  advance  of  Quiroga^s  army,  at  Cevallo,  on 

being  directed  against  the  persons  of  the  gov-  the  7th,  and,  after  a  slight  engagement,  re- 

emors,  and  were  soon  quelled.  treated  to  Mier,  and  thence  upon  Camargo, 

The  order  issued  by  President  Grant,  con-  closely  pursued  by  the  revolutionists,  which 

ceming  cattle-thieving  on  the  Rio  Grande,  place  he  abandoned  on  the  9th,  and  was  com- 

gave  rise  to  warm   discussion,  and  various  pelled  to  retreat  on  Matamoras,  with  less  than 

speculations,  among  the  journals  of  the  capi-  2,000  men,  while  Quiroga^s  revolutionists  were 

tal ;  it  being  surmised,  in  Mexico,  that  the  said  to  exceed  4,000. 

United  States  troops  would  not,  in  their  pur-  Business  was  entirely  suspended  again  in 

suit  of  thieves,  stop  at  the  banks  of  that  river.  Matamoras,  and  the  greatest  anxiety  prevailed 

The  construction  of  a  line  of  telegraph,  Nx>  as  to  the  result  of  the  defeat  of  the  Govem- 

connect  the  States  of  Campeachy,  Tabasco,  ment  forces.  Thus  ended  the  campaign  against 

and  Yucatan,  was  commenced  in  May.  the  revolutionists  on  the  northern  frontier, 

A  band  of  revolutionists  captured  and  plnn-  after  two  months  spent  in  preparations.  Gen- 
dered the  custom  -  house,  and  other  public  eral  Trevifto^'s  retreat  on  May  80th  was  evi- 
bnildinga,  at  Alvarado^  Yucatan,  carrying  off  dently  a  rv^e  to  lull  the  Juarists  into  a  con- 
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viction  of  security,  and  then  renew  the  at-  and  many  families  and  merchants  had  fled, 
tack.  The  last  act  of  Trevifio  was  a  prestamo.  The 
Ahout  the  same  time,  General  Cehallos,  who  United  States  consal  was  imprisoned  for  re- 
was  advancing  northward,  was  checked  by  the  fusing  to  pay,  and  his  place  of  business  seized, 
rebels,  defeated,  and  driven  back  near  Mier,  Another  American  citizen  was  summoned  to 
with  a  small  remnant  of  his  army.  These  re-  pay  $12,000  or  to  receive  600  lashes,  and  only 
verses  were,  however,  partially  compensated  got  off  by  paying  $6,000.  The  entrance  of  the 
by  the  occupation  of  Mazatlan  by  the  Juarist  Government  forces  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the 
troops,  about  the  Ist  of  June,  and  the  conse-  population  remaining  in  Monterey.  It  was 
qnent  pacification  of  all  the  western  part  of  feared  that  the  revolutionists  had  carried  off 
the  republic.  The  Congress  a^ourned  early  many  prominent  citizens  who  are  missing,  to 
in  June,  after  having  passed  the  tariff  bill,  re-  hold  as  hostages,  or  for  further  robberies, 
ducing  the  rate  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  export  The  inhabitants  of  the  capital  were  in  a  con- 
duty  on  coin  from  eight  to  five  per  cent.,  and  tinual  state  of  alarm  at  the  immense  numbers 
the  bill  granting  ^^  ample  facilities "  to  the  of  abductions  by  kidnappers,  who  exacted 
President.  About  June  18th,  General  Rocha,  heavy  ransoms  for  the  restitution  of  their  vic- 
with  3,000  Government  troops,  reached  Sal-  tims.  One  of  the  latter,  a  leading  citizen,  was 
tillo  from  Sinaloa,  uniting  with  General  Fuero  found  in  a  subterranean  vault,  and,  in  the 
and  Colonel  Leurilto,  and  forming  an  army  of  house  above,  some  documents,  confirming  the 
6,000  men,  to  advance  on  Monterey,  where  existence  of  a  secret  society  called  Italia  rajoy 
Quiroga  and  Trevifio,  with  the  revolutionists,  and  composed  of  cnminala  of  all  nations.  The 
were  intrenching.  General  Ayala,  with  400  society  was  usually  known,  however,  as  the 
Government  cavalry,  routed  Vargas,  at  Tulo,  sociedad  terrible.  Numerous  arrests  were 
who  had  ^^  pronounced,"  not  many  days  before,  made,  and  several  of  the  prisoners  received 
at  the  head  of  a  few  hundred  men.  prompt  and  condign  punishment,  having  been 
The  revolutionary  leader,  Gomez  Portugal,  shot  on  the  very  evening  of  their  apprehen- 
had  taken  up  position  outside  of  Matamoras,  sion.  Much  uneasiness  was  caused  by  the  su- 
capturing  the  mails,  levying  twenty-five  per  pine  indifference  and  non  -  attention  of  the 
cent,  on  the  merchandise  passing  out  of  the  American  officials  to  the  murder  of  Dr.  Yoe, 
city,  and  committing  other  depredations.  Many  and  the  imprisonment  of  Thiele,  an  American 
merchants  in  Matamoras  suspended  their  busi-  citizen. 

ness,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  new  ten  The  postal  authorities  had  again  intercepted 
per  cent.  State  tax,  and  an  anticipated  forced  correspondence  addressed  to  the  American 
loan  by  the  Government.  minister.  The  authorities  at  Oaxaca  sup- 
Early  in  July,  owing  to  some  unexplained  pressed  letters,  directed  to  him,  which  eon- 
difiSculties  which  occurred  in  the  affairs  of  the  tained  statements  regarding  the  murder  of  an 
State  of  Jalisco,  Yallarte,  the  Governor,  was  American.  This  was  overlooked  by  the  min- 
compelled  to  resign.  The  journals  of  the  oapi-  ister,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  his  very  friendly  re- 
tal  were  full  of  complaints  against  the  usurpa-  lations  with  the  Mexican  Government.  After 
tion  of  the  Government,  which  had  imposed  discovering  that  the  author  of  the  letters  was 
extra  taxes  upon  the  citizens.  Business  an  American,  the  authorities  imprisoned  him, 
throughout  the  republic  was  stagnant ;  the  and,  although  he  remained  long  in  jail  witliout 
revolutionary  movements  still  continued  in  being  informed  of  his  crime,  no  efforts  were 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  assassination  made  to  obtain  his  release, 
and  kidnapping  were  everywhere  prevalent.  •  Negrete  captured  the  Pachuca  and  Real  del 
The  rebel  Colonel  Salazar  captured  the  town  Monte  mines,  the  richest  in  the  world.  This 
of  Hanuco,  near  Tampico,  with  its  garrison,  capture  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  revolution, 
and  shot  the  commander.  General  Palacios  Pachuca  is  fifty  miles  from  the  capitaJ. 
was  appointed  Military  Governor  of  Coa-  The  people  were  growing  tired  of  the  anar- 
huila.  ch/ prevailing,  and  believed  it  impossible  for 
The  Government  forces,  under  General  Ce-  Juarez  to  maintain  peace.  They  demanded 
hallos,  entered  Monterey  on  the  morning  of  that  he  should  resign,  and  enable  Lerdo  do 
July  10th — the  revolutionists,  under  Trevifto  Tejada,  his  legal  successor,  to  assume  the  presi- 
and  Quiroga,  having  abandoned  the  place  pre-  dency. 

cipitately  on  the  approach  of  two  columns  of  On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  July,  President 

Government   troops,  under    General  Rocha,  Benito  Juarez  died  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy, 

from  Saltillo,  and  General  Cehallos,  from  the  which  had  seized  him  in  the  evening  of  the 

frontier.    Trevifio,  with  a  considerable  force,  same  day.    General  Rocha  directed  that  the 

was  at  Salinas,  whence  the  combined  cavalry  national  fiags  and  all  the  Government  ensigns 

force  of  Generals  Rocha,  Revueltas,  and  Mon-  should  be  placed  at  half-mast  in  token  of  re- 

clova,  had  gone  in  pursuit.    The  infantry  re-  spect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Chief 

mained  in  Monterey,  recuperating  from  tlieir  Magistrate. 

late  severe  forced  marches.  Awaiting  the  order  of  Congress  for  an  elec- 

Monterey  presented  a  most  pitiable  appear-  lion  to  fill  the  vacancy,  the  presidency  of  the 

ance.    Business  had  been  suspended  under  the  republic  devolved  upon  Don  Sebastian  Lordo 

revolutionists,  in  consequence  of  forced  loans,  do  Tqjada,  President  of  the  Supreme  Goort^ 
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and,  until  recently,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire,  plague  of  war,  and  bo  neoessitate  the  nuing  further 

in  President  Juarez's  cabinet  but  lately  in  op-  energy  to  Bubdue  them,  public  opinion  will  acknowK 

^^«:*:^«  *«  *K«  n «««-««.«..*   ««^  ^^^/^a^a  ««  edge  that  the  Bincere  desire  ol  the  Executive  has 

position  to  the  GoFernment,  and  regarded  as  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^hing  undone  in  order  to  obtain  the 

sympathizing  with    the    revolutionists.      Al-  gupreme  bleasinffB  of  peace,  and  establish  absolute 

though  he  had  remained  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  freedom  in  the  electonu  campaign, 

he  had  taken  no  active  part  with  the  insur-  And,  besides,  several  of  the  States  are  under  mar- 

_g_*-  tiallaw,  a  grave  matter  likewise  connected  with  these 

^rr-L  '          ix'«AVJi       J           iji  important  subjects ;  and  there  existing  already  cer- 

The  revolutionists  had  already  resolved  upon  tain  circumstMiceB  for  the  decision  of  the  larger 

makiDg  Lerdo  de  Tejada  President,  and  were  number  of  cases,  the  Executive  will  use  his  utmost 

confident  they  would  succeed.  and  most  earnest  endeavors  to  prevent  the  contlnu- 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  President  ance  of  that  abnormal  situation,  except  when  the 

T  ««.i^»-  .v-..^i»Jr«4-;^»  .  absolute  lack  of  constitutional  authority  should  re- 

I^TCO  s  proclamation .  q^i^e  it,  and  this  only  until  an  election  can  be  held, 

Sebadian  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  CondUutional  Prendent  ad  or  until  the  imi)erious  necessity  of  restoring  peace 

inUrim  of  the  United  Statet  of  Mexico,  to  his  fellow-  should  render  it  indispensable.    The  Executive  huv- 

cUizens:  *^&  been  mvest^d  with  ample  powers  by  the  Con- 

The  unexpected  and  lamentable  death  of  the  illus-  if^ss  of  the  Union,  he  intends  to  make  use  of  them 

trious  President,  Benito  Juarez,  a  calamity  which  only  in  extreme  cases,  or  when  some  urgent  measure 

has  plunged  the  nation  in  mourning,  accompanied  ™^***  1*®  accomplished.    He  sincerely  hopes,  how- 

with  iientiments  of  the  most  just  and  most  profound  «yer,  that  he  will  not  be  constrained  to  exercise 

regret  on  our  part,  has,  in  conformity  with  the  law,  them  to  the  prejudice  of  individual  nghts,  which  can 

made  me,  for  a  brief  period,  depositary  of  the  Ex-  n«;S"  ^^  ^^^  deeply  respected.        ^  ^     ^     , 

ecutive  power  of  the  Union.  Tbe  most  precious  of  all,  that  of  the  freedom  of 

The  duties  of  my  short  administration  are  con-  tl^e  PJ'ess,  which  protects  and  guards  the  rest,  shall 

tained  in  the  oath  taken  by  me  before  the  Permanent  ^  considered  by  me  as  inviolable,  i^  it  was  without 

Committee  of  Congress,  and  are  in  complete  bar-  exception  dunn^  the  long  term  of  my  service  as 

mony  with  my  most  sincere  sentunents,  and  my  most  minister  of  the  illustrious  President  whose  loss  we 

profound  convictions.    My  constant  rule  of  conduct  lament.    If  the  liberty  of  writing  should  at  all  times 

siiall  be  a  deep  and  inviolable  respect  for  theConsti-  ^e  unlimited,  still  more  lealously  should  it  be  pre- 

tution  and  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  law,  in  order  served  during  an  electoral  struggle.  For  the  excesses 

to  the  discharge  of  the  solemn  obligations  I  have  committed  \)y  the  press,  tlie  most  efficacious  remedy 

contracted,  and  to  follow  the  only  course  which  can  i/.  ^^^  V^^'^»  itself,  if  it  he  enlightened  and  free,  and 

lead  to  the  wel&re  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  disposed  to  be  the  echo  of  all  opinions  and  of  all 

I  regard  it  ad  my  especial  duty  to  enforce  the  ob-  parties,    ^  ^                 «  .     t   i.  ii          i.  ^  i_ 

servance  of  the  kws  of  reform  which  have  strength-  .  ^^  administrative  ^aire  I  shall  see  that  the  pnn- 

cned  and  perfected  our  institutions.     Those  laws  ^If^^^  of  ^^^^^  and  ot  morality  be  preserved;  and  I 

made  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  the  capital  vices  »?»"  do  my  utmost  to  observe  m  the  public  oxpen- 


contained  in  the  old  organization  ot'our  society,  thus    ^^^^'^f  ^^^}  economy  rendered  so  necessary  by  the 


iiuguration  of  true  civilization.  i«i  my  actions  toward  the  present  employes  of  the 
Besides  tlio  obligation  which  rests  upon  me  of  Government,  without  entertaining  or  having  the  right 
keeping  and  enforcing  the  laws  of  reform,  the  con-  ♦<>  entertain  any  prejudice  in  view  of  lornier  political 
viction  that  they  constitute  the  most  solid  founda-  opinions  or  parties.  In  the  exercise  of  the  supreme 
tion  of  our  socUl  and  political  organization  will  in-  powerl  shaH  not  be  the  instrument  or  the  represent- 
crease  my  zeal  to  the  end  that  they  may  not  be  in-  *V!?  ^^  "^^  political  clique,  but  the  representative 
frineed  i)y  any  one  "  "  of  ^^e  nation  at  laiige ;  nor  shall  I  be  the  chief  of  a 
In  pur8uan<i  of  the  provision  made  by  the  funda-  V^'^V^  ^f'J^'^  impartial  and  disinterested  adminis- 
mental  code  on  the  occurrence  of  an  absolute  va-  ^^i^I  °^^Jf"® ,  ^:  v  i,  v  *.  i.  ^  j  ^u 
cancy  of  the  presidency,  I  deemed  it  convenient  that  ,  A"®""  ^.^t  elections  shall  have  taken  place,  and  the 
my  first  act  should  be  to  initiate  the  promulgation  c^o^^e  of  the  people  been  proclaimed  bv  the  national 
of  the  decree  this  day  issued,  calling  for  a  new  elec-  representatives,  I  shall  consider  myself  honored  m 
tion.  In  this  election  the  rights  of  the  people  shall  delivering  the  government  into  his  hands,  thus 
be  respected,  and  free  suffrage  in  its  follest  form  8bo«>n^  nay  obedience  to  the  sovereign  will  of  the 
preserved  and  guaranteed.  wiUiout  any  obstacles  or  ?.»**^5i '?.  «^u™jn«r  Jbe  trust  confided  to  me  by  the 
restrictions  whitevor.  Atl  citizens  and  all  parties  Constitution.  My  acts  will  prove  the  sincerity  of  my 
shall  be  enabled  to  act  freely  in  the  elections,  and  sentiments,  and  I  shall  take  care  not  to  depart  m  the 
the  result  will  be  acknowledged  as  the  genuine  ex-  ^^^  ^^m  the  principles  herein  expressed;  and  that 
pression  of  the  public  will.  *  *  at  the  terminaUon  of  my  short  administration  I  naay 
Animated  by  this  spirit,  I  have  considered  it  my  ?8P»''e  ^o  the  testimony  from  my  fellow-citizens  that 
duty  to  issue  thU  day  a  decree  granting  amnesty,  ^  "«^®  ®°^!?^2r?lm^  rSx^K^-vIiS:  ^^  m^r  *  ^  * 
without  exception  of  persons,  to  5l  guilty  of  politV  SEBASTIAN  iERDO  DE  TEJADA. 
cal  oflfences  committed  up  to  the  present  time.  The  Mixioo,  Jvly  27,  1872.  ^ 
principal  efforts  ofthe  rebels  having  been  suppressed,  >~  i  t»  /»  .  r^-  ■»  •  i.  i. 
the  amneaty  may  be  granted  without  fear  of  preju-  General  Porfirio  Diaz's  private  secretary, 
dice  to  the'law  or  the  authorities,  and  is  in  accord-  when  in  Brownsville,  early  in  July,  denied  the 
anoe  with  the  general  desire  for  the  pacification  of  the  authenticity  of  the  alleged  proclamation  of 
countiy.and  with  the  deeply-grounded  opinion  of  all  pj^z,  which  was  published  in  the  Juarez  pa- 
thosc  who  behold  the  disasters  caused  by  anarehy  ^^rr«^«,«.  *i^r^  if«Ax«^  ■r.^..^^..*:^^  ♦.x  ^^A\e^ 
and  the  ruin  and  desolation  produced  by  civil  war.  P®"  f  o"^®  time  before,  purporting  to  modify 
A  new  electoral  period  being  now  inaugurated,  am-  the  plan  of  La  JSona,  by  making  Lerdo  de  le- 
nesty  is  the  only  means  of  securing  free  suffrage  to  jada,  in  his  capacity  of  President  of  the  Sn- 
ail in  the  coming  election,  whether  as  voters  or  as  preme  Court,  the  constitutional  President  of 
candidates.  I  have  thought  that  I  could  not  more  ^^  republic.  General  Diaz  thus  defined  his 
profitably  exereise  the  ample  powers  bestowed  upon  ...  *^  ..  U  v-v..*^  «*  *^  .^  .  t  .''"",  ,, 
the  Executive;  and  that  it\  unfortunately,  some  still  position  :  Benito  Juarez  not  being  legally 
remain  who  wish  to  afflict  their  country  with  the  elected,  therefore  Lerdo  is  President  ex  officio. 
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"  The  adherents  of  Lerdo,"  added  Diazes  seo-  was  suspended  on  the  Matamoras  frontier  for 

retary,  "  agree  to  this  definition  of  the  pact,  two  months,  counting  from  July  24th,  and 

but  are  reluctant  to  rise  in  arms,  as  they  wish  goods  imported  were  permitted  to  enter  under 

to  avoid  the  extension  of  civil  war,  and  would  tiie  old  rates  for  that  time.    The  change  was 

only  engage  in  active  hostilities  as  a  last  resort  made  on  account  of  the  suspension  of  business 

against  the  growing  despotism  of  the  Juarez  caused  by  the  recent  revolution, 
government.      The   Lerdistas   represent   the       Juarezes  remains  were  interred  in  the  Pan- 

wefdth  and  intelligence  of  the  country,  and,  if  theon.    The  funeral  was  an  imposing  specta- 

they  can  only  be  induced  to  pronounce,  will  de ;  the  houses  were  drfq>ed  with  mourning ; 

dictate  terms  to  the  government  of  Juarez,  and  fully  100,000  spectators  lined  the  streets 

They  would  probably  not  see  and  endure  the  through  which  passed  the  corUgey  with  num- 

complete  triumph  of  Juarez  without  pronoun-  berless  emblems  of  grief.    The  greater  portion 

cing  against  him.    Meanwhile,  the  revolution-  of  the  foreigners  in  the  capital  were  present  at 

ists,  now  under  arms  are  willing  to  fight  their  the  ceremonies,  as  were  likewise  all  the  foreign 

battles.^^  diplomats  and  public  officers,  and  suitable  ad- 

The  Legislature  of  Sonora  ratified  a  con-  dresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Nelson,  the  United 

cession  to  a  Oalifomia  company,  for  a  rail-  States  minister,  and  by  Sefior  Vigil,  for  the 

road  from  Guaymas  to  Tucson,  Arizona,  and  editorial  fraternity  of  the  Mexican  capital. 
United  States  Oonsul  Willard  proceeded  to  the       Angel  Iturbide,  a  son  of  the  ex-£mperor,  died 

city  of  Mexico  with  the  documents,  for  the  sig-  at  Mexico  on  the  same  day  as  Juarez,  leaving  a 

nature  of  the  President.  widow  and  one  son. 

The  Government  forces  having  been  gener-        President  Lerdo  issued  a  decree  of  general 

ally  withdrawn  from  San  Luis  Potosi  when  anmesty  to  all  political  prisoners,  save  those 

General  Rocha  advanced  on  Monterey,  the  rev-  having  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general 

olutionary  General  Martinez  took  the  opportu-  under  the  empire  of  Maximilian.     He  likewise 

nity  to  attack  San  Luis  with  about  600  caval-  voluntarily  ordejed  an  investigation  of  the 

ry ;  but,  after  a  fight  of  several  hours,  he  was  outrages  committed  on  American  citizens  in 

repulsed  by  the  National  Guards  and  citizens,  Chiapas. 

with  considerable  loss.     General  Rocha  dis-        A  commission  was  appointed  by  the  United 

patched  a  cavalry  force  in  pursuit  of  Marti-  States  Government  to  inquire  into  the  caase 

nez.    Both  parties  at  Monterey  were  inactive,  and  nature  of  the  excesses  committed  on  the 

The  revolution  in  the  State  of  Tamaulipas  American  frontier  by  Mexican  soldiery.    At  a 

having  been  suppressed,  the  whole  frontier  of  meeting  which   took    place,  Aug^t   Ist,  at 

the  States  of  iHuevo  Leon  and  Ooahuila  in  Brownsville,  Texas,  the  following  facts  were 

possession  of  the  Government,  leaving  the  in-  elicited :  That  Cortina  had  been  sent  to  the 

surgents  without  a  port  or  single  point  of  im-  Rio  Grande  with  full  power,  and  the  civil  au- 

portanoe,  and  the  country  being  practically  thorities  were  powerless  under  liim.   Palacios, 

pacified,  the  military  authorities  issued,  July  the  military  commander  at  Matamoras,  ac- 

23d,  a  proclamation  raising  the  state  of  siege,  knowledged  last  year  the  fact  of  serious  depre- 

annuUing  martial  law,  abolishing  the  passport  dations,  but  was  overridden  by  Cortina.    Jna- 

system  and  other  military  restrictions,  which  rez  was  fully  aware  of  the  studied  misconduct 

had  prevailed  for  several  months,  and  restoring  of  Cortina,  and  of  his  feeding  his  troops  on 

the  civil  rule.  stolen  beef,  taking  stolen  herd3  from  civil  au- 

Guadalajara  pronounced  against  Governor  thorities  without  accountability.     Seven  herds 

Corona,  who  was  driven  out  by  the  inhabitants,  had  been  sold  in  Camargo,  and  the  proceeds 

General  Rocha  levied  a  forced  loan  of  $80,-  applied  to  school  funds  of  the  Mexican  Govem- 

000  on  the  merchants  of  Monterey,  payable  ment.    Civil  law  was  a  mere  farce.    Cortina's 

with  his  drafts,  principally  on  the  treasury  bal-  regular  soldiers  were  receiving  cattle  on  the 

ance  of  dues  recorded  against  the  Monterey  Mexican  side,  and  organized  agents  of  Cortina 

custom-house.  were  driving  cattle  to  the  bank,  there  to  re- 

At  the  end  of  July  the  country  was  in  a  ceive  the  assistance  of  the  soldiers  in  crossing, 

more  deplorable  condition  than  ever  before.  Eighty  miles  of  a  rich  frontier  were  vacant 

The  custom-house  at  Vera  Cruz  was  indebted  under  the  scourge  of  the  Kickapoos.    Texan 

to  the  merchants  in  the  amount  of  half  a  mill-  rancheros  were  obliged  to  fortify  and  barri- 

ion  dollars ;   Tampioo  also  owed  a  large  sum  cade.    Well-known  brands  of  cattle  had  been 

to  the  same  class ;  and  Matamoras  had  a  like  and  were  still  sent  into  the  interior,  and  others 

difficulty  and  money  burden.  sold  openly  in  Camargo.    Cortina  himself  bad 

General  Rocha  issued  a   proclamation   at  been  seen  in  the  corral  receiving  stolen  herd.% 

Monterey  favoring  peace  and  amnesty  to  the  and  selling  the  hides  and  beef,  and  pocketing 

late  insurgents.    Numbers  of  prominent  revo-  the  money.    Cortina  became  suddenly  rich  by 

lutionists,  who  had  been  refugees  in  Texas,  the  robbery  of  several  well-stocked  ranches ; 

obtained  permission  to  return  with  their  fam-  he  had  at  that  time  $800,000  deposited  in 

ilies  to  Mexico.  England.     Full  copies  of  the  official  reports 

The  stage-coach  and  mail  services  were  re-  were  in  Juarezes  possession,  including  the  ac- 

sumed  before  the  end  of  July.  knowledgment  of  General  Palacios  of  the  dis- 

The  new  tariflf,  increasing  the  rate  of  duties,  graceful  implication  of  agents  of  the  Mexican 
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Government.    It  was  in  evidence  that  the  cat-  ent,  and  ladies  dressed  in  deep  mourning  filled 

tie  crossed  over  the  river  near  Brownsville  and  the  boxes. 

stolen  from  American  citizens  numbered  '60,-  The  soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  stationed 

000,  and  were  valued  at  $1,000,000.    Custom-  at  Gnaniynato,  mutinied,  assassinated   their 

house  inspectors  testified  that  thej  had  dis-  commandant,  and  robbed  the  public  treasury 

tinctly  recognized  officers  in  Cortina's  army  of  $50,000. 

directing  the  operations.    Herds  of  cattle,  to  Florez,  the  federal  Governor  of  Sinaloa, 

the  number  of  from  4,000  to  6,000,  had  been  while  riding  in  the  suburbs  of  Mazatlan,  was 

hurried  across  the  river  in  open    daylight,  seized  by  a  gang  of  kidnappers,  composed  of 

Cattle  had  been  driven  three  days  without  rest,  late  rebel  soldiers,  and  earned  into  the  moun- 

to  reach  the  river,  and  1,000  perished  in  the  tains.    A  large  ransom  was  demanded  for  his 

sand.    On  one  occasion  the  thieves  picketed  release. 

the  road,  and  made  passing  travellers  assist  The  election  for  President  took  place  Kovem- 

them  in  crossing  the  cattle.  ber  1st,  and  resulted  in  the  almost  unanimous 

Early  in  the  same  month  the  revolutionary  choice  of  Lerdo  de  Tejada ;  the  votes  against 

chiefs  began  to  lay  down  arms  and  accept  of  him  were  few  and  scattering, 

amnesty.    Negrete,  Aravarrite,  Jos6  Postillo,  Porfirio  Diaz  sent  in  his  own  submission  to 

Mariano,  and  Gonz41es,  were  the  first  to  take  the  government,  and  the  surrender  of  the  forces 

the  step,  and  their  example  was  immediately  under  his  command.    The  paper  was  dated 

followed  by  all  the  others,  except  Garcia  de  la  October  28d,  near  Durango,  and  the  general 

Cadena,  who,  holding  out  defiantly,  was  cap-  promised  to  present  himself  at  the  capital, 

tured,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Trinidad.    As  a  With  this  act  the  pacification  of  the  republic 

member  of  Congress,  he  was  tried  by  that  was  complete. 

body,  who  acquitted  hira,  and  restored  him  to  Seliors  Mendoza,  Bliss,  and  Manfred,  were 

his  seat.     Martial  law  was  revoked  in  the  appointed  by  the  Geographical  Society  to  visit 

States  of  Zacatecas,  Tlaxcala,  San  Luis,  Puebla,  the  Pyramids  of  Testihuacan. 

and  Hidalgo,  Ismd  the  State  governments  re-  An  Italian  journal  is  to  be  published  in  the 

stored  to  their  full  powers.  city  of  Mexico. 

Efforts  were  made  to  organize  Juarez's  snp-  The  railroad  war  continues  rife, 
porters  at  the  last  presidential  election  into  a  The  supporters  of  General  Bosecrans  were 
political  party,  entitled  "  Badioal  Beformers."  ready  to  furnish  the  security  necessary  to  in- 
Ex-Govemor  Baez  was  mentioned  as  their  sure  the  completion  of  their  road,  and  prom- 
candidate.    Juan  Jos6  Baez  was  also  promi-  ised  to  begin  work  immediately, 
nently  spoken  of  as  another  candidate.  A  heated  discussion  took  place  in  Congress 

All  the  formalities  attending  the  concession  between  the  advocates  of  the   rival  roads, 

granted  to  Colonel  Lever  for  establishing  a  Private  correspondence  represents   that  the 

steamship-line  from  the    Gulf  ports  to  New  friends  of  the  plan  urged  by  General  Eose- 

Orleans  were  completed,  and  a  commissioner  crans  were  hopeful  that  they  would  be  ulti- 

prooeeded  to  New  York  to  organize  the  service  mately  successful.    The  road  projected  by  Mr. 

immediately.  Plumb  seemed  to  be  preferred,  because  it  will 

A  fire  which  occurred  in  Mexico  City  in  make  a  direct  line  to  the  United  States  and 

August,  and  destroyed  the  palace  of  the  Na-  will  be  a  broad-gauge  road, 

tional  Congress,  was  caused  by  the  negligence  Congress  intended  granting  a  subvention  to 

of  a  tinsmith  while  repairing  the  roof.    The  the  line  of  steamers  proposed  to  be  run  be- 

powder  and  other  explosive  and  inflammable  tween  New  Orleans  and  Mexican  ports, 

materials  stored  in  the  building  were  removed  Astonishment  was  manifested  at  the  per- 

the  moment  the  fire  was  discovered.    The  ar-  sistency  of  the  new  President  in  retaining  in 

chives  of  the  Congress  were  saved.    The  utter  high  office  the  appointees  of  the  late  President 

uselessness  of  the  fire-engines  made  it  impossi-  Juarez. 

blc  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  flames,  and  they  Sell  or  Bojo,  the  new  President  of  Congress, 

were  not  extinguished  until  there  was  nothing  is  a  Jnarist,  and  Setlor  Zaroacona,  the  new 

left  of  the  palace  for  them  to  feed  upon.  Vice-President,  an  adherent  of  General  Por- 

It  was  reported  that  the  historic  sword  of  firio  Diaz. 

General   Iturbide,    the   hilt   of  which    was  The  sacrificial  stone  of  the  Aztecs  was  re- 

thickly  studded  with  diamonds  and  other  pre-  moved  to  the  National  Museum, 

cious  stones,  was  stolen  in  the  confusion  inci-  President  Lerdo's  inauguration  took  place 

dent  to  the  fire.  on  December  1st. 

The  death  of  President  Juarez  was  made  The  President  contracted  a  loan  of  $1,000,- 
the  occasion  by  the  masonic  fraternity  for  000,  the  first  instance  of  the  Government  en- 
holding  a  Lodge  of  Sorrow  in  the  Iturbide  joying  credit  for  a  long  time. 
Theatre,  where,  on  the  centre  of  the  stage,  Mr.  Nelson,  the  American  minister  to  the 
was  raised  a  heavily-draped  catafalque.  The  republic,  speaks  in 'enthusiastic  terms  of  the 
ceremonies  were  of  a  very  imposing  character,  agricultural  resources  of  Mexico.  "It  can," 
and  were  witnessed  by  a  large  concourse  of  he  says,  "  supply  the  world  with  sugar  of  a 
citizens.  President  Lerdo  and  other  high  dig-  quality  superior  to  that  of  Cuba."  Its  coffee 
nitariesofthe  state  and  municipality  were  pres-  is  unsurpassed  in  quality  and  in  the  quantity 
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which  can  he  raised;  while  the  article  of  to-  This  was  voted  down;,  yeas,  67,326  ;    nays, 

hacco,  if  not  equal  to  that  raised  in  Guha,  68,987. 

closely  approximates  it.     That  the  needs  of  The  third  was  to  limit  the  namher  of  judi- 

Mexico  heretofore  mostly  supplied  from  En-  cial  circuits  to  ten.    This  also  was  not  adopt- 

rope  will,  at  no  distant  day,  he  obtained  in  the  ed :  yeas,  47,972 ;  nays,  66,848. 

United  States,  for  which  will  be  returned  the  The  salt   manufactured  and    inspected  in 

articles  mentioned,  Mr.  Nelson  regards  as  cer-  the  State  for  the  year  was  724,481  barrels, 

tain.    In  commenting  upon  the  development  being  a  slight  decrease  as  compared  with  the 

of  Mexico,  Mr.  Nelson  places  railroads  as  the  preceding  year.    All  of  this  was  manufactured 

first  among  her  great  needs.     This  is  especially  in  the  Saginaw  Valley,  except  30,616  barreH 

the  case,  from  the  entire  absence  of  navigable  made  in  Huron  County,  and  792  barrels  made 

rivers  throughout  her  borders.     The  incipient  in  Macomb  County.    The  manufacture  was 

step  in  the  supplying  of  this  need  is  the  comple-  also  begun  at  East  Tawaa,  and  will  be  contin- 

tion  of  the  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  ued  the  succeeding  year.    Dr.  S.  S.  Garriques^ 

which  will  be  followed  by  the  speedy  construe-  the  State  Inspector,  says,  in  his  annual  report : 

tion  of  others  of  great  importance,  some  of  *^From  all  points  reached  by  Michigan  salt, 

which  are  already  begun.  we  are  having  the  most  favorable  reports  of 

Mr.  Nelson  regards  the  relations  between  its  quality,  and  it  is  rapidly  taking  the  prece- 

the  two  republics  as  very  satisfactory.     The  dence  in  all  the  markets  of  the  West."     Rock- 

Lerdo  Administration  is  desirous  to  remove  all  salt  is  reached  at  White  Rock,  in  Huron  Coun- 

cause  of  complaint  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  ty,  at  a  depth  of  1,700  feet,  and  at  Alpena  at 

has  dispatched  thither  SeiiorDon  Emilio  Jalas-  a  depth  of  1,130  feet,  and  the  brine  from  this 

CO,  an  able  lawyer  and  statesman,  long  a  resi-  is  purer  and  stronger  than  that  now  used  in 

dent  upon  both  sides  of  that  river,  and  thor-  manufacture  on  the  Saginaw, 

oughly  acquainted  with  the  people,  to  investi-  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Headley,  in  their  annual 

gate  and  report  upon  the  aUeged  depredations,  statement  of  the  business  of  Saginaw  Yallcj, 

with  a  view  to  putting  a  stop  to  them.  make  the  following  estimate  of  pine-lumber 

Evidences  of  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  Mex-  cut  in  the  State  for  the  year — ^that  part  re- 

ico  are  becoming  manifest  from  day  to  day.  lating  to  Western  Michigan  b^ing  taken  from 

MICHIGAN.    The  result  of  the  November  the 'MMskegon  ^ews  and  JReporter : 

election  in  this  State  was  as  follows:   For  p^^               y^ 

Grant,   188,808;    Greeley,  78,651;    O'Conor,  Sa^awValleyand  Huron  Shore  874,1«>,480 

2,878;    Black,   1,278.     Grant  over   Greeley,     gj°||J®(^2Sty^ ^si'So'SSS 

60,167.     This  includes  two  counties  the  vote  Hnron  County." '.'.'. '.'.*. '.*.'. '/.*.*/. '.'.".   49,ooo',ooo 

in  which  was  not  received  in  time  for  the    St.  cialr  County 5J2SJ'SS 

official  canvass.    On  Governor,  the  vote  was :  BSroit.^!*!!"!^; ! '. ! ". '. ". ! ! '. '.  *. ! ! .'  *.  .* '.   SlSolooo 

For  Jolin  J.  Bagley,«  Republican,   139,259  ;  MiscellaneouVin  BastoraMichi- 

Au.stin   Blair, .  Liberal,   82,149;    WUliam   M.       e»° «^Q<»-«^ 

Ferry,  Democrat,  2,732;    Henry  Fish,  Tem-  Total  in  EaBtem  Michigan 1;215,1G9,480 

?erance,    1,232.      Bagley    over   Blair,   57,110.     Muskegon  County 407,883,747 
he  following  persons,  all  Republicans,  were    ^^^^^^  ^f^^^ ^Si'ooo'ooo 

chosen  to  the  several  State  offices  named,  by  Ottawa  (Smity.'.'.'.'.*.'.".*.*.*.*.'.*.'.'.**.*  SK^ooo,'ooo 

mtyorities  varying  but  slightly  from  that  of    Oceana  County*. 40,ooo,ooo 

the  Governor:   Ilenry  H    Holt,  Lieutenant-  gSSlL'UM:.'"^!'^.!^:  iSiK 

Governor,  over  John  U.  Blanchard,  Democrat  MlBcellaneons  in  western  Michi- 

and  Liberal;    Daniel   Striker,   Secretary  of       «*° 40.000.000 

State,   over  George  H.  House  ;    Victory  P.  Total  in  Western  Michigan 1,049^,107 

Collier,  Treasurer,   over  James  A.   lIoUow ;  m  .  i .    xi.   «.  .                                ^  ^,  ,^    " 

William    Humphrey,    Auditor- General,    over         Total  In  the  sute 2,aw^,5S7 

!N"eal  O'Heam ;  Byron  D.  Ball,  Attorney-Gen-  This  is  exclusive  of  shingles,  lath,  square 
eral,  over  D.  Darwin  Hughes ;  Leverett  A.  timber,  etc.  The  most  diverse  estimates  are 
Clapp,  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land-Office,  made  of  the  probable  continuance  of  the  sup- 
over  G.  H.  Murdoch ;  Daniel  B.  Briggs,  Super-  ply  of  pine-timber ;  some  intelligent  parties 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  over  Willard  considering  it  incapable  of  exhaustion  for  a 
Stearns ;  Edward  Dorsoh,  member  of  State  long  period,  while  others  believe  it  will  soon 
Board  of  Education,  over  £.  Eeldner.  The  disappear.  One  important  change  in  the  mode 
proceedings  of  the  nominating  conventions  of  bringing  the  logs  to  market  is  introduced  bj 
have  failed  to  reach  us.  the  extension  of  railroads.    Formerly  the  logs 

At   the    same    time    three    constitutional  were  hauled  to  streams,  and  then  floated  down 

amendments  were  voted  upon.     The  first  was  to  the  mills  with  the  spring  floods ;  and  it)  a 

to  authorize  municipalities,  that  had  issued  dry  season  they  might  lie  over  for  want  of 

bonds  in  aid  of  railroads,  to  provide  for  their  water  to  float  them.    Now,  where  railroads 

payment.    This  was  voted  down:   yeas,  44,-  are  convenient,  they  are  transported  to  the 

684 ;  nays,  70,893.  mills  on  cars. 

The  second  proposed  to  increase  the  sala-  The  production  of  copper  for  the  year  was: 

ries  of  circuit  judges  from  $1,500  to  $2,000.  in  Houghton  County,  12,543  tons;  Keweenaw 
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Oonnty,  1,916;  Ontooagon,  797— total,  16,166 
tons.     Over  905  tons  less  than  in  1871. 

Assessments  were  made  by  copper-mining 
companies  in  1872  amounting  to  $190,000,  and 
dividends  amounting  to  $3,890,000.  The  fol- 
lowing is  given  as  an  approximate  statement 
of  ingot-copper  produced,  and  its  value : 


YEAR. 


Toiki. 


1S45  to  1868. 

185a 

1M9. 

186a 

1861 

1882 

1868. 

1854 

1865 

1868. 

1867 

1868 

imi. 

187a 

1871 

1872. 


Total. 


18,065 

8,500 

8,600 

4,800 

6,000 

8,000 

6,600 

6,500 

7,000 

7,000 

8,200 

0,985 

12,200 

12,946 

12,857 

12,132 


185,075 


VsltM. 


$9,000,600 
1,886,000 
1,890,000 
2,610,000 
8,337,600 
8,402,000 
4,420,000 
6,110,000 
6,146,000 
4,760,000 
4,140,000 
4,502,000 
5,888,000 
5,696,240 
6,171,880 
7,774,720 


$76,806,820 


The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of 
the  iron  production  in  the  Lake  Superior  iron- 
region,  as  given  in  the  Marquette  Mining 
Journal : 


TEAR. 


1868. 
1857. 
1866. 
1850. 
1860. 
1>61. 
1862. 
1863. 
1884. 
1865. 
1868. 
1887. 
1868. 
1889. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 


Total. 


Tom  Irsn.Ore. 

PlK-IroB. 

700 

21,000 

•  •  •  •  • 

81,036 

1.629 

66,679 

7,258 

116,906 

6,660 

46,480 

7,970 

116,721 

8,590 

186,287 

0,813 

885,128 

13,832 

198,256 

12,283 

208,972 

18,487 

468,076 

80,911 

607,818 

88,^8 

688,238 

80,208 

668.471 

49,208 

818.870 

61,225 

062,056 

68,195 

5,587,878 

867,880 

To«al  Valu. 

$28,000 

60,000 

849,202 

575,620 

786.406 

410,501 

064,077 

1,416,085 

1,867,215 

1,690,480 

8,405,060 

8,475,820 

8,992,418 

4,968,435 

8,800,170 

8,115,895 

9,188,066 


tujmfiss 


Auditor-General  William  Humphrey  makes 
the  following  exhibit  of  the  State  finances. 
The  financial  period  covers  the  twelve  months 
closing  September  80, 1872.  During  this  period 
the  financial  transactions  were  as  follows : 

OroBS  receipts  to  the  State  Treaffary $8,181,408  82 

Add  tMlance  in  Treasary  October  1, 1871 ... .       604,188  68 

Total  in  Treanirvdnring  twelve  monthfl  $8,876,820  88 
OrofiB  expenditorea  from  State  Treasury. . . .    1,806,896  86 

Balance  in  Treasury,  September  80, 1878,    $077,284  08 

The  groBB  Treasury  receipts  are  stated  above 
at $8,181,406  88 

Wbich  cover  the  price  of  State  swamp-lands 
expended  during  the  period  for  the  con- 
struction of  swamp-land  State  roads,  beinf^ 
(net  cash) $866,075  75 

Amounts  of  expenditures  recov- 
ered (not  casD) 400  48 

866,878  81 


GlTinR  for  cash  receipts. $1405,128  01 

Of  the  cash,  there  was  paid  into  the  State 
Treasniy,in  trust 668,040  68 

Leaving  for  net  cash  revenue  receipts..  $1,849,061  48 


And  these  net  cash  general  revenue  receipts 
were  from  the  sources  and  of  the  amounts  as 
follows : 

From  specific  taxes $340,826  75 

From  trust  funds  (sale  of  lands)    287,683  84 
From  direct  taxes 677,117  06 

From  miscellaueous  sources $46,11180 

Reimbursed   by  United  States 

(war  expenses) 56,808  00 

104,003  89 

Total,  as  above $1,340,061  48 

The  general  revenue  receipts  (net  cash)  were 
through  the  following  funds : 

From  tbe  (General  Fund $819,048  00 

From  the  Specific  Tax  Fund 840,820  75 

From  the  Interoal  Improvement 

Fund 84000 

From  the  University  Fund 6,621  40 

From  the  Normal  School  Fund. .  410  67 

From  the  Primary  School  Fund.  154,607  50 
From  the  five  per  cent.  Primary 

School  Fund. 88,447  80 

From  the  Affricnltural  College 

Fund 83,447  80 

From  the  war  expenses — reim- 
bursed by  United  States 66,802  00 

From  escheats 100  00 

Sale  of  ordnance  and  sto res 1,440  86 

$1,849,081  43 

The  cash  receipts  in  trust  were  through 
ftinds  as  follows : 

Through  tJie  General  Fund $406,481  58 

Through  the  Educational  Funds,  674  54 

Through  the  Bducational  Inter- 

estFunds 68,858  70 

Through  the   St.  Mary's  FallB 

Ship-Canal  Fund 80,028  80 

Through  the  Swamp-land  Inter- 
est Fund 4,004  86 

Through  the  Swamp-land  Fund.  88,568  04 

Through  the  Asylum  Fund 8,884  71 

Through    the    State    Building 

Fund 1,747  18 

Through  the  Internal  Improve- 

mentFund 14,858  74 

Through  the  Sundiy  Deposits. . .  063  87 

Through  the  Specific  Tax  Fund.  17,645  17 

$688,040  68 

As  above  stated,  the  gross  expenditures 
were  for  the  fiscal  period $1,808,806  85 

Which  covered  of  swamp-land 
warrants $266,005  75 

And  rent  recovered 250  00 

$868,886  75 

Leaving  for  cash  expenditures $1,688,171  10 

There  was  expended,  of  cash  in  trust 608,660  80 

Giving  for  amount  expended  ttom  revenue 
proper $1,028,611  81 

The  cash  expenditures  from  revenue  proper 
were  through  the  several  funds  as  follows : 

Through  the  General  Fund $515,878  68 

Through  the    Primary  School 
Interest  Fund 187,401  70 

Through  the  University  Interest 
Fund 80,036  70 

Through  the  Normal  School  In- 

.   terest  Fund 88,870  58 

Through  the  Aericultnral  Col- 
lege Interest  Fund 8,551  00 

Through    the    University    Aid 
Fund 16,000  00 

Through  the  Asylum  Fund 184,076  74 

Through  the  Two  Million  Loan 
SInkingFund 118,000  00 

Throughlhe  War  Fund 82,016  00 

Through    the    State    Boildlng 
Fund 11,208  88 

Through  the  Military  Fund 0,189  07 

Through  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Fund,       4,000  00 

"*  $1,026,611  81 
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The  purposes  of  the  above  expenditures 

were  the  following : 

Salaries  of  State  offlceni,  depa* 

ties,  and  principal  clerks $83,667  86 

Salaries  of  extra  clerks 35,091  12 

Awards  of  Board  of  State  Aadi- 

$182,706  84 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  Jadidary 45,788  94 

Bxpenses— Bareaa  of  luenrance,     $5,042  45 

Trustees  of  Asylnms 481  49 

Luspectors  of   State-Pris- 
ons        1,11120 

Coroners'  fees 1,416  11 

Wolf  bonnties 88  00 

AdTerti«inG^    State    salt- 
spring  luids 14  60 


Military  expenses $9,189  97 

Relief  to  SoldierM 4,000  00 

Bonnties  to  Soldiers 700  00 


8,108  75 


18,989  97 


Interest  upon  Bonded  Debt $187,666  20 

Interest  npon  Trust  Funds 198,868  00 

881,029  20 

Paid  principal  of  bonded  Debt 112,000  00 

General  Fnnd  Appropriations..  $178,771  95 
Asylum  Fnnd  Appropriations. . .    184,978  74 
State  Building  Fund  Appropria- 
tions       11,298  82 

UnlTersity  Aid  Appropriation. . .      15,000  00 

885,042  61 

Aggregate,  as  above $1,028,611  21 

The  cash  expenditares,  in  trust,  were  through 
the  several  funds  as  follows : 


Through  the  Oeneral  Fund 

Through  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund.. 

Through  the  Canal  Fund. 

Through  the  Swamp-land  Fund 

Through  the  Swamp-land  Interest  Fnnd. . . . 

Through  the  Bducational  Funds 

Through  the  Educational  Interest  Funds. . . 

Tbrougb  the  Asylum  Fund 

Through  the  State  Building  Fnnd 

Through  sundry  deposit  accounts. 


$495,481  58 

16.971  82 

6,619  88 

5,635  25 

52  88 

574  51 

68,262  70 

8,884  71 

10,461  62 

1,195  01 


Total $608,559  89 

The  bonded  State  debt,  September  80, 1871, 
was $2,855,292  78 

Of  which  there  was  paid  prior  to  September 
80,1873 112,000  00 

GiTing  for  amount  of  debt  at  last  date. .  $2,248,292  78 
Of  this  amount  there  becomes  due,  January 

1,1878 $870,000  00 

The  credit  balance  of  the  two*miIlion  loan 

sinking  ftind,  September  80, 1871,  was $606,815  78 

To  which  was  added,  dnring  the  fiscal  period,      892,457  45 

Available  during  period .  $980,773  198 

From  which  there  was  expended  in  the  pur* 
chase  of  bonds  of  this  State 112,000  00 

Leaving  a  credit  balance,  September  80, 
18T9,of. $818,778  28 

In  addition  to  the  above  indebtedness  Is  the 
canal  loan,  the  payment  of  which  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  Stote—of $81,00000 

Pledged  to  the  redemption  of  this  loan 
stands  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  canal, 
amounting,  on  September  dOth,  to 64,654  99 

Leaving  unprovided  for  but $16,845  01 

The  canal  loan  matures  July  1, 1879. 

The  State  tax  for  the  year  was  of  amounts 
and  for  purposes  as  set  forth  in  the  following : 

Military  Fund $27,976  06 

University  Aid 15,000  00 

University  Buildings 87,600  00 

Reform  School 85,000  00 

Asylum  for  the  Insane 152,000  00 

Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind.  47,500  00 

General  purposes 800,000  00 

State  Public  School  (charitable) 16,000  00 

Kew  Capitol 900,000  00 

Total $829,976  06 


Mr.  Oortlandt  B.  Stebhins,  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  from  that  office :  Number  of 
organized  counties  in  the  State,  70 ;  number 
of  townships  and  cities,  902 ;  number  of  school 
districts,  6,875 ;  districts  having  no  school,  50 ; 
children  between  the  age  of  five  and  twenty, 
404,972;  cbildren  between  the  age  of  eight 
and  fourteen  subject  to  the  law  for  compul- 
sory attendance,  174,984 ;  average  time  public 
schools  were  taught,  seven  and  a  half  months; 
number  of  male  teachers,  8,080;  number  of 
female  teachers,  8,624 — such  of  these  as  taught 
in  two  different  districts  are  counted  twice ; 
the  number  teaching  at  any  one  time  was  s 
little  over  7,000.  Average  monthly  wages  of 
male  teachers,  $49.11  ;  of  female,  $26.72. 
Total  wages  paid  male  teachers,  $689,282; 
female,  $1,020,944 ;  total  to  both,  $1,660,226. 
Number  of  school-houses,  5,418 ;  value,  $7,- 
470,889.  Number  of  volumes  in  school  libra- 
ries, 158,025.  The  primary-school  receipts 
were  as  follows :  . 

On  hand  at  beginning  ofyear $580,960  99 

Received  from  two-mill  State  tax 421,971  29 

Received  ft-om  primary  school  fand. 187,3St  M 

Received  from  foreign  scholars SR,5$0  47 

Received  from  distnct  taxee 1,977,759  S9 

Received  (torn  tax  on  dog« 83.673  65 

Received  from  lines 80,8S3  77 

Received  ftom  all  other  aonrces 4S5,717  17 

Total  resources  for  the  year $8,6^5.638  90 

Total  expenditoiee 8.116,417  90 

On  hand  at  end  of  year $fiO0,2S€0 

Indebtedness  of  districts. $1,884,986  S5 

The  cost  of  schools  per  month  for  each  child 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty,  was,  for 
teachers,  55  cents ;  for  all  expenses,  99  centsu 

The  educational  funds  are  as  follows :  Pri- 
mary-school fund,  mostly  drawing  interest  at 
7  per  cent.,  $2,775,661.16;  University  fund, 
drawing  7  per  cent.,  $542,794.49  ;  Normal 
School  fund,  drawing  6  percent.,  $69,284.54; 
Agricultural  College  fnnd,  drawing  7  per  cent., 
$154,968.21.  Tbe  University  and  Normal 
School  funds  have  reached  their  maximum; 
the  primary-school  fund  will  probably  be  in- 
creased $1,500,000,  and  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege fund  will  reach  $700,000. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning :  State  University — Pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  88 ;  students  in  academic 
department,  517;  in  medical,  854;  in  law, 
858;  total  (64  ladies),  1,224;  degrees  con- 
ferred, 841.  Agricultural  College — ^Professors 
and  teachers,  10;  students  (4  ladies),  131. 
State  Normal  School — ^Instructors,  10;  stu- 
dents, 446.  HiDsdale  College — Professors  and 
teachers,  16 ;  students,  606.  Kalamazoo  Col- 
lege— ^Professors  and  teachers,  10;  students, 
247 ;  Olivet  College — ^Professors  and  teachers, 
18 ;  students,  807.  From  Adrian  College  and 
Albion  CoUege  reports  have  not  been  received. 

The  earnings  of  the  State-prison  for  the 
year  were  $89,896.01.  Current  expenses, 
$89,122.57.  Convicts  in  prison  at  bejnnning 
of  year,  627;  received,  222 ;  discharged  by  ex- 
piration of  sentence,  280;   by  reversal  of  sen- 
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tence,  2;  on  pardon,  15;  died,  7;   escaped,  6.  Abt.  lO.  Makine  himself  intoxicated  at  the  seat 

Total  remaining,  589 ;  decrease,  88.    Average  of  government  and  elsewhere. 

expense  of  convicts  per  annum,  $48.31 ;   pir  ^'"-  ^^^  Committing  adultery. 

day,  l^^ff  cents.     The  sentences  for  the  year  Ira  B.  Grosvenor,  Lyman  Cochrane,  and  B. 

were  for  the  following  offences  :  Arson,  8;  W.  Haston,  Jr.,  appeared  as  managers  of  the 

adultery,  5 ;  abduction,  1 ;  felonious  attempts,  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and 

2;   felonious  assaults,   14;   bigamy,  6;   bur-  John  B.  Shipman  and  Jonas  H.  McGowan 

glary,  88 ;   burning  buildings  to  defraud  in-  acted  as  counsel  for  the  defendant.    The  trial 

surance  companies,  2 ;   breaking  jail,  1 ;  em-  lasted  until  the  24th  day  of  May,  when  the 

bezzlement,  2;   forgery,  15;  fidse  pretences.  Senate  proceeded  to  vote  on  the  several  arti- 

9 ;  fraudulent  disposition  of  property,  1 ;  in-  des  with  the  following  result: 

cest,  2;    larceny,  95;  malicious  trespass,  1;  Artide  1,  guilty,  16 ;  not  guilty,  11.    Art.  2, 

manslaughter,  2 ;  murder,  8 ;  murder  in  second  guilty,  4 ;  not  guilty,  28.    Art.  8,  guilty,  12 ; 

degree,  4;  rape,  4;  receiving  stolen  property,  not  gnUty,  15.    Art.  4,  guilty,  0;  not  guilty, 

1 ;  robbery,  6 ;  resisting  oflScer,  2 ;  seduction,  27.    Art.  5,  guilty,  8 ;  not  guilty,  19.    Art.  6, 

8.    Of  the  sentences,  54  were  one  year  or  guilty,  16;  not  guilty,  11.    Art.  7,  guilty,  1; 

less,  55  were  over  one  and  not  exceeding  two,  not  guilty,  26.    Art.  8,  guilty,  14 ;  not  guilty, 

52  were  over  two  and  not  exceeding  three,  81  13.    Art.  9,  guilty,  8 ;  not  guilty,  19.    Art.  10, 

were  over  three  and  not  exceeding  five,  9  were  guilty,  0;  not  guilty,  27.    Art.  11,  guilty,  1; 

over  five  and  not  exceeding  eight,  8  were  ten  not  guilty,  26. 

years,  8  were  fifteen  years,  1  was  seventeen  Two-thirds  not  having  pronounced  the  re- 
years,  2  were  twenty  years,  8  were  twenty-five  •spondent  guilty  on  any  one  of  the  charges,  he 
years,  1  was  thirty  years,  and  8  for  life;  28  was  declared  acquitted  on  all,  and  the  court 
were  on  second  convictions,  and  one  on  a  fifth  a^oumed  without  day. 
conviction.  The  agent  reports  general  good  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  total 
behavior  among  the  convicts,  with  mild  treat-  poptilation  (878,768)  ten  years  old  and  over, 
ment  and  few  punishments.  The  convicts  there  were  engaged  in  all  classes  of  occupa- 
have  been  encouraged  to  give  up  tobacco,  and  tions,  404,164  persons,  of  whom  846,717  were 
accept  popular  magazines  instead,  and  the  males,  and  57,^7  females.  There  were  engaged 
most  of  them  have  voluntarily  done  so.  in  agriculture,  187,211,  including  187,086  males, 

The  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  not  and  75  females ;  in  professional  and  personal 

occurring  this  year,  a  special  session  was  called  services,  104,728,  iucluding  52,754  males,  and 

for  the  purposes  of  the  congressional  appoint-  51,974  females;  in  trade  and  transportation, 

ment.    But  little  other  legislation  was  had.  29,588,  including  29,498  males,  and  95  females ; 

April  11th,  the  Senate  met  as  a  court  of  im-  in  manufactures,  and  mechanical  and  mining 

peachment  to  try  Charles  A.  Edmonds,  Com-  industries,  82,687,  including  77,484  males  and 

missioner  of  the  State  Land-Office,  on  articles  5,208  females. 

preferred  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  State  contained  5,096,989  acres  of  im- 

The  substance  of  the  several  articles  was  as  proved  land,  4,080,146  of  woodland,  and  842,- 

foUows :  057  of  other  unimproved  land.  The  cash  value 

A           -in—.*!      •*vi.^i^:«»  i««^«  «.A,n  pfliA  of  farms  was  $898,240,578;   of  farming  im- 

tof^^^'i^&l^^^'S^l^'Jt'r.X  plements  and  niaciinery,  $1^711,979  ftotal 

and  olerks.  amount  of  wages  paid  durmg  the  year,  mclud- 

A»T.  2.  Corruptly,  by  himself  and  with  his  deputy  ing  value  of  board,  $8,421,161;    total  (esti- 

and  clerks,  engaging  in  the  purchase  of  lands  from  mated)  value  of  all  farm-productions,  including 

^\^^S  Com^WmdforvecTin\iiTYfmn  to  him-  betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  $81,508,- 

eelf,  his 'deputy  and  clerks;  deciding  that  certain  628;   orchard -products,   $8,447,985;   produce 

licensed  lands  were  subject  to  sale  without  the  of  market-gardens,  $852,658 ;  forest-products, 

proofs  reouired  by  law,  thereby  perpetrating  a  $2,559,682;  value  of  home  manufactures,  $388,- 

groBs  fraud  upon  the  persons  to  whom  licenses  had  qqq  .  ^^  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  sl(jiugh- 

^  ABi!rifnlawfully  conspiring  with  certain  per-  ter,  $11,711,6^;  of  all  live-stock^^^^^ 
sons  to  withhold  from  sale,  for  the  benefit  of  the  There  were  228,802  horses,  2,858  mules  and 
conspirators,  and  mark  as  sold,  large  quantities  of  asses,   250,859  milch-cows,   86,499   working- 
State  Unds.                                             ^      ,      *  oxen,  260,171  other  cattle,  1,985,906  sheep, 
Abt.6.  Engnfring  in  the  Tjurchase  and  sale  of  ^  417,811   swine.     The  chief   productions 

SFftSd  ''"^'            ^'"^                    ^^"^  were,  268,810  bushels  of  spring,  an^l5,996,968 
Awr.  6.  Appointing  and  keeping  in  office  clerks  of  of  winter,  wheat,  144,508  of  rye,  14,086,288  of 
diasolute  habits  and  character,  and  allowing  them,  Indian-corn,  8,954,466  of  oats,  884,558  of  bar- 
in  violation  of  law,  to  deal  in  State  lands,  and  to  have  jgy    486,755  of  buckwheat,  5,885  pounds  of 
advantages  in  his  office  over  other  pu^hasers  tobacco,  8,726,146  of  wool,  849,865  bushels  of 
Abt.  11.  Keceivmg  payment  for  State  lands  m  •"""^^^j    >•     '1^010  h-nn  ^^  t«:«v   -«;i  o  cki 
current  money,  and  enteiiig  the  lands  on  the  books  peas  and  beans,  10,818,799  of  Irish,  and  8,651 
of  his  office  as  paid  for  in  depreciated  scrip,  and  ao-  of  sweet,  potatoes,  21,882  gallons  of  wme,  24,- 
counting  for  the  purchases  accordingly.  400,185  pounds  of  butter,  670,804  of  cheese, 
Abt.  8.  PuhlisluM  and  circulatmg  an  obscene  15  284,057  gallons  of  milk  sold,  597,455  tons 

^T^T'8S;r.n"Xene  paper  througl.  the  "^  ^/^^L bushels  of  cbver-seed  464  of  grass 

rnaUs,  with  like  intent.  8«ed,  828,269  pounds  of  hops,  240,110  of  flaar, 
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and  5,528  bnshels  of  flax-seed,  1,781,855  pounds 
of  maple-sugar,  94,686  gallons  of  sorghum,  and 
28,637  of  maple,  molasses,  280,825  pounds  of 
honej,  and  14,571  of  wax. 

The  total  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments was  9,455,  using  2,215  steam-engines  of 
70,956  horse-power,  and  1,500  water-wheels 
of  84,895  horse-power,  and  employing  68,694 
hands,  of  whom  58,847  were  males  above  six- 
teen, 2,941  females  above  fifteen,  and  2,406 
jouth.  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested 
was  $71,712,283 ;  wages  paid  during  the  year, 
$21,205,355;  value  of  materials  consumed, 
$68,142,515;  and  of  products,  $118,894,676. 

The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals was  211,  having  an  aggregate  circala- 
tion  of  258,774,  and  issuing  annually  19,686,978 
copies.  There  were  16  dwly,  with  a  circulation 
of  27,485;  8  tri-weekly,  circulation  5,000;  174 
weekly,  circulation  192,889:  2  semi-monthly, 
circulation  1,800 ;  16  monthly,  circulation  27,- 
100. 

There  were  26,763  libraries,  having  2,174,- 
744  volumes.  Of  these,  28,761,  with  1,596,113 
volumes,  were  private,  and  8,002,  with  578,681 
volumes,  were  other  than  private,  including 
116  circulating  libraries,  with  58,704  volumes. 

The  total  number  of  religious  organizations 
was  2,289,  having  1,415  edifices,  with  456,226 
sittings,  and  property  valued  at  $9,138,816. 
The  leading  denominations  were : 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Baptist 

CongregatioQal 

Episcopal 

Latheran 

Methodist 

Presbyterian 

Koman  Catholic 

United  Brethren  la  Christ. 


SIttlngi. 


74,100 
88,820 
26,760 
23,150 
140,290 
43,925 
62,091 
4,225 


The  condition  of  pauperism  and  crime  is 

shown  by  the  following  statistics : 

Total  popnlation  1,184,069 

Namber  of  persons  receiviniif  support  dartnz 

the  year  endln«:  Jane  1, 1870 8,151 

Cost  of  annaal  snpport $269,689 

Total  namber  recclTing  support,  Jane  1, 1870. .  2,04« 

Na  1 1  ve 858 

White   768 

Colored 85 

Foreign 14«9 

Namber  of  persons  convicted  dnrinjif  the  year.  885 
Total  namber  of  persons  in  prison,  Jane  1, 

l»ro,.. I,0ft5 

Native 679 

White 617 

Colored 62 

Foreign 416 

MINNESOTA.  The  last  session  of  the 
Minnesota  Legislature,  which  began  on  the  2d 
of  January,  continued  until  the  Ist  of  March. 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
Governor  Austin,  four  amendments  to  the 
State  constitution  were  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people,  to  be  taken  at  the  next  general 
election.  The  first  authorized  an  increase  of 
the  public  debt,  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 
and  Blind  Institute,  and  the  State  -  prison. 
The  existing  constitution  forbade  the  contrac- 


tion of  a  public  debt  exceeding  $250,000, 
while  the  institutions  named  were  all  left  in 
an  uncompleted  condition  for  want  of  funds. 
The  second  proposed  amendment  limited  the 
liabilities  of  stockholders  in  corporations,  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  manu- 
facturing or  mechanical  business,  to  the  amoaDt 
of  stock  held  or  owned  by  them.  The  third 
prohibited  any  county,  city,  or  other  munici- 
pal corporation,  from  issuing  bonds  or  becom- 
ing indebted  in  any  manner  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction or  equipment  of  railroads  to  anr 
amount  that  shall  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  taxable  property  within  the  corporation. 
The  fourth  authorized  the  sale  of  the  internal 
improvement  lands  in  the  manner  provided 
for  the'  sale  of  the  school  lands,  tlie  proceeds 
not  to  be  appropriated  to  any  purpose  what- 
ever until  the  enactment  for  that  purpose  shall 
have  been  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 

The  vote  on  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  of 
these  propositions  was  canvassed,  and  their 
adoption  proclaimed  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  the  result  on  the  second  bad  not  been  ao- 
nounced,  although  it  was  understood  to  have 
been  adopted. 

A  general  insurance  law  was  enacted,  which 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  insurance 
commissioner  by  the  Governor,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  who  is  charged  with  seeing 
that  the  various  provisions  of  the  act  are  car- 
ried out.  It  contains  stringent  regulations  for 
ascertaining  the  condition  of  all  corporations 
engaged  in  the  business  of  insurance,  and 
holding  them  to  a  strict  responsibility. 

An  act  was  also  passed  establishing  a  State 
Board  of  Health,  consisting  of  seven  physi- 
cians appointed  by  the  Governor  from  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  State,  who  are  required  to 
make  sanitary  investigations,  and  collect  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  the  causes 
of  disease,  and  the  effects  of  localities,  occu- 
pations, etc.,  on  the  general  health.  They  are 
required  to  "devise  some  scheme  whereby 
medical  and  vital  statistics  of  sanitary  valne 
may  be  obtained,  and  act  as  an  advisory  Board 
to  the  State  in  all  hy^enic  and  medical  mat- 
ters, especiaUy  such  as  relate  to  the  location, 
construction,  sewerage,  and  administration  of 
prisons,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  public 
institutions."  They  are  required  to  hold  reg- 
ular meetings  at  least  once  in  three  months, 
and  to  make  an  annual  report  to  tlie  Legisla- 
ture of  "  their  doings,  investigations,  and  dis- 
coveries, with  such  suggestions  as  to  legisla- 
tive action  as  they  may  deem  proper."  They 
are  also  charged  with  all  matters  pertaining  to 
quarantine,  and  authorized  to  "  enact  and  en- 
force such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
the  public  health." 

The  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  was  amended,  so  as  to  incorporate  the 
following  provision : 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  penson  to  Bell,  (five? 
barter,  famish,  or  dispose  of  m  any  manner,  oilher 
directly  or  inoirebtly,  any  spirituous,  vinous,  for- 
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mented  or  malt  liquors  in  any  quantity  whatsoever,  wholly  created  in  the  last  twelve  years  from 
toanyminor  person,  pupil  or  student  many  public  the  sale  of  lands  granted  by  the  General 
school,  seminary,  academy,  or  other  institution  of  nr.^^^^r.^4.  "u^t^^r  ^««  «;„v;4.«««4.i  «r  ti 
learning,  within  this  State,  or  to  any  intemperate  Government,  bemg  one  -  eighteenth  of  all 
person  or  habitual  drunkara ;  and  any  person  violat-  the  public  lands  of  the  State.  If  the  re- 
in^ any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  mninder  is  disposed  of  to  as  good  advantage 
fuilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  as  that  already  sold,  the  school-fund  will  be 
y  any  court  having  junsdiction,  shall  be  punished  jg^  ultimately  froiL  this  source  to  $16,000,- 
by  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hun-  JX^  -•«*»*iouvv  "  ^  .  i  T  /r.  .*'"«' '^">^>'^> 
dred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  <^^"-  The  amount  derived  from  this  fund  dur- 
not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  or  ing  the  past  year  was  $162,264,  while  $791,- 
until  such  fine  is  paid ;  and  if  any  person  so  convict-  918.96  was  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support 
ed  holdsaUoenseforthesale  of  such  liquors,  said  of  schools.  The  total  amount  received  for 
license  trom  and  atter  the  date  of  such  conviction  AVi„  y>K«^y.*  «,««  *oR>f  iqo  oa  ««;i  ♦i,^  *^*«i  «^ 
Bhall  be  nuU  and  void  in  addition  to  the  penalties  this  object  was  $954,182.96  and  the  totadex- 
herehibeforeprovided,  and  no  license  granted  in  ao-  penditures  amounted  to  $990,986.08.  There 
Gordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  or  the  are  180,000  children  of  school-age  in  the  State, 
provisions  of  any  city  or  village  charter,  ordinance,  120,000,  or  67  per  cent.,  of  whom  attended  the 
or  by-law,  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  authorize  the  p^^lic  schools  during  the  year,  and  6,000,  or  3 
Bale  of  any  of  the  liquors  aforesaid,  to  the  classes  of  *^  ^  Yl  "5**'"o  ."  /  :  ,  «^,x/vv,  vi  « 
persons  named  in  tKs  section.  P®^'  c^"*^-i  attended  private  schools,  leaving  80 

per  cent,  who  did  not  attend  school  at  all. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  a  thorough  geo-  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  4,712, 
logical  and  natural  history  survey  of  the  of  whom  8,066  were  females  and  1,666  males. 
State,  to  be  carried  on  under  the  supervision  The  average  wages  of  teachers  per  month  was 
of  the  regents  of  the  State  University,  who  $37.89.  During  the  year  229  new  school- 
shall  cause  a  report  of  progress  to  be  made  on  houses  were  built,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of 
or  before  the  second  Tuesday  of  December  in  $150,166.62. 

each  year.    The  survey  is  to  include  investiga-        There  are  three  normal  schools  in  the  State, 

tions  into   the  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  located  at  Winona,  Mankato,  and  St.  Cloud, 

and  zoology  of  the  State;  and  maps,  charts,  These  graduated  71  teachers  during  the  year, 

specimens,  and  whatever  else  may  illastrate  29  of  whom  were  graduated  at  Winona,  22  at 

the  subject,  are  to  be  duly  collected  and  kept  Mankato,  and  20  at  St.  Cloud.    The  cost  of 

for  inspection  at  the  university.  supporting  these  institutions  was  $24,980.20. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature  The  State  University,  which  was  founded  in 

were  as  follows :  1851,  and  reorganized  in  1867,  has  a  rich  en- 

Legisiativo 165.000  00  dowment  of  public  lands,  amounting  in  all  to 

Exwnitive— isalarieB*///.*'//.'.'.'*'.'''.'.'.'**'.'.'.'.'.     80,091 11  202,088  acres,  the  minimum  estimated  value 

fudidS''*^*''***"^* :  :::*:"  •     ^m  So  ®^  ^^^^^  ^^  $920,000.    Of  this  only  about  86, - 

PnbiicprinUnpV.'.V.'.*.'.!!!.'.'.'."!.*;.'.".'.'!!!'!.*.'.'     27,600  00  000  acres  have  been  sold,  and  the  permanent 

Stale  fnstitntions *52'I?S  S  ^^^  now  amounts  to  but  $119,766.74.    The 

Miscellaneons 90,816  90  •         ^x       •  j        av  «*       /► 

War  claims 1,862  50  university    is    und  er   th  e  government    of   a 

— '- Board  of  Regents,  of  which  the  Governor  and 

Gmnd  total $511,787  37  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  are  mem - 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  October  hers  ex  officio.    On  the  reorganization  of  the 

rendered  a  decision  afSrming  the  legality  of  institution  five  departments  were  established, 

taxes  levied  to  pay  the  interest  and  principal  namely,  a  Department  of  Elementary  Instruc- 

of  bonds  issued  by  the  city  of  St.  Paul  to  aid  tion ;  a  College  of  Science,  Literature,   and 

in  the  construction  of  the  Lake  Superior  &  Art;  a  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 

Mississippi  Railroad.  Arts ;  a  Department  of  Medicine,  and  a  De- 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  is  re-  partment  of  Law. 
ported  as  satisfactory.    The  public  debt,  which,        Considerable  progress  has  been  made  toward 

at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $850,000,  rendering  the  various  departments  efficient, 

has  been  reduced  to  $250,000,  which  is  entirely  but  the  need  of  greater  resources  is  severely 

invested  in  bonds,  due  to  the  school-fund.    On  felt.    The  number  of  students  in  attendance 

the  80th  of  November,  1871,  there  was  a  sur-  during  the  year  was  245.    This  institution  is 

plus  in  the  Treasury  of  $196,180.87,  and  the  absolutely  free  to^  all  who  pass  the  required 

receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  preliminary  examinations. 
$783,481.28,  making  the  available  funds  for       The  railroad  system  of  Minnesota  was  be- 

the  year   $979,661.65.     The   disbursements,  gun  in  1862,  and  at  the  end  of  1872  there  were 

doring  the  same  period,  amounted  to  $786,861.-  1,906  miles  of  road  completed,  equipped,  and 

59,  leaving  a  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  successful  operation,  856  miles  having  been 

of  $248,800.06.     The  estimated  receipts  for  built  and  equipped  during  the  year.    The  com- 

1873,  including  this   surplus,  are   $618,022,  panies  have   very  generally ,  disregarded  the 

while  the  expenditures  are  estimated  at  $506,-  legislation  of  the  last  two  years  concerning  the 

860.    The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  rate  of  the  tariff  on  freig:ht8,  and  suits  have  been 

the  State  is  $102,878,826,  an  increase  of  $16,-  brought  against  the  "Winona  &  St.  Peter  Rail- 

000,000  in  two  years.  road  Company  for  violations  of  law,  which  are 

The  common-school  fund  of  Minnesota  now  still  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court.     Com- 

amounts  to    $2,780,559.86,   which  has  been  missioners  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior  to  examine  the  completed  road  and  endeavors  to  confirm  the  nominees  of  the  Cin- 
telegr^h-line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail-  cinnati  Oonvention  for  President  and  Vice- 
road  Companj,  from  its  junction  with  the  President.'*  The  platform  of  the  Oincinnati 
Lake  Superior  &  Mississippi  Railroad  near  Oonvention  was  also  indorsed,  and  declared  to 
Thomson,  to  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  express  "  the  true  Democratic  idea  upon  every 
made  a  favorahle  report  in  Decemher.  living  political  issue  of  the  day.'* 

A  convention  of  the  Repuhlican  party  of        On  the  2d  of  September,  separate  conven- 

the  State  was  held  at  Minneapolis,  on  the  8th  tions  were  held  by  the  Democrats  and  liberal 

of  May,  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  Republicans  at  St.  Paul,  for  the  purpose  of 

the  national  nominating  body,  and  the  nomi-  uniting,  if  possible,  on  nominations  for  presi- 

nation  of  a  State  Auditor,  Olerk  of  the  Su-  denticd  electors.      Committees  of  conference 

preme  Court,  and  presidential  electors.    O.  P.  were  appointed,  who  agreed  upon  a  ticket 

Whitcomb  was  nominated  for  Auditor,  and  afterward  accepted  in  both  conventions.    AI- 

Sherwood  Hough  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  bert  Scheffer  was  named  as  candidate  for  An- 

Oourt,    and     the    following    platform    was  ditor,  and  James  George  for  Clerk  of  the  Su- 

adopted :  preme  Court.    No  platform  was  adopted,  but 

The  Kepublicans  of  Minnesota,  in  State  Conven-  the  declaration  of  principles  adopted  at  Cin- 

tion  assembled,  make  the  following  declaration :  cinnati  and  reaffirmed  at  Baltimore  was  again 

1.  The  BepubUcan  party  of  the  United  States  had  accepted,  and  the  two  conventions  then  coa- 
its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  the  nation,  and  since  i        a   ^    ^^    ^-^Q  work  of  the  day. 

It  came  into  power  has  decreed  and  executed  meas-  t^l^  ,  \'  ^  T*  ""*'*'"*  j  ^^^\  -^,  - 
ures  by  which  liberty  has  been  preserved  and  the         I**®  election,  which  occurred  on  the  5th  of 

Union  saved  from  dismemberment  and  overthrow,  November,  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Ee- 

Since  the  close  of  the  rebellion  it  has  substantially  publican  ticket.      The   whole    vote  cast  for 

accomplished  the  work  of  complete  reconstruction,  presidential  electors  was  90,920,  of  which  65,- 

and  freedom  and  equal  rights  have  been  secured  to  fena  ^r^.^  ;«   a.*-.^.  ^*  n^^-^i  ^Ja  \p:i^^-^  ««^ 

all  our  people  by  Irrevocable  guarantees.    In  this  1217,®^*  ^J^^^^  ^^  ^S^J^^  ^^  Wilson,  and 

jcreat  work  the  Kepublican  party  has  shown  its  wis-  35,211   for   (jreeley  and  iJrown,  makmg  the 

dom  and  patriotism ;  and  by  its  unswerving  good  mcgority  of  the  former  20,498.      Republican 

faith  toward  the  nation's  creditors  it  has  fully  vin-  members  of  Congress  were  also  chosen  in  the 

dicated  our  national  honor  and  integrity  j^ree  districts.    The  State  government  is  en- 

2.  With  such  a  record,  unequalled  by  that  of  any  *•    i      t>       vv  rt  *    -xi         i. 
other  political  party  known  to  history,  it  can  proud-  ^''^JL.  ^P??."^*°'   Governor  Austin,   chosen 
ly  challeDge  trie  confidence  of  the  people,  and  we  m  1871,  holdmg  over  another  year;  and  the 
declare  that  the  best  interests  of  the  country  demand  Legislature  consists  of  80  Republicans  and  11 
that  the  BepubUcan  party  should  oontmue  to  admin-  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  78  Republicans 

"  8  "■  W«  f^'^nftw  I!!;,?iVnr^,«-.nn»  of  on«fl^«n.^  ?n  fl,.  ^ud  28  DcmOCratS  iu  thc  HoUSC. 

o.  we  renew  our  expressions  of  connaence  in  the  »  j •       ^    x-l  j»  -, o»»/\     i»  xi_    a  ^  i 

S resent  administration  of  the  General  Government.         Accordmg  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  total 

ince  it  came  into  power  the  taxes  upon  the  peonlo  population  (305,568),  10  years  old  and  over, 

have  been  reduced,  and  the  pubUo  revenue  faithfully  there  were  engaged  in  all  classes  of  occupation 

collected  and  honestly  appHed,  so  that  the  burden  132,657  persons,  of  whom  121,796  were  males 

of  taxation  has   been  very  materially  diminished  «_  j'  ^n  Aari  f^^^^^.„      tk^-^  «L«..  ^«»«««*i  in 

both  in  the  amount  of  principal  and  rate  of  inter-  ^^.  ^?'®^^  ^t^^^^'  .  ^r^?  ^®£®  engaged  in 

est.    The  Ku-klux  disorders  and  violent  persecu-  agriculture,    76,157,   mcludmg    74,663    males 

tions  of  loyal  citizens  in  the  South  have  been  sup-  and  429  females ;  in  professional  and  personal 

pressed  in  a  prompt  and  efficient  manner,  meeting  services,  28,330,  including  18,920  males  and 

the  approval  of  every  friend  of  justice.    The  liberal  9410  females;   in  trade   and  transportation, 

system  of  pensions  and  bounties  provided  for  our  iJv  koo    i^^i^-        lAKrn         i   """°5"';*''     ' 

brave  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the  homes  founded  10,582,  mcludmg   10,659   males,   and    23   fe- 

and  maintained  for  such  as  were  disabled  in  the  ser-  males ;  m  manufactures  and  mechanical  and 

vice  of  the  country,  are  referred  to  with  pride  and  mining    industries,   18,688,    includiog    17,655 

satisfaction.  The  administration  of  President  Grant,  males  and  938  females. 

S^rK,^^'^ettt^l^r^?SS*^'??l°ji       The  State  cont^ed  2  822,102  acres  of  ijn- 
vice,  and  purify  the  same,  and  by  his  management  Proved  land,  1,336,299  of  woodland,  and  2,82o- 
of  our  foreign  relations,  has  exhibited  rare  humanity,  427  of  other   unimproved    land.      The  cash 
wisdom,  courage,  and  dignity,  which  fully  entitles  value  of  farms  was  $97,847,442 ;  of  farming 
^Vtriot   *^°^*"^^®^  confidence  and  support  of  every  implements  and  machinery,  $6,721,120;  total 
^^^The  Republican  party  of  Minnesota,  reposing  amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  includ- 
implicit  trust  in  the  integrity,  faithfulness,  and  pa-  l?g  value    of   board,  $4,459,201 ;    total    (es- 
triotism  of  President  Grant,  would  therefore  request  timated)  value  of  all  fafm-productions,  inclnd- 
the  delegates  reoresenting  Minnesota  in  the  Nation-  ing  betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  $33,- 
al  Kepublioan  Convention  to  be  held  next  June,  in  aaR  400*  arohtiri\  wnrlnr^fa    &1R  ftift  •   nrodnce 
PhilaSelphia,  to  cast  their  votes  and  exert  all  tieir  1^  :!^l^i^?^^**    ,  "P^%".  1 2'^  '  P^,^ 
influence  in  favor  of  his  renomination  for  a  second  ^^  market  -  gardens,   $116,234 ;    forest  -  prod- 
term,  and  also  for  the  renomination  of  Vice-Prcsi-  ucts,  $311,628;  value  of  home  manufactures, 
dent  Colfax,  who  has  proved  himself  eminently  $174,046 ;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for 
worthy  ofhis  high  office.  slaughter,  $3,076,650;  of  all  live-stock,  $20,- 
A  convention  of  Democrats  was  held  at  St  118,841.      There  w^ere   93,011  horses,  2,350 
Paul  on  the  19th  of  June,  to  name  delegates  to  mules  and  asses,  121,467  milch-cows,  43,176 
the  National  Convention  at  Baltimore.    Ten  working-oxen,  145,736  other  cattle,  132,343 
delegates  were  appointed,  and  were  "  distinct-  sheep,  and  148,476  swine.    Tlie  chief  prodnc- 
ly  instructed  to  vote  for  and  use  all  honorable  tions  were  18,789,188  bushels  of  sprmg,  and 
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76,885  of  winter,  wheat,  78,088  of  rye,  4,748,- 
117  of  Indian-corn,  10,678,201  of  oats,  1,032,- 
024  of  barley,  58,488  of  buckwheat,  8,247 
pounds  of  tobacco,  401,185  of  woo],  46,601 
bushels  of  peas  and  beans,  1,948,068  of  Irish, 
and  1,594  of  sweety  potatoes,  1,750  gallons  of 
wine,  9,522,010  pounds  of  butter,  233,977  of 
cheese,  208,180  gallons  of  milk  sold,  695,058 
tons  of  hay,  8,045  bushels  of  grass-seed,  828,- 
269  pounds  of  hops,  240,110  of  llax  and  5,528 
bushels  of  flax-seed,  1,781,855  pounds  of  maple- 
sugar,  94,686  gallons  of  sorghum,  and  23,637 
of  maple,  molaases,  280,325  pounds  of  honey, 
and  14,571  of  wax. 

The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments was  2,270,  using  246  steam-engines 
of  7,085  horse-power,  and  434  water-wheels 
of  18,054  horse-power,  and  employing  11,290 
hands,  of  whom  10,892  were  males  above  six- 
teen, 259  females  above  fifteen,  and  139  youth. 
The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  was  $11,- 
998,729 ;  wages  paid  during  the  year  $4,052,- 
837 ;  value  of  materials  consumed,  $18,842,- 
902;  of  products,  $28,110,700. 

The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals was  95,  having  an  aggregate  circula- 
tion of  110,778,  and  issuing  annudly  9,543,656 
copies.  There  were  six  dailies  with  a  circu- 
lation of  14,800;  five  tri-weekly,  circulation 
4,200;  79  weekly,  circulation  79,978;  five 
monthly,  circulation  11,800. 

There  were  1,412  libraries,  having  860,810 
volumes.  Of  these,  825,  with  200,020  volumes, 
were  private;  and  587,  with  160,790  volumes, 
were  other  than  private,  including  23  circulat- 
ing libraries,  with  16,601  volumes. 

The  total  number  of  religious  organizations 
was  677,  having  582  edifices,  with  158,266  sit- 
tings, and  property  valued  at  $2,401,750.  The 
leading  denominations  were : 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Baptist 

Com^regatiunaL 

EpfBcopaL 

Evangelical  Assoclatioo, 

liUtheran 

Methodist , 

PresbyterlaD 

Roman  Catholic 


Slitingi. 


11,400 
14,695 
8,875 
S8,8S5 
96,890 
16,996 
48,870 


The  condition  of  pauperism  and  crime  is 

shown  by  the  following  statistics: 

Total  popular  ion 489,706 

Number  of  persons  receiving  support  during  the 

year  ending  June  1, 1870 084 

€k>st  of  annual  support $06,107 

Total  number  recefying  support,  June  1, 1870. ...  399 

Native ......!7... 196 

White 120 

Colored •        6 

Foreign S06 

Number  of  persons  convicted  during  the  year ....  914 

Total  number  of  persons  In  prison,  June  1, 1870. .  199 

Native.. 78 

White 66 

Colored 8 

Foreign : 60 

MISSISSIPPI.    The  last  session  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Legislature  began  on  the  8d  of  Jann- 
ary  and  continued  nntil  the  5th  of  April.  There 
was  mndi  discussion  on  the  snbject  of  re- 
voL.  xn.~85   A 


trenchment,  and  some  earnest  efforts  to  secure 
the  passage  of  measures  which  should  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  government.  A  proposi- 
tion, made  at  the  outset,  to  reduce  the  com- 
pensation of  members  to  $4  per  diem,  was  de- 
feated. Several  investigations  were  ordered, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  wherein  retrench- 
ment could  be  effected,  and  a  number  of  bills, 
which  came  to  be  designated  as  "reform  meas- 
ures," occupied  a  large  share  of  attention  dur- 
ing the  session.  These  reduced  the  number 
of  ofScials  employed,  the  number  of  terms  of 
courts  held,  and  cut  down  salaries  very  gener- 
ally, but  most  of  them  failed  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Governor.  A  funding  act 
was  passed,  which  provided  that  the  Treasurer 
should  issue  bonds,  bearing  8  per  cent,  inter- 
est, for  the  redemption  of  State  warrants,  a 
large  amount  of  which  had  been  issued  from 
time  to  time  without  any  provision  for  their 
redemption.  There  were  generally  no  fnnds 
wherewith  to  pay  them  when  presented  at 
the  Treasury,  and  they  were  constantly  held 
at  a  discount.  A  tax  of  one-half  of  one  mill 
on  the  dollar  for  the  year  1872-'73,  and  of  one 
and  one-half  mill  thereafter,  was  to  be  levied 
on  real  and  personal  property  of  the  State 
subject  to  taxation,  for  the  payment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  these  bonds.  The 
first  series  is  made  payable  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1875,  and  one  series  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  thereafter,  until  all  are  paid,  $150,- 
000  constituting  a  series,  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber being  issued  to  fund  all  outstanding  war- 
rants. The  same  act  provided  for  the  collec- 
tion of  a  tax,  for  general  purposes,  of  seven- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  property  subject 
to  taxation,  and  restricted  the  power  of  county 
supervisors  to  levy  taxes  for  all  purposes,  so 
that  the  tax  of  any  one  year,  with  the  State 
tax  added,  shall  not  exceed  $25  on  $1,000 
of  assessed  valuation. 

A  law  providing  for  the  management  of  the 
penitentiary,  which  had  been  repeatedly  urged 
by  the  Governor,  was  passed  near  the  end  of 
the  session,  after  a  long  discussion.  It  author- 
ized the  Governor  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Three 
Inspectors  of  the  Penitentiary — one  from  the 
northern,,  one  from  the  southern,  and  one  from 
the  middle  section  of  the  State — to  hold  office, 
one  for  two,  one  for  four,  and  the  other  for  six 
years,  their  successors  in  each  case  being  ap- 
pointed for  six  years.  It  is  made  their  duty 
to  investigate,  from  time  to  time,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  prison  and  its  management,  and 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  a  superintendent  and 
other  officers  of  the  penitentiary.  The  act 
prohibits  cropping  the  nair  of  female  convicts, 
or  punishing  them  by  blows  or  stripes.  Full 
ana  explicit  provisions  are  made  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  institution,  and  the  inspectors 
are  directed  to  select  and  purchase,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  "  a  suitable  site  for 
a  penitentiary  and  farm  of  not  less  than  five 
hundred  acres,  situated  at  some  oonvenient 
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point  to  all  sections  of  the  State,  having  refer-  altar  of  our  common  oountiy ;  and,  in  obedience  to 

ence  to  the  greatest  indacements  offered  by  the  promptings  of  duty  and  patriotism  to  diL^p 

J        i.'          ^-^i,i  ^ :„      —  *^  4.u^ :-,*    Jffi  hands  with  the  fnends  of  constitutional  hberty  in 

.                          donations  or   otherwise,  as  to  the  point  of  the  North  across  the  bloody  chasm  made  by  the  Var, 

locality  and  convenient  to  a  railroad  :     JPro-  and  help  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  flor- 
id »6^,  The  cost  of  such  site  and  farm  shall  not  ace  Greeley  and  B.  Gratz  Brown, 
r                        exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars :  and  Boohed,  That  our  poUcy  should  aim  at  local  Belf- 
^                       the  said  Board  shall,  with  the  assistance  and  government  and  not  at  centrahzation ;  that  the  civil 
.                            "  J   .  ""'^ Z'"*"  **  Di«»u,  w  *wx*  vuv  €»9tovcwv»«  «^«.  autjiority  flhould  bo  suprcmo  over  the  mihtary ;  that 

advice  of  a  competent  architect  and  engineer,  t^e  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  be  zealously  upheld 

'                         prepare  plans  for  the  improvement  of  such  as  the  safeguard  of  personal  freedom ;  that  the  indi- 

site ;  and  the  buildings  to  be  erected  thereon  vidual  citizen  should  eiyoy  the  largest  liberty  con- 
shall  have  ctoaoity  to  confine,  safely  keep,  gstent  with  public  order,  and  that  there  shall  be  no 
««^  .v«^^y.-iw  JU^«i/«*  ««u»Ki»  *»<.«.»4^«»4..-.«;,w.  Federal  supervision  of  the  internal  policy  of  the  sev- 
and  properly  work  at  suitable  manufactanng  ^^^  states  and  municipaUties,  but  that  ewh  shaU  be 
and  industrial  occupations,  at  least  lour  nun-  left  free  t»  enforce  the  rights  and  promote  the  well- 
dred  convicts,  and  the  same  shall  be  so  planned  being  of  its  inhabitants  by  such  means  as  the  judg- 
as  to  permit  of  portions  being  erected,  from  ni©Qt  of  its  people  shall  prescribe.  .  .  ,  , 
Umetotime,  as  demand  for  capacity  occurs:  o,i^^'„?tt2i^n"raSn"o7¥,^irt''S^: 
Provided,  That  the  buildmgs  necessary  to  jg  ^he  one  vital  necessity  of  the  hour.  For  the  ac- 
confine  all  the  convicts  sentenced  to  the  peni-  oomplishment  of  so  necessary  an  object  there  is  no 
tentiary  within  the  walls  thereof,  shall  be  com-  sacrifice,  short  of  personal  honor,  that  we  will  not 
pleted  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  April,  1876."  oheerftilly  make. 

A  report  on  the  subject  of  the  new  peni-  .Jf^J^"^'  That  we  declare  our  deliberate  opinion 
x^fvxw  V"  v**^?  o«wj«xy«  VA  wi^?  u^w  ^/oui  that  It  is  unwise  and  inexpedient  for  the  Baltimore 
tentiary  is  required  to  be  made  at  the  next  Convention  to  nominate  candidates  in  opposition  to 
session  of  the  Legislature,  and,  pending  the  the  nominees  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention, 
construction  of  the  new  institution,  provision  Betohed^  That  our  delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
is  made  for  the  support  and  employment  of  vention  be  and  they  are  hereby  instructed  to  vote  w 
♦k«.  /.^^.^/,.4-a  \x,r  4>^»»t>/N..««».  r.^n4.»«A4-  tt  unit  in  favor  of  the  nommation  of  Greeley  and 
the  convicts  by  temporary  contract.      ^  B^^^^     B^t  should  the  Baltimore  Convention,  in 

Ine  act  apportioning  the  otate  into  six  con-  opposition  to  these  our  solemn  convictions,  make 

gressional  districts  was  passed  by  the  Repub-  other  and  different  nominations,  we  pledge  ouzselvea 

lican  members  alone,  the  Democrats  having  ab-  to  their  support. 

sented  themselves  to  prevent  a  quorum.  Many  At  the  election  on  the  6th  of  November  there 
of  them  entered  a  protest  against  the  act  be-  were  129,107  votes  cast,  of  which  81,916  were 
€oming  a  law,  on  the  ground  that  it  so  divided  for  the  Grant  and  Wilson  electoral  ticket,  and 
the  State  as  to  give  a  very  unfair  representa-  47,191  for  the  Greeley  and  Brown  ticket, 
tion  of  the  two  parties,  and  that  a  m^ority  making  Grant's  m^ority  54,726.  A  Demo- 
did  not  vote  for  it.  cratic  Representative  in  Congress  was  chosen  in 

A  jomt  resolution  was  adopted,  submitting  the  first  district,  and  Republicans  in  the  other 

to  a  vote  of  the  people  an  amendment  of  the  five  districts.    The  present  Governor  of  the 

constitution,  authorizing  a  reduction  of  the  State  is  Ridgley  0.  Powers,  who,  by  virtne  of 

■number  of  Chancery  Court  districts.     This  his  office  bb  Lieutenant-Governor,  succeeded 

will  be  voted  on  at  the  State  election  in  No-  Alcorn  on  the  latter's  resignation.    The  Le- 

vember,  1873.    In  his  message  to  the  Legisla-  gislature  consists  of  26   Republicans  and  13 

ture  of  1873,  the  Governor  recommended  other  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  61  Repubhcana 

amendments  which  should  bring  the  biennial  and  65  Democrats  in  the  Lower  House, 

elections  for  State  and  county  officers  and  "With  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  af- 

members  of  Congress  together  in  the  same  fairs  of  the  State,  the  Governor  says  in  his 

year,  and  make  the  regular  sessions  of  the  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1873  : 

Legislature  biennial.     He  also  recommended  gj^^  ^^^  adjournment  of  your  honorable  bodr. 

the  submission  or  an  amendment,  limiting  the  profound  quiet  has  prevailed  everywhere  within  th« 

amount  of  debt  which  a  county,  city,  town,  or  State.    An  earnest  determination  has  been  manirest- 

other  municipal  corporation  could  contract  for  ^  hy  the  people  to  uphold  the  laws  and  reppew 

any  purpose,  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  tax-  °"™«-  ^®°«"  ^»^.®  ^""Fi  *'*»'*^^^  ^^  zealous  in  the 

«v>i«  wv^^^/v*!-.  4.i.r^««:..  performance  of  their  duties,  and  a  new  era  of  good 

able  property  therein.  Reeling  has  sprung  up,  whfch  promises  soon  to  «h 

There  was  no  election  for  btato  officers  this  move  every  vestige  ofoppression  that  lingers  in  the 

year;  'but  the  political  parties  held  conven-  wake  of  the  tenible  revolution,  whicnbut  lately 

tions  for  the  nomination  of  presidential  eleo-  hlaokened  the  land  with  the  monuments  of  w. 

tors.    The  Republicans  favored  the  reelection  SIf 'iS^L'^JJi^r^J^J^na^^^^^ 

•           ^^n^^r^xJ.±.•l             •!                -ii       a  Bouth  as  an  example  of  reconstruction  based  upon 

Of  General  Grant  to  the  presidency,  and  placed  reconciliation,  by  a  full  and  just  recognition  of  the 

themselves  on  the   regular  platform   of  the  rights  of  all  her  citizens.    Having  already  realized 

party,  which  has  failed  to  reach  us.  The  Demo-  *he  benefits  of  a  liberal  policy,  wherein  all  are  alike 

crats,  whose  convention  was  held  at  Jackson,  protected,  and  the  opinions  of  all  are  accorded  a  de- 

oa  the  26th  of  June,  declared  their  positio^  TWbJU'r^K'JSi'^lSd'eaSpii^Sw. 

and  purposes  m  the  following  resolutions :  theories  of  government,  will  ever  agiun  be  suffered 

t>    7^mv..i.ji«i.^i.Aj..i.x.       j»r%  to  imperil  individual  safety  and  destroy  the  proa- 

^  Jcesoloedy  That,  to  defeat  the  Admmistration  of  Pros-  pority  of  the  State 

ident  Grant,   and  restore   the  GK}vernment  to  the  a          *             '         x  -l       i.               j     •     fKa 

path  of  freedom,  peace,  honesty,  and  economy,  wo  oome  improvement  has  been  made  m  loe 

are  prepared  to  lay  down  all  prejudices  upon  the  financial  condition  of  the  State  during  the  jcar, 
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bnt  mncb  remains  to  be  done  to  pnt  it  on  a  tbe  Treasniy.  Before  the  end  of  the  year, 
satisfactorj  basis.  The  present  debt  of  the  warrants  to  the  amount  of  $151,897.99  had 
State  is  $2,707,152.76.  Of  this,  $1,819,613.72  been  paid.  The  other  railroads  which  are  in- 
is  included  in  tmst  funds.  Deducting  this  and  debted  to  the  State — ^namely,  the  Mobile  & 
$37,534.08  to  be  paid  for  interest  in  January,  Ohio,  the  Mississippi  Central,  and  the  Missis- 
1873,  the  amount  of  the  debt  demanding  pay-  sippi  &  Tennessee — ^have  failed  to  make  any 
ment  will  be  $1,351,004.96.  Of  this^  $353,000  payment  under  the  act  of  April  last  The 
constitutes  the  bonded  debt,  bearing  8  per  time  for  making  settlements  under  Uiis  act  ex- 
cent,  interest,  $406,500  has  been  deposited  by  pired  with  the  end  of  the  year.  Under  an  act 
insurance  companies  and  for  bonds,  and  $471,-  granting  aid  to  encourage  internal  improve- 
025.66  consists  of  warrants  still  outstanding,  ments,  $81,968.20  in  State  warrants  was  issued 
The  disbursements  of  the  Treasury  for  the  to  the  Kipley  BaQroad.  After  many  of  these 
year  amounted  to  $1,596,828.64,  which  shows  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  traders  and 
a  reduction  of  $132,217.70  from  the  expenses  workmen,  the  State  Treasurer,  under  advice 
of  the  previous  year.  In  tbe  expenses  of  the  of  the  Attorney- General,  refused  to  accept 
Legislature  and  public  printmg  alone  there  was  them  in  payment  of  dues  to  the  State,  and 
a  reduction  of  $112,553,35.  There  was  an  in-  they  were  in  danger  of  becoming  worthless, 
crease  of  expense  in  the  Judiciary  Department,  when  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  New 
tiie  cost  of  the  courts  being  $484,793.48.  Orleans,  Jackson  &  Great  Northern  Railroad 
Among  what  may  be  classed  as  extraordinary  Company  to  buy  them  up,  and  pay  them  over 
expenditures,  were  $96,527.15  for  additions  to  to  the  Governor  on  account  of  their  indebted- 
the  Lunatic  Asylum,  37,720  for  making  and  pub-  ness  to  the  State.  The  act  granting  subsidies 
lishing  the  Revised  Code,  $105,804.28  paid  on  to  rulroads  expired  by  limitation  on  the  1st  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  September,  and  the  Governor  recommended 
and  $81,968.20  of  reread  subsidy— or  $371,-  to  the  Legislature  of  1873  that  it  be  not  re- 
938.73  in  all.  There  remains  for  the  ordinary  newed,  in  view  of  "  the  present  financial  con- 
expenses  of  the  government  $1,224,889.91,  or  dition  of  the  State,  and  the  large  demands 
$233,982.65  less  than  was  expended  for  the  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  upon  the  Treasu- 
same  purposes  during  the  oreceding  year.   All  ry  for  other  purposes. 

those  disbursements  are  calculated  on  the  basis  Considerable  activity  has  been  shown  during 
of  the  State  warrants,  the  average  value  of  the  year  in  developing  a  railroad  system  for 
which  was  not  more  than  eighty  cents  to  the  the  State.  A  large  number  of  projected  roads 
dollar.  If  we  allow  for  the  discount  on  the  have  been  surveyed,  and  a  good  deal  of  prog- 
value  of  the  warrants,  the  ordinary  expenses  ress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  some 
amounted  to  about  $979,911  in  currency.  The  of  them.  Eighty  miles  of  the  Memphis  & 
total  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the  year  Selma  road  have  been  graded,  and  on  60  miles 
amounted  to  $1,249,276.28,  or  $88,874.21  less  of  it  bridges  have  been  built  and  cross-ties  de- 
than  those  of  the  previous  year.  This  falling  livered.  On  80  miles  of  the  Mobile  &  North- 
off  is  attributed  to  tbe  dilatory  action  of  the  western  the  grading  has  been  completed, 
collectors,  as  the  tax  levy  had  been  increased  bridges  built,  and  ties  distributed.  Twenty 
from  five-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  in  1871  to  miles  of  the  Vicksburg  &  Ship  Island,  8  miles 
seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  in  1872.  of  the  Vicksburg  &  Memphis,  and  18  miles  of 
Several  railroads  are  still  owing  the  State  the  Natchez,  Jackson  &  Columbus  roads,  have 
for  money  loaned  to  them  in  1857  and  1858,  been  brought  to  the  same  stage  of  progress, 
originally  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $800,-  Twenty  miles  of  the  Vicksburg  &  Nashville 
000.  Up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  and  the  whole  of  the  Prentice  &  Bogue  Phalia 
war  the  interest  had  been  regularly  paid,  and,  are  ready  for  the  rails,  while  the  Ripley  Rail- 
under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in  1863,  road  has  been  entirely  completed  and  equipped, 
the  companies,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  The  subject  of  improving  the  harbors  along 
Orleans,  Jackson  &  Great  Northern  Railroad  the  Gulf  coast  is  attracting  attention,  and  is  of 
Company,  paid  their  indebtedness,  and  with-  considerable  importance,  on  account  of  the  vast 
drew  their  collateral  securities ;  but  the  Con-  quantities  of  timber  along  the  streams  which 
stitutional  Conventions  of  1865  and  1868  refused  empty  into  the  Gulf.  If  harbor  facilities  were 
to  recognize  the  validity  of  this  settlement,  and  afforded,  a  large  export  trade  in  lumber  might 
the  courts  have  since  held  that  the  State  is  en-  be  built  up.  As  it  is,  fifteen  sawmills  have 
titled  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  debts,  with  been  established  on  the  Pascagoula  River  since 
interest.  The  Legislature,  at  the  last  session,  1865,  and  during  the  past  year  85,236,500  feet 
authorized  the  Governor  to  settle  with  the  of  timber  have  been  shipped  from  that  district 
railroad  companies  on  easy  terms,  accepting  alone.  The  improvements  asked  for  are  the 
State  warrants  in  payment  of  their  indebted-  widening  and  deepening  of  the  channel  of  the 
ness.  Under  this  provision,  the  New  Orleans,  Pascagoula  near  its  mouth,  the  construction 
Jackson  &  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company  of  a  light-house  at  the  east  end  of  Horn 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  an  accept-  Island,  and  a  custom-house  at  Bay  St.  Louis, 
ed  draft  on  New  York  for  the  full  amount  due  The  public-school  system^  of  Mississippi  is 
from  them,  to  be  held  until  the  necessary  represented  as  improving  in  value  and  eflB- 
amount  of  warrants  should  be  turned  over  to  ciency,  but  statistics  for  the  year  have  not  yet 
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been  published.    The  State  UniverBity  at  Ox-  The  enrolled  militia  of  the  State  numbers 

ford,  which  celebrates  its  twenty-fifth  anniver-  80,000,    bat  from  this  enrolment  onlj  fonr 

sary  in  Jone,  1878,  is  in  a  tolerably  flourishing  reg:iment8  have  been  organized  and  equipped, 

condition,  and  has  280  students.    The  trustees  The  fourth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Planter's,  Man- 

provided  in  June  for  the  organization  of  an  ufacturers^  and  Mechanics'  Association  of  the 

Agricultural  Department  by  establishing  the  State  of  Mississippi  was  held  in  November,  and 

proper  professorships,  and  choosing  a  superin-  continued  six  days.    The  expenses  of  the  ex- 

tendent  of  the  farm.    The  AJcom  University  hibition,  including  premiumspaid  to  exhibitors, 

was  opened  on  the  7th  of  February,  and  be-  amounted  to  $6,697.15,  and  there  was  a  verj 

fore  the  end  of  the  year  had  117  students,  creditable  display  of  the  products  of  the  State. 

The  Oakland  College  property,  situated  about  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  to- 

five  miles  east  of  Rodney,  on  the  Mississippi  tal  population  (581,206),  ten  years  old  and 

River,  was  purchased  for  its  use  at  a  cost  of  over,  there  were  engaged  in  all  classes  of  oc- 

$40,000.    It  consists    of   240  acres  of  good  cupations,  818,850  persons,  of  whom  232,349 

land,  with  fine  brick  buildings,  capable  of  ac-  were  males  and  86,501  females.    There  were 

commodating  500  students.    An  Agricultural  engagedinagriculture,  259,199,  including  193,- 

Department  has  been  established  there  also,  725  males  and  65,474  females ;  in  professional 

and  it  is  proposed  to  give  special  prominence  and  personal  services  40,522,  including  20,430 

to  industrial  training.  males  and  20,092  females ;  in  trade  and  trans- 

The  Governor  has  purchased  with  the  pro-  portation,  9,148,  including  9,076  males  and  72 

oeeds  of  the  sale  of  land-scrip,  granted  by  females ;  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and 

Congress  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  col-  mining  industries,  9,981,  including  9,118  males 

leges,  $190,000  of  State  bonds,  and  deposited  and  863  females. 

them  in  the  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  The  State  contained  4,209,146  acres  of  im- 

Agricultural  Departments  of  the  Oxford  and  proved  land,  7,959,384  of  woodland,  and  952,- 

the  Alcorn  Universities.  588  of  other  unimproved   land.    The  cosh 

Under  the  act  of  the  last  Legislature  for  the  value  of  farms  was  $81,716,576,  of  farming- 
^^  regulation,  control,  and  support  of  the  peni-  implements  and  machinery,  $4,456,688 ;  total 
tentiary,^'  a  full  corps  of  prison  officials  was  amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  includ- 
promptly  appointed,  and  entered  upon  their  ing  value  of  board,  $10,826,794;  total  (esti- 
dnties  on  the  8d  of  May.  Under  the  new  mated)  value  of  all  farm-productions,  inclading 
management  not  only  has  the  State  been  re-  betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  $73,137,- 
lieved  of  an  annual  expense  of  about  $30,000,  958 ;  orchard-products,  $71,018 ;  produce  of 
but,  up  to  the  80th  of  November,  $1,850.62  had  market-gardens,  $61,785 ;  forest-products,  SO,- 
been  paid  into  the  public  Treasury.  The  num-  975 ;  value  of  home  manufactures,  $505,298 ;  of 
ber  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiary,  from  May  animals  alaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter, 
8dto  November  80th,  was  831,  of  whom  19  $4,090,818;  of  all  live-stock,  $29,940,238. 
were  discharged,  85  were  pardoned,  28  es-  There  were  90,221  horses,  85,886  mules  and 
oaped,  and  88  died,  leaving  211  at  the  latter  asses,  178,899  milch-cows,  58,146  working- 
date.  Since  then  48  have  been  admitted.  On  oxen,  269,080  other  cattle,  232,732  sheep,  and 
account  of  the  limited  capacity  of  the  prison,  814,881  swine.  The  chief  productions  ^erc: 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  employ  the  con-  66,688  bushels  of  spring,  and  207,841  of  winter, 
victs  outside  of  its  walls,  on  contract  and  wheat,  14,852  of  rye,  15,637,816  of  Indian-corn, 
otherwise,  but  measures  have  been  set  on  foot  414,586  of  oats,  8,978  of  barley,  1,619  of  bnck- 
for  the  construction  of  new  buildings,  with  wheat,  874,627  pounds  of  rice,  61,012  of  to- 
workshops,  etc.,  in  which  the  inmates  may  be  bacco,  288,285  of  wool,  564,988  bales  of  cotton, 
employed  directly  for  the  State.  For  this  176,417  bushels  of  peas  and  beans,  214,189  of 
purpose  500  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased  Irish,  and  1,743,482  of  sweet,  potatoes,  3,055 
four  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Jackson,  on  the  gallons  of  wine,  2,613,521  pounds  of  butter, 
New  Orleans,  Jackson  &  Great  Northern  Rail-  8,099  of  cheese,  17, 052  gallons  of  milk  sold,8,324 
road,  and  plans  and  specifications  for  the  new  tons  of  hay,  67,509  gidlons  of  sorghum,  and 
buildings  were  ready  for  submission  to  the  152,164  of  cane,  molasses,  199,681  pounds  of 
Legislature  of  1878.  honey,  and  9,890  of  wax. 

The  Insane  Asylum  has  been  enlarged  by  The  total  number  of  manufacturing  esUh- 

the  construction  of  two  wings,  and  will  now  lishments  was  1,781,  using  384  steam-en^nes 

accommodate  800  patients.    There  are  State  of  10,019  horse-power,  and  225  water-wheels 

Hospitals  at   Yicksburg   and    Natchez,  into  of  2,458  horse-power,  and  employing  5,941 

which  the  sick  and  insane  are  received  indis-  hands,  of  whom  5,500  were  males  above  sii- 

discriminately.    The  Legislature  made  no  ap-  teen,  191  females  above  fifteen,  and  250  youth, 

propriations  for  these  institutions  at  its  last  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  was 

session,  but  they  have  nevertheless  continued  $4,501,714 ;    wages   paid   during   the  year, 

their  work.    At  the  Yicksburg  Hospital  1,284  $1,547,428 ;    value    of  materials   consmned, 

patients  were  treated  during  the  year,  and  a  $4,864,206 ;  and  of  products,  $8,154,758. 

debt  amounting  to  $19,924.77  had  been  in-  The  whole  nuniber  of  newspapers  and  peri- 

ourred.    At  Natchez  204   patients  were  re-  odicals  was  111,  having  an  aggregate  circnla- 

ceived,  and  $7,911.03  of  debt  incurred.  tion  of  71,868,  and  issuing  annually  4,703,836 
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copies.  There  were  3  daily,  with  a  circula- 
tion of  2,300 ;  0  tri-weeklj,  circulation  8,650; 
8  semi-weekly,  circnlation  2,400 ;  92  weekly, 
circulation  60,018;  2  semi-monthly,  circula- 
tion TOO ;  6  monthly,  circulation  2,800. 

There  were  2,788  libraries,  having  488,482 
volumes.  Of  these,  2,251,  with  400,106  vol- 
umes, were  private,  and  537,  with  88,376  vol- 
umes, were  other  than  private,  including  seven 
circulating  libraries,  with  2,430  volumes. 

The  total  number  of  religious  organizations 
was  1,829,  having  1,800  edifices,  with  485,398 
sittings,  and  property  valued  at  $2,360,800. 
The  leading  denominations  were: 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Baptist 

Chrietian 

('ongregatlonii].. . 

Episcopal 

Latberan 

Methodist 

Presbyterian 

Boman  Catbdlc. 


EitdBgi. 


174,970 

7,825 

800 

8,060 

2,450 

206,208 

71,100 

8,200 


The  condition  of  pauperism  and  crime  is 

shown  by  the  following  statistics : 

Total  popalatlon 687,928 

Kumber  of  persons  receiving  sapport  during  tho 

year  ending  June  1,1870 921 

Cost  of  annnil  sapport $96,707 

Total  number  receiving  enpport,  June  1, 1870 800 

Native 79S 

White 418 

Colored 880 

Foreign , 16 

Nomber  of  persons  convicted  during  tbe  year. ...  471 

Toul  number  of  persons  In  prison  Juoe  1, 1870. .  449 

Native 421 

White 188 

Colored 298 

Foreign. 28 

MISSOURI.  The  public  debt  of  Missouri, 
falling  due  in  1873  and  subsequent  years  to 
1892,  amounts  to  $17,846,000.  Concerning  the 
bonds  falling  due  in  1872,  the  Legislature  on 
the  8th  of  February  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution over  the  veto  of  Governor  Brown : 

WhereaSy  Four  hundred  and  twenty-two  bonds  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  of  one  thousand  dollars  each, 
issued  during  tbe  year  1852,  become  redeemable  tho 
present  year,  and  whereas  tne  following  words  occur 
in  each  of  such  bonds,  to  wit:  ^^  Said  State  promises 
to  pay  in  gold  or  silver  coin,''  and  whereas  an  act 
Approved  Februaiy  22, 1851,  entitled  "  An  act  to  ex- 
pedite the  construction  of  tbe  Paciflo  Bailroad  and 
tho  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Bailroad,"  under  which 
said  bonds  were  issued,  wnioh  is  printed  on  the  back 
of  each  of  said  bonds,  aoes  not  specify  that  the  words 
**gold  and  silver  coin"  shall  be  inserted  in  said 
bonds,  and  whereas  section  seven  of  said  act  sets 
forth  the  following  language:  ^*  And  is  redeemable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislature  at  an7  time  after 
the  expiration  of  twenty  years  fh>m  the  date  there- 
of:"  therefore,  be  it 

JSetolved,  bv  the  SenaU^  ths  Jloiue  of  RtpresentoHvia 
coruivrrinp  tMrein^  That  the  fund  commissioners  are 
hereby  directed  to  instruct  the  financial  agent  of  the 
State,  the  National  Bank  of  Commeroe,  of  New 
York  City,  to  redeem  the  bonds,  as  they  beoome  re- 
spectively redeemable  in  the  year  1872,  in  legal- 
tender  notes. 

Soon  after,  a  holder  of  one  of  these  bonds 
brought  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  man- 
damus compelling  the  fund  commissioners  to 


make  payment  in  specie,  which  was  refused 
on  the  22d  of  April.  The  court  was  of  opinion 
that  the  bonds  were  payable  in  gold  and  silver 
coin  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
given  above,  but,  said  Judge  Bliss  in  rendering 
the  decision,  ^*  l*he  law-making  power  of  the 
State  has  interfered  and  given  positive  direc- 
tions in  the  matter,  and  the  commissioners,  as 
servants  and  agents  of  the  State,  are  impera- 
tively bound  by  their  directions.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  State  cannot  impair 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  for  there  is  no  way 
of  enforcing  such  as  those  under  consideration. 
It  is  purely  a  matter  of  public  faith :  no  suit 
can  be  instituted  against  the  State,  and  no  ex- 
ecutive officer  can  redeem  its  obligations 
further  than  furnished  with  money  expressly 
appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

'^  It  is  said  that  the  appropriation  was  once 
made.  True,  but  the  same  power  may  with- 
draw it  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  may  prescribe 
conditions  upon  which  it  shall  be  used.  The 
whole  matter  is  under  the  control  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  it  would  be  simple  usurpation  for 
the  fund  commissioners  to  act  other  than  as 
directed  by  that  body.  "We  consider  the  joint 
resolution  as  a  modification  of  the  previous 
appropriation. 

"  These  are  axioms  of  political  law,  and  can- 
not be  made  plainer  than  by  a  simple  state- 
ment; and,  that  body  that  peculiarly  repre- 
sents the  State  having  determined  to  pay  in 
Federal  paper  the  bonds  due  in  1872,  we  can- 
not interfere  to  require  its  servants  to  pay  in 
any  other  manner,  although  of  the  opinion 
that  it  has  thereby  &iled  to  meet  the  Staters 
obligations.  The  wrong,  if  any  there  be,  must 
be  remedied  by  the  Le^slature  itself." 

Judge  Wagner  gave  a  separate  opinion,  in 
which  he  said :  "  No  money  can  be  paid  out 
of  the  State  Treasury  without  a  specific  ap- 
propriation for  that  purpose,  and  the  same 
power  that  maizes  the  appropriation  has  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  determine  how  and 
in  what  manner  it  shall  be  paid.  It  was  com- 
petent for  the  Legislature  to  repeal  tbe  law 
appropriating  the  money  to  make  the  payment, 
or  to  modify  it  in  such  way  as  they  thought 
proper.  And  their  action  in  this  respect  is 
not  liable  to  superintendence  or  control  by 
the  judical  department  of  the  government. 
The  joint  resolution  prescribed  the  kind  of 
money  in  which  the  obligations  shall  be  paid, 
and  the  fund  commissioners,  who  are  mere 
ministerial  officers,  must  obey  the  law  and  can- 
not discharge  the  liability  in  any  other  funds. 
The  State  may  say  in  what  manner  its  debts 
shall  be  paid  or  that  they  shall  not  be  paid,  and 
it  may  amount  to  a  breach  of  faith,  but  there 
is  no  power  to  coerce  it." 

The  effect  of  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
was  a  serious  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
State  bonds,  and  Governor  Brown,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature  of  1878,  undertakes  to 
show  that  the  loss  from  this  canse  is  far 
greater  than  the  gain  from  making  payments 
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in  currency.    The  remote  and  conseqaential  obligation  to  pay  in  coin,  the  soverei^ty  of  the 

damage  he  thinks  cannot  be  estimated,  and  gpate  places  tfio  whole  question  on  a  different  and 

-«,r« .  44  ii«;i  *\.^  G4.^4.^  ^^4-  4fr^u  ;4-<,^u*  ».A«.»*yv^  niffher  ground.    The  credit  oi  the  State  must  repos« 

gays:      Had  the  State  not  felt  itselt  prepared  „p«  ^  a£ abundant  good  faith.    Its  contracte  are  not 

to  assume  the  initiation  oi  specie  payment  on  subject  to  the  technicalities  of  the  law,  or  the  ruling 

promises  unequivocal  in    their    language,   it  of  courts ;  it  is  an  axiom  of  political  science,  thia 

would  certainly  have  been  wiser  to  have  offered  t^he  strictest  public  faith  is  the  wisest  public  policy. 

sufficient  inducement  to  fund  early-maturing  ^''•l^^  ^"^f^^^ZLll^^^hZ^;^^*^^^ 

VI         xv      ▲!                J*  i.    au  •    /       It  QUiDDies,  or  to  challenge  them  m  the  name  of  tn- 

bonds,  rather  than  repudiate  their  face."  g^;^^^^  before  whom  she  herself  can  never  be  sum- 

The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the  year,  moned.  And  in  Missouri  especially  every  con- 
including  a  surplus  of  $742,626  from  the  pre-  sideration  of  public  policy  demands  that  we  cherish 
ceding  twelve  months,  amounted  to  $8,638,-  J^o  Public  faith  above  the  least  suspicion  of  dis- 
T4.Q  KR  ThA  dii4hnrH«niPnts  were  AS  044  210  -  ^^^^''  We  are  now,  and  must  for  long  years  to 
It  \  .  aiSDursements  were,  ^a,U44,4iy.-  ^^^^  continue  to  be,  a  borrowing  people,  dependent 
98,  leaving  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  largely  upon  the  money-markets  of  the  world  for 
$504,529.57.  the  development  of  our  resources.    A  heavy  IocaI 

According  to  the  assessment  returns  from  indebtedness  is  in  the  market,  in  many  cases  ne^o- 

the  several  counties  for  the  year,  there  are  in  *i**«?  ''''K^^^^^}i^^r  ^^«^?°*-    Counties,  mnmci- 

the  State  of  Missoun  36,092,0^^^^^^^^     of  land.  P^J^^plC^^i?  ^^'tI^\:l^T^rZ  oriTr 

valued  at  $427,533,142;    553,378  horses,  val-  credit  when  the  credit  of  their  State  is  above  sus- 

ued  at  $24,718,878 ;  119,077  mules  and  asses,  picion.    At  such  a  time,  if  only  for  such  consldera- 

valued   at   $6,535,447;    1,248,632   neat-cattle,  tions,  Missouri  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  elightest 

valued  at  $15,908,589 ;  1,097,294  sheep,  valued  question  of  her  good  faith.         .    ,.     ^         ^    ^, 

*  A,  oni  OIK     o  nn^i  KftTx  1    *        """^Ki  7""^**  The  polioy  of  the  resolution  is  disastrous  to  the 

at  $1,291,815  ;  2,964,520  hog3,  valued  at  $o,-  finances  of  the  State,    it  involves  the  continued  de- 

915,168;  money,  bonds,  and  notes,  valued  at  preciation  of  the  very  means  in  the  Treasury  pro- 

$14,565,868,  and  other  personal  property   to  vided  by  law  for  this  payment.    The  statutes  re^- 

the   amount   of  $67,039,415;    total    personal  Uting  the  sinking  fundrequire  that  its  accumulntinK 

,^-^^/v«*«.  Ai/ifi  ^oo  ofiA.  o.Ti4-:./v  fo<»«M/v  «r/vAUV.  surplus  shall  be  invested  in  bonds,  which  are  to  bo 

S-T.'^K^^  ^1^'^^'^^^ '  entire  taxable  wealth,  ^^^^  .^^  ^y^^  ^^^et,  when  means  a^  needed  to  pav 

$368,156,502.    These  are  the  figures  of  the  as-  the  maturing  debt.    This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 

sessors ;  but  the  Governor  in  his  message  to  that  the  provision  for  the  debt,  falling  due  this  year, 

the  Legislature  of  1873  declared  that  the  re-  conbists  in  a  large  part  of  bonds  thus  purohascd, 

turn  was  very  "  unequal  as  well  as  inaccurate,"  ^t^^A^""'  ^®,.«?!^  *V\u®'''  ""2?^      ,1'    '^^^^ 

1  XI    i.  xu                     -4.1, j«  *i  ^  i'-.'j.«  ^fi  *.v,  what  this  repudiation  of  the  contract  would  save  to 

and  that  there  was  withm  the  limits  of  the  us  in  the  redemption  would  be  lost  in  tlie  sale  of  the 

State  "more  tlian  $1,000,000,000  of  property  bonds  provided  for  the  payment.     The  resolution 

that  should  rightly  share  in  the  support  of  the  also  necessitates  a  heavy  increase  in  the  burdens 

government."    "  the  deficit,"  he  added,  "rep-  «Pon  our  people  in  the  terms  of  the  new  loan,  which 

resents   evasion,   neglects  of   duty,   transfers  we  should  be  obliged  to  negotiate  with  dei)reciated 

1     "=•   '^  "    ^  >        b              J,       •"     ,  credit  withm  the  next  five  years.    It  also  involves 

elsewhere  of  securities  owned  here,  and  a  gen-  t^e  continued  handling  of  our  securities  in  the  inter- 

eral  inadequacy  of  the  revenue  law  to  the  pur-  est  of  rings,  for  they  cannot  be  rescued  from  specu- 

pose  it  is  intended  to  effect."     The  principal  lative  control  until  by  their  appreciation  in  value  they 

railroads  making  reports  put  the  aggregate  of  P««;  into  the  hands  of  permanent  investors.  No  ringj 

their  taxable  property  as  follows :  ^^°^'^^  ^^^  Becunties  of  the  gold-paymg  States. 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph $5,(»r,06l  43  A  new  revenue  bill  was  passed,  which  made 

North  Missouri 9,948,55125  taxation  $300  of  personal,  household  fami- 

st.  Louis  A  Iron  Mountain *'2Ik'S5  S2  t»re,  or  Other  property,  and  provides  *'  that  all 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. 643,890  05  '     .                     I  v      xu    i             r  au*     oi.  ^ 

St.  Louis  &  Santa  V6 191,586  81  property  personal,  by  the  laws  of  this  btate, 

Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Oonncii  Bluffs —  1,809,094  17  situate  in  any  county  other  than  the  one  in 

"Sot  &^r. „"'!" ^''J^":!^.      «.M0  00  ^Wch  the  owner  resides,  ehaU  be  wseseed  in 

Missouri  River.  Fort  Scott  &  Gnit 87,140  00  the  couuty  where  such  owner  resides."     The 

?K;,'f  J,Lfe*pir.^".;.V.V.;.;.;.V.    ^Z  S  ^l'^^  J^'^f  of  EquftHzation,, composed  of  the 

State  Senate  as  heforo,  IS  retained.  TheConntv 

Totol $29,514,854  85  Board  of  Equalization  is  also  retained,  and 

The    session  of  the   Missouri   Legislature  county  assessors,  instead  of  township  assess- 

which  hegan  in  January  continued  until  the  ors,  are  provided  for. 

19th  of  April.  The  resolutionincntioned  above,  A  proposition  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 

providing  for  the  payment  of  State  bonds  in  railroads  by  loaning  to  them  the  bonds  of  the 

currency,  excited  considerable  discussion,  but  State  to  the  amount  of  $18,000,000,  after  occu- 

was  passed  by  a  strong  vote  of  both  branches,  P7»ng  considerable  time  and  attention,   was 

74  to  45  in  the  House,  and  21  to  11  in  the  Sen-  defeated,   and  the  following  resolution  was 

ate,  after  the  veto  of  the  Governor.     In  his  adopted  by  the  Senate : 

veto-message  the  Governor  used  the  following  Jitsokftd,  That,  in  the  judjfmont  of  the  Senate,  it  is 

language,  after  expressing  his  reasons  for  re-  alike  unconstitutional  and  inexpedient  for  the  L«ffis- 

garding  the  proposed  action  as  invalid,  on  the  lature  of  Missouri  to  increase  the  present  State  debt, 

ground  that  it  impaired  the  obligation  of  a  ^^^  ^Jlf^^y  ^P^^®  additional  burdens  of  taxation 

f      f  ,  upon  the  people,  by  either  directly  or  mdirectly  giv- 

coniract :  ju^p^  q^  loaning  the  credit  of  the  State  or  its  bonds  or 

But  while  these  considerations  sufficiently  answer  money  to  any  railroad  company  or  other  private  oor- 

any  objections  to  the  validity  and  sutllciency  of  the  poration  or  association. 
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A  bill,  proposing  to  make  dealers  in  intoxi-  ting  women  to  all  departments  of  the  nniver- 

cating  liquors  liable  for  the  damage  done  by  sity  has  been  adopted.    A  medical  department 

intoxicated  persons,  was  introdaced,  bnt  failed  has    jast    been    established.      The    Normal 

to  pass,  after  occupying  a  good  deal  of  time.  Schools  and  School  of  Mines  are  also  reported 

Various  changes  in  the  school  laws  were  pro-  as  in  a  verj  favorable  condition.    The  number 

posed  and  debated,   but  were  not   oonsom-  of  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of 

mated.    A  bill,  providing  that  treason  against  five  and  twenty-one  is  702,901,  an  increase  of 

the  State  and  murder  in  the  first  degree  should  68,468  over  the  number  in  1871.    The  other 

be  the  only  crimes  prosecuted  by  indictment,  important  school  statistics  are  as  follows : 

and  that  grand-juries  should  not  be  summoned  Children  attendiD^  pabilc  ecboois,  187S. . .  962,179 

unless  by  order  of  a  judge,  was  among  the  Children  attondipg  pabUc  Bchoois,  i87i. . .  a30,07Q 

measures  discussed  but  not  passed.     A  bill,  Incrcaee 82,109 

dividing  the  State  into  congressional  districts         Tcachew  in  public  schooU,  1872 g^ses 

in  accordance  with  the  new  apportionment         Teachers  in  public  schoola,  1871 8,816 

law,  was  not  passed  before  the  adjournment,  increase ,449 

which  fact  induced  the  Governor  to  call  an         Number  of  public  school?,  i872 7.585 

extra  session,  to  begin  on  tha  19th  of  June.         Number  of  public  schools,  1871 6,043 

The  redistricting  of  the  State  was  necessary,  increase                            *.           ""eii 

in  order  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the  Numberofpriiate  schools  report^!'..'!'.!."    489 

presidential  electors  which  the  State  was  en-  Number  attending  private  schools 18,124 

titled  to  choose.    The  new  apportionment  of  Two   serious   disturbances   of  the   public 

Congress  increased  the  number  of  these  eleo-  peace  occurred  in  the  State  during  the  year : 

tors  by  four.     The  Legislature  was  in  session  one  in  Lafayette  County,  in  February ;  the 

only  a  few  days  in  June,  and  tlje  passage  of  other  in  Cass  County,  in  April.    In  the  for- 

the  bill  redistricting  the  State  was  the  only  mer  case,  a  man  named  Douthitt,  accused  of 

important  action  taken.  stealing  some  mules,  was  killed  by  a  party  of 

Two  amendments  of  the  constitution  were  about  forty  men  in  open  daylight,  and  without 

submitted  by  the  Legislature  to  a  vote  of  the  any  disguise.      The  Governor   interfered  in 

people  at  the  election  in  November,  both  of  this  case  only  to  secure  the  action  of  the 

which  were  ratified  at  that  time.    One  of  ofiScers  of  the  law  according  to  the  usual  pro- 

these  provides  for  the  investment  of  the  school  cesses.    Several  persons  have  been  indicted 

fund,  and  the  other  increases  the  number  of  for  participating  in  this  affair,   and  will  be 

thejudgesof  the  Supreme  Court  by  two.   The  brought   to    trial   during   the    coming   year 

question  of  a  complete  revision  of  the  consti-  (1878). 

tution  is  beginning  to  be  agitated.  The  outrages  committed  in  Cass  County, 

The  fast  Legislature  provided  for  the  con-  and  known  as  the  Gunn  City  tragedy,  origi- 
struction  of  a  new  Insane  Asylum,  and  appro-  nated  in  a  feeling  of  great  exasperation  among 
priated  $200,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  the  people  against  officials  who  were  charged 
and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings,  with  corruptly  issuing  bonds  and  contracting 
Under  this  act  five  commissioners  were  ap-  obligations  to  certain  railroads  to  an  amount 
pointed  by  the  Governor,  to  select  a  location  inflicting  heavy  burdens  upon  tax-payers.  It 
and  obtain  plans  and  specifications  for  the  culminated  in  the  stoppage  of  a  train,  in  which 
buildings.  The  site  chosen  is  near  the  city  of  certain  of  the  parties  were  travelling,  in  the 
St.  Joseph,  and  provision  !)a8  been  made  for  firing  upon  it  by  an  armed  and  masked  body 
the  immediate  establishment  there  of  the  pro-  of  men,  in  the  killing  of  a  Mr.  Dutro,  Circuit- 
posed  institution.  Attorney  Hines,  and  Judge  Stevenson,  the  two 

There  were  at  the  end  of  the  year  821  con-  latter  of  whom  were  charged  with  complicity 
victs  in  the  State-prison.  The  expenses  of  in  the  bond  transaction.  For  some  days  great 
this  institution  for  the  year  amounted  to  excitement  prevailed  over  the  neighboring 
$109,696.42.  When,  against  this,  credit  has  townships,  and  extended  into  adjoining  coun- 
been  made  for  various  supplies  on  hand,  and  ties.  Popular  feeling  had  been  very  much 
the  amount  paid  for  the  support  of  United  aroused  against  those  who  were  thus  mur- 
8tates  prisoners,  the  actual  cost  is  reduced  to  dered,  and,  in  consequence,  was  largely  enlist- 
about  $90,000.  The  labor  which  was  done  by  ed  in  the  suppression  of  all  evidence  against 
the  prisoners,  under  contract,  brought  in  $87,-  those  who  executed  this  summary  vengeance. 
654.01,  and  the  work  done  for  the  State,  in  Governor  Brown  at  once  ordered  Captain 
extending  and  improving  the  buildings  and  Phelan's  company,  of  Kansas  City,  to  the 
grounds  of  the  prison,  is  estimated  at  outside  vicinage,  dispatched  the  Adjutant-General  to 
prices  as  worth  $111,723.85.  About  300  pris-  the  scene  of  the  crime,  to  report  upon  the 
oners  have  worked  under  contracts,  at  forty  facts,  and  organized  a  commission,  composed 
cents  a  day,  and  new  contracts  have  been  en-  of  Colonel  Phillips  and  Colonel  Cockerell,  who 
tered  into,  for  the  employment  of  500  more,  were  authorized  to  visit  the  county  for  the 
at  45  and  50  cents  a  day.  purpose  of  uniting  those  who  were  willing  to 

The  State  University  is  in  a  flourishing  con-  act  together  in  sustaining  the  execution  of 

dition,  being  entirely  free  from  debt,  and  hav-  the  laws.    No  further  disturbance  occurred, 

ing  nearly  400  students.    The  policy  of  admit-  protection  was  offered,  to  enable  those  who 
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had  fled  to  return,  and  civil  order  was  refiatab-  elected  by  the  people,  the  resort  to  unconBtitutioml 

lished.    Rewards  were  at  once  offered,  to  the  1«^»  *°  cure  Ku-klux  disorders,  irrelirion  or  intern- 

^11     .i.  ««  ^  4.1      •     J   v«  1  «.  r^     *!,«  ««.^«^  perance,  and  the  surrender  of  individual  freedom  to 

fall  extent  authorized  by  law,  for  the  appre-  f^ose  wlio  ask  that  the  plcasure^raotioe,  or  crwd, 

heusion  of  every  one  implicated,  and  steps  of  some  shall  be  the  law  of  all.    We  demand  for  the 

were  taken  to  discover  the  persons  and  elicit  individual  the  largest  liberty  consistent  with  pablk 

the  evidences  necessary  for  prosecution.    In-  order,  for  the  State,  self-govemmont,  and  for  the  n»-        i 

dictments  have  been  found  against  54  persons,  J^°?'  '®*?P  .*^ '^«  meth<;as  of  peace,  and  the  oonsu- 

^^        J      7^  Z  .  ^"  *v«M«  a^au»v  rT  *^     ri'i. '  tutioual  limitations  of  power.                                             J 

charged  with  being  engaged  m  the  Gunn  City  ^etolv^d,  That  true  Itepublicanism  makes  itnotthe 

murders,  all  of  whom  were  bailed  in  the  sum  less  our  duty  to  expose  corruption,  denounce  luur- 

of  $100,000,  and  their  trials  set  for  the  Febru-  pation  of  power,  and  work  for  reforms  neoessaiy  to 

ary  term  of  the  Cass  County  Circuit  Court,  in  *^«  Ptt*>^<^  .Y^""*^";    The  times  demand  an  uprising 
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1  r^p-Q  of  honest  citizens  to  sweep  irom  power  the  men  who 

»t.i  ,...     ,  .         *  ^-L  .     ir.  prostitute  the  name  of  an  nonorea  party  to  selfish  in- 

The  political  campaign  of  the  year  m  Mis-  terests.  We  therefore  invite  all  Republicans,  who  de- 

souri  was  one  of  unusual  interest.    The  move-  sire  the  reforms  herein  set  forth,  to  meet  in  national 

ment  in  nationaJ  politics  known  as  the  *'  Lib-  ma»B  convention  at  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  first 

eral  RepubUcan  "  movement  had  its  inception  Wednesday  of  May  next,  at  12  m.,  there  to  ukt  wdi        j 

^««M  ^  «i/t«  yxxv.«M  '«    «  "     "^    V  ^1 J  ^i  4.v^  action  as  our  convictions  of  duty  and  the  pubhc  en-         4 

in  a  convention  at  Jefferson  City,  held  on  the  ge^cy  may  require  '• 

24th  of  January.     It  was  one  of  the  largest       p^i      t^  „f  ;j,e  regular  Republican  party 

Tl±ZatZJ^}Li^.^^.^^^A..fo^T  met  atfefferson  City,  Sn  the  22d  of  Febm«^ 
the  delegates  representing  the  various  coun-  .      ,epregentative8  to   the  Nation  J 

i\1?«™.,T/!C'ZJ?r"°Thf  ^nv^^^^^^^  Convention,  tS  be  held  in  PhUadelphi.,  in     ' 

other  parts  of  the  country.     Ihe  convention  »«««    ««^  1«*  ^..4-1.  4.1,^  ^«:«^:»i^«  :«  ««!wx»fi         1 

was  cilled  to  order  by  Colonel  Grosvenor,  «^^^^'  ^^  ^*  ^^^l^  *^^  P/'^'TI    ^^  "^rtl 

chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee  ance  with  which  they  professed  to  act    Thm         , 

and  speeches  were  made  by  Governor  Brown;  f^-^P,^^!  ^^'"^  ^°^^^^^^  "^  ^«  ^^^^^^"^«  ^^        •• 

James  M.  Scovil,  of  New  Jersey,  and  others,  ^a^au^^s  •  .        .  .  „      ^,. 

while  Senator  Carl  Schurz  and  others  sent       We  iherer|re6entativosoftheRepubhcanpartyo^ 

,  ^,  •         xt.  •  4.1-       :*T.    :*-  the  State  of  Missouri,  m  convention  assembled,  de-  . 

letters  expressing  their   sympathy  with   its  olare  as  follows :  / 

objects.    Those  objects  are  set  forth  with  suf-       1.  We  congratulate  the  people  of  Missouri,  and  of       ▼ 

ficient  clearness  iu  the  following  resolutions :  the  United  States,  that  the  prmciples  of  the  Kopobli-  1 

can  party,  as  enunciated  by  the  National  Convention 

S38olvedy  That  we,  the  Liberal  Republicans  of  Mis-  of  1868,  and  which  have  determined  the  internal  and  4 

Bouri,  faithful  now,  as  we  were  in  the  dark  days  of  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  Government^  bava         4  ^ 

civil  war,  to  the  vital  principles  of  true  repubhcan-  realized  the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity  at         > 

ism,  by  no  act  or  word  will  endanger  rightnil  sever-  Lome,  and  vindicated  the  honor,  stability,  and  power 

eigDty  of  the  Union,  emancipation,  equality  of  civil  of  the  American  republic  among  the  nations  of  the 

rights,  or  enfranchisement.     To  those  established  world,  and  we  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  those  prin-         , 

facts,  now  embedded  in  the  Constitution,  we  claim  ciples.  L 

the  ioyaltv  of  all  good  citizens.  2.  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  present  nationil        1 

JisaolvMj  That  a  true  and  lastinjs;  peace  can  come  Administration  in  its  conduct  of  national  a£fain,  and 
only  from  such  proposed  reconciliation  as  enfran-  point,  with  patriotic  pride,  to  its  great  and  Ustlitf 
chisement  has  wrought  in  this  State,  nor  can  those  achievements.  It  has  given  to  the  country  peace  and 
governments  be  pure  or  just  in  which  the  tax-payers  prosperitv ;  it  has  fulnlled  its  pledge  that  the  will  of  ^^ 
have  no  active  part.  We  therefore  demand,  with  the  people  should  be  the  paramount  law  of  its  ae- 
equal  suffrage  for  all,  complete  amnesty  for  all,  that  tion ;  it  has  established  the  credit  of  the  coontiy 
the  intelligent  and  experienced  of  every  State  mov  upon  a  firm  financial  basis.  By  a  steadv  adherenoa 
be  welcomed  to  active  service  for  the  common  wel-  to  its  obligations,  and  to  its  plighted  faitn,  it  has  en- 
fare,  hanoed  the  value  of  public  securities,  and  appreciated        »■• 

Resolved^  That  no  form  of  taxation  is  just  or  wise  the  national- currency  to  the  vem  of  a  gold  standard, 

which  puts  needless  burdens  upon  the  people.    We  It  has  reduced  the  public  debt  beyond  all  precedent, 

dcmona  a  genuine  reform  of  the  tariff,  so  tnat  those  and,  at  tiie  same  time,  relieved  the  indost^  of  the 

duties  shaU  bo  removed  which,  in  aadition  to  the  country  from  vast  burdens  of  taxation  which  were 

revenue  yielded  to  the  Treasury,  involve  increase  in  necessarily  imposed  upon  the  people  for  the  preser-         ' . 

the  price  of  domestic  products,  and  a  consequent  tax  vation  of  the  republic.    It  has  rebuked  oorraptioD 

for  tne  benefit  of  favored  interests.  and  dishonesty  wherever  found  to  exist,  and,  with 

BamUedy  That  the  shameless  abuse  of  government  firm,  unsparing  justice,  it  has  meted  out  punisbment 

patronage  for  control  of  conventions  and  elections,  wherever  the  law  has  declared  punishment  to  bednfc 

whether  in  the  interests  of  an  individual,  a  faction.  It  has  corrected  abuses  and  onronio  evils  inherited         ^, 

or  a  part^r,  with  the  consequent  corruption  and  do-  from  the  past.    It  has  inaugurated  and  muade  aealooa 

moraiization  of  politionl  liroj  demands  a  thorough  endeavors  to  secure  practical  and  efficient  civil-fer- 

and  genuine  reform  of  pubhc  service.    Those  who  vice  reform.    It  has  aaopted  a  successful  and  humaDO 

would  suppress  investigation  forget  that  they  owe  a  Indian  policv.    It  has  executed,  with  a  firm  bandf  ^ 

higher  duty  to  the  country  than  to  any  party.    We  the  will  of  tne  people  as  expressed  in  the  Constitu- 

honor  those  Senators  whose  courageous  course  has  tion  and  the  laws  of  Congress;  and,  finally,  Titp>- 

compelled  the  disclosure  of  grave  misdeeds,  and  they  tiated  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  the  settleiDent 

deserve  the  thanks  and  the  hearty  support  of  all  good  of  intricate  and  threatening  complications,  wbich  la 

citizens.  not  less  glorious  as  a  vindication  of  the  honor  of  the 

Risolvedy  That  local  self-frovcmment,  with  impar-  American  fiag,  than  it  is  distinguished  in.  cstablii^b- 

tial  suffrage,  will  guard  the  rights  of  all  citizens  more  ing  a  great  and  Christian  principle  of  international 

securely  than  any  centralized  authority.    It  is  time  law.  ^ 

to  stop  the  growing  encroachment  of  executive  pow-        8.  That,  inasmuch  as  the  disorsranizing  elements 

er,  the  use  of  coercion  or  bribery  to  ratify  a  treaty,  of  other  States  are  now  looking  to  Missouri  for  a  o«>-  ^. 

the  packing  of  a  Supreme  Court  to  relieve  rich  cor-  firmation  of  their  hopes  of  a  division  in  oar  ranks, 

porations,  the  seating  of  members  of  Congress  not  we  take  occasion  to  proclaim  to  the  BepuhUcans  ei 
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the  nation  that  the  party,  in  this  State,  Ib  now  united,  Bepublican  and  Democratic  parties  of  the  country 

vifforous,  and  enthusiastic     There  is  no  cause  for  are  already  committed.  It  would  be  not  only  unwise, 

schism,  and  there  is  no  schism  in  it;  that  it  will  poll  but,  in  our  solemn  judgment,  a  wicked  trifling  with 

the  full  Bepublican  vote  of  the  State  tor  the  nominees  the  dearest  interests  of  the  people,  should  the  De- 

of  the  Nationd  Kepublican  Convention;  that  the  so-  mocraoy  place  another  ticket  in  the  field,  for  the 

called  Liberal  Bepublican  faction,  11' considered  apart  presidency  and  vice-presidency,  and  thus  insure  the 

fi'om  the  Democratic  party  (as  it  should  not  be),  is  reflection  of  Qrant.  the  contmued  oppression  and 

oontemptible  in  numbers^  too  feeble  to  organize,  and  plunder  of  the  people,  and  the  destruction  of  liberty 

too  cunning  to  expose  its  weakness  by  a  separate  and  constitutional  government  throughout  the  land : 

organization—*  mere  cliciue  of  disaffected  persons  therefore— 

seekinff  to  perpetuate  a  division  which  is  now  utterly  Betohed^  That  the  delegates  appointed  to  the  con- 

grounoless.without  the  indorsement  of  a  respectable  vention  to  be  held  in  Baltimore,  in  July,  are  in- 

minority  of  Bepublieans,  and  powerless  to  embairasB  strueted  to  vote  as  a  unit  against  tlie  nomination  of 

the  party.  any  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President  at 

4.  We  declare  our  unswerving  confidence  in  the  the  approaching  election, 
integrity,  patriotism^  and  zealous  devotion  to  public 

interests  oftbe  present  Chief  Magstrate  of  the  nation.  On  the  2l8t  of  August  the  Democrats  and 


tional  Convention  to  be  assembled  at  Phiiadelpbia,  nating  presidential  electors  and  candidates  for 

on  the  6th  of  June  next.  the  State  oflices.    They  were  in  session  two 

6.  That  in  omr  opinion  the  true  policy  of  the  Gov-  jays,  and  a  joint  committee  of   conference 

:X^^r^tS?^nSv'?.i^S2^^VS  W'^^  T^  «  V^^^  of  dmding  the  nomina- 

this  end,  we  indorse  the  recommendationB  of  the  tions,  which  WM  approved  by  both  conren- 

President  of  the  United  State*,  in  hi*  laat  annual  tions.    This  gave  to  the  Democrats  one  of  the 

mei)«age  to  Congress.  two  electors  at  large,  six  of  the  thirteen  diR- 

.T\            ^  f,         ^           vijiTir  trict  electors,  and  the  Governor,  Treasurer, 

A  Demooratio  Convention  was  held  at  Jeffer-  ^^^j^     Attorney-General,  and  th^  four  judges 

son  City  on  the  12th  of  June,  to  appoint  dele-  ^j  ^he  Supreme  Court;  and  to  the  Liberal  Ee- 

gites  to  the  national  convention  of  tlie  party  at  publicans  the  rest  of  the  electoral  ticket,  the 

Baltimore,  m  July.    At  this  the  following  res-  tientenant-Govemor,  Secretary  of  State,  and 

olntions  were  unammoosly  adopted :  Registrar  of  Lands.    Each  convention  made 

The  Democratio  party  of  Missouri  cannot  he  ua-  the  nominations  allotted  to  it,  and  then  the 

mindftil  of  the  fact  that,  prior  to  the  last  general  eleo-  ^j^ole  ticket  was  ratiBed  in  a  joint  meeting. 

&*?r,%'iD,''t^i*lSrS5o^roreuCn2  2^e  Stata  ticket  was  as  foIlows:'for  Governof, 
were  powerless  to  rid  themselves  of  these  terrible  Bilas  Woodson,  of  Buchanan  County;  Lien- 
evils,  or  accomplish  any  political  result ;  that  large  tenant-Governor,  Charles  P.  Johnson,  of  St. 
numbers  of  them  were  disfranchised,  and  by  the  Louis;  Secretary  of  Stale,  Eugene  F.  Weigel, 
wicked  machinery  ofthe  registration  laws,  and  their  of  St.  Louis:  Treasurer,  Harvey  W.  Salmon, 
more  wicked  execution,  and  by  unscrupulous  and  sys-  i  tt  •"^"^''i  **™"*''*'  x*«*»^  ., .  K^ttiMiv  , 
tematic  frauds,  the  people  were  doomed  to  hopeless  of  Henry;  Auditor,  George  B.  Clarke,  of 
subjection  to  the  corrupt  rule  of  an  unprincipled  mi-  Washington ;  Attorney-General,  H.  Clay  Ew- 
nority;  and  it  was  by  this  patriotism  and  sense  of  jus-  lug,  of  Cole;  Registrar  of  Lands,  Frederick 
ticeoftheLibenilBeDubUcanparty,inaidofthehe-  Salmon,  of  St.  Charles;    Judges  of  the  Su- 

rri'*h'i^&;^ellS,°S3^irh'^r'irnfsJJSi  r^^  Oo^rV  Washington  Adams  of  Cooper, 

forth  to-day  freemen  once  more.    The  same  radical  «>r  the  residue  of  an  unexpired  term  of  two 

party  now  m  power  in  the  nation,  animated  by  the  years ;  Henry  M.  Vones,  of  Buchanan,  for  a 

same  spirit  of  hate  and  oppression,  have,  for  a  long  full  term  of  six  years,  and  Ephraim  B.  Ewing, 

wries  ofyeara  of  profound  peace,  subjected  the  peo-  ^f  St  Louis,  and  Thomas  A.  Sherwood,  of 

pie  of  many  of  the  States  ofthis  Union  to  a  system  of  r«-^^^    ¥Vv-  J^;)u:rx*.«i  i^A^^»  n,«;i<>«  4^1.^  l^«^ 

tyranny,  spoliation,  and  plunder,  even  more  aggra-  ^^««?i  ^^^  additional  judges  under  the  pro- 

vated  tnan  that  under  which  the  people  groaned  and  posed  amendment  to  the  constitution,      ine 

entered  in  Missouri.    By  frauds  the  most  gigantic,  platform  of  the  National  Convention  at  Cin- 

force  most  unlawful  and  oppressive,  they  now  hold  cinnati  was  accepted,  but  no  additional  decla- 

'^A^^.  ^teivTSh^  ?^S:?d1sroI:  '%-^  i  P^5?fc                 for  th^nnmina 

ism  in  many  of  the  States,  and  may,  under  the  legis-  .  The  Republican  Convention,  for  the  nomma- 

lation  of  a  subservient  Congress,  establish  the  same  tion  of  an  electoral  ticket  and  candidates  for 

military  rule  in  other  portions  of  this  country,  at  the  the  State  offices,  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  on  the 

wiU  ofthe  President,  who  has  required  them  to  make  4th  and  5th  of  September.     The  State  ticket, 

^Sli^iSp^'jrthrcoTnl^'"CpeiTe'or^'&'^  «»  Anally  agreed  upon,  was  as  follows:   for 

sense  of  justice,  offers,  in  cooperation  with  the  De-  Governor,  John   B.  Henderson ;   Lieutenant- 

mocraey,  to  reestablish,  throughout  the  entire  coun-  Governor,  Colonel  J.  H.  Stover ;  Secretary  of 

try,  the  liberty  of  all  citizens  and  their  local  self-  State,  F.  W.  Voerde;  Treasurer,  D.  Q.  Dall- 

^vemment ;  to  overthrow  military  rule,  to  establish  meyer ;  Auditor,  Daniel  O'Conner ;  Attomey- 

.lustiee,  and  to  restore  fraternal  relations  between  r^JL^^2^     Ta^».J^t.    nu^w^A^^^,    'pl/vfo^^va*    ^f 

the  di^erent  sections  of  our  entire  country.     The  ?®°?'*^'    Jefferson    Chandler ;    Registrar    of 

Democracy  of  Missouri  declares  that  it  is  our  duty  to  Lands,  F.  A.  Nichy;  Judges  ofthe  bupreme 

cooperate  with  them  in  this  great  national  achieve-  Court,  Henry  A.  Clover  for  the  two  years' 

ment,  and  we  will  earnestly  discharge  that  duty,  term,  George  H.  Shields  for  six  years,  and  J. 

^okoJ'ln'??!  f^F^Jl^^lA'f^J^^^^^^  P-  Ellifl  and  Ira  E.  Leonard  for  the  proposed 

ticket  in  tne  nelcL  pledged  to  carry  out  the  great  and       j  i.j.       i»   j      !_•  at  i.r ..^a^^*. 

eontrolline  objects  abofe  referred  to,  and,  to  the  sup-  additional  judgeships.    A  platform  was  adopt- 

pert  of  that  ticket,  a  laige  portion  of  both  the  Liberal  ed,  which  was  as  follow  8 :  • 
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Betohed,  1.  That  the  rightful  purpose  of  the  gov-  promptly  met  all  obligations  of  the  Commonwealth, 

ernmeut  is  to  assure  the  security  of  life,  individual  It  raised  the  value  of  iState  bonds  from  less  than  fifty 

liberty,  property,  and  equality  before  the  law  ;  that  to  ninety-seven  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  by  leguk- 

the  return  to  power,  under  any  pretence,  of  the  party  tlon  attracted  capital   and  encouraged  immifratioii 

practically  opposing  this  proposition,  would  neces-  from  sister  States  and  foreign  lands,  until  Missouri, 

sarily  imperil  that  security  and  destroy  the  general  as  a  State,  in  wealth,  population,  and   prospehtj, 

conndenoe  which  has   steadily  increased   under  a  ranks  among  the  foremost  in  the  Union. 
Bepublican  Administration.  9.  That  wo  also  oall  the  attention  of  all  good  dti- 

2.  In  the  profound  conviction  that  the  success  of  zens  to  the  histoiy  of  the  self-styled  party  of  Beform 

the  Bepublican  party  is  the  sole  security  of  reform  in  this  State.    It  came  into  power  at  a  period  of  pro- 

and  progress,  we  heartily  approve  the  general  prin-  found  peace  and  prosperity,  and  when  ^1  the  dcpart- 

ciples  declared  by  the  late  Kepublican  Convention  ments  of  government  were  thoroughly  organized, 

of  Philadelphia,  and  gladly  ratil'y  the  nomination  of  Within  a  period  of  two  years  it  has  increased  the 

U.  S.  Grant  and  Henry  Wilson,  pledging  our  most  debt  of  the  State,  by  the  emission  of  bonds  and  cer- 

earnest  and  honorable  efforts  for  their  triumphant  tiflcates,  $1,800,000.    It  has  depleted  the  Trea.<)ury  by 

election.  extravagant  and  reckless  appropriations  until  the 

8.  That  the  modesty^  the  patriotism^  the  earnest  current  expenses  of  the  government  can  no  longer 

purpose,  the  sagacious  judgment,  practical  wisdom,  be  paid.    It  has^  failed  to  i)roteot  the  citizen,  and  it 

mcorrupted  Integrity,  and  the  illustrious  services  or  has  fiuled  to  originate  a  single  measure  tending  to 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  have  commended  him  to  the  hearts  improve  either  the  government  of  this  State  or  the 

and  judgments  of  the  American  people,  and  that  in  prosperity  of  its  people. 

Senator  Henry  Wilson,  our  nominee  for  Vice-Preai-        10.  That,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  we  call 

dent,  we  present  a  statesman,  who,  by  the  force  of  i^poi^  ^  good  citizens,  irrespective  of  former  part^ 

his  own  character  and  efforts,  made  his  way  trom  an  affiliations,  to  aid  in  our  endeavor  to  rid  Missouri  o? 

humble  condition  in  life  to  tno  front  rank  of  Amer-  a  government  which  oaue  into  power  under  the 

ican  citizens,  and  who,  during  a  long  career,  has  pretext  of  reform,  but  which,  lor  incompetency, 

been  alwavs  the  able  advocate  and  defender  of  the  profligacy,  and  corruption,  stands  unparalleled  in  the 

rights  of  tne  people  and  of  every  just  and  benevo-  nistory  of  the  State, 
lent  purpose.     With  these  nominees  for  the  platform 

adopted  at  Philadelphia  bv  the  Republican  National         The  State  election   occurred  on  the  same 

Convention,  we  confidently  await  the  verdict  of  the  day  with  the  presidential  election,  November 

American  people.  .  6th.    The  total  vote  cast  for  presidential  elec- 

4.  That  universal  suffrage  demands  universal  edu-  ^.^^  ,„„„  ofro  akq  .^4?   ♦!,«-«  iki  /oo   ™«  i« 

cation;  that,  as  republicans,  believing  that  intelli-  ^^^  ^^  1^^'^^^i  ^^  *?^®®'  151,438  were  m 

gence  and  virtue  are  the  pillars  of  our  government,  favor  of  the  election   of  Greeley  and  BrowB, 

we  advocate  the  necessity  of  a  common-school  odu-  and  119,196  for  Grant  and  Wilson;  Greeley's 

cation  for  every  child  in  the  State.  majority  over  Grant,  82,257.     Charles  O'Conor 

6.  That  any  conflict  between  labor  and  capital  reneivfid  2  4.2ft  vAt««i  fnr  VrM\{\p^nf      THa  totid 

should  be  avoided  by  proper  legislation ;  but,  in  the  ^eoeivea  -a,4^y  votes  lor  rresment.     ide  total 

event  of  such  conflict,  labor,  the  prime  ground  and  ^^^  <5ast  for  Governor  was  277,985,  of  which 

foundation  of  capital,  has  paramount  demands  upon  Woodson   received  156,715,   and    Henderson 

o^iisideration.  121,271;    Woodson's  mtgority,    35,443.     The 

6.  That  while  we  are  m  favor  of  internal  improve-  remainder  of  the  ticket  nominated  by  Demo- 

tTeMefo^rS  crats  and  Liberal  Republicans  was  el  J^^^    In 

can  be  accomplished  by  lawful  means,  we  denounce  the  thirteen  congressional  distncts  Democrats 

every  attempt  to  a^<K|npll8h  either  by  an  evasion  of  were  ohosen  as  representatives  in  Congress  in 

constitutional  provisiShs,  in  loaning  or  donating  the  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  eighth, 

°W^rrXu*SS^^f  the  state  of  Mie.on,l  ,tT"t'  'tyftr^-  'T^'^'k  ""'At 

in  convention  assembled— a  convention  largely  oom-  Jl®*°^  in  the  trst,    sixth,    ninth,  and  tenth, 

posed  of  those  who  aided  in  elevating,  to  his  present  The  Legislature  consists  of  19  Democrats  and 

position,  the  Governor  of  this  State— do  declare  Liberals  and  15  Republicans  in  the  Senate, 

that,  as  an  executive,  he  has  failed  to  discharge  the  and  82  Democrats  and  Liberals  and  49  Repub- 

solemn  obligations  devolved  upon  him  by  the  con-  Wf^ajxa  in  thA  TTnnaA 

stitution ;  ho  has  not  enforced  tfce  laws,  bit  anarchy  "®*°^  ^^}j^^  ^^^^'  .  ,  ^^^      .  ,, 

and  confusion  reign  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  mur-         According  to   the   census  of  18^0,  of  the 

derers  and  outlaws  go  unwhipned  of  justice,  and  in-  total  population  (1,205,568)  ten  years  old  and 

nooents  stand  defenceless  and  powerless  before  its  over,  there  were  engaged  in  aU  classes  of  occu- 

fTJ^lf^w'!^«,«*n''l.o?^^^^^  pations  505,556  persons,  of   whom   466,84-5 
tion  01  this  solemn  oath,  plots  and  intrifirues  for  i  j   o « »m  ^       i  n^i.     ,.  J.^-^ 

personal  political  preferment;  that  his  cfntinued  "^^^^  males  and  88,711  females.     There  were 

exhibitions  of  inefficiency  and  lack  of  official  integ-  engaged    in     agriculture,    263,918,    mclndmg 

rity  have  destroyed  all  confldenoe  ever  reposed  in  262,595  males  and  1,823  females;   in  profes- 

his  administrative  ability,  and  his  safety  as  an  ex-  sional  and  personal  services,  106,903,  including 

ecutive  officer,  and  we  emphatically  condemn  every  ij's  079  males  and  81,824  females :  in  trade  and 

effort  looking  to  his  elevation  to  a  position  where,  I'll.  .*«r:l!rK/ ook   •  *«'"*o'.^» »  kTkoo  ,««ioa 

by  the  remotest  possibility,  the  enforcement  of  the  transportation,  54,885,  including  54,583  males 

laws  of  the  nation  may  depend  upon  his  will  and  ond  302  females ;  in  manufactures  and  mechan- 

efforts.  ical  and  mining  industries,  79,850,  including 

.J'  3^^^  ^®/.*«!^  attention  of  all  good  citizens  to  74  688  males  and  5,262  females. 

i?*catotS;;a'e^ta^trheWe'8U^"wtt  .   ^he  State    cont«ned    9,180,616   acres  of 

organized,  the  authority  of  the  law  defied,  the  coUeo-  improved    land,  8,965,229   of  woodland,  ami 

tion  of  the  revenue  imperilled,  the  Treasury  of  the  8,611,876  of  other  improved  land.      The  cash 

State  bankrupt,  the  securities  of  the  State  dishon-  value  of  farms  was  $392,908,047;  of  fanning 

fnSnkfnY '^?'''  P I^^Q^  ?^  I'""  ^fJS  ^VS^A ^^  i^^^  implcmcnts  and  machinerv,  $15,596,426 ;  total 

indebtedness  of  the  State  from  $38,500,000  to  less  ^^^„^4.  ^^ •  i  j     •       ai'    ,.^««  ;J«/iinr? 

than  $21,000,000.    Without  increasing  the  burdens  ^^omt  of  wages  paid  during  tbe  year,  includ- 

of  the  citizens,  it  discharged  all  financial  obligations  ^S  ^aJ^®   of  board,   $8,797,487;  total  (esti- 

entailed  upon  it  by  an  expensive  civil  war,  and  mated)  yalue  of  all  farm-productions,  includ- 
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ing  betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  $108,- 
035,769 ;  orchard-products,  $2,617,468  ;  prod- 
uce of  market-gardens,  $406,655;  forest-prod- 
ucts, $793,848;  vidne  of  home  manufactures, 
$1,787,606 ;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for 
slaughter,  $28,626,784;  of  all  live-stock,  $84,- 
285,273.  There  were  498,969  horses,  111,502 
mules  and  asses,  898,516  milch-cows,  65,825 
working-oxen,  689,855  other  cattle,  1,352,001 
sheep,  and  2,808,430  swine.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions were  1,093,905  bushels  of  spring,  and 
18,222,021  of  winter,  wheat,  559,582  of  rye, 
66,084,075  of  Indian-corn,  16,578,813  of  oats, 
269,240  of  barley,  86,252  of  buckwheat,  12,829,- 
483  pounds  of  tobacco,  8,649,890  pounds  of 
wool,  1,246  bales  of  cotton,  48,936  bushels  of 
peas  and  beans,  4,288,861  of  Irish,  and  241,258 
of  sweet,  potatoes,  826,178  gallons  of  wine, 
14,455,825  pounds  of  butter,  204,090  of  cheese, 
615,611  tons  of  hay,  2,494  bushels  of  clover- 
seed,  12,246  of  grass-seed,  19,297  pounds  of 
hops,  2,816  of  hemp,  16,618  of  flax  and  10,891 
bushels  of  flax-seed,  116,980  pounds  of  maple- 
sugar,  1,730,171  gallons  of  sorghum,  and  116,817 
of  maple,  molasses,  1,156,444  pounds  of  honey, 
and  85,248  of  wax. 

The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments was  11,871,  using  1,638  steam-en- 
gines of  48,418  horse-power,  and  888  water- 
wheels  of  7,644  horse-power,  and  employing 
65,854  hands,  of  whom  55,904  were  males  above 
sixteen,  8,884  females  above  fifteen,  and  5,566 
youth.  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested 
was  $80,257,244 ;  wages  paid  during  the  year, 
$81,055,445;  value  of  materials  consumed, 
$116,588,269 ;  of  products,  $206,218  429. 

The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals was  279,  having  an  aggregate  circula- 
tion of  522,866,  and  issuing  annually  47,980,- 
422  copies.  There  were  21  daily,  with  a  cir- 
culation of  86,655;  5  tri-weekly,  circulation 
13,800;  225  weekly,  circulation  842,861;  8 
semi-monthly,  circulation  22,000 ;  28  monthly, 
circulation,  58,650 ;  1  annual,  circulation  1,500. 

There  were  5,646  libraries,  having  1,065,638 
volumes.  Of  these,  8,908,  with  566,642  vol- 
umes, were  private,  and  1,742,  with  498,996 
volumes,  were  other  than  private,  including  28 
circulating  libraries,  with  112,450  volumes. 

The  total  number  of  religious  organizations 
was  8,280,  having  2,078  edifices,  with  691,520 
sittings,  and  property  vahied  at  $9,709,858. 
The  leading  denominations  were  : 


DENOMINATIONS. 

OrgnklMtioiM. 

Sitting*. 

Baptist 

805 

894 

88 

94 

1,W6 

476 

184 

88 

145.860 

Chrlnttan 

68.545 

Kpim:topiil 

20.9fiO 

Latheran 

8S,550 

Methodist 

185,420 

Presbyterian 

10:i,i50 

Roman  Catholic 

97,560 

United  Brethren  In  Christ 

5,800 

The  condition  of  panperism  and  crime  is 
shown  by  the  following  statistics : 

Total  population lf731,S86 

Number  of.  persons  receivlnt^  support  during 
the  year  ending  Jane  1, 1870 S,434 


Cost  of  annual  support $191,171 

Total  number  recciYlng  support,  June  1, 1870. . .  1,854 

Native 1 ,416 

White 1,090 

Colored 886 

Foreign 489 

Number  of  persons  convicted  during  the  year. .  1,503 

Total  number  of  persons  In  prison,  June  1, 1810.  1,623 

Native 1,217 

White 898 

Colored 824 

Foreign 4UJ 

MOORE,  Nathaniel  F.,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent 
scholar,  and  former  President  of  Columbia 
College,  bom  at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  December, 
1782;  died  in  the  highlands  on  the  Hudson, 
April  27,  1872,  He  was  a  nephew  of  Bishop 
Benjamin  Moore,  and  graduated  from  Colum- 
bia College  in  1802.  Having  completed  a 
course  of  law-study,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1805,  and,  after  following  his  profession 
for  a  few  years,  was  appointed,  in  1817,  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Lan- 
guages in  his  alma  mater.  In  1820  he  was 
chosen  professor,  and  was  president  from  1842 
to  1849.  In  1839  he  visited  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land.  Dr.  Moore  was  a  man  of  rare*  scholarly 
attainments,  and  was  greatly  beloved  for  his 
gentle  nature  and  purity  of  character.  Be- 
sides many  pamphlets  and  occasional  essays, 
he  published  "  Remarks  on  the  Pronunciation 
of  the  Greek  Langunge,"  New  York,  1819 ; 
"Ancient  Mineralogy,"  New  York,  1884; 
"  Lectures  on  the  Greek  Language  and  Litera- 
ture," 1885;  and  "An  Historical  Sketch  of 
Columbia  College,"  1846. 

MORAVIANS.  The  latest  statistical  reports 
of  the  Moravian  Church  give  the  number  of 
communicants  in  the  American  and  European 
provinces  as  16,631,  and  the  total  number  of 
communicants,  non-communicants  over  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  and  children,  as  27,201.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  100,000  persons  are  in 
spiritual  connection  with  the  Church  in  the 
"  diaspora,"  or  missions  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  To  these  numbers  should  also  be 
added  the  number  of  members  and  adherents 
reported  from  the  mission- fields. 

The  statistics  of  the  American  provinces, 
reported  December  81,  1872,  give,  in  the 
Northern  District,  churches,  57;  communicants, 
6,866 ;  total  of  communicants,  non-communi- 
cants, over  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  children, 
12,387 ;  officers  and  teachers  in  Sunday-schools, 
651;  Sunday-school  scholars,  6,481;  in  the 
Southern  District,  chnrches,  11 ;  communicants, 
1,194;  total  of  communicants,  non-communi- 
cants over  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  children, 
1,877 ;  officers  and  teachers  in  Sunday-schools, 
79;  Sunday-school  scholars,  653.  Total  for 
the  United  States :  Communicants,  8,050 ;  com- 
municants, non  -  communicants  over  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  children,  14,268 ;  officers  and 
teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  780;  Sunday- 
school  scholars,  6,106.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  communicants  for  the  year  was  168, 
and  in  the  entire  number  of  persons  enrolled 
in  the  churches,  860.  The  rate  of  increase 
(two  and  one-half  per  cent.)  was  much  smaller 
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than  the  rate  which  had  prevailed  for  several 
years  previous,  the  average  rate  of  increase  for 
six  years  having  heen  six  per  cent 

Tlie  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Mo- 
ravian missions  as  reported  December,  1872 : 


MISSIONS. 


GrecDland 

Labrador 

North  America 

St.  Thomas  and  St  Jao. 

St.  Croix 

Jamaica 

Antizna 

St.  K\tt'B 

Barbadoes 

Tobago 

MoHqnito  Coast 

Surinam 

Soath  Africa,  West 

Soath  Arrlca,  Bast 

Australia 

Thibet  (Mongolia) 


Total 


6 
6 
8 
6 
8 

14 
8 
4 
4 
2 
6 

13 
7 
5 
8 
3 


90 


P 


24 

44 

8 

10 

10 

80 

SO 

9 

8 

6 

17 

68 

40 

18 

10 

6 


832 


45 

86 

4 

63 

78 

23S 

163 

81 

61 

62 

6 

419 

100 

41 


1,434 


14 

•  • 

8 
1 
1 

18 
6 
9 

13 
0 
8 

88 
7 
6 
3 


s 
I 


948 

484 

158 

1,189 

1,871 

4,296 

2,866 

1,256 

984 

806 

193 

4,855 

1,592 

280 

39 

11 


116    121,296 


The  nnmher  of  out- stations  is  ten.  The 
number  of  baptized  adults  is  14,439 ;  of  can- 
didates, "  new  people,  etc.,"  9,644 ;  of  baptized 
children,  23,986 ;  total  number  of  persons  con- 
nected with  the  missions,  69,365.  The  entire 
receipts  for  missions  for  the  year  were  £15,- 
478  3«.  lid,;  the  expenditares  were  £18,- 
786  9».  lid. 

A  monument  in  memory  of  the  massacre  of 
Moravian  Indians  at  GnadenhHtten,  Ohio,  in 
1782,  was  unveiled  at  that  place  on  the  5th  of 
June.  It  bears  the  inscription :  "  Here  triumph- 
ed in  death  ninety  Christian  Indians,  March  8, 
1782."  The  act  of  withdrawing  the  veil  was 
performed  by  four  Christian  Delaware  Indians 
of  Canada,  one  of  whom  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre. 
A  tablet  has  been  placed  at  the  spring  in  Tus- 
carawas County,  Ohio,  where  Zeisberger  and 
five  families  of  Christian  Indians  encamped,  on 
the  3d  of  May,  1772,  and  erected  the  mission- 
station  at  Schdnbrunn,  the  first  house  of  a 
Christian  town  in  the  State.  Several  other 
memorials  of  early  Moravian  missionaries,  and 
of  events  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
America,  have  been  erected. 

The  mission  in  Bohemia  has  been  prosecuted 
with  a  persevering  spirit  against  many  ob- 
stacles arising  from  the  hostility  of  local  offi- 
cers. Although  it  is  under  the  more  imme- 
diate care  of  the  German  Province,  its  affairs 
have  been  regarded  with  interest  by  the 
churches  in  the  American  Province.  In  the 
month  of  August,  the  judge  of  the  circuit  in 
which  the  church  at  Pottenstein  is  situated, 
issued  an  order  forbidding  all  further  Moravian 
services  at  that  station.  A  protest  against 
this  order  was  immediately  sent  by  the  Unity's 
Elders*  Conference  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ment at  Prague.  At  the  same  time  a  memorial, 
praying  for  religious  liberty,  was  drawn  up  to 
be  presented  to  the  Imperial  Government  at 


Vienna,  and  two  depnties  were  selected  to 
take  it  to  the  capital  and  give  it  personal  at- 
tention. The  deputies  reached  Vienna  on  the 
24th  of  September.  Their  cause  was  espoused 
by  General  de  Sch  weinitz,  the  Prussian  ambas- 
sador, and  by  Herr  de  Bose,  the  Saxon  ambas- 
sador. M.  de  Bose  conferred  with  the  Imperial 
Minister  of  Public  Worship  on  the  subject  of 
the  memorial.  The  minister  replied  that  a 
favorable  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  present- 
ing such  a  memorial;  that  there  existed,  as 
yet,  no  law  in  Austria  defining  the  conditions 
on  which  religions  liberty  may  be  granted  to 
a  church ;  that  such  a  law  was  then  being  pre- 
pared and  would  be  laid  before  the  next  Diet; 
that  he  could  not,  therefore,  consider  any  me- 
morial on  this  subject  until  that  law  had  been 
adopted ;  that,  however,  in  bo  far  as  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  public  services  at  Pottenstein 
was  concerned,  if  the  provincial  government 
at  Prague  should  decline  to  uphold  the  protest 
of  the  Unity's  Elders*  Conference,  and  should 
sustain  the  judge,  the  Conference  should  re- 
port to  him,  and  he  would  order  the  circuit 
judges  not  to  interfere  with  the  religious  ser- 
vices of  the  Moravian  Church. 

In  consequence  of  this  response  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Worship,  and  by  the  advice  of  the 
two  friendly  ambassadors,  the  deputies  did  not 
send  in  the  memorial,  but  withheld  it,  waiting 
for  the  passage  of  the  law  spoken  of  by  the 
imperial  minister.  When  they  reached  Prague 
on  their  return,  the  deputies  found  that  the 
provincial  government  was  about  to  decide 
against  the  protest  of  the  Elders*  Conference; 
they  therefore  informed  the  authorities  of  the 
favorable  character  of  the  response  which  the 
Minister  of  Public  Worship  had  given  on  the 
subject  of  their  petition,  and  succeeded  in  fore- 
stalling the  anticipated  adverse  decision. 

MORSE,  Samuel  Finley  Bbeebe,  LL.  D., 
the  inventor  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  a 
painter  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  an  author, 
born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  April  27,  1701 ; 
died  in  New  York  City,  AprU  2,  1872.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Jedediah  Mor^^ 
D.  D.,  a  Congregationalist  clergyman,  famous 
in  his  day  for  his  geographical  text-books  and 
his  historical  works.  Samuel  received  bis 
early  education  in  Charlestown,  nnder  his  fa- 
ther's direction,  graduated  from  Yale  College 
in  1810,  selected  painting  as  his  profession, 
and  in  1811  sailed  for  England,  in  company 
with  Washington  Allston,  to  study  art  under 
his  tuition  and  that  of  Sir  Benjamin  West. 
He  made  rapid  progress  in  his  profession,  and 
in  1818  exhibited  at  the  Royal*  Academy  his 
picture  of  "The  Dying  Hercules,"  of  colossal 
size,  and  the  plaster  model  which  he  made  of 
the  same  subject  to  assist  him  in  his  picture 
received  the  prize  in  sculpture  the  same  year, 
from  the  Adelphi  Society  of  Arts.  On  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  in  1814,  he  settled 
in  Boston,  but  met  with  so  little  encourage- 
ment that  he  removed  to  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  found  employment  in  painting  per- 
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traits  at  fifteen  dollars  a  head.  Then  be  went  ence  whether  he  '^  (the  inventor)  "  derives 
to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  there  his  art  proved  his  information  from  books  or  from  conversa- 
more  profitable.  Abont  1822  he  took  np  his  tion  with  men  skilled  in  the  science ; ''  and 
residence  in  New  York,  where  his  talents  '^  the  fact  that  Morse  sought  and  obtained  the 
were  better  appreciated,  and,  under  a  commis-  necessary  information  and  counsel  from  the 
sion  from  the  city,  he  painted  a  full-length  best  sources,  and  acted  upon  it,  neither  im- 
portrait  of  General  Lafayette,  who  was  then  pairs  his  right  as  an  inventor  nor  detracts 
on  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  He  was  one  from  his  merits.^'  Part  of  the  apparatus  was 
of  the  founders  of  the  National  Academy  of  actually  constructed  by  Mr.  Morse  in  New 
Design  in  1846,  and  was  its  first  president;  he  York,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1882,  but  it 
was  about  the  same  time  lecturer  on  the  fine  was  not  until  1835  that  he  succeeded  in  put- 
arts  at  the  New  York  Atheneeum ;  and  during  ting  up  an  experimental  line,  consisting  of  half 
his  second  residence  abroad  was  elected  to  a  mile  of  wire  stretched  around  and  around 
the  professorship  of  the  Literature  of  the  Arts  a  room,  and  exhibiting  a  telegraph  in  actual 
of  Design  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  operation.  In  1887  he  gave  greater  publicity 
York.  He  made  a  second  voyage  to  Europe  to  his  scheme  by  an  exhibition  at  the  Univer- 
in  1829,  to  complete  his  studies  in  the  chief  sity.  The  invention  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
cities  of  the  Continent,  where  he  produced  a  interest,  but  very  few  persons  could  be  per- 
number  of  paintings  which  are  held  in  high  suaded  of  its  financial  value.  The  same  year 
repute.  It  was  on  the  voyage  home  in  1832,  he  abandoned  his  profession^  and  filed  his 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  this  position,  that  caveat  at  the  Patent-OfiSce  in  Washington ; 
he  conceived  the  great  invention  to  which  he  and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that,  during  the 
owes  his  world-wide  fame.  The  new  discov-  same  year,  Wheatstone  in  England,  and  Stein- 
eries  in  the  science  of  electro-magnetism  had  heil  in  Bavaria,  both  invented  a  magnetic  tele- 
a  special  attraction  for  him,  and  he  had  dis-  graph,  differing  from  the  American  and  from 
cussed  them,  over  and  over  again,  with  his  each  other.  But  Morse's  was  superior  to 
friend  Prof.  J.  F.  Dana.  On  board  the  Havre  either,  and  at  a  convention  held  in  1851  by 
packet  Sully,  which  brought  him  home  in  Oc-  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  'Wtlrtemberg,  and 
tober,  1832,  the  subject  formed  one  day  a  Bavaria,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  uniform 
topic  of  conversation  among  the  passengers,  system  of  telegraphing  for  all  Germany,  his 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  described  was,  by  the  advice  of  Steinheil,  selected.  At 
an  experiment  recently  made  in  Paris,  by  the  close  of  1837  Mr.  Morse  went  to  Washing- 
means  of  which  electricity  had  instantaneous-  ton  and  asked  Congress  for  an  appropriation 
ly  been  transmitted  through  a  great  length  of  to  build  a  telegraph-line  from  Washington  to 
wire.  ^'  If  that  is  so,''  said  Morse,  **  I  see  no  Baltimore.  The  House  Committee  on  Corn- 
reason  why  messages  may  not  be  instantane-  merce,  at  the  head  of  which  was  F.  0.  J. 
ously  transmitted  by  electricity."  Before  the  Smith,  of  Maine,  gave  him  an  attentive  hear- 
packet  reached  New  York,  the  invention  of  ing,  and  a  favorable  report,  but  the  session 
the  telegraph  was  virtually  made,  and  even  passed  without  further  action,  and  the  disap- 
the  essentifd  features  of  the  electro-magnetic  pointed  inventor  went  to  England  and  France, 
transmitting  and  recording  apparatus  were  He  met  with  no  encouragement  in  Europe, 
sketched  upon  paper.  Of  course,  in  reaching  and  struggled  on  for  four  years  longer,  renew- 
this  result,  Prof.  Morse  made  use  of  the  ideas  ing  his  appeal  at  Washington  year  after  year, 
and  discoveries  of  many  other  minds.  It  is  and  still  hopeful  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and 
not  sufficient  that  a  brilliant  project  be  pro-  trouble.  On  the  last  night  of  the  session  in 
posed,  that  its  modes  of  accomplishment  are  March,  1843,  he  left  the  Capitol  entirely  dis- 
foreseen  and  properly  devised ;  there  are,  in  heartened,  after  patiently  waiting  through  the 
every  part  of  the  enterprise,  other  minds  and  long  day.  But  the  next  morning,  to  his 
other  agencies  to  be  consulted  for  information  amazement,  he  learned  that  in  the  hurry  and 
and  counsel  to  perfect  the  whole  plan.  Ya-  confusion  of  the  midnight  hour  the  expiring 
rious  forms  of  telegraphic  intercourse  had  Congress  had  voted  $30,000  for  his  experi- 
been  devised  before ;  electro-magnetism  had  mental  essay.  The  difficulties,  however,  were 
been  studied  by  sanans  for  many  years ;  Frank-  not  yet  surmounted.  Mr.  Morse  purposed  en- 
lin  even  had  experimented  with  the  transmis-  closing  the  wires  in  lead  pipes  buried  in  the 
sion  of  electricity  through  great  lengths  of  earth — a  plan  which  soon  proved  iinpracti- 
wire.  It  was  reserved  for  Morse  to  combine  cable.  The  expense  far  exceeded  his  expecta- 
the  results  of  many  fragmentary  and  unsuc-  tions,  and  he  was  endeavoring,  with  the  aid 
oessful  attempts,  and  put  them,  after  years  of  of  his  friend  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Committee  on 
trial,  to  a  practical  use ;  and,  though  his  claims  Commerce,  to  devise  a  sort  of  plough,  that 
to  the  invention  have  been  many  times  at-  would  both  open  and  cover  a  trench  for  the 
tacked,  in  the  press  and  in  the  courts,  they  pipes,  when  accident  brought  him  into  asso- 
have  been  triumphantly  vindicated  by  the  law  ciation  with  Ezra  Cornell,  afterward  so  inti- 
and  the  verdict  of  the  people,  both  at  home  mately  connected  with  the  progress  of  the 
and  abroad.  The  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  telegraph  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Cornell 
States,  in  delivering  the  decision  of  the  Su-  devised  a  machine  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
preme  Court,  said :  *'  It  can  make  no  differ-  which,  as  it  moved  along,  opened  the  ground. 
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laid  the  pipe,  and  covered  it  with  earth ;  and  degree  of  LL.  D.    All  the  principal  nations  of 

with  this,  superintended  hj  Cornell  himself,  Europe  gave  him  tokens  of  distinction.    So 

the  work  was  begun  at  Baltimore.    Ten  miles  early  as  1848,  the  Sultan  presented  him  the 

had  been  laid  when  Mr.  Morse  was  convinced  decoration  of  the  Nishan  I^ichar,  or  Order  of 

that  the  pipe  would  not  answer,  and  the  storj  Glory,  set  in  diamonds.     Gold  medals  were 

runs  that  Oornell  saved  him  the  embarrass-  awarded  him  bj  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Wtlr- 

ment  of  confessing  failnre,  by  purposely  driv-  temberg.    France  made  him  a  Chevalier  of  the 

ing  the  machine  at  full  speed  against  a  rock  Legion  of  Honor.     Denmark  gave  him  the 

and  breaking  it  to  pieces.    The  whole  year  cross  of  Knight  -  Commander  of   the  First 

was  consumed  in  fruitless  experiment.     At  Class  of  the  Order  of  the  Dannebrog ;  Spain, 

last,  when  only  $7,000  of  the  appropriation  the  cross  of  Enight-Commander  of  the  Order 

remained,  Mr.  Morse  gave  the  mechanical  eze-  of  Isabella  the  Catholic ;  Italy,  the  cross  of 

cution  of  the  work  entirely  into   Corneirs  the  Order  of  SS.  Manrice  and  Lazarus;  and 

hands;  the  pipe  system  was  abandoned,  and  Portugal,  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Tower 

the  wires  were  insulated  upon  poles.  and  Sword.     At  the  instance  of  the  Em- 

The  first  message  was  sent  on  the  24th  of  peror  of  the  French,  representatives  of  the 
May,  1844.  Everypartof  the  apparatus  worked  European  states  —  France,  Kussia,  Sweden, 
imperfectly,  but  the  feasibility  of  the  project  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria,  Sardinia,  Tuscany, 
was  established,  and  the  long  straggle  was  the  Holy  See,  and  Turkey — met  at  Paris,  in 
over.  This  first  message  was  dictated  by  Miss  1858,  to  decide  upon  a  collective  testimonial  to 
Annie  G.  Ellsworth,  a  daughter  of  the  late  him,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was 
Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  then  Commissioner  of  a  vote  of  400,000  francs  ($80,000).  Scores  of 
Patents.  Miss  Ellsworth  had  been  the  first  to  learned  societies,  all  over  the  world,  admitted 
apprize  Prof.  Morse  of  the  congressional  ap-  him  to  membership.  In  1856  the  telegraph- 
prop  riation,  and  he  had  promised  her  that  she  companies  of  Great  Britain  gave  him  a  ban- 
should  send  over  the  wires  the  first  message,  qnet  in  London.  In  1858  the  American  colony 
It  was  the  sentence :  *'  What  hath  God  in  France  entertained  him  at  a  grand  dinner 
wrought,^'  and  was  sent  by  Prof.  Morse  at  in  Paris.  On  the  29th  of  December,  1868,  the 
Washuigton  to  his  associate,  Mr.  Vail,  at  Bal-  citizens  of  New  York  gave  him  a  dinner  at 
timore.  The  first  public  messages  were  a  no-  Delmonico's.  In  June,  1871,  a  bronze  statue* 
tice  from  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  of  Prof.  Morse,  erected,  in  the  Central  Park, 
then  in  session,  in  Baltimore,  to  Silas  Wright,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  telegraph- 
announcing  to  him  his  nomination  for  Vice-  employes  throughout  the  country,  was  formal- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  his  re-  ly  unveiled,  with  an  address  by  William  CuUen 
spouse  declining  it;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  Bryant;  and,  in  the  evening,  a  reception  was 
fact  that,  though  the  dispatch  from  Mr.  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  where  one  of 
Wright  was  read  to  the  convention,  the  great  the  first  instruments  used  on  the  original  line 
majority  of  the  members  were  so  incredulous  between  New  York  and  Washington  was 
of  the  possibility  of  conveying  information  by  placed  upon  the  stage,  and  connected  with  the 
the  telegraph,  that  they  adjourned  over  to  the  wires,  that  Prof.  Morse  might  send,  with  his 
next  day  in  order  to  send  to  Washington,  and  own  hand,  a  word  of  greeting  to  all  the  cities 
obtain  reliable  information  on  the  subject  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  should 
One  episode  of  these  five  years  of  waiting  was  not  be  forgotten  that  to  Prof.  Morse  we  also 
his  making  the  acquaintance  of  Daguerre,  in  owe  the  invention  of  the  submarine  cable.  One 
Paris,  in  1839,  and  receiving  from  him  the  de-  moonlight  night,  in  October,  1842,  he  laid,  in 
tails  of  his  process  for  preparing  photographic,  New  York  Harbor,  the  first  submarine  tele- 
or,  as  they  were  at  first  called,  daguerreotype  graph,  anticipating  thus  by  more  than  a  year 
pictures.  From  the  drawings  furnished  him  and  a  half  the  actual  construction  of  the  first 
by  M.  Daguerre,  Prof.  Morse  constructed  the  land-line.  It  was  only  an  experiment,  but  it 
first  daguerreotype-apparatus,  and  took  the  enabled  Prof.  Morse  to  predict,  the  next  year, 
first  sun-pictures  ever  taken  in  America.  To  in  a  lettter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
him,  and  to  his  friend  Prof.  John  W.  Draper,  the  certainty  of  the  great  project  which  so 
we  owe  the  introduction  of  this  process  m  a  long  afterward  was  carried  out  by  the  energy 
state  of  such  perfection  that  subsequent  steps  of  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
of  improvement  have  been  easy.  The  last  public  service  which  he  performed 

After  his  first  successful  demonstration  of  was  unveiling  the  statue  of  Franklin,  in  Print- 

the  telegraph's  capacity,  there  came  a  long  ing-House  Square,  January  17,  1872,  in  the 

series  of  vexatious  lawsuits.     Morse's  patents  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens.    He 

were  violated,  his  honors  disputed,  even  his  had  cheerfully  acceded  to  the  request  that  he 

integrity  was  assailed,  and  rival  companies  de-  would  perform  this  act,  remarking  that  he 

Toured,  for  a  while,  all  the  profits  of  the  busi-  would  do  so  if  it  were  to  be  his  last.    It  was 

ness.    But  these  troubles  were  finally  over-  eminently  appropriate  that  the  inventor  who 

come,  and  no  inventor  has  ever  had  higher  had  made  the  electric  current  his  secretary 

satisfaction  in   the  acknowledgment  of  the  should  thus  honor  that  earlier  discoverer  who 

benefits  which  he  had  conferred  upon  his  race,  had  brought  it  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth. 

His  cUma  mater,,  in  1846,  conferred  on  him  the  and  protected  dwellings  from  its  violence. 
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Prof.  Morsels  later  days  were  spent  in  com- 
fort and  happiness,  in  literarj  and  artistic  pur- 
suits, at  liis  beautiful  summer  residence  at 
Locust  Grove  on  the  Hudson,  near  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  his  winter  residence  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

His  tastes  were  rather  artistic  than  literary, 
yet  he  had  written  several  books,  and  numer- 
ous scientific  and  literary  papers.    In  1829  he 


published  a  collection  of  the  poems  of  Lucretia 
Maria  Davidson,  with  a  memoir,  under  the 
title  of  *^  Amir  Kiian,  and  other  Poems :  Re- 
mains of  Lucretia  Maria  Davidson."  In  1886 
appeared  '^Foreign  Conspiracy  against  the 
Liberties  of  the  United  States,"  by  S.  F.  B. 
Morse.  He  also  published,  in  1868,  a  series 
of  papers  giving  reminiscences  of  his  early 
struggles  in  behalf  of  his  great  invention. 


N 


NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
navy  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
report  of  Secretary  Robeson,  dated  November 
28, 1872,  comprised  178  vessels,  carrying  1,878 
guns,  exclusive  of  howitzers.  Of  these  there 
were  68  steamers,  929  guns,  81  sailing-vessels 
of  all  classes,  822  guns,  51  iron-clads,  127  guns, 
and  28  tugs.  There  were  46  vessels  in  com- 
mission for  sea-service  (including  three  used  as 
store-ships),  carrying  462  guns.  These  were 
distributed  as  follows : 


STATION. 


Korth  Atlantic.. 
SoQth  Atlantic 

Bnrouean 

AsUuc 

North  Pacific. . . 
SoDth  Pacific... 
Special  terrice.. 


No.  of  Ytmh. 

Oaas. 

11 

77 

8 

88 

6 

110 

11 

IIG 

5 

66 

6 

51 

8 

10 

This  shows  an  active  force  slightly  increased 
in  strength  since  the  date  of  the  preceding 
report,  with  improved  efficiency  on  account 
of  its  better  distribution  in  a  greater  number 
of  smaller  and  more  active  vessels.  '^The 
limit  of  our  power  is,  however,"  says  the 
Secretary,  *'  almost  reached  in  this  direc- 
tion, since  we  have  no  more  small  cruisers 
which  can  be  put  in  commission  without  re- 
pairs of  an  extent  and  at  an  expense  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  results  to  be  obtained.  It 
would  be  the  wisest  economy  at  once  to  afford 
the  means  and  the  authority  to  build  a  number 
of  small,  active  cruisers,  of  live-oak  or  of  iron, 
which,  adapted  to  the  duties  and  the  means 
of  our  navy  in  time  of  peace,  and  fitted  with 
the  more  modem  and  economical  machinery 
which  has  succeeded  that  in  use  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  deeade,  could  be  maintained 
and  employed  with  more  effect,  and,  for  some 
years,  with  very  little  expense  for  repairs." 

In  ur^g  these  recommendations  upon  Con- 
gress, President  Grant  said:  "In  addition  to 
its  regular  service,  it  is  evident  that,  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  preserve  our  navy,  in  a  very 
few  years  the  United  States  will  be  the  weak- 
est nation  upon  the  ocean  of  all  great  powers." 

The  Pacinc  station  has  recently  been  divided 
into  the  North  Pacific  and  the  South  Pacific 
stations.  The  former  embraces  all  that  por- 
tion lying  north  of  the  equator,  except  so  much 
of  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  of  the 
Isthmus  as  lies  between  the  equator  and  Pan- 


ama ;  the  latter  embraces  the  west  coast  of  the 
Isthmus  and  of  South  America  lying  between 
Panama  and  the  equator,  and  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  and  the  islands  and  waters 
of  the  Pacific  lying  south  of  the  equat^or  as  far 
west  as  the  150th  meridian,  and  includes,  in 
addition,  the  coasts  and  seaports  of  Australia. 
The  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1872,  amounted 
in  the  aggregate  to  $20,964,717.25;  the  actual 
expenditures  for  the  same  period  charged  to 
that  appropriation  amounted  to  $17,694,685. 
This  last  amount  will  be  increased  by  the  dis- 
charge of  existing  contracts  and  liabilities  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  expenditures  will  be  more  than  $2,- 
000,000  less  than  the  amount  appropriated. 
The  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1878,  amount  to  $19,704,558.  The 
estimates  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1674, 
are  as  foUows : 

Tnf  of  officers  and  eeamen  of  tbe  Navy. . . .   $6,600,000  00 
Fay  of  ciTil  eatabllsbment  in  naTy-yards, 

etc 

Ordnance  and  Torpedo  Corps 

Coa],  hemp,  and  eqaipments 

Navigation,  anpplies,  etc 

Hydrograpbic  work 

Nayal  Obeenratoiy,  Nantical  Almanac,  etc. 
Kepairs  and  preaervation  of  vessels,  etc. . . 

Steam-macbinery,  tools,  etc 

Provisions 

Repairs  of  hospitals  and  laboratories 

Burgeons*  necesearles 

Contingent  expenses  of  varioas  depart- 

nients  and  bureaus 

Naval  Academy 

Support  of  Marine  Corps 

Prmtlng  and  bindinfr 

Naval  Asylam,  Philadelphia 

Total $30,866,747  60 

And  to  these  is  added  the  sum  of  $2,146,310 
for  permanent  improvements,  current  repairs 
of  huildings,  docks,  and  incidental  expenses  in 
navy-yards,  etc. 

The  number  and  yearly  amount  of  pensions 
of  the  navy  on  the  rolls,  November  1,  1872, 
and  the  amount  which  was  paid  the  last  fiscal 
year,  were: 


888,831  00 

821,507  00 

1,600,000  00 

184,600  00 

317,800  00 

64,600  00 

8,775,000  00 

8.400,000  00 

1,667,600  00 

40,000  00 

40,000  00 

1,813,000  on 

108,468  88 

1,177,811  26 

108,000  00 

61,660  00 


FEKBI0NEB8. 

On  the  Rollt, 
Not.  1, 187S. 

Y«arly  UDoaBt 

of  PetHlont  on 

tbo  Roll,  Not. 

1,  isia. 

Amount  paid  for 
Fraiiou  doriaff 
tho  flftoil  jTMr 

ending  JuiM  80, 
18T9. 

Navy  Invalids 

Navy  widows  and 
others 

1,496 
1,765 

$148,387  60 
875,706  00 

$149,448  86 
895,186  67 

Total 

8,960 

$417,988  60  '  $444,689  48 
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A  special  increase  of  pensions  was  made  hj  called  XJpola.     These  islands  are  capable  of 

act  of  Congress  passed  June  8,  1872,  of  20  per  producing  in  abundance  cotton,  sugar,  and  fdl 

cent  to  those  having  lost  a  limb,  or  other-  the  ordinary  tropical  productions.    Thej  are 

wise  disabled  in  a  manner  equivalent  thereto,  inhabited   hj  a  fine,  muscular  race,  mostly 

This  increase,  amounting  to  |9,237,  is  not  in-  Christianized,  and  of  a  higher  order  of  intel- 

cluded  in  the  above  statement.  lect  and  cultivation  than  almost  any  natives 

The  Secretary  dwells  upon  the  importance  of  the  Pacific  Archipelago.  The  island  of 
of  improving  the  torpedo  system  of  the  navy  Tutuila,  though  by  no  means  the  largest,  is 
as  a  means  of  attack  and  defence,  and  much  the  central  island,  and,  possessing  the  beauti- 
attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  subject  ful  harbor  of  Fago-Pago,  is  the  key  of  the 
in  the  service.  "Torpedo  warfare,"  says  Sec-  group.  These  islands  lie  directly  in  the  track 
retary  Robeson,  "  is  still  in  its  infancy ;  but  of  commerce  and  steam-navigation  between 
it  is  the  infancy  of  a  most  powerful  develop-  the  west  coast  of  America  and  the  islands  and 
ment,  and  it  is  especially  the  policy  of  the.  semi-continents  of  the  East;  and  the  bay  of 
United  States  to  foster  its  growth  as  a  weapon  Pago-Pago,  situated  about  midway  between 
adapted  to  our  situation.  These  cheapest  but  Honolulu  and  Sydney,  affords  not  only  far  the 
most  powerful  weapons  of  defence,  called  tor-  best  and  safest,  but  absolutely  the  only  land- 
pedoes  by  Fulton,  who  invented  them,  were  protected  harbor  among  the  islands  of  the 
at  first  little  regarded,  but  their  use  is  now  South  Pacific.  Its  position,  in  relation  to  New 
established  as  a  necessity  of  naval  warfare.  Zealand,  Australia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
England,  Germany,  Austria,  and  even  China,  ports  of  South  America,  and  the  Isthmus,  and 
are  devoting  much  attention  to  their  prepara-  to  San  Francisco,  makes  it  almost  the  neces- 
tion  and  employment.  This  weapon  seems  to  sary  harbor  for  supplies,  coaling,  and  repairs, 
have  an  especial  value  to  the  United  States.  Our  for  all  the  trade  and  travel  westward  to  Aus- 
separation  from  the  political  complications  of  tralia  and  Southern  Polynesia,  or  returning 
Europe  produces  a  security  which  has  resulted  thence  to  the  shores  of  America.  Its  great 
in  notorious  unreadiness  to  meet  any  sndden  advantages  for  the  United  States  are  to  he 
hostile  emergency,  which  can  come  only  from  found  in  these  conditions,  and  in  the  fact  that 
the  sea,  by  an  armed  navy  in  proportion  to  our  it  is  in  the  direct  line  of  trade  from  San  Fraucis- 
strength  or  to  the  extent  of  our  coasts.  A  oo,  through  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  the  East; 
well  -  developed  system  of  torpedo  warfare  that  its  location  is  plainly  marked  by  the  sor- 
would,  to  some  extent — ^possibly  to  a  large  veys  of  our  exploring  expedition,  and  those 
extent — ^meet  this  condition  of  unreadiness,  more  recently  made ;  that  it  is  easy  of  access, 
Naval  construction  has  not  yet  even  remotely  night  and  day,  with  a  deep,  land-locked  har- 
indicated  any  floating  structure  which  can  bor,  well  protected  from  the  force  of  the  hur- 
withstand  the  destructive  power  of  the  mod-  ricanes  which  sweep  that  portion  of  thePa- 
ern  fulminate,  skilfully  applied.  While  torpe-  cific,  and  from  the  dangerous  ocean-sweU  re- 
does are  the  cheapest  of  naval  weapons,  and  suiting  therefrom.  The  native  chiefs  and  peo- 
within  the  means  of  the  poorest  nations,  they  pie  are  well-disposed  and  exceedingly  anxioas 
are  irresistible  to  the  strongest  and  best  pre-  to  secure  the  benefits  of  intercourse  with  the 
pared.  The  idea,  even,  of  their  employment  United  States,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Gov- 
appeals  so  strongly  to  the  imagination,  that  ernment.  As  an  available  station  for  coaling 
powerful  fleets  have  been  kept  aloof  simply  by  and  supplies  for  our  national  and  commercial 
their  supposed  presence."  marine  in  that  part  of  the  world,  this  island 

The  preparations  and  outfits  for  the  hydro-  is  regarded  as  by  far  the  best  to  be  found 
graphic  survey  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  have  been  within  a  sweep  of  many  thousand  miles, 
completed,  and  every  facility  has  been  given  "It  is  by  no  means,"  says  Secretary  Robe- 
by  tne  Department  to  insure  its  success.  The  son,  in  his  late  annual  report  to  the  President, 
United  States  ship  Portsmouth,  detailed  for  "  the  province  of  this  report  to  discuss  ques- 
this  survey,  has  already  sailed  and  will  com-  tions  of  foreign  policy,  or  to  present  any 
mence  operations  upon  her  arrival  in  the  Paci-  event  even  of  the  plainest  interests  or  require- 
fic  Ocean,  where  she  will  be  joined  by  the  ments  of  national  commerce,  but  I  cannot  for- 
U.  8.  steamer  Narragansett.  bear  to  say  that,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  ig- 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  Naval  nore  wholly  the  imperative  commercial  needs. 

Academy  at  Annapolis,  at  the  beginning  of  the  as  well  as  the  splendid  commercial  opportuni- 

academic  year,  1872-73,  was  260,  viz. :  223  ties  of  our  Pacific  States,  and  to  yield  also  the 

cadet-midshipmen ;  84  cadet-engineers,  and  4  opening  avenues  of  Pacific  trade  to  the  com- 

Japanese  students.  prehension    and    courage   of  more    liberal, 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Commander  though  more  remote  peoples,  we  should  not 

R.  W.  Meade  made,  in  the  Narragansett,  an  neglect  the   opportunities  thus   affonied,  at 

extended  cruise  among  the  islands  of  the  South  least  to  protect,  if  not  to  encourage,  some  of 

Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  the  American  interests  which  are  there  strug- 

the  group  known  as  the  Navigator  or  Samoan  gling  to  establish  themselves." 

Islands,  which   lies  northeast  of  Australia,  During  the  year  two  expeditions  have  been 

and  almost  north  of  New  Zealand,  and  con-  engaged  upon  surveys  for   the  interoceanic 

sists  of  nine  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.    One,  un- 
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der  the  ooiDmand  of  Commander  E.  P.  Lull, 
has  been  examining  the  route  via  Lake  Nica- 
ragua. Several  lines  have  been  run  from  La^e 
Nicaragua  to  Brito,  on  the  PaciAc  coast,  one 
of  which  is  regarded  as  particularly  favorable ; 
also,  a  line  to  the  Bay  or  Salinas. 

Commander  Selfridge,  who  has  conducted 
the  previous  surveys  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
was  engaged  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  com- 
pleting the  final  exploration  of  that  isthmus 
between  Panama  and  South  America.  The 
route  by  the  way  of  the  Atrato  and  Nipipi 
Rivers  (the  former  of  which  is  navigable  at  all 
seasons  for  vessels  drawing  twenty-five  feet 
of  water)  was  found  to  possess  fewer  difficul- 
ties than  any  route  previously  examined.  This 
route  requires  a  canal  of  about  82  miles  in 
length,  the  estimated  cost  ot  which  amounts 
to  $75,000,000 ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  further 
surveys  will  shorten  the  distance  four  or  five 
miles  and  reduce  the  cost  to  $60,000,000.  Re- 
cent information  at  the  close  of  the  year  fa- 
vored the  examination  of  the  valley  of  the 
river  Bojaya,  lying  about  ten  miles  south  of, 
and,  in  general,  parallel  to,  that  of  the  river 
Nipipi.  When  this  is  completed,  the  entire 
isthmus  lying  south  and  east  of  the  line  of 
the  Panama  Railroad  will  have  been  sufficiently 
examined  to  establish  the  relative  difficulties 
of  constructing  a  ship-canal,  as  well  as  the 
lines  lying  farther  south,  between  the  river 
Atrato  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  Lieutenant 
Collins  for  the  forthcoming  report  of  Command- 
er Selfridge,  shows  the  probable  gain  in  time 
and  distance  to  be  eflfected  for  sailing-vessels 
to  and  from  the  port  of  New  York  by  a  ship- 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  over  the 
route  proposed  by  Commander  Selfridge, 
United  States  Navy : 


rBOM  HTW 
TOBX  TO 

BT    FRSBBNT 
BOUTB. 

BT    CANAL. 

GAIN. 

HOHO-KOHtt. 

MOm. 

Dmy.. 

Mllai. 

Day. 

88 
81 
79 
80 
87 
75 
52 
58 
54 
58 

sen*'. 

Dmju 

Hong-Kong... 

Shankbai 

Tokooama.... 

Manila. 

Batarla 

Sydney 

Valparaiso.... 
Caluo 

14,900 
15,900 
15,760 
18,700 
12,170 
1S.SS0 
9,700 
11,100 
14,500 
14,840 

110 
115 
119 
106 
106 
105 
90 
105 
181 

lao 

19.480 

19,900 

11,650 

12,960 

18,425 

10,480 

6,510 

6,710 

7,400 

7,470 

2,450 
8«000 
4,200 
1,440 

•  •  •  •  • 

2J40 
8,250 
4,800 
7,100 
7,870 

27 

84 
40 
28 
18 
80 
88 
59 

Uonolnla 

San  Francisco. 

57 
72 

FROM  HONO- 
KONO  TO  NXW 

BT    PBBSXNT 
BOUTB. 

BT    CANAL. 

GAIN. 

TOBX. 

MIIm. 

110 
118 
114 
109 
110 
90 
100 
110 
126 

UOtu 

Dnji. 

87 
80 
77 
86 
70 
49 
82 
68 
60 

MflM. 

l>fty»i 

Hong-Kong  .. 

Shanghai 

Tokonama.... 

ManlU 

Sydney. 

vahxaraiso.... 

Callao 

Honolulu 

San  Francisco. 

14,660 
16,000 
16,070 
14.010 
18,410 
9,780 
11,120 
16,780 
14,970 

11,878 

11,805 

10,870 

19.035 

10,890 

4,966 

8,600 

8,065 

6,980 

2,785 
4,095 
6,700 
1,975 
8,090 
4,815 
7,480 
7,705 
8,000 

28 
88 
87 
21 
40 
48 
68 
47 
76 

The  distance  by  present  route  is  in  nautical 
miles,  measured  on  the  routes  now  generally 


pursued.  The  days  are  actual  averages  ob- 
tained from  trustworthy  sources. 

NEBRASKA.  The  Legislature  met  in  ad- 
journed session  on  the  9th  of  January.  The 
charges  pending  against  John  Gillespie,  the 
State  Auditor,  who  had  been  impeached  in 
the  preceding  May,  were  withdrawn  by  the 
House.  The  only  important  measure  that 
passed  both  Houses  was  a  bill  reassembling 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  previous 
year.  This  bill,  which  was  regarded  as  setting 
at  defiance  the  will  of  the  people,  who  had  al- 
ready r^ected  the  work  of  that  convention, 
was  vetoed  by  Governor  James. 

A  difference  having  arisen  between  the  two 
Houses  on  a  bill  relating  to  the  saline  lands  of 
the  State,  the  Senate,  on  the  20th,  a^oumed 
to  December,  and  the  majority  left  for  their 
homes.  But  a  portion  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  continuing  to  meet,  Governor  James, 
authorized  by  the  Constitution,  sent  a  mes- 
sage the  same  day  to  the  House  adjourning 
the  Legislature  without  day.  This  message 
the  House  refused  to  entertaiu,  and  adjourned 
to  the  22d,  and  on  that  day  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolution  were  passed  in  the  Senate : 

Whereat^  Heretofore  and  since  the  Sd  day  of 
June,  A.  D.  1871,  a  vacancv  in  the  office  of  QoTernor 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska  has  existed,  the  duties  of 
which  said  office  have  been  temporarily  performed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and — 

Wh0r€(u^  The  said  Seoretaij  of  State,  in  the  capa- 
city of  acting  Qovemor  of  said  State,  has  attempted 
to  usurp  powers  not  conferred  on  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  eaid  State ;  and — 

Whereoij  The  said  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  capa- 
city of  actmg  Qovemor  thereof,  haa  refiised  to  rec- 
ognize the  acta  of  the  Leffislature  of  said  State  as 
valid  and  binding :  now,  therefore — 

Be  U  resolved  hy  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,, 
the  Mouse  of  BepresentaUves  concurring  therein^  That 
the  said  Legislature  meet  in  convention  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  on  Wednesday, 
the  84th  day  of  January,  ▲.  d.  1878,  at  two  o'clock 
p.  M.,  to  elect  a  Governor  to  fill  said  vacancy,  by 
joint  ballot  of  said  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresent- 
ativcR,  which  (said  election)  shall  be  conducted  in 
manner  and  form  following,  to  wit :  When  the  roll 
of  each  House  is  called  by  the  Clerk  thereof,  each 
member  present  shall  name  one  man,  wva  toee,^  as 
his  choice  for  Governor,  and  the  person  receiving 
a  minority  of  all  the  votes  cast  snail  be  declared, 
elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  to  fill 
said  vacancy. 

No  ftirther  steps,  however,  were  taken,  as  the 
two  Houses,  failing  to  obtain  a  quorum,  dis- 
persed on  the  24rth  of  January.  JIarly  in  Febru- 
ary a  peculiar  state  of  affairs  arose,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  Governor  James  from  the  State. 
The  constitution  provides  that  *^  if,  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  office  of  Governor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  be  impeached,  displaced, 
resign,  die,  or  be  absent  from  the  State,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  Governor 
shall  devolve  upon  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate ;  and,  should  a  vacancy  occur  by  impeach- 
ment, death,  resignation,  or  absence  from  the 
State,  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
act  as  Governor  till  the  vacancy  be  filled." 
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Under  this  provision  Judge  Hoscall,  Presi-  early  completion  of  a  line  of  railway  from  the  Bouth- 

dont  of  the  Senate,  assumed  the  executive  «™  Jj  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  to  the 

^^^\*^^4-^    ^T*A    ;»«*n\^:»f»i«.    i?^Vv»»«.«.  1  Q*i.  ond  that  the  trade  and  bosmefts  of  our  State,  as  well 

authonty,  and    immediately,  February  18th,  as  the  commerce  to  the  west  of  ub,  may  find  its  way 

issued  a  proclamation,  calling  an  extra  session  to  and  from  the  South  and  East.    That  these  recom- 

of  the  Legislature.  mendations  are  not  made  in  any  retaliatory  spirit, 

Members  of  both  Houses  assembled  under  ^u'  solely  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  our  peo- 

this  oaU,  but  Governor  James,  having  in  the  R^®  f  .?Y  by  which  they  can  easily  avoid  payijg 

".  '         .          n.     au     o*  *             1    J  Tu  the  tnbute  and  bearing  the  burdens  which  are  sought 

mean  time  returned  to  the  State,  revoked  the  to  be  imposed  upon  us.    That  a  committee  be  at 

proclamation,  and,  the  Supreme  Court  having  once  appointed,  composed  of  representative  men,  to 

sustained  his  right  so  to  revoke,  the  extra  ses-  visit  the  citv  of  St.  Louis,  and  lay  before  the  Board 

sion  came  to  an  end  on  the  22d  of  February.  ?/  Trade  the  enterprise,  and  procure,  if  posable, 

tka-/*  «,»«  r..Aaf  a/«f;^f<a-  ^.^..Svir*  fK«  «■«««  i^  thc  assistanoe  of  the  people  of  that  city,  and  of  the 

There  was  great  activity  during  tlie  year  m  g^^^  ^^  Missouri,  anS  of  their  capitallita  and  rail- 

the  extension  ot   existmg  railroads   and  the  road  corporations,  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  said 

projection  of  new  lines.    No  question  excited  road. 

greater  or  more  general  interest  throughout  in  accordance  with  the  eighth  resolution,  a 

the  State  than  the  controversy  between  Oma-  committee  was  appointed,  which  visited  St. 

ha  and  Council  Bluffs,  regarding  the  terminus  Louis  and  conferred  with  the  business-men 

of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  which  finally  of  that  city  in  regard  to  a  railroad  to  connect 

resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Council  Bluffs.  The  directly  that  city  with  Nebraska;  and  subse- 

location  of  the  terminus  was  important  as  de-  quently  a  committee  of  citizens  of  St.  Louis  and 

tarmining  the  point  of  transfer  of  freight  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 

passengers,  and  as  carrymg  with  it  the  supply  visited  Lincoln,  but  nothing  practical  has  yet 

and  repair  shops  and  other  industries  con-  resulted. 

nected  with  the  running  of  a  great  railroad.  The  political  campaign  was  opened  by  the 

This  controversy  caused  much  acrimony  on  choice  of  delegates  in  the  spring   and  early 

both  sides  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  led  the  summer,  to  attend  the  National  Conventions 

Legislature  of  Iowa  to  pass  a  law,  the  design  at   Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  and   Baltimore, 

of  which  was  to  compel  all  railroads,  having  The  delegates  to  the  last-named  convention 

their  terminus  on  the  boundary  of  that  State,  were  instructed  to  vote  for  Greeley  and  Brown, 

to  make  all  transfers  of  freight  and  passengers  The  Liberal   Republican   and    Democratic 

within  the  State.    This  act  was  regarded  by  Conventions,  for  the  nomination  of  State  offi- 

Nebraskans  as  aimed  du^ctly  at  the  inter-  cers,  assembled  at  Lincoln,  on  the  28th  of 

ests  of  their  State,  and  excited  so  much  indig-  August.    A  committee  of  conference  was  ap- 

nation  that  a  convention,  numerously  attended  pointed  by  each,  which  the  next  day  reported 

by  the  most  substantial  citizens  of  all  parts  of  as  follows  * 

the  State,  aasembled  at  Lincoln  on  the  27th  y^„  committee  of  conference  met  with  a  like 

of  March,  to  protest  against  the  action   of  number  of  gentlemen  from  the  Liberal  Convention, 

Iowa,  and  to  devise  such  measures  as  might  at  seven  p.m.,  on  the  28th  instant,  and,  after  avenr 

seem  practicable  to  protect  and  further  the  in-  amicable  discnssion  of  the  best  methods  to  secnn 

terests  of  the  State  in  this  important  particular.  J^^fut^-'olj^g^'^^  submitted  and  passed  the  following 

The  following  resolutions  were  among  those  "  j?e2,/^St  That  we,  the  Liberal  Republicans  of  Ne- 

unanimously  adopted,  and  may  be  taken  as  braska,  in  convention  assembled,  do  unite  upon  the 

fairly  expressing  the  sentiment  of  Nebraska:  principles  adopted  at  the  Cincinnati  Convenuon, md 

Re9olD€d,  That  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Iowa,  ™*i?®^^  *i?  Convention  at  Baltimore. 


regulate  commerce  amonf  tne  several  states,''  vested  IC   o2  Z  m —  ^^^s^*^^^,  .««  ^^^.^^^^j    \'7'Ji 

by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  exclusively  **^^  ^^^  J'^TJ?!'  *^i  ^^^  Auditor,  one  distnct 

in  Congress.    Under  such  assumed  right,  any  State  J^*^®'  '^u^  Btote-prison  inspector,  and  the  Dem- 

in  the  rnion  could  go  further,  and  prohll>it  any  trans-  ^^^^s  sha  1  nominate  the  Governor,  the  Chief-Jus- 

fer  on  its  own  soilof  freight  an/passengors  to  be  *'<^'  ^?®  5^*51*^1^"^®'  ^^  ***?.  Attorae^-Generri. 

carried  beyond  the  limit?  of  the  State,  ind  could  ^  ^^  ^^*  each  convention  nominate  partiw 

forbid  riulroads  of  a^yoim^^^^^^^  entering  ^J^^.^^'^/^^^^S^^T^^^ 


and  arbitrary  legislation  or  any  btate,  be  halted  at  "IJX*^- ♦«r^Jr!Z«*:LI    V  Vi -^      s.  '  ^    LZ^V 

its  boundary  lines,  compelled  to  submit  to  vexatious  7,^^^ V  ,?  i^?.'^?''^"'^'*''?  ahall  meet  m  Represent- 

Resolved,  That  this  unprecedented  and  unoonstitu.  P^^rV  ^^F  "^^^  ^  declared  the  unammous  choice 
tional  action  we  denounce  as  arbitrary  and  arrogant,  *^^p  .*  i?i?*m??r*K**^"*-  *  *•  i.  n  «.!„i 
and  the  effort  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State  tS  agl  ^^fSffS^Al^,  *i*  J*''?'  convention  ahaU  appoint 
grandize  Iowa  at  the  expense  of  her  sister  State,  and  ^^®  ^^^  ^^'^^^  Committee, 
make  Nebraska  as  a  mere  tributary  province,  should  This  report  having  been  unanimously  adopt- 
not  be  submitted  to  without  indignation,  reproof,  and  ed  by  both  conventions,  they  convened  in  joint 
^"!s5S°TCin°Vle.  of  thU  hostile  lop.1..  "^^o^  «>»d  the  followiBg  nomination,  were 
tlon,  we  call  upon  our  capitalists  and  businoBs-men  ratified:  For  Governor,  H.  0.  Lett;  Cmef- 
to  take  immediate  measures  for  the  construction  and  Justice,  James  M.  Woolworth ;  Associate  Jus- 
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tices,  8.  H.  Calbonn  and  Setli  Robinson ;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Christian  Rathman ;  Auditor, 
J.  R.  Clarke;  Treasurer,  F.  W.  Hohman;  At- 
torney -  Genera],  August  Schoenheit;  State- 
prison  Inspector,  L.  U.  Rogers;  Congressman. 
Jesse  F.  Warner.  The  name  of  the  **  Liberal " 
party  was  bestowed  upon  the  united  move- 
ment. The  subject  of  temperance  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  both  conventions  by  the  fol- 
lowing communication,  which  was  referred  in 
each  to  the  committee  on  resolutions : 

Gkntlbmxh  :  Hoping  and  trastinff  that  your  hon- 
orable body  feel  a  deep  interest  in  tne  cause  of  tem- 
perance, 'we  address  you  on  this  occasion  in  behalf  of 
the  temperanoe  men  and  the  temperance  sooieties  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska.  We  feel  the  need  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  protection  of  the  community  against  the 
encroachment  of  the  liquor-traffic.  Our  present  laws 
are  crude,  indofluite,  and  unsatisfactory.  We  ask 
your  honorable  body  to  indorse  the  Ohio  temperance 
J  aw,  the  peculiarities  of  which  make  the  Iic[uor-traffio 
responsible  for  ita  results.  To  this  we  thmk  no  rea- 
sonable man  or  party  can  object.  We  also  ask  a  lo- 
cal prohibitory  act,  which  will  allow  precincts,  towns, 
ana  cities,  to  decide  by  vote  whether  license  to  sell 
intozioatiiiff  liquors  as  a  beverage  may  or  may  not  be 

granted.    This  we  think  is 'preeminently  democratic, 
econdly,  we  ask  that  you  put  in  nomination  for  otHce 
temperance  men. 

Signed  b^  the  officers  of  the  Nebraska  State  Tem- 
perance Umon« 

The  resolutions,  adopted  by  both  conven- 
tions, were  as  follows : 

Betolvedf  That  we,  the  Liberal  Sepublicans  and 
Democrats  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  in  joint  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Lincoln^  on  the  29th  day  of  Au- 
ffust,  1872,  accept  the  |)rinciples  declared  in  the  plat- 
Torm  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Baltimore  Conventions, 
and  heartily  indorse  the  nominations  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley for  President,  and  B.  Gratz  Brown  for  Vice- 
President. 

Resolved,  That  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  our 
State  demand  a  radical  and  immediate  reform  in 
State  government,  and  we  wish  all  good  men  to 
unite  with  us  to  effect  this  end. 

Jiesolvtd^  That  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  the  policy  of  the  recent  amendments  to  our  na- 
tional Constitution,  demand  the  immediate  and  un- 
conditional repeal  of  all  laws  remainiD|^  upon  the 
Ftatute-booka  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  inconsistent 
therewith. 

The  Republican  Convention  convened  at 
Lincoln,  on  the  4th  of  September,  and.,  after  a 
session  of  three  days,  completed  the  following 
ticket:'  For  Governor,  Robert  W.  Furnas; 
Secretary  of  State,  John  P.  Gosper ;  Auditor, 
John  B.  Weston ;  Treasurer,  Henry  A.  Koe- 
Big;  Attorney-General,  J.  R.  Webster;  State- 

Srison  Inspector,  Wallace  W.  Abbey;  Ohief- 
ustice,  George  B.  Lake;  Associate  Justices, 
Daniel  Gantt  and  Samuel  Maxwell ;  Congress- 
man, Lorenzo  Crounse.  Its  platform  has  not 
come  to  hand.  At  the  same  time,  a  Temper- 
ranee  Convention  was  in  session,  which,  how- 
ever, made  no  separate  nominations,  the  sen- 
timent being  generally  favorable  to  the  Re- 
publican candidates.  The  election  on  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  in  October  resulted  in  favor  of 
the  Republicans,  the  vote  for  Governor  being 
16,543  Republican,  and  11,227  Democratic; 
Republican  majority,  5,816.    The  minority  for 


Crounse  for  Congressman  was  6,712.    The  Le- 
gislature stands  as  follows : 


Senate. 

HOOM. 

Joint  Bdlot. 

BeDnbllcan. 

10 

i 

84 
5 

44 

Democratic 

7 

Bep.  majority. 

8 

S9 

87 

At  the  election  in  November,  26,141  votes 
were  cast,  of  which  Grant  received  18,829; 
Greeley,  7,812:  Grant's  mfljority,  10,517. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  in  an- 
nual session  on  the  4th  of  January,  and  de- 
cided to  hold  the  next  State  Fair  at  Lincoln. 
The  most  important  action  taken  was  the  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  to  encourage  the  planting 
of  forest-trees,  which  provides  that  "the  State 
Agricultural  Society  will  award  the  following 
premiums  in  the  year  1872,  and  every  year 
thereafter,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  to  any 
person  who  will  plant  and  cultivate  the  great- 
est number  of  acres  in  forest-trees,  said  trees 
to  be  well  cultivated,  and  not  more  than  four 
feet  apart :  for  the  best  five  acres  or  more,  a 
premium  of  $60,  and  for  the  second  best  five 
acres,  $80." 

The  State  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Fair  was  held  in  the  be^nning  of  September, 
and  was  numerously  attended,  and  successftil 
in  its  results.  County  agricultural  societies 
are  organized,  which  are  required  to  report 
annually  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  subject  of  Scandinavian  immigration 
has  attracted  much  attention,  and  valuable  in- 
formation about  the  State  has  been  distributed 
in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  by  an 
agent  appointed  for  that  purpose.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, the  receipts  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 1st  amounted  to  $62,880.80 :  disburse- 
ments, $87,972.95;  balance,  $24,407.85.  The 
sum  of  $2,000  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Professor  of  Agriculture  for  the  use  of 
the  model  farm.  The  ninety  thousand  acres 
of  Agricultural  College  lands  have  all  been 
selected  and  confirmed,  with  the  exception 
of  two  quarter-sections,  which,  it  appears, 
had  been  previously  taken  by  private  parties. 
Other  lands  have  been  selected  in  lieu,  and 
will  doubtless  be  confirmed  in  due  time.  The 
original  selections  of  seventy-two  sections  of 
University  lands,  owing  to  certain  informali- 
ties, were  not  confirmed.  Selections  in  lieu 
thereof  have  been  made,  and  are  now  before 
the  Department  at  Washington,  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  shortly  be  confirmea. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Superintend^ 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  dated  December  28d, 
the  number  of  children  of  school -age  was 
51,128,  and  the  amount  of  school  moneys  to 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties, 
according  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each, 
was  $110,956.90. 

Governor  James  recommended  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  abolition  of  the  oflSce  of  Attorney- 
General  ;  a  change  in  the  laws  relating  to  the 
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insane,  so  that  tho  counties  shall  bear  their  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  several  funds, 

proportion  of  expense  of  maintenance;  the  $108,287.65. 

erection  of  an  asylum  by  the  State,  where       The  accounts  of  the  State,  on  account  of 

idiots  and  imbeciles  may  be  kept  at  the  ex-  the  sales  of  the  public  land,  have  been  ad- 

pense  of  the  counties  from  which  they  are  re-  Justed  up  to  the  81st  of  December,  1871,  and 

ceived,  or  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  the  sum  found  to  be  due  the  State  at  that 

patients ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the  proper  pro-  time,  amounting  to  $78,877.12,  has  been  re- 

tection  of  capital,  a  revision  of  the  collection  ceived  and  deposited  in  the  Treasury, 
laws,  and  the  repeal  of  the  law  against  usury.         The  Insane  Asylum  has  been  completed,  and 

On  the  9th  of  January,  Governor  Furnas  the  work  on  the  new  penitentiary  building  is 

was  inaugurated,  and  delivered  his  address,  progressing  rapidly. 

He  renewed  the  recommendations  of  Governor  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  to- 
James,  respecting  the  collection  laws  and  im-  tal  population  (88,265^  ten  years  old  and  over, 
migration,  and  recommended  encouragement  there  were  engaged  m  all  classes  of  occupa- 
to  railroads  and  other  internal  improvements,  tions  48,837  persons,  of  whom  41,943  were 
the  utilization  of  the  saline  and  bituminous  de-  males  and  1,894  females.  There  were  en- 
posits  of  the  State,  and  the  passage  of  measures  gaged  in  agriculture,  23,115,  including  28,083 
that  will  insure  the  proper  representation  of  males  and  82  females ;  in  professional  and 
Nebraska  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  at  the  personal  services,  10,331,  including  8,667  males 
Centennial  Celebration  at  Philadelphia.  In  and  1,664  females;  in  trade  and  transporta- 
urging  a  revision  of  the  revenue  laws.  Gov-  tion,  4,628,  including  4,623  males  and  5  fe- 
ernor  Furnas  says:  *^ Uniform  valuation  and  males;  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and 
assessment  of  all  property  at  its  actual  present  mining  industries,  5,763,  including  5,570  males 
cash- value,  with  prompt  payment,  is  the  only  and  193  females. 

true  system  of  taxation,  is  alone  just  and  equi-       The  State  contfdned  647,031  acres  of  im- 

table,  can  alone  lighten  the  hardens  and  ren-  proved  land,  218,374  of  woodland,  and  1,213,- 

der  satisfaction.    Taxes  as  now  assessed  and  376  of  other  unimproved  land.    The  cash  value 

collected  in  this  State  are  ui^ust  and  actually  of  farms  was  $30,242,186 ;  of  farming-imple- 

oppressive.      With   proper  distribution  they  mentsandmachinery,  $1,549,716;  total  amount 

would  not  be  felt.    The  simple  fact  that  near-  of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  including  value 

ly  $300,000  delinquent  State  taxes  are  uncol-  of  board,  $882,478 ;  total  (estimated)  value  of 

lected,  and  in  some  counties  more  than  that  all   farm-productions,  including   betterments 

amount  of  a  local  character,  is  evidence  that  and  additions  to  stock,  $8,604,742;  orchard- 

our  existing  revenue  laws  are  either  inadequate  prodaots,  $9,982 ;  produce  of  market-gardens, 

or  improperly  administered."    He  ^so  rec-  $30,649;    forest-products,  $36,307;    value  of 

ommends  the  repeal  of  the  laws  exempting  home  manufactures,  $36,951 ;  value  of  animsJs 

lands  from  taxation  by  reason  of  tree-plant-  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $854,850; 

ing,  and  the  encouragement  of  that  branch  of  all  live-stock,  $6,551,185.    There  were  30,- 

of  agriculture  by  the  payment  of  premiums.  511    horses,  2,632   mules  and  asses,  28,940 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  indebted-  milch-oows,  6,931  working-oxen,  45,057  other 

ness  and  resources  of  the  State  June  21, 1871 :  cattle,  22,725  sheep,  and  59,449  swine.    The 

8TATI  nn>EBTXDims.  ^^^^^  productions  were:  2,109,321  bushels  of 

Oatfltanding  warrantB  (general  fund)....  $130,000  spring,  and  15,765  of  winter,  wheat,  13,532  of 

OntstaDdlng  warranto  (building  ftind)...      40,000  rye,  4,736,710  of   Indian-com,   1,477,562    of 

^'.jSi2i?ftlnd)\""*..^!*.^'\'^\?^^^^        80,000  o*^  216,481  of  barley,  3,471  of  buckwheat, 

Intoreet  on  bonds'  and  floating  indebted-  5,988  pounds  of  tobacco,  74,655  of  wool,  8,33t2 

T^annf"TT;i;;«itvVnn^";;;v;««.;;;;^    *^'^  bushels  of  peas  and  beans,  789,984  of  Irish, 

^XjL^t&!^J^'^?^^.^    16,000  and  762  of  sweet,  potatoes,  470  gkUons  of  wine! 

Annual  expensea  on  general  ftind «)0,000  1,539,535  pounds  of  butter,  46,142  of  cheese. 

Total indebtednesa 1447,000  ^5,059  gallons  of  milk  sold,  169,354  tons  of 

BSBouBGBs.  ^^T*  77,598  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses,  707 

Tax  levy  of  1870  ("general  ftmd") $13S.M0  pounds  of  wax,  and  28,114  of  honey. 

Tax  icTyofdeiinauent  general  ftind  taxes    60,600  The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 

tS ' Wt'ddfi^a^t" sSSi  iih^id    "•'**  i^ir?*"  ''"  ^™'  '^?8  5?  8t««n-*ngines  of 

loantaxee 18,000  1,865  horse-power,  and  67  water-wheels  of 

Total  TotojuceB ^77  8*7,800  J»^    ^S"!"  P^^tO.  ^^   emnloying    2,665 

hands,  of  whom  2,558  were  males  above  six- 
Amount  of  Uabllitiea  oyer  resources $319,300  teen,  81  females  above  fifteen,  and  26  youth. 

An  encouraging  condition  of  the  State  for       The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  was 

the  past  two  years  is  exhibited  by  the  report  $2,169,963;    wages   paid   during   the    year, 

of  tlie  Treasurer.  $1,429,913 ;    value   of    materials   consumed. 

There  remained  in  the  State  Treasury,  at  $2^02,074;  of  products,  $5,738,512. 
the  date  of  the  last  official  report,  January  18,        The  whole  number  of  newepapers  and  peri- 

1871,  $37,547.08 ;  receipts  to  December  81,  odicals  was  42,  having  an  aggregate  Qircnla- 

1872,  $1,183,074.27 ;     total,     $1,220,621.35.  tion  of  81,600,  and  issuing  annually  8,388,500 
Disbursements,  $1,022,233.70;  balance  in  the  copies.    There  were  7  daily,  with  a  circulation 
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of  6,850;  1  tri-weekly,  circulation  600;  80 
weekly,  circulation  22,400 ;  4  monthly,  circa- 
lation  1,850. 

There  were  890  librariea,  having  147,040 
volumes.  Of  these,  219,  with  95,125  Tolomes, 
were  private,  and  171,  with  51,915  volmnes, 
were  other  than  private. 

The  total  number  of  religious  organizations 
was  181,  having  108  edifices,  with  82,210  sit- 
tings, and  property  valued  at  $886,000. 

The  leading  religious  denominations  are  as 
follows : 


The  follo%'ing 
1869,  more  than 


Amsterdam. 
Rotterdam . 

Hague 

Utrecht 

Leydon 

Gronlngen . 
Amheim . . . 
Haarlem 


towns  had,  on  December  1, 

20,000  mhabitants: 

964,649  MaeBtrlctat S7,808 

116,S82  Bortrecht 24,618 

90,8T7  Herzogenbash S4,816 

69,299  Leeawarden S8,m 

88,948  Nimegnen 82,849 

88,528  Delft 21,888 

81,626  Filbnrg 21,481 

80,580  ZwoUe 20,408 


The  area  and  population  (in  1870)  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  in  the  East  Indies  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


DKllOMIIfATIONai 


Baptist 

Chrifitian 

CongrogatioiiaL. 

Episcopal 

liatheran 

Methodist 

PresbTterian.... 
Boman  Catholic. 


atUngk 


RESIDENCIES. 


6,400 
1,660 
2,(60 
8,600 
2,000 
10,160 
8,125 
2,985 


The  condition  of  pauperism  and  crime  is 
shown  hy  the  following  statistics: 

Total  popolatioD 128,998 

Nnmber  of  persons  receiving  support  during  the 

yesT  ending  June  1, 1870 98 

Cost  of  annual  support $11,181 

Total  nomber  recelTlng  support,  Jane  1, 19Z0. ...  99 

NatiTe 54 

White 04 

Colored 

Foreign, 88 

Number  of  persons  convicted  daring  the  year. ...  58 

Total  number  of  persona  in  prison,  June  1, 1870.  €0 

Native 44 

White 35 

Colored 9 

Foreign 25 

NETHERLANDS,  The,  a  kingdom  in  Eu- 
rope. King,  TVilliam  III.,  bom  Febrnary  19, 
1817;  succeeded  his  father,  March  17, 1849 ; 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  his  son  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  bom  September  4,  1840. 
The  area  and  population  of  the  kingdom,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  statement,  dated  Decem- 
ber 81, 1870,  were  as  follows : 


Java  and  Hadu  ra 

Western  Sumatra 

Bencoolen 

Lampong 

Palcmbeng 

Bio 

1*ani*ft 

Bllliton '.'.'. 

Western  Borneo 

Southern  and  Bast*n  Borneo 

Celebes. 

Henado 

Temate 

Amboyna 

Banda 

Timor 

Bali  and  Lombok 

New  Guinea 


Area. 


61,974 
48.786 

9.6F6 
10,099 
61,911 
17,640 

6,088 

9,680 
69,667 
189,640 
46,706 
26,948 
84,018 
10,189  i 

8,744  f 
22,166 

4,040 
68,247 


FvpolatlOD. 


Totol I      614,90T 


16,462,168 

1,611,344 

140,607 

107,726 

648,141 

96,862 

69,740 

28,787 

888,611 

660,698 

844,101 

672,907 

86,917 

274,887 

900,000 
860,000 
200,000 


28.887,829 


PROVINCES. 


Drenthe. 

Friealsnd 

Gelderiand 

Gronlngen 

liimbuiv. 

Btabanf 

North  Holland. 
South  Holland. 

Overyssd 

ZetLlKaA 

Utrecht 


Total. 


Pbpnklka. 

108,066 
804,709 
489,715 
884,908 
2S8,7S6 
440,80S 
711.487 
602,018 
960,680 
181,471 
176,868 

8,688,887 


The  foreign-bom  population  of  these  colo- 
nies included  18,820  Europeans  in  the  army, 
85,641  other  Europeans,  1,280  descendants  of 
Europeans,  219,560  Chinese,  12,721  Arabs,  and 
15,609  Hindoos.  The  largest  cities  are:  Ba- 
tavia,  65,000  inhabitants ;  Surabaya,  90.000 ; 
Samarang,  50,000 ;  Surakerta,  50,000 ;  Djoejo- 
kerta,  46,000.  The  revenue  in  the  budget  for 
1872  amounted  to  119,758,888  florins;  the  ex- 
penditure to  109,862,752 ;  surplus,  10,895,586. 
The  budget  for  1872  fixes  the  expenditures 
at  96,878,092  florins,  and  the  revenue  at  88,- 
877,159  florins,  showing  a  deficit  of  8,495,988 
florins.  The  public  debt,  in  1872,  amounted 
to  995,887,826  fiorins,  and  the  interest  paya- 
ble on  the  same  to  28,120,088  florins. 

The  army  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Europe,  in 
1872,  numbered  61,864  men,  of  whom  1,999 
were  officers. 

The  navy,  on  January  1, 1872,  consisted  of 
67  steamers,  with  608  guns,  and  42  sailing-ves- 
sels, with  486  guns.  The  imports,  in  1870, 
amounted  to  894,970,000  florins ;  the  exports 
to  857,760,000  florins. 

The  movement  of  shipping  was  as  follows : 


Entered,  total. . . 
Entered,  Datch. 
Cleared,  total... 
Cleared,  Datch.. 


LOADBD. 


VciMb. 


7,949 
2,863 
4,689 
1,849 


Torn. 


9,228,009 
661,880 

1,408,060 
469,666 


IN  BALLAST. 


409 
164 

8,664 
1,168 


Tom. 


92,822 

18,187 

941,689 

199.648 


TOTAL. 


VmmU. 


8,^61 

8,096 

6,286 

^8,009 


Tom. 


2,816,881 
664,867 

2,848,692 
659,106 


The  merchant-navy,  on  December  81, 1870,  aggregate  length  of  telegraph-lines  was  8,121 
consisted  of  1,985  vessels,  of  499,506  tons,  llie  kilometres,  of  telegraph-wires  10,770  kilo- 
aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  operation  was  metres. 

1,458  kilometres,  in  the  course  of  construction  The  religious  statistics  of  the  kingdom,  ac- 

123  kilometres;  total  1,581  kilometres.    The  cording  to  the  census  of  1869,  were  as  follows : 
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KETHERLANDS. 


PBOVINCIS. 


Drenthe 

Qroningen 

Friesland 

Sonth  Holland.. 

Zealand 

OvervBsel 

North  Hollaod.. 

Utrecht 

Qeldorland 

North  Brabant. 
Limbnrg. 


rnynBRAim. 

OA.TnOUCS. 

ToUL 

PnMUle. 

ToUl. 

ProKUk. 

97,588 

938 

5,678 

68 

Si)4,715 

906 

15,798 

70 

865,466 

906 

84,045 

83 

608,083 

738 

166,818 

810 

180,657 

785 

46,048 

859 

174,666 

687 

75,483 

897 

882,607 

668 

160,099 

878 

107,7ab 

681 

64,148 

870 

868,464 

620 

159,874 

868 

49.711 

116 

877,183 

879 

8,734 

17 

818,703 

977 

J«W|. 


8,889 
4,696 
8,178 

18,158 

604 

8,768 

83,963 
1,513 
4,745 
1,961 
1,870 


OtlMr  SMtk 


ICT 
803 
670 

1,788 
460 
805 

1,177 

145 

810 

63 

15 


According  to  their  birth  places,  8,515,360 
were  bom  in  Holland,  4,892  in  the  Nether- 
landish colonies,  88,766  in  Germany,  19,147  in 
Belgium,  1,007  in  England,  5,156  in  other 
countries ;  of  201  the  birthplace  was  unknown. 

The  treaty  for  the  cession  to  Great  Britain 
of  the  Dutch  possessions  on  the  Guinea  Coast  * 
met  with  violent  opposition  in  Holland,  and 
was  by  many  stigmatized  as  dishonorable. 
Gradually,  however,  the  excitement  subsided, 
and  the  treaty  was  adopted  by  both  Houses. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Heemskirk,  who  questioned 
the  Government  as  to  whether  there  was  any 
intention  of  usin^  force,  in  case  the  Elminois 
refused  to  recognize  the  English  protectorate, 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  March  9th, 
replied  that  the  Government  desired  the  con- 
secutive execution  of  the  treaty,  and  not  wish 
to  use  forcible  means,  any  more  than  England. 
After  a  long  debate,  the  Government  declared 
that  it  would  at  a  convenient  time  present  a 
report  on  the  execution  of  the  treaty. 

The  Second  Ohamber,  on  March  9th,  by  87 
votes  against  84,  adopted  a  bill  rescinding  the 
prohibition  against  working-men^s  coalitions, 
but  inflicting  penalties  upon  any  attempt  to 
prevent  men  from  accepting  work.  The  de- 
bate on  the  bill  lasted  four  days,  in  the  course 
of  which  several  deputies  sought  to  demon- 
strate the  dangers  of  coalitions,  and  their  per- 
nicious effects  in  other  countries,  especially  in 
France. 

On  April  Ist  the  tercentenary  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  independence 
against  Spanish  rule  was  celebrated  throughout 
Holland  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  greatest 
festivities  took  place  in  the  little  town  of  Brielle, 
the  capture  of  which,  on  April  1, 1672,  by  the 
patriots,  gave  the  signal  to  a  general  insurrec- 
tion. The  King,  with  the  entire  coart,  was 
present,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  monu- 
ment which  is  to  commemorate  that  event. 
At  various  points,  the  celebration  of  indepen- 
dence was  attended  with  disorders  and  breaches 
of  the  peace.  The  most  considerable  disturb- 
ances occurred  at  Oostcrhout,  in  North  Bra^ 
bant,  where  a  mob  collected,  broke  the  win- 
dows of  houses,  and  committed  other  outrages. 
The  demonstrations  became  so  threatening  that 
the  town  authorities  found  it  necessary  to  call 
upon  the  military  to  suppress  the  riot.  Upon 
the  appearance  of  the  troops  the  mob  dis- 
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persed,  but  several  persons  had  previously 
been  seriously  iigured.  The  cause  of  the  out- 
break was  supposed  to  be  dissatisfaction  with 
the  ministry. 

In  April  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Blnss^ 
brought  in  a  bill  introducing  an  income-tAx 
similar  to  the  one  which  existn  in  England. 
Although  several  chambers  of  commerce  and 
several  electoral  colleges  declared  their  agree- 
ment with  the  ministerial  measure,  and  fully 
recognized  its  appropriateness,  the  privileged 
classes  of  renters  and  of  the  large  estate-owners 
organized  a  violent  resistance  to  the  bill,  and 
when,  after  a  ten  days^  debate,  the  vote  was 
taken  on  an  amendment  favorable  to  the  object, 
it  was  lost  by  a  small  majority.  The  entire 
ministry,  consequently,  offered  its  resignation, 
but,  at  the  special  request  of  the  King,  they 
consented  to  close  the  current  public  business 
(among  which  was  the  war  budget)  by  the  1st 
of  July.  The  president  of  the  ministry,  Thor- 
becke,  died  before  the  new  ministry  was 
formed,  on  June  4th. 

On  July  5th  the  new  cabinet,  with  the  for- 
mation of  which  M.  De  Vries  had  been  charged, 
entered  upon  office.  It  was  composed  as  fol- 
lows :  Dr.  J.  G.  De  Vries,  Minister  resident  and 
Minister  of  Justice;  Dr.  J.  Geertsema,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior;  Dr.  J.  D.  Fransen  van  de 
Putte,  Minister  of  the  Colonies;  L.  G.  Broex, 
Minister  of  the  Navy ;  M%)or-General  Count 
de  Limburg-Stirum,  Minister  of  War ;  Dr.  J. 
L.  H.  A.  Baron  Gericke  de  Kerwgnen,  Miu- 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Dr.  A.  van  Delden, 
Minister  of  Finance. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  new  minis- 
try, the  Chambers  a^oumed  to  September 
15th.  At  the  beginning  of  September  the 
Congress  of  the  International  Society  was  held 
in  the  Hague,  and  the  Government  deemed  it 
the  best  policy  not  to  prohibit  the  meeting. 
It  was  on  that  account  violently  attacked  by 
the  Conservative  party,  but  public  opinion 
throughout  Europe  emphatically  approved  this 
course  of  action.  The  Chamber  approved  the 
budgets  of  the  several  ministers  without  seri- 
ous oppositicm,  and  the  Colonial  Minister  suc- 
ceedeid  in  carrying  through  a  radical  modifica- 
tion of  the  import  tariff  for  the  East  India 
Colonies.  A  bill  introduced  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  which  provided  that  no  child 
be  admitted  into  school  without  being  vac- 
cinated, called  forth  a  very  large  number  of 
protests^  which  designated  such  precautionary 


measures  as  derogatory  to  Divine  Providence ;  for  a  term  of  three  years  from  the  following  Jan- 

but  both  Chambers  adopted  the  bill  by  large  uary,  is  L.  R.  Bradley,  a  Democrat ;  the  Liea- 

majorities.    Among  other  bills  laid  before  the  tenant-Governor  is  Frank  Denver,  Democrat ; 

Chambers,  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  was  a  Secretary  of  State,  James  D.  Mine,  Repnbli- 

new  electoral  law  which,  if  adopted,  will  in-  can ;    Treasurer,    J.    Schooling,    Democrat ; 

crease  the  number  of  voters  from  100,000  to  Comptroller,  W.  "W.  Hobart,  Republican ;  At- 

180,000.  tomey-General,  L.  A.   Buckner,  Democrat ; 

NEVADA.     Nevada  was  one  of  the  f  rst  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  B.  C. 

States  in  which  the  Democrats  joined  in  what  Whitman,  Republican. 

was  known  as  the  Liberal  Republican  move-  One  of  the  principal  interests  of  Nevada  is 

ment    The  State  Central  Committee  adopted  silver-mining.    With  regard  to  its  condition,  a 

the  following  resolutions  on  the  20th  of  Feb-  well-informed  writer  said,  in  May :  *^  During 

ruary :  the  last  two  years  so  many  new  mines  have 

Whereasy  In  view  of  the  early  meeting  cf  the  Na-  heen  opened,  and  the  mechanical  details  of  re- 
tional  Democratic  Central  Committee,  to  decide  upon  ducing  ore  so  much  improved  and  enlarged, 
the  future  policy  of  the  national  Democracy,  it  be-  that  success  in  gold  and  silver  mining  in  Neva- 
comes  appropriate  for  the  Democracy  of  the  Bcveral  ^  ^^  CaUfornia  is  now  the  rule,  failure  the 
States  to  express  their  opmion  as  to  the  course  moat  ,.  /-•  .7  i  .  T.  **"^»/»"*"^  »»"« 
conducive  to  the  speedy  and  permanent  success  of  exception.  Capital  is  seconding  mining  enter- 
the  Democratic  l>&rty :  that  said  committee  may  act  prises  in  the  West  with  a  freedom  never  before 
intelligently  and  in  full  harmony  with  the  Deraocra-  experienced.  In  the  Comstock  Lode,  at  Vir- 
cy  throughout  the  oountiy :  therefore--,  ginia  City,  which  is  the  greatest  vem  of  sflver 

Betolved.  That  in  the  opmion  of  this  committee    ^„^«  ^«J«i^^^«^    ;,v,».^n»^  ix«,i:/v-   ^if  «:^-u 

the  elements  of  opposition  to  the  present  Adminis-  f^er  developed,  immense  bodies  of  rich  ore 

tration,  whether  they  exist  within  or  without  the  have  been  found  at   a  depth  of  1,500  feet, 

organization  of  the  Democratic  party,  should  bo  con-  and  what  lies  beyond  may  be  judged  from  the 

solidated  in  the  approaching  campaign,  that  the  fact  that  no  fissure- vein  in  the  world  has  ever 

united  people  may  Be  i^orde^one  more  opportunity  ^^^^  exhausted.    The  shares  of  one  company 

to  express  and  enforce  the  convictions  of  a  majority  /^            r»  •   i.\      v  u      n  •    xr          \        ^a>^A. 

of  the  republic,  and  that,  in  furtherance  of  thS  pur-  1^^^!^^/^'°^'  ^^*^*^  8^^^  ^°  Movember  1870, 

pose,  we  invite  the  cooperation  of  all  who  entertain  for  $2.50  per  sliare,  were  quoted  in  Apnl,  1872, 

similar  views,  irrespective  of  past  partisan  associa-  at  over  $1,000  per  share.    During  the  first 

**^S'' T   J  mi.     .     ,.       .  .       i,  .L.            .^  three  months  of  1872  the  market  value  of  mines 

J8«Mfo«^,  That  m  the  opimon  of  this  committee  ^  Virginia  City  alone  has   increased  from 

the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as  the  Missouri  poU-  %\  ^  oi  c>  aaa  *     a^a  ci  o  aaa        J^^*^*"^^   ""*" 

cy  in  the  nomination  for  President  of  the  United  $10,818,000  to  $40,018,000.     Mines  elsewhere 

States  is  expedient  and  advisable,  and  promotive  of  in  Nevada  are  yielding  largely,  that  at  Pioche 

the  best  interests  of  the  Democratic  party,  both  na-  to  the  extent  of  $10,700  per  dav." 

tionally  and  in  the  State  of  Nevada ;  and  we  there-  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  total 

fore  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  National    ^^»v«i«*;,x«   /qa  cKrc\   ♦yv«   ^«»««  «i^  *.«.i ^« 

Democratic  Central  Committee,  and  to  the  National  population  (86,655)  ten  years  old  and  over. 

Democratic  Convention,  the  adoption  of  that  policy,  there  were  engaged  m  all  classes  of  occupations 

shoold  the  Cincinnati  Convention  evince,  by  its  pro-  26,911  persons,  of  whom  26,468  were  males 

ceedings,  a  similar  desire  for  mutual  co-operation  and  and  448  females.   There  were  engaged  in  agri- 

^^)S^\   J  mL  .          ,      i. ..,.  .    *v      -J          A  culture  2,070,  including  2,068  males  and  7  fe- 

paSS&?^i^.^S&'St^°Jtic'c?=tSt?^  ?>!i?=>,r'Tir*  "^d  pe«onal  services, 

we  shall  give  the  candidates  pominated  or  indorsed  7,481,  including  7,162  males  and  279  females  ; 

by  that  body  our  hearty  support.  in  trade  and  transportation,  8,621  being  exclu- 

Buohedy  That,  animated  by  an  earnest  desire  for  gively  males ;  in  manufactures  and  mechanical 

the  preservation  of  constitutional  principles,  econo-  ^^  mining  industries,  18,789,  including  18,682 

my  in  the  administration  of  pubho  affaire,  and  the  ^^i^„  ««^  ik»7  ^-^^^ai^a                             o      » 

restoration  of  this  Government  from  the  oimiption  males  and  157  females. 

and  misrule  which  pervades  every  department,  the  1  he  btate  contamed  92,644  acres  of  improved 

committee  recommend  an  earnest,  aggressive  contest  land,  18,416  of  woodland,  and  102,461  of  other 

during  the  approaching  campaign,  and  the  thorough  unimproved  land.    The  cash  value  of  farms  was 

have  only  to  make  a  united  and  determined  effort  chmery,  $166,718;  total  amount  of  wages  paid 
to  successfully  complete  the  political  revolution  com-  during  the  year,  including  value  of  board, 
menced  in  1870.  $488,860 ;  total  (estimated)  value  of  all  farm 
There  was  no  State  election  this  year,  but  productions,  including  betterments  and  addi- 
nnimportant  conventions  were  held  by  both  tions  to  stock,  $1,669,718;  orchard-products, 
political'parties  to  nominate  a  Representative  $900 ;  produce  of  market-gardens,  $81,286  ; 
to  Congress  and  a  board  of  presidential  elec-  forest-products,  $86,700 ;  vfidue  of  home  man- 
tors.  The  whole  vote  cast  at  the  presidential  ufactures,  $2,829 ;  value  of  animals  slaugh- 
election  numbered  14,649,  of  which  8,418  were  tered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $104,471;  of  all 
for  Grant,  and  6,286  for  Greeley,  giving  the  live  stock,  $1,446,449.  There  were  7,620 
former  a  minority  of  2,177.  Charles  W.  Ken-  horses,  990  mules  and  asses,  6,174  milch-cows, 
dall.  Democrat,  was  elected  to  Congress  over  0.  2,448  working-oxen,  22,899  other  cattle,  11,018 
C.  Goodwin,  Republican,  by  a  minority  of  701,  sheep,  and  8,295  swine.  The  chief  productions 
The  Legislature,  which  meets  biennially,  is  at  were  147,987  bushels  of  spring,  and  80,879  of 
present  Republican  in  both  branches.  The  Gov-  winter,  wheat,  810  of  rye,  9,660  of  Indian-corn, 
ernor  of  the  State,  elected  in  November,  1870,  66,916  of  oats,  296,462  of  barley,  986  of  buck- 
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wheat,  106  bales  of  cotton,  27,029  ponnds  of 
wool,  129,249  of  Irish  potatoes,  711  gallons  of 
wine,  110,880  pounds  of  batter,  68,850  gallons 
of  milk  sold,  88,856  tons  of  haj,  8,651  gafions  of 
sorghum  molasses,  and  868  pounds  of  honey. 

The  total  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments was  880,  using  120  steam-engines,  of 
6,007  horse-power,  and  84  water-wheels,  of 
2,588  horse-power,  and  emplojing  2,859  hand& 
of  whom  2,^6  were  males  above  sixteen,  and 
three  females  above  fifteen. 

The  total  amount*  of  capital  Invested  was 
$5,126,790 ;  wages  paid  during  the  year,  $2,- 
498,478 ;  value  of  materials  consumed,  $10,- 
315,984;  of  products,  $15,870,589. 

The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals was  18,  having  an  aggregate  circula- 
tion of  11,300,  and  issuing  annually  2,572,000 
copies.  There  were  5  daily,  with  a  circulation 
of  7,500;  2  semi- weekly,  circulation  950;  5 
weekly,  circulation,  2,850 ;  6  monthly,  circula- 
tion 67,000. 

There  were  814  libraries,  having  158,040 
volumes.  Of  these,  286,  with  116,100  volumes, 
were  private,  and  28,  with  41,940  volumes, 
other  tlian  private,  including  8  circulating  li- 
braries, with  15,140  volumes. 


The  total  number  of  religious  organizations 
was  82,  having  19  edifices,  with  8,000  sittings, 
and  property  valued  at  $212,000. 

The  leading  denominations  were : 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Bplicopal 

HethodUt 

MonnoD 

Presbyterlaii 

Soman  Catholic. 


Sltttagfc 


IJQO 

8,560 

1466 
8,SS0 


The  condition  of  paaperism  and  crime  is 
shown  by  the  following  statistics : 

Total  popnlatioii 42,491 

Number  of  penona  receiving  support  daring  the 

year  ending  Jane  1,1870 196 

Coat  of  annoal  aapport .._.......  .._^. ....  $83,702 

S9 

85 

132 

99 

40 

3T 

8 


Total  nnmber  receiving  support  June  1, 1870. 

Kative 

White 

Colored .. 

Foreign 

Number  of  persons  convicted  during  the  year. . . 
Total  number  of  persons  In  prison  Jane  1, 1870. . 

Native 

White 

Colored 

Foreign SO 

The  leading  industry  of  Nevada  is  mining. 
The  statistics  of  this  branch,  as  reported  by 
the  census  of  1870,  were: 


MINERALS. 


Copper. 

Gold  and  silver  quarts. 

Lead 

Silver  quartz 


Total. 


EitabUih. 
mmU, 

STSAx-nr- 

OIKXS. 

WATEBr 
WHESLS. 

•BiplojWl. 

Hovwfiowvr* 

Norn- 

bOT. 

powcr. 

Nam* 
\mr. 

1 
46 

1 
91 

•  •  •  •  • 
8,580 

•  ■  ■  ■  • 

SiSO 

•  • 

86 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

50 

■  • 

m  • 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

80 

1,909 

6 

981 

189 

8,780 

44 

60 

8 

8,866 

Cq)itel. 


$8,009 

88,487,800 

600 

8,818,700 


88,853,400 


8,lK'».'-« 

:e.O>A) 

8,918,061 


11,106,458 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  The  Liquor-Sale  Pro- 
hibition party  in  this  State  met  in  convention 
at  Concord,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1871,  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  their  candidates  for 
Governor,  Railroad  Commissioner,  and  Coun- 
cillors, to  be  voted  upon  at  the  general  election 
of  March  12,  1872.  Forty-nine  delegates  from 
different  sections  of  the  State  represented  the 
party  at  this  meeting,  which  was  said  to  have 
had  ^^  a  fair  attendance.*'  At  the  opening  of 
the  convention  an  "  Address  to  the  People " 
was  read,  and  subsequently  adopted,  pointing 
to  the  growing  evils  produced  by  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  beverages,  and  appealing  to  them 
for  united  action  to  stop  such  sale  by  absolute 
prohibition. 

Among  other  things  relating  to  the  charao* 
ter  and  magnitude  of  this  evil,  the  address 
states,  appatently  from  official  documents, 
that,  with  regard  to  the  United  States  in  gen- 
eral, liquor-selling  ^*  keeps  up  in  our  country  a 
standing  army  of  y  00, 000  confirmed  drunkards ; 
it  hurries  more  than  100,000  men  into  untime- 
ly graves  with  every  rolling  year ;  it  is  the 
chief  cause  of  taxation,  disease,  pauperism,  and 
crime."  And,  with  regard  to  New  Hampshire 
in  particular,  it  avers:  **We  have  a  liquor- 
seUor  to  each  205  of  the  population  of  the 


State.  The  United  States  Government  taxed 
1,191  liquor-dealers  in  our  State  last  year,  and 
collected  of  them  $32,668.  It  is  the  liquor- 
trade  that  fills  our  Orphan  Home  and  Insane 
Asylum,  our  Reform  School  and  poor-houses, 
our  jails  and  State-prison ;  and  burdens  honest 
trade  and  toil  with  myust  taxation.'* 

For  the  office  of  Governor,  John  Blackmer, 
of  Sandwich,  received  42  out  of  the  49  votes. 
A.  S.  Kendall,  of  West  Swanzey,  was  nominat- 
6<1  for  Railroad  Commissioner  without  ballot. 
The  nominations  for  councillors,  etc.,  were  in- 
trusted to  the  State  Committee. 

The  following  preambles  and  resolationa 
were  adopted  by  the  convention : 

Whereat,  The  great  object  of  govemment  is  to  id- 
Bure  domestio  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  ^welfare,  and  secare 
the  blessing  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity ; 
and — 

Whereas,  The  sale  and  use  of  intoxicating  Hquora 
is  the  greatest  obstruction  to  the  attainment  of  these 
ends,  insmuoh  as  it  enormously  increases  expendi- 
ture, taxation,  pauperism,  and  crime :  therefore — 

J^ftolved,  That,  while  we  advocate  the  most  rigid 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the  Govemment, 
the  strictest  honesty  in  official  as  well  as  in  private 
Ufe,  the  purity  of  the  ballot,  the  development  of  the 
industrial  capacities  of  the  people,  and  as  speedy  ;^ 
resumption  of  specie  payment  as  practicaole,  wo 
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make  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  York  is  cheering  to  every  true  reformer,  and  that  the 

liquors,  and  the  futhful  and  impartial  execution  of  same  spirit  of  action  onght  to  be  followed  up  until 

the  pronibitoiy  law,  the  paramount  issue  of  the  pres-  all  plunderers  and  thieves,  whether  high  or  low,  in 

ent  day.  both  the  State  and  national  Qovemment,  are  driven 

Jiaolvedj  That  a  political  part^  that  does  not  meet  from  their  positions  and  punished  as  they  deserve  ; 

this  issue,  and  pronounce  unequivocally  against  this  to  the  end  that  this  government  of  the  people  may 

monster  evil,  is  unworthv  the  support  of  temperance  truly  be  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 

men,  and  undeserving  of  government  honors.  for  the  people. 

Beaolved,  That  the  State  government,  having  the  Betolved^  That  the  recent  discovery  of  forgeries 

same  power  to  enforce  the  criminal  laws  or  the  and  defalcations  among  officials  in  New  Hampshire 

State  as  to  enact  them,  should  be  held  responsible  justifies  the  inference  that,  if  a  thorough  investigation 

for  the  violation  of  the  same  and  the  results  growing  could  be  made,  too  many  would  be  found  to  exist  in 

out  of  that  violation,  while  it  does  not  use  all  its  our  midst. 

constitutional  power  xor  the  faithflil  execution  of  said  JBuohtd,  That,  while  we  welcome  immigrants  of  all 

laws.  nationalities  who  oome  hither  of  their  own  Aree-will 

and  accord  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  citizens,  wo 

A  Prohibition  Press  Association,  devoted  to  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  importation  of  Chinese 

the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  temper-  by  corporate  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 

ance  party,  was  also  formed.  »pepw  of  slavery,  and  reducing  the  wages  of  Ameri- 

The  Labor  Reform  party  of  New  Hampshire  ^*^%«^?hat°the  present  system  of  taxation  in 

assembled  in  btate  Convention  at  Concord,  on  New  Hampshire  is  defective,  unequal,  and  wanting 

the  7th  of  December,  1871,  the  number  of  del-  in  that  uniformity  amonff  the  various  towns  which 

egates  present  being  137,  and  representing  87  jastice  and  impartiality  demand,  and  that  we  call 

towns.    Their  candidates  were  nominated  as  T"""  **>V  w^?  Legislature  to  bws  a  law  having 

«v    *«,.     **a«     ^auut^^uvo  "'''i  MAv^Muau%iM  uo  ^^  esscntial  features  of  the  one  defeated  at  the  last 

follows:  Lemuel  0.  Cooper,  of  Croydon,  for  eession. 

Governor,  and  Levi  B.  Tucker,  of  Plaistow,  for  ^etohed,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are 

Railroad  Commissioner.  due  to  the  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  of  the  iWjw  York 

The  sentiments  and  purpose  of  the  Labor  ^^^^J  *of  his  efforts  to  expose  and  reform  the 

Reform  party  are  embo^dieS  in  the  foUowing  J^rht'SSLllZSLrtC.""'^"'^^ 

resolutions:  .„,     ^                            ,   ,,  .     «         r^ 

The  Democratic  party  held  its  State  Con- 
December  18,  1871. 

_                   [anchester,  who  was  then 

that  the  public  welfare  demands  a  new  pofitical  party!  (Governor,  was  renominated  by  acclamation, 

freed  from  the  extravagance,  dishonesty,  and  oormp-  The  Railroad  Commissioner  nominated  was 

tion  of  the  old  organizations.  Henrv  Colony  of  Keene 

Betohed,  That  we  adhere  to  our  dlsUnetive  prin-  j,  ^  followinff  nlatform  was  adoDted  • 

ciples  as  heretofore  avowed,  demandmg  a  reform  in  ^"®  loiiowmg  piauorm  was  aaopiea . 

the  revenue  service,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  Bt9olved^  That  the  Democracv  of  New  Hampshire 

revenue  officers,  a  aecrease  of  the  expenses  of  ool-  firmly  adhere  to  the  principles  nereby  enunciated : 

lecting  duties  and  district  taxes,  ana  a  more  rigid  1.  The  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  a  strict  obedience 

responsibility  and  economy  in  all  the  departments  to  the  Constitution,  and  an  honest  enforcement  of 

of  public  service.  the  laws. 

Beaoleed,  That  we  still  maintain  that  which  has  2.  The  protection  of  the  rights  of  every  citizen,  in 

always  been  our  policy,  and  is  now  indorsed  by  Pres-  accordance  with  the  fVindamcntal  law. 

ident  Grant  in  his  message,  that  the  reduction  of  the  8.  Opposition  to  every  species  of  corruption  in  all 

tariff  upon  articles  of  general  use  is  demanded  by  the  departments  of  municipal,  State,  and  national  Gov- 

people,  and  we  <^1  upon  Congress  no  longer  to  re-  emments. 

sist.  but  to  ratify  the  recommendation.  4.  No  privileged  classes  and  no  privileged  capital. 

Jiefolv^^  That  wo  call  upon  the  President  and  6.  A  tariff  that  raises  money  for  the  necessary  ex- 
Congress  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  that  unjust  penses  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  not  for  the 


recent  declaration  of  martial 

_^ _^ ^            of  the  republic  is  an  atrocious  use 

annual  tax  of  more  tf an '$20,000,000,  for  £iie  sole  ben-  of  an  unconstitutional  enactment;^  and  we  hereby 

efit  of  the  bondholder  and  capitalist,  and  the  issue  denounce  that  enactment  as  subversive  of  every  prin- 

of  a  sufficient  amount  of  greenoacks  to  meet  the  de-  ciple  of  civil  liberty,  false  in  its  pretexts,  and  in  its 

mands  of  trade  under  a  tree  banking  system,  and  enforcement  and  outrage  demanding  earnest  remon- 

thereby  make  a  saving  of  more  than  $50,000,000  an-  strance  and  rebuke ;   and  we  invite  all  patriotic 

nually  in  the  item  of  interest  alone.  citizens  of  New  Hampshire,  who  are  oi>posed  to  the 

Jieiolvedy  That  we  demand  not  promises,  but  a  present  national  Administration,  to  join  with  us  in 

thorough,  positive  reform  in  the  civu  service,  so  that  efforts  to  stav  the  tide  of  corruption  and  oentraliza- 

appointment  to  office  will  no  longer  depend  on  party  tion  which  threatens  to  destroy  the  civil  liberties  of 

patronage,  and  cannot  be  used  as  a  means  of  cor-  the  people. 

rupting  the  politics  of  the  country,  and  perpetuating  Euohed^  That  we  pledfire  ourselves  to  a  reform  of 

unworthy  men  in  office.  the  civil  service  of  the  General  Government,  to  a 

£etolv€dy  That  we  deprecate  the  levying  of  black-  vifforous  prosecution  of  reform  in  our  own  State,  the 

mail  upon  clerks  and  other  public  officers  for  politi-  reduction  of  Its  expenditures  to  the  lowest  prac- 

cal  party  purposes,  as  degrading  and  debasing  the  ticable  limit,  the  elevation  of  the  courts  of  justice 

public  service.  above  the  influence  of  any  personal  or  partisan  con- 

Befohed,  That  we  congratulate  Senators  Sumner,  siderations.  and  the  enactment  of  all  necessary  laws 

Schurz,  Trumbull,  and  Patterson,  and  their  coadiu-  which  public  sentiment  will  sustain  and  public  of- 

tors  in  the  Senate,  upon  their  tnumph  in  opposing  ficers  be  required  to  enforce. 

and  sonelching  the  dangerous  and  corrupt  scheme  Besohed^  That  we  reaffirm  our  confidence  in  Gov- 

of  the  President  for  annexing  San  Domingo.  emor  James  A.  Weston,  as  personally  and  officially 

Besohedy  That  the  thorough  rebuke  administered  above  reproach ;  and  we  pledge  our  united  efforts  to 

to  the  Tammany  thieves  by  the  freemen  of  New  secure  his  reelection. 
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The  Republicans  of   New  Hampahire   a»-  emment  of  thAt  oormtry  be  surrendered  to  the  con- 

eembled  in  State  Convention  at  Concord,  on  [Jg  d^s^t^etio^^     ^          '''"  ^°"^^  ^""^  pennitted 

January  3,  1872,  there  being  662  delegates  '  V^w  Thkt  the  KepubUcan  party,  while  josdy 

present.     For  Governor,  Ezekiel  A.  Straw,  of  proud  of  it»  past  history,  is  not  unmindful  of  its 

Manchester,  was  nominated.      For  Railroad  duties  to  the  present,  or  of  its  obligations  to  the 

Commissioner,  Albert  S.  Twiohell,  of  Gorham,  future.    In  its  name,  therefore,  and  the  name  of  the 

•nroa  nrkm^nafa/l  peopie  01  New  Hampshire,  we  inscnbe  upon  our 

mL  V^ii      •         1  -.i.                   J     1  J  u     *v  banners,"Honesty,economy,  retrenchment,  and  re- 

The  following  platform  was  adopted  by  the  form— honesty  in  the  pubUc  service,  economy  in  the 

convention:  public  expenditures,  retrenchment  of  all  unneces- 

7>     r   J  mi.  A  i.v    T>  -  ui- »«  I-  -*.'ii        •*  wiry  offices,  and  reform,  moral,  sooial,  and  political, 

BeaoUftd,  That  the  Republican  party  is  still,  as  it  everywhere "                i           »           »         r       ^ 

ever  has  been,  the  party  of  freedom,  improvement,  j^i^ed,  That,  one  of  the  primaiy  objects  of  civil 

retrenchment,  and  reform,  that,  haviM  durmg  its  government  beiig  the  protection  ot  property,  the 

P'?  S^l"^  but  eventful  career  securocT  and  estab-  ^^alth  of  the  oouStry  shSuld  bear  its  f&l  proportion 

Iished  the  right  of  every  man  to  his  own  limbs  and  ^^  ^j^^  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  all  taxation 

sinews  and  earninjrs,  the  eauality  of  all  men  before  ^  ^^  just  must  be  equal 

the  law ;  the  inabiUty  of  a  State  to  enslave  any  por-  jft«Sfo«f   That  we  call  upon  Congress  to  abolish 

tion  of  Its  people,  and  the  duty  of  the  Union  to  ^y^^  frankilig  privilege,  give  the  people  the  cheapest 

guarantee  to  every  citizen  the  iull  enjoyment  of  his  practicable  poStage.mie  no  mor?  g^nts  of  the  pW 

liberty  and  rights  until  he  forfeits  them  by  onme  jj^  ^^^^  exSept^  ^ee  homesteads  to  actual  settlers, 

Its  mission  henoefor^  is  one  of  peaceful  but  actual  ^^^^^  ^^^  expenses  of  the  army  and  navy,  en- 

nrogress  to  protect  the  weak  and  humble  from  vio-  courage  every  department  of  honest  industry,  secure 

lence  and  oopression,  to  extend  the  boundaries  and  ^o  labor  everywhere  its  just  reward,  and  promote 

diflfuse  the  blessings  of  civilization,  to  promote  urn-  universal  education. 

versal  education  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl-  jietolved.  That  the  Democratic  partv,  in  the  eourse 

edge;  to  see  that  all  kws  are  faithfully  executed,  ^f  j^^  ^j^ef  and  accidental  control  of  Jur  State  gov- 

and  justice  impartially  administered,  to  stimulate  in-  emment,  by  its  wanton  expenditure  of  the  pubUc 

genu  ity  m  the  discovery  of  new  mventions  of  econ-  ^^^ey  and  consequent  incrowe  of  the  State  de^t,  by 

omizmg  labor  and  thus  enlarging  production,  the  i^g    ^^^  ^^  ^ffiSe  and  recklessly  partisan  legisla- 

only  real  source  of  individual  or  national  wealth,  to  ^^^^  ^    ^^  complete  subserviency  to  demag^es, 

encourage  agriculture  as  weU  as  manufactures,  mm-  and  the  appointment  of  incapable  and  inSflcient 

ing,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  thereby  brlngmg  nearer  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^as  shown  itself  to  be  signally  un- 

together  the  producers  of  food  and  fabrics,  and  fur-  ^^rthy  of  the  confidence  and  support  of  She  people, 

nishinir  both  with  a  home  market,  thus  exchanging  ^^^  ^^^^  particularly  the  course  of  the  leaders  of 

the  gains  of  industry  and  the  wages  ol  labor  by  re-  ^j^^t  party  in  attempting  to  gerrymander  senatorial 

ducmg  the  cost  of  transportaUon  and  diminishing  districts  knd  ward  line?,  th&  outraging  the  most 

the  expense  of  exchanges  between  farmers  and  citi-  g^^^^  ^ghts  of  the  people,  and  in  prolonging  the 

zens:   retrench  unnecessary   expenditures,  reduce  session  o?  the  LegialiJturS  for  weeks  ifler  the  pubHc 

taxation  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  the  business  was  completed,  for  no  other  purpose  than 

maintenance  of  the  national  credit,  abolish  all  un-  ^  g^^^e  the  offices  of  tie  Stste  for  itsVidfierents  by 

necessary  offices,  rebuke  venality  and  expose  and  ^  ^^^^  ^^  bribery,  fraud,  intimidation,  and  revolu- 

punish  corruption  and  robbery ;  to  wrest  Power  from  ^j       ^^s  merited  t\ie  rebike  and  shouli  receive  the 

the  hands  of  mere  politicians  by  trade  and  confide  it  con  Jemnation  of  every  honest  man  in  New  Hamp- 

to  those  most  worthy^  and  best  oualifled  to  wield  it,  gjjire 

by  electing  and  appointing  to  office  only  honest  and  jie^ohed,  That  President  Grant,  by  the  wisdom, 

faithful  men,  so  to  administer  every  department  of  prudence, '  skill,  honesty,  sagacity,  uid  abundant 

the  Government  with  the  most  rieid  economy  and  Juocess^th  wllioU  he  hi  acLinlstered  the  aifiurs 

the  strictest  fidelity,  that  its  burdens  may  bear  as  ^f  the  nation  as  its  executive  head,  has  ftiUy  justi- 

hghtly  and  Its  benefits  be  as  generally  diffused  as  ^^   t^e  confidence  reposed  in  his  integrity  and 

possible,  and  thus  make  a  happier  and  brighter  future  ability  as  a  statesman  by  the  Kepublican  ^rty,  and 

ibr  the  toiling  masses  and  contnbute  to  the  welfare,  richly  merits  a  renominition  anrf^ reflection  at  their 

enlufhtenmwit,  and  happiness  of  the  whole  people.  h^^ds,  and  we  confidently  propose  him  as  the  Re- 

A;^''^-''1f^\^^''*-*^®5°''?®^\?f*^\^"TL''5^.''*?"^  ^^li^^  standard-bearer  ii  t£e  presidential  cam- 

Admimstration  m  reducing  the  public  debt,  dimm-  pamn  of  18''2 

ishing  and  eaualizing  taxation,  administering  every  ,5,        ,   'J                ,    ,,         ^r      v  ia   ioko 

branch  of  public  affairs  with  economy  and  efficiency,  The  election  was  held  on  March  12,  1873. 

forming  and  improving  the  civil  service,  enforcing  The  entire  number  of  votes  polled  was  76,840, 

the  laws  without  fear  or  favor,  protecting  the  na-  which  is  735  less  than  in  1868.   Straw  (Bepub- 

friendly  relations  with  foreign  powers,  has  been  »6,586 ;  Cooper  (Labor  Reform),  540 ;  Black- 
such  as  to  command  the  approbation  of  the  great  mer  (Temperance),  478 ;  scattering,  16.  The 
miyority  of  the  American  people  and  justly  entitle  minority  of  the  Republican  candidate  over  the 
H  to  the  confidence  and  commendation  of  every  true  Democratic  was  2,086 ;  over  all  his  competitors 

X^/tTThat,  while  not  unwilling  to  let  the  dead  ^K®*^?^  ^'^^^  ,  ^°  *^®  Oonnoil,  there  were  4 

past  bury  its  dead,  we  cannot  forget,  and  the  Ameri-  Republicans  to  1  Democrat;  m  the  Senate,  8 

can  people  can  never  forget  that  to  the  so-called  Republicans  to  4  Democrats;  and  in  the  House 

Democratic  party  and  its  leaders.  South  and  North,  of  Representatives,  the  Republican  majority 

wo  owe  all  the  calamities  of  the  late  slaveholders'  ^^p  Kg 

rebellion  and  the  burden  of  debt  now  resting  upon  qi,  ^  L^,«v««-  ^^4^«^r.A  ♦rv  ^\.^  t^«,/v..  ti^^..^ 

the  industry  of  our  State  and  nation.  ^he  members  returned  to  the  Lower  House 

Betolved,  That  so  lon^  as  a  single  soldier,  disabled  were  366,  which  was  the  largest  number  ever 

in  the  war  for  the  Union,  remams  to  be  provided  elected  to  it  in  New  Hampshire.    There  were 

for;  so  long  as  one  dollar  of  the  National  debt  in-  five  vacancies,  a  full  House  consistinff  of  370 

Z'^l^mt^\fi}?:^r^^i^k  -ne-bc^.    The  large  incr«a««  in  the  nnmW 

flowers  the  graves  of  our  heroes  fallen  in  the  defence  returned  was  the  effect  of  a  law  enacted  at  the 

of  liberty  and  country— so  long  should  not  the  gov-  previous  session,  which  declared  that  **  every 
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voter  and  every  person  in  the  State,  who  is  a  limited  amount.  In  order  to  carry  this 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upward,  and  measure  into  execution,  commissioners  were 
who  is  liable  or  subjected  by  law  to  a  poll-tax,  appointed  to  examine  the  amounts  of  such  ex- 
should  be  considered  a  ratable  poll.'^  By  the  peuditures  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  con- 
working  of  this  law,  twenty  among  the  towns  cemed,  and  apportion  the  relative  sums  of  re- 
in the  State  returned  29  more  representatives  imbursement  among  them.  Having  concluded 
at  the  election  of  1872  than  they  had  done  in  their  investigation,  the  commissioners  awarded 
1871 ;  the  increase  in  their  numbers  ranging  the  said  local  reimbursements,  amounting  in 
between  one  and  six,  in  proportion  to  their  the  aggregate  to  $2,205,695.44;  for  which 
populations,  respectively.  sum  the  State,  on  the  Ist  of  Jaimary,  1872, 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  Republicans  met  in  issued  her  bonds  to  the  cities  and  towns. 

State  Convention  at  Concord,  for  the  purpose  The  financial  condition  of  New  Hampshire 

of  electing  delegates  to  the  General  Conven-  in  regard  to  the  public  revenue  and  expendi- 

tion,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of  ture  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  her  in- 

June.    The  meeting  was  fully  attended,  and  debtedness  on  the  1st  of  .June,  1872,  was  as 

the  deliberations  were  harmonious,  there  be-  follows : 

ing  unanimity  of  sentiment  among  the  mem-  Total  re^enne  of  the  state  for  the  year  end- 

bers  present.    Four  delegates  at  large  were    nJ!°^ May 8i,  1873, waa.............. $782,164  46 

1     X -^  ^®  ^^'^^^  expentes  of  the  State  for  the  eame 

^S?^  period,  incladtng  the  payment  of  interest 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  the  onUabilltieaof  one  year  eince,  were.....      804,495  75 

followmg,  which  were  adopted:  Snrplns  of  revenue ~$^6B870 

Beaohed.  That  in  General  UlysBes  8.  Grant  we  a  v  •  r  i.  x          x    ^  i.i--    ^  vx  •         ^  n 

recognize  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  general;  a  man  ^  bnef  statement  of  this  debt  is  fts  follows: 

patriotic  and  wise  in  ^eace  as  brave  and  skilfhl  in    Total  liabilities,  Jane  1, 18m $2,467,847  18 

war ;  a  man  who,  by  a  judicious  administration,  has  Beimbnreeinent  bonds  Issued,  January  1, 

gained  the  confidence  of  and  endeared  himself  to  the       ^872 8,806,695  44 

American  people ;  and,  as  expressive  of  the  sent!-  m  x^,                                                   *4  bm  ms  bt 

'^f'^^P^^^  ^publicans  of  ^Hampshire  indi-  i^BsiiwteiiiT^iV^;  jiiei;*i87i::  *^  ^,769  61 

cated  in  the  recent  election,  we  sincerely  desire  hiB 

ronomination  and  reflection.  Net $4,666,782  96 

Jieaohedy  That  while  we  ftdly  and  cordially  ao-  Old  liabilities  remaining,  June 

knowledge  the  great  merits  and  services  of  the  Hon.     ^  h  187S. t§«97^f2?  ?7 

Schuyler  Colfax  and  of  other  Kepnblioaa  statesmen    Kelmbursemcnt  bonds 8,205,696  44 

whose  names  have  been  presented  in  connection  Total                                 ^iJtSi  498 11 

with  the  vice-presidency,  we  cannot  refrain  from  AsseU  in' Treasury,' June' i, 

expressing  our  preference  for  the  Hon.  Henry  Wil-       1872 148,S08  85 

son,  an  early,  faithful,  and  untiring  champion  of  — ~ 

freedom  and  humanit^r,  and  a  statesman  of  signal    Liabilities  of  State,  June  1, 1872 4,188,184  96 

ability,  spotless  integrity,  and  unswerving  fidelity  -»  ,    .,       #  ^  v*                                      ~~Z7ZI"I^rZi 

to  Kepubiican  principles.  »     ^     J'     Reduction  of  debt $437,668  70 

The  Oonvention  then  adjourned.  The  levy  of  the  State  tax,  which  for  several 

The  Democratic  party  assembled  in  conven-  years  had  steadily  amounted  to  $600,000,  was 

tion  in  Jane,  and  chose  delegates  to  represent  reduced  for  1872  to  one-half  that  sum  by  legis- 

them  at  the  Baltimore  Convention  on  the  9th  lative  enactment.     The  current  expenditure 

of  July.  of  the  State  being  now  increased  by  $182,000, 

The  State  Legislature  met  on  the  5th  of  annual  interest  on  the  reimbursement  l)ond8 

June,  1872.    In  the  Senate,  Charles  H.  Camp-  — ^besides  that  State  bonds  to  the  amount  of 

bell,  of  Nashua,  was  chosen  President.     In  $350,000  will  mature  in  1878,  and  as  much 

the  House  of  Representatives  Asa  Fowler,  of  more  in    1874 — the  Governor  recommended 

Concord,  was  elected  Speaker.  that,  in  order  to  meet  these  additional  yearly 

The  election  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  payments,  the  levy  of  the  State  tax  for  1873 
other  public  officers,  by  the  Legislature,  took  should  be  raised  to  the  former  amount  of 
place  on  the  18th  of  June,  with  the  following  $600,000,  and  to  continue  for  some  time,  to  be 
result :  For  Secretary  of  State,  Beiyamin  F.  then  proportionally  reduced  as  the  affairs  of 
Prescott,  of  Concord,  was  dected;  for  State  the  State  would  permit,  saying:  ^^With  such 
Treasurer,  Solon  A.  Carter,  of  Eeene,  was  a  tax  continued  during  the  next  five  years,  to- 
elected  ;  Owen  C.  Moore,  of  Nashua,  was  gether  with  the  other  revenues  of  the  State, 
elected  State  Printer ;  and  Charles  F.  Mont-  and  the  aid  of  such  temporary  loans  as  can  al- 
gomery,  of  Stratford,  Conunissary-GeneriJ.  ways  be  readily  obtained,  we  should  be  able 

The  public  debt  of  New  Hampshire  was  re-  to  redeem  the  bonds  of  the  Stat^  as  they  ma- 

duced  by  $427,656.70  during  the  fiscal  year  ture,  pay  the  interest  on  our  debt,  and  meet 

ending  May  81,  1872,  and  also  increased  by  the  current  expenses  of  the  State ;  after  which 

more    than    $2,000,000 ;     although   this   in-  time  the  same  could  be  done  with  a  tax  of 

crease  does  not  represent  a  new  debt,  but  only  $450,000  per  annum,  or  less."    An  act  was 

the  assumption  by  the  whole  community  of  a  passed  at  this  session,  providing  that  the  State 

portion  of  the  debts  which  the  single  cities  tax  for  1878  should  be  assessed  and  collected 

and  towns  had  respectively  contracted  for  war  to  the  amount  of  $600,000. 

expenditures,  and  which  recent  legislative  en-  The  valuation  of  the  State  has  largely  in- 

actment  authorized  the  State  to  reimburse  to  creased  within   four  years,  although   made 
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'^ander  a  system  of  local  valnation  well  under-  a   vote   at  a   legal  meeting."     Of  all   the 

stood  to  grossly  underrate  the  value  of  prop-  towns   in  the  State,  Milford  alone   availed 

erty."  herself  of  the  power  given  hy  the  act ;  and 

The  Legislature  passed  two  acts,  hoth  ap-  the  chairman  of  her  Board  of  Education  states 

proved  July  4,  1872,  one  of  which  relates  *'  to  that  "  the  working  of  the  new  system  since 

the  appraisal  of  taxable  property,"  and  amends  its  adoption  in  March,  1871,  has  been  more 

general  statutes  by  inserting  in  it  a  few  words  satisfactory  than  was  anticipated."    The  Sn- 

which  ergoin  the  public  appraisers  so  to  value  perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  his  last 

property  for  taxation  *^  as  they  would  appraise  report,  recommends  a  trial  of  the  same  plan 

the  same  in  payment  of  a  just  debt  from  a  sol-  in  the  towns  generally, 

vent  debtor."    The  other  act  is  *Ho  establish  The  State  Normal  School,  which  has  been 

a  new  proportion  for  the  assessment  of  public  recently  established  to  qualify  teachers  for  the 

taxes,"  and  sets  down  the  speciiic  sum  of  *^the  common  schools,- seems  to  have  fully  realized 

proportion  of  every  thousand  dollars  of  public  the  object  intended  in  its  institution,  as  ap- 

taxes  hereafter  to  be  raised,  which  each  town  pears  from  the  following  statement:  *^ Daring 

and  place  shall  pay ; "  the  Ibt  of  these  towns  the  opening  short  term  of  eight  weeks,  in  the 

and  places  in  every  county  of  the  State,  and  spring  of  -1871,  more  than  80  normal  pupils 

the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  of  them,  being  in-  were  present.    The  fall  session  numbered  130 

serted  in  the  act.    It  ordains  also  that  ^^  this  pupils,  six  of  whom  graduated.     During  the 

same  shall  be  the  proportion  of  assessment  of  winter  70  of  these  were  employed  in  teaching, 

all  public  taxes,  until  a  new  proportion  shall  mostly  in  the  schools  of  New  Hampshire,  and 

be  made  and  established."  60  returned  to  the  Normal  School.    The  pres* 

Two  banks  of  discount  still  remain  in  New  ent  spring  session  numbers  182  normal  pupils, 

Hampshire  doing  business  under  a  charter  of  and  has  been  a  very  successful  term.    Two 

the  State.    One  of  them  had  its  charter  re-  model  schools,  the  Primary  and  Intermediate, 

newed  last  year  by  act  of  the  Legislature    The  are  connected,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Normal 

capital  of  this  one  is  $50,000.  Department." 

There  are,  in  New  Hampshire,  54  savings-  The  State  Reform  School  for  the  correction 

banks,  with  deposits  amounting  in  the  aggre-  and  education  of  wayward  boys  was  as  pru- 

gate  to  $24,700,744.47,  and  an  accumulated  dently  and  successfully  managed  last  year  as 

surplus  of  $1,038,624.01 ;  so  that  their  total  it  had  been  before.    Its  financial  condition 

assets  belonging  to  depositors  are  $29,789,-  was  more  prosperous  than  in  the  previous 

868.48.    Two  of  these  banks  went  into  oper-  year,  as,  with  about  the  same  number  of  in- 

ation  last  year.    The  number  of  depositors  re-  mates,  the  current  expenses  of  the  establish- 

turned  is  86,290^,  embracing  more  than  one-  ment  were  less,  and  the  earnings  of  the  boys 

fourth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  State,  by  their  labor  considerably  larger. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  depositors,  as  The  affairs  of  the  State-prison  appear  to 

compared  with  the  previous  year,  was  9,818,  have  been  in  a  satisfactory  condition.     ''Its 

or  12^  per  cent.,  and  in  the  amount  of  deposits  business  management  for  the  past  year  has 

it  was  $3,228,623.47,  or  15  per  cent.  resulted  in  a  profit  to  ^e  State  of  more  than 

The  education  of  youth  appears  to  be  care-  $5,000,  and  the  books  of  the  treasurer  show  a 

fully  and  successfully  attended  to   in   New  balance,  in  favor  of  the  prison,  of  more  than 

Hampshire.    The  number  of  public  schools  in  $12,000  cash  in  hand." 

the  State,  of  pupils  attending  them,  and  the  ^   The  Asylum  for  the  Insane  was  established 

cost  of  their  working  during  the  last  year,  are  in  1842.    The  report  of  the  Superintendent 

exhibited  in  the  following  summary  statement :  shows  that ''  on  the  1st  day  of  May  last  there 

Whole  number  of  Bchool-diBtrlctfl t,3»4  were  225  persons  under  treatment  in  the  in- 

Whoienaraberof  ichooiB 8,458  stitution — 114  males  and  111  females.    During 

WhS^nnmb°er  orbiysV.V:::::::::^                    m^  t^®  year  102  have  been  discharged,  and  21 

Whole  namber  of  girls 84,784  have  died.    Of  these,  55  were  fully  restored, 

^^^  '.$^°SSri>etw;;<;i-f6ir-.ndton,l             *'*"  ^  PO^H^^^  '^^l'^^^  iff  l^    '"'*  '"PT^ 

teen  years  of  asra  not  attending  any  school              4,003  There  have  been,  in  all,  8,091  persons  at  the 

Wholenumberofmale  teachers        .....                  685  institution   since  its   Start     Of  these,    1,261 

Whote'Snmb^?  rfeSr'teiche™:^.^."^         ^Mi  ^ave  been  restored  to  reason ;  and  6^others, 

Average  wages  per  month,  Indading  board           $d4  88  without  being  fhlly  restored,  have  SO  far  im- 

^■Si^'^^^f:^':^^!^^.'^^.'":'.  $imm  CO  P™7td  "  t?  be  tolerable  members  of  general 

Amonnt  of  money  raised  by  town  taxes  for  society,  and,   as  such,   gone  to  their   homes. 

support  of  schools.... $68,888  78  The  whole  number  of  patients  supported  by 

Amonnt  raised  beyond  what  the  law  re-  *rx-r«-   «««.  ^«-4.  «*  i«-*  Jl an  n 

qnires $48,466  98  towns,  any  part  of  last  year,  was  65." 

Bntire  amonnt  appropriated  for  support  of  Manufacturing   establishments   have   been 

Aw^riiuinstoreiihwhoW;.::::::::;:   *^'w2  considerably  incre^ed  in  vmous^^ 

the  State,  and  the  towns  and  villages  m  their 

The  operation  of  the  existing  law  concern-  neighborhood  have  thereby  sensibly  increased 

ing  school-districts  was  modified  by  an  act  of  in  wealth  and  prosperity. 

the^  Legislature  at  the  session  of  1870,  '*  en-  The  railways  were  largely  extended  during 

abling  towns  to  abolish  school-districts  by  the  year,  and  new  lines  opened  to  the  nae  of 
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important  sections,  which  had  before  been  With  a  view  to  ascertain  her  natural  re- 
deprived  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  sources  hj  water  also,  a  joint  resolution  has 
them.  The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  now  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  authoriz- 
within  New  Hampshire,  at  the  be^nning  of  ing  ^^  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners 
1872,  was  799.82,  built  at  a  cost  of  $25,750,-  to  make  a  hydrographical  survey  of  the  State." 
817.  Among  the  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature 
Among  the  great  interests  of  the  State  the  was  one  in  behalf  of  women,  allowing  them 
agricultural  seems  to  have  made  remarkable  to  hold  school-offices ;  and  a  more  important 
progress  since  1860,  as  appears  from  the  fol-  one  which  provides  ^'that  a  widow  whose 
lowing  comparative  statistics:  ^^In  I860,  the  husband  dies  intestate,  leaving  or  not  leaving 
census  gave  the  valuation  of  farms  in  New  lineal  descendants,  by  waiving  her  right  of 
Hampshire  at  $69,689,761 ;  farming-imple-  dower  and  homestead,  or  releasing  her  dis- 
ments,  $2,682,412;  and  live  farm-stock,  $9,-  tributive  share,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
882,164:  making  the  total  amount  of  capital  in-  instead  thereof  one-third  of  all  the  estate  re- 
vested in  forming,  $82,204,837.  The  produo-  maining  after  the  payment  of  the  debts  and 
tions  from  these  farms  for  the  year  1860  amount-  the  expenses  of  the  administration,  if  no  pro- 
ed  to  over  $19,000,000,  and  the  expense  of  labor  vision  is  made  for  her  by  the  will  of  the  de- 
and  taxes  about  $15,000,000,  being  a  net  income  ceased,  or  if  she  shall  waive  such  provision, 
of  over  $4,000,000,  or  over  5  per  cent,  on  the  If  settlement  has  been  made  upon  the  wife 
entire  capital  invested  in  farming.  This  does  before  marriage,  this  act  shall  not  be  in  force.'* 
not  include  productions  of  gardens  or  poultry.  The  Democrats  and  Liberal  Bepublicans  of 
which  would  amount  to  several  hundred  thou-  New  Hampshire,  in  pursuance  of  arrangements 
sand  dollars,  or  nearly  one  per  cent.  By  the  previously  made,  assembled  separately  at  Oon- 
ninth  census,  taken  in  1870,  the  farms  had  in-  cord  on  the  11th  of  September,  1872.  The 
creased  in  value  to  over  $80,500,000 ;  farming-  following  resolution  was  proposed  to  the  Dem- 
implements  to  $8,459,000 ;  and  live-stock  to  ocratic  Convention,  and  unanimously  adopted : 
over  $13,721,000;  making  the  whole  capital  BesoUted^  That  this  convention  approves  the  plat- 
invested  in  farming  over  $97,771,000,  a  gam  in  form  of  principles  adopted  by  the  Cincinnati  and 
ten  years  of  over  $16,500,000,  or  19  per  Baltimore  Conventions,  and  jpledgeB  its  hearty  sup- 
^anf  />«  ««Ao*i«r  4-aT/^  T^A« /.iT«4>  t^ai.  irtrtnm  Tk^.  P^it  to  thc  uommees  of  Said  Convention— Horace 
cent.,  ornearly  two  per  cent  per  annum.  Ihe  Greeley  and  B.  Grata  Brown-for  President  and 
productions  amounted,  for  the  year  1870,  to  Vioe-President. 

over  $22,475,000,  and  labor  and  taxes  to  about  m-     t  •!.      i    r*      w                  xi.  •        _^ 

$17,000,000,  leaving  a  net  income  of  over  .^^  /'}^^r^^  ^f^          ^^   **^®^^  P^' 

$5,000,000,  or  5i  per  cent,  on  the  capital  in-  adopted  the  following  platform : 

vested  in  farming.    Add  the  increase  of  two  We,  Liberal  Sepublicans  of  New  Hampshire,  in 

per  cent,  per  annum,  in  the  value  of  farms  for  ™*"  convention  assembled,  satisfied  that  the  Ke- 

♦!.«.  «««♦  ♦««  w^».^   J^A  n-  «»«i^»«4-k»  :«^^w,^  ^4f  publican  party,  as  now  orgamzod  and  controlled  in 

the  past  ten  years,  and  it  makes  the  income  of  J„  gtate;i»  not  the  party  of  the  people,  but  instead 

if  P^r  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  mvestea  an  instnunent  in  the  hands  of  omoe-nolderB  and  po- 

in  agriculture."  litioal  adventurers,  whose  selfish  ends  are  accom- 

The  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Agri-  plished  by  base  means,  and  the  best  interests  of  the 

culture,  created  by  an  act  of  the  session  of  coimtry  are  sacrificed  to  the  personal  profit  and  greed 

lo^T/T  Z  ^*^*'*7''*   "^  **"  f*'"  ^*  "^^  o^iyu.  V*  of  the  worst  men;  and  having  fliU  confidence  that 

3870,  nas  met  the  unanimous  approbation  or  ^te  time  has  arrived  when  true  patriotism  demands 

the  farmers,  and  very  beneficial  results  are  an-  an  effort  for  permanent  and  honorable  reconciliation 

ticipated  from  its  operations.    This  body  con-  between  patriotic  men  of  all  sections  and  of  all  par- 

sists  often  members,  one  from  each  county  ties,  to  the  end  that  we  may  restore  the  Government 

in  the  State.    They  hold  their  meetings  a^  JfflnTpuS&Trfrd^S^^^^^^ 

dinerent  places  in  turn,  thus  commg  into  close  i.  We  accept  the  platform  adopted  at  Cincinnati 

contact  with  the  farmers  residing  in  various  as  embodying  the  true  political  tneories  applicable 

sections,  and  disseminating  among  them  the  to  the  present  condition  of  the  country;  and,believ- 

infnrm Atinn  of  th a  hftaf  TnAthni^n  nf  AirriATiltnrA.  '^^  ^*t  their  honest  administration  can  only  be  had 

i^-?Tr  !1                       metnoas  ot  agriouwure,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^      ^^  heartily  indorse  the 

and  of  measures  necessary  to  render  it  profit-  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley  and  B.  Grata  Brown 

able.    The  members  of  the  Board  receive  no  for  President  and  Vice-Preaident ;  and  we  hereby 

compensation  for  their  services,  but  only  the  pledge  them  the  hearty  support  of  the  Liberal  Be- 

reimbursement  of  their  expenses,  which  seem  publicans  of  New  Hampshiro.        **,    t-v     it^ 

♦/^  Ka  {n/>/v««a;/iA«.AKi/%    ^^    5t.  4^t>  J  ^<.ca  yv^  ^,«a  2.  Wc  rccogmze  lu  the  positiou  of  the  Liberal  Dc- 

to  be  inconsiderable,  as,  in  the  case  of  one  ^ocraoy  a  consistent  an\l  honorable  endeavor  to 

among  tnem,  tney  amounted  to  $21  tor  eign-  cement  fraternal  relations  among  all  citizens  who 

teen  months.    Its  Secretary  receives  $400  a  desire  reform  in  civil  service,  economy  in  publio 

year,  which  sum  the  Governor  and  Council  affwrs,  a  recognition  of  thepust  rights  ot  the  people, 

might,  in  their  discretion,  increase  to  $1,200.  *^^  *  ^^"^i?^  sound  princrples  of  government,  and 

Ti,^  -,««!,  ^4?  4.i>^r«^J^t?«:  1^1  a™,nT.4!'  xt^L  ^e  pledge  them  our  full  codperation  on  these  bases 

The  work  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  New  to  secure  these  vital  and  essential  results. 

Hampshire,  which  was  authorized  by  legisla-  8.  Publio  ofiidals  should  be  the  servants  of  the 

tive  enactment  in  1868,  for  the  purpose  of  as-  people,  not  the  tools  of  party ;  and  we  denounce  all 

certaininff  and  defining  the  resources  of  the  interference  of  offlce-hpidere.  State  and  Federal,  in 

State,  hal  been  steadUy  pursued,  and  its  re-  our  elections,  the  use  of  mony,^^ 

il    1    X    "    "  DTOttuuj   puiouvu,  ouu  iKo  x«7  aflTencies  to  control  votes,  and  the  whole  system  un- 

eults  last  year  seem  to  be  of  unusual  impor-  ^y  which  fealty  to  party  is  made  the  test  of  political 

tance  toward  determining  geological  facts.  orthodoxy. 
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4.  We  reco^ize  the  gentlemen  this  day  nominated  The  whole  nnmber  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
"by  the  Liberal  Democracy  and  the  Liberal  Bepubli-  odicals  was  51,  having  an  aggregate  circnlation 
cans  of  New  HMnpehire  for  electors,^  eveiy  way  ^  178,919,  and  issuing  annually  7,237,588  cop- 
worthy  of  confidence,  and  we  will  give  them  our  .  ^'^^^^  *  laotMu^j  twuiunuj  f,^vf,<^^^  w|j^ 
hearty  support  at  the  polls  in  November  next.  les.    There  were  7  daily,  with  a  circulation  of 

6,100;  87  weekly,  circulation  76,819;  1  semi- 

The  total  vote  for  President,  in  November,  monthly,  circulation  25,000 ;  6  monthly,  circu- 

was  68,692,  of  which  General  Grant  received  lation  67,000. 

87,168,  and  Mr.  Greeley  31,424.     The  total  There  were  1,526  libraries,  having  704,269 

vote  in  1868  was  69,415.    The  O'Oonor  ticket,  volumes.  Of  these,  856,  with  379,876  volumes, 

in  1872,  received  100  votes,  and  the  Temper-  were  private,  and  670,  with  324,393  volumes, 

ance  ticket  200  votes.  were  other  than  private,  including  29  circulat- 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  total  ing  libraries,  with  47,217  volumes, 

population  (260,426)  ten  years  old  and  over.  The  total  number  of  religious  organizations 

there  were  engaged  in  all  classes  of  occupa-  was  633,  having  624  edifices,  with  210,090  sit- 

tlons,  120,168  persons,  of  whom  96,083  were  tings,  and  property  valued  at  $3,303,780.     The 

males  and  24,185  females.    There  were  en-  leading  denominations  were : 

gaged  in  agriculture,  46,578,  including  46,562     pENOMiNATioya. or-nh»ia«. ^^i^ — 

males  and  11  females ;  in  professional  and  per-    DENOMiNATioyB. <>^'^"' ^*"^ 

sonal  services,  18,528,  including  8,821  males    baptist 184  6i,w 

and  9,707  females;  in  trade  and  transporta-  coSgwStiiiii  !".'.*::;.":!         169              e^Si 

tion,  8,514,  including  8,126  males  and  388  fe-    Episcopal 21  7,476 

males;  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and    gSondidveotiit *a  ^S 

mining   industries,  46,553,  including    82,524    unitarian *.*.'.*.". V.V.*  23  7,S30 

males  and  14,029  females.  Universaiist 84 8>8i> 

The  State  contained  2,884^87  acres  of  im-  ^he  condition  of  pauperism  and  crime  is 

proved  land,  1,047,090  of  woodland,  and  224,-  ^^^^^  ^    ^^^  following  statistics: 

417  of  other  unimproved  land.     The  cash    ^otai  population ais^aoo 

value  of  farms  was  ^80,589,818;  of  tarmmg-  Nnmber  of  pemons  receiving  support  during  the 

implements  and  machinery,  $3,459, 943 ;  total       year  ending  Jnne  1, 1870. ^^^^ 

amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  includ-  ?rtii^iaTbS^'^??£iii,p^rt^^                     •^tiS 

ing  value  of  board,  $2,319,164;  total  (esti-         Native T?:...... 1,754 

mated)  value  of  all  farm-productions,  including         S\o^' **^ 

betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  $22,473,-  Foreign .*!!.*!!.'.'.'!.*.'.*!.'.* !!.*.'.*!*.'.*.'.*.".'!.'.'.*.' .*.","       ara 

547:  orchard-products,  $743,652;  produce  of  Number  ofpersonsconTicteddnring  the  year...          18» 

market- gardens,  $110,997;    forest -products,  '^^1iiuv^!^^'!'.f.'!?^^!^.^'!!^°?^^^^                  S 

$1,743,944;    value    of    home    manufactures.         White 19» 

$234,062;  value  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold         SP'JJSi J 

for  slaughter,  $3,720,248;    of  all  live-stock,  ^ 

$15,246,546.  There  were  39,095  horses,  37  NEW  JERSEY.  The  Legislature,  which 
mules  and  asses,  90,583  milch-cows,  40,513  was  strongly  Republican  in  both  branches,  was 
working-oxen,  91,705  other  cattle,  248,760  in  session  from  January  7th  to  April  4th,  with- 
sheep,  and  33,127  swine.  The  chief  produc-  out'  passing  any  important  measures  of  public 
tions  were :  189,222  bushels  of  spring,  and  interest,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  A  meas- 
4,899  of  winter,  wheat,  47,420  of  rye,  1,277,-  ure,  exciting  much  local  attention,  was  the  local 
768  of  Indiau-com,  1,146,451  of  oats,  105,822  option  law,  which  provided  for  elections  every 
of  barley,  100,034  of  buckwheat,  155,834  year  in  every  town,  city,  borough,  and  town- 
pounds  of  tobacco,  1,129,442  of  wool,  68,375  ship,  in  the  State,  at  which  it  should  be  de- 
bushels  of  peas  and  beans,  4,515,419  of  Irish,  termined  by  popular  vote  whether  licenses 
and  160  of  sweet,  potatoes;  2,446  gallons  of  should  be  granted  to  sell  certain  liquors  in  the 
wine,  5,965,080  pounds  of  butter,  849,118  of  town,  etc.;  and,  in  case  such  license  should  not 
cheese,  2,352,884  gallons  of  milk  sold,  612,648  be  granted  it  was  made  unlawfril  to  sell  such 
tons  of  hay,  99,469  pounds  of  hops,  1,800,704  liquors,  and  any  person  so  offending  was  made 
of  maple-sugar,  16,884  gallons  of  maple  mo-  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  a  fine  of 
lasses,  56,944  pounds  of  honey,  and  2,668  of  from  $50  to  $100  for  the  first  and  not  less  than 
wax.  $100  for  any  subsequent  offence.   This  measure 

The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab-  was  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the  At- 

lishments  was  3,342,  using  280  steam-engines  torney-General  of  the  State,  and  failed  to  be- 

of  8,787  horse-power,  and  2,312  water-wheels  come  a  law.    Bills  were  passed  consolidating 

of  68,291  horse-power,  and  employing  40,783  the  several  railroads  leased  to  the  Pennsyl- 

hands,  of  whom  25,829  were  males  above  six-  vania  Central  Railroad  Company  (9M  AionrAL 

teon,  12,775  females  above  fifteen,  and  2,179  CTCLOPiSDiA,  1871),  and  reducing  the  number 

youth.  of  directors  to  thirteen,  and  giving  the  State 

The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  was  one  instead  of  two  directors ;  also  consolidat- 

$36,023,743 ;    wages   paid  during   the   year,  ing  the  branch  lines,  ferries,  turnpikes,  etc., 

$13,823,091 ;    value    of  materials   consumed^  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad 

$44,577,967;  of  products,  $71,038,249.  Company  in  New  Jersey,  into  a  subordinate 
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corporation,  with    $5,000,000    capital   stock.  10.  We  acknowledge  our  gratitudo  and  deep  obli- 

A  supplement  was  added  to  the  law  for  the  f^'^^^  *?  ^«  aoldiera  and  saUors  of  the  republic, 

-^^^^S^^i^r*    ^fi  k*;ka»v   ^aoQA^i   4-1, A  r^«.o/kA/i;n/.  "^ho  on  land  and  aea  fought  the  nation's  battles 

prevention  of  bribery  passed  the  preceding  ^^:^^  ^he  armed  hosts  o/the  South ;  as  they  have 

year,  extending  its  provisions  to  the  election  proved  their  devotion  and  fealty  in  the  past  when 

of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  the  life  of  our  country  was  in  danger,  and  as  com- 

of  the  United  States.  binations  are  forming  which  may  jeopardize  the 

By  the  Federal  census  of  1870,  New  Jersey  «r^*  ^^f^^f"  «'  the  war,  we  call  upon  themagain  to 

i«  ^»^fi^  *r^  »A«««  «.»,.^<i^,«^«^«^   ;«  r«.^«  give  us  their  powerful  aid  and  support  mmaintainmg 

18  entitled  to  seven  representatives  m  Con-  S^p  republiciSi  principles  and  the  priceless  legacie? 

gress,  instead  of  five,  as  formerly ;  it  became,  of  the  war  against  all  and  every  combination  what- 

therefore,  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  re^  soever, 

apportion  the  districts.  ^1-  ^®  ^°^7  indorse  the  Administration  of  Presi- 

There  seems  to  have  been  unusual  interest  ?®°*  ^J^\f  ^'^^^  ^^^•t''^  *5**  ^H  *u^*  ^^  ^'^^^""^ 

xjjviw  Y  2ir  »^  ""*^^'^"  **""*" ~  ***u«tw»u  interests  of  our  country  demand  the  renomination 

manifested  throughout  the  State  dunng  the  and  election  of  General  Grant  as  President,  and 
summer  in  national  politics,  owing  to  the  Schuyler  Colfax  as  Vice-President, 
novel  attitude  of  the  national  political  parties.  i_  t% 
No  less  than  seven  State  Conventions  were  ^?,  *^?  26th  of  June  the  Democracy  as- 
held,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  em-  sembled  m  convention  at  Trenton,  aud,  havmg 
bodying  the  various  phases  of  political  senti-  elected  delegates  to  the  National  Democratic 
ment  throughout  the  State,  both  before  and  Convention  in  Baltimore,  expressed  the  senti- 
after  the  action  of  the  national  conventions,  i^ents  of  their  party  in  the  following  resolu- 
The  Republican  Convention,  called  to  choose  ^^^^^  • 

delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  National  Conven-  Whtreaty  During  the  neater  portion  of  the  time 
tion,  assembled  at  Trenton  May  28d,  and  «ncetheprgamzation  of  the  States  of  the  Union  the 
«^jni+.^  ♦i*^  4Vvii^«*«»»  -«-«i«4.;^«« .  Democratic  party  has  administered  the  affairs  and 
adopted  the  following  resolutions :  declared  the  policy  of  the  national  Government  under 
The  Republicans  of  New  Jersey,  in  State  Conven-  its  administration,  constitutional  liberty  prevailed 
tion  assembled,  at  Trenton,  Mav  28, 1872,  make  the  throuffhout  the  country,  individual  ricrhts  were  pro- 
following  declaration  of  principles :  tected  and  prosperity  characterized  aU  our  material 

1.  We  reooffnize  the  ^reat  principles  laid  down  in  interests,  to  restore  the  Government  to  its  former 
the  immortal  Declaration  or  Independence  as  the  condition  under  Democratic  rule,  and  particularly  to 
true  foundation  of  democratic  government,  and  we  reestablish  a  sound  financial  policy,  tne  paramount 
hail  with  gladness  every  sincere  effort  toward  mak-  importance  of  personal  liberty,  and  the  deoentraliza- 
ing  these  principles  a  living  reality  on  every  inch  of  tion  of  power,  is  the  first  duty  of  every  citizen : 
American  soil.  therefore, 

2.  The  wisdom  of  the  passage  of  the  thirteenth,  £etolv€dj  That  the  true  interests  of  our  country  re- 
fourteenthj  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Consti-  quire  the  establishment  of  the  principles,  the  policy, 
tution  having  been  fully  demonstrated  by  their  op-  and  the  administrative  experiences  of  Uie  Democrat- 
eratioiK  we  are  opposea  to  any  repeal  or  modification  io  partv. 

thereof  lU^oUed^  That  we  cordially  invite  the  codperation 

8.  We  favor  the  removal  of  the  disqualifications  of  all  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  are  opposea  to  the 

and  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  late  rebels  in  the  pernicious  principles  and  conduct  of  affairs  of  the 

same  measure  as  their  spirit  of  loyalty  will  direct,  present  Administration,  and  who  are  in  favor  of  the 

and  aa  may  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  loyal  decentralization  of  the  Government,  the  remission 

people,  and  we  approve  the  recent  action  of  Con-  of  local  self-government  to  the  Feveral  States,  the 

gress  in  the  passage  of  the  amnesty  bill  as  a  wise  relief  iVom  ezisting  taxation  by  restricting  the  ex- 

Btep  in  that  direction.  penses  of  the  collection  and  the  enormous  expendi- 

4.  We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  such  a  reformation  tures  of  the  Government,  the  inviolability  of  the  per- 
in  the  civil  service  that  good  character  and  ability  sonal  freedom  and  a  return  to  those  principles  of 
aball  be  the  chief  recommendations  to  ofiice,  and  government  which  distinguished  the  Administrations 
not  political  service  rendered  or  to  be  rendered :  of  JeffSerson,  Madison,  and  Jackson. 

therefore,  we  cordially  indorse  the  appointment  ana  Setolved^  That  local  self-government  is  a  right  in- 

labors  of  the  Civil  Service   Commission,  and  the  herent  in  the  people,  and  esseiitial  to  liberty ;  that 

messafres  of  President  Grant  thereon.  in  creating  a  central  government,  with  grand  powers 

5.  We  desire  the  early  and  total  repeal  of  the  in-  for  general  purposes,  the  people  did  not  surrender 
come-tax  and  franking  privilege.  their  right,  but  reserved  to  themselves  the  control 

6.  While  remembering  we  have  a  large  national  of  their  nome  affairs ;  that  any  attempt  on  the  part 
debt  which  must  be  paid,  with  accruing  interest,  we  of  Congress  to  interfere,  under  any  pretext,  with  a 
nevertheless  desire  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  full  and  free  exercise  or  this  right,  is  a  usurpation 
should  be  removed  from  the  people  as  rapidly  as  the  which  the  people  ouffht  not  to  tolerate,  because  its 
national  faith  will  permit.  toleration  leads  to  tne  destruction  of  the  penonal 

7.  We  take  especial  pride  in  commending  the  liberties  and  municipal  privileges  of  the  citizen,  and 
economy  of  the  national  Administration  in  all  its  the  abandonment  or  all  tuat  rendcre  f^ee  government 
branches,  and  with  gratification  we  point  to  the  fact  valuable. 

that  since  the  inauguration  of  President  Grant  the  Setolved.  That  so  far  as  the  Cincinnati  platform 

national  debt  has  been  reduced  $828,000,000.  agrees  witn  the  above  principles  set  forth  it  meets 

8.  We  are  in  favor  of  sudi  legislation  as  will  se-  our  approval. 

cure  to  all  men  equal  and  exact  justice  under  the  Bewived^  That  we  do  authorize  and  instruct  our 

laws,without  reganl  to  color,  creed,  or  race.  State  Executive  Committee  to  unite  and  cooperate 

9.  We  eamestiy  invite  all  those  who  for  any  cause  with  any  other  committee  or  organization  in  this 
are  temporarily  alienated,  and  yet  believe  in  repub-  State  opposed  to  the  present  national  Administration, 
lican  doctrines,  to  unite  in  mutual  concessions  with  Jieaotved^  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  abide  by 
UB  in  preserving  intact  the  ever^living  principles  of  and  support  the  nominees  of  the  Democratic  Nation- 
that  great  party  that  saved  the  nation,  crusned  re-  al  Convention. 

bellion,  freed  tne  slaves,  enfranchised  tne  bondmen,  Tk  •       j.     a-l          ^         a.*         \.                       i 

and  biiught  peace  and  prosperity  out  of  rebellion  .   -Prior  to  these  conventions,  however,  early 

and  discord.  in  April  a  State  Convention  of  colored  voters 
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was  held  in  Trenton,  and  resolutions  passed,  en  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  respect /or  and  the 

thanking  President  Grant  for  his  economical  ^^°^^?^  authority  ot  legal  and  moral  obligations : 

policy  and  his  devotion  to  the  colored  people,  ^°;J^  rphat  in  Horace  Greeley  and  B.  Grnta 

and  pledging  him  their  support  for  the  presi-  Brown,  our  national  standard-bearers,  we  recognize 

dency.    After  the  renomination  of  President  true  and  unflinching  patriots,  who,  if  elected,  will 

Grant,  the  Republicans  again  assembled  in  administer  the  Government  upon  strictly  constitu- 

convention,  to  choose  presidential  electors,  and  ^t^^ljtlii-^TTJT^J^^                           ^J 

J,      .    ,    ^   ,  i.             i«  n just  linutations  Of  power  imposed  upon  all  officers  of 

adopted  resolutions  as  follows :  the  Government,  and  the  reserv^  rights  of  the 

Jietolvedy  That  the  Bepublioan  party  of  New  Jer-  States  in  the  control  of  their  internal  aflfiurs  ;  who 

sey,  in  convention  assembled,  do  hereby  declare  will  maintain  the  proprieties  and  dignity  of  the  ex- 

anew  their  adherence  to  the  principles  of  republican-  alted  positions  which  thev  occupy;  preserve  the 

ism,  as  so  often  proclaimed  in  former  conventions,  honor  and  influence  of  the  nation  at  home  and 

and  acted  out  wherever  power  has  been  intrusted  to  abroad ;  and  secure  the  rights  and  privileffes  of  each 

us  by  Uie  people — in  the  General  or  State  govern-  individual  citizen,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 

ments :  equal  rights  for  aU  men  before  the  law  and  nation. 

at  the  ballot-box ;  a  thorough  and  economical  admin-  Besolved^  By  the  Democracy  of  New  Jersey,  in  con- 

istration  of  public  affairs ;  the  intrusting  of  places  of  vention  assembled,  that  the  salvation  and  perpetuity 

honor  or  power  only  to  worthy  men ;  and  the  prompt  of  our  fi^e  institutions,  in  which  are  involved  all  oiiir 

removal  of  those  who  have  proved  themselves  un-  dearest  interests  as  American  citizens,  demand  a 

worthy ;   and   we   cordially  indorse   the   platform  change  of  the  administration  of  the  Government, 

adopted  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention  in  June  last,  and  we  call  upon  all  patriotic  citizens  to  unite  with 

and  commend  the  same  to  our  fellow-citizens  of  New  us  in  a  sincere,  unselflsh,  and  non-partisan  effort  to 

Jersey  for  their  support.  effect  it. 

Besolved,  That  the  best  interests  of  New  Jersey  Besolved,  That  the  oj^n  and  shamelesa  use  of 

demand  the  continuance  in  power  of  the  present  Ad-  money  to  control  conventions  and  elections,  of  which 

ministration,  under  which  all  our  material  interests  the  General  Government  and  local  candidates  in  its 

have  prospered  bevond  all  precedent,  and  of  a  Con-  interest  afford  numerous  instances,  is  an  alarming 

gress  that  will  be  In  harmony  with  that  Administra-  and  growing  evil  of  the  times,  tending  to  the  utter 

tion,  and  will  carry  out  its  policy  of  peace  at  home  and  extinction  of  all  principle  of  political  morality  among 

abroad:     "           '      *             "    -.v    ,         _.j.i_-  ^.i            i.       j        l^__v          ^__^-_-.     .  ^  .     ., 

removal 

vice  during  the  last  forty  years. 

JSesohed,  That  the  great  political  parties  of  the  from  our  politics, 

countrv  to-day  are  substantially  the  same  as  they  Besoheay  That  the  principles  enunciated  at  the 

were  four  years  a^o.  whatever  attitude  the  Demo-  Cincinnati  Convention,  and  reafiSrmed  at  Baltimore, 

cratic  party  may  to-aay  assume,  or  whatever  oandi-  meet  the  cordial  approval  of  the  Democracy  of  New 

dates  it  mav  put  in  nomination  ;  and  we  confldently  Jersey. 

!o°iSW^±t^'Sr.V3rthr^tUL''SJ  ^Jr^'thr^T.**  "^  *"'  ^"^'"^  Republicans 

power  of  the  Republican  partv,  and  we  cordially  in-  ^®^®  "'"^  siaiea : 

vitc  all  honest  voters  of  the  ^tate  to  cooperate  with  Ife  U  resolved  by  the  Liberal  Bepublicans  of  the 

us  to  this  end.  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  convention  assembled.  That 

}ietolv«d,  That  we  pledge  our  best  endeavors  to  we  reaffirm  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Cincinnati 
imitate  the  example  or  our  gallant  brethren  in  North  platform,  and  the  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  Honor- 
Carolina,  and  to  roll  up  for  the  whole  Bepublican  able  Horace  Greeley,  and  do  hereby  adopt  them  as 
ticket  a  handsome  minority  in  November  next,  and  the  platform  of  the  Liberal  party  of  New  Jerser. 
cost  our  nine  electoral  votes  for  Grant  and  Wilson.  Muohed^  That  we  recognize  the  Honorable  ^fiorace 

_,,     ^  ,,      .       .        ^u    o^  X    i-,          .XX  Greeley  and  the  Honorable  B.Gratz  Brown  as  the  can- 

1  ne  following  from  the  State  Committee  was  didates  of  the  great  union  elements  of  the  nation  and 

adopted  after  a  lengthy  discussion :  the  representatives  of  a  union  of  all  the  States^  in 

Jiesolv6d,  That  the  basis  of  representation  in  all  fU-  'P)?if  °f  ll  ^^]ti^  ^^l]Jt  !?  ,1"^^ '  '*  tiJimon 

ture  Republican  State  conventions  in  New  Jersey  be  w«Tl  Wn.^^^?!,^^?;^^^^^^        ?.^  ^^^^l^  "^^ 

one  debate  for  each  200  votes  cast  for  the  Bepubli-  Jens       ^                       countiy,  and  of  aU  its  cm- 

can  candidate  for  President  at  the  preceding  presi-         t?1^i„^j  rrx,^^  ♦v^  ^-^-*:^.,  ^^  ^ ^-».    •  i. 

dential  election,  and  one  delegate  for  each  friction  ,y,?Tl^iyl^}!^ f^\Z^^^^^^^                           ^\ 

of  200  votes  exceeding  100,  anS  that  each  township  *  f  l,^,X1nni  n^' ^^^ 

and  ward  shall  be  en^tled  lo  one  delegate.              ^  of  ^l^blS^n^^^                 ^''*^'  "^  *^'  pnnciplea 

Conventions  for  the  selection  of  presidential  Betolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  system  of  gen - 

electors  were  held  in  Trenton  on  the  same  day,  ^^^  ^*^*  ^^^  *^®  creation  of  corporations. 

September  11th,  by  the  Democratic  and  by  the  There  was,  however,  a  class  of  Democrats 

Liberal  Republican  parties.     The  principles  who  were  styled  "  straight-outs,"  who  did  not 

affirmed  by  the  former  were :  indorse  the  course  of  the  Democratic  party 

Whereof,  We  believe  that  the  present  Admmistra-  "with  reference  to  the  nominations  made  by 

tion  at  Washington  has  destroved  tiie  trusts  com-  the  Baltimore  Convention.    These  held  a  con- 

mitted  to  its  charge  by  the  people  of  this  nation,  by  vention  in  Trenton,  October  11th,  and,  afi^ 

ceasing  to  regard  the  power  and  service  of  the  Gov-  «i,nftfliTii»  on   alaAfni-al  f  iaVo^-    oil/vr!fi^  J^»^i« 

emment  as  agencies  to  be  employed  for  the  good  of  oUoosmg  an  electoral  ticket,  adopted  resolo- 

the  nation  at  large,  and  the  well-being  of  each  indi-  "Ons  as  loUOWS : 

vidual  citizen,  and  by  prostituting  them  to  promote  1.  Betohed^  That  the  sight  of  a  Democratic  party 

personal  profit  and  party  advancement ;  b^  openly  without  Democratic  principles,  whidi  is  attempting 

and  defiantly  disregarding  the  express  provisions  of  to  conduct  a  Democratic  presidential  campaign  witb- 

the  law,  when  found  anti^onistic  to  the  success  of  out  Democratic  nominees,  is  not  more  ridiculous  than 

schemes  for  partisan  as^^randizement ;  by  pursuing  a  it  is  abhorrent  to  the  sense  and  judgment  of  every 

course  of  reckless  and  improvident  expenditure  of  true  Democrat. 

the  public  funds;  and  by  the  whole  tendency  and  2.  i&»oZp«J,  That  the  natural  and  just  consequences 

effect  of  the  Administration,  which  has  been  to  weak-  of  such  an  illogical  and  degrading  policy  are  fully 
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Been  in  the  defeat  and  dugraoe  wbich  have  almost  election.     Sncli    rewards,  to  the  amount  of 

everywhere  fallen  upon  that  party  in. the  late  eleo-  |io,000,  were  offered  to  whoever  should  be 

tions,  and  that  the  same  ought  to  convmce  every  -l^i.'    ^l^«*„i  :^  *i^*«.^*;««  *t^a  •r.<>.<.^o   ««,i  «« 

Demiorat,  who  has  not  lost  fie  reason  and  his  love  instrumental  in  deteotmg  the  frauds,  and  ar- 

of  truth,  that  it  is  a  crime  against  his  party  and  hig  restmg  the  oftenders. 

country  to  continue  the  already  defeated  and  con-  At  the  election,  91,656  votes  were  cast  for 

demned  alliance  with  the  Greeley-Sumner  radicalism  the  Republican  electors,  and  76,456  for  the 

T'^jL^::^,  That,  aa  those  exalted  sUtesmen  combined  Democratic  a^                             The 

0»Conor  and  Adams  are  the  only  Democratic  candi-  foUowmg  members  of  Congress  were  elected, 

dates  now  beforo  the  people  for  the  office  of  Presi-  all  of  whom,  except  the  representative  from 

dent  and  Vice-President,  they  ought  to  receive  the  the  fourth  district,  are  Republicans : 

support  of  every  honest  Democrat,  or  of  every  one  xMatrioia.                                                          MkioHty. 

who  does  not  consent  to  the  surrender  of  the  name  I.  John  W.  Hazleton 6,864  * 

or  the  principles  of  Democracy  to  the  enemy.  n.  Bamoel  A.  Dobbins 2,40ft 

4.  JSetohadj  That,  inasmuch  as  there  is  now  no  M.  Amos  Ctork,  Jr 2,176 

Democratic  party  in  N  ew  Jersey,  except  that  which  ^V.  ^<>fj«f  Hamil toi.    2,464 

is  represented  in  this  convention,  we  earnestly  rec-  yj  Marcus  L.  Ward     6  668 

ommend  the  immediate  and  permanent  organization  yiL  Isaac  W.  Scndder!  !!.*.."..!!.*.'!!    . ! .' .'  L269 

of  the  party  in  every  county  m  the  State.  •  '/" 

5.  Besohed^  That  no  Democratic  nominations  for  The  ordmary  monetary  transactions  of  the 
Congress  having  been  made  in  the  first,  fifth,  and  State  are  conducted  through  the  State  Fund, 
sixth  districte  of  New  Jersey,  we  recommend  to  the  The  securities  now  comprised  in  this  fund  are 
Democracy  of  those  districts  to  put  candidates  m  the  ^^  follows  * 

field  if  convenient.  iuuuwb  . 

-     ,        ,     ,,              ,  .           ,              -  ,,  2.887  shares  ofetock  of  Joint  Companies....    $288,700  00 

Owing  to  the  great  importance  of  the  ap-     Bonds  of  United  Companies 60U,000  oo 

proiichmg eleotioD,  aad  the  prevalence  of  ru-  ^^^ S{ j2Si,%PtS.'l'&-,i^R. Rci,.:      fo^ SS 

mors   that   the   wealthy   corporations   of  the  Bonds  of  the  several  counties  for  surplus 

State  intended  to  control  the  votes  ^of  their       revenue  of  the  United  States 764.670  44 

employes  as  far  as  possible.  Governor  Parker,  Total $1 697  9n)  44 

on  the  21st  of  October,  issued  the  following       -,,      .  i, !  1 x    V .*  * .  * 

proclamation :  ^®  following  statement  shows  the  mcome 

T17TL         f\   \\,^  *!.•.*«  ««.♦  A^^  ^fi  itr-«.v  s«  *\.^  ^^  ^^^  State  Fund,  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 

WMfeas,  On  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  in  the  ^^^  .i  ^  «^„»«««  «.k^-^^  ;?^««  ^^-:-,  a 

year  of  our  Lord  one  tfiou»and  eight  bunded  and  ^^  ^^^  sources  whence  it  was  derived: 

seventy-one,  the  Legislature  of  this  State  passed  an  bbckifts. 

act  relative  to  bribery,  whereby  it  wis  enacted  that.    Tax  on  United  Companiefi $298,120  05 

in  addition  to  anv  punishment  then  imposed   by    ?*?  «»^"»P?^.!}3« V  "*l"^* ^ISilk 

statute  or  the  common  law,  any  person  convicted  of     JJ^e'^Sto  o^Se'*Sc?r''' iToTO  00 

the  offences  named  in  said  act  should  be  deprived  of  inrorwiec  compwaies  of  other  StotesV. ■'.'.■.*.'.'.        7!l»  60 

the  right  of  suffrage;  that  any  corporation,  whose    Pedlers'  licenses 988  00 

managers,  officers,  or  agents,  with  the  consent  of     Civil  commissioue '.'. .  697  00 

said  corporation,  should  use  its  money  or  property    Attorneys  and  counsellors 210  00 

for  the  unlawfW  purposes  therein  specified,  shall     Fines  and  forfeited  recognizances.    . .  2,827  50 

forfeit  its  charter;  anS  that  the  party  to  an  'act  of  gXw  o?Btot*i  pri^S    '          ^^^^^—      ^.^JJ  gg 

briberv  who  first  complained  of  the  other  party  Q^f^^^  j^^es  (Inclo^tag  money  for  *  Libra^ 

should  be  exempt  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of        Fund) 174,025  42 

law ;  and —  Balance  in  bank  to  credit  of  this  fund,  Octo- 

TF%«-*M,  On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March,  in  the        ber81,1871 116,294  88 

year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  Tot*i                                                    ^sioAdAt  ko 

seventv-two,  a  su]iplcment  to  said  act  was  passed  •*^°"* •»»,447  w 

extending  its  provisions  to  the  election  of  the  eleo-  Jn  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  the  Gov- 

St"te^8  •  aS^- ^'''  ""^  Vice-President  of  the  United  ^^^^  ^^jg  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  will  be 

\vh^^,  The  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the  necessary  to  devise  means  of  increasing  the 

elective  franchise  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  revenue,  m  order  to  meet  the  current  expenses 

a  republican  form  of  government ;  of  1873. 


the  statute  relative  to  bribery  at  the  elections,  bv  '^a"  montns,  WDicnis  Deiieveato  be  more  than 

promptiv  causing  the  arrest  and  prosecution  oi  all  the  average  time  in  any  other  State.    The 

who  shall  violate  the  same.  total  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 

And  I  exhort  all  good  citizens  to  give  their  influ-  fi^e  and  eighteen  years,  as  returned  by  the 

ence  and  assistence  to  the  public  authorities  m  their  „^t.^^i  ^^,.  °„  ;„  otq  ^Aa  Ur.i^^  ««  :»^.^I1„^  i« 

efforts  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  ballot.  school-census,  is  279,149,  being  an  mcrease  in 

The  Executive  will,  by  the  use  of  all  the  legitimate  one  year  of  18,191.     Of  these  about  86,000 

means,  cooperate  with  officers  and  citizens  in  bring-  attend  private  schools,  and  178,826  are  enrolled 

inff  to  justice  all  who  may  incur  the  penaUies  pre-  in  public  schools.    The  number  of  teachers  in 

scnbed  by  said  laws.  JOEL  PARKER.  ^j,^  p^^lj^  gchools  is  8,076,  being  an  increase 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  this  proc-  during  the  year  of  144.    The  value  of  school 

lamation,  toe  Democratic  and  Liberal  Kepub-  property  in  the  8tate  is  estimated  at  about 

lican  parties,  through  their  respective  State  $6,000,000.    The  total  amount  expended  for 

Central  Committees,  offered  a  reward  of  $200  school  purposes,  during  the  year,  was  $2,268,- 

for  every  person  who  should  be  convicted  of  070.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  the  State 

fraudulent  voting,  of  procuring  fraudulent  vot-  Normal  School  was  640.    Every  county  of  the 

ing.  or  of  making  fraudulent  returns  of  the  State  was  represented  among  the  pupils,  and 

TOL.  Xll,— 87     A 
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there  were  pupils  present  from  thirteen  other  vincial  and  colonial  history  of  New  Jersey, 

States  who  either  paid  tuition  fees,  or  pledged  from  the  State-Paper  Office  in  the  city  of  Lon- 

themsel^es  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  don.    Arrangements  were  at  once  perfected 

New  Jersey.    At  the  dose  of  the  school  year  for  having  copies  made  from  the  public  ar- 

in  June,  88  pupils  were  graduated,  nearly  all  chives  in  England. 

of  whom  became  teachers  in  the  State.  Fifty-  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  total 
three  students  have  been  in  attendance  in  the  population  (680,687)  ten  years  old  and  over, 
Agricultural  College  during  the  year.  The  there  were  engaged  in  all  classes  of  occupa- 
students  of  this  institution  received  instruc-  tions,  296,086  persons,  of  whom  251,625  were 
tion  that  fits  them  for  the  practical  work  of  males  and  44,411  females.  There  were  en- 
engineers,  surveyors,  architects,  chemists,  or  gaged  in  agriculture,  68,128,  including  62.943 
farmers.  males  and  185  females;  in  professional  and 

A  hall  for  the  use  of  the  Scientific  and  Agri-  personal   services,    88,880,  including    54,275 

cultural  Departments  has  recently  been  finished  males  and  29,105  females;  in  trade  and  trans- 

at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  and  other  buildings  are  now  portation,  46,206,  including  45,242  males  and 

in  course  of  erection.  The  Experimental  Farm,  964  females;  in  manufactures  and  mechanical 

containing  nearly  100  acres,  and  costing  about  and  mining  industries,  108,822,  including  89,- 

$30,000,  is  used  to  test  various  methods  of  165  males  and  14,157  females, 

underdraining,  fertilizing,  cultivation,  and  ro-  The  total  number  of  manufactoriDg  estab- 

tation  of  crops.  lishments  was  6,686,  nsing  984  steam-engines 

During  the  year,  $86,596  was  paid  for  the  of  32,307  horse-power,  and  1,132  water-wheels 

education  and  maintenance,  in  the  institutions  of  25,832  horse-power,  and  employing  75,553 

of  other  States,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  hands,  of  whom  58,115  were  males  above  six- 

and  feeble-minded  of  the  State.  teen,  11,198  females  above  fifteen,  and  6,239 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Trenton  is  crowded  youth, 

to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  was 

its  usefulness,  and  the  attention  of  the  Legis-  $79,606,719  ;    wages  paid  during    the  year, 

lature  has  been  urgently  called  to  the  necessity  $82,648,409;    value  of  materials   consumed, 

of  increased  accommodations  for  the  insane.  $103,415,245;  of  products,  $169,287,782. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  patients  were  The  whole  numbea  of  newspapers  and  pe- 

received  during  the  year,  and  the  same  num-  rlodicals  was  122,  having  an  aggregate  circnla- 

ber  discharged,  making  the  number  of  inmates  tion  of  205,500,  and  issuing  annuially  18,625,740 

at  the  close  of  the  year  700,  being  200  in  ex-  copies.    There  were  20  daily,  with  a  circula- 

cess  of  the  proper  accommodations  of  the  tionof  88,080;  95  weekly,  circulation  120,670; 

buildii%.    Four  hundred  acres  of  land  have  and  7  monthly,  circulation  46,800. 

been  purchased  at  Morristown,  at  a  cost  of  There  were  2,418  libraries,  having  895,291 

about  $78,000,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  asy-  volumes.   Of  these,  777,  with  859,612  volumes, 

lum.     The  site  is  on  elevated  ground,  com-  were  private,  and  1,686,  with  535,679  volumes, 

manding  a  magnificent  view.  were  other  than  private,  including  14  circnlat- 

The  average  number  of  convicts  in  the  State-  ing  libraries  with  75,250  volumes, 

prison,  during  the  year,  was  527.    The  disci-  .    The  total  number  of  religious  organizations 

pline  of  the  prison  is  excellent,  and  its  financial  was  1,402,  having  1,884  edifices,  with  573,303 

management  satisfactory.    For  the  first  time  sittings,  and  property  valued  at  $18,347,150. 

in  many  years  a  surplus  of  earnings  has  been  The  leading  denominations  were : 
paid  into  the  State  Treasury.    The  law  of  1868, 


which  authorizes  remission  from  the  sentence  DKNOMiwATioNa 


for  the  faithful  performance  of  assigned  labor  ^  ^j^^ 

an d  good  condu ct,  has  prod uced  most  beneficial  Episcopal  !.".!!.*.'!!.'!!! 

results.    The  number  of  boys  in  the  Reform  f^lt"^* 

School,  October  81  st,  was  1 20,  being  an  excess  Methodist. '.'.[','/.'.','. '.'.'. 

of  32  over  the  number  of  the  preceding  year.  Presbyterian. V. '. ! '.'.'.'.'.', 

An  Industrial  School  for  neglected,  way-  RSSS?CaSifte°r'!'?" 

ward,   and  criminal  girls,  has  been  opened 
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63.118 

84.800 

SR.T50 

6.750 

19li.860 

its.soo 

54.800 
45,400 


during  the  year.    Convenient  buildings  and        The  condition  of  pauperism  and  crime  is 

grounds  have  been  leased  in  a  secluded  spot  shown  in  the  following  statistics : 

near  the  city  of  Trenton,  where  on  October  Total  population 906,«6 

31,  1872,  there  were  17  young  girls  well  cared  Kamber  of  persons  recelylng  support  daring  the 

for  and  instructed  They  are  employed  in  c^;,«:„^^,''»„°pV!;^«^::::;: ::;::;:;;: ::.:::  ^S 

making  their  own  dothmg,  and  assist  in  sew-  Total  nnmber  recelylng  support,  June  1, 1870.. .  «,S90 

ing  for  the  Boys'  Reform  School.                              wMte isS 

The  State  Library  contains  18,407  volumes.         Ck>iored* ".*.'. '.*.'.'.*.*.!'/.'.'.'.'.*.*.**.*'.*.".'.!!".*.'.*.'.*. ".'.I  *aoi 

In  March,  1872,  the  Legislature  appropriated  ^,  Forci«i'  ..*..'..!!!'.................. ra 

$3,000,  to  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  ?°S'^j;Ste''?I.S2SrSl?rllS5."f^l  ilSSt  \^ 

the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  to  procure         NatWe «o 

copies  of  colonial  documents,  papers,  and  min-         ^i^ W 

utes  of  council,  directly  referring  to  the  pro-         Foreign'. *.!! i !!!!!!!.'!!!.'!!!.'!*.!.!*.].'!'.! I*. ill  43* 
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The  important  movements  and  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  railroad  interests  of 
New  Jersey  during  the  past  year  have  at- 
tracted earnest  attention  throughout  the 
country,  and  have  become  of  almost  national 
importance.  The  leasing  of  the  united  New 
Jersey  railroad  and  canal  companies  to  the 
Pennsylvania  was  noted  in  the  Annual  Oyolo- 
p-fiDiA  for  1871.  The  lessees  took  possession 
December  1,  1871.  The  united  companies,  in- 
cluding the  Philadelphia  &  Trenton,  owned 
65  miles  of  canal,  connecting  the  Delaware 
with  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  navigable 
for  vessels  of  250  tons ;  two  main  lines  of  rail- 
road, forming  two  routes  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  consisting  of  165  miles  of 
railroad,  of  which  104  are  double  track,  and 
with  which  are  connected  60  miles  of  sidings 
and  terminal  tracks ;  rolling  and  floating  stock, 
including  more  than  80  steamboats;  and  a 
controlling  interest  in  260  miles  of  auxiliary 
railroads,  of  which  85  miles  are  also  leased, 
and  in  bridges,  ferries,  horse-railroads,  etc., 
used  in  connection  with  the  main  lines.  They 
also  lease  and  operate  81  miles  of  other  rail- 
road, including  the  '^Connecting  Railroad^'  to 
West  Philadelphia,  and  the  line  from  Camden 
via  Pemberton  to  Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 
The  railroads  owned,  operated,  or  controlled, 
by  the  united  companies,  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  statement : 

1.  Oumed  directly  by  i^«  Companies, 

Philadelphia  (Kensington),  Fa.,  to  Trenton, 

N.  J.,  all  donhle  track 26.6 

Trenton.  N.  J.,   to  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  all 

donhle  track 67.1 

Camden,  N.  J.,  to  Sonth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  90 

miles  doable  track 61.3 

Bordentown,  N.  J.,  to  Trenton.  N.  J. 6.1 

Jameebnrg,  N.  J.,  to  Monmouth  (JTuuctlon,  N.  J.  6.5 

MnnmoutD  Janctlon,  N.  J.,  to  Kingston,  N.  J.  4.0 

Princeton  Bnnch,  8  miles ;  other  branches,  1.6.  4.5 

Total  owned  directly 166.0 

2.  Railroads  in,  which  the  Companies  have  a 

Controlling  Interest.  y[\\n. 

Rocky Htato  Klns^dton 2.5 

Burliorton  to  Mount  Holly 7.1 

Mount  Holly  to  near  Camden 10.5 

Pemberton  to  Monnt  Holly 6.9 

Vincenttown  Branch 8.0 

OlHsshoro^  to  Brldgeton 87.0 

Millvilleto  Qlaasboro* 88.0 

CapeMayto  MiUville 41.0 

Salem  Branch 17.0 

Freehold  to  Jamesburg. 11.6 

Millstone  to  New  Brnnswlck 6.6 

Perth  Amboy  to  Woodbrldge 6.4 

Belvidere-Delaware  Railroad 68.7 

Flemington  Branch  Railroad 11.4 

Total  in  which  the  companies  have  a  controlling 

interest 259.6 

8.  Other  Leased  Railroads, 

Connectim?  Railroad,  6.8  miles ;  Peihberton  & 
Hightstown  Railroad,  916 81.8 

Total  railroad  line  owned,  leased,  and  controlled..  466.9 
The  Delaware  &  Raritan  Canal,  forming 
an  important  part  of  the  nnited  companies : 

HilM. 

Bordentown  (Delaware  River),  N.  J.,  to  New  Bruns- 
wick (Raritan  River),  N.  J 48.0 

Bnirs  Island  (Delaware  River),  N.  J.,  to  Trenton, 
N.  J 2S.5 

Total 65.0 


Thus  the  united  companies  own,  operate,  or 
control,  65  miles  of  canal  and  456  miles  of 
railroad,  and,  including  double  track,  181  miles, 
and  sidings,  etc.,  97  miles,  in  aU,  684  miles 
of  track. 

An  action  was  brought  contesting  the  legal- 
ity of  this  lease,  on  the  ground,  among  other 
things,  that  it  had  not  been  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  record  within  thirty 
days,  as  required  by  statute.  Its  validity  hav- 
ing been  affirmed  by  the  GhanceUor,  an  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  Court  of  Error  and  Appeals, 
where  the  matter  was  pending  early  in  1878. 

The  proposed  union  of  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railroad,  which  was  negotiated 
early  in  1872,  was  an  event  of  unusual  impor- 
tance in  railroad  and  financial  circles.  The 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  this 
great  bargain  was  threefold  larger  than  that 
in  the  transfer  of  the  united  railroads,  which 
excited  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
consolidations  that  had  been  effected.  The 
property  placed  by  this  consolidation  under 
one  management  amounts  to  nearly  $120,- 
000,000 — the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern representing  $72,000,000  of  property,  and 
the  Central  Raili'oad  Company  nearly  $50,000,- 
000. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail- 
road consists  of  a  double- tracked  road,  running 
from  "  The  Junction,"  near  Washington,  N.  J., 
through  Scranton,  Pa.,  to  Binghamton,  and 
includes  the  roads  formerly  known  as  the  War- 
ren Railroad  and  the  Valley  road.  Its  length 
is  146  miles;  capital,  $20,000,000;  outstanding 
bonds,  $11,000,000.  It  owns  the  newly-built 
Boonton  branch,  82  miles  in  length ;  the  Syra- 
cuse &  Binghamton  Railroad,  80  miles  long; 
and  the  Lackawanna  &  Bloomsburg,  also  80 
miles  in  length.  It  controls  by  lease  the  Mor- 
ris &  Essex  Railroad,  from  Hoboken  to  Easton, 
71  miles  of  which  is  double-tracked,  with  the 
Newark  &  Bloomfield  and  Chester  Railroads. 
The  Utica  Division,  leased  and  purchased  lines, 
extends  from  Binghamton  to  Utica,  98  miles ; 
the  Oswego  &  Syracuse  Railroad,  85  miles; 
and  the  Cayuga  &  Susquehanna  road  from 
Oswego  to  Ithaca,  83  miles.  The  cost  of  each 
road  is  represented  in  the  following  table : 


RAILROADS. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  A  Western, 

Morris  &  Essex  and  branches 

Syracuse  &  Blnarhaniton 

Lackawanna  &  Bloomsburg 

Oawego  &  Syracuse 

Utica  Division 

Cayuga  &  Susquehanna 

Total 


MDm. 

145 

181,000.000 

181 

96.000,000 

80 

4,000.000 

80 

4,000,000 

85 

1,600,000 

98 

4,000.000 

88 

1,600,000 

602 

$72,000,000 

/ 


The  !N'ew  Jersey  Central  Railroad  is  a  double- 
tracked  road  extending  from  Commiinipaw  to 
Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  branching  out  to  Fleming- 
ton  on  the  south,  through  Newark  on  the 
north,  and  connected  at  its  western  terminus 
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with  the  Lehigh  &   Susquehanna  Railroad,  rationa  ^thin  or  without  this  State,  and  such  other 

The  latter  road,  which  was  leased  last  year  by  corporation  and  corporations  are  hereby  authorized 

+i»«  n^^^-oi  i^Ji.^A.^1   ;«  inK  ^i^^»  ;«   i««^k  to  take  such  lease  or  leases :  and  this  and  the  other 

the  Central  Railroad,  is  105  miles  in  length,  oorporation  or  corporations  may  use  and  operate  this 

extending  from  PhiUipsburg  through  the  Le-  road  or  their  own  roads,  or  all  or  any  of  them,  ae- 

high  Valley,  across  the  mountains,  into  the  cording  to  the  provisions  and  restrictions  contained 

great  Wyoming  Valley  coal-region.     The  road,  i^  the  charter  of  this  corporation,  or  in  the  charter 

with  its  branches,  consists  of  262  miles  of  lif'i?^  S^^^hTTtK^^'^^^tSnli'^.S^^^ 

.       ,       mi.    n     ^    1  -D  •^       j*      i*   i^     j.  i  Ai^d  tniB  auQ  tuo  otbcr  corporations  may  make  oon- 

track.     The  Central  Raih-oad  is  of  about  equal  tracts  and  engagements  with  any  other  corporation 

length,  counting  its  Flemington  and  Newark  or  corporations,  or  with  individuals,  for  oi>erating 

branches.  this  road  or  said  other  roads,  or  parts  of  either  or 

The  two   companies  have  airreed  to  unite  M**»  •"  ^®"  ^  for  transporting  passenffera,  freight, 

,^rv^»  «.r^n«i  4-A».^/     TK^  ^A*>;4-<>1  af^^i-  ^fi  A««i,  and  trains  over  this  road  and  said  other  roads,  or 
upon  equal  terras.    The  capital  stock  of  each  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^..^^        ^^^  ^^^  demand  And 

being  the  same,  f  20,000,000,  each  shares  alike  receive,  for  the  transportation  of  passengere,  freight, 

in  the  profits.     By  carrying  through-passen-  and  trains  over  their  roads  and  the  roads  of  Ruch 

gers  over  one  line,  instead  of  two,  by  avoiding,  other  corporations  as  are  above  mentioned,  and  over 

as  far  as  possible,  the  delays  incident  to  pass-  f^J  ''*^^'' '^^'  ^^%^f^i ""u^  ""^a^^'.^^^^'  *°° 

.,     T>  'T ^1    -~;i  1 :^       ti      fi  toll  as  are  authorized  to  be  charged  by  this  oorpora- 

mg  the  Bergen  Tunnel,  and  by  uniformity  of  ^i^n  for  like  services  over  this  r^;  and  this  cJ^ 
tariffs,  the  companies  hoped  to  save  milhons  ration  may  be  known  by  such  new  name  as  its  di- 
per  annum,  and  to  add  in  so  much  to  the  wealth  reotora  shall,  bv  certificate  filed  in  the  Secretary  of 
of  the  concerns.    The  roads  were  to  be  under  State's  office, declare  to  be  its  name;  and  to  buUd 
the  direction,  as  before,  of  their  presidents,  this  road  and  the  road  of  imy  other  corporation  which 
,.,.."' ,        J   A    i         •'"^"   |;/iw  vi^uwj,  jjj     j^^g^  ^jjg  same,  it  and  its  lessees  may  make  th« 
while  a  jomt  board,  to  be  composed  of  these  tonda  and  mortgages  hereinafter  authorized;  and  it 
gentlemen,  with  five  directors  from  each  com-  and  its  lessees,  successors,  and  assies,  may  exertnM 
pany,  would  control  the  general  policy  of  the  *nd  possess  all  the  railroads^  fran<3uses,  and  prop- 
companies  ^^tyi  BO  as  aforesaid  merged  into  it,  without  restric- 
a.!K«««.,«,»*i«.    4-1.^  n««4.«„i  «^«^  ;i/>»i:,.^^  ^^  tion  as  to  the  gauge  of  tracks,  in  the  same  manner 
Subsequently,  the  Central  road  declined  to  ^^^  ^j^^  li^^  ^ff^crt  as  if  it  hii  been  specially  cr^- 

perfect  the  union,  and  the  Lackawanna  sought  ated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  to  exei^ 

to  enforce  it  in  court.     The  union  is  still  in  ci&e  the  same ;  and  the  Legislature  shall  have  power 

abevance.  to  alter,  revoke,  or  annul  this  charter  whenever  the 

A  8uit,*involving  large  interests  and  impor-  J?}^^""  *^?Hi^"  at  f!''^''^  '^^"^  ^  iiyurious  to  the 
.  .  '  .  ^  P  ®  J.  J  .  \li  citizens  of  this  State,  by  reason  ot  a  misuse  of  the 
tant  questions  of  law,  was  pending  dunng  the  powers  herein  granted,  and  not  otherwUe. 
year  between  two  powerful  railroad  corpora- 
tions. The  defendant  was  the  National  Rail-  After  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  Millstone 
way  Company,  which  had  been  incorporated  &  Trenton  Railroad  Company,  the  Pe.ipack 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had  for  its  &  Plainfield,  the  Elizabeth  &  New  Provi- 
object  the  construction  of  a  railroad  connect-  dence,  the  New  Jersey  Trust  Company,  and 
ing  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  It  claimed  the  Narrow  Gauge  R^lway  Company,  all  o: 
to  be  invested  with  power,  by  virtue  of  its  which  were  New  Jersey  corporations,  were 
charter,  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Philadel-  consolidated  into  the  Stanhope  Oompanv,  to- 
phia  to  the  middle  of  the  Delaware  River,  and  gether  with  all  their  charters  and  franchises; 
to  be  entitled  to  extend  its  line  through  New  and  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1872,  the  contract 
Jersey,  by  contracts  with  corporations  of  that  above  mentioned  was  entered  into  between 
State.  To  effect  this  purpose,  a  contract  was  the  Stanhope  Company  and  the  National  Rail- 
made  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1872,  between  the  way  Company,  by  which  the  latter  became  on- 
National  Railway  Company  and  the  Stanhope  titled  to  use  all  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
Railway  Company,  by  which  the  latter  and  above-named  corporations.  Those  connections 
other  New  Jersey  corporations  were  made  were  to  form  the  through-line  between  New- 
part  of  the  through-line  between  Philadelphia  York  and  Philadelphia.  But  no  sooner  was 
and  New  York.  The  Stanhope  Company  had  this  consolidation  effected,  than  the  Uniteil 
beenincorporatedbyanactof  the  New  Jersey  New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Canal  Companv 
Legislature,  approved  March  18,  1872,  for  the  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Companv 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  Walkill  Moun-  moved  in  the  Chancery  Court  of  New  JerseV 
tain  to  Stanhope.  The  eighth  section  of  the  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  fulfilment  of 
act,  «mong  other  things,  contained  this  re-  its  purposes,  and  thus  prevent  the  completion 
markable  provision :  of  the  new  competing  through-line.    Amoni 

And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  corporation,  at  o^^^^  things,  it  was  charged  that  the  pnasa^^e 
any  time  during  the  continuance  of  its  charter,  from  of  the  Stanhope  charter  by  the  Legislature  h&i 
time  to  time,  to  unite  and  consolidate,  as  well  as  been  procured  by  the  National  Railwav  Coin- 
merge  its  stock  property,  franchises,  and  road,  with  pany  through  bribery  and  corruption:  and 
those  of  any  other  corporation  or  corporations  here-  ?  .1  .r  *  xi  •  Yi.v  l^  ^^Yi:  \ 
tofore  or  hereafter  incorporated  within  or  without  i«rther,  that  the  eighth  section  of  that  att 
this  State ;  and  such  other  corporation  and  corpora-  above  quoted  in  part,  had  been  fraudulently 
tions  are  hereby  authorized  to  unite,  consolidate,  and  interpolated  into  the  bill  after  its  passaxre  I'T 
merpe  their  stock,  property,  fomchises,  road  and  the  Legislature.  Whether  this  charee^  wa'^ 
roads  with  this  corporation,  and,  after  such  merger  <u„«;i«/?  {»  f»r.fk  />-  «a*  ;♦  mix^^»  *^  k«-^^  i  \ 
into  this  corporation,  this  coloration  may  from  time  founded  in  truth  or  not,  it  seems  to  have  M 
to  time  lease  its  roads,  franchises,  and  property,  or  ^he  trovemor  to  recommend  the  additional 
any  part  thereof,  to  any  other  corporation  or  oorpo-  safeguards  against  the  possibility  of  corni]*t 
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Legislation.     The  case  was  contested  with  ties  of  Somerset  and  Mercer  to  the  Delaware 

great  force  in  court,  and  resulted  in  the  grant-  River. 

ing  of  a  perpetual  injunction  restraining  the  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  January, 

National  Railway  Company  from  constructing  1873,   Governor   Parker   recommended    that 

their  through-line  as  proposed.   This  decision,  steps  be  taken  for  amending  the  constitution 

rendered  early  in  February,  1873,  was  based  of  the  State.    After  referring  to  other  needed 

on  the  ground  that  the  original  intention  of  amendments,  he  added : 

the  Stanhope  djarter  was,  the  construction  of  j^         ^al  Uws  be  not  required,  and  special  lawa 

a  road  from  Walkm  Mountam  to  btanhope,  be  allowed,  the  constitution  should  be  so  amended 

and  could  not  be  construed,  even  by  implica-  as  to  prohibit  and  declare  void  all  acts  that  shall  pass 

tion,  to  give  the  right  of  a  through-road.  which  are  included  in  the  following  dassts  of  legis- 

.r^toL  '^^N'^TlJt^J^'^nil  ?ri^f  f  K ''  "^^  ^'^^^  '^  P^n>ort  to  make  irrevocable  «tmts  of 

projected  m  New  Jersey,  and  are  to  be  com-  gpedal  privileges  or  immunities  to  individuals  or 

Eleted  at  a  future  day.    The  New  Jersey  West  coiporations. 

ine  Railway  will  run  to  Newark  by  the  way  Acts  that  violate  the  principle  of  equal  and  nni- 

of  the  New  Jersey  Railroad:  thence  it  will  form  uxation,  by  exemptmg  property  of  individuals 

pass  through  E«ex  and  Union  Counties  by  the  "L^Ti^Twirrs^aJj  fel'S  W  de! 

way  ot  Lyons  inarms,  Millbnm,  and  Summit,  scription  which  the  people  at  large  are  required  to 

crossing    the    Morris    &    Essex    Railroad  at  ^ay;  or  by  prescribing  a  rule  of  assessment  different 

each  of  the  two  last-named    places ;   thence  ^^^  the  jg^eneral  rule,  and  making  discrimination  as 

proceeding    through  New  Providence,   Ber-  to  the  subjects  of  taxation.  ^       .,          ^          ^ 

nardsvillcYd  Lebanon,  where  it  wilf  cro^  tiotTomtre^tU^'r^^^^^^^ 

the   Central  Railroad    of  New    Jersey,   and  el  or  transportation  to  be  uniform,  and  which  allow 

thence    to    Sydney,    in    Hunterdon    County,  differential  rates  that  tend  to  build  up  one  city  or 

where  it  will  join  the  Bound  Brook  and  Eas-  section  of  the  State,  to  the  injury  of  another, 

ton  Railroad.    The  length  of  this  line  is  fifty  .  ^""^  authorizing  a  municipality  to  tax  the  people 

»t*  w«^*.        "J*  ^  6          .       ^  "*^  *T    :  -^  for  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  railroad  or 

miles,  and  most  of  the  country  it  penetrates  turnpike  corporations,  or  for  donations  or  loans  of 

has  now  no  railway  facilities.  its  credit  thereto. 

The  National  Railway  begins  at  Jersey  City,  Acts  which  apoolnt  and  authorize  persons  named 

and  passes  between  Newark  and  Elizabeth,  ^^^em  and  not  chosen  by  the  people,  to  project  and 

crossing  the  Newark  &  New  York  and  Ne^  rnr^jJ^C'l^rcliroror'm^iot^^'^lf^ '"''"- 
Jersey  Railroads.    It  runs  m  a  straight  line  by 

the  base  of  First  Mountain  north  of  Westfield  NEW  YORK.      The  Legislature  of   New 

and  Scotch  Plains,  until  it  reaches  a  point  York,  which  met  on  the  3d  of  January,  came 

north  of  Bound  Brook,  where  it  takes  a  south-  to  a  final  adjournment  on  the  14th  of  May. 

erly  direction,  and,  crossing  the  Central  Rail-  The  chief  portion  of  the  work  done  in  this  long 

road  of  New  Jersey,  runs  in  a  direct  line  to  session  was  made  up  of  private,  local,  and 

the  Delaware  River.  special  acts,  and  the  measures  of  general  im- 

The  Watchung  Railroad  begins  on  the  line  portance  were  very  few.    A  very  large  share 

of  the  Montclair  Railway,  near  Wood  side,  and  of  attention  was  given  to  a  new  charter  for 

runs  in  a  straight  westerly  line  to  Llewellyn  the  city  of  New  York.     It  was  prepared  by  a 

Park,  Orange,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles.  **  Committee  of  Seventy,"  and  was  intended  to 

The  Perth  Amboy  &  Elizabeth  Railroad  secure  and  complete  the  reform  in  the  admin- 
starts  from  the  Elizabethport  Station,  in  the  istration  of  the  government  of  the  city  which 
latter  city,  and  runs  southward  to  the  Raritan  was  begun  in  1871.  One  of  its  peculiar  feat- 
River  at  Perth  Amboy,  a  distance  of  twelve  nres  was  the  method  proposed  for  the  election 
miles.  Thence  it  will  be  continued  through  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  This  Board  was  to 
Monmouth  County  to  Long  Branch  to  connect  consist  of  45  members,  9  of  whom  were  to  be 
with  the  New  Jersey  Southern  road.  chosen  in  each  senatorial  district,  and  were  to 

The  Mendham  &  Chester  Railroad  starti  at  be  elected  by  the  "  cumulative  "  method,  that 

Montclair,  on  the  line  of  the  Montclair  Rail-  is,  each  voter  would  be  entitled  to  cast  all  his 

road ;    thence  it  crosses   First   and    Second  nine  votes  for  one  candidate,  or  to  distribute 

Mountains,  and  passes  through  Caldwell  and  them  in  any  desired  proportion  among  the  nine 

Morristown  to  Mendham,  a  distance  of  twenty-  candidates.    The  Board  thus  constituted  was 

five  miles.  to  have  the  power  of  appointing  most  of  the 

The  Bound  Brook  &  Easton  Railroad  be-  heads  of  departments  in  the  executive  govem- 

gins  at  Perth  Amboy,  and,  running  northwest-  ment  of  the  city.    There  were  prolonged  con- 

erly,  crosses  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  at  Me-  sultatlons  on  this  instrument  in  the  committees 

tnchin,  and,  reaching  the  line  of  the  New  Jer-  of  the  two  Houses,  and  hearings  were  allowed 

sey  Central  at  West  Dunnellen,  runs  parallel  to  various  delegations  from  the  city.    In  was 

with  it  to  Bound  Brook ;  thence  to  Phillips-  then  for  some  time  under  discussion  in  the  two 

burg  on  the  Delaware  River,  a  distance  of  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  finally 

about  ninety  miles.  passed  by  a  considerable  mi^jority.     It  was, 

The  Somerset  and  Mercer  Railroad  begins  however,  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  who  set 

at  Millstone,  on  the  New  Jersey  Railroad,  and  forth  his  objections  at  length,  and  concluded 

runs  southerly  through  the  fine  farming  coun-  with  the  following  suggestions : 
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I  do  not  admit  that  raisgovemmeiit  in  this  city  is  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  clamoriDg  for  it,  I  would 

proof  of  tho  failure  of  republican  government.    Ke«  not  give  it  my  approval. 

publican  government,  under  a  wise  and  well-conaid-  *      at.  t      ^  i.     ai        a.        •   ^ 
ered  charter,  with  a  proper  distribution  of  power,        Another  Charter  was  Shortly  after  mtro- 
has  not  jet  been  tried  m  the  great  metropolis.  When  daced,  and  passed  rapidly  through  the  forms 
the  Legislature  gives  to  New  York  municipal  govern-  of  legislation.     It  was  known  as  the  "  Palmer 
ment  iu  conformity  with  the  general  idea  of  Ameri-  gm^i^  ^nd  was  vetoed  hy  the  Governor  after  the 
can  institutions,  it  performs  its  whole  duty.     All  „^«?-  „  v^  j  «i^„«,i      jl^  «:«;««  t.;«  »«<.„^««  *a- 
further  responsiLuitv  U  on  the  people  of  New  York  s®?,??^,^.*^  jl^^ed.    In  givmg  his  reasons  tor 
City  themselves,    the  people  there  have  recently  withholding  his  approval,  the  (xovernor  said : 
proved  themselves  capable  of  righting  their  own        Without  discussing  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
wrongs.    If  they  culpably  neglect  their  own  affairs,  general  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  both  are  verv 
if  they  will  not  give  to  their  own  political  affairs  the  marked,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  orders  the  mD- 
sameattention  which  the  rest  of  the  people^  in  their  nicipal  election  for  the  mayor,  Common  Council, 
several  localities,  are  in  the  habit  of  giving,  they  gchool-otttcers,  etc.,  on  the  31st  day  of  the  prescn: 
must  suffer  the  consequences.    No  self-acting  ma-  month,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  unwise  and  ex- 
chinery  can  be  devised  which  will  suiflce  to  do  the  tremely  dangerous  to  precipitate  upon  the  people  of 
work  which  the  people  themselves  are  bound  to  do.  New  York  so  important  an  election  on  such  short 
Complicated  machinery  will  servo  only  to  invite  notice ;  second,  the  election,  if  held,  would  be  ef»n- 
combinations  of  designing  men,  whose  operations  ducted   by   inspectors   and   canvassers    heretofore 
CAU  be  concealed  under  it.    Give  to  the  city  a  chief  ohosen  under  the  operation  of  the  registry  and  elec- 
executive,  with  full  power  to  appoint  all  heads  of  ad-  tion  law  passed  this  session.    The  laws  under  which 
mlnistrative  departments.    Let  him  have  power  to  they  were  chosen  expbre,  and  the  official  existence 
remove  his  subordinates,  being  required  to  publicly  ©f  the  officers  terminates,  June  1, 1872.    If  for  anv 
assign  his  reasons.    The  people  will  try  the  question  reason  the  canvass  of  any  part  of  the  vote  should  not 
whether  he  abuses  this  power  of  removal.    Make  be  completed  on  the  night  of  election.  May  81st,  iris, 
him  the  head  of  the  police,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  to  say  the  least,  very  dx)ubtftil  if  it  could  be  corn- 
Governor  is  head  of  the  National  Guard,  with  proper  pleted  at  all,  for  the  reason  that  the  canvassers  would 
protection  for  the  members  of  the  force  against  re-  he,  after  that  day,  by  the  operation  of  the  law,  out 
moval  while  faithful  to  duty..   Make  him  responsi-  of  office.    Serious  litigation  would  be  likely  to  ensue 
ble,  personally,  for  all  waste  or  unproper  expendi-  between  those  who  are  now  in  office  and  those  who 
ture,  by  requiring  from  him,  through  the  Depart-  would  claim  under  the  new  election ;  third,  assuming 
ment  of  Finance,  an  estimate  of  what  money  is  need-  as  I  think  must  be  the  case,  that  no  person  who  is 
ed  for  the  supnort  of  the  government  and  its  various  not  registered  could  vote  at  the  proposed  election, 
departments,  before  any  appropriation  is  made.  Give  and  that  he  must  be  registered  in  tne  election  district 
to  the  people  full  representation  in  the  Common  jq  which  he  resides,  a  very  large  number  of  the  citi- 
Council,  and  confine  it  to  legislative  duties,  and  ex-  zens  of  New  York  would,  under  the  operation  of  the 
elude  it  from  administrative.   Give  to  it  the  power  to  said  chapter  675  of  the  laws  of  1872,  be  disfranchised 
reduce  estimates  of  expenditure,  but  not  to  increase  at  that  election.  No  citizen,  who  since  the  last  registry 
them  ;  the  power  to  limit  expenditure,  but  not  to  has  moved  into  another  election  district  than  that  iii 
originate  appropriations.     Give  full  power  to  the  which  he  then  lived  (and  many  thousands  did  bo 
Common  Council  and  the  mayor  to  regulate  the  local  move  on  the  Ist  of  May  last),  could  vote ;  for  section 
taxes,  to  expend  each  year  what  money  they,  think  87  of  said  chapter  (which  section  takes  effect  imme- 
flt  in  cash  expenditures,  but  limit  rigidly  by  law  diately)  provides  that  no  person  registered  in  one 
their  power  to  incur  debts.    If  the  expenditures  be  district  can  be  registered  in  another  in  any  other 
wasteful,  lot  the  people  feel  it  in  their  taxes,  and  let  manner  than  is  provided  in  said  chapter.    No  regis- 
them  apply  the  corrective.  Make  the  mayor  remova-  try  can,  therefore,  be  had  under  any  other  law,  and 
ble  for  misconduct  by  the  Governor.    All  other  pro-  none  can  be  had  under  the  law  of  1872,  for  the  reason 
visions  of  the  charter  could  bo  drawn  by  any  one.  tliat  the  sections  which  provide  for  a  registrv  do  not 
They  are  mere  matters  of  routine  and  precedent,  take  effect  until  June  1, 1872,  the  dav  iUler  the  pro- 
Then  the  mavor  can  rightfully  be  held,  as  this  char-  posed  election.    There  is  no  provision  for  a  new 
ter  says  he  should  be,  "  responsible  for  the  good  or-  retfistration  for  the  election  proposed  to  be  held 
der  and  efficient  government  of  the  eity^'*  and  would  May  Slst,  and  no  time  to  make  it  if  there  was.    No 
feel  himself  to  be  so.    Add  such  provisions  as  shall  voter,  therefore,  who  has  moved  into  a  new  election 
secure  frequent  publication  of  the  expenditures  and  district  since  the  last  fall  election,  can  by  anv  possi- 
transactions  of  the  city  government,  ready  access  of  bility  vote  this  spring.    An  election,  which  clirectlv 
tax-payers  to  the  city  accounts,  and  opportunities  to  affects  for  good  or  evil  the  welfare  of  a  million  of 
the  people  to  change  thsir  chief  maj^istrate  at  short  people,  and  which  affects  indirectly  the  whole  State, 
intervals,  and  all  the  safeguards  of  good  government  to  be  held  on  a  fortnight's  noticcj  and  at  which  many 
are  furnished.  thousands  of  citizens  are  thus  disfranchised,  cannot 

With  such  a  charter,  the  p|eople  of  the  city  of  New  be  teld  with  my  consent. 
York  should  be  told  in  plain  terms  by  the  Legisla-  /»  •  -l  •  i»  x- 
ture  that  they  must  do  their  share,  as  the  people  do  Several  Other  acts  affecting  the  City  of  JS  ew 
elsewhere,  in  looking  after  their  local  affairs,  and  so  York  were  considered,  and  some  of  them 
contributing  their  part  to  the  maintenance  o^  repub-  passed.  Among  the  latter  were  two  charters 
lican  government.  From  special  legislation  on  the  intended  to  secure  rapid  transit  to  and  from 
subject,  and  from  applications  from  year  to  year  for  ""'""^,^'^,"'"^^*^"V'  *ap*xA  «i.cux^i«»  uv  «*xvt  "vi" 
amendments  to  the  charter,  the  Legislature  should  "id  withm  the  city.  One  provided  for  a  rail- 
resolutely  turn  away.  I  am  aware  that  this  charter  road  above,  below,  or  on  the  surface,  according 
has  been  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  a  committee  to  the  requiriements  of  the  route  select-ed, 
of  seventy  brominent  citizens  of  New  York,  who  ^nd  the  other  incorporated  a  company  for  the 
have  recently  done  good  public  service  in  another  ^^„«i.„„«fi^«  ^^  ^i.«+  «,««  %«^™.«  «c  4\^^  «  r-;! 
way,  some  o/whom  Have  been  conversant  with  pub-  construction  of  what  was  known  as  the  Gil- 
lie affairs,  but  many  of  whom  are  of  the  class  that  hert  elevated  railroad."  Neither  of  the  com- 
h as  heretofore  neglected  giving  any  time  or  attention  panics  thus  incorporated  has  made  use  of  it-s 
to  such  matters.    I  have  entire  respect  for  the  inten-  franchises,  or  done  any  thing  toward  effectins: 

^lTrn/n!!n4  '^Tn'^nn'vtnni!?  SlTfwV'JSJ"/.^™^^^^  thc  objcot  for  which  it  was  formcd.    A  bill, 

control  mine.    So  convinced  am  I  that  great  and  dis-  .■,?      j.i.  j.  xi.    n     -^    i*  a  ^    •  -u* 

astrous  evils  to  the  citv  are  likely  to  grow  out  of  the  providing  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  might  as- 

enactment  of  this  charter,  that,  if  I  knew  every  man  sign  justices  from  other  districts  to  courts  of 
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Oyer  and  Terminer,  when  cases  of  official  mis-  these  two   questions  to  the  jndges   of  the 

oonduct,  or  of  fraud  and  peculation  in  the  man-  Court  of  Appeds : 

agement  of  public  funds,  were  to  be  tried,  was  i.  Whether  the  bill,  if  it  become  a  law,  in  the 

vetoed  by  the  Governor.     A  bill,  providing  words  now  used,  may  not  operate  to  divest  every 

for  the  audit  and  payment  of  claims  against  the  municipal  corporation  of  the  title  to  its  property, 

city  government  IT  New  York,  created  during  *^^  ^  ^®«*.  ^^P  1««*^  *^^^«  J^^''^^^  ^°  t^«  ^«-»o"8  ^?- 

4^ui  «^.«   iQ»7i    ♦^  ««  ««,^««T  «^*   ^^^^^v^^%  cers,  commissioners,  agents,  and  other  persons  who 

the  year  1871   to  an  amount  not  exceeding  may  have  control  and  management  of  such  property, 

$8,600,000,  and  for  the  appropnation  and  ap-  or  of  separate  and  distinct  portions  thereof; 

portionment  of  money  to  carry  on  the  local  2.  Whether  it  may  not  operate  to  give  to  tax-pay  era 

ifovernment    of   the    city   for  the  first  four  the  exclusive  right  to  sue  for  wrongs  done,  or  in  or- 

months  of  the  year,  waa  also  vetoed  by  the  ^^"^  ^o  prevent  wrongs  by  municipa  officers  taking 

Rjixwii^uo  vi.  •««  j««»,    T»»o  «»iw  ^^**^^^  "J  *'"''  away  the  nght  of  action  m  such  cases  from  the  cor- 

Cxovernor,  who  gave  his  reasons  as  follows :  poration  itself,  and  from  all  public  officers  j  and  may 

The  power  to  audit  and  pay  last  year's  claims  up  ^°*'  ^  ^^  Interfere  with  suits  now  pending, 

to  a  fixed  amount  and  to  make  appropriations  for  nr,      f„j^__  ««.aa^  ♦•k«4.   u„^^^„„  ^«««*;rx«« 

the  expenditures  of  the  current  year  up  to  the  Ist  of  T^f  J^.^««8  ^^^^  *^.?J^ .   ^f^^us  questions 

May  next,  without  lunit  as  to  amount,  is  conferred  niignt  arise  upon  the  Dill  m  its  present  lorm 

upon  the  three  persons  who  now  are,  or  may  here-  both  as  to  the  title  of  the  property  covered  by 

atter  be,  heads  of  certain  departments  of  the  city  the  terms  of  the  act,  and  as  to  whether  the 

government,  to  wit,  the  Comptroller,  the  President  municipalities  are  not   divested  of  aU  title  ; 

of  the  Department  of  Parks,  and  the  Commissioner j  ^i  *^        x    xu      •  v*    i-         *•       'j.    ^c 

of  Public^orks,  all  of  whom  are  appointees  of  the  ^^  also  as  to  the  nght  of  a  corporation  itself, 

mayor,  none  of  them  having  been  elected  by  the  or  any  of  ita  officers,  or  any  public  officer,  or 

people.    The  bill  ignores  the  chief  executive  officer  any  person  whatever,  other  than  a  tax-payer, 

of  the  city  and  the  legislative  branch  of  the  local  to  bring  an  action  in  respect  to  the  property, 

^AWU  which  seeks  to  carry  on  the  government  of  J?^^«>  o^  effects  mentioned  in  the  act."  The 
a  great  city  and  county,  without  the  concurrence  of  i^ovemor,  therefore,  vetoed  the  act,  warniDg 
its  mayor  and  Common  Council  and  Board  of  Super-  the  Legislature  that  *4n  timea  of  unusual  ex- 
visors,  or  any  of  them,  and  which  places  this  great  citement  about  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
duty  in  the  hands  of  certain  subordmate  officers  ap-  public  affairs,  and  when  the  demand  for  cor- 
pointed  by  the  mayor,  without  associating  with  t,^„*'  „  ^«j  ^«^«««»  ?«  »«»».»4.  ««^  i^„,i  ;♦  :« 
them  in  it  Either  the  mayor  or  the  legislativel)ranch  rection  and  reform  M  Jijgent  and  loud,  it  is 
of  the  local  government,  or  some  representative  of  especially  important  that  those  cbarged  with 
the  latter,  can  be  justified  only  by  an  extraordinaiy  the  responsibility  of  legislation  should  move 
condition  of  aflfaira.  with  great  caution,  and  that  the  most  careful 

ThU  "extraordinary  condition  of  affairs"  Z^^lfTJ^^f^JL'^'lr''r^lrtJ^Z^^f 

he  thought  did  not  exist.  providing  new  remedies    or   making    great 

The  fesohition  passed  in  1870,  "purport-  **r«^„?  t^'^^l^LfiT';!..  .w«„f  «^  «.t.,vi.  « 

itig  to  withdraw  the  assent  of  the  p^e  of  ^^^^J^  il^e^Me  Aows' 

the  State,  previously  given,  to  the  fifteenth  e*F<»8ea  in  tne  title,  as  louows . 

amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,"  was  ,.  ^°  tJ^*".  •°Pi^,i,.  i*Tvl!i!S.^°^  o  fiTlS^^V 

.   J  J    . .           X    •    xi.     A          1.1    V  •       tTi  tions  and  to  pay  tne  inaebteaness  of  the  State  on 

rescinded,  the  vote  m  the  Assembly  being  71  account  of  the  canals,  which  deficiencies  and  indebt- 

yeas  to  13  nays.  edness  have  been  changed  into  liabilities  for  money 

*'An  act  for  the  protection  of  tax-payers  borrowedtonay  them,  or  into  certificates  of  indebt- 

against  frauds,  embezzlement,  and  wrongful  ^^^  <>»  2J^»2^  J^e  State  is  now  paying  interest. 

-^*-  r^fi  ^«vi;>nffl«^«-  ««,i  »..»Z34-<.  "  ■».««  ,.^^i.^A  and  to  pay  the  floating  indebtedness  of  the  State  and 

acts  of  public  officers  and  agents,"  was  passed  ^j^^  estimated  liabilitiw  for  the  present  fiscal  year  not 

m  the  following  terms :  vet  provided  for  by  law,  and  to  raise  money  therefor, 

G.^w,/vwi     All /^ffl^/kiKi  o.*tt,i«>.  iw^n.*«nUfi;/^T«A1«  nvi<i  W  an  Issuo  of  thc  bouds  of  the  Btatc,  aud  to  provid* 

ot We,Son.:^iS^Tr  o?^n;ST2r^^^^  f"'  "Emitting  the  qnesUon  th.n,on  io  th.  p^ple. 

town,  or  municipal  corporation,  in  this  State,  and  The  debt  created  by  this  act  is  not  to  exceed 

each  and  every  one  of  them,  are  hereby  deckred  Jfj  600,000.     The  question   of   raising  it  was 

trustees  of  the  property,  funds,  and  effects  of  such  '^  v     .a  j  1            x^    i»  xl               »»o»"fs    '^  "»^ 

county,  town,  or  municipal  corporation,  respectively,  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  elec- 

so  far  as  such  property,  fuuds,  and  efiects  have  tion  in  November,   and  the  proposition  was 

been,  are.  or  may  be  committed  to  their  management  approved  by  a  light  vote.    An  act  was  also 

or  control;  and  every  person  residing  in  such  conn-  passed  to  "  perfect  an  amendment  of  the  con- 

^V'tS'rfhr™T''wt"s?riJry"'S?.X^^^^^  ^titn«onrelatiyetotheCourt.ofAppeals,and 

hereby  declared  to  be  a  cestui  que  trust  in  respect  to  for  the  extension  of  the  services  ot  the  Oom- 

the  said  property,  fhnds,  and  effects,  respectively ;  missioners  of  Appeals."    The  amendment  in 

and  any  co-trustees,  or  any  such  cestui  que  trusty  question  had  been  adopted  by  the  preceding 

Bhall  be  entitled  as  against  such  tnistees,  and  in  re-  Jegislature,  and  consisted  of  the  following 

ffard  to  such  property,  AindB,  and  enects,  to  all  the  °.       .J      jjjx       -fi      'xi. 

rights  and  remeAes  provided  by  law  of  any  co-trus-  B«ction  to  be  added  to  article  sixth  : 

tee  or  ceetui  que  trusty  to  prosecute  and  maintain  any  Sso.  28.  The  Court  of  Appeals  may  order  any  of 

action  to  prevent  waste  and  injury  to  any  property,  the  causes,  not  exceeding  600  in  number,  pending 

funds,  and  estate  held  in  trust.    Such  trustees  are  in  that  court  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  tnis  pro- 

hereby  made  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  responsi-  vision,  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  Commis- 

bllities  imposed  by  law  on  trustees,  and  such  duties  sioners  of  Appeals,  and  the  Le^slature  may  extend 

and  responsibilities  may  be  enforced  by  any  co-  the  term  of  service  of  the  Commissioners  of  Appeals, 

trustee  or  cestui  que  trust  aforesaid.  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years. 

In  regard  to  this  the  Governor  submitted  Provision  was  made  for  submitting  it  to  a 
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vote  at  the  election  in  November,  at  which  This  lasted  for  several  days,  and  resolted  in 

'  time  it  was  ratified.  the  conviction  of  the  aocnsed!,  and  his  removal 

A  bill  was  passed  near  the  end  of  the  ses-  and  disqualification  to  hold  office  in  the  State 

sion    directing    the  Governor   to    designate  in  future. 

thirty-two  persons,  four  from  each  judicial  Charges  had  also  been  brought  against 
district,  **  who  shaU  constitute  a  commission  Judge  John  H.  McOann,  %f  the  Saperior 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  Legisla-  Court  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  misde- 
ture,  at  its  next  session,  amendments  to  the  meaner  and  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  which 
constitution,  provided  that  no  amendments  charges  were  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Corn- 
shall  be  proposed  to  the  sixth  article  thereof."  mittee  of  the  Assembly  for  investigation. 
This  commission  was  duly  appointed,  and  met  This  investigation  having  been  made  in  the 
at  Albany,  to  perform  the  worlc  assigned  to  it,  city  of  New  York,  the  committee  reported  the 
soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which  were 
January,  18T3.  unanimously  adopted : 

Several  investigations  were  set  on  foot  by  Whereas,  Tho  Jadioiary  Committee  of  this  HoQiie 

the  Legislature,  which  were  carried  on  both  has  made  an  investigation  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

before  and  after  the  atyournment.     The  In-  relative  to  charges  of  official  miBoonduct  againja 

surance  Oommu^ioner,  George  W  MUler  hav-  ^Sro^  *"  .^•t.'l[S»hSrL^  ;';Sr^^4 
mg  been  charged  with  receivmg  fees  and  per-  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  said  testimony  sustAtna 
quisities  for  his  own  personal  use,  which  said  charges  to  an  extent  showing  mal  and  oorropt 
snould  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  the  oonduot  in  office ;  and  whereas,  the  constitution,  by 
Assembly  Committee  on  Insurance  was  in-  thellth  section  of  Artide  VI.,  provid«j  that  aUju- 
««-»»^«.»^  i^  :«^»:.^  i«*rv  *u«  »,»4.i-.v.  A  i«««/v  dioial  omcers  except  jadges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
structed  to  mquire  mto  the  matter.  A  large  ^^  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  except  jus- 
amount  of  testimony  was  taken,  and  two  re-  tices  of  the  peace  andjudfes  and  justices  of  inferior 
ports  were  made,  one  of  which  recommended  courts,  not  of  record,  maybe  removed  by  the  Senate, 
the  removal  of  the   commissioner,  and    the  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  if  two-thirds 

Other  of  which  vindicated  his   conduct.    A  ^e^iin^^'thSefo^  ^^^""^  ^  ^^^         '^  "^"^ 

resolution  effecting  his  removal  was  passed  by  Betolved,  That  the  charges  and  testimony  taken  in 

the  Assembly,  and  was  pending  in  the  Senate  connection  therewith,  reported  to  the  Hoase  by  the 

when  Mr.  Miller,  on  the  13th  of  May,  sent  his  Judiciary  Committee,  be  transmitted  to  his  fjccel- 

resignation  to  the  Governor,  "  having  become  ^^%  ^*^®  Governor,  with  the  request  on  the  p«t  of 

^r.-r.Z\nfx^A  «  »<i  T^«  a^\A   44  fK«f  T^a^foJri  A^o\.^«  *"©  House,  thot  DC  rocommeud  to  the  Senate  to  take 

convinced,    as  he  said,     that  partisan  designs  proceedings  for  the  removal  of  said  John  H.  McCunn 

and  personal  malice  nave  so  conspired  and  Ji-om  his  office  of  Justice  of  the  Saperior  Court  of 

combined  as  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  the  City  of  New  York. 

Senate  "in  the  resolution  of  removal,  although  The  Governor  accordingly  transmitted  to 

every  charge  against  him  had  been  "  emphati-  the  Senate  a  printed  copy  of  the  charges  and 

cally  disproved,  and  no  cause  for  such  a  course  specifications  against  Judge  McCunn,  and  of 

can  be  shown,  except  a  deliberate,  foregone  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Judicirry  Com- 

conclusion  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  niittees,  and  recommended  that  inquiry  bo 

an  overwhelming  party  m^onty  to  seize"  his  made  into  the  truth  of  the  charges,  and  that, 

^m?'   -D       A        .  -..         ifxi.      ..       i.  -VT  if  they  should  be  established,  "  the  said  John 

The  Bar  Association  of  the  city  of  New  h.  McCunn  be  then  remov^  from  office." 

York  having  made   specific  charges  ag&inst  ^n  extra  session  of  the  Senate  was  c^led  to 

Judges  George  G.  Barnard  and  Albert  Car-  consider  the  case,  and  met  on  the  ITlh  of 

dozo  of  the  Supreme  Court,  inth^  June.    The  counsel  of  Judge  McCunn  claimed 

dicial  District,  and  asked  for  their  impeach-  that,  as  the  Governor  had  not  directly  recom- 

ment  and  removal,  the  matter  was  promptly  mended  his  removal,  the  Senate  had  no  juris- 

taken  up  m  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  decided  Miction  in  the  case,  the  provision  of  the  consti- 

to  brmg  them  to  tnal  before   the^  Senate,  tution  being  that  "all  judicial  officers,  except 

While  tlie  resolution  ordermg  the  impeach-  those  mentiened  in  this  section  (jndgTs  of  the 

ment  of  Judge  Cardozo  was  still  pendmg,  he  Oourt  of  Appeals  and  justices  of  the  Supreme 

resigned  his  position,   and   the   proceedings  Oourt),  and  except  justices  of  the  peace,  and 

against  him  were  abandoned.    Articles  of  im-  j^^ges  and  jufetices  of  inferior  courts,  not  of 

pea^hmenl,  thirty-mne  m  number,  were  pre-  record,  may  be  removed  by  the  Senate,  on  the 

sented  against  Judge  Barnard  before  the  ad-  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  if  two-thirds 

joumment  of  the  Legislature.    They  charged  ^f  ^u  the  members  elected  to  the  Senate  con- 

him  with  corrupt  conduct  m  granting  iiyuno-  ^ur  therein."    This  point  was  overruled,  and 

tions  and  appointing  receivers  mvanous  suits,  on  the  26th  of  June  Mr.  McCunn's  ooJinsel 

m  most  of  which  railroad  companies   were  withdrew  from  the  caae,  and  advised  him  to 

concern^.    He  was  accused  of  exercising  his  pu„^e  his  defence  no  further.    In  so  doing 

judicial  functions  corruptly,  receiving  presents  they  declared  that  they  were  satisfied  of  his 

or  other  personal  benefits,  and  of  unseemly  innocence,  but  believed  the  Senate  had  no  jn- 

and  indecorous  conduct  in  open  court.    After  risdiction  in  the  case.    They  furthermore  said : 

the  organization  of  the  Court  of  Impeach-  ^j,^  determination  of  the  Senate  to  inveati^ 

ment  at  Albany,  it  was  adjourned  to  meet  at  charges  for  acts  aUe^ed  to  have  been  done  byyon 

Saratoga  on  the  17th  of  July  for  the  tnal.  prior  to  the  time  of  the  election  under  which  ytm 
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now  hold  four  offlcej  involyes  of  necessity  a  mere  party,  because  in  its  ranics  are  to  be  found  all  that 

review  of  the  propnety  of  your  election  by  the  remains  true  of  the  ever-to>be-revered  liberty  and 

people,  a  power  which,  we  believe,  is  not  conferred  abolition  parties,  and  because  the  Be})ublican  party, 

upon  the  Senate.    If  it  can  be  done  in  one  case,  it  true  to  its  baptismal  vows,  have,  during  the  twelve 

can  be  done  in  all  oases  of  the  election  of  officers  years  of  its  existence,  not  only  suppressed  the  most 

coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  cruel  and  most  wicked  rebellion  that  ever  cursed  a 

which  we  have  quoted,  without  reference  to  the  con-  land,  and  established  the  supremacy  of  republican 

duct  of  the  officers  after  their  election.  institutions  all  over  the  country,  but  have  forced 

Notwithstanding  these  convictions  we  were  will-  traitors,  rreat  and  small,  wherever  and  whenever 
ing  to  aid  you  as  far  as  our  assistance  could  be  of  found,  to  dow  in  honorable  submiasion  to  the  majes- 
service ;  and  the  Senate  having  determined  that "  all  ty  of  the  law.  And  not  only  because  this  great 
the  rules  legal  and  uftual  in  courts  of  record  in  this  ^iuty  has,  through  its  legislators,  executives,  and  its 
State,  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  evidence  and  judiciary^  emancipated  the  American  slave  and 
the  examination  and  cross-examination  of  witness-  clothed  him  with  citizenship  and  political  rights,  but 
cs  *'  should  be  observed,  we  hoped  not  only  that  the  because  it  also  has  and  does  guarantee  and  vouchsafe 
investigation  might  lead  the  Senate  to  the  conclusion  to  him  and  to  his,  despite  the  opposition  and  protest 
that  you  ought  not  to  be  r^oved  from  office,  but  of  the  Democratic  party  and  its  allies,  the  recogni- 
that  nothing  for  which  you  were  not  properlv  and  tion  of  their  manhood,  and  a  liberal  share  of  the 
legally  responsible  would  be  admitted  in  evidence.  Federal  patronage  under  its  control, 
to  operate  elsewhere  than  before  the  Senate  to  your  That  we  indorse  the  Administration  of  President 
prejudice.  We  beg  leave,  however,  to  state,  without  Grant ;  that  we  regard  it  as  being  eminently  wise, 
intending  any  reflection  upon  the  Senate  or  upon  the  liberal,  and  statesmanlike,  and  as  fulfilling  our  ex- 
gentlemen  conducting  the  proceedinffs  against  you,  peotationa  of  what  a  Bepublican  Executive  ought  to 
that  our  views,  in  regard  to  the  aamisslbilitr  of  be. 

much  of  the  evidence  produced  against  you,  differ  so  That  we  will  in  the  future,  as  we  have  in  the  past, 
M'idely  from  the  ruling  on  the  subject,  that  we  are  support  the  regular  Bepublican  nominees  when 
disposed  to  question  the  propriety  of  our  continuing  maae,  both  State  and  national, 
longer  in  the  position  we  nave  occupied,  and  to  That  we  recommend  to  the  Bepublican  State  Con- 
doubt  whether  our  doing  so  would  be  of  any  essen-  mention,  to  be  held  at  Elmira  on  the  15th  inst.,  the 
tial  service  either  in  your  defence,  or  in  excluding^  propriety  of  sending  a  representative  colored  man  to 
from  the  record  of  the  proceedings  against  jrou,  ot  the  National  Convention  at  Philadelphia  as  a  dele- 
what  we  deem  irrelevant  and  improper  evidence,  gate  at  large ;  and  we  respectfully  but  earnestly  ap- 
We,  therefore,  with  your  approbation,  are  disposed  peal  to  that  State  Convention  to  recognize  the  re- 
(and  w;e  would  advise  you  to  that  course)  to  leave  it  spectability  and  influence  of  the  colored  Bepublicans 
to  the  Senators,  unimpeded  by^ou  or  by  us  in  your  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  naming  as  such  dele- 
behalf,  to  make  sucii  disposition  of  the  charges  gate  William  F.  Butler,  of  'Kew  York,  our  chosen 
against  you  as  in  their  judgment  of  their  power  and  representative. 

duty  shall  seem  just  and  right.  That  this  convention  demand  of  the  Philadelphia 

.«        ,         ,.        .,       >rr^  Convention  the  recognition  and  the  enforcement  of 

A  few  days  later,  Jndge  McOnnn  was  re-  our  civil  rights. 

moved  by  tbe  necessary  two-thirds  vote  of  the  -,,     -r^            ^itj                x.       ^-n-. 
Senate,  and  shortly  after  died  of  a  disease  The  Democrats  held  a  convention  at  Roches- 
caused  or  greatly  aggravated  by  the  proceed-  t$r,  on  the  16th  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of 
ings  against  him  choosmg  delegates  to  the  National  Convention. 

SimiUr   proceedings   were   begun    against  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Horace    G.    Prindle,     Judge    of    Chenango  1.  That  we  recognize  the  changes  in  the  nature 

County,  who  was  accused  of  official  miscon-  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Government  which  have 

J     i.      rrv    •         X'     i.'       •  A     V    ^^^^ ^*  taken  place,  and,  without  reopening  questions  of  the 

duct    The  investigation  into  his  case  was  not  p^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  reVdy  to  cooperate  wifti  those,  what- 

concjuded  till  near  the  end  of  the  year,  when  ever  their  previous  affiliations,  who  favor  limited 

it  was  carried  on  by  a  committee  of  the  Sen-  and  localized  governments,  who  seek  to  restrain  the 

ate,  and  resulted  in  an  acquittal.  exercise  by  Congress  of  absolute  and  general  powers ;     ^ 

Judge    George    M.  cTrtis,  of  the  Marine  rtrSTr^o^Wf^  L^^^^^ 

Court  of  N  ew  York  City,  was  impeached  be-  permanent  civil  service  reform, 

foro  the  Legislature    adjourned,   on  charges  2.  That  recent  declaration  of  political  principles 

presented  by  the  Bar  Association  of  that  city,  by  the  Convention  at  Cincinnati  is  evidence  of  the 

His  case  was  not  disposed  of  untU  after  the  progress  of  public  opinion  toward  sound  and  whole- 

V     •      •         iyxv           '        ciofro  «.i.^«  i,»  «.«.  somc  views  of  government,  and  we  believe  that  all 

beginning  of  the  session  of  1878,  when  he  was  patriotic  citizens  may^  unite  upon  that  platform  for 

acquitted.                                     ^  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  nonest  administration 

The  first  political  convention  of  the  year  of  national  affurs,  and  enforcing  the  obligations  of 

was  that  of  the  Colored  Republicans,  at  Troy,  the  Constitution ;  and  our  delegates  to  Baltimore  are 

on  the  8th  and  9th  of  May     An  .ddre«  to  lgtS^h»^f?L\*;rinS^l^^^^^^^^ 

the  colored  voters  of  the  State  was  issued,  in  candidate  representing  them  who  shall  meet  the  ap- 

which  the  ^^  unwise  and  unreasonable  move-  proval  of  the  Democracy  in  the  National  Convention 

ment  of  the  Liberal  Republicans  "  was  depre-  assembled. 

cated,  and  support  recommended   for  '*  the  xhe  Republicans  met  at  Elmira  on  the  same 

great  Republican  party,  which  has  not  only  ^^y,  and  appointed  delegates  to  their  National 

been  true  to  us  in  the  past,  but  is  also  the  Convention,  and  adopted  resolutions,  indors- 

casket  of  our  deepest  hopes  for  the  future."  j^g  the  Administration  of  President  Grant, 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted :  favoring  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  urging 

Betohed,  That  the  dutv  of  every  colored  American  complete  union  and  harmony  in  the  ranks  of 

lies  within  the  lines  of  the  Republican  party,  and  fv^  uartY 

that  any  departure  therefrom  must  inevitaby  lead  Tv^^y*   «„   «  nr^««««*i^«    r.f   a^i^;^».   «t.;i 

into  the  camp  of  the  common  enemy.  ^  There  was  a  Convention  of   Soldiers  and 

That  we  are  greatly  endeared  to  the  Bepublican  Dailors  at  Utica,  on  the  20tn  of  August,  at 
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which  resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that  the  nomination  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Heniy  "Wil- 

they  Lad  "no  sympathy  with  that  political  f-i^^iS^a^^^^^^^^ 

party  which  has  among  its  earnest  supporters  Se»olved,  Thkt  the  increase  of  the  State  debt,  br 

the   Tammany  Democracy  and   the  Ku-kluz  thoamount  of  $6,600,000,  is  an  index  of  the  eztrava- 

Klan,"  and  that  they  discovered,  in  *^  the  pres-  gance  and  looseness  of  the  Democratio  management 

ent  remarkable  alliance  between  the  enemies  ofourStateflnanoM,andisin8trildngoontrast  with 

^e  .»,>nki:»«n  {««af;f1lf;/^«>a  ^txA  fiiA  «r^ii/>nrai.a  r.^  the  Teduotion  ot  the  national  debt  by  the  amount  of 

of  republican  institutions  ajid  the  followers  of  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  March  1, 1869,  aid  the  oonstant 

Horace  Greeley,  an  attempt  to  wrest  the  Uov-  ^^  repeated  abolition  of  the  national  taxes  of  more 

ernment  from  the  control  of  men  of  tried  and  than  $160,000,000,  for  whioh  we  are  indebted  to  the 

undoubted  loyalty."   They  declared  their  sym-  Kepublioan  Congress  and  Bepubiican  Administra- 

pathy  with  tJj^  R^P^^IJ^^.?^^^^^^  f^^  P]ff  g^^j  ''""Ee^Ued,  That  we  appeal  with  assurcd  conflden« 

their  support  to  its   candidates  for  national  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  New  York  to  sustain  a  national 

and  State  offices.     Finally,  they  approved  of  Administration  whose  fruits  are  prosijerity  and  peaot. 

the  proposition  to  establish  a  Soldiers'  Home  and  to  establish  a  State  administration  which  shall 

in  the  State,  and  urged  a  full  representation  bring  back  an  honorable  name  and  a  creditable  gov- 

of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  State  at  the  "^°^»  '^l.*»f  "wTw^me^'io  onr  ™nk.  hon<», 

National  Convention,  to  be  held  at  Tittsburg,  Democrats,  who  spurn  the  unprincipled   coalition 

on  the  17th  of  September.  which  seeks  to  ally  them  with  the  discarded  ele- 

The  Republican  Convention,  for  the  nomi-  mentsoftheEepubucan  party. 

nation  of  State  officers,  was  held  at  Utica,  on  ■^^?'»J*S\^*'Vl?'®  ^^  S°T  ^i¥?  ^a  "J*? 

*i  ^  nciA  ^fi  A  «««««■       A    ,^i«4-fA»r»  «T«a  itTw,rv{  cansls  of  tho  Ststc  of  Ncw  Yorfc  should  bo  adaptfcd, 

the  22d  of  August.     A  platform  wm  unani-  by  an  enlargement  of  their  locks,  to  steam-navigiion; 

mously  adopted,  embracmg  the  following  prin-  and  made  as  free  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation  as  an 

cipal  resolutions :  economical  maintenance  of  them  in  good  repair  will 

■a     r    J  mu  i.  1.1.     •  i.*i»  i  «    «>..    ^^ -^ ^«*  pcrmlt,  and  that  both  of  thcse  results  should  be  sc- 

^   BsiK>lf>€d,  That  the  n^htful  purpose  of  government  J^^ed  without  burdening  the  Ux-payera  of  the  State 

18  thesecunty  of  individual  liberty  and  equality  be-  __^^^  ^^^  ^    acoeptin|  an  approprUtion  frwn  the 

fore  the  law  ;  that  the  return  to  power,  under  any  ^^^^^  Givernment  tolmprove^one  of  the  national 

wetence,    of  the    party   which  nurtured    slavery,  highways  of  commerce  lanS  the  second,  by  refunding 

brought  on  the  war  and  resisted   wconstraction,  ^^J  ^^  ^^y^^  ^^  thefetatein  bonds  Laving  a  lonj 

woum  necessarily  imperil  that  security  and  destroy  ^od  to  run  and  bearing  a  low  rate  of  inteiisL    ^ 

the  general  confidence  which  has  steadily  mcreased  *-  jg^/^^  That  we  point  with  pride  to  the  prosperi- 

under  Kepublioan  administration ;  J«^e  hold  that  the  ^    ^j.^^  ^^  attended  the  canal  iommcroe  since  it  has 

^r^n'm^:SJ,Wer^^^^^^^^  ,  The  «cket  put  in  nomination  was  as  fol. 
tered  by  the  issue  of  tlie  war  and  by  the  overthrow  i«J8 :  For  Governor,  General  John  A.  Dii  ; 
of  old  institutions,  and  constantly  excited  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  General  John  C.  Robin- 
hope  of  a  Democratic  rostoration ;  we  believe,  there-  son  ;  Canal  Commissioner,  Reuben  B.  Stroud : 
fore,  that  the  defeat  and  disoroanization  of  the  State-prison  Inspector,  Ezra  Graves;  Con- 
Democratic  party  are  indispensable  to  complete  na-  „,^„„J;„„  „♦  i«««I  -  t  ^Ji^^  T«/%«»A;n  .  ^-m^^^A^-^ 
tional  harmony  ^               ^                      ^  gressman  at  large,  Lyman  Tremain ;  preaden- 

Jieaohed,  That  the  welfare  of  the  State  imperative-  tial  electors  at  large,  Frederick  Douglas,  Etpil 

ly  requires  that  the  reform,  in  the  interest  01  honesty  Sauer,  and  Stewart  L.   Woodford.     District 

and  economy,  which  was  so  auspiciously  be^un  last  electors  were  also   nominated,  and  a  State 

y^*?i  ^"1   n  ^  ^***  u  7i^i?''  ^^f  *°^?»";  ^'^  'i'^^  Central  Committee  chosen. 

punned  the  Bench,  shall  be  continued  and  extenaed  r«^««.««*^^««  ^4?  4-\.^  rk««,^^««*-  ^^a  tsv^«-.i 

to  every  branch  of  the  Government.  ^  Conventions  of  the  Democrats  and  Liberal 

Betoloed,  That  the  principles  and  history  of  the  Republicans  were  held  at  Syracuse,  on  the  4th 

Republican  party,  with  the  spotless  character  of  the  and  5th  of  September.    Conference  commit- 

candidates  we  present,  are  the  guarantees  that  their  tees  were  appointed  to  secure  joint  actkm  in 

election  would  secure  a  wise,  faithful,  and  efficient  ^-u^  Tnaff At.   J^f  Ti/vm^naft/^vto     J,w^A    a   A^«nT»^n 

administration  of  the  State  government ;  that  the  ^V®  ."^*  ^r  ^\  nominations,   and  acommon 

modest  patriotism,  the  earnest  purpose,  the  saga-  electoral  ticket  was  agreed  upon.     The  candi- 

cious  judgment,  the  practical  wisdom^  the  incorrup-  dates  nominated  for  State  officers  were  the 

tiblo  integrity  and  the  illustrious  services  of  Ulysses  following,  the  Liberal  Republicans  naming  the 

S.  Grant  have  commended  him  to  the  hearts  and  Lieutenant-Governor  and  State-prison  Inspec- 

ludfirments  of  the  American  people :  and  that,  with     .^^    ^^;i   ^^^^^x- .v     t^  -  a*^  • 

fum^^for  a  leader  we  cannot  in  tfio  future,  any  more  ^^^^  ??d  accepting  the  Democratic  nominees 

than  in  the  past,  fail  of  success.  for  other  offices:  For  Governor,  Francis  kei^ 

Besoloedy  That  in  Senator  Henry  Wilson,   our  nan;   Lieutenant-Governor,  Chauncy  M.  De- 

noraince  for  Vice-President,  we  present  a  statesman  pew ;  Canal  Connnissioner,  John  F.  HnbbanI, 

ru';°'.S^enSou?L7rh«'rre\T.'4S'&;j't  J'- 5  State-prbon  Inspector,  Enos  O  B„K»ks; 
humble  condition  in  life  to  the  front  rank  of  Ameri-  ^congressman  at  large,  Samuel  8.  Cox.  A 
can  citizens,  and  who,  during  a  long  public  career,  senes  of  resolutions  was  adopted  in  each  con- 
has  been  always  the  able  advocate  and  defender  oi  vention.  The  following  were  the  principal 
every  just  and  benevolent  puroose.  With  these  ones  adopted  in  the  Democratio  Convention: 
nominees,  and  on  the  platform  adopted  at  Philadel-  ^ 

phia  by  the  Republican  National  Convention,  we  Betolved^  That  the  condition  of  the  oountry  is 

confidently  await  the  verdict  of  the  American  people,  such  as  to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  past  prejudices. 

Retoloed^  In  the  profound  conviction  that  the  con-  The  tone  of  administration  has  been  lowered ;  the 

tinned  success  of  the  Bepubiican  party  is  the  sole  civil  service  has  grown  corrupt ;  the  militaTT  power 

security  of  reform  and  progress,  we  neartily  approve  is  too  readily  resorted  to ;  the  bureaus  at  Washinff- 

the  general  principles  declared  by  the  late  Bepub-  ton  have  become  the  centres  of  favoritism  and  job- 

lioan  CoDvention  at  Philadelphia,  and  gladly  ratify  beiy ;  and  the  Southern  States,  under  a  Bystam  of 
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mflitary  repression  and  dictation,  have  been  snb*  ing  with  tlie  Liberal  Republicans  held  a  con- 

jected  to  robbery  and  waste,  which  have  already  im-  yention  at  Albany  on  the  8d  of  October,  and 

K^?Pi!^in^s^^^  nominated  an  independent  electoral  tick^^^^  A 

tion,  and,  bv  destroying  their  credit,  exposing  the  proposition  to  name  candidates  for  State  of- 

country  to  tne  shame  and  contagion  of  reoudiation.  iices  was  voted  down  after  some  warm  discus- 

Itetolved^  That  the  Eepublicans  of  this  dtate,  who  sion.    The  following  resolutions  were  unani- 

scGured  power  by  pretence  of  sympathy  with  reform,  monalv  adoDted  • 

deserve  the  severest  judgment  of  the  people  for  their  j  mi  pi 

faluity  to  their  pledges.    The  record  of  the  liist  ses-  ^    Whereas,  Those  illustrious  men  who  achieved  our 

sion  shows  that  they  condoned  alike  the  offense  of  a  independence,  and  who  have  written  their  names  on 

Senator  who  sold  his  vote,  and  of  the  Senator  who  a  glorious  immortality,  established  our  Government 


sional  districts  ;  encouraged  personal  and  local  legis-  and  the  Government,  as  now  administered,  tends  di- 
lation ;  obeyed,  without  resistance,  the  dictation  of  rectly  to  the  benefit  of  the  few  instead  of  the  many : 
^reat  moneyed  corporations ;  refused  to  enact  re-  therefore,  be  it 

lurms  essential  to  the  general  good,  and  laid  them-  Eeeolved,^  That,  in  order  to  maintain  the  Govem- 

selves  open  to  the  grossest  charges  of  venality  and  ment  as  originally  established  by  the  fathers  of  the 

corruption.  Kepublic  and  cemented  by  their  blood,  we  pledgo 


system ;  and  that  we  demand  that  the  work  of  re-  Beeolved.  That  the  betrayal  of  tlie   Democratic 

form  shall  ao  on,  without  regard  to  party,  until  our  party  by  the  Baltimore  Convention,  in  the  adoption 

judiciary  shall  stand,  acknowledged  by  tlie  world,  of  the  platform  of  principles  and  the  candidate  of  a 

ireo  and  pure  and  independent.  faction  of  a  hostile  political  party,  is  deserving  of 

JSeeolvedy  That  the  canals  of  New  York  are  the  our  abhorrence  and  execration, 

property  of  the  people  of  the  State ;  and  that  we  Besohed,  That  the  Democratic  party  is  a  party  of 

repel  all  propositions  to  subject  them  to  the  manipu-  principle,  and  as  a  party  organization  cannot  exist 

lation  and  control  of  the  Federal  Government.    Tlie  without  a  maintenance  or  its  principles,  and  that  the 

policy  which  the  people  should  enforce,  in  their  selection  of  candidates  not  representatives  of  its 

management,  is  economy  in  expenditures,  and  the  principles  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  absolves  every 

lowest  tolls  adequate  to  meet  their  annual  obliga-  Democrat  from  giving  a  ticket  so  selected  his  sup- 

tions.  with  a  view  to  their  speedy  and  final  exemp-  port  or  sympathy. 

tion  n-om  debt,  and  free  navigation  to  all  comers.  Beeolved,  That  a  coalition  of  parties  for  the  sake 

of  olBce  and  the  patronage  of  the  Government  is  at 

Among  those  adopted  by  the  Liberal  Re-  the  sacrifice  of  principle,  iniquitous  in  its  conccp- 

publicans  were  the  foUowinc :  J^^'^i  dishonorable  in  its  nature,  and  must  result  m 

*                                                  °  inevitable  discomfiture  and  disgrace. 

4.  That  we  welcome  the  cordial  acceptance  of  both  JUsohed,  That  in  the  early  history  of  our  Govem- 
platform  and  candidates  by  a  f^^at  party  heretofore  ment,  without  the  intervention  of  convention  or 
antagonistic  to  ua,  and  emDraclng  wellnigh  one-half  platform,  the  most  eminent  and  worthy  men  were 
of  the  voters  of  the  Union,  as  the  most  cheering  selected  for  the  highest  ofiAces  of  the  Government, 
omen  of  better  times.  Wo  value  party  organiza-  whose  well-known  principles  and  consistency  were 
tions  only  so  far  as  they  secure  the  triumph  of  first  sufiicicnt  guarantee  for  tneir  fidelity,  and  that  in 
principles,  and  whoever,  in  good  faitn,  accepts  presenting  the  names  of  Charles  O' Conor  for  Presi- 
these^are  our  political  brothers.                  •  dent,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  for  Vice-President, 

5.  We  recognize  the  two  great  politicol  duties  of  the  Louisville  Convention  have  not  been  actuated 
the  hour  to  be— reform  in  national  and  State  admin-  by  any  sectional  consideration,  but  by  the  motive 


success  of  the  first  in  New  York,  and  the  choice  of  whom  the  Democratic  party  can  consistently  cast 

reform  candidates,  Bepublican  and  Democratic,  at  their  sufihtges. 

^^6.  WeVeplore  the  failure  of  our  last  Legislature  to  ^  The  whole  vote  cast  for  presidential  elec- 

carry  forward  the  reform  movement  to  ite  legitimate  tors  m    November  numbered  829,693.      Of 

results,  and  we  charge  that  failure  largely  upon  the  these,  440,769  were  in  favor  of  the  election  of 

custom-house  and  other  Federal  interference.    We  Grant  and  TVilson  for  President  and  Vice- 

rur^n"^T4«^^^^^^^  ^T''^>  and  887,279  for  Greeley  and  Brown 

Snd  to  infiict  ideq\iate  punishment  upon  all  other  niakmg  Grant's  miyonty  over  Greeley  63,480. 

corruptionists  within  its  reach ;  but  we  thank  it,  and  There    were    also    1,464    votes    for    Charles 

con^tulate  the  State  for  the  partial  purification  of  O'Conor  for  President  and  201  for  Jeremiah 

the  judiciary,  and  we  demand  that  this  refonn,  and  g.  gi^ck,  temperance  candidate.     Grant's  ma- 

L^S^TenTll^Cer/^^^^^^  jority  o^er  alfwas  61  826     The  total  vote  for 

7.  That,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  every  producer  Governor  was  840,161,  of  which  Dix  received 

and  consumer  is  afifected  by  the  cost  of  the  trans-  447,801,  and  Kernan  892,360 ;  Diz's  majority, 

portation  of  breadstuffs  and  merchandise  between  56,461.     Tremain  received  488,466  votes  for 

the  grain-fields  of  fjf^^^f"^^  the  cities  of  the  Congressman  at  large  and  Cox  400,697,  mak- 

East,  the  business  interests  of  our  State  demand  a  .       ^^^         •     •*       r  xv     ^  oZ  tr^X  • 

fostering  and  generous  canal  policy,  looking  alike  ^"^  *b«  majority  of  the  former  87,769  m  a 

to  the  placing  and  maintaining  in  the  most  efficient  total  vote  of  839,168.     The  Republicans  chose 

condition  of  our  great  arteries  of  communication,  28  Representatives  to  Congress  and  the  Demo- 

and  to  the  diminishing  of  taxation  upon  their  traffic  crats  9.     The  Legislature  now  stands  24  Re- 

by  reducing  the  tolls  as  far  as  possible.  publicans  and  8  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and 

The  Democrats  who  did  not  approve  of  join-  91  Republicans,  86  Democrats,  and  2  Inde- 
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pendents  in  the  Assembly.    The  total  vote  for  Counsel,  and  a  member  of  the  Leg^islatore^ 

rresident  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  182,-  charged  with  corrupt  conduct  in  office,  is  be- 

471,  of  which  77,814  were  for  Greeley  and  lieved  to  have  fled  the  country.    Mr.  Tweed 

54,657  for  Grant,  giving  the  former  a  majority  remained  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  nntil 

of  23,157.    The  vote  for  Governor  was  184,-  1878,  although  he  did  not  appear  in  his  seat 

205,  of  which  £ernan  received  77,915,  and  Diz  during  the  last  session.    Early  in  the  session 

56,290;  Kernan^s  majority,  21,625.    Wm.  F.  of  1878,  an  investigation  into  his  condnct  was 

Ilavemeyer,  nominated  by  the  Citizens'  Com-  set  on  foot  by  the  Senate,  and  in  March  he 

inittee  of  Seventy  and  accepted  by  the  Repub-  sent  in  his  resignation.    The  Committee  of 

licans,  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  over  Seventy  took  a  leading  part  in  making  up  the 

Abraham  R.  Lawrence,  the  candidate  of  the  tickets  for  local  offices  in  the  fall,  and  their 

Tammany  Democracy,  and  James  O'Brien,  In-  candidates,  who  were  generally  supported  by 

dependent  Democrat,  the  vote  being  53,081  the  Republicans  and  ^'  Anti-Tammany  *'  I>em<>- 

for  Uavemeyer,  47,188  for  Lawrence,  and  84,-  crats,  were  very  generally  elected.    In  an  ap- 

714  for  O'Brien.    Noah  Davis,   Republican,  peal  to  the  voters  of  the  city,  at  the  openin;; 

was  chosen  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  of  the  political  campaign  in  September,  the 

city,  over  Leonard,  Tammany  Democrat,  who  committee  gave  the  following  picture  of  the 

had  been  appointed  in  place  of  Cardozo,  and  corruption  that  had  prevailed  in  the  manage- 

Anderson,    Apollo   Hall   Democrat ;    Josiah  ment  of  municipal  affairs : 

Sutherland,  a  nominee  of  the  Republicans  and  We  appeal  especially  to  the  vast  reserve  foroe  of 

Apollo  Hall  Democrats,  was  chosen  City  Judge  voters  through  whose  criminal  indiffercnoe  to  their 

over  Gunning  S.  Bedford,  Tammany  Demo-  political  duties  the  shame  and  disKraoe  that  we  are 

crat;  Henry  G.  Van  Vorst,  Republican,  was  ^oweiiduiinghfiSGomeu^onns.  At  least  one-third 

«\.«™  T  J         i?4.u    o         •      r\  r**""^*^  ""*»  of  the  best  classes  of  people  are  habitually  absent 

chosen  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  Ben-  from  the  polls.    The  fo>ces  of  evil  are  active,  crmftv, 

jammK.  Phelps,  Republican,  District  Attorney,  and  resolute.    The  honest  people  of  this  State  have 

This  result  was  brought  about  by  a  coalition  never  had  such  an  inspiration  to  redeem  them- 

of  the  Republicans  and  Democratic  opponents  fj^^®*  ^f°™  the  wiles  of  oorruptionists,  and  to  teach 

r»P  fKa  Tammonv  ^f^^rsX^^i-x^^   r.*«<i/>-  fik/v  ^^^A  them  a  lessou  that  will  be  remembered  for  ffenera- 

of  the  Tammany  organization,  under  the  Jead  tions  to  come.    Never  has  the  proud  motto  of  our 

of  the  (Jommittoe  of  Seventy.     Or  the  lo  Al-  state  been  so  appropriate  as  it  will  be  if  we  do  our 

dermeu  chosen,  four  were  Tammany  nominees,  duty  this  fall. 

and  the  rest  coalition  candidates.    Eight  Tam-  ^^  ^^^  glorious  resurrection  of  public  viitue  the 

many  Democrats,  seven  Republicans,  and  six  J^miliations  of  the  past  will  be  forgotten  as  a  hate- 

A  «^ii^  iT«ii  T^^«,^v«  «*            ^  X.           A     •  A     t  "»1  dream,  and  every  institution  of  our  societv-  asd 

Apollo  Hall  Democrats,  were  chosen  Assistant  pontics  will  feel  the  elevating  influences  of  reviTeJ 

Aldermen.       ^                   ^  confidence  in  honesty  and  justice. 

The  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  af-  Official  corruption  has  ^rown  up  as  the  result  of 

fairs  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  was  be-  ^^  enormous  expenses  of  a  mgantio  war,  of  an  in- 

gun  in  1871,  was  well  sustained  during  the  Sf^'rivatrimCitfl.?^^^                  S^u'^J^n^'*** 

^^«-      •ru^  rt      ^iLt.         jf  a         i.      •         j  ^  private  ambitions,  of  stock  ana  gold  gambling, 

year.     The  Committee  of  Seventy  issued  an  and  a  universally  spread  passion  for  sudden  wealth 

address  near  the  end  of  May,  in  which  they  and  idle  display. 

reviewed  what  had  been  accomplished,  and  It  is  an  evil  which  has  afflicted  both  partids,  and 

deprecated  the  failure  of  the  new  charter  in  ^™ffKed  them  down  from  the  high  principles  that 

the  LegUlatnre,  attributing  its  defeat  to  the  f^e?tt»rm"r„-  w^^tWu^EnrS'.ri^^i 

hostility  of  trovemor  Hoffmann.     Practically,  been  brought  on  us  by  the  representatives  of  both 

nothing  has  been  done  to  bring  to  punishment  parties,  and  will  be  enkindled  to  a  douhly  bitter 

those  accused  of  official  corruption  in  the  pre-  "^tred  of  the  Achans  that  are  in  their  own  oamps, 

vious  year.    A.  Oakey  Hall,  the  mayor  of  the  Sre  o^t'coXu^n"^^^^*^  *^^''  ''^''  ^*''''''"*  '*'  ^* 

city,  was  brought  to  trial  for  alleged  misde-  in  this  city,  where  milUons  could  be  stolen  from 

meanor  in  auditing  accounts  m  which  the  city  tax-pnvors  without  imposing  extra  burdens  that 

was  overcharged  for  work  and  supplies,  but  his  ^^re  felt  as  enormous  by  so  wealthy  a  constitaencr, 

trial  resulted  in  a  disagreement  of  the  lury.  L^  **  not  strange  that  prevaUing  corruption  should 

William  M  Tweed,  the  former  head  of  thioe-  ^C.T^^u^^ts\'^'^r.^^;^^.^Lil 

partment  of  Public  Works,  charged  with  the  finally  been  combined  into  an  apparently  irreaUtible 

principal  share  in  the  conspiracy  to  plunder  the  phalanx. 

public  treasury,  was  tried  on  one  indictment  ^^  ^uch  mass  of  bad  material  was  elsewhere  to  bo 

near  the  end  of  the  year,  and  acquitted.    Sev-  f''^?^  waiting  such  a  masterly  alliance  of  corrupt 

»»»i  «.-.Uo  k.^4.1,  «»:«,j««i -«^  ^:.-:i  „-^   *'ii         i  leaders  to  develop  all  its  resources  of  evil. 

eral  suits,  both  criminal  and  civil,  are  still  pend-  Qi^eu  these  elements,  opportunities,  and  leadcw, 

mg  against  him.     Kichard  B.  Connolly,  the  for-  and  the  natural  result  was  the  rin^  which,  until  late- 

mer  Comptroller,  who  is  also  under  indictment  iyi  has  robbed  and  stolen  itself  into  power;  which 

and  awaiting  trial  on  bail,  has  remained  un-  ^^  bought  Legislatures,  controlled  governors,  cor- 

molested,  and  is  supposed  to  be  out  of  the  fhfK^il^ff'^Krj^^^tl.o.!.^^^^^ 

c<««.^   'Jf       i.       i.     elL              L           T*  i^      T»  the  ballot-box,  threatened  all  forms  of  civil  and  re- 
State,  if  not  out  of  the  country.      Peter   B.  Hgious  liberty,  awed  the  timid  rich,  bribed  the  toiling 

Sweeney,  formerly  head  of  the  Department  of  masses,  and  oiyoled  respectable  citizens,  and  which 

Public  Parks,   and  one  of  the  organization  has  finally  grown  so  strong  and  reckless  as  to  openly 

known  as  the  "  Tammany  Ring,"  has  been  in  ?®^  *t®  luteUigence  and  vhtue  which  is  believed  to 

Canada,  and  no  action  has  been  taken  against  ^r^  VtT^'rt'terp'lS^i.r  oTL'aWS 

him.    Thomas  0.  Fields,  formerly  Corporation  justice.                            f         ^                v 
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A  labor-** strike^'  of  unasufd   proportions  An  important  decision  was  rendered  in  the 

occurred  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  of  New  York  on 

Bpring  and  early  summer.    Near  the  end  of  tlie  14th  of  June,  affecting  the  right  of  the 

April  the  painters  demanded  the  adoption  of  Govemor  of  the  State  to  surrender  to  a  for- 

eight  hours  as  a  working-day,  without  any  eign  power  a  person  charged  with  crime  with- 

correspondiDg  reduction  in  their  wages.    This  in  the  jurisdiction  of  such  power,  and  arrested 

was  refused  by  their  employers,  and  they  im-  in  this  State.    One  Carl  Vogt  had  been  ar- 

mediately  ceased  work,    p^heir  example  was  rested  in  New  York  at  the  instance  of  the  Bel- 

Boon  followed  by  the  carpenters,  bricklayers,  gian  minister,  charged  with  having  murdered 

and  others  in  the  bnilding-business,  and  the  a  nobleman  in  Belgium.  He  had  been  retained 

movement  gradually  spread  until  it  included  in  custody,  and  a  warrant  for  his  extradition 

nearly  every  class  of  artisans.     There  were  to  the  Belgian  authorities  had  been  issued  by 

organizations  in  the  various  trades,  and  the  Governor  Hofitnann,  when  he  was  brought 

employers  also  formed  an  association  to  resist  before  Judge  Curtis  of  the  Superior  Court,  on 

the  demands  of  the'** strikers. '*    The  strike  &  yrrit  of  Jidbeas  corptLS,    The  court  held  that 

lasted  until  after  the  middle  of  June,  and  oc-  the  Governor  had  no  power  to  deliver  up  any 

casioned  heavy  losses  both  to  employers  and  person  to  a  foreign  power,  as  the  Constitution 

employed,  and  caused   much   suffering   and  of  the  United  States  prohibits  any  State  from 

hardship  among  the  latter  class.    The  number  entering  into  **  a  treaty,  alliance,  or  confedera- 

of  laborers  engaged  in  the  movement  was  esti-  tion  "  with  such  a  power  without  the  consent 

mated  at  about  40,000,  and  the  loss  for  one  of  Congress.    The  language  of  the  court  was 

month  has  been  thus  stated :  as  follows : 

^'^nth"***  ^  working-man,  In  wages,  one  ^^  ^  ^  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rcf? arded  the 

Direct  1008  id  employers,  Vn  proflta,"  one  month    I'.lBSlooO  Bubstanoe  of  thin^  and  not  forms,  and  it  is  difficult 

to  find  in  that  brief  instrument  a  superfluous  ^-ord, 

Total  1os9  to  workine-men  and  employers $2,568,000  or  one  without  a  distinct  meaning.  When  it  declares 

Add  to  this,  Indirect  loss  to  industry  and  tax-  that  no  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 

able  raloes,  equal $5,760,000  enter  into   aCTeement  or  compact  with  a  foreign 

The  strike  was  brought  to  an  end  gradually  P«^®'  J*  prohn)its  any  arrangement  by  which,  at  the 
:«  T«««  -^r«,v  ^f  ♦*.«  ^««  v«^*«^  »«:«^^  4.k1  request  of  a  foreign  power,  a  State  can  deliver  up  a 
in  June,  some  of  the  men  haying  gained  the  'Json  charged  with  a  crime  to  such  foreign  power, 
object  aimed  at,  and  others  retnrmng  to  work  The  request  of  the  minister  is  the  request  of  the  for- 
at  ten  hours  a  day,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  eign  Power  he  represents^  and  the  acceding  to  it  on 
most  cases  there  was  an  ultimate  return  to  the  th®  P"^  o^  the  State,  acting  through  its  agent,  the 
old  basis  Governor,  constitutes  an  agreement  between  the 
a  X  VI  •  J  •  xv  VI*  State  and  the  foreign  power,  precisely  such  as  the 
Some  trouble  was  CMJcasioned  in  the  public  Constitution  of  the iJnitcd  States  prohibits  by  the 
schools  of  Long  Island  City  m  the  early  part  use  of  the  words  ^^  agreement  or  compact,"  thereby 
of  the  year  by  the  refusal  of  certain  Roman  meaning  any  arrangement  between  the  two  not  em- 
Catholic  pupils  to  be  present  during  the  read-  J>™<^  ^7  ^o  *?™J  "  trea^,  alliance,  or  confedera- 
;««  ^e  4-w^  a^»:»4.,-..^<i  tu^  ■d««-;i  ^4?  i?^«-.»«  tion,"  previously  therein  forbidden.  The  exercise 
ing  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Board  of  Educa-  ^f  ^^^^^  power  V  a  State  is  also  inconsistent,  and 
tion  ot  the  city  had  directed  the  reading  ot  at  variance  with  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Federal 
some  portion  of  the  Bible  as  an  opening  ezer-  Government.  It  would  prejudice  the  treaty-making 
cise  in  the   schools  and   had   excluded    the  power,  and  the  power  to  entertain  diplomatic  rela- 

pupils  altogether  who  refused  to  be  present  L^''^^^  «!l^„f  ^^t'l^lS^^^^ 

*,   '^            -P           .          .                y           *^  J    ,  be  no  useful  concurrent  exercise  oi  these  powers, 

during  such  exercise.    An  appeal  was  made  to  b„t,  on  the  oontroiy,  when  the  individual  States 

the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  entertain  the  requests  and  enter  into  agreements  with 

for  a  decision  in  the  matter,  and  he  declared  the  ministers  of  foreign  powers,  a  labyrinth  of  con- 

the  course  of  the  City  Board  of  Education  to  ^^^["^J"  ?^d  disasters  is  oi)ened.    It  was  doubtless  to 

•^^  u^:4.k/v„4.  «,™««*  rx*  i««  »i     rr«  -«;/i  ♦i»«4.  avoid  this  that  all  relations  between  the  several 

be  "without  warrant  of  law."    He  said  that  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^g.      governments  were  so  oareftilly 

religious  training  formed  no  part  of  the  object  watched  and  restricted  by  the  Constitution  at  the 
of  the  public  schools,  and  that  no  discrimina-  very  formation  of  the  Government, 
tion  should  be  made  on  the  ground  of  religious  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  country  shall  bo  the 
belief.  He  quoted  with  approval  a  former  de-  refugeof  a  crimmal  from  any  nationality.  Treaties. 
••  *  4.V  ^J  11  •  "I'l'  "  «*  «  v*«j«*  ^*«-  with  provisions  for  the  extradition  of  persons  charged 
cision  to  the  foUowing  effect:  with  crime  after  an  examination  before  a  judicial 
A  teacher  has  no  right  to  consume  any  portion  officer,  exist  between  the  General  Government  and 
of  the  regular  school-hours  in  conducting  religious  many  foreign  states.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why 
exercises,  especially  where  objection  is  raised.  The  such  an  arrangement  does  not  exist  with  a  govern- 
principle  is  this :  Common  schools  are  supported  ment  like  Belgium,  whose  liberal  legislation  and  en- 
and  established  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  instruo*  lightened  administration  of  justice  are  reflected  in 
tion  in  the  common  Englisn  branches ;  religious  in-  its  marked  developments  of  material  prosperity.  It 
Btruotion  forms  no  part  of  the  course.  The  proper  is  true  that  the  states  may,  as  a  part  of  their  ordi- 
places  in  which  to  receive  such  instruction  are,  nary  police  powers,  reserved  to  them,  remove  any 
churches  and  Sunday- schools,  of  which  there  is  person  guilty  or  charged  with  crimes ;  out  it  is  to  be 
usually  a  sufficient  number  in  every  district.  The  observed  that  in  this  the  States  act  simply  with  a 
money  to  support  schools  comes  fh)m  the  people  at  view  to  their  own  protection  and  welfare,  and  total- 
large  irrespective  of  sect  or  denomination.  ^  Conse-  ly  irrespective  of  tne  foreign  governments  in  which 
quently,  instruction  of  a  sectarian  or  religious  de-  the  crimes  were  committed.  In  this  contingency 
nominational  character  must  be  avoided,  and  teach-  the  person  removed  may  still  assert  before  our  courts 
ers  must  confine  themselves,  during  school-hours,  any  rights  that  have  been  infringed  upon,  but  when 
to  their  legitimate  and  proper  duties.  delivered  over  to  a  foreign  power  he  may  be  de- 
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prlved  of  all  redress,  however  wronged  hj  the  act 
of  surrender.  I  am  to  us  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  warrant  of  the  surrender  of  the  prisoner  to  the 
Belgian  authorities  is  unconstitutional  and  void,  and 
is  of  insufficient  authority  for  his  detention  and  im- 
prisonment hy  the  warden  of  the  City  Prison. 

The  total  funded  debt  of  the  State  at  the  be^* 

ginnlDg  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  80,  1871, 

was  $38,121,606.40,  classified  as  follows : 

General  Fund $4,040,096  40 

CoDtlngent 68,000  00 

Canal 11,966,580  00 

Bounty 28,047,000  00    ^ 

Total ^.131,606  40 

On  the  80th  September,  18V2,  the  total  fund- 
ed debt  was  $86,674,206.40,  classified  as  fol- 
lows: 

OeneralFaDd $8,068,626  40 

Continirent.-. 68,000  00 

Canal.. 11,606,680  00 

Bounty 21,131,000  00 

Total $86,ff74,S06  40 

The  actual  reduction,  by  cancellation  of 
matured  stocks,  and  those  purchased  on  ac- 
count of  bounty  debt  sinking  fund,  was  $1,- 
647,400. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amonnt 
of  the  State  debt  on  the  SOtb  September,  1872, 
after  deducting  the  unapplied  balances  of  the 
sinking  funds  at  that  date: 


General  Fund 
Contingent.. 

Canal 

Bounty 

Total 


Debt  on  the  SOth 
S«pt.,  187S. 


Ddaaoe  ofSlnklni; 

Fond,  S«pt.  80y 

1879. 


$8,983,626  40,  $2,787,567  49 
68,000  00     19,710  60 


11,806,680  00 
21,121,000  00 


1,449,978  15 
16,930,224  42 


Bilanoc  of  d«bt, 
after  Bpplying 
SIqUb^  Fundi. 


$1,200,958  91 

48,289  60 

0,946,701  86 

14,190,775  68 


$36,674,206  40  $11,187,480  66  $25,886,725  84 


The  debt  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  after 
deducting  the  unapplied  balances  of  the  sink- 
ing funds,  was  $29,482,702.62 ;  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  $26,386,726.84;  which  shows  a  re- 
duction of  $4,096,976.68.  What  is  known  as 
the  general  fund  debt,  amounting  to  $8,988,- 
526.40,  consists  of  $661,600  of  "  Astor  stock," 
issued  under  laws  of  1827  and  1882,  $8,267,- 
887.77  of  "deficiency  loans,"  issued  nnder 
laws  of  1848,  "  Comptroller's  bonds  "  amount- 
ing to  $66,443.76,  and  "  Indian  annuities ''  to 
the  amount  of  $122,694.87.  It  is  payable  as 
follows : 

Ondemand $80,448  76 

1875 900.000  00 

1878 800.000  00 

At  pleoBare 2,258,082  64 


Total.. 


'■•••■•tnni 


$8,968,626  40 


The  receipts  from  the  general  fund  debt 
sinking  fund  for  the  year  amounted  to  $1,864,- 
168.89,  from  which  payments  were  made 
amounting  to  $279,172.76. 

Of  the  can^  debt,  amounting  to  $11,896,- 
680  on  the  80th  of  September,  $1,106,580 
was  incurred  under  section  1  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  is  redeemable  January  1,  1874; 
$9,285,000  was  incurred  under  section  8  of  the 
constitution,  bears  6  per  cent,  interest,  and  is 


redeemable  at  various  dates,  prior  to  July  1, 
1887,  the  larger  portion  falling  due  in  1873 
and  1874;  $880,000  was  incurred  under  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  constitution,  for  the  payment  of 
the  floating  fund,  and  is  redeemable  in  1877. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  toils  re- 
ceived on  each  canal,  and  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  ordinary  And  extraordinary  repairs 
and  new  work,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  80,  1872. 
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The  bounty  debt  on  the  80th  of  September 
consisted  of  $19,861,000  registered  stock  and 
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$1,260,000  coupon  bonda.  The  receipts  from 
the  bounty  debt  sinking  fand  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $8,928,848.02,  from  Which  pay- 
ments were  made  amounting  to  $2,500,250.19. 
The  balance  is  made  up  largely  of  uncollected 
taxes,  payable  by  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York.  This  sinking  fund,  including  the  un- 
expended balance  for  the  year,  amounts  to 
$7,899,841.92. 

The  contingent  debt,  amounting  to  $68,000, 
was  incurred  for  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  interest  is  paid  and  the 
payment  of  the  principal  provided  for  by  that 
corporation. 

The  expenditures  of  the  State  Treasury  for 
the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $22,295,848.50, 
while  the  actual  receipts  were  only  $18,146^- 
606.58.  This  leaves  an  apparent  deficiency  of 
$9,148,886.92,  which  is  reduced  to  $4,808,922.- 
95  by  the  application  of  various  sums  due  to 
the  Treasury.  The  most  important  items  of 
public  expense  are  $8,038,585.55  for  education- 
al and  charitable  purposes,  and  $822,258.20 
for  the  support  of  asylums  and  hospitals  for  the 
deaf,  blind,  insane,  and  idiotic,  not  including 
the  sums  appropriated  for  building  purposes. 
The  amount  expended  for  the  erection  and  im- 
provement of  buildings  and  for  maintenance 
of  each  of  the  insane  asylums  was :  $21,589.06 
for  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica ;  $190,- 
225.01  for  the  Willard  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane near  Ovid ;  $208,166.66  for  the  Hudson 
River  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Poughkeepsie; 
$230,000  for  the  Buffalo  State  Asylum  for 
the  Insane ;  $15,000  for  the  Monroe  County  In- 
sane Asylum ;  and  $44,000  for  the  Homoeopathic 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Middletown. 

The  expenses  and  earnings  of  the  three  State- 
prisons  for  the  year  ending  September  80th 
were  as  follows : 


PRISONS. 

AdvaaM  from 
tb»  TiMMiiry. 

BMilT<d  Don 
Eunlngi. 

ExnHi  of  Ez- 
pMutttora. 

^oTniTii 

$Sia960M 
S01,378  78 
867,84196 

$196,985  87 

908,885  70 

97,068  47 

$87,084  68 

Clinton 

88.967  OS 

Sing  Sing 

900,758  61 

HlsceUaneooB     ex- 
penditures    not 
dlBtribnted,      in- 
cladlng     $S1,066- 
68  for  transporta- 
tion  of  CODTlCtS.. 

99,106  60 

Total 

$868,184  00 

$4M,400  64 

$466,881  81 

The  excess  of  expenditures  over  income  was 
about  45  cents  per  day  for  each  convict.  At 
Anbnm  there  were  1,118  prisoners  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  their  cost  to  the  State  was 
abont  21  cents  each  per  day.  At  Clinton  the 
number  was  531,  and  the  cost  of  each  per  day 
46  cents.  At  Sing  Sing  the  number  was  1,188, 
and  the  expense  of  each  convict  per  day  a  lit- 
tle over  60  cents.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  system  of  prison  management  in  the 
State  is  a  bad  one,  and  an  agitation  for  its  re- 
form has  been  began. 

The  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira  was  char- 
tered in  1870,  and  $75,000  was  appropriated 


toward  its  establishment.  In  1871  $204,000, 
and  in  1872  $200,000  more,  was  appropriated 
for  the  same  pnrpose.  Of  the  entire  sum  of 
$479,000,  about  $320,000  had  been  expended 
or  paid  over  to  the  commissioners  to  Septem- 
ber 80th.  The  institution  is  still  far  from  com- 
pleted. 

There  was  paid  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  Capitol  at  Albany  during  the  fiscal  year 
the  sum  of  $856,106.92. 

The  rate  of  taxation  in  the  State  has  in- 
creased in  ten  years  from  5  mills  to  9f  mills  on 
a  dollar  of  the  assessed  value  of  property.  The 
total  amount  of  the  State  tax  in  1862  was 
$6,884,193.77;  in  1872  it  was  $19,580,882.80. 
In  1862  the  tax  for  all  purposes  in  the  State 
amounted  to  $19,456,288.40;  in  1872  it  was 
$68,511,986,12.  The  gross  valuation  of  taxa- 
ble property  in  1862  was  $1,449,303,948 ;  in 
1872  it  was  $2,088,627,445.  The  State  tax 
levy  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  distributed  as 
follows : 

Mlllk 

For  school  f> 1 A^ 

For  eeneral  porpoeefl l}i 

For  Dountv  debt 2 

For  new  Gopitol X 

For  canal  floating  del)t,  under  chapter  871,  Laws  of 

1869 9.80 

For  new  work  on  canals  and  extra  repairs 7-10 

For  academies  and  union  schools 1-16 

For  canal  and  general  fund  deHciendes ZX 

Total 9X 

This  tax  on  the  present  valuation  will  yield 
$19,580,882.80. 

The  system  of  taxation  in  the  State  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  very  imperfect.  The  valua- 
tion is  scarcely  an  index  of  tbe  actual  amount 
of  property,  and  the  assessments  are  un- 
equal 

A  commission  has  been  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  whole  matter,  and  report  such 
changes  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  in  the 
revenue  laws.  The  report  of  the  commission- 
ers was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
of  1878. 

There  were  on  the  1st  of  July  157  savings- 
banks  reporting  to  the  banking  department  of 
the  State,  with  assets  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  $292,805,829.  The  number  of  open  ac- 
counts in  these  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
776,700,  an  increase  of  64,591  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  amount  deposited  at  that  time, 
including  interest  credited  during  the  preceding 
year,  was  $190,783,157,  an  increase  in  one  year 
of  $26,830,864.  The  amount  withdrawn  during 
the  year  preceding  was  $152,956,496,  and  the 
amount  of  interest  or  profits  $16,849,911.  The 
average  of  each  deposit  was  $344.92.  On  the 
1st  of  October  70  banks  of  discount  were  do- 
ing business  under  the  banking  laws  of  the 
State.  The  amount  of  circulation  outstanding, 
including  that  of  incorporated  banks,  banking 
associations,  and  individual  bankers,  was  $1,- 
902,001.50.  Thenumber  of  insurance  compa- 
nies subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Insurance 
Department  on  the  1st  day  of  December  was 
264,  as  follows : 


ft 

\ 
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New  York  Joint  stock  fire  Insannoe  companies M  yates.     It  19  reported  EB  ID  a  fine  state  of  did- 

New  Tork  motaal  fire  iDBorance  companfeB 7  «;-.i;„a    „«,i    :-   i.^l/l    in    'hir*\^    aatt^r^m    Kw  *\^^ 

New  York  marine  iiiBurance  companies 9  «iP"n«»  and   W  i^^ld    in   high   esteem    bj  the 

New  York  life  insurance  companies 38  people. 

Fire  insurance  companies  of  other  States..^ TO  ^he  quantity   of  *  Bait   produced  from     the 

Marine  insurance  companies  of  other  States 1  ^         ,  »it*»^ wiy    v*    oa^v   ^^m^vlxa^j^^  m^  wm.     ■*•'* 

Life  insurance  companies  of  other  States K  Onondaga  Springs  during  the  year  was  7,999,- 

Casualty  insurance  companies  of  other  States. 8  799  bushels,  or  579,894  bushels  less  than  the 

Foreign  insurance  companies J8  ^.^j^  ^^  ^^   previous  year.     The   revenue 

Total 964  from  this  Bource  was  $64,622.12,  or  $7,965.33 

The  total  amount  of  stocks  and  mortgages  1®®^^^^  ^^  l?*^?-          ^^.  ^    .       ^.v    «    . 

held  by  the  Department  for  the  Protection  of  The  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of  the  State 

Policy-holders  of  Life  and  Casualty  Insurance  caase^l  to  be  hatched  and  turned  loose  more 

Companies  of  the  State,  and  of  foreign  in-  than  7,000,000  shad  during  th^  year,  most  of 

surance  companies  doing  business  within  it,  them  in  the  Hudson  River.    Large  numbers 

was  $9,107,493.64,  as  follows  :  <>'  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^ass,  and  other  varieties 

^               „  of  fish,  were  also  collected  from  places  in 

''fnfife\^™?e?Sm1;niJ'.o7tS??8SS:  $8.9(H.14S  64  ^hich  they  abound,  and  distributed  to  other 

For  protection  of  registered  policy-holders  waters  m  which  they  were  wanting. 

v^i^'i^^ll^fTA;- «f  •;;-.w;iVV  «oiiV;h           »»815»850  oo  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  to- 

For  protection  of  casualty  policy-noiaers  .   ,             ,   ,P        ..  ^»__  ^b-zw    j.             U         i 

exclusively 1,000  00  tal  population  (8,878,969),  ten  years  old  and 

For  protection  of  fire  policy-holders  in  for-  over,  there  were  engaged  in  all  classes  of  oc- 

Fo^'tt°t"SonifeP,;Slcy:i.oidWstato^  s,C«T,ooo  00  cnpations,  1,491,018  persons,  of  whom  1,233,- 

eign  insurance  companies 806,000  00  979  were  males  and  267,039  females.    There 

Total I'SilSiSs'li  y^^t^/°i?fi^^V'''*1''Q^^^^^     ^?^^^?'  ^"^f^' 

,,,,..     ^      i_                1  ^^S  373,466  males  and  868  females ;  in  prefer 

The  public-school  statistics  for  the  year  end-  gional  and  personal  services,  405,339,  including 

ing  September  80th  are  as  follows:  233,669  males  and  171,770  females;  in  trade 

Total  receipts,  including  balance  on  band,       ^^^^  .^  and  transportation,  234,681,  including  229,789 

ToWxptndUures  :::::::::;:;::::;::::;: *li^^      M  males  and  4,793  females;  in  manufactures  and 

Amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages 6,958,818  58  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  476,775,  in- 

^?ndftirni*ture'°'  school-house*,  repairs,    ^^^^  eliding  397,166  males  and  79,609  females. 

Estlnuited  value  of  school-houseBaiid'i^^^^    98l683l967  00  The  State  contained  16,627,206  acres  of  im- 

Total  number  of  schooi-iiouses 11,740  proved  land,  5,679,870  of  woodland,  and  883,- 

^Suiet)  ^'  **^*'°*'^  districts  (exclusive  of            ^^^  ^84  of  other  unimproved    land.    The    cash 

Number'of" teachers  'employed  at  Vhe'saino                 '  value  of  farms  was  $1,272,857,766 ;  of  farming 

time  for  the  ftiil  legal  term  of  school 18,031  implements  and  machinery,  $46,997,712:  to- 

Number  of  teachers  employed  during  any  4.„i  „«,^««4.  ^f  «»<,»ao  ^t»iA  /ir^^;*^^  fk^  -n^^a.   ;« 

portion  of  the  year. f . . . . .           98^4fl6  ^^  amount  Of  Wages  paid  during  the  year,  in- 

Number   of    children   attending    public  eluding    value   of  board,    $34,461,362;    total 

wSmb?)'  of-iliriiM-ittendtognomai       *'"*''•*"  (estimated)  valae  of  all  farm  productiona,  in- 

schools 6,657  cludmg  betterments  and   additions  to  stock. 

Number  of  children  of  school-age  in  private           ^^^^^^  $263,526,163;    orchard-products,    $8,347,417; 

Number  of  volumes  Yn  school  dlstricri'ib^^^^              '  produce  of  market-gardens,  $3,432,354 ;    for- 

ries 875,176  est-products,     $6,689,179;     value    of     home 

''flve'Snd^w^n7yTneU«o^^^^^^^                    l,680,6«  manufactures,  $1,621,621;    value  of  animals 

slaughteredorsoldfor  slaughter,  $28,226,720; 

The  number  of  foreign  immigrants  landing  of  all  live-stock,  $176,882,f  12.  There  were 
at  the  port  of  New  York  during  the  year  was  586,861  horses,  4,407  mules  and  asses,  1,850,- 
298,603,  an  increase  of  63,964  over  the  num-  661  milch-cows,  64,141  working-oxen,  630,623 
her  of  the  preceding  year.  The  Commission-  other  cattle,  2,181,578  sheep,  and  618,251 
ers  of  Emigration  have  under  their  charge  a  swine.  The  chief  productions  were:  1,834,- 
landing-depot  at  Castle  Garden,  in  New  York  880  bushels  of  spring,  and  10,844,132  of  win- 
City,  and  hospitals,  refuges,  and  other  build-  ter,  wheat,  2,478,126  of  rye,  16,462,826  of  In- 
ings,  on  Ward's  Island,  sufficient  for  2,500  sick  dian-corn,  35,298,626  of  oats,  7,434,621  of 
and  destitute  immigrants.  The  commntation  barley,  3,904,030  of  buckwheat,  2,349,793 
fee  paid  by  each  person  on  landing,  which  was  pounds  of  tobacco,  10,599,225  of  wool,  1,162,- 
reduced  in  1871  from42.50to  $1.50,  is  declared  641  bushels  of  peas  and  beans,  28,647,693  of 
by  the  commissioners  to  be  insufficient  to  pro-  Irish,  and  10,656  of  sweet,  potatoes,  82,607 
vide  for  the  expenses  of  the  department.  gallons  of  wine,  107,147,526  pounds  of  butter. 

The  militia  of  the  State,  known  as  the  Na-  22,769,964  of  cheese,  135,775,919  gallons  of 
tional  Guard,  consists  of  eight  divisions  and  milk  sold,  6,614,205  tons  of  hay,  98,837  bush- 
twenty-five  brigades,  distributed  among  the  els  of  clover-seed  and  57,225  of  grass-seed, 
different  arms  as  follows,  namely:  One  regi-  17,558,681  pounds  of  hops,  6  tons  of  hemp, 
ment,  one  battalion,  and  nine  separate  troops  3,670,818  ponnds  of  fiax,  92,519  bushels  of 
ofcavalry;  twelve  batteries  of  artillery,  thirty-  flax-seed,  6,692,040  pounds  of  maple-sugar, 
seven  repnments,  and  six  battalions  of  infan-  46,048  gallons  of  maple-molasses,  7,832  of 
try ;  making  an  aggregate  of  23,672  officers,  sorglmm,  896,286  pounds  of  honey,  and  86,- 
non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  and  pri-  833  of  wax. 
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The  total  nnmber  of  mannfactaring  estab- 
lishments was  86,206,  using  4,664  steam-en- 
gines of  126,107  horse-power,  and  9,011  water- 
wheels  of  208,256  horse-power,  and  employing 
351,806  hands,  of  whom  267,378  were  males 
above  sixteen,  68,795  females  above  fifteen, 
and  20,627  youth.  The  total  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested  was  $866,994,820;  wages  paid 
during  the  year,  $142,466,758 ;  value  of  ma- 
teriids  consumed,  $452,065,452 ;  of  products, 
$785,194,651. 

The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals was  385,  having  an  aggregate  cu'oula- 
tion  of  7,561,497,  and  issuing  annually  471,- 
741,744  copies,  There  were  87  daily,  with  a 
circulation  of  780,470 ;  5  tri-weekly,  circula- 
tion 5,800 ;  22  semi-weekly,  circulation  114,- 
500;  518  weekly,  circulation  8,888,497;  21 
semi-monthly,  circulation  216,800;  163 
monthly,  circulation  2,920,810 ;  19  quarterly, 
circulation  185,120. 

These  were  further  classified  as  follows : 


NEWSPAFEES. 


Advertleingf 

A^cnltar&l  and  bortlcal- 

taral 

Benevolent  and  secret  so- 

cietiei 

Commercial  and  financial. 
Ulastrated,   literary,   and 

mlscella^eona 

Devoted  to  nationality. . . . 

Political 

Reli^looB 

Sporting 

Technical  and  profeasional 


Namlwr. 

CoplM  annaaUy 
iHuad. 

17 

1,878,800 

10 

7,«M,800 

13 
60 

1,161,200 
18,778,600 

108 

6 

487 

90 

4 

M 

73,448,180 

1,606,800 

828,171,784 

40,796,240 
2,780,000 
6,996,400 

CboilatioB. 

89,900 

807,160 

47,600 
826,950 

3,047,866 

28,800 

3,268,688 

3,096,120 

66,000 

289,680 


The  total  numher  of  lihraries  of  all  classes 
was  20,929,  containing  6,810,852  Tolumes. 
Of  these,  7,158,  with  2,785,488  volumes,  were 
private,  and  18,771,  with  8,524,869  volumes, 
were  other  than  private.  The  latter  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 


UBRARIES. 

State  and  territorial 

Town,  city,  etc 

Coart  and  law 

School,  college,  etc 

Sabhatn-echool 

Chnrch 

ChaA table  and  penal  iDstltations 
Circalatlng. 


Number. 

VoIainM. 

3 

66,019 

180 

178,286 

86 

77,686 

9,875 

1,166,168 

8,106 

994,627 

486 

268,168 

1 

6,000 

144 

790,181 

The  total  number  of  religious  organizations 
was  5,625,  having  5,472,  and  2,280,876  sittings, 
and  property  valued  at  $66,055,755.  The  lead- 
ing denominations  were : 


DENOMINATIONS. 


BnptiPt 

Contsregational 

EpiBCopal 

Lutheran 

Methodiot 

Presbyterian 

Reformed  Oate  Dntch). 
Roman  Catholic 


Otiganlmt'iu. 

Sitting!. 

902 

883,086 

268 

111,786 

476 

2OI,S90 

190 

70.188 

1,745 

606,096 

726 

849,870 

804 

147,088 

456 

S71,S86 

The  condition  of  pauperism  and  crime  is 
shown  by  the  following  statistics : 

VOL.  ZIX.~88     A 


Total  popnlation 4,888,759 

Number  of  persona  receiyinff  anpport  during 

the  year  ending  Jane  1, 1870. 26,16S 

Cost  of  annnal  support $2,661,886 

Total  number  receiving  support,  Jane  1, 1870.  14,100 

Native 6,968 

White 6,280 

Colored 664 

Foreign 8,147 

Number  of  persons  convicted  daring  the  year.  6,478 

Total  number  of  persons  in  prison,  June  1,  4,704 

1870 

Native S,668 

White 9,828 

Colored 868 

Foreign 2,046 

NIOABAGUA,  an  independent  state  of  Cen- 
tral America,  extending  from  latitude  10°  48' 
to  15*  north,  and  from  longitude  88°  30'  to  87° 
85'  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hon- 
duras, on  the  east  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on 
the  south  by  Costa  Rica,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  area  of  the  republic 
is  47,090  square  miles;  and  it  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  400,000 ;  that  of  Managua,  the 
capital,  being  10,000 ;  and  that  of  Leon,  the 
former  capital,  25,000.    President  of  the  Re- 

Sublic,  Vicente  Quadra  (February  1,  1871); 
[inister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Anselmo  H.  Rivas ; 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Fr.  Barbarens ; 
Minister  of  War  and  the  Interior,  Antonio 
Salla;  Minister  of  Finance,  T.  Miguel  Cdr- 
denas.  President  of  the  Senate,  S.  Cha- 
morro ;  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, J.  E.  Quadra.  Consul-General  of  Nica- 
ragua in  New  York,  Alexander  J.  Cotheal. 
Bishop  of  Nicaragua,  M.  Ulloa  y  Calio. 

The  articles  most  extensively  exported  from 
Nicaragua  are  gold-dust,  indigo,  cedar  and 
Brazil-wood,  cheese,  coffee,  cotton,  sugar. 
India-rubber,  hides,  and  deer-skins.  Accord- 
ing to  official  returns,  the  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  republic  in  the  year  ending 
November  80,  1871,  was  as  follows : 

UPORTB. 

Portof  Corinto $868,887  05 

Port  of  Tempieqne 4,820  80 

Port  of  San  Joan  del  8nr 108,16S  29 

Fort  of  San  Juan  del  Norte 484,228  67 

ToUL $916,048  81 

BZP0BT8. 

Portof  Corinto $488,492  95 

Port  of  Tempieqne 87,976  80 

Port  of  San  Jaan  del  Snr. 162,619  16 

Fort  of  San  Joan  del  Norte 662,610  89 

ToUl $1,186,688  79 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  $162,- 
667.89  in  the  exports  as  compared  with  the 
year  1870 ;  and  a  decrease  of  $8,808.60  in  the 
imports.  The  amount  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports by  the  custom-house  of  Corinto,  duriug 
the  third  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1872,  is 
$125,074.55.  That  by  the  port  of  San  Joan 
del  Sur,  from  Ist  of  March  to  the  81st  of  May 
last,  was  $45,467.54.  San  Juan  del  Norte  for 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  pro- 
duced, as  the  state  of  its  imports  and  exports, 
$98,066.74. 

A  marked  increase  has  also  been  observed 
for  the  last  few  years  in  the  production  of 
coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  indigo  ;^  indeed,  cof* 
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fee  in  1872  brought  a  higher  price  than  had  Nicaragaan  Goverament.    Sefior  Navaa  replied 

ever  before  been  obtained  for  that  article,  that,  not  having  had  an  opportunity  to  pr^ent 

namely  $15.04  (soft)  per  qaintol.  his  credentials,  nor  the  honor  of  taking  part 

In  the  coarse  of  the  year  1871  the  shipping  in  the  deliberations  which  preceded  the  treaty, 

movements,  at  the  port  of  Oorinto,  were  as  he  could  not  then  interfere  personally,  but 

follows :  that  he  would  inform  his  Government  of  the 

EnUred—SteAmen 6S  ;  tons,  79,n8  matter. 

ml.^  SaUlng-vesscto 84;  tons,   6^«  On  February  16th  Mr.  J.  Simpson  made  his 

^^''"^SS^^eMiii:::::::;  uj  tSSJ;  ^S  fi«t  experiment  in  raising  water  from  Lake 

A«;i  <.*  *ur.^^^  ^^a«»  T«o«  ;i^i  ij^^^.  Masaya  by  the  aid  of  steam.    The  occasion 

Jii!i  a  P                        1.      ^1  ^as  i>lemnized  by  three  days  of  feast,  with 

^!'''^^sSS^"^Uait:\V:::.'.  3!  £2!;  "w  bull-fights  at  the  expense  of  the  mnnidpalitT. 

CUoftd—SiMtaen. '..'.*.'.'...'  19*;  tonn,  80,8%  In  Masaya  was  also  celebrated,  at  the  6am« 

BaUlog-resMls u ;  ton..  %45i  ^^^^  ^^  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  erup- 

AU  kinds  of  merchandise  imported  for  sale  tion  of  the  volcano  of  the  same  name,  traces 

or  consumption,  at  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  of  which  still  remain,  formed  by  the  incan- 

Norte,  pay  duties  to  the  governor  of  the  port ;  descent  lava  in  its  downward  coarse  to  the 

while  duties  on  goods  imported  in  tramitUj  for  lake.    The  place,  still  bare  of  vegetation,  is 

the  interior,  are  collectea  at  the  custom-house  known   by  the  name  of  Piedra   Quermada 

located  at  the  Castillo  Rapids,  or  **  £1  Castillo  (burnt  stone). 

Yiejo,"  80  miles  up  the  river  San  Juan.  President  Quadra  received  an   antograph 

The  navigation  of  this  river,  and  of  Lake  letter   from   Dom  Pedro  II.,  Constitational 

Nicaragua,  under  the  direction  of  a  company  Emperor  and  Perpetual  Defender  of  Brazil, 

composed  of  foreigners  and  natives,  who,  some  congratulating  him  upon  his  Novation  to  the 

three  years  ago,  entered  into  a  contract  with  presidency. 

the  government  for  the  exclusive  right  to  navi-  The    steamer    on    Lake    Nicaragua     was 

gate  the  waters  of  the  republic  by  steam  for  a  wrecked  under  circumstances  which  excited 

term  of  twenty  years,  has  so  far  proved  sue-  suspicions  of  foul  play  having  been  used.    A 

cessful,  and  is  paying  very  handsome  profits,  new  steamer  has  been  built  to  replace  the  one 

There  is  an  iron  steamer  on  the  lake,  and  half  that  was  lost.     * 

a  dozen  excellent  boats  on  the  river ;  besides  Riots  took  place  at  Satiaba  and  Chinandeg^ 

which,  an  iron  steam-tug  is  constantly  plying  but  they  were  characterized  as  mere  local 

with  freight  between  the  wharves  and  such  effervescences,  that  did  not  affect  the  general 

vessels  as  cannot  cross  the  bar  at  the  entrance  tranquillity  of  the  country, 

to  the  port,  where  there  are  but  seven  feet  of  The  relations  between  Church  and  State 

water.    No  precise  statement  of  the  national  were  also  on  a  cordial  footing, 

revenue  and  expenditure  has  been  published  In  March  last  an  expedition  set  oat  from 

for  a  number  of  years.    The  outlay  in  1868  New  York  to  survey  the  Sapoa  and  Child*s 

was  given  at  $517,709.  routes,  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Pacific 

The  public  debt  is  estimated  at  $4,000,000.  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a  practical 

The  Government  organ  published,  about  the  route  for  a  ship-canal  between  the  AtlsoiDo 
beginning  of  the  year,  a  number  of  documents  and  Pacific.  The  expedition,  in  charge  of 
relative  to  the  Central  American  Congress,  Commander  Grossman,  consisted  of  lieatenant 
held  at  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica,  for  the  purpose  Schetkey,  U.  S.  Navy ;  Lieutenant  W.  W. 
of  forming  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  Rhodes,  U.  S.  Navy ;  Lieutenant  No£],  U.  S. 
between  the  Central  American  republics,  the  Navy ;  Lieutenant  Leutze,  U.  S.  Navy ;  Mas- 
result  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  the  ter  J.  F.  Moser,  U.  S.  Navy ;  Midshipmen 
Central  American  Union  {%ee  Cbxtbal  Ambb-  Hughes,  Winsiow,  and  Keeler ;  Civil  Eni^eer 
ioa).  Menocal ;  and  Assistant  Civil  Engineer  Crow- 

Although  the  conference  had  taken  place,  ell. 

and  the  pact  been  signed  without  the  attend-  Early  in  April,  Commander  Crossmaa,  Lieu- 

ance  of  a  representative  from  Nicaragua,  it  was  tenant  For^e,  and  four  men  from  the  Kansas, 

urged  that  the  latter  republic  should,  never-  while  crossing  the   bar  at  Greytown,  were 

theless,  not  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  accru-  drowned.     This  melancholy  oocarrence  wss 

ing  from  the  union,  and  separated  from  the  dispiriting  to  the  expedition,  and  considerably 

**  Central   American   family."     Accordingly,  damped  the  ardor  of  the  whole  party.     Cora- 

the  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Costa  Rica,  mander  Grossman  was  a  gentleman  much  e»- 

Don   Rafael  Ramirez,  was  commissioned  to  teemed  for  his  professional  capabilities  as  well 

place  the  terms  of  the  pact  before  the  Nicara-  as  for  his  personal  qualities,  and  his  death 

gaan  Government,  for  tne  purpose  of  obtaining  was  much  regretted  as  a  loss  to  his  comrades 

its  adherence  in  case  the  cabmet  should  deem  and  on  account  of  the  valuable  services  the 

it  convenient.    Sefior  Ramirez  was,  however,  survey  was  deprived  of  by  his  untimely  end. 

by  a  sudden  in^sposition,  impeded  from  pro-  His  place  was  taken  by  Commander  Hatfield, 

ceeding  to  Managua ;  but  he  forwarded  the  of  the  Kansas,  who  continued  to  lead  the  ex- 

document  to  Don  Vicente  Navas,  who  at  a  pedition  during  the  survey, 

late  hour  had  been  appointed  to  represent  the  The  expedition  proceeded  up  the  San  Juan 
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River,  and  across  the  lake  to  Yirgin  Bay,  at  publics.  President  Gnardia  now  invited  the 
which  point  the  headquarters  were  estab-  President  of  Nicaragua  to  a  personal  confer- 
ished.  The  party  was  here  divided ;  one  hal^  ence  on  the  subject ;  but,  although  the  result 
under  Lieutenant  No^l,  taking  the  Sapoa  of  the  meeting  appeared  likely  to  be  an  early 
route ;  and  the  other,  under  Lieutenant  and  amicable  arrangement,  a  certain  evident 
Rhodes,  taking  the  Child  route.  Both  left  reserve  on  the  part  of  Nicaragua  foiled  all  at- 
Virgin  Bay  about  May  1st,  continning  the  tempts  to  bind  the  two  countries  for  the  com- 
work  until  about  the  9th  of  June»  when  it  be-  mon  weal.  Nicaragua  not  only  wants  the 
came  necessary  to  stop,  owing  to  the  heavy  canal  to  be  made  tlu'ough  her  own  territory, 
rains  which  fall  on  the  isthmus  in  that  season,  but,  in  order  to  secure  that  advantage,  at- 
During  these  ^ve  weeks,  a  thorough  survey  of  tempts  to  push  Costa  Rica,  in  the  line  of  limits, 
Ghild^s  route  was  made,  and  two  supplement-  as  far  back  as  possible  from  the  border  of  the 
ary  lines  were  run  in  connection  with  it.  lake  and  the  margins  of  the  river  San  Juan, 
Child's  route  commences  at  the  mouth  of  the  and  also  would  like  to  take  back  Guanacaste. 
Las  Lagas  River,  which  runs  into  the  lake  on  When  the  wish  exists  reciprocally  between 
its  western  shore,  and  continues  across  the  two  neighboriDg  nations  to  come  to  a  good 
isthmus,  following  its  course  to  Brito,  on  the  understanding  on  the  important  question  of 
Pacific  The  main  feature  sought  for  by  the  limits,  and  one  in  which  the  whole  world  is 
expedition  was  the  lowest  elevation  on  either  interested,  like  that  of  an  interoceanic  ship- 
route,  and  on  Child's  it  was  found  that  the  oanal,  there  would  be  no  need  to  fall  back  on 
highest  elevation  was  about  45  feet,  while  on  legal  technicalities,  based  on  the  uti  possidetie 
the  Sapoa  route  the  lowest  elevation  found  issued  by  Spain  as  far  back  as  1674,  or  any 
was  about  700  feet.  The  great  essential  for  other  antiquated  records  of  territorial  division 
the  proposed  canal  lay,  therefore,  in  the  Child  suitable  for  the  governors  and  captains-gener- 
route.    That  of  Sapoa  is  one  continuous  range  al  of  tiie  time. 

of  mountain-peaks,  without  a  gap  anywhere.  It  is,  at  all  events,  very  doubtful  whether 

The  contrast  between  the  two  routes  was  so  any  part  of  the  Mosquito  coast  can  be  fksh- 

apparent,  and  so  much  in  favor  of  the  Child  ioned  into  a  suitable  harbor  for  the  entrance 

route,  that  the  labor  of  the  expedition,  after  a  to  the  canal  on  that  side,  even  if  its  practica- 

compariflon  of  the  surveys  of  both,  was  easy.  bility  in  other  respects  were  regarded  as  cer- 

In  seeking  still  further  for  the  lowest  eleva-  tain.    Capitalists  would  be  apt  to  hesitate  be- 

tlon,  that  part  of  the  expedition  which  had  fore  embarking  their  funds  in  an  enterprise 

charge  of  the  Sapoa  route  proceeded  up  to  the  dependent  upon  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  and 

northern  part  of  the  lake.  Lieutenant  Leutze  unfavorable  to  the  interests  of  Costa  Rica, 

commanding  in  place  of  Lieutenant  No^l,  and  A  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  was 

commenced  a  survey  of  the  Ochomogo  route,  concluded  between  Nicaragua  and  Italy, 

followmg  tiie  bed  of  the  river  of  that  name.  The  streets  of  the  city  of  Nicaragua  were  to 

They  hf^  scarcely  gone  six  miles  when  the  be  lighted  with  gas,  the  cost  of  which  was  to 

heavy  rains  set  in,  and  rendered  further  prog-  be  paid  by  a  gas-tax  imposed  upon  the  citizens, 

ress  impossible.  A  band  of  Jesuits,  seventy-six  in  number, 

This  part  of  tl^e  expedition  then  returned  to  expelled  from  Guatemala,  took  refuge  in  Nica- 

Virgin  Bay,  where  they  were  joined  by  those  ra^a,  and  endeavored  to  establish  themselves 

who  had  been  along  the  Child  route,  about  the  at  Managua. 

14th  of  June,  and  the  entire  expedition  left  On  the  6th  of  October  an  attempt  was  made 

Virgin  Bay  on  the  22d,  arriving  at  Greytown  to  overrule  the  elections  by  mob  law ;  but  the 

on  the  8d  of  July.    The  next  day  they  em-  Government  troops  succeeded  in  quelling  the 

barked  for  Key  West  on  board  the  Kansas,  disturbance. 

and  arrived  there  on  the  14th,  bringing  with  On  the  island  of  Omotepe  similar  riots  took 

them   Sefior   Bernard,  the   minister  to   the  place,  produced,  it  was  reported,  by  the  ques- 

United  States  from  Nicaragua,  who  was  on  tion  concerning  the  Jesuit  refugees.     Some 

his  way  to  New  York.  other  villages  had  likewise  been  the  scene  of 

The  subject  of  the  projected  interoceanic  election  excitements, 

canal  gave  rise  to  a  somewhat  angry  contro-  But,  spite  of  these  and  other  perturbations 

versy  between  the  Gk)vemment8  of  Costa  Rica  of  a  like  character,  the  desire  on  the  part  of 

and  Nicaragua,  the  cordial  relations  between  the  people  of  the  republic  for  peace  and  prog- 

which  republics  were  already  soured  by  a  de-  ress  grows  apace,  and  the  civil  rule  of  the 

cree  issued  by  the  authorities  at  San  Jos^  Government  becomes  daily  more  efficiently 

prohibiting  the  further  extraction  of  India-  and  more  earnestly  supported  by  the  citizens, 

rubber  from  the  national  forests  by  Nicara-  NICHOLSON,  Commodore  William  Cak- 

fruans.    It  was  suggested  to  the  Nicaraguan  miohael,  U.  S.  N.^  bom  in  Maryland,  in  1800 ; 

Government  that,  by  way  of  reprisal,  the  ex-  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  26, 1872.  He  was  ap- 

portation  of  cattle  ftt)m  that  republic  should  at  pointed  a  midshipman  in  1812,  and  was  on 

once  be  suspended.    More  and  more  exaoer-  board  the  President,  commanded  by  Decatur, 

bated,  the  authorities  of  Costa  Rica  declared  in  the  desperate  action  off  Long  Island,  and, 

null  and  void  a  treaty  which  had  been  con-  having  been  surrendered  to  the  British  fleet, 

eluded  some  time  before  between  the  two  re-  was  carried  to  England  and  not  released  until 
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after  the  war.  In  Marcb,  1821,  he  wsa  com-  NORTH  CAROLINA.  The  Legidatare, 
missioned  lieutenant,  and  in  1827  was  attached  which  convened  on  the  third  Monday  of  No* 
to  the  frigate  United  States,  Pacific  squadron,  yemher,  1871,  adUourned  on  the  18th  of  Feb- 
and,  after  his  return,  stationed  at  Baltimore,  ruary,  having  in  the  mean  time  taken  a  recess 
In  1840  he  commanded  the  schooner  Boxer,  for  Christmas.  Near  the  close  of  the  session, 
and  the  following  year  was  commissioned  Matthew  W.  Ransom,  Democrat,  was  elected 
commander.  In  1843  he  commanded  the  sloop  United  States  Senator  in  the  place  of  Zebnlon 
Preble,  Mediterranean  squadron,  and  from  that  B.  Vance,  resigned,  whose  political  disabilities 
time  until  1864  was  on  shore  duty  at  Boston,  had  not  been  removed.  One  of  the  most  im- 
New  York,  and  Memphis,  when,  upon  receiv-  portant  measures  was  a  bill  proposing  amend- 
ing his  captain^s  commission,  he  was,  in  1855,  ments  to  the  constitution,  introduced  before 
ordered  to  the  Pacific  squadron  as  fleet-cap-  the  beginning  of  the  year  (see  AmniAi.  Ctclo- 
tain.  He  served  in  the  East  India  squadron  pjedia  for  1871),  which  was  passed  on  the  19th 
from  1858  to  1861,  and,  on  special  service,  in  of  January,  and  referred,  according  to  the  re- 
1862;  was  commissioned  commodore,  July  16,  quirements  of  the  constitution,  to  the  Legis- 
1862,  and  retired  under  the  act  of  1861,  and  lature  to  be  chosen  at  the  August  election, 
its  amendment  of  1864.  When  the  civil  war  The  most  important  sections  proposed  fur 
broke  out,  he  was  in  command  of  the  Naval  adoption  were  the  following: 
Asylum  in  Philadelohia,  and,  having  been  a  The  members  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  each 
Marylander,  his  Southern  friends  expected  him  receive  three  hundred  dollars  as  a  compenBation  for 
to  join  the  South.  But  he  promptly  offered  their  services  during  their  term ;  but,  they  may  have 
his  services  to  the  Government,  considering  an  additional  allowance  when  they  are  cidled  together 
lu  i.  *v  A  i.^  *u  rr  -iJ^  C4.«*^-  ««S  in  special  session,  and  mileage  shall  be  ten  cents  per 
that  they  were  due  to  the  United  States,  and  miie  for  each  session. 

not  to  any  State.     He  was  given  an  important  The  judicial  power  of  the  State  shall  be  vested  in 

command,  and  did  his   duty  faithfully.     His  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments,  a  Supreme 

term  of  active  service  was  longer  than  that  Court,  Superior  Courts,  such  inferior  courts  as  may 

of  any  other  officer  in  the  navy.                     ^  Pea^dl!*^^^^  ^^  ^^""^  """"^  ^°"'*"  ""^  ^"^"^  ""^  ^^ 

NORRIS.  Edwin,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  an  emi-  The  Supreme  Court  shall  oonsist  of  a  Chief-Jus- 

nent  English  ethnologist  and  linguist,  born  at  tice  and  two  Associate-Justices.    (At  preaent  there 

Taunton,  in  1795 ;  died  in  London,  December  are  four  Associate-Justices.J 

10,  1872.     He  was  trained  for  the  service  of  ,  The  State  shall  be  divided  into  nine  (there  ar^  now 

the  Honorable  East  India  Comply,  and  held  '.ll^Vt^^ct^So'ifrd'^^/SK.r^^^S'ir's:^^;: 

a  position  m  the  India  House  from  1826  to  Court  shall  be  held  at  least  twice  in  each  year,  to 

1886.     In  1836  he  was  elected  Assistant-Secre-  continue  for  such  time  in  each  county  respcctirrlT 

tary  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  of  which,  in  w  may  be  prescribed  by  law.    The  Geneml  As-^tm- 

1856,  he  became  principal  secretary,  and,  in  bly  may  yduce  or  increase  the  number  of  dUtrica. 

iQ4»r   «T««  «rv«^:«*r^    K,f  n/^Tr^.n,«,v^«l    4>.«»«  ^^  ^^Kc  ctfect  st  the  end  of  each  judicial  term. 

1847,  was  appointed,  by  Government,  trans-  The  General  Assembly  shall  prescribe  a  proper 

lator  to  the  Foreign  Office.    He  was  widely  system  of  rotation  for  the  judges  of  the  Suprivr 

known  as  the  author  of  many  valuable  articles  Courts^  so  that  no  judge  may  ride  the  same  district 

in  the  "Transactions"  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  ^"^'^^^  »»  succession,  and  the  judges  may  also  «- 

Society,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  ^^^  districts  with  each  other,  as  may  be  provided 

^1,"'^.^®   Kapur-di-Giri    Rock    Inscription,"  ^The  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to 

"  The  Assynan  and  Babylonian  Weights,"  and  deprive  the  judicial  department  of  any  power  or 

"The  Scythio  Version  of  the  Behistun  Inscrip-  jurisdiction  which  rightfully  pertauis  to  it  as  a  co< 

tion."    He  also  contributed  to  the  "  Transao-  ^l^\?^\f  department :  but  the  General  AssomblT 

tions  "  of  other  learned  societies  numepons  oa-  '^\'^^^^tt^^Ti^' ^Tr^X'tr^"- 

pars  on  philological,  ethnological,  paleographi-  preme  Court,  among  the  other  courts  prcscribe^l  in 

cal,  and  other  subjects,  ana  had  edited  the  this  constitution,  or  which  may  be  established  l>v 

"  Ethnographical  Library  "  since  it  was  found-  law,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  best,  pr«>vid"c 

ed  in  1853.    He  was  the  author  of  grammars  ^^^J^  *  P^^P®'  "y**®™  ^^  appeals,  and  regulate  by  laj 

:«  fK«  T?.,i«i,  ««;i  xtr^^w^y,  i«««.«o«.^c  ♦•„r,«i«*^/i  ^hcu  necessary  the  methods  of  proceedincr,  in  the 

in  the  Fulah  and  Bornu  languages,  translated  exercise  of  their  powers,  of  all  th?  courta  Wlow  the 

portions  01  the  Bible  into  lahitian,  and  edited  Bupremo  Court,  so  far  as  the  same  maybe  done  with- 

and  translated  "  The  Oornish  Drama."    But  out  conflict  with  other  provisions  of  this  constitn- 

the  principal  work  of  his  life  lay  in  the  direc-  ^^^£:    .  ,.  .  ,    ^            ,  ^^     ,   ^     , 

tion  of  cuneiform  studies.    It  was  he  who  first  ,h^^^  i^f^i;^  ISS  "d' by  Uw^Luf  SS^i:^:: 

assisted  Sir  Henry  Rawlmson  in  bnngmg  out,  ^y  the  vote  of  the  qualified  electors,  and  for  fk-k 

through  the  liberality  of  the  trustees  of  the  term  as  maybe  prescribed  bylaw.    Thevotere  it 

British  Museum,  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  each  precinct,  established  as  is  elsewhere proviUc 

"  Cuneiform  Records,"  principally  those  of  the  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  constitution,  shall  elect  two  iostices  of  th^ 

T>.u:<.k  \r»«/x»,n   K«+  j«ii«^:«,.  «t1/v  ^^t.^-  ^i-u  P«ace  for  such  term  as  may  be  fixed  by  law,  whi^^ 

British  Museum,  but  including  also  many  oth-  jurisdiction  shall  extend  throughout  their  respective 

ers,  such  as  the  well-known  raonohth  of  Sar-  oounties.    The  General  Assembly  may  proTide  for 

gon,  from  Cyprus.    Mr.  Norris  also,  alone  and  the  election  of  more  than  two  justices  of  the  pt«* 

unaided,  undertook  the  stupendous  labor  of  i"  those  precincts  which  contain  cities  or  town*,  or 

compiling  and  completing  the  first  Assyrian  )A,r^i£u?'^I«SIZl« '^f  °^f?«?l1fj  ^ 

,i;«*:^««^.  ^fi  «,T.;«i!  ♦!.«  *k;-^  ^«^T>«a  K«f  ^«  ^"®  ^°*®*   magistrates  of  cities  and  incorponitM 

dictionary,  of  which  the  third  part  has  but  re-  to^ns  shall  haVe  the  judicial  powero  of  ju^s  of 

cently  been  issued.  the  peace. 
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The  General  Assembly  shall  make  saitable  provi-  most  exciting  that  had  ever  occurred  in  the 

sion  by  law  for  the  management  aod  regulation  of  gtate,  was  opened  by  the  assembling  of  the 

a'bt?n's?rtlirn^  '"  ^^^^^"^^  ''^  ^-""^"  ^'  Republican  State  Convention  at  Raleigh,  on 

»         ,             ,               ,          '-,'      ur      ^  the  17th  of  April.    This  body,  which  was  the 

An  act  WM  also  passed  providing  "lor  an  j^  ^^^   most  respectable,  and  decidedly  the 

exchange  of  the  stocks  beld  by  the  State  in  ni(^t  intelligent  fiepnblican  State  Convention 

any  raibroad  or  other  corporation,  for  the  ^^^^  ^eld  in  the  &oath,  consisting  of  over 

bonds  by  Which  the  State  acquired  such  stocks;  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  delegates,  about  half  of  whom 

or  any  other  bonds  of  the  State  (not  speciid  ^^^^  ^^j^^^^    residted  in  the  renomination 

tax)  where  the  stock  is  not  specially  pledged  ^^  ^^^   j^    ^Wwell  for  Governor,  and  the 

for  the  redemptiou  of  bonds  issued  to  such  nomination  of  Curtis  H.  Brogden  for  Lieuten- 

corporation."    This  act  contams  the  following  ant-Governor,  Dr.  William  H.  Howerton  for 

important  features :  Secretary  of  State,  Colonel  Tazewell  Hargrove 

c*^*''^'^'*l'^*K®*''??'"'^•^lP'T^®^''*?'"?'*V*^®  for  Attorney-General,  David  A.  Jenkins  for 

State  does  hereby  relinquish  all  claim  for  stock  in  rr««„„„«^»      t^i»«    t>^:ii^    #,.-     a,,,iu^-     i>^^ 

the  Western  Railroad  above  one  million  one  hundred  Treasurer,    John    KeiUy    for    Auditor,    Kev. 

thousand  dollars,  and  surrender  to  the  said  company  James  C.  Reid  for  Superintendent  of  Public 

two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  oou-  Instruction,  and  Silas  Bums  for  Superintend- 

pons,  now  in  the  State  Treasuiy,  withheld  on  a  for-  ent  of  Public  Works.     The  following  resolu- 

mer  exchange  of  company  bands  for  stock  m  said  ^.i--.  „.^-.«  -,if.nf  a«1  • 

railroad ;  and  also  the  State  does  hereby  relinauish  "^^®  ^  ^^^  auopiea . 

all  claims  to  stock  in  said  company  above  six  nun-  1.  The  principles  of  the  Bopublicans  of  North 

dred  thousand  dollars  upon  the  return  to  the  Trcas-  Carolina,  as  heretofore  enunciated  in  the  conven- 

ury  of  the  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  Wil-  tions,  are  hereb;^  reaffirmed,  and  events  have  proved 

mmgton,  Charlotte  &'  Butherford  Company  bonds,  that  their  practical  enforcement  is  essential  to  the 

and  coupons  heretofore  issued  to  said  Western  Bail-  welfare  of  tne  country  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the 

road  Companv.     The   State   also  relinquishes  all  ^rights,  interests,  and  liberties  of  the  people, 

claims  to  stocK  in  the  Western  North  Cxu^olma  Bail-  2.  That  the  Adminbtrationof  General  Grant  meets 

road  above  four  millions  of  dollars.  with  our  hearty  and  unqualified  approval,  and  our 

Owing  to  Borae  constitutional  defects  in  the  i«i««*'?»  *°  '^tiUHi?nhL^-?n^^i'^iJ^S^rS'°Tn'n!!' 

...     s^        _,j  .y     .     i.i'A         J*  •     T     j.«  assemble  at  I'nilaaelpnia  on  tne  otn  day  of  June, 

existing  law,  and  the  inabihty  or  disinclination  ^re  instructed  to  vote  for  his  renomination  to  the 

of  the  people  to  support  the  expensive  system  presidency  of  the  United  States. 

contemplated  by  it,  a  new  school  law  was  8«  That  the  Benublican  party  of  North  Carolina 

passed-  which  took  effect  on  the  14th  of  March,  f?^^"  "  ™Pid,  *  diminution  and  as  early  an  extmc- 

r%p  ♦Till  lauT  fi*^  an«^<it.:nf^n;i^rvf  ^p  -PnKK/t  T«  tion  of  internal  revenue  taxation  as  the  exigencies  of 

Of  this  law  the  Supenntendeot  of  Public  In-  ^y^^  Government  will  permit,  for  the  reasoE  that  the 

struction,  in  his  report  of  November  1st,  says:  details  of  its  collection  are  necessarily  offensive,  and 

It  was  framed  upon  the  idea  that  education  is  not  in  many  respects  oppressive  to  the  people,  and  that 
A  charity  for  the  poor,  but  a  debt  which  the  State  such  taxation  shoula  not  be  continued  for  the  pur- 
owes  to  the  young ;  that  all  the  children  of  the  State  pose  of  paying  any  part  of  the  principal  of  the  na- 
have  an  equal  right  to  the  privilege  of  education,  tional  deot. 

and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  guard  and  4.  That  all  internal  revenue  taxes  on  the  distilla- 

maintain  that  right.    It  was  intended  to  combine  tionof  fruit  ought  to  be  abolished, 

public  assistance  with  private  enterprise ;  to  secure  6.  That  the  Republican  party  of  North  Carolina 

the  cooperation  of  that  class  of  people  who  are  will-  recommend  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 

ing  ana  able  to  do  something  for  the  education  of  passaffe  of  a  general  amnesty  bill,  and  the  adoption 

their  own  children.    Instead  of  having  two  systems  of  alinecessary  measures  for  the  enforcement  and 

of  schools,  the  one  private  and  supported  entirely  protection  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  all 

by  subscription,  and  the  other  public,  supported  en-  classes  of  American  citizens. 

tirely  by  taxation,  it  was  intended  to  unite  the  two  6.  That  in  a  free  and  representative  government 

systems  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties.    It  was  we  recognize  the  paramount  obligation  to  provide 

intended  that  the  public  schools  should  take  the  efllcientyr  for  the  general  education  of  the  people, 

place  of  private  schools ;  that  idl  the  primary  and  and  we  favor  such  legislation  as  will  accomplish  that 

grammar  schools  in  the  State  should  become  public  end;  that  we  respectmlly  recommend  and  ask  of  the 

schools.  national  Qovemment  such  aid,  by  the  provision  of  a 

If  the  people  of  any  neighborhood  desire  to  avail  pnblic  ftmd  or  the  donation  of  public  land  to  the 

themselves  of  the  public-school  money,  they  must  purposes  of  establishiDg   schools   in   the   several 

make  up,  by  subscription^  an  additional  sum  sufll-  States,  as  will  secure  to  the  masses  of  the  people  of 

cient  to  satisfy  the  teacher  and  then  employ  the  all  classes  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education, 

teacher.    The  school  must  then  be  free  to  all  pupils.  7.  That  we  fully  indorse  the  acts  of  Congresfl 

flubject  only  to  the  restriction  of  section  twenty  of  passed  to  secure  equal  rights  and  protection  to  the 

the  school  taw.  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  several  States ; 

If  any  neighborhood  refuses  to  make  up  a  school  and  we  respectfully  recommend  a  continuance  of  the 

in  this  way,  it  can  have  no  claim  whatever  to  any  present  laws  and  the  adoption  of  such  further  legis- 

part  of  the  public-school  frmds.    The  law  intends  to  lation  as  will  more  certainly  secure  to  the  citizens 

aid  those  who  aid  themselves.  full  and  practical  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  privi- 

The  present  school  law  is  not,  and  wan  not  intend-  leges,  and  liberties.                            ,         v    »^ 

ed  to  be,  a  complete  system.    It  is  but  the  germ  of  a  8.  In  the  opinion  of  the  convention,  the  Demo- 

fiystem  to  be  developed  by  future  legislation.  oratic  majority  of  the  last  Legislature,  by  consolidat- 

T,.„                         -        _jj*      *       T  ing  into  one  act  its  numerous  propositions  to  amend 

^  iiills  were  paraed  providing  for  the  comple-  the  State  constitution,  endeavored  to  force  upon  the 

tion  of  the  penitentiary,  and  redistricting  the  people  a  false  issue  and  to  coerce  them  into  the 

State  for  legislative  purposes.     An   act  was  adoption  of  obnoxious  amendments;  and  inasmuch 

also  passed  dividing  the  State  into  eight  con-  ^  all  these  propositions  must  be  submitted  to  the 

.*^      7j«  ^' ;*"*"©  ""^  wwM«»  itiw  wn5»i»  vvii  ^^^^  Legislature  for  ratification  before  the  same  can 

gressional  districts.         ^  ^^  referred  to  the  people ;  therefore— 

The  political   campaign  of  the  year,  the  BetoUtd,  First,  that  the  amendments  proposed  as 
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a  whole  do  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  Republioan  central  power  at  Washing^n.  oppressire  and  t]rrKD- 

party,  beoauae  their  adoption  would  subvert  essen-  nical  laws  have  been  paaaed,  and  lu^^e  bodies  of 

tial  principles  of  the  existing  constitution ;  second,  troops  distributed  to  overawe  the  citizena.  and  pre- 

that  Bepublicans  can  indorse   a   portion   of  saia  vent  a  fair  expression  of  public  opinion  at  tiie  ballot- 

amendments,  and  the  next  General  Assembly  may  box. 

adopt  such  of  them  as  shall  seem  best  for  the  gen-  Jieaolvedy  Therefore,  that  the  time   has    arrired 

end  welfare.  when  it  becomes  the  ddty  of  all  patriots,  without  dis- 

9.  That  we  cordially  indorse  the  administration  tinction  of  party,  to  unite  in  an  honeat  effort  to  re- 
of  Governor  Caldwell,  and  recognize  the  fact  that  store  constitutional  government,  an  equal  and  mod- 
our  people  may  rely  upon  his  firmness  in  upholding  erate  system  of  taxation,  economy  in  expenditures, 
their  interests  and  defending  their  rights,  and  we  honesty  among  the  officials,  and  universal  anine«ty, 
heartily  thank  him  for  resisting  the  revolutionary  and  thus  secure  the  permanent  peace  and  proaperity 
purposes  of  those  who  design  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  our  common  country. 

of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  State  constitution.  Jietolved,  That  the  present  system  of  internal  taxea 

10.  That,  forg '         "  ._..-_...        s ^. 

pledge  ourselves 
reserve  the  cane 

tion,  believing  that  in  unity  alone  is  strength,  and  merous  horde  of  officers,  whose  conspiracies   and 

that  principles  are  more  important  than  men  to  the  fiauds  demoralize  the  public  mind,  and  who  are  har- 

BepubUcans  of  North  Oarolma.  asaing  and  plundering  the  people,  and  by  their  extor- 
tions fattenmg  on  the  hard  earnings  of  a  helpless. 

The  Democratic   State   Oonvention,  which  impoverished,  and  oppressed  community, 

consisted  of  nearly  two  thousand  delegates,  ^  Beaohed,  That  thelate  radical  convention  of  thia 

representing  every  sectiorl  of  the  State^  as-  |n,'jf"tru°JS^"ltiMho^"he'<ltrn"',^ 

sembled  at  Greensboro,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  oeive  one-third  of  the  votes  cast,  manifested  an  utter 

and  nominated  Judge  A.  S.  Mernmon  for  Got-  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  peonle  of  the  State,  a 

ernor,   M%jor  John  Hughes    for  Lieutenant-  contempt  of  the  Ck>natitution  of  tne  United  States, 


laiorities  are  habftnally  disregarded. 

0.  Leventhorpe  for  Auditor,  Dr.  Nevins  Men-  jSeaohed,  That  their  indorsement  of  W.  W.  Molden, 

denhall  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruo-  "^ho  was  deposed  from  office  for  groas  violations  ot 

tion  and  J.  H.  Separk  for  Superintendent  of  J^rnr,^^^!^"^^^^ 

Public  Works.     The  resolutions,  which  are  ^^11  calculated  to  alarm  7ur  people  with  the  di^ 

very  important  as  expressing  the  views  of  the  that,  in  the  event  of  the  return  to  power  of  his  asso- 

Southern  Democracy  on  the  issues  involved  in  oiates,  the  State  is  again  to  be  oppressed  with  mili- 

the  presidential  canvass,  were  as  follows :  t^ry  arrests,  penitentiary  and  railroad  swindles,  and 

general  waste,  profligacy,  fraud,  and  corruption. 

The  Democratic  Conservative  party  of  North  J&w>^0(2,  That  the  general  tendency,  both  at  Wash- 
Carolina,  in  convention  assembled,  do  declare :  ington  and  in  our  own  State,  of  radical  action  ia  en- 

That  all  experience  proves  that,  in  a  fVee  govern-  tiroly  in  the  interest  of  monopolists  and  the  wealthy 
ment,  those  to  whom  power  has  been  delegated  are  classes,  and  for  the  oppression  of  tlie  maaaea  of  oar 
prone  to  enlarge  its  sphere  and  by  usurpation  and  countrymen,  and  that,  instead  of  such  conduct,  it  ia 
abuses  encroach  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  the  dnty  of  the  Government  to  aid,  elevate,  and  dig- 
citizen.  nifV,  the  laborer,  to  whose  efforts,  mainly,  we  ma»t 

The  present  condition  of  our  country  demands  a  look  for  our  prosperity, 

union  of  all  parties  by  whatever  name  heretofore  Hetolvedy  That  education  and  enligfatezked  public 

designated,  to  avert  perils  greater  than  any  with  virtue  are  indispensably  essential  in  a  government 

which  our  (Government  has  been  menaced  since  iti  of  and  for  the  people ;  and  we  insist  that  a  fair  and 

organization.  just  proy)ortion  of  the  public  lands  or  their  proceeds. 

Constitutional   government    and    civil   law    are  which  belong  in  common  to  all  the  States  of  the 

threatened  with  anuihilation,  and  military  govern-  Union,  shall  oe  given  to  them  for  the  education  of  all 

ment  and  bayonet  law  substituted  in  their  stead.  classes  of  the  people,  without  distinction  of  race  or 

Immense  sums,  not  needed  for  any  legitimate  pur-  color,  instead  of  being  granted  by  Congress,  aa  they 

pose,  are  drawn  ih>m  the  people  by  means  of  a  sys-  have  nitherto  been,  under  the  moat  corrapting  ii^a- 


to  support  extravagance  and  waste  l>y  Government  the  labor  and  wel&re  of  the  people, 

officials,  but  also  to  meet  the  demands  of  wealthy  Bewlved^  That,  while  we  accept   and  f^thfhllr 

monopolists,  who  seek  to  convert  the  whole  Govern-  abide  by  the  Constitntion  of  the  ITniled  States  as  it 

mentmto  an  immense  machine,  by  which  the  public  is,  with  all  its  amexidments,  including  emandpation 

is  to  be  plundered  for  their  benefit.  and  equality  before  the  law,  thus  conferring  equal 

This  system  has  produced  an  amount  of  official  civil  and  political  rights  upon  all  who  are  citizens  of 

corruption  that  has  astonished   the  country,  and  this  Federal  Sepubho.  we  oppose  and  denounce  that 

which  will,  if  not  soon  checked,  demoralize  the  latitudinous  construction  which  makes  the  discretion 

people.  of  Congress  or  the  President  superior  to  the  Consti- 

The  Administration  at  Washington  not  only  fkils  tution,  and,  under  pretence  of  enforcing  the  law?. 

to  correct  these  evils,  but  by  its  conduct  encourages  destroys  the  most  important  provisions  securing  the 

extravagance,  peculation^  and  corruption.  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  dwarfs  the  States 

In  order  that  the  patriotic  men  of  the  North  may  themselves  into  mere  provinces  or  corporations  nn- 

not  be  aided  in  their  effbrts  to  reform  the  AdmiuiH-  der  the  control  of  a  centnd  government,  with  no 

tration  by  the  Southern  States,  a  large  number  of  rights  '^  reserved  ^*  to  them  or  the  people,  except 

the  men  of  most  experience  in  those  States  are  dis-  such  only  as  that  central  government  may  confer, 

fhinchised  and  prohibited  from  taking  efficient  part  Beaolved,  That  we  desire  a  real  and  not  merely  a 

in  the  management  of  political  affairs.  pretended  civil-service  reform,  and  that  we  believe 

In  addition  to  this,  and  to  keep  those  States  under  the  ^^  one-term  principle  *'  for  the  presidency  would 

the  control  of  mere  retainers  and  instromenta  of  the  greatly  tend  to  produce  that  defiiraole  rea«lt« 
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i&w/wd.Tliat  the  amendments  to  the  constitution  in  the  State,  and  to  make  an  appropriation  for 

proDosed  by  the  iMt  LegUlftture  will,  if  adoDted.  the  completion   of  the  Marion  &  AshevUle 

tend  materially  to  beueflt  the  State,  and  we  unhesi-  rr„,^  .i,/  *«>„«,„;«„ ♦u^^^ ♦:^«^^'m  Tk        n 

tatingly  recommend  their  support  to  all  citizens,  Tompike,  traversing  the  counties  of  McDoweU, 

without  distinction  of  party.  Mitchell,  Yancey,  Buncombe,  Watauga,  Ashe, 

Betolvedy  That  all  secret  political  societies  are  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  and  Caldwell.     He  refers 

dancerom*  in  a  free  government,  engender  violence,  at  length  to  the  unfairness  of  the  action  of  the 

~fT.lSr?ndT~^Ay'.5^rou1h??rS^e'Srt2:  J«*  Le«iri«t«ein  apportioning  Senators  and 

nanced  by  all  good  citiiens.  Congressmen.     For   senatonal  purposes  the 

^,  .       ^1  ,        ..  J  .  .  State  was  divided  into  42  districts,  of  which  8 

.  P«  ?*™P^'g?i  ***«»  opened,  excited  mtense  ^^re  entitled  to  two  Senators  each,  and  the 

interest  throughout  the  country,  and  was  pur-  residue  to  one  each. 

sued  with  the  utmost  ardor  by  both  parties       Very  few  acts  were  passed  before  the  re- 

nntil  the  election,  which  took  pUce  on  the  ^ess,  the  principal  one  being  a  bill  reducing 

first  Tbureday  of  August     North  Carolina  thrsalary  of  the  Governor  from  $6,000  to 

being  the  first  State  to  vote  after  the  making  |4  000,  and  fixing  that  of  the  Treasurer  at 

ofthe  presidential  nominations^tbe  result  was  jg^oOO.     Augustus  S.  Merrimon,  Democrat, 

expected,  not  only  to  indicate  how  her  electo-  ^^  elected  U.  S.  Senator  for  the  term  com- 

rai  vote  would  be  cast,  but  also  to  exercise  a  fencing  March  4,  1878.    The  Legislature,  in 

marked  influence  upon  the  elections  that  were  ^pril,  1871,  passed  an  act  authorizing   the 

to  follow  m  other  States,  m  September  and  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of 

October,  and,  finally,  upon  the  general  result  the  House  of  Representatives  to  appoint  prox- 

in  ^ovember     Another  point  of  great  impor-  ^^  ^^  directors  for  the  State  in^l  corpora- 

tance  to  be  determined  by  this  election  was  tions  in  which  the  State  was  a  stockholder, 

the  manner  ua  which  the  colored  citizens  would  xhis  act  being  regarded  by  Governor  Cald- 

vote.    The  ablest  speakers  of  both  parties,  m-  ^^u  ^^^  claimed  the  power  of  appointment 

eluding  on  the  side  of  the  Administration  sev-  for  himself,  as  unconstitutional,  a  suit  was 

eral  members  of  the  Cabinet,  were  sent  mto  brought  to  test  the  question,  and  in  February  a 

the  State,  and  a  most  thorough  canvass  was  decision  was  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court, 

made  in  every  section.    The  colored  vote,  as  gustaining  the  position  of  the  Governor.    This 

elsewhere  m  the  &»uth,  was  cast  dmost  unan-  decision  was  also  regarded  as  settling  the  out- 

imously  for  the  Republican  candidates,  and  standing  controversy  as  to  the  appointment 

Caldwell,  with  the  other  executive  oflScers  on  ^f  the  trustees  and  directors  of  the  charitable 

the  same  ticket,  was  elected  by  a  small  ma-  institutions.    In  June  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 

jonty.    A  in^ority  of  both  branches  of  the  decided  that  the  dividends  accruing  on  the 

Legislature,  however,  Mid  of  the  Congress-  |8,000,000  stock,  owned  by  the  State  in  the 

men,  were  Democratic   The  vote  for  Governor  ^^^y,  Carolina  Railroad  Company,  could  not 

'^^.'"£2^l''oT''  ^«P",^!*««"'  ^2^S.0j  ^^Sl^-  be  applied  to  the  ordinary  governmental  ex- 

cratic,  96,731 :    Repubhcan  majority,   1,899.  penaea,  but  must  be  reserved  for  the  payment 

The  Legislature  stands  as  follows :  ^f  the  coupons  of  the  bonds  issued  in  payment 

of  the  stock. 

Reports  from  eighty  counties  show  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  (six  to  twenty- 
one)  to  be  267,938,  of  whom  85,240  are  col- 
ored. As  far  as  reported  there  were  in  the 
public  schools,  ft*om  If  arch  14th  to  October  Ist, 

Of  the  Republicans,  4  Senators  and  18  mem-  50,681  children,  of  whom  16,887  were   col- 

bers  of  the  House  are  colored.    At  the  elec-  ored ;  in  private  schools,  7,055.    The  number 

tioD  in  November,  94,769  votes  were  cast  for  of  teachers  examined  and  approved  was  2,182, 

Grant,  Republican,  and  70,094  for  Greeley,  of  whom  1,261  were  white  males,  413  white 

Liberal  Republican  and  Democrat;  minority  females,  817  colored  males,  and  141  colored 

for  Grant,  24,676.  females.    There  are  1,627  public  school-houses. 

The  new  Legislature  convened  on  the  18th  89  private  school-houses,  and  98  colleges  and 

of  November,  and  remained  in  session  until  academies ;  8  teachers^  institutes,  attended  by 

December  19th,  when  it  took  a  recess  to  the  from  87  to  50  teachers  each,  were  held  during 

15th  of  January,  1878.    The  Governor,  in  his  the  year.    The   receipts   of  the  permanent 

annual  message,  recommended  the  passage  of  school-fund,  for  the  year  ending  September 

measures  for  an  adjustment  of  the  State  debt,  80th,  amounted  to  $18,286.14 ;  disbursements, 

and  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school  $16,218.75 ;  balance,  October  1st,  $7,088.51^. 

system,   expressing   the  hope  that  Congress  The  receipts  of  the  income  fund  were  $82,- 

will  lend  some  dd  to  the  cause  of  education  in  715.67 ;  disbursements,  $167,057.17 ;  balance, 

the  South.    Changes  iu  the  election  law  are  $54,182.05.     For  the  same  period  the  total 

advocated,  and  the  Legislature  urged  to  pro-  sum  in  the  hands  of  county  treasurers  for  the 

vide  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  insane  support  of  schools  was  $882,019.56,  of  which 

asylum  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  for  $155,898.96  were  received  from  the   State, 

the  organization  of  the  militia,  for  the  super-  $45,840  from  property  -  tax,  donations,  etc., 

yislon  of  insurance  companies  doing  business  and   $180,785.60   f^om   poll-tax.     Fifty-five 
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oonnties  reported  $104,164.17  paid  for  teach- 
ers' wages  daring  the  year.  If  the  aterage  for 
the  other  counties  is  the  same,  the  total  amount 
paid  in  the  State  is  about  $171,000.  In  forty- 
counties,  $71,861.85  were  paid  for  white 
schools,  and  $27,256.19  for  colored  schools. 
This  indicates  about  tbe  ratio  in  which  the 
school-fund  is  applied  throughout  the  State. 
The  condition  of  the  Insane  Asylum  is  shown 
by  the  following  table : 


INSANl  ASYLUM. 


Patleota  in  the  Asylam,  Nov.  1, 1871. 

Beceived  daring  the  year 

Under  treatment  daring  the  year. . . . 

BiBcharsed  daring  the  year 

Remaining,  NoYember  1, 1879 


UmU. 

Fmab. 

197 

118 

94 

19 

151 

187 

89 

98 

119 

114 

ToUL 

945 

48 
988 

66 
888 


The  expenditures,  on  account  of  this  insti- 
tution, amounted  to  about  $70,000.  During  the 
year,  an  investigation  was  had  into  the  man- 
agement of  the  penitentiary,  by  a  committee  of 
the  Legislature,  who  found  tnat  for  about  a  year 
tbe  convicts  had  been  suffering  from  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  clothing,  and  of  good  and  whole- 
some food,  particularly  from  lack  of  vegetables. 
They  recommended  the  passage  of  an  act  regu- 
lating the  daily  rations  of  the  prisoners. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  popu- 
lation, over  ten  years  of  age,  was  769,629. 
The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  all  occupa- 
tions was  851,299.  There  were  269,288  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  including  168,978  agri- 
cultural laborers,  98,290  farmers  and  planters, 
836  turpentine-farmers,  and  1,382  turpentine- 
laborers  ;  61,290  in  professional  and  personal 
services,  of  whom  861  were  clergymen,  26,- 
659  domestic  servants,  16,880  laborers  not 
specified,  and  1,143  physicians  and  surgeons; 
1,798  teachers  not  specified;  10,179  in  trade 
and  transportation,  including  2,175  clerks  in 
stores ;  2,175  employes  (not  clerks)  of  railroad 
companies,  and  1,574  traders  and  dealers  not 
specified;  and  20,592  in  manufactures^  me- 
cnanical  and  mining  Industries,  including  8  J54 
carpenters  and  joiners,  and  1,508  millers. 

In  1870  the  State  contained  5,258,742  acres 
of  improved  land,  12,026,894  of  woodland,  and 
2,549,774  of  other  unimproved  land.  The 
cash  value  of  farms  was  $78,211,088 ;  of  farm- 
ing implements  and  machinery,  $4,082,111 ; 
total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year, 
including  value  of  board,  $8,842,856;  total 
(estimated)  value  of  all  farm  productions,  in- 
cluding betterments  and  additions  to  stock, 
$57,846,940  ;  orchard  -  products,  $894,749  ; 
produce  of  market-gardens,  $48,499;  forest- 
products,  $1,089,115 ;  home  manufactures,  $1,- 
608,518 ;  value  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold 
for  slaughter,  $7,988,182;  of  all  live-stock, 
$21,998,967.  There  were  102,768  horses,  50,- 
684  mules  and  asses,  196,781  milch-cows,  45,- 
408  working-oxen,  279,028  other  cattle,  468,- 
435  sheep,  and  1,075,215  swine.  The  chief 
productions  were,  405,288  busheh  of  spring, 
and  2,454,641  of  winter,  wheat,  852,006  of  rye, 
18,464,215  of  Indian-corn,  8,220,105  of  oats, 


8,186  of  barley,  20,109  of  buckwheat,  681749 
of  peas  and  beans,  788,808  of  Irish,  and  8,071^- 
840  of  sweet,  potatoes,  88,540  tons  of  bar, 
144,985  bales  of  cotton,  2,059,281  pounds  of 
cotton,  11,150,087  of  tobacco,  799,667  of  wool, 
4,297,884  of  butter,  75,185  of  cheese,  69,552 
of  flax,  21,257  of  maple-sugar,  1,404,040  of 
honey,  109,054  of  wax,  85  hogsheads  of  cane 
sugar,  62,848  gallons  of  wine,  88,888  of  cace, 
621,855  of  sorghum,  and  418  gallons  of  maple 
molasses. 

The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  1870  was  8,642,  having  806  steam- 
engines  of  6,941  horse-power,  and  1,826  water- 
wheels  of  26,211  horse-power,  and  employing 
18,622  hands,  of  whom  11,889  were  males 
above  sixteen,  1,422  females  above  fifteen,  and 
861  youth.  The  capital  invested  amounted  to 
$8,140,478 ;  wages  paid  during  the  year,  $2- 
195,711 ;  value  of  materials  used,  $12,824,693; 
products,  $19,021,827. 

The  total  number  of  libraries  reported  by 
the  census  of  1870  was  1,746,  with  641,915 
volumes.  Of  these  1,090,  containing  889,264 
volumes,  were  private,  and  656,  with  202,651 
volumes,  other  than  private ;  among  the  Utter 
were  8  State  libraries,  with  16,808  volumes; 
8  town,  city,  etc.,  2,816  volumes;  24  court  and 
law,  4,119  volumes;  14  school,  college,  etc., 
77,050  volumes;  500  Sabbath-school,  74,160 
volumes ;  109  church,  26,951  volumes,  and  3 
circulating,  with  1,752  volumes. 

The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals was  64,  having  an  aggregate  circulation 
of  64,820,  and  issuing  6,68^950  copies  annual- 
ly. Of  these,  8  were  daily,  with  a  circulation 
of  11,795;  8  tri- weekly,  circulation  800;  5 
semi-weeldy,  circulation  5,750;  44  weekly, 
circulation  48,825;  1  semi-monthly,  circulation 
1,250 ;  and  8  monthly,  circulation  1,900. 

The  total  number  of  reli^ous  organizations 
was  2,688,  having  2,497  edifices  with  718,310 
sittings,  and  property  valued  at  $2,487,677. 
The  principal  denominations  were : 


DENOMINATIONa 


BaptlBt 

Christian 

Episcopal 

Friencu 

Lutheran 

Methodin 

Presbyterian 

Beformed  (late  Gennan). 


Sttdagk 


SI9,W 
16Ji00 

IIJKO 

900,045 

77,155 

0^ 


The  condition  of  pauperism  and  crime  is 
shown  by  the  foUowing  statistics : 

Total  population 1,071,361 

Number  of  persons  receiving  aopport  during  the 

year  ending  June  1,  2870 li^ 

Cost  of  anuDal  support |186,4p 

Total  number  reoeiving  tuppoit  June  1, 1870. . . .  li^^ 

Native 1.M? 

White Uj; 

Colored 6SS 

Foreign * 

Nnmber  of  persons  convicted  during  tbe  year . . .  liSH 

Total  nnmber  of  persons  in  prison  June  1, 1670. .  ^ 

Native :. ! «* 

Whit« 1* 

Colored W 

Foreign « 
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OBITUARIES,  AiiEBicAN.  Jan.  1.— Qreo- 
ORY,  J.  W.,  a  distinguished  agricnltnristj  re- 
former, and  pioneer  in  many  great  enterpnses ; 
died  in  New  York  City,  aged  70  years.  He  was 
born  in  England,  but  had  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  nearly  forty  years.  In  his  youth 
ho  was  a  skilful  agriculturist.  During  the 
early  days  of  California  he  established  Grego^ 
ry^B  New  York  cfc  California  Express,  For 
many  years  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Farmers'  Club.  Of  late  he  was  an  agent  for  the 
introduction  of  the  ramie-plant  and  the  castor- 
bean  in  the  South.  He  helped  to  establish  the 
Cosmopolitan  Conference,  and  was  its  first 
secretary.  He  was  also  intimately  connected 
•with  the  International  Workingmen's  Associ- 
ation in  New  York  City. 

Jan,  1. — ^Wadswobth,  Cbaio  W.,  a  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  in  the  late  war,  and 
son  of  the  brave  M^or-General  James  Wads- 
worth  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness ;  died  at  his  residence  in  Geneseo,  N.  Y., 
in  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  brilliant  and  daring  gallantry 
during  the  war,  and  since  the  death  of  his 
father  had  been  the  head  of  the  great  Wads- 
worth  family,  whose  domains  were  larger  than 
some  of  the  German  nrincipalities. 

Jan,  3. — Brittan",  Nathan,  a  distinguished 
teacher  and  inventor;  died  at  Adrian,  Mich., 
in  the  65th  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  bom 
in  Spencer,  Mass.,  September  2,  1808,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  academy  in 
Hawley,  Mass.,  whence  he  entered  Brown  Uni- 
versity and  graduated  in  1837.  After  his  grad- 
uation he  engaged  in%he  teacher^s  profession, 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  associate 
principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  then  un- 
der the  charge  of  Dr.  Chester  Dewey.  He  re- 
mained there  till  1845,  when  he  removed  to 
Lyons,  N.  Y.,  where  he  taught  with  eminent 
success  for  five  years,  when  he  established 
himself  in  Adrian,  Mich.  In  1851  his  atten- 
tion was  called  by  an  impressive  occurrence 
to  the  inadequacy  of  the  lightning-rods  in  use 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  for  the  purposes 
of  protection.  He  immediately  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  atmospheric 
electricity,  aud  invented  a  new  conductor, 
known  as  the  "  continuous  copper  strip," 
which  was  patented  and  received  with  very 
general  favor.  This  led  him  to  abandon  his 
profession  and  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
promoting  the  adoption  of  his  invention.  In 
this  occupation  he  spent  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life,  residing  at  different  periods  in 
Lockport  and  Rochester,  in  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago, and  returning  in  1868  to  Adrian.  In 
each  of  his  places  of  residence  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  religious  efforts  and  in  enter- 
prises of  social  improvement.    His  death  was 


almost  instantaneous,  and  was  occasioned  by 
slipping  and  falling  on  the  ice  as  he  was  walk- 
ing in  the  street. 

Jan,  4. — Clark,  Rev.  Perkins  Kireland,  a 
Congregational  clergyman  and  teacher,  bom 
in  Westfield,  Mass.,  December  8, 1811 ;  died  in 
Charlemontj  Mass.,  aged  60  years.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  in  1888,  having  previ- 
ously  taught  for  some  years,  and  soon  after  his 
graduation  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  Savannah, 
Ga.  Returning  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  he 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover, 
but  the  next  year  transferred  himself  to  the 
Yale  Theological  Seminary,  whence  he  gradu- 
ated in  1843,  but  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  College 
from  1842  to  1845  inclusive.  In  1846  he  was 
a  teacher  in  the  Normal  School  at  Westfield, 
Mass.,  but  resigned  to  enter  the  ministry  at 
Huntington,  Mass.  He  continued  in  the  pas- 
torate in  AVestem  Massachusetts  from  this 
time  till  his  death. 

Jan,  4. — Naudain,  Arnold,  M.  D.,  a  promi- 
nent citizen  and  political  leader  in  the  State  of 
Delaware ;  died  at  Odessa,  in  that  State,  aged 
82  years.  He  was  born  in  Appoquinnimink 
Hundred,  Del.,  January  6,  1790.  lie  was  of 
Huguenot  stock,  his  grandfather  having  emi- 
grated to  Lower  Delaware  at  an  early  period 
in  the  history  of  that  colony,  and  having 
been  known  there  as  " Huguenot'*  Naudain. 
Dr.  Naudain  graduated  at  JPrinceton  College 
in  1806,  and  completed  his  medical  studies  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1810.  In 
1826  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Legislature.  In  1830  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  to  succeed 
Hon.  Louis  McLane,  who  had  been  appointed 
minister  to  England,  and  resigned  in  1836.  In 
1841  he  was  appointed  collector  of  customs 
at  Wilmington.  He  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion, and  attained  great  success  as  a  physician. 
He  was  many  years  an  elder  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

Jan,  6. — Porter,  Brigadier-General  An- 
drew, a  gallant  officer  long  and  favorably 
known  in  the  army ;  died  in  Paris,  aged  about 
52  years.  He  entered  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  from  Pennsylvania  in  1836,  but 
remained  only  through  a  part  of  the  course, 
though  he  bore  there  as  everywhere  else  the 
reputation  of  an  agreeable  companion  and  a 
cultivated  gentleman.  Leaving  the  Academy 
in  1837,  he  returned  to  civil  life,  from  which, 
in  1846,  he  was  appointed  a  first-lieutenant  in 
the  Mounted  Rifles,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  during  the  Mexican  War,  winning,  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct,  successive 
brevets  up  to  that  of  lieutenant-colonel,  gain- 
ing meanwhile  his  promotion  to  a  captaincy. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  late  civil  war  he 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  one  of  the 
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new  regolar  regiments — the  Sixteenth  Infantry  ment  on  the  Western  frontier,  and  in  the  var 
— and  soon  received  his  commission  as  hriga-  with  the  South  to  September,  1862,  as  colonel 
dier-general  of  volunteers,  standing  number  of  the  Thirteenth  "Wisconsin  Volunteers;  after 
three  on  the  list.  As  provost-marshal-general  which  he  served  as  major  of  the  First  U.  B. 
during  McClellan^s  peninsular  campaign,  he  was  Infantry  in  the  field  during  the  war;  was 
active  and  efficient.  His  health  was  seriously  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  U.  S.  Army  dur- 
affected  while  serving  in  this  capacity,  and  ing  the  siege  of  Yicksbnrg,  and  afterward 
his  visit  to  and  long  sojourn  in  Europe  were  colonel  for  meritorious  services  during  the 
undertaken  in  the  vain  hope  of  regaining  it.  war ;  June  16,  1867,  was  commissioned  lieu- 
He  had  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army,  tenant-colonel  of  the  Sixteenth  U.  S.  Infantry, 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  war.  and  afterward  commanded  the  post  of  Mc- 

Jan.  6. — Shebwood,  Rev.  John  M.,  a  Pres-  Pherson  Barracks,  Atlanta,  Ga.    Colonel  Ma- 

byterian  clergyman  and  journalist,  for  some  loney  was  presented  a  gold  medaJ  by  the 

years  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  North  Caro-  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  his  gallant 

lina  Presbyterian;  died  at  Fayetteville,  N.  0.  record  in  the  Mexican  War. 

Jan.  5. — Todd,  General  John  Blaib  Smith,  Jan.  9. — Thateb,  Joseph,  an  eminent  lawyer 

a  grandson  of  the  late  venerable  President  J.  andpolitical  leader,  of  Uxbridge,  Mass. ;  died 

B.  Smith  of  Union  College,  and  himself  Dele-  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  aged  82  years.    He  was 

gate  in  Congress,  Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  bom  in  Douglas,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  Tnh- 

Territorial  Legislature,  and  Governor  of  Da-  ruary  18, 1790,  and  received  his  early  education 

kota  Territory ;  died  at  Yankton,  D.  T.,  aged  there.    He  graduated  from  Brown  University 

about  57  years.    Greneral  Todd. was  born  in  in  1815,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 

Kentucky,  but  appointed  to  the  Military  Acad-  bar  in  1818.    He  settled  in  Uxbridge,  and  was 

emy  from  Hlinois.     He  graduated  in  1837,  widely  known  for  more  than  fifty  years  as  an 

and  was  assigned  to  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  able  lawyer,  an  influential  politician,  and  an 

Infantry,  with  which  he  served  through  the  intelligent  and  skilful  agriculturist.    He  was 

Florida  and  Mexican  Wars,  and  subsequently  often  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  was  a 

on  frontier  duty  till  September  1856,  when  he  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 

resigned  and  went  into  trade  at  Fort  Randall,  1853. 

Dakota  Territory.    During  the  late  civil  war  Jan.  9. — Todd,  Colonel   Wiluam  W.,   an 

he  was  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  eminent  and  venerable  merchant  of  New  York 

for  a  time  in  command  of  the  Sixth  Division  for  more  than  a  half-century,  prominent  in 

of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.    He  was  a  public  and  private  enterprises  of  benevolence; 

Delegate  in  Congress  from  Dakota,  1861-^65 ;  died  in  New  York  City,  at  the  age  of  90  years. 

Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  Territorial  Legis-  Jan.  10. — Atkinson,  Aschibau),  a  promi- 

lature,  1867-69 ;  and  Governor  of  the  Terri-  nent  politician  and  Congressman  of  the  Isle  of 

tory,  1869-'71.  Wight,  Va. ;  died  there,  in  his  80th  year.     He 

Jan.S. — Malonbt,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mau-  was  bom  September  13,  1792,  received  his 
BICE,  U.  S.  A.  retired  list,  a  gallant  oflScer  who  early  education  in  his  native  county,  studied 
had  risen  from  the  ranks  to  his  position,  who  law  at  William  and  Mary  College,  was  at  the 
was  widely  and  creditably  known  throughout  battle  of  Craney  Island  |p  1818,  practised  law 
the  army,  and  was  finally  placed  on  the  rer  in  Smithfield,  Va.,  was  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
tired  list  after  thirty-five  years  of  faithful  eral  Assembly  from  1815  to  1817,  and  also 
service.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  but  came  to  of  the  House  of  Delegates  and  State  Senate 
this  country  in  early  life  and  enlisted  in  the  for  several  years.  In  1848  he  was  elected  a 
army  as  a  private  in  1884  or  1836 ;  was  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  Virginia,  and 
non-commissioned  officer  of  the  Fourth  In-  served  until  1848,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
fantry  from  November,  1836,  to  November,  Committees  on  Naval  Afiairs  and  Commerce. 
1846.  Served  in  the  Florida  War;  in  the  He  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  his  county 
Cherokee  nation,  to  1841 ;  inFlorida,  to  1842;  twenty  years,  mayor  of  Smithfield,  and  a 
and  at  Fort  Scott,  to  1845.    In  the  Mexican  magistrate. 

War  he  participated  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  Jan.  10. — Leatitt,  David,  a  journalist  of 

and  Reaaca  de  la  Palma.     He  was  commis-  Boston,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  con- 

sioned  &s  second-lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  In-  nected  with  the  Boston  Journal;  died  in  Bos- 

fantry,  November,  1846,  and  took  part  in  the  ton,  aged  55  years. 

battles  of  Monterey,  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Jan.  11. — Retnolds,  Wiixiam  A.,  a  promi- 

Churubusoo,  £1  Molino  del  Key,  Cbapultepec,  nent  and  esteemed  citizen  of  Rochester,  K.  Y.« 

and  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  was  wounded;  the  builder  and  proprietor  of  the  "Arcade** 

was  regimental  adjutant,  1847,  and  brevetted  and  Reynolds  Hall ;  died  in  Rochester, 

first-lieutenant  U.  S.  Army,  for  gallant  and  Jan.  11. — Rooebs,  John,  a  centenarian  of 

meritorious  services  at  the  battle  of  £1  Molino  Boston,  said  to  be  the  oldest  man  in  that  city ; 

del  Rey;  was  likewise  brevetted  captain  for  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall,  aged  103  years, 

similar  services  at  the  battle  of  Cbapultepec,  Jan.  12.— Bradford,  Captain  and   Brevet 

Mexico;    was   commissioned   first-lieutenant  Mi^ior  Thomas  C,  Ordnance,  U.S.A.;  died 

Fourth  Infantry,  and  in  November,  1864,  pro-  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  aged  34  years.    M^or 

moted  to  a  captaincy ;  served  with  the  regi-  Bradford  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
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was  appointed  from  that  State  to  the  Military  three  years  later.  A  man  of  deep  and  earnest 
Academy,  whence  he  graduated  in  1861,  rank-  religious  convictions,  thoroughly  orthodox  in 
ing  sixth  in  his  class.  Ue  was  assigned  to  the  his  riews,  and  a  born  leader,  he  took  the  front 
Ordnance  Department  and  served  as  ord-  rank  in  his  synod  in  opposition  to  the  ration- 
nance  officer  on  the  staff  till  after  the  battle  of  alism  which  was  even  then  very  prevalent  in 
Bull  Bun,  then  as  assistant-ordnance  officer  the  Lutheran  Church.  At  length,  finding  all 
at  the  Washington  Arsenal  from  August,  1861,  other  means  unavailing,  he  and  a  considera- 
to  August,  1663,  being  wounded  by  the  burst-  ble  number  of  the  younger  men  of  the  Synod 
ing  of  a  cannon ;  was  promoted  to  be  captain  went  out  from  it  and  formed  the  Ilartwick 
of  ordnance  in  March,  1863 ;  was  Assistant  Synod,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  presi- 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  West  Point  for  dent.  In  1837  the  rationalistic  members  of 
six  months;  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  this  Synod  withdrew  and  formed  the  Franck- 
Oolumbus  (Ohio)  Arsenal  for  three  or  four  years  ean  Synod,  on  the  widest  latitadinarian  basis, 
subsequently ;  bre  vetted  meg  or  in  March,  1865,  and  a  new  controversy  sprung  up.  Dr.  lint- 
and  in  1868  assigned  to  duty  as  Assistant  Pro-  ner  remained  in  the  pastorate  at  Schoharie  till 
fessor  of  Mathematics  at  West  Point.  1849,  and  was  subsequently  engaged  in  promot- 

Jan,  18. — Rich,  Isaao,  a  wealthy  and  be-  ing  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  and  of  the 

nevolent  merchant  of  Boston,  who,  having  ac-  American  Bible  Society, 

quired  an  immense  fortune  in  the  fish  busi-  Jan,  15. — Wood,  Mrs.  Eliza  Looan,  better 

ness,  gave  largely  to  educational  purposes  dur-  known  to  the  public  as  Eliza  Logan,  a  popular 

ing  his  life,  and  bequeathed  by  will  over  a  actress  from  1841  to  1859 ;  died  in  New  York 

million  dollars  to  found  and  endow  a  Wes^  City,  in  the  42d  year  of  her  age.    She  was  a 

leyan  University  in  Boston.    He  died  in  that  daughter  of  Cornelius  A.  Lc^an,  a  poet  and 

city,  aged  71  years.  dramatist,  and,  like  her  sisters  OUve  and  Ce- 

Jan,  14. — Bogus,  Rev.  Hobatius  PciBLins,  cilia,  early  made  her  dSbut  on  the  stage.    Her 

a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  a  graduate  of  Ham-  first  appearance  was  in  the  character  of  Nbrval^ 

ilton  College  (Olinton,  N.  T.)  in  1820,  and  of  at  the  age  of  eleven  years.    She  was  from  1850 

Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1823.    He  to  1859  one  of  the  most  popular  actresses  on 

was  a  pastor  in  Central  New  York  for  twenty-  the  New  York  stage,  in  such  characters  as  Pau- 

eight  years,  and,  for  some  years  after  1851,  2»»«(in  "TheLadyof  Lyons"),  t/u/iaCin  *^The 

a^ent  of  the  Society  for  Ameliorating  the  Con-  Hunchback  "),  Bianoct^  Eoadns^  Lucrena  Bar- 

dition  of  the  Jews.    Of  late  years,  though  aia,  etc.,  etc.     In  1859  she  married  George 

without  a  regular  charge,  he  had  preached  al-  Wood,  a  theatrical  manager;  bought  Wood^s 

most  constantly.    He  died  at  Buffalo,  of  con-  Theatre,  Cincinnati,  and  retired  from  the  stage, 

gestion  of  the  lungs,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  Her  husband  subsequently  bought  Wood*s  Mu- 

age.  seum  in  New  York,  and  she  removed  to  that 

Jan  14. — MoGiLL,  Right  Rev.  Jomr,  Roman  city.    Her  last  illness  was  protracted,  and  she 

Catholic   Bishop    of  Richmond,    Ya. ;    died  had  borne  much  pain  with  patient  fortitude, 

there,  aged  68  years.    He  had  a  fine  reputa-  Jan,  17. — Sedlet,  Wiluam  Henbt,  better 

tion  as  a  scholar  and  author,  before  his  conse-  known  to  the  theatre-going  public  as  W.  H. 

oration  as  bishop  in  1850.    Among  his  pub-  Smith,  an  actor  of  great  ability,  for  more  than 

lished  works  were  ^^  Faith  our  Victory,''  and  fifty  years  connected  with  the  stage ;  died  in 

*'*'  The  True  Church.'*  San  Francisco,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.    He 

Jan,  15. — Hanna,  Jambs  M.,  a  prominent  was  bom  December  4,  1806,  near  the  town  of 

jurist  of  Indiana,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Su-  Montgomery,  in  Wales,  and  was  the  son  of  a 

preme  Court  from  1858  to  1865,  and  for  some  brave  officer  in  the  British  Army,  kUled  in  the 

years  State  Senator ;  died  at   his   residence  Peninsular  War.    He  left  his  home  to  escape 

near  Curry  ville,  Vigo  Codnty,  Indiana.  from  the  perseputions  of  his  step-father,  at  the 

Jan.  15. — Hemesywat,  Mrs.  Diana  H.,  a  ageof  fourteen,  and  joined  a  company  of  stroll- 
zealous  and  active  promoter  of  Sunday-school  ing  players.  The  early  part  of  his  career  was 
instruction  in  Missouri  for  nearly  twenty  years  fhll  of  vicissitudes  and  troubles,  but  he  adhered 
past;  died  at  Chambersbnrg,  Mo.  Though  par-  to  his  determination  to  learn  his  profession  by 
tially  disabled  by  paralysis,  she  had  accom-  hard  study  and  faithful  work,  and  he  had 
plished  a  vast  amount  of  labor  in  this  direc-  achieved  a  fair  reputation  before  coming  to 
tion.  In  one  year  (1870)  she  had  either  or-  this  country  in  1837.  His  first  appearance 
ganized  or  revi  ved  eighty-seven  Sunday-schools  here  was  at  the  Wal nut  Street  Theatre  in  Phila- 
in  the  section  of  the  State  in  which  she  resided,  delphia.  His  highest  reputation  was  won  in 
writing  more  than  600  letters  in  the  accom-  Boston,  where  he  first  appeared  in  1828,  at  the 
plishment  of  this  work.  Treraont  Theatre,  as  Rolando  in  ^^  The  Honey- 

Jan,  15. — LiNTKEB,  Rev.  Gboboe  A.,  D.  D.,  moon.^'    In  1886  he  managed  Palby^s  National 

an  eminent  Lutheran  clergyman  and  contro-  Theatre,  in  that  city ;  and  from  1843  to  1860 

versialist,  born  at  Minden,  Montgomery  Conn-  he  was  stage-manager  of  the  Boston  Museum, 

ty,  N.  Y.,  February  16,  1796;  died  at  Scho-  His  first  performance  in  New  York  took  place 

harie,  aged  T6  years.    He  was  educated  at  at  the  old  Chatham  Street  Theatre,  November 

Union  College,  graduating  thence  in  1817,  and  8,  1840,  when  he  acted  Edgar^  to  the  Lear  of 

fVom  the  Hartwiok  Theological  Seminary  about  Junius  Brutus  Booth.    Local  play-goers  also 
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saw  him  at  this  time  as  Laertes^  Gratiano,  and  regiments ;  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  waspas- 

Marh  Antony.    His  last  professional  appear-  tor  from  1865  to  1868  of  the  Seminary  Church 

ance  in  New  York  was  made  at  the  Winter  at  Walnut  Hills,  near   Cincinnati,  and  was 

Garden,  May  6,  1865,  on  which  occasion  he  called  thence  to  Cleveland.    He  had  won  a 

acted  for  his  daughter's  benefit.    During  the  high  reputation  for  ability,  eloquence,  and 

last  few  years  he  has  been  acting,  and  mana-  faithfulness,  in  that  city,  and  his  excessive  la- 

ging  the  stage,  at  the  California  Theatre,  and  bors  hastened  his  untimely  death, 

he  had  become  a  favorite  in  San  Francisco.  Jan,  21. — Bbaoo,  Thomas,  a  political  leader 

He  deserved  his  reputation.    His  art  was  Intel-  and  Governor  of  North  Carolina ;  died  in 

lectual,  truthful,  conscientious,  significant  with  Raleigh,  N.  C,  aged  62  years.    He  was  of 

thought  and  purpose,  and  warm  with  emotion,  humble  parentage,  and  was  bom  in  Warren- 

His  life  was  that  of  a  gentleman — and  he  wore  ton,  Warren  County,  N.  C,  November  9, 1810. 

the  *^  grand  old  name  without  dishonoring  it.''  He  was  educated  at  the  military  academy  at 

Jan.  18. — ^Beboen,  Rev.  John  G.,  D.  D.,  a  Middletown,  Conn.,  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  had  been  a  pi-  mitted  to  the  bar  in  1831,  and  entered  the 
oneer  settler  of  Illinois,  and  had  largely  con-  North  Carolina  Honse  of  Commons  in  1842.  In 
tributed  to  its  growth  and  development,  both  1854  he  was  elected  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
in  secular  and  religious  matters;  died  at  lina,  and  held  that  position  two  terms.  He 
Springfield,  111.,  aged  81  years.  He  was  a  na-  was  elected  U.  8.  Senator  in  1869,  but  with- 
tive  of  New  Jersey,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  drew  in  1861,  on  the  pretext  that  his  State  had 
College  in  1808,  and  a  tutor  in  that  college  in  seceded.  Pres.  Davis  made  him  Attorney-Gen- 
1810.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1811,  and  eral  in  his  Cabinet,  February  22,  1861,  and  he 
soon  became  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  acted  in  that  capacity  two  years.  In  Jaly, 
Church  of  Madison,  N.  J.  From  this  place  he  1861,  he  was  expelled  from  the  U.  8.  Senate 
removed  with  his  family  to  Springfield,  111.,  for  ha^nng  taken  part  in  the  civil  war.  Bav- 
in 1828,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  ing  lost  all  his  means  by  the  war,  GoTcmor 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  which  place  he  Bragg  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
resided  for  more  than  forty-eight  years.  He  and  aiso  mixed  in  politics.  He  was  very  ac- 
resigned  the  pastorate  at  Springfield  in  1846,  tive  in  the  impeachment  proceedings  against 
but  had  been  unceasingly  active  in  promoting  Governor  Holden.  He  was  a  brother  of  Gen- 
all  good  causes  from  that  time  to  his  death.  eral  Braxton  Bragg  of  the  Southern  army.  He 

Jan,  19. — Eldeb,  Rev.  Alexis  Joseph,  a  was  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Com- 

venerable  Roman  Catholic  priest,  professor  mittee  of  North  Carolina,  and  exercised  con- 

and  seminary  officer  of  St.  Mary's  Seminary  siderable  influence  in  directing  its  course  of 

and  College  for  more  than  fifty  years ;  died  at  action. 

the  seminary  in  Baltimore,  in  the  Slst  year  Jan.  22. — Washington,  Colonel  BKNJAMnf 

of  his  age. .  He  was  born  at  or  near  Em-  F.,  a  Califomian  Journalist  and  politician,  a 

mitsburg,  Md.,  October  16,  1791,  came  to  Bal-  Virginian  by  birth ;  died  in  San  Francisco.  He 

timore  in  1815,  and  in  1817  commenced  his  was  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 

theological  studies  in  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  and  had  been  mayor  of  the  city,  collector  of 

He  received  the  clerical  tonsure  at  the  hands  the  port  of  San  Francisco  under  President 

of  Archbishop  Carroll,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Buchanan,  and  State  Tide-Land  Commissioner. 

Catholic  Chnrch  in  the  United  States;   was  e/an.  23. — Coney,  Jabez,  an  eminent  engineer 

ordained  priest  by  Archbishop  Marechal,  was  and  iron  mannfacturer  of  Boston  ;  died  there, 

admitted  into  the  Society  of  St.  Snlpice  in  aged  67  years.    He  had  commenced  business, 

1822,  and  retained  his  connection  with  the  just  before  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one, 

college  and   seminary  of  that   society   (St.  in  Mill  Village,  Dedham,  Mass.,  his  first  woric 

Mary's)  till  his  death,  being  one  of  its  instruc-  being  the  constructit)n  of  a  large  water-wheel, 

tors,  treasurer,  etc.  He  had  planned  and  constructed  many  mana- 

Jan,  19. — Lyman,  Rev.  O.  A.,  D.  D.,  a  Pres-  facturing  establishments  previous  to  1837, 
byterian  clergyman,  pastor  of  the  Euclid  Ave-  when  his  machine-shop  was  bnmed.  He  tl»en 
nue  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  moved  to  South  Boston,  and  entered  upon  a 
who  died  from  apoplexy  induced  by  excessive  much  more  extensive  business — building  ma- 
labor  in  his  profession,  in  that  city,  in  the  48th  chinery  for  boring  and  finishing  cannon,  con- 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  Northern  structing  the  first  iron  vessel  ever  built  in 
Ohio,  in  1824,  graduated  from  Western  Reserve  New  England,  and  the  first  marine  engine  of 
College  in  1844,  studied  law,  and  was  admit-  large  size,  the  first  gravel  excavator,  and  manj 
ted  to  the  bar  in  1846,  and  commenced  a  brill-  other  great  enterprises.  He  had  suffered  from 
lant  career  as  a  lawyer  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  a  paralytic  affection  for  more  than  twenty 
same  year.  He  practised  law  there  with  great  years  before  his  death, 
success  for  nearly  twelve  years ;  removed  to  Jan.  24. — ^Davib,  Mrs.  John,  a  venerable 
New  York  City,  and  was  converted  in  the  great  lady  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  widow  of  the  law 
revival  of  1868.  He  then  decided  at  once  to  Governor  and  U.  S.  Senator  John  Davis*,  and 
enter  the  ministry,  and,  after  an  abbreviated  sister  of  George  Bancroft,  the  historian  and 
course  of  study  at  Lane  Seminary,  took  the  diplomatist ;  died  in  that  city,  aged  80  yeaw. 
position  of  chaplain  successively  to  two  Ohio  Jan.  24.— Hopkins,  Rev.  Erastus,  a  former 
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Congregationalist  clergyman,  and  an  influential  Tale  College,  whence  he  graduated  in  1850, 

political  leader  in  Western  Massachusetts ;  died  and  after  teaching  for  three  years  commenced 

at  Northampton,  Mass.,  aged  62  years.     He  the  study  of  law,  teaching,   meanwhile,  in 

had   represented   Northampton    for   several  Nashville,  Tenn.    He  graduated  from  the  New 

years  in  the  Legislature,  and  had  heen  particu-  Orleans  Law-School  in  1856,  and  practised  his 

larly  active  in  the  Free-soil  and  early  Kepubli-  profession  in  New  Orleans  till  1861,  when  he 

can  times.  removed  to  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  engaged  in 

Jan.  25. — Buttles,  Albert  Barnes,  a  distin-  horticulture,  writing  for  the  AgrimltuTut  and 

guished  lawyer  of  Ohio,  a  graduate  of  Yale  other  papers  meanwhile.    During  this  period 

College  in  1842,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ohio  he  wrote,  conjointly  with  Mrs.  Lyman,  "  The 

in  1845,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Court  Philosophy  of  Housekeeping."     In  1865  he 

of  Common  Pleas  of  Ohio,  from  1854  to  1858,  became  agricultural  editor  of  the  Worlds  in 

and  subsequently  engaged  in  a  large  and  sue-  186T  managing  editor  of  Hearth  and  Homey 

cessful  practice  in  Columbus,  O.,  till  his  death  and  a  few  months  later  agricultural  editor  of 

there,  at  the  age  of  50  years.  the  Tribune^  where  his  remarkable  abilities 

Jan.  28. — Eddy,  Norman,  a  political  leader,  found  full  scope.  He  was  cut  off  in  the  prime 
and  at  his  death  Secretary  of  Utate  for  India-  of  his  active  and  useful  life, 
na ;  died  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  aged  61  years.  Jan.  — , — Lorman,  Ale:plnder,  a  wealthy 
He  was  bom  in  Scipio,  Cayuga  County,  New  and  benevolent  citizen  of  Baltimore,  died  in 
York,  December  10,  1810,  and  removed  in  that  city.  He  left  by  will  nearly  $200,000  to 
1836  to  Mishawaka,  St.  Joseph  County,  Ind.,  benevolent  objects  connected  with  the  city 
where  he  remained  until  184T,  when  he  set-  which  had  been  for  so  many  years  his  home, 
tied  at  South  Bend,  in  the  same  State.  He  Jan, — . — ^Pullbn,  M^gor  John  A.,  oneof  the 
was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1852,  pioneers  in  the  express  business  in  this  coun- 
over  Vice-President  Colfax,  then  the  candidate  try,  the  associate  of  Wells,  Adams,  Hamden, 
of  the  Whig  party.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  and  Butterfield,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
by  President  Pierce  District  Attorney  for  Min-  the  manager  and  leading  director  of  the  Na- 
il esota,  and  in  1857  he  was  made  Commis-  tional  Express  Company ;  died  at  Tarry  town, 
sioner  of  the  Indian  Trust  Lands  in  Kansas.  N.  Y. 

He  afterward  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Jan, — . — Williams, Miss  Betsy,  a  descendant 

Senate,  and  in  1859-'60  was  appointed  by  the  of  Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  Providence, 

Legislature  a  member  of  the  commission  ^^  in  R.  I.,  a  woman  of  great  eccentricity,  both  in 

relation  to  the  settlement,  a^iustment,  and  her  habits  and  her  religious  beliefs.    She  left 

collection  of  dues  to  the  State  from  various  a  fortune  estimated  at  two  million  dollars  to 

persons  and  officers  indebted  thereto."    In  the  the  city  of  Providence,  on  condition  that  a 

fall  of  1861  Mr.  Eddy  took  the  principal  pai*t  in  suitable  monument  should  be  erected  at  a  des- 

organizing  the  Forty-eighth  Regiment,  Indiana  ignated  point  to  her  illustrious  ancestor,  but 

Volunteers,  of  which  he  was  commissioned  the  heirs-at-law  contested  the  will  on  account 

colonel,  and  continued  in  personal  command  of  her  alleged  unsoundness  of  mind, 

until  July)  1863,  when  he  was  compelled  to  Feb,  1. — Mit,t.br,  Edwabd,  C.  E.,  a  Philadel- 

retire  from  the  service  by  reason  of  ill  hcidth,  phian  civil  engineer,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 

and  disability  resulting  from  severe  wounds  sity  of  Pennsylvania ;  died  in  West  Philadel- 

received  in  the  battle  of  luka,  Miss.,  while  at  phia,  aged  62  years.    Mr.  Miller  was  a  native 

the  head  of  his  troops.    In  that  engagement  of  Philadelphia,  and  had  attained  so  high  a 

the  Forty-eighth  lost  119  killed  and  wounded  rank  in  his  profession,  that  for  many  years  he 

out  of  a  total  of  420  who  entered  the  fight.  Af-  had  held  important  and  responsible  positions 

ter  his  retirement  from  the  army.  Colonel  Eddy  in  connection  with  the  public  works  of  Penn- 

lived  in  comparative  quiet  at  his  home  in  South  sylvania  and  other  States.    He  was  also  a  man 

Bend,  practising  his  profession,  until  he  was  of  very  active  piety,  and  of  great  benevolence, 

appointed  Collector  of  Internxd  Revenue  for  F^,  4. — ^Bbbnt,  Robebt  J.,  an  eminent  jurist 

the  Eleventh  District  by  President  Johnson,  of  Baltimore,  Attorney-General  of  Maryland 

an  office  he  continued  to  hold  until  relieved  for  several  years,  and  subseauently  a  judge  in 

by  Mr.  Chestnutwood,  under  the  present  Ad-  one  of  the  higher  courts;  oied  in  Baltimore, 

ministration.    At  the  Democratic  State  Con-  aged  61  years. 

vention  in  1870,  Colonel  Eddy  was  nominated  Feb,  5. — Baker,  Chables  M.,  an  eminent 

for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  over  Jason  lawyer  and  jurist  of  Wisconsin  ;  died  at  Gene- 

B.  Brown,  receiving  634  votes  on  the  first  bal-  va.  Wis.,  of  apoplexy,  aged  6T  years.    He  was 

lot.     The  Democrats  carried  the  State  that  a  native  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  spent 

year,  and  he  was  elected.    From  the  time  he  his  early  years  and  received  his  education  in 

entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  was  a  Vermont.    He  established  himself  in  Geneva, 

resident  of  Indianapolis.  Wis.,  in  1838,  and  soon  attained  distinction  as 

Jan.  28. — ^Ltman,  Joseph  Babdwjell,  LL.  B.,  a  lawyer  and  counsellor.  He  was  a  member 
an  American  journalist,  agriculturist,  and  of  the  Territorial  Council,  and  of  the  first  Con- 
author;  died  at  Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island,  stitutional  Convention,  and,  in  1848,  one  of  the 
of  small-pox,  aged  42  years.  He  was  bom  in  revisers  of  the  statutes  of  the  State.  He  was 
Chester,  Mass.,  October  6,  1829,  educated  at  subsequently  for  some  years  circuit  judge,  and. 
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dnring  the  war,  United  States  draft  commis-  cold  in  New  TorkbrongLt  on  pneumonia,  and, 

sioner.    He  was  also  a  man  of  great  piety  and  though  tenderly  cared  for  and  sent  home  as 

benevolence.  comfortably  as  possible,  he  had  not  strength 

Feb,  5. — ^Ely,  William  Matheb,  a  promi-  to  raUy  from  the  disease, 
nent  citizen  of  Binghamton,  K.  Y. ;  died  Feb,  7. — Kinoslet,  Lewis,  an  eminent  jn- 
there,  aged  54  years.  He  was  bom  in  Bing-  rist,  journalist,  and  scholar,  deputy  naval  offi- 
hamton,  in  1818,  educated  at  Amherst  Col-  cer  of  the  port  of  New  York;  di^  in  Brook- 
lege,  and  after  his  graduation  foUowed  mer-  lyn,  aged  47  years.  He  was  born  in  OinciD- 
cantile  pursuits  for  some  time,  but,  his  health  natus.  New  York,  in  1825,  and,  after  an  aca- 
becoming  impaired,  he  turned  his  attention  to  demic  education,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
farming,  in  which  he  attained  great  success,  1850  he  represented  Cortland  County  in  the 
and  was  for  several  years  President  of  the  State  Assembly,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  was 
State  Agricultural  Society.  In  1868  he  was  elected  Judge  of  that  county,  serving  until 
elected  a  member  of  the  Ne^  York  Legisla-  1865,  when  he  declined  a  reflection,  and 
tnre,  and  served  his  constituents  with  such  moved  to  Norwich,  Chenango  County,  enter- 
fidelity  that  he  was  reelected  till  his  death.  ing  into  a  law-partnership  with  his  relative, 

Feb,  5. — Thomson,  Bev.  Geobgb  W.,  a  Pres-  the  Hon.  Beigamin  Bexford.  In  addition  to 
byterian  clergyman  and  teacher ;  died  in  Buf-  his  legal  labors,  Judge  Eingsley  was  the  editor 
falo,  N.  Y.,  in  his  61st  year.  He  was  born  and  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  i^TarwfVA  TeU- 
near  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  graduated  from  Hamilton  graph,  the  leading  Republican  paper  of  the 
College  in  1838,  and  from  Auburn  Theological  county.  In  the  presidential  campaign  of 
Seminary  in  1887,  was  ordained  in  1888,  and  1868,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
became  a  pastor  in  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.  After  State  Committee,  and  an  earnest  worker  dor- 
a  few  years,  he  was  induced  by  ill-health  to  ing  the  campaign.  In  1869  he  was  nominated 
turn  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  in  which  he  to  the  State  Senate  by  the  Republicans,  but 
was  for  many  years  very  successful,  and  im-  was  not  elected.  On  the  lat  of  May,  1870,  he 
pressed  upon  his  pupUs  his  own  high  aims  and  was  appointed  Deputy  Naval  Officer  by  Gen- 
thorough  scholarship.  Compelled  at  length  by  eral  Merritt,  retaining  that  position  under 
bodily  infirmities  to  abandon  this  profession,  Messrs.  Grinnell  and  Laflin.  Judge  Kingsley 
he  entered  upon  pursuits  less  congenial,  but  was  a  man  of  large  ability  and  fine  intellectual 
better  adapted  to  restore  his  he^th,  in  which  culture.  He  was  the  compiler  of  several 
he  continued  until  his  death.  standard  law-books,  and  a  contributor  to  Ear- 

Feb,  7. — BuBNS,  John,  better  known  as  the  per*s  Mag(uine  and  other  periodicals.      His 

'*  Hero  of  Gettysburg; ''  died  in  that  town,  in  death  occurred  from  hflemorrhage  of  the  lungs, 

the  78th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  a  resident  F^,  9. — Sets  or  Sbtes,  Rev.  John,  D.  D.,  a 

of  Gettysburg  from  his  youth,  had  been  a  sol-  Congregationalist  clergyman  of  Ohio,  who  had 

dier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and,  at  the  battle  of  been  a  missionary  and  a  diplomatist ;  died  at 

Gettysburg,  he  was  living  in  a  small  cottage  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  aged  75  years.    He  was  a 

the  viUage,  and,  when  the  Confederates  entered  missionary  in  Western  Africa  for  many  years, 

the  town,  though  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  he  making  occasional  visits  to  the  United  States, 

could  not  be  dissuaded  from  going  out  to  fight  to  recruit  his  health.    In  this  way,  he  had 

them  *^  on  his  own  hook.^'     Tidying  an  old  crossed  the  ocean  ten  times.    In  1866  he  was 

State  musket,  which  had  seen  service,  he  went  appointed  minister  resident  from  the  United 

out,  joined  a  Wisconsin  regiment,  and  soon  ex-  States  to  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  and  remained 

changed  his  musket  for  a  rifle.    He  did  good  there  till  1870. 

service.  Late  in  the  day,  he  received  several  Feb.  12. — Lapslby,  Rev.  Robebt  A.,  D.  D.,  a 
flesh-wounds,  one,  in  the  ankle,  disabling  him  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  South ; 
so  much  that  he  was  left  on  the  field,  and  he  died  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in  the  78d  year  of 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  was  brought  home  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and 
by  some  of  the  Confederate  soldiers,  to  whom  was  educated  in  Transylvania  University,  par- 
he  had  told  a  mythical  story,  to  account  for  suin^  his  thecdogioal  studies  at  the  Princeton 
his  presence  there  among  the  wounded.  After  Seminary,  whence  he  graduated  in  1821.  He 
the  battle,  he  became  quite  noted  for  his  ad-  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Second 
venture,  and  possibly  it  was  somewhat  embel-  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  but 
lished  in  the  frequent  repetition.  He  received  had  latterly  been  preaching  in  Kentucky  and 
a  pension  from  the  national  Government,  and  Indiana.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
another  from  the  State,  for  his  services  in  1812,  fine  scholarship. 

and  many  small  sums  of  money  from  Individ-  Feb,  18.  —  Bulklet,  Euphalet  Adaxs,  a 

uals.     He  had  husbanded  his  receipts  very  lawyer,  political  leader,  and  underwriter,  of 

carefully,   and  purchased  a  farm  in   Mount  Hartford,  Conn. ;  died  there,  aged  68  years.  He 

Pleasant  township  for  $1,800 ;  but  for  the  last  was  bom  in  Colchester,  Conn.,  June  29,  1808. 

year  or  two  his  intellect  had  been  somewhat  He  graduated  from  Tale  College,  in  1824,  and 

impaired,  and  he  had  spent  much  time  in  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

Philadelphia  and  New  York,  telling  his  story  Lebanon,  but  soon  after  settled  in  East  Had- 

very  pitifully  to  whoever  would  listen,  and  re-  dam,  where  he  practised  his  profession,  and 

ceiving  alms ;  but  his  exposure  to  the  severe  was  president  of  a  bank.    He  represented  the 
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town  in  the  General  Assemblj,  and  was  twice  a  nent  physician,  and  accomplished  scholar  and 

member  of  the  Senate  from  the  Nineteenth  Dis-  poet;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  40th 

trict.    In  1847  he  removed  to  Hartford,  and  year  of  his  age.    He  was  a  native  of  St.  Augas- 

filled  the  office  of  school-fond  commissioner,  tine,  Fla,,  and  was  bom  July  25,  1832.    He 

In  1857  he  was  elected,  with  Nathaniel  Ship-  was  educated  in  Charleston,  graduating  from 

man,  to  the  Legislature,  from  Hartford,  and  Charleston  OoUege  in  1858,  and  from  the  South 

was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepre-  Carolina  Medical  College  in  1855.    Soon  after 

sentatives  by  the  Republicans.    In  the  practice  taking  his  medical  degree  he  went  to  Norfolk, 

of  law  he  formed  a  partnership  with  the  late  Ya.,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  epidemic  of  yellow 

Judge  Henry  Perkins,  the  firm  being  Bulkley  fever  there.    He  settled  there  in  practice  soon 

&  Perkins.    His  later  years  had  been  devoted  i^er,  and  married.  In  1861  he  volunteered  as  a 

to  the  business  of  life  insurance.    He  was  the  surgeon  to  the  First  Louisiana  Volunteers,  and 

first  President  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Com-  was  subsequently  a  medical  director  on  Gen- 

pany,  which  he  assisted  in  organizing,  and  snb-  eral  Lee^s  staff,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 

sequently,  in  1860,  organized  the  JBtna  Life  gentleness,  kindness,  and  professional  skill. 

Comoany,  taking  its  presidency  at  the  start.  He  returned  to  Norfolk  after  the  war,  but  in 

and  holding  it  to  the  time  of  his  death.    In  1867  volunteered  to  go  to  Galveston,  Texas,  to 

public  positions  and  responsibilities  he  has  combat  the  yellow  fever  there.    In  1869  he 

been  conspicuous  for  many  years.    He  accu-  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  other  members 

mulated  a  large  fortune,  amounting  to  a  million  of  his  family  had  preceded  him,  and  had  attained 

of  dollars  or  more.  to  a  fine  practice  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 

Feb.  18. — CuYLEB,  Samubl  C,  a  prominent  was  just  becoming  known  in  literary  circles 

and  honored  citizen  of  W^ne  County,  N.  Y. ;  for  his  remarkable  attainments.    He  was  an 

died  in  Pultneyville,  N.  Y.,  in  his  64th  year,  exceiient  hellea-lettrM  scholar,  and  possessed 

He'was  bom  in  Aurora,  in  1808,  was  for  some  poetical  talent  of  a  high  order, 

years  State  Senator  for  the  Wayne  and  Cayuga  Feb,  21. — Wood,  Wiluam,  an  enterprising 

District,  and  occnpied  a  prominent  position  in  and  able  journalist;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

the  civil  affairs  and  in  the  philanthropic  move-  aged  87  years.    He  was  bom  in   Cheddar, 

ments  of  the  region  in  which  he  resided.  Somerset  County,  England,  December  18, 1835, 

Feb.  18. — MdLLBB,  Captain  Babnabd  J.,  U.  and  was  the  son  of  a  Methodist  clergyman  and 
8.  N.  retired  list,  a  gallant  naval  officer ;  died  missionary.  He  came  to  the  United  States  at 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  aged  about  62  years.  He  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  connected  as  a 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  reporter  with  a  Williamsburgh  paper;  in  1859 
State  he  received  an  appointment  as  midship-  removed  to  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  became  editor  for 
man  in  the  navy,  April  1,  1827,  being  pro-  four  years  of  the  Mome  Sentinel,  Returning  to 
moted  to  passed  midshipman,  1838 ;  lieuten-  England,  he  remained  there  till  1867,  as  editor 
ant,  December  8, 1889,  on  which  rank  he  was  of  the  Cardiff' {WoXes)  Times.  On  his  return 
retired  September  13,  1855,  subsequent  to  he  connected  himself  with  the  WUliaTMburgh 
which  he  received  a  commission  as  commander,  Times^  but  in  1868  joined  the  staff  of  the  Brook- 
July  10,  1861,  and  captain,  1867.  His  first  ser-  lyn  Eagle,  of  which  he  had  latterly  been  man- 
vice  was  in  the  West  India  squadron,  1828-^80,  aging  editor. 

and  he  afterward  served  in  the  Mediterrane-  F^.  23. — ^Bbown,  Rev.  John  H.,  D.  D.,  a 

an,  at  the  Naval  School,  Norfolk,  on  the  Coast  Presbyterian  clergyman,  eminent  for  his  schol- 

Survey,  and  on  several  occasions  at  the  Brook-  arship ;  died  in  Chicago,  lU.,  aged  77  years, 

lyn  Navy-yard,  New  York.  He  was  a  native  of  Green  County,  Ky.,  and 

Feb.  17. — Hebvbt,  Rev.  Hbitbt,  D.  D.,  an  had  been  for  some  years  pastor  of  the  First 

able  and  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Presbyterian  Cliurch  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 

Ohio ;  died  at  Martinsburg  in  that  State,  in  subsequently  for  a  long  time  was  settled  in 

the  74th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  distinguisned  Springfield,  111.    He  had  removed  to  Chiccgo 

for  his  fine  scholarship,  his  thorough  theolo-  in  1869. 

gioal  attainments,  his  independence  of  thought,  Feb,  24. — Look  wood.  Lb  Gbakd,  an  eminent 

and  his  excellence  and  faithfulness  as  a  preacher  banker  and  rulway  director;  died  in  New 

and  pastor.  York  City,  aged  51  years.    He  was  a  native 

Feb.  17.— MoCabtbb,  Jambs  J.,  an  eminent  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  but  came  to  New  York,  in 

publisher  and  bookseller  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  1838,  as  a  clerk  for  Jasper  Coming  &  Co.    In 

for  more  than  fifty  years;  died  in  Columbia,  1848  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Genin 

^  S.  C,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.    He  was  a  &  Lock  wood,  and  in  1856  the  senior  partner 

native  of  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  learned  the  of  the  house.    The  banking-house  had  always 

printing  and  bookselling  business  in  Morris-  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  esteemed 

town,  N.  J.,  and  established  himself  in  Charles-  in  the  street,  and,  although  they  were  embar- 

ton  about  the  year  1826.     He  was  greatly  rassed  in  the  gold  panic  of  September,  1869, 

esteemed  for  his  integrity  and  fine  social  quali-  they  had  regained  very  nearly  their  old  posi- 

ti^  and  during  the  late  civil  war  was  a  gen-  tion.    Mr.  Lock  wood  was  a  man  of  great  be- 

erons  and  noble  friend  to  the  Union  soldiers  nevolence,  and  of  a  genial  and  generous  dis- 

who  were  prisoners  there.  position. 

Feb.  I8.---C0VBBT,  JoHir  M.,  M.  D.,  an  emi-  Fdf.  24.^Saltbb,  Rev.  TnoMAS  G.,  an  Epis- 
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copal  clergyman  and  chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy ;  and  skilful  mechanic,  for  twenty  years  the  gnn- 

died  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  aged  62  years.   He  carriage  maker  at  the  Charlestown  Navy-yard ; 

was  bom  in  Connecticut,  educated  at  Trinity  died  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  aged  about  5o. 

College,  Hartford,  and  was  for  a  number  of  During  the  late  war  his  position  was  one  of 

years  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Do-  great  care  and  responsibility,  and  his  gon-car- 

ver,  N.  H.    He  entered  the  navy  as  chaplain,  riages  were  noted  for  excellence,  becoming  the 

in  March,  1861,  had  had  four  years'  sea-service,  recognized  standards  to  which  other  mannfac- 

and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  stationed  at  turers  were  obliged  to  conform, 

the  Charleston   Navy-yard.     He  ranked  as  March  4.— Dafa,  Commander  William  H., 

commander.  U.  S.  N.,  a  gaUant  naval  officer;  a  native  of 

Feb,  25.— Dysabt,  Captain  Bobebt  M.^  a  Ohio,  and  a  resident  of  that  State,  who  entered 

Pennsylvanian  officer  of  volonteers,  on  the  the  naval  service  in  1850,  was  promoted  to  be 

staff  of  General  Starkweather  in  the  Army  lieutenant-commander   in    1862,  and    distin- 

of  the  Cumberland ;  died  in  New  York  City,  guished  himselt  during  the  war,  made  com- 

of  illness  resulting  from  wounds  received  in  mander  in  1869 ;  died  in  Boston,  suddenly, 

action  duriug  the  late  war,  aged  85  years,  aged  about  40  years. 

He  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  January  18,  March  6.— Gordon,  Chables,  M.  D.,  an  emi- 

1837,  and  entered  the  Union  Army,  October  nent  physician  and  surgeon  of  Boston ;  died  in 

8,  1861,  as  a  first-lieutenant  in  Company  I,  that  city,  aged  68  years.    Hewasbom  in  Hing- 

Seventy-ninth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Colo-  ham,  Mass.,  in  1809,  and  came  of  a  family  of 

nel  Hambright.    He  was  afterward  promoted  physicians,  his  father  and  elder  brother  being 

to  the  captaincy  of  Company  C,  in  the  same  both  members  of  the  profession.   He  waa  edu- 

regiment,  and  then  transferred  to  the  staff  of  oated  at  the  Derby  Academy,  Hingham,  and 

General  Starkweather,  of  the  Army  of  the  at  Brown  University,  graduating  from  the  lat- 

Cumberland,  with  whom  he  served  until  the  ter  in  1829.    He  took  his  medical  degree  in 

close  of  the  war.    His  residence  since  the  war  1832,  and  commenced  practice  in  LoweU.    Af- 

had  been  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  but  he  had  come  to  ter  three  or  four  years^  practice,  he  Ixud  aside 

New  York  on  business  when  stricken  down  a  sufficiency  to  enable  him  to  spend  two  years 

by  his  last  illness.  in  medical  study  in  Paris,  and,  on  his  return, 

Fd).  27. — CosKEET,  Yery  Rev.  Hebtby  Bene-  he  settled  in  Boston,  where  for  more  than  thirty 

DiOT,  D.  D.,  Vicar-General  and  Administrator  years  he  was  a  leading  and  successful  physician 

of  the  Boman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Balti-  and  surgeon.    He  was  a  rapid  and  skilful  oper- 

more ;  died  in  that  city,  of  pneumonia,  in  the  ator,  and  remarkable  for  his  accuracy  in  diag- 

64th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  a  native  of  nosis,  his  carefulness  in  observation,  and  2^ 

Frederick  County,  Md.,  and  has  been  Vicar-  promptness  and  courage  in  the  management  of 

General  of  the  archdiocese  since  1849.     In  difficult  cases.    He  made  repeated  visits  to  £u- 

1854  he  declined  the  appointment  by  the  Pope  rope,  both  on  account  of  his  health,  and  the 

of  Bishop   of  Portland,  Me.     He  was  the  education  of  his  daughters.    Dr.  Gordon  had 

intimate  friend  and  the  heir  by  will  of  the  late  also  taken  a  lively  interest  in  military  matters, 

Archbishop  Spalding,  whom  he  liad  buried  and  was  a  member,  and  for  some  years  com- 

about  three  weeks  before  his  own  dissolution,  mandant,  of  the  New  England  Guards.    His 

Feb,  29. — Cbippen,  Sohutleb,  a  New  York  death  was  the  result  of  an  attack  of  pneumonia, 

jurist,  for  eight  years  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  March  5. — Looms,  Colonel  and  Brevet  Briga- 

Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  dier-General  Gtjstatus,  U,  8.  A.  retired  list, 

di^  at  his  residence  at  Cooperstowo,  N.  Y.,  a   brave   and   faithM   officer  of  the  Regn- 

aged  7T  years.  lar  Army,  sixty-four  years  in  the  service ;  died 

Feb,  29.— Jeffeey,  Rev.  "William,  D.  D.,  a  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  aged  83  years.    He  was 

Presbyterian  clergyman,  more  than  fifty  years  born  in  Thetford,  Vt.,  in  1789,  entered  the 

in  the  ministry,  for  forty-five  years  stated  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1808,  and 

Clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg,  and  for  graduated  in  1811,  was  assigned  to  artillery 

thirty-five  years  pastor  of  Bethany  Church ;  service,  distinguished  himself  in  the  War  of 

died  in  West  Fairfield,  Pa.,  aged  77  years.  1812,  and  was  made  captain  in  the  staff;  took 

Feb,  — . — ^Briogs,  Joseph  William,  a  special  part  in  the  Black  Hawk,  Seminole,  and  Mexi- 

agent  of  tlie  Post-Office  Department,  and  the  can  Wars,  though  seldom  called  into  battle,  was 

originator  of  the  system  of  free  delivery  of  promoted  to  be  colonel  of  Fifth  Infantry  in 

letters  in  cities,  which  he  had  organized  in  1851,  and  was  mostly  on  frontier  and  garrison 

fifty-two  cities;  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  duty  till  the  commencement  of  the  late  war, 

March  1. — Cbosby,  Thomas  Russell,  M.  D.,  when  he  was  assigned  to  mustering  and  re- 

an  eminent  physician  of  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  died  cruiting  service.    He  was  brevetted  brigadier- 

there,  aged  55  years.    He  was  a  son  of  Prof,  general,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1865,  for  long  and  faithful 

Dixie  Crosby,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col-  service,  and  had  already,  in  1863,  been  placed 

lege,  and  of  the  Hanover  Medical  School  in  upon  the  retired  list  as  ^^  having  been  borne 

1841,  and  had  been  himself  Professor  of  Anat-  on  the  army  register  for  more  than  forty-five 

omy.  Physiology,  and  Natural  History,  in  the  years."  In  private  life  General  Loomis  was  une 

Norwich  University  for  some  years.  of  the  most  exemplary,  conscientions,  and  be- 

March  3. — ^Roui^tone,  Samuel,  an  ingenious  nevolent  men  in  his  profession. 
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jifareh  7. — Smith,  Mrs.  Rebbooa,  an  aged  history  of  Buxton,  Me.,  and  a  work  on  the 
and  venerable  lady  of  Killingworth,  Oonn.,  the  Constitation  of  New  Hampshire. 
"PIT  idow  of  a  Revolationary  soldier,  and  a  woman  March  16. — Whitino,  James  R.,  an  eminent 
of  great  activity  and  piety ;  died  in  that  towD,  lawyer  and  jurist  of  New  York ;  died  at  Spuy- 
a^ed  106  years,  lackiug  14  days.  ten  Duyvil,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  aged 
MarGh  7. — ^Yost,  Jacob  S.,  a  prominent  citi-  69  years.    He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  April  20, 
zen  and  political  leader  of  Montgomery  Coun-  1808,  received  his  early  education  there  and  in 
ty,  Pa.,  bom  in  Pottsgrove  Township,  Mont-  New  York,  to  which  city  he  removed  while  yet 
l^^omery  County,  Pa:,  July  29,  1801 ;  died  in  a  lad,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  commenced 
Pottstown,   Pa.,   aged  71    years.     Mr.  Yost  the  study  of  the  law.    He  was  admitted  to  the 
was  of  German  stock,  and,  like  his  father  and  bar  in  1824,  and  soon  became  distinguished 
^andfather,  was  an  agriculturist,  but,  having  both  in  his  profession  and  in  politics.    He  was 
received  a  good  education,  he  early  took  an  elected  alderman  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1886 
active  interest  in  political  matters ;  represented  was  appointed  District  Attorney  for  the  county 
1x13  county  in  the  State  Legislature  trom  1886  of  New  York,  which  office  he  filled  with  sin- 
to  1840,  and  in  1842  was  elected  to  Congress,  gular  ability  for  many  years.    It  was  while  he 
and  reelected  in  1844.    At  the  close  of  his  was  in  this  office  that  he  had  occasion  to  try 
second  term  in  Congress  he  returned  to  his  John  C.  Colt  for  the  murder  of  Adams,  and 
farm,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  Monroe  Edwards  for  his  extensive  and  skilful 
his  town,  being  active  and  useful  in  both  seen-  forgeries.    On  his  retirement  from  the  district 
lar  and  religious  matters.    In  1857  he  was  ap-  attomevship,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Su- 
pointed  by  his  life-long  friend,  President  Bu-  preme  Court  Judges,  but  resigned  after  a  few 
chanan,  U.  S.  Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  months,  finding  its  duties  too  irksome  for  his 
of  Peunsylvania,  at  Philadelphia.    He  held  this  nature.    He  subsequently  became  independent 
place  till  the  close  of  1860,  when  he  resigned  candidate  for  mayor,  but  was  defeated  by  a 
in  consequence  of  the  infirmities  of  declining  large  minority.    Since  that  time  he  had  been 
years,  and  returned  to  his  home.  quietly  practising  his  profession,  but  was  en- 
ibfarcAlO. — ^GAiiFiBLD,Rev.JoHNMETOALF,  an  gaged  more  in  chamber  than  court  practice. 
Episcopal  clergyman,  and  for  thirty-three  years  seldom  appeared  as  counsel  in  a  suit,  and  in  a 
an  eminent  and  successful  teacher,  bom  in  Graf-  great  measure  had  retired  from  political  life, 
ton,  Mass.,  July  21, 1790 ;  died  in  New  Haven,  A  few  years  ago  he  purchased  the  street-clean- 
Conn.,  aged  82  years.    He  graduated  from  Yde  ing  contract  awarded  to   Brown,  Devoe  & 
College  in  1816,  and  had  commenced  teadiing  Knapp  for  ten  years,  but  afterward  resold  it  to 
even  during  his  college  course,  spending  nearly  the  original  owners.    Judge  Whiting  was  a 
two  years  in  that  occupation.    After  graduat-  man  of  large  wealth,  his  fortune  being  estimated 
ing,  he  studied  law  for  a  time,  and  in  1819  es-  at  $2,000,000. 

tablished  a  Female  Seminary  in  New  Haven,  March  18. — ^Hewlett,  Samuel  M.,  an  emi- 

which  he  conducted  successfully  till  1831,  when  nent  and  eloquent  temperance  lecturer,  ana- 

ho  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Albany  Fe-  tive  of  England,  but  for  many  years  past  an 

male  Seminary,  of  which  he  was  the  able  man-  efficient  laborer  in  the  cause  of  temperance  in 

ager  until  1849,  when  he  resigned,  and  returned  Canada  and  the  United  States ;  died  suddenly^ 

to  New  Haven.  While  teaching  in  New  Haven  in  Meriden,  Conn. 

he  had  pursued  theological  studies,  and  was  March  20. — Moulton,  Chaeles,  a  musical 

ordained  deacon  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  composer  and  scholar  of  high  culture,  and  ez- 

1822,  and  priest  in  1823.    From  1849  until  his  quisite  taste,  the  husband  of  the  eminent  vo- 

death,  he  resided  in  New  Haven,  and  preached,  calist,  Mrs.  Clara  Moulton  ;  died  in  New  York 

for  the  i^reater  part  of  the  time,  to  a  church  of  City.    He  had   composed  many  of  the  ro- 

colored  people  in  that  city.  mances  and  ballads  which  had  attracted  such 

March  12. — Goodwin,  Captain  Willi  am  J.,  admiration  when  sung  by  Mrs.  Moulton. 
U.  S.  A.  retired  list,  a  brave  and  gallant  sol-  March  20. — ^Wylis,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  an 
dier  of  the  late  war ;  died  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
a«?ed  49  years.  He  was  born  in  Limington,  terian  Church,  fifty-four  years  in  the  ministry; 
Me.,  in  the  year  1623,  was  graduated  at  Bow-  died  in  Sparta,  HI.,  aged  about  80  years.  He 
doin  College  in  the  class  of  1848,  and  had  stud-  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  came  to  the  United 
led  law  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits  States  when  a  lad,  and  was  educated  under 
for  a  number  of  years  before  the  war.  He  was  the  supervision  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Rev.  D. 
appointed  first-lieutenant  of  the  Sixteenth  In-  B.  Wylie,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia.  He  graduated 
fantry,  May  14,  1861.  He  was  brevetted  cap-  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
tain  for  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Cliicka-  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
mauga,  May  14,  1864,  in  which  battle  he  was  terian  Church,  was  ordained  in  1818,  and,  go- 
severely  wounded,  and  was  afterward  promoted  ing  out  first  as  a  domestic  missionary,  was 
to  the  full  grade.  Captain  Goodwin  was  dis-  finally  settled  about  1820  as  pastor  of  a  con- 
tinguished  for  his  antiquarian  and  historical  gregation  in  Randolph  County,  ID.,  with  which 
researches,  and  was  a  large  contributor  to  the  he  remained  until  his  death,  a  period  of  fifty- 
BUUyrical  Magazine,  He  was  the  author  of  two  years.  This  congregation  had  sent  out 
several  historical  works,  among  which  was  a  in  that  period  about  a  dozen  colonies  to  form 
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other  chnrcbes.    Dr.  Wylie  was  a  thorough  attest.    She  had  been  a  stadent,  vitboat  pre- 

scholar,  an  eloquent  and  able  preaeher,  and  tence  as  without  parade,  all  her  life  Icmg.    Her 

exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the  Reformed  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  of  history,  and 

Fresbytenan  Church.  of  political  economy,  enabled  her  to  afford  her 

March  21. — Dons,  John  Botbb,  LL.  D.,  an  husband  an  assistance  as  intelligent  as  it  was 

American  author  and  psychologist,  born  in  assiduous ;  and  none  of  those  of  her  sex  who 

New  York,  in  1795 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  clamor  most  loudly  in  public  for  the  ^^  equality 

aged  77  years.    He  had  published  *' Thirty  of  woman  with  man"  have  done  or  can  ev«r 

Sermons,"  8yo,  '* Philosophy  of  Mesmerism,"  do  so  much  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  doe- 

1847;  **  Philosophy  of  Electrical  Psychology,"  trine  in  its  true  appreciation,  as  thia  tender, 

1849;     ^*  Immortality     Triumphant,"     1851;  modest,  and  devoted  wife.    Her  union  with 

^*  Spirit   Manifestations   Examined   and   Ex-  her  husband  was  as  the  Shakesperian  *^  mar- 

plamed,"  1854.  riage  of  true  minds."    Those  alone  who  knew 

March  28. — Gbegoby,  Samuel,  a  philan-  her  well  and  intimately  can  estimate  its  beaotr 
thropic  reformer,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  its  worth,  and  estimating  these,  come  neir 
in  1840,  who  devoted  himself  for  twenty-five  to  measure  the  depth  and  bitterness  of  a  sor- 
years  to  the  work  of  securing  a  medical  edu-  row  which  present  sympathy  the  most  sincere 
cation  for  women  who  sought  to  enter  the  may  soothe,  but  years  can  never  adequately  as- 
profession;  died  in  Boston,  aged  59  years,  suage.  President  Juarez,  who  had  recently 
He  was  born  in  Guilford,  Yt.,  April  19,  1818,  experienced  a  similar  a£9iction,  and  whose  la- 
and  for  several  years  after  his  graduation  was  mented  wife  had  been  an  intimate  and  strongly- 
engaged  in  teaching,  lecturing,  and  writing  on  attached  Mend  of  Mrs.  Nelson,  manifested  the 
educational  and  sanitary  subjects.  In  1847  most  profound  sympathy  with  Mr.  Nelson,  and 
he  began  the  special  work,  to  which  his  atten-  throughout  the  social  and  diplomatic  circles  of 
tion  was  devoted  for  the  rest  of  bis  life-— the  the  Mexican  capital  her  loss  was  deeplj  and 
medical  education  of  women,  and  their  intro-  unaffectedly  mourned. 

dnction  into  the  profession.    In  1848,  he  sue-  March  25. — ^Riohabds,  Rev.  Elias  J.,  D.  D., 

ceededin  founding  the  New  England  Female  an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  author. 

Medical  College  in  Boston,  which  is  said  to  pastor  for  twenty-six  years  past  at  Keadinp, 

have  been  the  first  institution  for  the  exclusive  Pa. ;  died  there,   aged  about  60  jeara.    He 

medical  education  of  women  in  the  world,  was  a  native  of  UangoUen,  in  the  valley  of 

He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  college  the  Dee,  in  North  Wales,  but  migrated  to  the 

firmly  established,  and  was  its  secretary  until  United  States  when  five  years  of  age.    He 

his  death.  was  educated  at  Bloomfield  Academy,  N.  J^ 

March  28. — Nblson,  Mrs.  Elizabbth  Ket,  Princeton  College  and   Princeton   Theologs- 

wife  of  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Nelson,  United  States  cal  Seminary,  graduatin|f  from   the    college 

minister  to  Mexico ;  died  at  Maltrata,  Mexico,  in  1881,  and  from  the  semmanrin  1887.     From 

of  disease  of  the  heart,  aged  about  46  years.  April,  1888,  to  October,  1846,  he  waa  a  pastor: 

Mrs.  Nelson  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Colo-  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  for  one  ye^r,  at  Paterson. 

nel  Marshall  Key,  a  conspicuous  and  able  po-  N.  J.,  for  three  years,  and  over  the  Western 

litical  leader  and  lawyer  of  Washington,  Ma-  Presbyterian  Church  four  years.    In  1846  be 

son  County,  Y.j,    She  was  well  educated,  and  was  settled  at  Reading,  where  he  remained 

early  in  life  married  Thomas  H.  Nelson,  then  till  his  death,  being  by  common  consent  the 

a  youth  just  entering  upon  his  career  as  a  law-  ablest  clergyman  of  that  thriving  city.     He 

yer,  and  who  has  since  become  distinguished  was  an  eloquent  and  finished  speaker,  a  chaste 

both  as  a  political  leader  and  a  diplomatist,  and  vigorous  writer,  and  a  man  of  a  lovely 

Soon  after  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  and  amiable  character.    He  was  a  frequent 

removed  to  Indiana,  where  she  shared  with  contributor  to  the  Preibyterian  Quarterly  Re- 

her  husband  all  the  trials,  and  contributed  her  tieto^  and  had  published  a  memoir  of  Mrs. 

full  proportion  to  all  the  triumphs  of  the  ac-  Morrison,  a  missionary  in  India,  and  one  or 

tive,  eloquent,  and  successful  lawyer,  who  had  two  other  works.    The  degree  of  D.  D.  was 

become  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  conferred  on  him  by  Lafayette  College,  at 

party.    Mr.  Nelson  was  sent  to  Chili  as  United  Easton,  Pa.,  in  1870. 

States  minister  resident  almost  at  the  outset  of  March  29. — Wauekb,  Isaac  P.,  United  States 

the  late  war,  and  remained  there,  at  a  post  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  one  term ;  died  in 

which  the  course  of  events  rapidly  invested  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  of  apoplexy.    He  had  been  a 

with  a  peculiar  and  almost  vital  importance  prominent  political  leader  in  the  early  history 

to  the  commerciid  and  political  interests  of  the  of  Wisconsin,  was  presidential  elector  in  1S41, 

republic  then  battling  for  its  life,  during  the  and  in  1848  was  elected  United  Statea  Senator, 

whole  of  Mr.  Lincoln^s  Administration,  and  He  served  from  1849  to  1855,  and  was  chair- 

a  full  year  of  that  of  his  successor.    In  1869  man   of  the    Committee   on   Revolntionary 

he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Claims. 

Mexico,  where  he  still  remains.    How  large  March  80. — Olivsb,  Mi^or-General  Johx  M., 

and  effective  a  part  Mrs.  Nelson  took  in  the  a  gallant  officer  of  volunteers  from  New  York| 

labors  of  her  husband,  throughout  this  entire  who  served  under  General  Sherman  in  his 

period,  the  archives  of  the  State  Department  Western  campaigns ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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March  — . — ^EoKABD,  Mrs.  Dr. ,  the  wife  of  State,  and  removed  to  Oolambns.    He  was 

of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eckard,  now  a  profeasor  in  Secretary  of  State  for  eight  years,  and  then, 

Lafayette  College,  Eastoo,  Pa.,  and  sister  of  declining  a  reflection,  resumed  the  practice  of 

Kev.  John  Leighton  Wil80I^  I>.D.,  of  Golambia,  his  profession,  and  took  an  active  part  in  poll* 

S.  C. ;  died  there.    Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eckard  were  tics,  for  which  his  genius  for  oratory  peculiarly 

for  many  years  active  and  zealous  missionaries  fitted  him.    In  1854  he  was  elected  to  Oon- 

of  the  American  Board  in  the  island  of  Oey-  gress,  and  served  through  the  Thirty-fourth 

Ion,  and  her  health  was  finally  so  much  im-  Congress,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  polltioal 

paireif  by  the  olimate  and  her  labors  that  she  conflicts  arising  out  of  the  Kansas  question. 

^was  compelled  to  return  to  the  United  States.  He  declined  a  rejection,  and  since  that  time 

March  — . — Tbousdalb,  General  William,  had  held  no  office,  though  he  had  taken  a  deep 

a  veteran  soldier  and  political  leader  in  Ten-  interest  in  political  questions.    As  an  attorney 

nesee ;  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  aged  82  years,  and  advocate,  or  a  political  or  platform  speaker. 

He   was  bom  in  Sumner  County,   Tenn.,  in  he  had  no  superior  in  his  mingled  humor  and 

1790,  and  served  as  a  private  soldier  and  as  a  pathos,  and  his  magnetic  power  over  an  audi- 

lieutenant  in  the  Creek  War,  and  participated  ence.    He  was  also  very  active  in  religious 

in  the  battles  of  Tallahatchie  and  Talladega,  matters,  having  been  for  thirteen  years  ruling 

He  again  served  as  a  private  during  the  latter  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  several 

part  of  the  last  war  agauist  Great  Britain,  tak-  times  a  commissioner  to  the  General  Assem- 

ing  part  in  the  capture  of  Pensacola  and  the  bly. 

battle  of  New  Orleans.    In  1886  he  again  en-  April  5. — Hutchinson,  Rev.  Elijah,  a  Bap- 
tered  upon  an  active  military  career,  serving  tist  dergyman,  scholar,  and  pulpit  orator,  for 
as  a  ms^or-general  of  militia  in  the  Seminole  thirty-eight  years  in  the  ministry ;   died  at 
War.    He  also  participated  in  the  Mexican  War  Windsor,  Yt.,  aged  62  years.    He  was  bom  in 
as  a  colonel  of  infantry,  taking  part  in  all  the  Warren,  N.  Y.,  June  7, 1810;  removed  with  his 
battles  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  being  wounded  parents  to  Newport,  N.  H.,  four  years  later, 
in  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey,  and  also  sus-  was   educated  at   the  New  Hampton  Liter- 
taining  two  severe  wounds  in  the  attack  on  ary  and  Theological  Institution,   and   subse- 
Ohapultepec.    In  1849  he  was  elected  Gov-  quently   pursued  his  studies  privately  with 
ernor  of  Tennessee,  and  continued  in  that  po«  Bev.  Dr.  Baron  Stow,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
sition  till  1851,  since  which  time  he  had  not  In,  1831  he  entered  Newton  Theological  Insti- 
taken  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  tntion,  and  graduated^  thence  in  1834  with 
April  1. — FosTBR,  Bev.  Lemuel,  a  Presbyte-  honor.    The    same   year  he  was   settled  at 
rian  dergyman,  home  missionary,  and  teach-  Windsor,  Vt.,  where  he  remained  to  the  end 
er,  whose  field  of  labor  had  principally  been  in  of  his  life,  being  an  active  pastor  for  twenty- 
Illinois;  died  at  Washington  Heights,  111.,  in  five  years  of  the  time.    He  was  repeatedly 
the   73d  year  of  his  age.    He  was  bom  in  called  to  city  churches,  which  his  reputation  as 
Ilartland,  Conn.,  November  24,  1799,  gradu-  a  scholar  and  pulpit  orator  had  reached,  but  he 
ated  from  Yale  College  in  1828,  and  from  the  refused  to  leave  his  people,  who  were  warmly 
Yale  Theological  Seminary  in  1831 ;  was  com-  attached  to  him.    He  published  little — a  few 
missioned  by  the  American  Qome  Missionary  sermons  of  remarkable  pathos  and  eloquence. 
Society  as  a  missionary  in  1832,  and  for  forty  and  some  able  review  articles,  were  all ;  but 
years  continued  in  his  work,  as  a  preacher  and  whatever  came  from  his  pen  was  admirable  in 
teacher,  gathering  churches  and  establishing  its  quality. 

academies,  with  great  success.  April  5. — Jaokson,  Samuel,  M.  D.,  a  dis- 
April  5. — Galloway,  Samuel,  a  prominent  tingnished  physician,  medical  professor,  and 
citizen  and  political  leader  in  Ohio,  for  some  author,  of  Philadelphia ;    died  in  that  city, 
years  a  professor  and  teacher  there  and  in  Indi-  aged  85  years.    He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
ana,  and  subse<|nently  Secretary  of  State  and  March  22,  1787,  was  educated  at  the  Universi- 
Representative  m  Congress ;  died  in  Columbus,  ty  of  Pennsylvania,  but  took  his  medical  de- 
O.,  aged  61  years.      Mr.   Galloway  was  of  gree  at  the  Butgers  College  medical  depart- 
Scotch-Irish  parentage,  and  was  bom  in  Getty s-  ment  in  1813,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
burg,  Pa.,  in  181 1.  He  removed  to  Ohio  in  1819,  He  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Institutes  of 
and  was  educated  at  Miami  University,  gradu-  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Penusylvania  in 
ating  thence,  with  its  highest  honors,  in  1833.  1835,  and  retained  his  professorship  till  1863. 
The  next  year  he  taught  a  classical  school  at  At  his  resignation  he  was  made  BmsrituB  pro- 
Hamilton,  O.,  and  in  1835  was  elected  Profess-  fessor,  and  retained  the  title  till  his  death, 
or  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Miami  Univer-  Dr.  Jackson  was  the  author  of  *^  Principles  of 
sity,  but  resigned,  in  consequence  of  Ul  health,  Medicine,^^  8vo,  1832 ;  Discourse  Commemo- 
in  1886.    In  1838  he  resumed  teaching,  first  rative  of  Professor  Nathaniel  Chapman,  1854; 
at  Springfield,  0.,  and  in  1889  as  Professor  of  Introduction  to  J.  C.  Morris's  Translation  of 
Ancient  Languages  at  South  Hanover  College,  ^^Lehman^s  Chemical  Physiology,"  1856 ;  and 
Indiana.    His  health  being  again  impaired,  he  *^  Occasional  Medical  Essays." 
returned  to  Ohio  in  1841,  studied  law,  and  was  April  5. — Pitoheb,  Zina,  M.  D.,  an  eminent 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842,  and  removed  to.  physician,  medical  professor,  and  author,  of 
Chillicothe.    In  1844  he  was  elected  Secretary  Detroit,  Mich. ;  died  there,  aged  about  75  years. 
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He  was  a  native  of  Washington,  Litchfield  approach  of  the  late  civil  war  again  brought 

Comity,  Conn.,  and,  having  received  a  very  him  into  editorial  life  as  an  able  and  briUianl 

thorough  academical  and  medical   education  advocate  of  the  "State  Kighta"  doctrines, 

in  New  York  City,  removed  to  Detroit,  where  His  later  years  had  been  spent  in  literary  and 

for   more  than  forty  years  he  was  greatly  editorial  pursuits. 

distinguished  in  his  profession.  For  many  April  9.— Habtshosn,  Rev.  Chakckixob,  t 
years  he  was  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Baptist  clergyman  and  teacher,  for  Bome  timt 
Michigan,  and  was  the  author  of  several  medi-  a  professor  in  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theologi- 
cal works.  cal  Institution,  now  Madison  University  {  died 
April  6. — ^Richardson,  Captain  Edwabd,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  aged  71  years.  He  was  a 
an  active  and  useful  philanthropist  and  re-  native  of  Central  New  lork,  and  had  receivtxl 
former,  who  had  for  almost  half  a  century  his^  early  education  at  Hart  wick  Academy  and 
been  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  welfare  Hamilton  Institution,  and  was  so  able  a  cla^si- 
of  seamen,  and  of  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  de-  cal  scholar  that  he  was,  immediately  after  Lis 
graded  generally;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  graduation,  employed  as  a  teacher  and  prof e&s- 
aged  88  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Massa-  or  at  Hamilton ;  but,  after  about  three  years, 
chu setts,  was  bred  to  the  sea,  was  for  many  he  felt  so  strongly  called  to  become  a  preacher, 
years  captain  of  packet-ships  plying  between  that  he  gave  up  all  other  pursuits  to  enter  upon 
New  York   and   Liverpool,   and    was   very  his  chosen  work.    His  pastorates  were  mamlr 

Sopular.    In  February,  1833,  he  organized  the  in  Central  New  York,  but  in  the  decline  of 

[arine  Temperance  Society,  and  lived  to  see  life,  worn  down  by  excessive  labor,  be  made 

52,000  names  signed  to  its  pledge.    He  retired  his  home  with  his  son-in-law  in  Ann  Arbor, 

from  sea-service  about  1837,  and  was  for  some  and  died  there. 

years  superintendent  of  The  Seamen's  Home.  April  12.  —  Cbosman,  Commander  Alex- 
He  was  also  vice-president  of  the  New  York  deb  F.,  U.  S.  N.,  a  brilliant  and  capable  nava] 
Port  Society  for  many  years.  At  the  age  of  officer,  son  of  Brevet  Migor-General  George 
seventy-three  he  originated  the  Water  and  Do-  H.  Crosman,  U.  S.  A.,  was  drowned  in  the 
ver  Street  Missions,  for  sailors  and  the  poor  harbor  of  Grey  town,  Nicaragua,  aged  84  years. 
and  vicious  classes  who  haunt  that  portion  of  Commander  Crosman  was  bom  in  Missouri 
New  York,  and  had  estabhsbed  a  day-school  June  11, 1838,  and  entered  the  Naval  Academj 
and  Sunday-school  for  the  children  of  that  from  Pennsylvania,  October  1, 1851.  He  served 
vicinity,  and  held  religious  meetings  for  them  before  the  war  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron 
two  evenings  in  the  week,  never  failing  to  be  in  1856-'68,  and  in  the  Brazil  squadron,  Pan- 
present  himself  in  all  weathers.  He  had  also  gu ay  Expedition,  in  1858-^59.  During  the  war 
aided  in  1867  in  founding  the  Van  Buren  he  was  attached  to  the  East  Gulf  squadron- 
Street  Mission  in  Brooklyn,  with  its  day  and  first  to  the  gunboat  Tahoma,  and  was  sub6«- 
Sunday  schools,  and  religious  services,  and  to  qnently  in  command  of  the  steamer  Somer&eL 
the  end  of  his  long  life  was  active  in  every  ef-  l^rom  1863  to  1865  he  was  in  the  South  Atlan- 
fort  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  benefit  of  tic  squadron  attached  to  the  frigate  ^aba^k 
those  around  him.  and  did  gallant  service  in  various  expedition^ 
April  7. — CoRwiN,  Moses  B.,  a  prominent  and  minor  engagements.  Since  the  war  hi 
political  leader  in  Ohio  many  years  ago,  a  had  been  attached  to  the  Naval  Academy,  the 
member  of  Congress  for  two  terms;  died  in  U.  S.  steamers  Ossipee  and  Onward,  and  to 
Urbana,  Ohio,  in  his  83d  year.  He  was  an  the  Portsmouth  yard — ^his  last  orders  being  to 
elder  brother  of  the  late  Governor  Thomas  the  command  of  the  Isthmus  Surveying  £:^«^ 
Corwin,  and  was  bom  in  Bourbon  County,  Ey.,  dition  in  January,  1872.  His  last  hours  in 
January  5,  1790,  removed  to  Ohio  in  child-  New  York  were  occupied  in  preparing  for 
hood,  received  an  excellent  education,  studied  publication  a  book  on  seamanship,  in  which 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812.  he  had  embodied  the  ripened  results  of  pro- 
He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  fessional  study  and  experience. 
1838  and  1839,  was  a  Representative  in  Con-  April  12. — Mahonet,  First-lieutenant  Ax- 
gress  from  1849  to  1851,  and  from  1853  to  drew,  U.  S.  A.,  a  gallant  officer  of  the  regular 
1855,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  army,  who  had  been  an  active  and  efficie-nt 
the  Post-Office  Department.  Two  of  his  sons,  officer  of  Volunteers,  during  the  late  war,  vol- 
tbe  late  John  A.  Corwin  and  Jacob  Corwin,  unteering  among  the  first  in  Massachusetts ; 
have  been  distinguished  in  political  affi&irs.  had  repeatedly  been  wounded,  and  had  risen 
April  7. — Walshb,  John  T.,  an  Alabama  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  brevet- 
journalist,  scholar,  and  professor,  bom  in  Ire-  colonel  in  the  volunteer  service.  He  was  ap- 
land;  died  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  aged  68  years.  He  pointed  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army,  March 
received  his  education  in  Trinity  College,  Dub-  v,  1867,  and  joined  the  Fourteenth  Infantry  in 
lin,  but  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  July,  1869,  and  had  been  with  his  regiment  at 
of  twenty,  and  in  1837  became  the  editor  of  Fort  Laramie,  Wyoming  Territory,  but  w^ 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser^  which  he  con-  absent  on  sick-leave,  and  died  in  Boston* 
ducted  with  great  ability  for  eleven  years,  Mass. 

when  he  retired  from  it  to  accept  a  professor-  April  13. — Clarke,  Nathaniel  B.,  a  well- 
ship  in  Spring  Hill  CoUege,  near  Mobile,    The  known  and  popular  actor,  whose  real  name 
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yvsks  Nathaniel  H.  Belden;  died  in  New  York  April  15. — Whblplet,  James  Davenport, 
City,  aged  64  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Con-  M.  D.,  an  accomplished  physician  and  scientist ; 
necticut,  where  he  was  horn  in  1808.    The  died  in  Boston,  aged  56  years.    He  was  horn  in 
son  of  a  clergyman,  he  was  brought  up  under  New  York  City,  January  23, 1817,  was  educat- 
pions  inflaenoes,  and  it  was  designed  that  he  ed  in  New  Haven,  and  gradaated  from  Yale  Col- 
Bhould  pursue  the  calling  of  his  father.    His  Jege  in  1887.    After  graduation  he  acted  as  as- 
taste,  however,  led  him  to  adopt  the  profession  sistant  in  Rogers^s  Geological  Survey  of  Penn- 
of  the  stage,  and  he  came  out  at  the  Chatham  sylvania  for  two  years,  and  then,  returning  to 
Oarden,  in  1880,  as  Lord  Rivers,  in  "A  Day  New  Haven,  entered  the  medical  department 
after  the  Wedding."    His  career,  extending  of  Yale  College,  whence  he  graduated  M«  D.  in 
over  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  was  1842.    He  remained  in  New  Haven  until  1846, 
chiefly  fulfilled  in  the  theatres  of  the  Bowery,  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  in 
He  was  stage-manager  of  the  New  Bowery,  literary  pursuits.    He  then  went  to  Brooklyn, 
under  Mr.  Lingard^s  management,  during  the  N.  Y.,  and  hegan  to  practise  his  profession, 
entire  existence  of  that  establishment.    Of  late  but  was  soon  obliged  to  relinquish  it  from  ill- 
years  he  has  been  often  seen  at  the  Old  Bow-  health.    In  1847  he  removed  to  New  York 
ery.     His  last  performance,  given  there  last  City,  and  became  the  editor  and  one  of  the 
autumn,   was  in  the  play  of  ^'  Bertha,   the  owners  of  the  American    Whig  £eviewy  to 
Sewing-Machbie  Girl."    Mr.  Clarke  was  es-  which  he  had  been  a  frequent  contributor 
teemed  in  his  profession,  and  eigoyed  a  fair  since  1845.     While  thus  engaged,  in  1849,  he 
measure  of  popularity.    He  was  a  thoroughly  formed  a  project  of  establishing  a  commercial 
Tvcll-trained  actor,  and  very  useful  in  every  colony  in  Honduras,  and,  in  furtherance  of 
company  that  he  joined.    Worth  of  character  this  enterprise,  spent  t;vo  years  in  San  Fran- 
and  a  copious  stock  of  reminiscences  made  cisco,  purchasing  and  editing  one  of  the  daily 
him  an  esteemed  friend,  and  an  entertaining  papers  there.    His    arrangements    were  dis- 
companion.  turbed  by  the  presence  of  the  fiUibuster  Walk- 
April  14. — Beitediot,  Jesse  W.,  an  eminent  er  in  Honduras,  and  on  going  thither  be  was 
lawyer  of  New  York  City,  formerly  a  partner  detained  by  Walker  for  nearly  a  year,  enduring 
of  Charles  O'Oonor;  died  at  his  residence  in  great  privation,  and  being  impressed  into  ser- 
Audubon  Park,  New  York  City,  aged  62  years,  vice  as  a  surgeon.    Escaping  to  San  Francisco, 
He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  had  long  he  returned  early  in  1857  to  the  East,  and  again 
been  eminent  alike  for  his  legal  ability  and  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  to  scientific 
his  eminently  pure  and  exemplary  life.  studies.    For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he 
April  14. — ^PoiNDEXTEB,  Rev.  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  was  a   great    sufferer   from    asthma,  which 
an  eminent  Baptist  clergyman,  formerly  sec-  ^dually  developed  into  pulmonary  consump- 
retary  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  tion,  of  which  disease  he  died.    Dr.  Whelpley's 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  and  one  of  the  publications  show  a  most  original  mind,  and 
founders  of  Richmond  College;  died  near  Gk>r-  his  unpublislied  papers  are  even  more  remark- 
donsville,  Orange  County,  Va.    Dr.  Poindex-  able.    He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
ter  was  widely  known  to  Christians  of  all  de-  Academy.  His  scientific  researches  were  chief- 
nominations  in  Virginia.     He  was  a  man  of  ly  in  physics  and  metallurgy, 
fine  and  highly-cultivated  intellect ;  a  faithful  April  16. —  Buchanan,   MoKean,   a  well- 
pastor,  a  zealous  laborer  in  the  causes  of  Chris-  known  tragedian,  very  popular  in  the  West ; 
tian  benevolence;  an  eloquent  and  powerful  died   in    Denver,    Col.,   aged  49  years.    He 
preacher,  and  withal,  an  humble  Christian.  was  the  son  of   Paymaster  Buchanan,   and 
April  15. — Van  Winkle,  Peteb  G.,   late  nephew  of  Admiral  Buchanan,  U.  8.  N.,  and 
U.  S.  Senator  from  West  Virginia;   died  at  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  February  28,  1823. 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  aged  64  years.     He  was  He  was  educated  for  the  navy,  and  served 
bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  September  7,  three  years  as  midshipman  on  the  sloop-of-war 
1808,  removed  to  Parkersburg  in  1885 ;  was  a  St.  Louis.    His  debut  as  an  actor  was  made  at 
member  of  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Con-  the  St.  Charles  Theatre,  New  Orleans,  in  the 
vention  in  1850 ;  of  the  Wheeling  Convention  character  of  Hamlet^  in  which  rSle  he  made 
in  1861 ;  and  of  the  convention  which  formed  his  appearance  in  New  York  in  1850,  but  with 
the  constitution  of  West  Virginia  in  1862.  little  success.    He  visited  England  twice,  and 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  was  not  unsuccessful  there.     His  sombre  and 
new  State  from  its  organization  to  June,  1868,  antiquated  style  did  not,  however,  please  the 
and  in  November  of  that  year  was  elected  U.  American  metropolis,  and  during  the  latter 
S.  Senator  for  the  term  ending  March,  1869.  years  of  his  professional  life  he  confined  his 
In  the  Senate  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com-  labors  to  the  Western  towns,  in  many  of 
mittee  on  Pensions,  and  a  member  of  several  which  he  was  highly  esteemed.    Mr.  Buchan- 
other  important  committees,  and  on  the  im-  an  was  not  devoid  of  sterling  merit  as  an 
peaohment  trial  of  President  Johnson  was  one  actor,  and  as  a  gentleman  made  many  warm 
of  the  eight  Bepublican  Senators  who  voted  friends  in  and  out  of  the  profession. 
against  the  impeachment  articles.    He  was  a  April  18. — Clarke,  Rev.  Chablbs  Russell, 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  **  Loyalists  "  Con-  an  active  and  useful  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
vention  in  1866.  teacher,  and  writer;  died  at  San  Diego,  Cal., 
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aged  40  years.  He  was  born  in  Albion,  N.  Y.,  perceiving  her  abilities,  aided  her  advance- 
February  29, 1832,  preparedfor  college  in  Boch-  ment.  Meanwhile  changes  occurred  in  tb« 
ester,  N.  Y.,  under  JProf.  Dewey,  and  graduated  college  faculty,  and  in  1854  she  was  elected  to 
from  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  with  high  honor  the  chair  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  which, 
in  1862.  After  a  year  of  teaching  at  New-  as  well  as  the  position  of  '^  dean,"  she  held 
town,  L.  I.,  and  another  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  ever  afterward.  Her  lectures  and  valedictorj 
he  returned  to  Princeton  and  graduated  at  addresses  were  replete  with  striking  thoughts 
the  Theological  Seminary.  During  this  lat-  and  practical  knowledge.  In  the  course  of 
ter  period  he  acted  as  college  tutor  dur-  years  her  sphere  of  usefulness  widened.  The 
ing  the  absence  of  Prof.  Hope,  and  taught  *'*'  Woman^s  Hospital  of  Philadephia "  was  in- 
privately  in  the  family  of  Oommodore  Stock-  corporated,  an  essential  auxiliary  to  the  col- 
ton.  He  ministered  for  a  year  to  the  re-  lege,  and  an  invaluable  charity.  She  was  at 
oently-organized  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  the  outset  appointed  one  of  its  board  of  man- 
In  January,  1861,  he  came  to  California,  and  agers,  corresponding  secretary,  and  consnltisg 
was  for  several  years  principal  of  the  **  City  physician.  Besides  her  important  duties  in 
(San  Francisco)  Female  Seminary."  His  health  connection  with  this  institution,  Miss  Preston 
failing,  he  removed  to  San  Diego  in  May,  1869,  attended  numerous  private  patients,  although 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  milder  climate.  The  her  frail  health  compelled  her  to  limit  her 
disease  of  which  he  died— K^onsumption — ^was  practice.  In  1867  the  Philadelphia  County 
then  deep-seated,  and  it  was  marvellous  to  Medical  Society  having  made  objections  to  the 
himself  and  friends  that  his  life  was  prolonged  practice  of  medicine  by  women,  Miss  Preston 
during  the  last  three  years.  Mr.  Clarke  was  defended  the  claims  of  her  sex  so  ably  and 
an  active,  earnest  worker  to  the  time  of  his  temperately  as  to  disarm  much  opposition.  Ir- 
last  illness.  As  a  teacher  he  was  eminently  respective  of  the  deeds  of  charity  she  per- 
suocessful,  loving  the  profession  with  warm  formed,  her  influence  has  been  as  great  in  re- 
attachment. He  was  the  author  of  *^  darkens  moving  the  prejudices  entertained  against  the 
Geography,"  which  is  extensively  used,  and  admission  of  women  into  the  medical  profes- 
his  writings  in  periodicals  were  instructive  sion  as  it  has  been  effective  in  demonstratiBg 
and  graceful.  As  a  citizen  Mr.  Clarke  was  the  capacity  of  her  sex  for  that  pursuit 
devoted  to  the  prosperity  of  his  new  home,  April  19. — Black,  John,  an  Alabama  jonr- 
San  Diego,  his  pen  being  often  employed  in  nalist,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  an  edi- 
behalf  of  churches  and  schools,  in  suggesting  tor  and  publisher  in  Eufaula,  Ala.,  and,  at  the 
the  beautifying  of  its  homes  with  shrubs  and  time  of  his  death,  editor  of  Hie  Evfaula  Fevt; 
flowers,  and  promoting  the  good  order  and  died  in  that  city. 

steady  habits  for  which  the  place  is  notable  April  20. — Wall,  William,   an  esteemed 

to-day.  citizen  of  New  York,  a  Representative  in  Con- 

Ajiril  18. — ^Pbestov,  Ann,  M.  D.,  Im  emi-  grees,  1861-68 ;  died  in  New  York  City,  aged 

nent  physician  and  professor  in  the  Women's  71  years.    He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  March 

Medical  College  of  Philadelphia ;  died  in  that  20,  1801 ;  served  seven  years  as  an  apprentice 

city,  aged  58  years.     She  was  born  in  Decern-  to  a  rope-maker;  removed  in  1822  to  Sings 

her,  1814,   at  West  Grove,  Chester  County,  County,  L.  I.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  pursnit 

Pa.    Her  father  was  Amos  Preston,  a  mem-  of  his  handicraft  with  such  energy  and  sncecss, 

ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  man  of  that  in  1866  he  was  able  to  retire  with  a  large 

unusual  ability.    Her  mother  was  an  intel-  fortune.    Meantime  he  had  been  called  to  fill 

lectual  woman,  but  in  delicate  health,  and  a  great  number  of  local  offices,  and  had  alraTs 

Miss  Preston  in  early  life  had  the  chief  care  acquitted  himself  with  hoD or.    In  1860  he  *»  as 

of  a  large  family.    Miss  Preston  evinced  in-  elected  to  Congress  from  New  York,  and  was 

tellectual  tastes  at  an  early  age,  which  were  a  member  of  important  committees  during  his 

stimulated  by  the  lyceum  of  her  native  town,  term  of  service.    He  declined  a  reSlection,  but 

In  raaturer  years  she  retained  her  love  for  wasadelegate  to  the  Philadelphia  "Loyalists" 

study,  and  medical  subjects  were  })ecu]iar]y  Convention  in  1866. 

interesting  to  her,  yet  she  had  not  shaped  for  April  21. — Lacy,  Mrs.  Frances  Cooper  a 

herself  the  course  which  she  should  perma-  well-known  actress  on  the  London  stage,  under 

nently  taJte.    The  Women's  Medical  College  her  maiden  name  of  Frances  Cooper;  died  in 

of  Philadelphia,  founded  in  I860,  however,  London,  aged  53  years, 

realized  her  desires,  and  without  hesitation  April  22. — Fobt,  Geobge  Fbanelik,  M.  B., 

she  became  one  of  the  first  applicants  for  ad-  an  eminent  citizen  and  physician  of  New  Jersey, 

mission  as  a  student.    This  was  the  first  insti-  Governor  of  the  State  from  1851  to  1854,  and 

tution  established  that  afforded  woman  an  op-  subsequently  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Cout 

portunityof  acquiring  instruction  in  all  the  de-  of  Errors  and  Appeals;  died  in  New  Egypt. 

partments  of  medical  learning.    Miss  Preston,  Ocean  County,  N.  J.,  aged  68  years.    He  was 

with  thorough  enthusiasm  and  the  calm  steadi-  born  in  Pemberton,  Burlington  County,  K.  J-« 

ness  of  a  refined  mind,  pursued  her  studies,  in  May,  1809;  was  edueatM  in  his  native  cona- 

and  was  graduated  with  credit.    She  began  ty,  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  gradaatiog 

practice  in  Philadelphia  without  ostentation,  M.D.  from  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  l^y* 

and  gradually  acquired  many  friends,  who,  While  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  hw 
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profession  in  Burlington  and  Monmouth  Conn-  tenant  of*  the  Third  Infantry.     During  the 

ties,  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Assembly  Mexican  War  he  was  with  the  Seventh  In- 

from  Monmouth  County,  and  in  1844  was  a  fanitry,  and  engaged  at  Palo  Alto,  and  Resuca 

member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Conven-  de  la  Palma.    After  that  war  he  was  trans- 

tion.    He  was  subsequently  elected  to  the  State  ferred  back  to  his  old  regiment,  and  in  1856 

Senate  from  Monmouth  County,  and  in  1850  entered  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the 

was  chosen  Governor.    He  was  subsequently  army,  in  which  he  had  served  ever  since.  Dur- 

a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  ing  the  civil  war,  he  was  in  New  Mexico  and 

and  an  active  member  of  the  Prison  Keform  in  Washington  Territory ;  received  his  brevet 

Committee.    Princeton  College  conferred  on  in  1865,  and  his  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  1866. 

him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  Since  then,  he  had  had  charge  of  the  eighth 

April  23. — HowB,  Edmuxd  G.,  a  banker  and  division  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department, 
manufacturer  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  largely  iden-  General  Terry  well  said  of  him  in  his  general 
titled  with  the  manufacturing,  financial,  and  order  announcing  his  death :  *^  As  an  officer, 
railroad  enterprises  of  that  city ;  died  there,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  able  and  con- 
aged  about  63  years.  scientious  discharge  of  every  duty ;  as  a  man, 

April  2S, — Robinson,  Alexandbb,  an  Indian,  for  stainless  honor  and  exalted  worth.    Dying, 

chief  of  the  tribe  of  Pottawattomies ;  died  at  he  leaves  behind  him  a  reputation  for  purity 

the  Indian  Reserve,  in  Illinois,  aged  100  years,  and  integrity  which  reflects  honor  upon  the 

He  was  always  a  steadfast  friend  of  the  whites,  service  in  which  he  was  an  officer,  and  upon 

and  in  1818  paddled  the  Kinzie  family,  the  ear-  the  profession  of  arras." 

liest  settlers  in  Chicago,  across  the  lake  from  April  25. — Waleeb,  A.  J.,  an  Alabama  ju- 

Michigan  in  his  canoe.    He  had  lived  on  the  rist,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

reserve  for  forty  years.  State  from  1856  to  1862,  a  member  of  a  family 

April  25. — Clabeb,  William  Cogswell,  a  conspicuous  for  their  activity  in  the  Confed- 

New  Hampshire  jurist,  Attorney-General  of  erate  movement,  and  eminent  commander  of 

the  State  since  1863 ;  died  in  Manchester,  N.  tlie  Knights  Templars  of  the  State ;  died  in 

II.,  aged  62  years.     He  was  born  in  Atkinson,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  aged  58  years. 

N.  H.,  in  1810,  prepared  for  college  at  Atkin-  April  27. — Colb,  Mrs.  Flobenob  Fbanoes, 

son  Academy,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  better  known  to  the  public  by  her  stage  name 

in  1832.    On  leaving  college,  he  taught  an  of  Florence  Stanley ^  a  popular  actress,  being 

academy  at  Gilmanton  for  some  time,  after  connected  with  the  HoUiday-Street  Theatre 

which  he  studied  law  and  graduated  at  the  Company,  in  Baltimore,  but  who  had  left  the 

Dane  Law  School,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.    He  stage  about  two  years  since;  died  in  Baltimore, 

commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  April  27. — Kidwell,  Zedeeiah,  M.  D.,  a 

Laconia,  and  was  Solicitor  of  Belknap  County  prominent  Democratic   politician  and  mem- 

for  several  years.    In  the  spring  of  1844  he  her  of  Congress  from  Northwestern  Virginia ; 

removed  to  Manchester,  where  he  had  resided  died  in  Fairmonnt,  W.  Ya.,  aged  58  years. 

ever  since  that  time.    He  soon  took  a  high  He  was  born  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  January 

rank  at  the  Hillsborough  County  bar,  and  held  4,  1814;  was  educated  by  his  father,  who  was 

the  office  of  City  Solicitor  during  the  years  a  civil  engineer ;  studied  medicine,  and  grad- 

1849-^50.    He  was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate  uated  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phil- 

of  Hillsborough  County,  in  1852,  and  held  the  adelphia,  in  1889.    After  practising  medicine 

office  four  years.    In  July,  1863,  Governor  Gil-  for  some  years.  Dr.  Kidwell  studied  law,  and 

more  appointed  him  Attorney-General,  and  wasadmitted  to  thebar  in  1849,  served  anum- 

reappointed  him  in  1868.     He  was  a  trustee  ber  of  years  in  the  Virginia  Legislature ;  was 

of  the  City  Library  many  years,  a  trustee  in  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 

the  Manchester  Savings-Bank,  and  a  director  1849,   a  presidential  elector  in  1852,  and   a 

in  the  City  Bank.    He  was  the  first  treasurer  representative  in  Congress  from  1853  to  1857. 

of  the  Manchester  &  Lawrence  Railroad  cor-  In  1857  he  was  elected  one  of  the  three  com- 

poratlon,  and  he  was  clerk  of  the  corporation  missi oners  who  formed  the  Virginia  Board  of 

many  years.    He  held  the  latter  office  at  the  Public  Works,  and  retained  his  position  for 

time  of  his  death.    He  was  a  man  of  superior  several  years.    He  was  always  a  Democrat,  and 

Intelligence  and  ability,  and  discharged  the  personally  popular  with  his  party.     He  sympa- 

duties  of  Attorney-General,  with  which  he  was  thized  with  the  Confederacy,  and  went  off  South 

intrusted,  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  the  early  in  1861,  and  remained  about  Richmond, 

6tat«.  in  some  official  position  most  of  the  time,  till 

April  25. — McFebban,  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  end  of  the  war,  coming  back  to  his  old 
and  Brevet  Brigadier-General  John  C,  U.  S.  A.,  home  after  it  was  over,  wrecked  in  his  political 
Deputy  Quartermaster-General,  Department  of  fortunes  and  broken  down  in  health, 
the  South,  a  very  able  and  conscientious  army  April  27. — Stevens,  Paban,  a  prominent 
officer ;  died  suddenly,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  aged  and  well-known  hotel  proprietor ;  died  in  New 
about  62  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  York  City.  He  was  the  first  proprietor  of  the 
and  entered  the  Military  Academy  from  that  Bevere  House,  Boston,  and  was,  at  the  time  of 
State  in  1838,  graduating  in  1843.  After  gradu-  his  death,  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  Ke- 
ating, he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  second-lien-  vere  and  Tremont  Houses,  in  Boston;  of  the  Fifth 
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Avenae  Hotel,  in  New  York,  and  of  the  Oon-  ted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  practice  at  Kings- 

tincntal  Hotel,  in  Philadelphia.    Before  the  ton,  Ulster  County,  where  he  had  ever  since 

war  he  was  also  the  proprietor  of  the  Battle  resided.    He  almost  inmiediately  entered  upon 

House,  in  Mobile,  Ala.    Mr.  Stevens  was  a  man  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  for  which  his 

of  great  energy  and  enterprise,  and  had  just  thorough  preparation  admirably  fitted  him. 

completed  one  of  the  finest  apartment  houses  His  early  mliations  were  with  the  Whigs,  but 

in  the  world.    He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  art,  in  1856  he  avowed  himself  a  Democrat,  and 

and  a  kind  and  genial  gentleman.  very  soon  became  a  leader  in  that  party  in 

April  2S, — Geavkllt,  JoaKPn  J.,  Lieutenant-  Ulster  County.  He  was  a  member  of  most  of 
Governor  of  Missouri  and  former  member  of  the  State  Democratic  CoAventions,  and  for 
Congress  from  the  Fourth  Missouri  District ;  several  years  of  the  State  Central  Committee, 
died  at  Stockton,  Cedar  County,  Mo.,  aged  44  in  which  he  did  much  to  shape  the  policy  of 
years.  He  was  bom  in  Henry  County,  Va.,  in  the  party  in  the  State.  But,  while  thus  active 
1828,  and  after  receiving  an  ordinary  educa-  in  his  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare 
tion  studied  law,  and,  possessing  a  ready  and  of  his  party,  he  manifested  little  or  no  ambi- 
captivating  style  of  oratory,  he  soon  distin-  tion  to  hold  office  himself.  He  was  nominated 
guished  himself  in  politics.  He  was  a  member  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  his  district, 
of  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1853,  and  took  during  the  war,  but  some  of  the  active  peace 
strong  ground  against  the  act  proposing  the  Democrats  of  his  section  bolted  his  Domina- 
sale  of  free  negroes  under  certain  circum-  tion,  and  he  was  defeated.  In  1867  he  was 
stances.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Cedar  County,  elected  one  of  the  members  at  large  of  the 
Mo.,  and  there  plunged  again  into  political  State  Constitutional  Convention  and  there 
life.  '  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  made  for  himself  a  State  reputation.  In  that 
Convention  in  1861,  and  to  the  State  Senate  body  he  was  influential  in  securing  the  pas- 
in  1862,  as  an  emancipationist,  and  was  re-  sage  of  the  judiciary  article  which  was  sub- 
elected  to  the  same  position  in  1864.  Al-  sequently  adopted  by  the  people,  and  also 
though  favoring  the  call  for  a  new  convention,  active  in  seeking  to  secure  reform  in  the  man- 
he  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  work  of  that  agement  of  the  canals.  Mr.  Hardenbergh  was 
convention  —  the  ^^  Drake  Constitution."  In  elected  to  the  Senate  in  the  fall  of  1869  from 
1866  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  the  Fourteenth  Senatorial  District,  comprising 
from  the  Fourth  District.  In  1870,  falling  in  the  counties  of  Greene  and  Ulster,  and  ran 
with  the  tide  of  the  Liberal  progressive  move-  ahead  of  the  State  ticket.  He  was  placed  at 
ment,  he  was  elected  on  the  ticket  with  Gov-  the  head  of  the  Canal  Committee  by  the  Lieu- 
ernor  B.  Gratz  Brown  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  tenant-Governor,  the  wisdom  of  which  selection 
a  position  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  has  been  more  than  justified.  He  inaugurated 
death.  As  a  presiding  officer  in  the  Senate,  some  of  the  reform  measures  for  the  manage- 
he  exhibited  unusual  tact,  and,  being  perfectly  ment  of  the  canals  which  have  made  those 
posted  in  parliamentary  law,  his  rulings  were  thoroughfares  so  efficient.  He  was  instramen- 
seldom  appealed  from,  nor  were  his  honesty  tal  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 
and  impartiality  miestioned  even  by  his  polit-  low  tolls,  which  has  in  a  measure  brought 
ical  opponents.  In  addition  to  the  various  back  to  the  oanals  a  large  portion  of  their 
responsible  positions  which  he  held  in  civU  trade  and  commerce.  In  the  fall  of  1871  he 
affairs  by  the  favor  of  his  constituents,  he  also  was  reelected  to  the  Senate,  and  on  taking  bis 
received  promotions  in  the  military  service,  seat  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  was  one  of 
He  entered  the  Home  Guards  in  1861,  served  the  ablest  members  of  that  body.  But  in  the 
as  second-lieutenant  in  the  Thirteenth  Missouri  fourth  week  of  the  session  he  was  attacked 
State  militia,  also  as  captain,  and  was  appoint-  by  inflammatory  rheumatism  in  so  violent  a 
ed  colonel  in  March,  1863.  He  was  subse-  form  that  he  soon  succumbed  to  it. 
quently  commissioned  lieutenant -colonel  of  April  29, — ^Eino,  Wtlltb,  an  old  and  prom- 
tho  Fourteenth  Veteran  Cavalry,  and  was  incDt  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  and  State  Soperin- 
mustered  out  in  1865.  tendent  of  Insurance;  died  in  that  city. 

April  29. — Habdenbbroh,  Jacob,  a  Demo-  April  80. — ^Mabshall,  Rev.  Geosgb,  D.  D., 

cratio  politician  and  political  leader  in  New  aleading  clergyman  ofthe  Presbyterian  Church 

York,  serving  his  second  term  as  State  Senator,  in  Western  Pennsylvania ;  died  at  Bethel,  near 

the  keenest  and  most  effective  debater  in  the  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  aged  66  years.    He  was  a  na- 

Senate;  died  in  Albany,  aged  49  years.    He  live  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  a  graduate  of 

was  born  in  New  Paltz,  Ulster  County,  in  Jefferson  College,  and  had  entered  upon  his 

1823,  and  educated  at  the  New  Paltz  Academy  ministry  at  Bethel  in  1882.    His  ability  as  a 

and  at  Eutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  preaclier  and  writer,  and  his  sound  judgment 

J.,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1844.     He  and  kindly  disposition,  had  given  him  a  high 

immediately  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  reputation  throughout  the  region  in  which  he 

teaching  meanwhile  in  tlie  academy  in  Fonda,  labored. 

Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.    He  was  a  very  sue-  April  — . — Bakeb,  Jeremiah,  a  c^itenarian 

cessful  and  popular  teacher,  and  distinguished  in  of  Northfield,  Mass.,  a  soldier  of  the  War  of 

that,  as  in  every  thing  else,  by  his  thoroughness  1812 ;  died  there,  aged  101  years, 

in  all  that  he  undertook.  In  1849  he  was  admit-  April — . — HuirriNaTOKj  Wiluak  S«,  a  young 
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banker  of  Washington,  D.  0.,  of  great  ability  for  a  free  library,  lectures,  etc. ;  $10,000  to  the 

and  promise ;  died  there,  aged*  31  years.    He  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  free  beds ; 

was  bom  in  Greneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1841,  and  in  and  some  $40,000  to  be  distributed  among  the 

1861  received  from  Hon.  S.  P.  Ohase  a  posi-  city  charitable  institutions, 

tion  in  the  loan  branch  of  the  Treasury.    His  May  2. — Davis,  Thomas  T.,  a  prominent  and 

great  aptness  and  skill  in  financial  matters  enterprising  citizen  and  lawyer,  of  Syracuse, 

attracted  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Henry  D.  N.  Y.,  member  of  Oongress  from  that  district 

and  Jay  Oooke,  and  in  1863,  when  they  organ-  for  two  terms;  died  there,  aged  62  years.    He 

ized  the  First  National  Bank  in  Washington,  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Henry  Davis,  D.  D.,  first 

they  made  Mr.  Huntington  its  cashier,  and  president  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y., 

from  that  time  till  his  death  he  had  filled  the  and  was  born  at  Middlebury,  Yt.,  August  22, 

position  with  distinguished  ability.    His  death  1810 ;   graduated  from  Hamilton  GoUege  in 

was  caused  by  congestive  chills.  1831 ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 

April  — . — Maot,  Josiah,  Sen.,  an  eminent  bar  in  Syracuse  in  1838.  From  the  time  of 
merchant  and  former  shipmaster  of  New  York,  his  settlement  in  Syracuse  he  took  a  deep  and 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  died  at  active  interest  in  the  various  manufactures, 
his  residence  in  Rye,  N.  Y.,  aged  88  years.  He  and  railroad  and  mining  enterprises  of  that 
was  a  native  of  Nantucket,  Mass.,  bom  in  1784,  thriving  and  growing  city;  was  connected 
and  in  early  life  was  a  commander  of  packet-  with  its  great  salt-manufacture,  and  was  coun- 
ships  plying  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  sel  for  most  of  the  manufacturing  establish- 
and  was  so  popular  that  berths  were  engaged  ments  of  the  city.  He  was  elected  in  1862  to 
on  his  ships  for  many  passages  ahead.  Upon  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  and  in  1864  re- 
leaving  the  sea  he  went  into  the  sperm-oil  elected  to  the  Thirty-ninth.  Since  the  con- 
trade,  in  which  he  continued  with  great  success  elusion  of  his  second  term  he  had  remained  in 
for  many  years.  private  life,  attending  to  his  large  legal  busi- 

April — , — ^Mastin,  Arnold,  an  enterpris-  ness. 

ing  but  never  successful  journalist,  who,  in  the  May  6. — Swift,  Robert,  an  American  mer- 

courseofthirty-two  years,  had  started  eighteen  chant  and  conchologist,  long  resident  at  St. 

different  newspapers,  in  New  England,  the  Thomas,  West  Indies;   died  there,  aged  73 

South  and  the  North  west ;  died  in  great  pov-  years.      He  had  established  himself  on  the 

erty  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  aged  52  years.  island  in  1831,  and,  being  a  man  of  fine  culture 

April  — . — Smith,  Mrs.  Mabt,  a  venerable  and  great  fondness  for  scientific  pursuits,  his 

lady  of  Morristown,  N.  J. ;  died  there,  at  the  house  was  ever  open  to  distinguished  Ameri- 

advanoed  age  of  101  years  and  6  months.    She  can  visitors.    He  was  constantly  in  communi- 

was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  cation  with  our  ablest  conchologists,  in  regard 

and  attended  services  in  the  churches  up  to  to  his  favorite  study,  and  his  collection  of 

within  a  few  years  back.  shells  was  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  West  In- 

April  — . — Stubgis,  Russell,  one  of  the  most  dies, 

eminent  and  respected  shipping-merchants  of  May  7. — Rookwood,  Rev.  Lubin  Burton,  a 

New  York  City;  died  there,  aged  68  years.  Congregationalist  clergyman,  secretary  of  the 

He  was  a  native  of  Barnstable,  Mass.,  born  in  New  England  Branch  of  the  American  Tract 

1804,  came  to  New  York  when  a  young  man.  Society;  died  in  Boston,  aged  60  years.    He 

and  was  for  years  captain  of  a  merchant-ship,  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and 

trading  to  the  East  Indies.    Subsequently  he  studied  theology  at  Andover  and  Union  Theo- 

established  a  shipping-house  in  New  York,  of  logical  Seminaries.    He  had  been  settled  for 

which  he  remained  the  head  until  his  death,  several  years  in  the  pastorate,  but  for  twelve 

He  was,  from  their  organization,  at  the  head  or  fourteen  years  had  been  engaged  in  the  ser- 

of  the  Pilot  Commissioners;  he  was  for  some  vice  of  the  Tract  Society,  and  with  great  suc- 

time  chairman  of  the  Harbor-Masters,  and  cess. 

took  the  most  lively  interest  in  every  thing  May  8. — Kitohbn,  John  S.,  M.  D.,  a  surgeon 

pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  merchant  in  the  United  States  Navy;  died  in  Philadel- 

marine  of  New  York.     During  the  war  he  phia,  in  his  42d  year.    He  was  born  in  New 

rendered  efficient  service  to  the  Government  York,  in  November,  1830,  was  commissioned 

in  procuring  and    fitting   out  vessels.      His  an    assistant-surgeon  in   the   navy.    May   1, 

youngest  son  was  killed  in  Virginia  while  with  1855,  and  made  his  first  cruise  on  the  coast 

the  Army  of  the  Potomac.    Since  the  war  Mr.  of  Africa  in  the  sloop-of-war  St.  Louis.    His 

Sturgis  had  been  the  chief  proprietor  of  one  next  service  was  aboard  the  steam-frigate  Wa- 

of  the  lines  of  steamers  to  Savannah.  bash,  Mediterranean  squadron.      In  1859  he 

April  — . — ^TuPTS,  QuufOY,  a  philanthropic  was  promoted  to  passed  assistant-surgeon,  and 

citizen  of  Boston,  a  grandson  of  the  distin-  was  attached  to  the  receiving-ship  Ohio,  at 

guished  Dr.  Cotton  Tufts,  of  Weymouth ;  died  Boston,  and  the  naval  hospital  at  Chelsea, 

in  Boston.  He  left  by  his  will  $10,000  to  Har-  Mass.,  until  1861,  when  he  was  commissioned 

vard  College  for  the  education  of  indigent  a  surgeon,  and  ordered  to  the  steamer  Poca- 

students;    $2,000   to  Amherst  College,  and  hontas,  but  subsequently  transferred  to  the 

$2,000  to  Atkinson  (N.  H.)  Academy,  for  a  like  sloop-of-war  Mohican,  on  board  of  which  lat- 

purpose ;  $10,000  to  the  town  of  Weymouth  ter  he  participated  in  the  battle  of  Port  Royal. 
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Daring  the  war,  he  served  principally  in  the  and  genial  climate  of  Sonthem  California.    It 

North  Atlantic  blockading  sqnadron,  on  board  was  too  late,  however,  to  arrest  the  disease, 

the  steam-sloop  Sacramento,  and  at  its  close  and  he  sank  gradudljr  until  his  death,  in  Maj. 

had  charge  of  the  naval  hospital.  Port  Boyal,  May  14. — Hvoeb,  Alfred,  an  old  and  esti- 

8.  C,  after  which  he  was  ordered  to  dntj  at  mable  citizen  of  Charleston's.  O.,  a  native  of  the 

the  rendezvous,  and  on  board  the  receiving-  ^ity,  and  postmaster  for  thirty-five  or  thirtj- 

ship  at  Boston.    In  1869  he  was  ordered  to  six  years ;  died  there,  in  the  84th  year  of  his 

the  iron-dad  Dictator,  and  while  attached  to  age.    He  was  conspicuous  for  his  attachment 

her  manifested  the  first  symptoms  of  the  dis-  to  the  Union,  both  in  the  old  nullification 

ease  of  which  he  died.    In  1870  he  was  or-  times  of  1882,  and  in  the  more  recent  display 

dered  as  a  member  of  the  Naval  Medical  Ex-  of  secession  sentiments  during  and  before  the 

amining  Board,  at  Philadelphia,  thence  to  the  late  war. 

frigate  California,  and,  upon  the  arrival  of  that  May  17. — ^Wolfe,  John  David,  a  wealthy 

vessel  upon  the  Pacific  station,  was  transferred  and  philanthropic  merchant   of  New   Tork 

to  the  charge  of  the  naval  hospital  at  Mare  City ;  died  there,  in  the  80th  year  of  bis  age. 

Island,  Cal.,  from  which  duty  he  was  invalided  Mr.  Wolfe  gave  largely  of  his  great  wecdth  to 

in  September,  1871,  and  returned  to  his  home  all  objects  of  true  benevolence;  but  be  was 

in  Philadelphia,   where  be  subsequently  re-  especially  generous  in  his  gifts  for  tbe  relief 

sided.    During  the  whole  seventeen  years  of  of  orphans,  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  poor,  the 

his  connection  with  the  service.  Dr.  Eitoh-  unfortunate,  and  prisoners, 

en  was  actively  and  honorably  employed,  and  May  20. — O^Robkb,  Captain  Michael,  a 

even  served  with  zeal  and  fidelity  long  after  brave  and  gallant  oflScer  of  Volunteers  in  the 

be  was  sufiering  his  mortal  illness,  induced  by  late  war,  and,  subsequently,  identified  with 

long-continued  and  arduous  service.  the  Fenian  movement;  died  in  New  York, 

May  8.  —  Sangeb,   William  W.,  M.  D.,  an  aged  38  years.    He  was  bom  in  Roscommon. 

American  physician  and  author ;  died  in  New  Ireland,  but  emigrated  to  the  United  States  at 

York  City,  aged  68  years.     I)r.  Sanger  en-  an  early  age.  He  joined  ttie  Union  army  at  the 

joyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  physician,  and  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  and  served  with  di§- 

was  for  a  number  of  years  in  charge  of  the  tinction  in  Corcoran's  Irish  Legion.     When 

BlackwelFs  Island  Hospital  and  Almshouses,  peace  was  proclaimed,  he  actively  engaged  in 

He  had  made  very  careful  and  thorough  inves-  the  Irish  revolutionary  movement,  and  assisted 

tigations  into  the  history,  causes,  and  status  of  in  sending  aid  to  his  countrymen  in  Ireland, 

the  social  evil  in  New  York,  and  had  published  When  the  time  for  the  contemplated  uprising 

the  result  of  his  observations  in  a  volume  of  was  at  hand,  he  returned  to  his  native  land, 

great  professional  value,  entitled  ^^  The  History  and,  at  great  personal  risk,  promoted  tbe  arm- 

of  Prostitution."  ing  and  organization  of  his  countrymen  there 

May  9.--L1VINGSTOX,  Hekman,  an  old  and  and  in  England.  He  was  in  tbe  confidence 
eminent  merchant  of  New  York ;  died  at  his  of  the  leaders,  and  never  failed,  under  the 
residence  in  CatskiU,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  most  trying  circumstances,  to  act  the  part  of 
age.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  steam-  an  Irish  patriot.  When  he  subsequently  re- 
navigation  on  the  Hudson  River,  and,  after  a  turned  to  this  country,  he  took  a  leading  part 
prosperous  business  career,  retired  to  his  es-  in  movements  calculated  to  advance  the  politi- 
tate  at  CatskiU,  about  1850.  cal  and  social  welfare  of  his  people.     He  as- 

May\Z, — D ALTON,  Edwabd  Babbt,  M.  D.,  a  sisted  in  organizing  the  Irish  District  Keform 

young  physician  of  great  promise;  died  at  San-  League,  and  was  elected  president, 

ta  Barbara,  Cal.,  of  consumption,  aged  about  88  May  28. — Clarke,  Reedss  Wright,  a  poli- 

years.    He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  tician  and  political  leader  in  Ohio,  member  of 

whence  he  graduated  in  1855,  and,  after  de-  Congress  for  two  terms,  Third  Auditor  of  the 

voting  some  time  to  the  study  of  physical  sci-  Treasury,  etc. ;    died   at   Batavia,  Clermont 

ence,  came  to  New  York,  and,  attending  the  County,  Ohio,  aged  60  years.    He  was  bom  in 

medical  lectures  of  the  College  of  Physicians  Bethel.  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  May  18,  1812, 

and  Surgeons,  graduated  M.  D.  in  1858.    He  received  a  good  academical  education,  and,  at 

was  gaining  a  good  practice,  when,  at  the  com-  the  age  of  fifteen,  commenced  learning  the 

mencement  of  tbe  war,  he  volunteered  as  a  printer's  trade,  in  which  he  became  an  adept, 

surgeon,  and  remained  in  the  service  as  assist-  He  subsequently  studied  law,  and  was  admit- 

ant-surgeon,  surgeon,  and  medical  director,  ted  to  the  bar  in  1886.    In  1840  and  1841  he 

from  April  30,  1861,  to  May  13,  1865.    His  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature ;  was  a 

health  was  impaired  by  his  active  service  in  delegate,  in  1844,  to  the  Baltiikiore  Conven- 

the  army,  but  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  tion ;  and  a  presidential  elector  at  the  ensninsr 

resumed  his  scientific  investigations  with  great  election.    From  1846  to  1862  he  was  Clerk  of 

zeal  and  energy,  and  found  time  to  prepare  for  the  Supreme  and  Common  Pleas  Courta  for 

the  press  some  papers  and  monographs  which  his  native  couDty.    He  was  a  delegate  to  the 

indicated  the  possession  of  rare  t^ents.    Soon,  Chicago  Convention,  in  1860,  and,  from  March, 

however,  his  health  began  to  fail,  and,  after  1865,  to  March,   1869,  a   Repreacntative  in 

trying  other  resorts  for  the  relief  of  pulmonary  Congress  from  his  district.     He  was  also  a 

diseaae,  he  was  at  last  induced  to  test  the  mild  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  "  Loyalists'  Con- 
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vention.^'  in  1866.    In  1869  he  was  appointed  paired,  bis  people  gave  him  a  vaoation,  and  he 
Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasary,  and  snbse-  went  to  Denver  in  the  vain  hope  of  reooverj. 
qaentlj  Sapervisor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  his  talents 
Southern  District  of  Ohio.    He  had  been  an  gave  promise  of  great  useftilness. 
invalid  for  two  or  three  jears  past.  Jwm  2. — ^Nioholbon,  Colonel  Joseph  Hof- 
May  25. — Robik,  Rev.  John  £.,  a  Method-  feb.  a  lawyer  and  politician  of  note ;  died 
ist  clergyman  and  religious  loamalist,  editor  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  i^d  66  years.    He  was  a 
for  many  years  past  of  the  Buffalo  OhrUtian  native  of  Baltimore,  and  second  son  of  Judge 
Advooats^  and  a  man  of  great  influence  in  his  Joseph  H.  Nicholson,  of  the  Court  of  Appeids 
denomination  in  Western  New  York;  died  at  of  Maryland;  graduated  at  Harvard  University, 
Co  wlesville,  N.  Y.,  of  apoplexy.  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  his  na- 
May  81. — Haskell,  Llewellyn,  an  enter-  tive  city.    For  many  years  he  was  Clerk  of 
prising  and  highly-esteemed  merchant  of  New  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  and  was  acting  Secre- 
York,  the  founder  of  Llewellyn  Park,  an  exqui-  tary  of  State  under  Governor  Veazy.    He  was 
site  suburb  of  Orange,  N.  J.,;  died  in  Santa  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  Anne 
Barbara,  Cal.,  aged  about  60  years.    Mr.  Has-  Arundel  County  by  Governor  Pratt,  and,  by 
kell  was  of  Welsh  ancestry,  but  was  a  native  President  Fillmore,  United  States  consul  at  Tu- 
of  Maine.    He  had  resided  in  New  York  and.  nis.    The  office  of  JPrincipal  Executive  Clerk  of 
its  vicinity  for   many  years,  and  was  well  the  United  States  Senate  was  created  for  Colo- 
known  and  cherished  for  his  strict  integrity,  nel  Nicholson,  and  he  continued  to  p^orm 
large  public  spirit,  and  unswerving  devotion  to  his  duties  until  1861,  since  which  he  had  held 
liberal  ideas.     He  had  been  suffering  from  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Annapolis 
palmonary  disease  for  some  years,  and  had  vis-  and  Elk  Ridge  Railroad  Company,  of  which  he 
ited  Santa  Barbara  in  the  hope  of  a  complete  had  long  been  a  director.    Colonel  Nicholson 
restoration  to  health  in  that  genial  climate.  was  widely  known  as  an  influential  politician 

May  31.  —  PrroHSB,   William   H.,    M.  D.,  and  a  vigorous  writer, 
an  .  eminent  physician  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.   a  Juns  2. — ^Plummeb,  Hon.  George,  a  promi- 
son  of  Governor  Nathaniel  Pitcher ;  died  in  nent  citizen  of  Glastenbury,  Conn. ;  died  there, 
Hudson,  from  the  effect  of  poison  introduced  aged  87  years.    He  was  bom  in  Glastenbury, 
into  his  system  while  making  a  pott-nKMrtem  December  7,  1765 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College 
examination  in  a  case  of  erysipelas.  in  the  class  of  1804,  which  numbered  many 
May  — . — Coleman,  Prof.  Benjamin  B.,  a  eminent  scholars,  studied  law  at  New  Haven 
member  of  t!ie  Faculty  of  tbe  University  of  with  his  uncle.  Judge  Mills,  and  was  admitted 
Virginia,  who  was  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  to  the  bar  in  1807.    Until  1812  lie  continued 
professorship  in   Miami  University,  Oxford,  to  practise  his  profession  in  his  native  place, 
Ohio;  was  killed  by  being  run  over  by  the  attending  constantly  the  courts  at  Hartford, 
railroad-oars  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  as  he  was  The  death  of  his  father  at  this  time  devolved 
attempting  to  mail  a  letter  to  allow  his  friends  upon  him  the  charge  of  a  considerable  estate, 
to  present  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  va-  and,  with  naturally  a  strong  taste  for  the  quiet 
coney.  life  of  the  farm,  he  at  once  abandoned  the  law, 
June  2. — CoLTON,  Rev.  Henbt  Marttn,  a  and,  as  he  often  used  to  emphasize  it,  ^^  with- 
Congregationalist  clergyman    and    teacher;  out  the  least  regret."    Though  never  after- 
died  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  aged  45  years.    He  ward  making  a  writ,  he  often  acted  as  magis- 
was  born  in  Royalton,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  trate  and  brought  in  many  ways  to  the  service 
November  5,  1826;  graduated  at  Yale  College  of  his  townspeople  his  legal  acquisitions  and 
in  the  class  of  1848,  and,  after  a  year  devoted  skill.    Near  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  he 
to  a  select  course  of  study,  entered  the  Yale  entered  the  military  service.    Under  Brigadier^ 
Theological  Seminary,  and  in  November,  1852,  General  Lusk,  who  commanded  a  brigade  of 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  1,800  men  at  New  London,  he  acted  as  brigade- 
Church  in  Woodstock,  Conn.    Resigning  this  migor  and  inspector,  and  remained  in  the  ser- 
charge  in  January,  1855,  he  removed  to  East  vice  so  long  as  the  exigencies  of  the  coast  de- 
Avon,  Conn.,  where  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  fence  required.    In  politics  Deacon  Plummer 
the  Congregational   Church   two  years.    In  was  Whig  and  Republican.    In  1844  he  repre- 
May,  1857,  he  established  a  classical  school  in  sented  the  Second  District  in  the  Senate,  and 
Middletown,  which  he  continued  for  eleven  again  in  1851.    He  was  twice  a  member  of  the 
years.    In  September,  1868,  he  opened  the  corporation  of  Yale  College,  for  which,  as  an 
*'  Yale  School  for  Boys,"  in  New  York  City,  alumnus,  he  cherished  very  strong  attachment, 
which  he  was  still  conducting  at  the  time  of  In  matters  ecclesiastical  and  religious  he  held 
his  death.  a  special  prominence.    For  nearly  half  a  cen- 
June  2. — ^Mabtin,  Rev.  Gboboe  W.,  a  Pres-  tury  he  served  the  church  afl  deacon,  and  acted 
byterian  clergyman ;    died  at  Denver,    Col.  aa  its  treasurer,  and  for  thirty  years  was  con- 
He  graduated  at  the  Union  Theological  Semi-  tinuously  chosen  treasurer  of  the  town,  his 
nary  in  the  class  of  1868,  and,  after  preaching  name  being  entered  upon  all  tickets  alike, 
at  Saugerties  one  year,  was  settled  over  the  Warmly  enlisted  in  all  movements  for  the  pub- 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.  lie  good,  he  was  especially  interested  in  odu- 
la  the  spring  of  1871,  his  health  becoming  im-  cational  and  religious  matters. 
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June  3. — OoLVoooRESSES,  Captain  George  General  of  the  Diocese  of  South  Carolint; 
M.,  U.  S.  N.,  a  distingniBhed  naval  officer,  of  died  in  New  York  City,  aged  T5  years.  He 
Greek  birth ;  waa  murdered  at  Bridgeport,  was  bom  in  the  comity  of  Tipperary,  Ireland, 
Conn.,  aged  abont  60  years.  He  was  bom  in  in  1797;  left  his  country  in  1827,  and,  ai^er  a 
Missolonghi,  Greece,  and  saw  his  fatlier  and  brief  sojourn  in  Canada,  went  to  Charleston, 
mother  murdered  by  the  Turks  in  the  massa-  S.  C,  in  1829,  and  took  his  eoclesiastioal 
ere  of  that  city  in  1824.  Seeing  that  he  course  at  the  seminary  of  Bishop  England,  bj 
would  fall  a  victim  to  the  revengeful  Turks,  he  whom  he  was  ordained  in  1881.  His  first  mis- 
ran  to  the  shore  with  another  boy  and  jumped  sion  was  to  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  thence  he 
into  a  skiff.  They  paddled  off  toward  the  was  transferred  to  Columbia  and  Edgefield. 
United  States  man-of-war  Constitution,  which  S.  C,  in  which  latter  mission  he  was  engaged 
lay  in  port,  under  Commodore  Elliott  As  until  the  commencement  of  the  late  war.  It 
soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  es-  was  while  in  the  charge  of  this  mission  that  he 
caping  from  the  Turks,  Commodore  Elliott  or-  erected  the  granite  church  in  Edgefield,  raised 
dered  a  boat  to  their  rescue  and  tliey  were  at  a  cost  of  over  $80,000,  and  gathered  in 
taken  on  board  the  Constitution  and  brought  small  sums  from  his  friends  in  different  parts 
to  America.  Soon  after  young  Colvocoresses  of  the  country.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  upcn 
landed  he  entered  the  Naval  Academy  at  An-  his  retum  to  Charleston,  he  was  appointed*  by 
napolis,  Md.,  being  appointed  from  Vermont  in  the  Kigbt  Reverend  Bishop  Lynch,  Yicar-Gen- 
Febrtiary,  1882.  In  1886-^37  he  was  attached  eral  of  the  Diocese  of  South  Carolina,  and  this 
to  the  frigate  United  States  in  the  Mediter-  dignity,  with  which  he  was  then  invested,  he 
ranean  sqaadron.  He  was  promoted ^to  passed  retained  to  the  day  of  his  death;  The  last  two 
midshipman  June  23, 1888 ;  was  lieutenant  Oc-  years  of  his  life  he  chiefly  devoted  ontside  of 
tober  7,  1848,  and  served  on  various  ships  till  the  charge  of  his  spiritual  duties — to  the  ereo- 
July  1,  18C1,  when  he  was  commissioned  com-  tion  of  a  worthy  edifice  of  Catholic  woraliip, 
mander,  commanding  the  sloop  Saratoga,  of  on  Sullivan's  Island,  suitable  to  the  growing 
the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  till  population  and  importance  of  this  sea-side  sum- 
1864,  and  the  sloop  St.  Mary^s,  of  the  Pacific  mer  resort,  which  building  is  not  yet  wholly 
squadron,  from  1865  to  1866.     He  chanced  to  completed. 

be  on  duty  in  Valparaiso  when  that  port  was  June  6. — Shobtek,  John  Gill,  an  Alabama 
menaced  by  a  powerful  Spanish  squadron,  un-  jurist  and  political  leader,  a  native  of  Greorgia, 
der  the  command  of  Admiral  Pinzon,  and  was  but  long  resident  in  Alabama ;  died  in  Enfau- 
ezceedingly  active  in  his  efforts  to  protect  the  la,  Ala.  He  was  a  son  of  Hon.  Eli  Short- 
rights  and  property  of  American  citizens,  er,  of  Georgia,  but  removed  to  Alabama  while 
For  his  success,  as  well  as  for  a  famous  corre-  yet  a  young  man,  and,  from  his  wealth. 
spondenco  with  the  Spanish  admiral,  he  will  his  learning,  and  his  high  character,,  htf 
be  long  remembered  there.  He  was  retired  speedily  became  prominent  in  political  cir- 
with  the  rank  of  captain  in  1867.  Captain  cles.  He  was  for  several  years  a  State  Sena- 
Colvocoresses  was  a  gallant  and  deserving  offi-  tor ;  was  circuit  judge  for  his  district,  from 
cer,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  late  war  of  1855  to  1861 ;  was  a  member  of  the  first  Pro- 
the  country,  receiving  a  large  amount  of  visional  Confederate  Congress ;  and  in  the  au- 
prize-money  from  various  captures  in  which  tnmnofl861  was  elected  Governor  as  successor 
he  participated.  The  circumstances  of  his  of  Governor  Andrew  Moore,  and  through  the 
death  were  peculiarly  distressing.  Leaving  succeeding  two  years,  though  the  war  raged 
his  home  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  upon  a  business-  within  portions  of  his  State,  ne  maintained  his 
trip  to  Now  York  City,  he  reached  Bridgeport  authority  and  control  of  the  State  in  such  a 
in  the  evening,  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  way  as  to  give  general  satisfaction.  He  was 
boat  for  New  York,  but  was  waylaid,  mar-  a  man  of  the  most  estimable  private  char- 
dered,  and  robbed  of  a  large  amount  of  property  acter,  an  active  and  devoted  Christian,  and 
upon  his  person.  Captain  Colvocoresses  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  amiable  and  generous 
a  man  of  remarkable  courage,  and  was  widely  nature, 
esteemed  for  his  many  virtues.  June  7. — ^Beers,  William  F.,  a  New  York 

June  4. — Platt,  Isaac,  a  veteran  political  journalist ;  died  in  that  city,  aged  85  years, 
editor  and  journalist ;  died  at  Poughkeepsie,  He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  but  came  to  this  coun- 
N.  Y.,  aged  about  70  years.  In  1828  he  estab-  try  at  a  very  early  age.  When  only  ten  years 
lished  the  Duteheee  Intelligeneery  a  strong  anti-  old,  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Sun^  and  re- 
Jackson  paper,  surrendered  mostly  to  politics,  mained  there  for  four  or  five  years ;  after 
The  county,  however,  went  heavily  for  Jackson,  which  he  spent  about  six  years  in  the  book- 
remaining  on  that  side  uDtil  1887,  when  it  be-  office  of  Smith  &  McDoagall.  He  next  went 
carae  Whig.  Subsequently,  one  of  the  old  pa-  into  the  composing-room  of  the  Timof^  where 
pers,  changing  its  views,  was  united  with  Mr.  he  remained  until  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Platt^s  paper,  77ie  Sagle,  which  still  survives.  While  here,  he  became  a  prominent  and  rv- 
His  editorial  career  extended  over  a  period  of  spected  member  of  the  Typographical  Union, 
forty-four  years.  When  the  call  for  volantcers  was  sounded,  he 

Jun^  5. — BsRMnroHAM,  Very  Reverend  T.,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Tenth  New  York 

D,  D.,  a  Boman  Catholic  clergyman,  Vicar-  Volunteers,  and  served  with  credit  until  the 
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biittle  of  the  Wilderness,  where  he  was  dan-  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of 

f^erously  wounded  in  the  thigh.    While  lying  Andrew  Johnson. 

in  hospital,  he  was  twice  captured  by  guer-  June  12, — Swan,  Colonel  William,  formerly 

rillas,  but  was  retaken  by  the  United  States  an  army  officer ;  died  at  Gummington,  Mass., 

forces,  and  removed  to  the  hospital  at  Wash-  in  his  96th  year.    He  was  in  the  service  from 

ington.    When  he  recovered  from  his  wound,  1798  to  1815,  received  several  promotions,  was 

he  rejoined  the  army  before  Petersburg,  and  in  the  battles  of  Little  Fork,  New  Toronto,  and 

received  his  commission  as  second-lieutenant,  Saokett's  Harbor,  and  passed  safely  through 

and  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  was  many  perils.    He  was  a  comrade  of  General 

shortly  t^terward  promoted  to  be  first-lieu-  Winfield  Scott,  in  New  Orleans,  both  at  that 

tenant,  and  given  the  command  of  Company  time  being  captains,  one  of  infantry,  and  the 

C.    He  remained  with  the  army  until  Lee's  other  of  artillery. 

surrender.    When  he  returned  from  the  war,  June  20. — ^Reese,  William  J.,  Lieutenant 

he  entered  the  composing-room  of  the  Tribune,  Sixth  Cavalry,  United  States  Army ;  died  at 

and  there  exhibited  such  skill  and  efficiency  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age. 

that  in  1869  he  was  assigned  to  the  positioijL  HeenteredtheVolunteerservice  in  June,  1862, 

of  night  news  editor,  and  was  gradually  ad-  before  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  served 

vanced  to  that  of  night  editor  in  charge,  which  until  February,  1865,  leaving  his  regiment  at 

place  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  that  time  to  accept  an  appointment  at  West 

June  8.— JonsrsoN,  Mrs.  Maby  A.  W.,  an  Point.    He  entered  the  Military  Academy  the 

able  writer,  wife  of  Oliver  Johnson,  Esq. ;  same  year,  and  graduated  with  credit,  in  the 

died  in  New  York  City.    She  was  a  woman  class  of  1869.    While  a  cadet,  his  genial  dis- 

of  brilliant  intellect,  and  deeply  interested  in  position,  his  self-denying  liberality,  and  un- 

every  movement  for  freedom,  happiness,  and  questioned  honor,  made  him  the  friend  and 

the  elevation  of  the  human  race.  favorite  of  all  who  knew  him.    After  gradua- 

June  9.  —  Wall,  James  W.,  formerly  a  tion,  he  served  with  his  regiment,  principally 
United  States  Senator  from  New  Jersey ;  died  in  Texas,  until  his  health  compelled  hini  to 
at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  aged  52  years.  He  was  return  home.  Lieutenant  Reese  had  just  been 
born  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1820,  and  was  a  son  promoted  to  be  first-lieutenant, 
of  the  Hon.  Garrett  D.  Wail,  United  States  June  22. — ^Bioh,  Captain  Chaklbs  Otis,  U. 
Senator.  He  graduated  at  Princeton,  in  1839,  S.  Volunteers ;  died  at  Yokohama,  Japan, 
studied  law,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  He  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Otis  Bioh,  of  Boston,  and 
his  profession  in  his  native  place.  His  first  was  a  captain  in  the  Forty-fijfth  Massachusetts 
position  was  that  of  a  commissioner  in  bank-  Regiment,  which  served  under  General  Foster, 
raptcy.  In  1847  he  removed  to  Burlington,  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  civil  war.  He  was 
and  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  «to  literary  present  at  the  battles  of  Kinston  and  Golds- 
pursuits,  in  which  he  became  eminent.  In  borough.  After  the  war,  he  became  a  partner 
1850  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Burlington,  and  in  an  East  India  house  with  which  his  father 
in  1854  visited  Europe,  and  subsequently  pnb-  was  connected,  and  went  as  its  representative 
lished  a  volume  entitled  ^^  Foreign  Etchings,  to  Yokohama,  where  he  died, 
or  Visits  to  the  Old  World's  Pleasant  Places.^'  June  26. — Eellogo,  Miss  Maby,  an  eminent 
During  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war,  he  teacher ;  died  in  Great  Harrington,  Mass.,  aged 
wrote  against  the  Administration  in  power,  83  years.  She  was  one  of  three  sisters  who 
for  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  the  press,  conducted  a  seminary  for  young  ladies  in  that 
and  was  imprisoned  for  a  few  weeks  in  Fort  village,  and  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years 
Lafayette.  In  January,  1868,  he  was  elected  devoted  themselves  untiringly  to  its  interests, 
a  Senator  in  Congress,  from  New  Jersey,  for  rendering  it  an  institution  of  the  highest  order, 
the  unexpired  term  of  John  W.  Johnson,  de-  June  29.— Crabbe,  Thomas,  Kear-Admiral, 
ceased.  In  1869  he  removed  to  Elizabeth,  and  U.  S.  N. ;  died  at  his  residence  in  Princeton, 
gave  himself  mostly  to  literary  pursuits.  N.  J.,  aged  84  years,  sixty  years  of  which  had 

June  9. — Williams,  Thomas,  formerly  mem-  been  spent  in  the  service.  He  was  born  in 
ber  of  Congress  for  the  Twenty-third  District  Maryland,  in  1788,  and  afterward  removed  to 
of  Pennsylvania ;  died  at  Pittsburg.  He  was  Pennsylvania,  from  which  State  he  entered  the 
bom  in  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  County,  Naval  Academy  in  1809.  He  was  made  cap- 
Pa.,  August  28,  1806 ;  graduated  at  Dickin-  tain  in  1841,  and  from  1850  to  1855  had  charge 
son  College,  in  1825 ;  studied  law,  and  was  of  various  foreign  squadrons.  In  1862  be  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1828.  Having  settled  made  commodore,  and  in  1866  rear-admiral, 
in  Pittsburg,  he  was  sent  from  that  place  as  June  — . — Seinneb,  General  St.  Johx  B.  L.  ; 
Senator  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1888,  and  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  aged  75  years.  He 
the  three  following  years ;  was  reelected  in  was  a  native  of  Washington  County,  N.  Y., 
1860  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature;  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  and,  during  the 
and  in  1862  was  a  Representative  from  Penn-  administration  of  President  Pierce,  was  made 
sylvania  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  serv-  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  a  position 
ing  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  He  which  he  retained  under  Presidents  Buchanan, 
was  re&lected  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  Lincoln,  and  Johnson, 
and  again  to  the  Fortieth,  in  which  he  was  July  1.— Roberts,  Salue,  formerly  a  col- 
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ored  servant  in  President  Madison^s  family ;  nnder  fire,  and  Mr.  McChesney  was  killed  in- 

died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  aged  107  years.    Her  stantly.    He  was  a  favorite  with  both  natives 

mother  lived  to  the  age  of  115  years.  and  foreigners,  and  gave  promise  of  great  use- 

July  8. — FuRMAN,  Chuilbs  M.,  a  prominent  fulness, 

citizen  of  Charleston,  6.  C,  and  at  one  time  July  12. — Tbafier,  Rev.  Paul,  D.  D.,  an 

ComptroUer-Gkneralof  the  State;  died  in  that  Episcopal   clergymao,  and   professor  ia    the 

city,  aged  75  years.    He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Theological  Seminary  of  South  Carolina ;  died 

Richard  Fnrman,  B.  D.,  of  Charleston ;  was  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  aged  nearly  70  years.     As 

born   and   educated  there,  admitted  to  the  a  theologian,  he  ranked  among  the  highest  in 

bar  in  1819,  and  practised  his  profession  with  the  diocese,  and  in  the  conventions  of  the 

signal  success  until  1832,  when  he  was  elected  Church,  both  diocesan  and  general,  he  w&b 

treasurer  of  the  lower  division  by  the  Legis-  recognized  as  an  able  counsellor  and  debater, 

lature  Of  the  State.    In  this  place  he  gave  evi-  For  many  years  he  was  Rector  of  St.  Michael's 

dence  of  that  financial  ability  for  which,  in  Church,  Charleston,  and  for  a  time  was  a  city 

after-years,  he  was  so  signally  noted,  and  was  missionary  in  charge  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 

subsequently  elected  to  the  important  office  of  where  he  wielded  a  great  influence  for  good. 

Comptroller-General  of  the  State.    The  duties  July  14. — Stephens,  Judge  Liston,  a  Geor- 

of  this  office  he  discharged  with  fidelity,  and  gia  jurist  and  politician,  brother  of  Alexander 

he  was  afterward  chosen  one  of  the  Masters  in  H.  Stephens ;  died  at  Sparta,  Ga.,  aged  49 

Equity  for  Charleston  District,  an  office  at  that  years.     He  was  bom  in  Taliaferro   County, 

time  of  grave  and  serious  responsibilities.  When  Ga.,  hi  1823,  and  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age 

Judge  Colcock  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  of  three  years.    But  friends  took  charge  of  his 

Bank  of  the  State,  having  a  high  estimate  of  education,  and,  like  his  brother,  he  studied  law, 

Mr.  Furman^s  financial  abiUties,  he  prevailed  and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to  practice.    He 

upon  him  to  undertake  the  duties  of  cashier  evinced  great  legal  ability,  and  ultimately  rose 

of  the  bank.    He  continued  to  discharge  the  to  the  bench.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the 

duties  of  this  office  until  1860,  when  he  was  politics  of  Georgia,  and  was  a  delegate  from  the 

elected  President  of  the  bank,  and  continued  county  of  Hancock  to  the  Georgia  Secession 

to  hold  this  position  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Convention  of  1861.    Judge  Stephens  voted 

Mr.  Furman  had  frequently  been  called  to  fill  therein  against  the  ordinance  of  secession,  bui 

offices  of  honor  and  trust.    In  1824  he  was  subsequently  proposed  a  preamble  and  re&olu- 

elected  a  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  tion  declaring  that  the  lack  of  unanimity  in 

Legislature,  and  was  also  a  member  of  all  the  the  convention  was  in  regard  to  the  (proposed) 

city  Boards.    He  was  connected  with  the  South  remedy,  and  its  application  before  a  resort  to 

Carolina  Railroad  for  many  years  as  a  director,  other  means  of  redress,  and  not  as  to  alleged 

and  was  sent  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  grievances.    This  was  adopted,  and  he  signed 

conducting  an  important  and  delicate  trust  for  the  ordinance.    He  had  acted  all  along  with 

that  company ;  was  a  member  of  the  Secession  the  Union  party,  who  were  styled  *'  Co^pera- 

Convention  in  1860,  and  of  the  National  Dem*  tioni^ts,"  in  contradistinction  to  secessionisu, 

ocratic  Convention  which  nominated  Seymour  and  wrote  in  November,  1860,  an  important 

and  Blair  for  the  presidency  in  1868.    Mr.  public  letter,  explainmg  and  defending    his 

Furman  was  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  views.    During  the  war,  he  was  a  member 

Masonic  fraternity.  of  the  Georgia  Legislature,  and  introduced 

July  4. — Phelps,  Zevas  Montaqvb,  A.  M.,  therein  the  peace  resolutions  of  1864,  and  also 

formerly  associate  principal  ofthe  Mount  Pleas-  vigorously  denounced  the  suspension  of  the 

ant  Military  Academy,  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. ;  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  eorpvs  by  the 

died  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  aged  61  years.    He  Confederate  Congress.    After  the  war.  Judge 

was  educated  at  Williams  College,  graduating  Stephens  continued  to  take  an  active  intere^ 

thence  in  1839,  and  devoted  his  whole  life  to  in  politics,  and,  about  a  month  before  the  Bal- 

the  profession  of  teaching,  in  which  he  had  timore  Convention,  spoke  at  a  public  meeting 

achieved  a  good  degree  of  success.  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a  straight  Demo- 

July  10. — ^McChksnet,  Rev.  Wiluam  E.,  a  cratic  presidential  ticket. 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  missionary  at  July  16. — Deztbb,  Geobgb,  a  well>known 
Canton,  China;  was  killed  by  pirates  at  a  litUe  news-dealer  of  New  York;  died  at  Geneva, 
village  called  Eam-Eai,  aged  28  years.  He  Switzerland,  in  the  68d  year  of  his  age.  He 
had  been  connected  with  the  mission  at  Can-  was  born  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1809^ learned 
ton  but  two  years  and  a  half,  and  had  made  the  printing  business  in  Boston,  and  about  the 
comtnendable  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  year  1643  removed  to  New  York  City,  where 
the  language.  Anxious  to  commence  preach-  he  continued  to  work  at  his  trade.  He  and 
ing,  he,  in  company  with  a  fellow-missionary*  his  early  partner,  Mr.  Tuttle,  were  the  first 
took  a  short  trip  into  the  country  for  that  pur-  to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  newspaper  broker- 
pose,  and  had  proceeded  about  fifteen  miles,  age  business,  which  they  established  in  Ann 
preaching  by  the  way,  when  they  anchored  Street,  about  twenty  years  ago.  After  years 
their  boat  for  the  night,  near  the  above-men-  of  success  and  several  changes,  the  *^  Ameri- 
tioncd  village.  A  cargo-boat  being  attacked  can  News  Company''  was  originated,  on- 
near  them  by  pirates,  they  found  Uiemselves  bracing  the  business  of  several    competing 
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istablishments    whioh   had   sprang  np,    Mr.  and  entered  the  navy,  Kay  13,  1861.     The 

Jexter  and  his  brother  Henry  being  large  pro-  department  records  show  that  he  served  on 

)rietors  of  the  stock.    At  the  time  of  his  death  the  following  vessels  daring  the  war :  Paul 

^r.  Dexter  was  travelling  in  Europe,  in  the  Jones,  Wabash,  Keokuk,  Nahant,  and  Brook- 

lope  of  regaining  his  enfeebled  health.  lyni   He  participated  in  the  attacks  on  Roanoke 

July  16. — FLA.KE,  Ferdinand,  a  Texas  jour-  Island  and  Fort  Fisher,  and  was  on  the  Keokuk, 

lalist,  editor  and  proprietor  of  ^^ib'«^tiZ2«^t»,  at  the  time  she  was  destroyed  in  battle  off 

>f  Galveston  ;  died  at  New  London,  Oonn.  Oharleston.    For  three  years  immediately  after 

[le  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and,  emigrating  the  war,  he  was  on  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy 

:o  this  country,  went  to  Galveston,  where  he  as  instructor  in  the  department  of  Steam  En- 

3ontinued  to  reside,  until,  upon  the  failure  of  gineering,  after  which  he  made  a  cruise  as 

[lis  health,  he  started  for  his  home  in  Germany,  acting  chief-engineer  of  the  flag-ships  Pensa- 

t)ut,  his  disease  progressing  rapidly,  he  died  cola  and  Saranao  in  the  Pacific.    At  the  end 

ipon  the  way.    Mr.  Flake  was  a  man  of  un-  of  this  cruise,  in  July,  1871,  he  was  again  or- 

Ulnching  courage,  and  as  editor  and  proprietor  dered  to  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy,  where 

3f  the  Bulletin  was  conspicuous  prior  to  and  he  was  attached  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as 

luring  the  late  war,  from  his  determined  op-  assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics.    Mr.  West 

position  to  secession.    Since  the  war,  he  has  was  spending  a  few  days  of  his  summer  leave 

been  identiiied  with  the  Republican  party,  and  at  Cape  May,  and  while  batiiing  off  the  beach 

was  an  advocate  of  its  principles.  near  Oongress  Hall,  in  a  sea  dmost  calm,  he 

July  16.— Stewart,  Andrew,  formerly  mem-  was  suddenly  swept  off  by  the  strong  under- 

[>er  of  Oongress  from  Pennsylvania;  died  at  tow  of  the  ebb-tide  and  drowned  before  assist- 

[Iniontown,  Pa.,  aged  80  years.    He  was  born  ance  could  reach  him. 

in  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  in  June,  1792,  studied  July  28. — ^Mott,  Samcel  B.,  an  old  inhab- 
Law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815,  soon  itant  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  died  in  that  city, 
after  which  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legis-  aged  116  years.  His  father  lived  to  be  one 
lata  re,  and  served  three  years.  He  was  ap-  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 
pointed,  by  President  Monroe,  District  Attor-  July  24. — Pottb,  John,  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
ney  for  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  was  a  War  Department  for  thirteen  years,  and  con- 
Representative  in  Congress  from  1821  to  1829,  nected  with  it  for  twenty-six  years;  died  in 
from  1831  to  1835,  and  from  1843  to  1847.  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  a  native  of  Cen- 
Both  in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  he  was  a  warm  tral  Pennsylvania.  His  long  official  life,  con- 
advocate  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  American  ducted  with  fJEuthfulness  and  honor,  gave  evi- 
protective  systera.^^  The  latter  portion  of  his  dence  of  the  highest  integrity,  and  most  thor- 
llfe  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  (to  him)  con-  ough  devotion  to  duty.  He  disbursed  millions 
genial  pursuit  of  agriculture,  though  paying  without  an  error,  and  thousands  of  those  who 
some  attention  to  the  business  of  manufacturing,  were  brought  into  contact  with  him  officially 

July  17. — BooooK,  Rev.  John  Holmes,  D.  D.,  bear  witness  to  the  promptness  of  his  action, 
an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman,  of  Lex-  and  his  uniform  courtesy.  During  the  late 
ini^ton,  Ya. ;  died  there,  aged  60  years,  war,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  he  per- 
Ile  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  graduated  from  formed  delicate  and  impoi*tant  services,  in  re- 
Am  herst  College  in  1835,  pursued  his  theologi-  gard  to  whioh  the  late  Secretary  Stanton  spoke 
cal  studies  in  the  Hampden  Sydney  Theological  of  him  to  the  present  Secretary  of  War  as  ^'  a 
Seminary,  and  settled  soon  after  his  ordination  perfectly  incorruptible  man." 
at  Lexington,  where  he  early  achieved  distinc-  July  26.--^TANiiBT,  Edwabd,  a  lawyer  and 
tion  for  his  intellectual  ability  and  eloquence,  statesman  of  North  Carolina;  died  in  San  Fran* 
He  received  the  Mastered  degree  from  Hamp-  cisco,  Cal.  He  was  a  son  of  Hon.  John  Stan- 
den  Sydney  College  in  1847,  and  that  of  D,  D.  ley,  M.  C,  and  was  bom  in  Newbem,  N.  0. ; 
from  Washington  (now  Washington  and  Lee)  received  a  part  of  his  education  at  the  Mill- 
College,  Lexington,  Ya.  tary  Academy  at  Middletown,  Conn. ;  studied 

July  19. — ^THiLTOHBB,  SA.MITEL,  formerly  mcm-  law ;  represented  Beaufort  in  the  State  Legis- 

ber  of  Congress,  from  Massachusetts ;  died  in  lature  three  years,  during  one  of  which  he  was 

Bangor,  Me.,  aged  96  years.    He  was  born  in  Speaker,  and  in  1847  was  Attorney-General  of 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1776,  graduated  at  Har-  the  State.    He  was  a  member  of  Congress  in 

vard  University  in  1793,  adopted  the  profes-  the  Whig  interest  in  1888-'42,  and  1849-'53, 

slon  of  hiw,  and  was  a  Representative  in  Con-  serving  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

gress  from  1802  to  1805.    He  also  served  eleven  and  as  a  leader  of  his  party  in  debate;  voted 

years  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  for  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  but  was 

was  Sheriff  of  Lincoln  County  from  1814  to  not  thought  in  the  South  to  be  sufficiently  de- 

1821.    In  1866  he  was  a  resident  of  Bangor,  voted  to  the  defence  and  preservation  of  slave- 

and  was  the  oldest  Mason  in  the  United  States,  ry.    In  1858  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  where 

July  19. — West,  W.  H.  G.,  First- Assistant  he  practised  law,  but  in  1862  was  recalled 
Engineer,  U.  S.  N. ;  was  drowned  at  Cape  May.  thence  by  President  Lincoln  to  assume  the 
He  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  England,  but  came  position  of  Military  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
to  this  country  with  his  parents  when  a  mere  lina,  which  he  held  for  some  months,  and,  re- 
child.    He  educated  himself  as  an  engineer,  signing,  returned  to  California. 
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July  27. — HiBBARD,  Harry,  formerly  mem-  cated  at  the  Military  Academy,  West  Point 
ber  of  Congress  from  J^&w  Hampshire ;  died  at  and  entered  the  army  in  1856.  He  Berred  in 
Somerville,  N.  H.,  aged  about  57  years.  He  Florida  against  the  Seminole  Indians ;  was  on 
was  bom  in  Yeimont,  and  was  graduated  at  frontier  doty  duinng  the  Utah  Expedition ; 
Dartmouth  College  in  1885.  After  being  sno-  served  during  the  civil  war,  and  for  meritori- 
oessivelyAssistant  Clerk  and  Clerk  of  the  House  ous  services  was  rapidly  promoted.  He  was 
in  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  First  Missouri  Cavalrr 
elected  a  member  of  the  House,  and  was  Speak-  Volunteers  in  1862;  brevet  lieutenant-colonel 
er  in  1844  and  1845.  He  was  a  member  of  the  in  1868 ;  resigned  the  volunteer  commission  in 
State  Senate  from  1846  to  1849,  officiating  two  1864,  and  in  1866  was  transferred  to  the  Thirty- 
years  as  President.  In  1849  Mr.  Hibbard,  who  third  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  having  previonslj  been 
was  a  Democrat,  was  elected  from  the  Fourth  Acting  Inspector-General  of  the  Department 
Congressional  District  of  New  Hampshire  a  of  the  Mississippi.  Subsequently  he  was  tran$- 
Bepresentative  in  Congress  by  a  large  minority  ferred  to  the  Eighth  Infantry, 
over  his  Whig  opponent,  and  served,  in  all,  Aug.  8. — ^Lelakd,  Simeon,  an  eminent  hotel- 
three  terms.  proprietor ;  died  in  New  RocheUe,  aged  55 

July  29. — Harding,  Bev.  Fbakois  A.,  a  cler-  years.    He  was  the  eldest  and  the  founder  of 

gyman  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  before  the  division  the  firm  of  Leland  Brothers,  who  Lave  been 

in  1844,  and  since,  of  the  MetJiodist  Church  connected  with  the  management  of  many  ho- 

South ;  died  in  Baltimore,  aged  59  years.    Mr.  tels  in  this  country.    Simeon  Leland,  however, 

Harding  was  a  slaveholder  and  a  delegate  to  confinedhisattention  more  particularly  to  New 

the  General  Conference  of  1844,  and  it  was  the  York  City,  and  in  1845  purchased,  in  connection 

objections  to  his  reception,  as  a  slaveholder,  with  Preston  Hodges,  the  Clinton  Honae,  on 

contrary  to  the  **  Discipline ''  prepared    by  Beekman  Street,  near  Printing-Honae  Sgnare, 

Wesley,  which  was  the  moving  cause,  quite  as  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Park  Bank. 

much  as  the  objections  to  Bishop  Andrew,  Mr.  Leland  continued  in  tne  management  of  the 

which  led  to  the  division  of  the  Methodist  Clinton  House  till  1862.    In  1851  be  obtained 

Episcopal  Church  in  that  year.  from  A.  T.  Stewart  a  twenty  years'  lease  of  the 

July  — . — Gbeene,  Bev.  John  Singleton  Metropolitan  Hotel,  which  he  opened  in  part- 
CoPLET,  died  at  Longwood,  near  Boston,  Mass.,  nership  with  his  brothers  in  September,  1852, 
aged  61  years.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  continuing  in  charge  till  March,  1871.  Since 
Gardiner  Greene,  formerly  a  prominent  and  that  time  he  had  been  living  in  retirement  with 
wealthy  merchant  in  New  York ;  a  grandson  his  family,  at  his  residence  in  New  RocheUe. 
of  the  celebrated  portrait-painter,  after  whom  Aug.  5. — Cbans,  Captain  Geosob  H.,  T wen- 
he  was  named,  and  a  nephew  of  the  late  Lord  ty-second  Infantry,  IT.  S.  A. ;  died  at  Ponca 
Chancellor  Lyndhurst.  Agency,  Dakota  Territory, 

July — . — Bamsat,  Sterkett,  the  oldest  pay-  Aug.  6. — Clabe,  Jabon,  an  eminent  citizen 

master  in  the  United  States  Navy,  died  at  Get-  of  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. ;  died  in   Plesis, 

tysburg,  Pa.,  aged  82  years.    He  was  born  in  aged  71  years.    He  was  bom  in  Greenfield, 

Pennsylvania,  and  appointed  to  his  first  com-  Saratoga  County,  in  1801,  and  earlj  removed 

mission  from  that  State.    He  entered  the  ser-  to  Jefferson  County,  then  known  as  the  Black 

vice  of  the  Union  on  the  18th  of  November,  Biver  country,  being  comparatively  new  and 

in  the  year  1830,  and  was  last  at  sea  in  May,  unsettled.    Taking  charge  of  the  survey  and 

1853.    His  total  registered  soa-service  was  thir-  sale  of  land  as  agent  for  several  landed  proprie- 

teen  years,  and  his  employment  on  shore  or  tors,  he  at  once  became  largely  identified  with 

other  duty  eleven  years  and  six  months.    He  the  business  interests  of  the  community  in 

was  rated  as  unemployed  during  sixteen  years  which  he  had  selected  his  home,  retaining  a 

and  eleven  months,  and  credited  with  a  total  local  influence  rarely  eigoyed,  as  shown  by 

service  to  the  country  of  forty-one  years  and  the  various  positions  of  public  trust  to  which 

one  month.  he  was  almost  uninterruptedly  chosen  in  the 

July  — . — ToLLEFsoN,  Laks,  a  man  of  giant  magistracy  of  the  town,  and  which  continued 

stature,  died  in  Chicago,  HI.,  aged  88  years.  He  till  his  death.    He  was  also,  although  not  in 

was  a  native  of  Norway,  and  measured  seven  the  legal  profession,  at  times  honored  with  a 

feet  nine  inches  in  height,  weighing  three  hun-  position  on  the  bench  of  the  county.     At  dif- 

dred  and  seventy-five  pounds.     He  was  ire-  ferent  periods  his  prominence  in  public  ectima- 

quently  importuned  to  exhibit  himself  pub-  tion  had  given  him  (unsought)  tne  candidacy 

licly,  but  his  constitutional  modesty  induced  for  the  State  and  national  Legislatures,  and 

him  to  decline  all  offers,  and  seek  a  less  munifi-  once  also  he  received  the  suffrages  of  his  party 

cent  livelihood  by  selling  beer.  throughout  the  State  for  Cand  Commissioner, 

July  — . — Vanderhobst,  — ,  Bishop  of  the  but  to  these  ofllces  he  failed  of  election,  as  the 

colored  Methodist  Church ;  died  in  Charleston,  party  wa^  in  the  minority. 

S.  C,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  Aug.  7.— Grey,  Captain  Thomas,  U.  S.  A. 

Aug.  1. — Bitter,  Captain  and  Brevet  Lieu-  (retired);  died  at  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

tenant-Colonel  John  F.,  Eighth  Begimcnt  In-  Aug.  9.— Eckfeldt,  Jacob  B.,  Chief  Assajer 

fantry,  U.  S.  A.;  died  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  aged  of  the  United  States  Mint  for  many  years;  died 

86  years.    He  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  edu-  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  aged  TO  years.  His  father. 
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&.dam  Eokfeldt,  long  filled  one  of  its  most  re-  Gitj,  aged  50  years.    He  was  bom  in  Phila- 

sponsible  offices— that  of  chief  coiner,  to  which  delphia,  in  1822,  finished  his  musical  education 

ae  was  appointed  by  General  Washington  in  at  the  Paris  Oonservatoire,  and  soon  afterward 

LT94.    His  own  edncation,  if  not  having  a  di-  was  engaged  as  prima  hoMO  in  the  Italian 

:ect  reference  to  the  station  he  was  to  occupy,  Opera  at  Antwerp.    Subsequently  he  was  as- 

certainly  enabled  him  to  make  a  remarkable  sociated  with  an  English  opera  company  in 

proficiency  in  those  branches  of  science  which  London,  where  he  played  for  many  years  with 

inost  emiuently  fitted  him  for  it.    This,  added  great  success,  excelling  in  such  character  parts 

.0  bis  integrity  of  character,  seoufed  for  him  as  Deyilshoof  in  "  The  Bohemian  Girl,"  and 

IS  rapid  an  advance  to  the  head  of  the  depart-  making  a  reputation  by  his  Bertram  in  "So- 

ment  as  the  occurrence  of  vacancies  would  al-  bert,"  and  Peter  the  Great  in  ^^  L^^toile  du 

low.    A  few»  years  later,  when  great  quantities  Iford"    He  came  to  the  United  States  with 

>f  English  sovereigns  came  to  the  United  States  his  wife  in  18^9,  and  gave  a  series  of  popular 

^nt  to  be  recoined,  he  reported  them  below  entertainments,  which  he  styled  parlor  ope- 

^he  staudard  claimed.    This  was  confidently  ras,  but  in  1861  returned  to  England.    In  1869 

lenied  at  the  London  Mint,  which  had  always  he  was  engaged  by  the  Richings  English  Opera 

3rided  itself  on  the  accuracy  of  its  assays.  Oompany,  and  sang  with  them  for  two  seasons 

they  said,  *^It  is  impossible;  the  London  Mint  in  New  York  and  other  cities.    Mr.  Drayton 

nakes  no  mistakes."    Mr.  Eckfddt  still  insist-  was  not  only  a  good  musician,  but  an  actor 

)d  that  he  was  right,  and  when,  not  loog  after,  of  ability  and  earnestness,  and  the  author  of 

.here  was  a  change  of  directorship  in  London,  several  plays  and  operas. 
I  closer  investigation  followed,  and  the  case       Aug.  11. — Tract,  Rev.  Thomas,  a  Unitarian 

Bras  found  as  stated  by  him.    The  excitement  clergyman ;  died  in  Kewburyport,  Mass.,  aged 

n  monetary  circles  that  followed,  gave  rise  to  91  years.    He  was  bom  at  Haverhill,  Mass., 

I  parliamentary  law  ordering  the  elosest  pos-  March  26, 1781 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College 

iible  examination  of  the  weight  and  fineness  in  1806,  and  was  settled  at  Biddeford,  Me., 

>f  all  the  coins  in  the  world.    The  result  was.  preaching  there  and  at  Saco  for  about  eight 

;hat  the  coins  of  the  United  States  were  found  years.    In  1828  he  returned  to  Newburyport, 

;o  be  more  uniform  than  those  of  any  other  and  had  resided  in  the  same  house  up  to  the 

country,  and  from  that  time  onward  Mr.  Eck-  time  of  his  death.    He  was  a  man  of  fine 

-eldt^s  reputation  as  an  assayer  has  been  world-  scholarly  attainments. 

nride.    The  result,  as  regarded  his  continuance       Aug.  12. — ^Rat,  Mabti^t  M.,  a  Democratic 

n  the  important  trust,  involviug  the  purity  politician  and  political  leader  in  Indiana;  died  in 

)f  all  our  metallic  currency,  was  what  it  should  Shelbyville,  Ind^,  aged  about  52  years.    He  was 

lave  been.    Advanced  to  it  under  the  Admin- .  bom  in  Butler  County,  Ohio,  studied  law  for  a 

stration  of  President  Jackson,  he  held  it  un-  time  in  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  University, 

listurbed  through  all  the  changes  of  party,  and  also  with  his  uncle,  Governor  Ray,  of  In- 

ind  left  it  only  as  he  left  the  world.  dianapolis,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of 

Aug,  9. — ^Mato,  Josbph,  a  prominent  citi-  his  profession  in  "Shelbyville.  In  1861  he  had 
leiky  lawyer,  and  for  many  years  Mayor  of  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  State,  and  at  first 
Richmond,  Ya. ;  died  there,  aged  77  years.  He  favored  a  compromise  between  the  North  and 
^as  born  at  Fine  Creek  Mills,  Powhatan  South;  but  when  the  war  began,  and  it  be- 
Jonnty,  Ya.;  in  1795,  studied  law  in  Rich-  came  perfectly  clear  that  the  questions  must 
nond  with  Abel  P.  Upshur,  and,  after  his  be  fought  out,  he,  like  Mr.  Douglas,  took  bold 
admission  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  ground  for  the  Government  against  the  seced- 
brmed  a  copartnership  with  him.  He  was  ers,  and  made  some  of  the  ablest  speeches  of 
ittomey  to  the  Commonwealth  in  the  Hust-  his  life  in  support  of  the  war.  He  was  a  true 
ngs  Court  of  Richmond  for  twenty-nine  years;  and  devoted  patriot,  and  regretted  with  all  his 
Tos  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  heart  whatever  tended  to  the  ii^ury  of  the 
ilayor  of  Richmond  for  fifteen  years,  from  the  cause  of  the  country.  Mr.  Ray  was  an  able 
1 1th  day  of  April,  1853,  tUl  removed  by  the  lawyer,  and  a  speaker  of  decided  eloquence, 
federal  authorities;  author  of  "Mayo's  Guide  Aug.  14. — Bbouohton,  Rev.  Peteb,  a  Pres- 
io  Magistrates,"  and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  bytenan  clergyman,  and  for  many  years  sec- 
leath,  Commonwealth's  Attorney  for  New  retary  of  the  Western  and  American  Sea- 
lent  County.  As  a  lawyer  he  ranked  high,  men's  Friend  Societies;  died  in  Titusville,  Pa., 
le  had  a  vast  store  of  practical  information,  aged  69  years.  In  1884  he  engaged  himself  as 
lis  mind  being  of  an  elevated  judicial  order,  lay  missionary  of  the  New  York  City  Tract 
md  he  would  have  worthily  filled  any  bench  Society,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Theo- 
n  the  State.  His  '^  Mayo's  Guide  "  has  been  logical  Seminary  connected  with  Western  Re- 
;he  Tode  meeum  of  the  lawyers  and  magistrates  serve  College,  Ohio.  Having  preached  eleven 
)f  Yirginia  for  twenty  years,  and  is  still  held  years  in  Niles  and  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  he  en- 
Q  high  repute,  though  the  condition  of  things  tered  the  service  of  the  Western  Seamen's 
inder  which  it  was  written  has  so  greatly  Friend  Society,  in  which  he  continued  fourteen 
changed.  years  as  chaplain,  agent,  and  secretary.    He 

Aug.  11. — ^Dbatton,  Henbi,  a  celebrated  op-  was  then  called  to  the  American  Seaman's 

jra-slnger,  actor,  and  author;  died  in  New  York  Friend  Society  of  New  York,  as  travelling 
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agent ;  acting  part  of  the  time  also  as  chaplain  his  professorship,  and  in  1867  published  a  work 

and  Southern  secretary.    During  the  war  he  on  **  Inspiration,^'  in  which  he  took  simikr 

was  of  great  service  as  naval  chaplain  at  New  views  with  Bishop  Oolenso,  going  beyond  Lra 

Orleans,  wliere  he  took  upon  himself  double  in  some  particulars,  repudiating  both  the  k- 

duty,  by  acting  also  for  the  Christian  Commis-  spiration  and  authenticity  of  much  of  the  Old 

Bion.    He  remained  with  the  American  Sea-  Testament  and  part  of  the  New.     He  remoTcd 

man's  Friend  Society  until  laid  aside  by  ill-  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1867,  where  he  ttl* 

health  in  the  spring  of  1871.  soon  after  attacked  with  softening  of  the  braic, 

Aug.  15. — Rust,  Colonel  Richabd,  an  early  and  died  after  a  protracted  illness. 
California  journalist ;  died  at  Mokolnmne.    He       Aug,  26. — Lelakd,  Z.  A.,  an  eminent  law- 
was  a  native  of  Vermont.  yer  and  jurist  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  dK^l 

Aug.  18. — ^Davenport,  Captain  Henry  K.,  at  Strachan  Place,  Saratoga,  aged  76  year?. 

U.  S.  Navy ;  died  at  Frangensbad,  Bohemia.  He  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  received  i 

He  was  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  was  appointed  liberal  education,  which  was  completed  at  Mid- 

from  that  State,  entered  tiie  service  February  dlebury  College,  under  the  auspices  of  Got- 

19, 1838,  and  remained  in  it  nearly  twenty-nine  emor  Leland,  who  was  then  one  of  the  officers 

years,  leaving  a  record  of  rare  faithfulness  and  of  that  institution.    He  was  admitted  to  the 

devotion  to  duty.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  bar  of  New  York  in  1820,  and  in  a  profe^sioctl 

was  captain  of  the  Congress,  on  the  European  career   of  over  thirty  years  held  a  diftin- 

station.  guished  position,  in  a  range  of  practice  irlmh 

Aug,  18. — Spier,   Thomas  J.,  member  of  brought  him  in  frequent  contact  with  B.  I 'am 

Congress  from  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis-  Noxon,  John  C.  Spencer,  John  A.  Collier.  Dcd- 

trict  of  Georgia ;  died  in  Barnesville,  Ga.  ley  Marvin,  and  others  of  like  distinction  £« 

Aug.  19. — ^Anderson,  Rev.  H.  T.,  a  clergy-  jurists  and  advocates.    He  was  a  strong  ecd 

man  of  the  "Disciples,"  or  Campbellites,  an  vigorous  thinker,  a  thoroughly-trained  lawyer, 

eminent  scholar  and  author;  died  in  Washing-  and  an  able  and  effective  debater.     ThocpbLt 

ton,  D.  C,  aged  61  years.    He  w^as  the  author  was  an  ardent  politician,  he  had  no  taste  fur 

of  an  interlinear  translation  of  the  New  Tes-  public  office.     In  1838  he  yielded  to  the  visb 

tament,  and,  during  the  last  five  years,  had  of  the  bar  and  the  personal  request  of  Got- 

been  engaged  in  revising  his  work,  taking  for  emor  Marcy,  in  accepting  the  place  of  presd- 

his  basis  the  Tischendorf  text,  which  he  had  ing  judge  of  the  Steuben  County  courts;  acd 

almost  concluded.  it  waKhis  singular  good  fortune  to  have  aWi 

X  -4t/(7.  19. — Jones,  Rev.  Evan,  a  Baptist  cler-  every  judgment  he  rendered,  from  whicli  an 

gyman,  for  fifty  years  missionary  to  the  Cher-  appeal  was  taken,  during  a  term  of  five  yearf. 

okees;   died  at  Tahlequah,  Indian  Territory,  unanimously  affirmed  by  the  appell at etribuoals. 

aged  83  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Wales,  bom  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1S45 

in  May,  1789,  engaged  in  mercantile  business  and  1843,  but  from  that  time  declined  all  ofE- 

in  London  for  a  few  years,  but  removed  to  cial  positions,  and  after  an  honored  and  sm- 

America  in  early  manhood.  Hdving  received  an  cessful  professional  career  in  the  city  of  Ab- 

appointment  as  missionary  to  the  Cherokees,  burn,  to  which  he  had  removed  from  Bath  is 

he  gave  his  whole  soul  to  the  work,  and  his  1843,  retired  from  active  life  and  spent  hi 

labors  were  not  only  largely  instrumental  in  later  years  at  his  home  on  the  Hudson. 

the  preservation  of  peace  among  that  tribe,        Aug,  26. — Matthews,   Mrs.   ,  mother 

but  were  blest  to  the  conversion  of  several  of  Schuyler  Colfax,    Vice-President  of  th^ 

thousand  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  United  States;  died  at  South  Bend,  Ind.   ^(^ 

forest.  was  a  lady  of  gentle,  dignified,  and  rcfineii 

Aug.  23, — CuKTis,  Rev.  Thomas  F.,  D.  D.,  a  manners,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  « 
clergyman,  professor,  and  author ;  died  in  Cam-  very  wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances, 
bridge,  Mass.,  aged  56  years.  He  was  bom  in  Her  first  husband,  Schuyler  Colfax,  father  of 
England  in  1816,  and  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  the  Vice-President,  w^as  an  oflScer  of  the  Me- 
Curtis,  who  was  the  publisher  of  the  "  Ency-  chanics'  Bank  in  New  York  City,  where  he  livt<i 
clopojdia  Metropolitana."  The  elder  Curtis  and  died,  his  only  son  being  born  four  nicnth? 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1829,  and  after  his  death.  Mrs.  Colfax  several  years  afttr- 
became  a  Baptist  clergyman  and  author  of  some  ward  married  Mr.  Matthews,  and  removetlto 
repute  in  South  Carolina.  The  son  (Rev.  T.  F.  the  village  of  New  Carlisle,  in  Northern  Iniii- 
Curtis)  was  educated  in  one  of  the  Southern  ana.  During  the  minority  of  Yice-PresidoDt 
colleges,  and  studied  theology  there.  He  was  Colfax  the  family  lived  together,  and,  when  Mr. 
subsequently  settled  for  several  years  in  the  min-  Colfax  became  Speaker  of  the  House  of  E^T 
istry  near  Boston,  and  was  called  thence  to  a  resentativcs,  Mrs.  Matthews  and  dao^itera^ 
professorship  in  Lewisburg  University,  Pa.,  companied  him  to  Washington,  his  wife  l«ir? 
where  he  served  for  ten  or  twelve  years  as  Pro-  then  a  confirmed  invalid.  Mrs.  Matthews  va? 
fossor  of  Theology  in  the  Theological  Depart-  a  woman  of  more  than  usual  intelligence,  « 
ment.  He  had  published  two  works  of  general  fond  but  firm  mother,  and  had  the  entire  c«^n- 
acceptance  in  the  denomination,  "  Commun-  fidence,  esteem,  and  filial  devotion  of  her  elis- 
ion," and  "  Progress  of  Baptist  Principles  in  tinguished  son  during  all  the  trying  years  of 
the  last  Hundred  Years."    In  1866  he  resigned  his  early  life  and  his  later  manhood. 
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All/;.  26. — Phelps,  Noah  A.,  a  prominent  fonnders  of  several  of  our  national  benevolent 

political  leader  in  Connecticut ;  died  in  Sims-  societies.    In  1881  he  was  the  first  President 

bury,  aged  84  years.    He  was  bom  in  Sims-  of  the  New  York  Young  Men's  Society,  which 

burv,  October  16, 1788,  graduated  at  Yale  Col-  was  the  precursor  of  the  Young  Men's  Oliris- 

loge  in  1808 ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  tian  Associations. 

to  the  bar  about  1811.    He  served  in  the  Demo-  Atiff,  — . — Brown,  Rev.  Thomas  B.,  a  vener- 

cratio  interest  in  the  State  Legislature  and  able  Baptist  clergyman  of  Ray  County,  Ind., 

Sonate ;  was  Sheriff  of  Hartford  County,  from  for  more  than  fifty  years  in  the  ministry ;  died 

1820  to  1828 ;  Collector  of  Customs  at  Middle-  in  that  county,  aged  85  years.    He  had  been  a 

town  from  1829  to  1841,  under  the  Adminis-  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812. 

trations  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren ;  and  Sec-  Aug.  — . — Oeaig,  John,  a  wealthy  and  be- 

retary  of  State  of  Connecticut  in  1843  and  nevolent  citizen  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who,  be- 

1844.    About  the  year  1845  he  compiled  and  sides  liberal  gifts  during  his  life,  bequeathed 

published,  at  great  labor  and  expense,  a  '^  His-  $105,000  to  various  educational  institutions  of 

tory  of  Simsbury,  Gran  by,  and  Canton,  from  the  Universalist  denomination;  diedinRoch- 

1642  to  1815,"  a  work  replete  with  facts  and  ester, 

incidents  worthy  of  preservation.  Aug,  — , — Groves,  John,  a  centenarian  of 

Aug,  27.— Stewart,  Rmd  T.,  second-lieu-  Portland,  Me.;  died  there,  aged  113  years.  He 

tenant  Fifth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. ;  was  killed  by  was  a  native  of  Martinique,  W.  I.,  came  to 

the  Apache  Indians,  aged  22  years.    Ho  grad-  Maine  while  a  boy,  before  the  Revolutionary 

uated  the  first  in  his  class  of  seventeen  in  the  War,  and  was  converted  to  Christianity  when 

High  School  of  Philadelphia,  in  June,  1867.  ninety-eight  years  of  age. 

Soon  after,  he  entered  the  Military  Academy  Aug,  — .—Jones,  Rev.  John*  Tboumsbh,  a 

at  West  Point,  from  the  Erie  District,  Pa.,  and  Baptbt  clergyman,  a  converted  Ottawa  Indian, 

graduated  No.  8  in  a  class  of  forty-three  in  June,  educated  at  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theo- 

1871,  and  was  assigned  to  Company  F,  Fifth  logical  Institution  (now  Madison  University); 

Cavalry.    He  joined  his  regiment  on  the  march  died  in  Kansas,  aged  59  years.    He  left  his  en- 

to  Arizona,  November  30, 1871.    He  was  trans-  tire  property,  amounting  to  $60,000,  to  aid  in 

ferred  to  Company  M,  and  at  last  reports  was  fonndiug  a  theological  department  in  Ottawa 

at  Camp  Crittenden,  some  sixty  miles  from  the  University,  Kan. 

post  of  Tucson,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  cap-  Aug,  — . — Whitney,  Asa,  an  enterprising 

tain  and  first-lieutenant  had  charge  of  the  and  energetic  merchant,  for  many  years  resi- 

company.    His  last  letters  from  this  extreme  dent  in  New  York,  whose  attention  was  early 

outpost  of  our  Army  spoke  of  our  scarcity  of  called  to  the  necessity  and  feasibility  of  a 

troops,  and  of  the  proximity  of  the  savages  Pacific  Railroad,  and  who  by  public  addresses, 

of  that  region.    Lieutenant  Stewart  was  a  and  earnest  appeals  and  petitions  to  Congress, 

young  man  of  remarkable  talent,  and  a  future  succeeded  in  procuring  the  appropriations  for 

apparently  full  of  promise  and  hope.  the  first  explorations  and  surveys,  which  made 

Aug,  27. — Williams,  Colonel  Madison  Jack-  its  necessity  apparent;   died  in  Washington, 

BON,  a  prominent  citizen  and  journalist  of  Ala-  D.  C,  aged  76  years. 

bama ;  died  at  Shelby  Springs.    He  was  born  Sept.  3. — Dk  Lbon,  David  Oakden,  M.  D.,  a 

in  Greenville,  Butler  County,  Ala.,  in  1885.  In  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Army;  died  at  Santa  F6, 

1854  he  removed  to  Selma,  where  he  was  first  New  Mexico,  aged  50  years.    He  was  bora 

employed  in  the  office  of  the  Selma  Reporter^  and  educated  in  South  Carolina ;  graduated  at 

a  newspaper  owned  and  edited  by  Colonel  the  Medical  School  in  Philadelphia,  and  entered 

N.  G.  Shelley,  but  of  which  in  a  short  time  he  the  U.  S.  Army  as  assistant  surgeon.    After 

became  part  owner,  and  after  Colonel  Shelley^s  passing  through  the  Seminole  War,  he  was  sta- 

ileath  sole  proprietor.   After  the  war  he  estab-  tioned  for  several  years  on  outposts  of  the 

lished  the  Selma  Daily  Times,  which  he  edited  Western  frontier.    At  the  breaking  out  of  the 

lad  conducted  with  marked  ability  until  the  Mexican  War  he  went  with  General  Taylor  to 

y^ear  1870,  when  he  disposed  of  it  to  its  pres-  the  Rio  Grande,  was  present  at  most  of  the 

3  lit  management.     In  1866  he  was  elected  battles  which  led  the  victors  to  the  gates  of 

Mayor  of  the  city  of  Selma,  and  subsequently  Mexico,  and  entered  that  city  when  it  surren- 

3a  two  or  more  occasions  served  as  a  member  dered,  riding  at  General  Scott's  left  hand.  For 

3f  the  Council  of  that  city — a  position  of  these  services,  as  well  as  for  gallantry  in  action 

lionor  and  trust  that  he  held  at  the  time  of  (when  commanding   officers  were  killed    or 

lis  death.    In  February,  1871,  he  purchased  wounded  and  he  took  their  place),  Dr.  De  Leon 

:ho  Montgomery  Maily  which  paper  was  soon  twice  received  the  thanks  of  Congress,  but  was 

iftor  consolidated  with  the  Advertiser.  again  assigned  to  frontier  duty  in  Mexico,  on 

Aug,  81. — Phelps,  Geobob  D.,  an  eminent  the  ground  of  his  great  energy  and  hardihood, 

ncrchant  and  philanthropist  of  New  York  At  the  outbreak  of  our  civil  war  he  resigned 

L^lty;  died  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  aged  69  years,  his  commission,  and  was  placed  at  the  head 

[Ij>  was  a  brother  of  the  Hon.  Noah  A.  Phelps,  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Confederate 

whose  death  occurred  five  days  previous.  Tlie  army.    At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to 

•inbject  of  this  sketch  was  a  man  of  active  Mexico,  but  after  a  year's  residence  in  that 

Ohristlan  benevolence,  and  was  one  of  the  country  he  returned  to  New  Mexico,  where  he 
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had  been  stationed  for  manj  years,  and  owned  som  of  $150,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  m- 
property,  continuing  in  the  practice  of  his  pro-  yersity  to  bear  his  Dame,  also  land  whereon  to 
fession  until  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  erect  the  building,  and  an  eodowment  for  pro- 
literary  culture,  and  a  vigorous  writer.  fessorships.    He  further  gave  $12,000  acd  a 

Sept.  5. — Gabbioan,  Andrew,  a  prominent  lot  for  the  erection  of  a  church,  and  proridfi 

citizen  of  New  York ;  died  in  that  city.    He  for  a  free  school,  with  an  umuity  of  $^00  for  t 

was  of  Irish  origin,  had  been  a  Commissioner  teacher. 

of  Emigration  since  1847,  and  for  many  years  Sept,  12. — Skellet,  Stltesteb,  a  prinUr. 

president  of  that  board,  his  zealous  supervision  journalist,  and  accomplished    proof- render, 

and  sound  judgment  doing  much  toward  the  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  1.    His  life  had  been  ta 

perfection  of  that  organization.   TAe  Emigrant  eventful  one.    He  fought  under  Don  Carlos  b 

Code  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  adoption  Spain,  and,  on  the  defeat  of  his  cause,  departt^l 

of  which  was  largely  due  to  his  energy  and  for  France,  where  he  made  his  way  hundrcdif 

statesmanlike  foresight,  remains  the  best  monn-  of  miles  on  foot,  to  the  seaboard,  and  took 

ment  of  his  wisdom  and  benevolence.  passage  for  London.    Here  he  continued  Ui 

Sept,  6. — Adams,  Jonathan,  an  eminent  civil  occupation  for  a  time  as  printer,  but  sabie- 

engineer;  died  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  aged  74  quently  decided  to  emigrate  to  the  Tniud 

years.    He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  States.    Arriving  in  New  York^  he  oltfiined 

commenced  engineering  at  an  early  age,  de-  employment  on  Uie  Win'ld  and  Trilvnt^  on  the 

voting  himself  dosely  to  his  profession  through  former  in  the  capacity  of  proof-reader.    He 

life.    Before  the  advent  of  railroads  he  was  for  was  in  San  Francisco  at  the  time  tiie  Yigikon 

some  years  engaged  in  superintending  the  con-  Committee  cleared  the  city  of  the  thieves,  m 

struction  of  canals  in  Virginia  and  other  South-  took  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  law  asd  or- 

em  States.    He  entered  upon  railroad  engi-  der.    He  became  part  proprietor  of  the  Alii 

neering    immediately  upon  its   introduction  Cal\fomiany  and  as  a  journalist  obtained  n 

into  this  country,  and  applied  himself  espe-  enviable  reputation  in  the  Golden  Citj.  K\ 

cially  to  that  work  until  within  a  few  weeks  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  eidisted,  and  ss  % 

of  his  death.    To  enumerate  the  railroads  upon  private  soldier  fought  in  all  the  principal  ht- 

which  he  has  been  actively  employed,  or  con-  ties  for  the  Union,  receiving  a  coromiBsion  at 

ceming  the  construction  of  which  he  has  been  the  close  of  the  war,  and  then  returning  to  li? 

consulted,  would  be  to  name  many  of  the  most  own  profession.    He  was  known  as  one  of  tir 

important  lines  in  New  England  and  New  York,  best  readers  in  the  profession,  and  was  a  ccm- 

While  engineer  of  the  Northern  road  of  Mas-  plete  encyclopedia  in  general  infonnatios.  . 

sachusetts,  he  became  pleasantly  acquainted  SepWiZ. — ^DrsFEE, Bbadfobd M.  C,  a  toeil: 

with  New  Hampshire  people,  and  for  a  long  merchant  of  great  enterprise  and  philantk-opy. 

time  made  Lebanon  his  home,  so  far  as  his  died  in  Fall  Biver,  Mass.,  aged  29  years.  Ii 

Erofession  would  allow.    A  short  time  before  addition  to  local  gifts,  he  built  the  fine  donci' 

is  death  he  inspected  the  route  of  the  proposed  tory  at  Yale  College,  known  as  Durfee  Ball 

branch  railroad  ftom   Meredith  to  Conway.        Sept.  17. — ^Maboabet ,  a  woman  of  color, 

With  an  experience  of  over  half  a  century,  it  the  oldest  woman  in  Philadelphia ;  died  there. 

is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  at  the  advanced  age  of  115  yeai:s.    She  w&i 

most  accomplished  civil  engineers  in  the  cotih-  member  of  Shiloh  Baptist  Church, 

try.    Mr.  Adams  resided  for  a  short  time  in  Sept.  28. — ^Looan,  John  Wesley,  Bishop  o: 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  his  son,  then  a  mem-  the  Zion  M.  E.  Church,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a  tc£^ 

her  of  Harvard  College,  was  drowned  early  in  of  color ;  died  at  Saratoga,  aged  62  yean.  Be 

1871.     From  Cambridge  he  removed  to  Con-  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  at  tventj 

cord,  where  a  residence  for  him  was  in  process  years  of  age  was  still  a  slave.  His  master  order- 

of  construction  at  the  time  of  his  death.  ing  him  to  goto  church  one  day,  he  started  for 

S^t^  7. — Steono,  Julius  L,,  a  member  of  Canada  in  pursuit  of  one.  In  the  early  anti- 
Congress  from  the  First  District,  Connecticut ;  slavery  days  he  was  an  active  and  zealous 
died  in  Hartford  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  agent  with  Gerrit  Smith,  Lewis  Tappan,  Pot- 
aged  44  years.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  nam,  Wright,  and  others,  in  the  "  Undergrouii^ 
1869,  and  reelected  in  1871.  Bailroad."     He  had  resided  in  Syracuse  lo: 

SeptAO. — ^BBOWi<rE,Bev.  Samuel  J.,  a  wealthy  twenty-five  years,  and  was  a  man  highlj-re 

Presbyterian  clergyman,  formerly  a  minister  of  spected. 

the  United  Brethren ;  died  at  Harrison  Juno-  Sept.  28.— PATTEB803r,  Bev.  Jovab,  D.  P;*  * 

tion,  Ohio,  aged  86  years.    He  was  bom  inEng-  United  Presbyterian  clergyman ;  died  at  >'tw 

land,  March  19,  1788,  and  came  to  Cincinnati  Wilmington,  Pa.    He  was  president  of  We^i- 

in  1798  with  his  father,  Bev.  John  W.  Browne,  minster  College  in  that  place  for  about  se^en 

who  was  an  English  Independent  minister,  years  prior  to  1866. 

For  many  years,  Samuel  was  a  member  of  the  Sept.  25. — Grben,  Bev.  Datto  D.,  a  Trmj' 

United  Brethren,  but,  parting  with  them  on  terian  clergyman  and  missionary ;  diedatPom- 

the  question  of  secret  societies,  he  Joined  the  phan,  Kansas,  aged  44  years.    He  had  bees. 

Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  about  four  years  sinoe.  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  a  futhlul  laborer  as » 

He  accumulated  a  large  fortune  by  the  rise  of  missionary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missp 

real  estate  in  that  city,  and  bequeathed  the  at  Ningpo  and  Hang-Chow,  China.    Hano^ 
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band  it  necessary  to  visit  this  coantry  for  a  gledfor  some  years  with  the  difficulties  insepa- 

ihort  period,  he  spent  two  years  in  organizing  *rabIefrom  the  position  ofbead  of  an  unendowed 

md  developing  the  church  at  Doniphan,  and  was  Western  ooUege,  which  he  was  expected,  by 

uaking  preparations  to  return  to  his  work  in  sheer  force  of  will,  to  raise  to  an  equality  with 

Jhina,  when  he  was  seized  with  typhoid  fever  the  old  and  richly-endowed  colleges  of  the 

;vbich,  as  above  mentioned,  resulted  in  his  Eastern  States ;  but  the  strain  was  too  severe, 

leath.    He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  purity  and  with  impaired  health  and  a  feeling  of  dis- 

>f  character,  and  fervent  piety.  couragement  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the 

Sept,  26. — ^Ayrbs,  Dasibl,  an    active  and  task.    In  1866  he  resigned,  and  removed  to 

mergetic  business-man,  of  New  York  City.  Minneapolis,  where  he  built  up  a  flourishing 

ong  at  the  head  of  the  iron  -  trade ;  died  female  seminary. 

;here,  aged  82  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Oct.  1. — ^Aspeb,  Joel  F.,  member  of  Con- 

^ew  York,  and  his  business  experience  was  gress  from  Missouri;  died  at  Ohillicothe,  in 

commenced  in  the  celebrated  iron -house   of  that  State.    He  was  elected  from  the  Seventh 

31ackwell  &   McFarlane,  in    Ooenties    Slip.  District,  in  the  fall  of  1868,  by  a  migority  of 

starting  with  them  in  the  capacity  of  an  er-  over  7,000. 

-and-boy,  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  be-  Oct,   1. — Cboss,   George  D.,  a  prominent 

ore  passing  his  twentieth  year,  and  before  at-  citizen  and  jurist,  of  Rhode  Island;  died  in 

aining  his  thirtieth  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Westerly,  B.  I.,  aged  74  years.    He  was  born 

irm.    Blackwell  and  McFarlane  died,  leaving  in  that  town,  January  24,  1799,  and  was  in 

roung  Ayres  and  the  son  of  McFarlane  to  carry  active  business  there  during  most  of  his  life. 

)n  the  business,  and  so  successfully  did  they  He  served  six  terms  in  the  General  Assembly ; 

lo  it  that  in  a  short  time  their  reputation  for  was  one  of  the  ten  State  Senators  under  th^ 

ar-seeing  enterprise  was  known  among  the  charter  in  1828,  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 

rade  throughout  the  country.    The  iron- work  of  Common  Pleas  for  Washington  County,  and 

br  niany  of  the  heaviest  undertakings  of  the  ini  1840  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  fix- 

iay  was  done  by  them,  and  Fortune  seemed  ing  the  boundary-line   between  Connecticut 

»mlliag  upon  all  their  efforts,  when  the  failure  and  Rhode  Island.    In  1842,  and    again  in. 

>f  the  managers  of  the  Morris  Canal  to  meet  1858,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  conven- 

heir  liabilities  brought  ruin  upon  the  house,  tions  called  to  ftame  and   amend  the  State 

Subsequently,  however,  the  liabilities  were  all  constitution.    He    served  as  Senator,   under 

net,  and  Mr.  Ayres  became  a  member  of  the  the  constitution,  in  1849,  and  throughout  his 

irm  of  Boorman  &  Johnson,  with  which  house  life  held  many  offices  of  honor  and  trust  in 

le  continued  until  1848,  and  retired  with  a  his  native  town,  interesting  himself  especially 

competency.    He  was  a  man  of  fine  literary  in  the  matter  of  free  schools,  of  which  he  was 

;a3te3,  and  delighted  in  philanthropic  enter-  a  strong  advocate. 

> rises.  Oct,  1. — SMrrn,  William  Pbesoott  ;  died  in 

Sept  20. — CoAir,  Mrs.  Fidelia  Chuboh,  a  Baltimore,  Md.     He  was  bom  there  in  1822, 

uissionary  of  the    American   Board,  in  the  and  received  a  common-school  education.    He 

Sandwich  Islands ;  died  at  Hilo,  aged  62  years,  entered  politicd  life  as  a  Whig,  and  was  an 

She  was  born  at  Church ville,  Monroe  County,  ardent  supporter  of  his  party.    In  1850  he  re- 

^.  Y.,  February  17,  1810,  was  educated  in  chived  an  appointment  on  the  Baltimore  & 

i^ochester,  Palmyra,  and  Canandaigua,  and  in  Ohio  Rtdlroiid,  and  was  henceforth  connected 

[834  was  a  teacher  in  the  Female  Seminary  in  with  it  and  railroad  interests  generally,  long 

^idillebury,  Vt.    Soon  after,  she  was  married  holding  the  position  of  master  of  transporta- 

0  the  Rev.  Titus  Coan,  and  with  him  sjuledas  tion  on  the  IBaltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad;  and 

1  missionary  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  for  some  years  before  his  death  that  of  general 
^he  remained  a  faithful  and  earnest  worker  manager  of  the  line  between  New  York  and 
mtil  her  death,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  Washington.  Mr.  Smith  held  the  office  of 
nterral  of  a  visit  to  her  native  land  in  1870.  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  a  brief  pe- 
^Irs.  Coan  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  riod  in  1866,  and  in  1867  visited  Europe.  He 
ady  of  great  moral  worth.  contributed  during  many  years  to  the  press, 

Sept,  — . — Alleut,  Rev.  Lobekzo  B.,  D.  D.,  and  evinced  a  warm  interest  in  the  progress  of 

m  eminent  Baptist  clergyman  and  teacher ;  literature  and  science. 

lied  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  aged  60  years.  Oet,^. — Emerson,  BbkjaminD.,  an  author; 

le  was  a  native  of  Maine,  the  son  of  a  Baptist  died  at  Jamfdca  Plain,  Mass.,  aged  87  years, 

clergyman ;  graduated  from  Waterville    Col-  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and 

ege  (now  Colby  University)  in  1885,  with  high  was  associated  with  his  brother  in theprepara- 

toaora,  studied  theology  at  Newton  Theolo-  tion  of  Emerson's  Arithmetics.    According  to 

rical    Seminary,  was  settled  as  a  pastor   at  the  provisions  of  his  will,  the  bulk  of  his  prop- 

rhomaston,  and  three  or  four  other  places  In  erty  is  to  be  given  to  religious  and  educational 

Vlaine,  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  then  re-  purposes,  among  which  Dartmouth    College 

noved  to  the  West,  where  his  fine  reputation  for  receives  $1 00,000. 

jcholarship  and  general  executive  ability  soon  Oct,  2. — Judd,  Mr?.  Lattra,  wife  of  Dr.  G.  P. 

ed  to  his  being  called  to  the  presidency  of  Bur-  Judd,  a  former  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 

ington  University,  BurlingtoUf  la*    He  strug-  to  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  died  at  Honolulu,  aged 
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68  years.  Sho  was  born  in  Plainfield,  N.  Y.,  ed  by  the  Democrats  to  the  office  of  mayor  for 
April  2,  1804,  and  in  November,  1827,  sailed  six  years.  In  1861,  on  the  breaking  out  of  tLe 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands  with  her  husband,  war,  he  went  to  New  Orleans  as  colonel  of  tbc- 
where  she  lived  and  labored  for  more  than  Twelfth  Regiment,  Connecticut  Yolunteei>, 
forty  years.  Mrs.  Jadd  was  a  woman  of  sound  and  participated  in  the  capture  of  that  citT. 
judgment,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  mis-  In  October,  1862,  he  was  appointed  Mayor  uf 
sionary  work.  New  Orleans,  but  resigned  in  February,  18C3 

Oct,  2. — PowKBS,  Rev.  Philandkb  O.,  a  Con-  — at  the  same  time  resigning  his  office  in  il  •: 
gregationalist  clergyman,  and  missionary  of  the  army,  and  returning  home.  In  April,  IHm. 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  to  Syria;  died  at  Kessab,  near  he  was  by  the  Republicans  elected  a  membtr 
Antioch,  aged  67  years.  He  was  born  at  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress.  He  served  on 
Phillipstown,  Mass.,  August  19,  1805 ;  gradu-  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  wl? 
ated  at  Amherst  in  1830,  and  fift  Andover  in  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
1834.  The  same  year  he  sailed  for  missionary  tures  in  the  War  Department.  He  was  re- 
ground,  arriving  at  Smyrna  in  January,  1835.  elected  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  in  vhicli 
His  career  was  unusually  varied,  as  he  labored  he  served  on  the  same  committees,  and  also  oc 
not  only  in  Broosa,  but  in  Trebizond,  Siras,  the  committee  appointed  on  the  death  of  Presi- 
Antioch,  Oorfa,  Murash,  and  Kessab.  Upon  dent  Lincoln.  He  was  also  one  of  the  com- 
the  illness  of  his  wife  he  was  compelled  to  re-  mittee  appointed  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Gen- 
turn  for  a  short  period  to  this  country,  during  eral  Scott  in  1866.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
which  he  held  a  pastorate  in  East  Windsor,  a  delegate  to  the  "Loyalists'  Convention '' in 
CoDD.  He  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  col-  Philadelphia.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
lection  of  hymns  in  Armeno-Turkish.  United  States  Collector  for  his  district.     Mr. 

Oct  3. — Cbosby,  First  -  Lieutenant  Eben,  Deming's  forensic  ability  was  marked  and 
Seventeenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. ;  was  killed  by  widely  known.  He  was  one  of  the  iDost  el<>- 
the  Indians,  near  Heart  River,  fifteen  miles  quent  public  speakers  in  New  England,  and 
from  Fort  Rice,  on  returning  from  the  Yellow-  was  a  gentleman  of  fine  culture,  and  of  refine«i 
stone  Expedition.  Lieutenant  Crosby  served  literary  taste.  Thirty  years  ago  he  translated, 
with  distinction  during  the  entire  war,  losing  for  the  American  public,  Eugene  Sne^s  two 
an  arm  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  He  was  great  works,  "  The  Mysteries  of  Paris "  and 
appointed  second-lieutenant  Forty-fourth  In-    "  Le  Juif  Errant." 

fantry  July  28,  1866,  and  May  27,  1869,  was  Oct  9.— Welles,  Colonel  C.  F.,  a  railroad 
transferred  to  the  Seventeenth  Infantry,  since  and  hydraulic  engineer  of  some  note ;  died  &i 
which  time  he  had  served  with  honor  to  him-  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  aged  about  60  years.  He  had 
self  and  to  tlie  regiment.  for  many  years  past  been  engaged  in  develop- 

Oct,  8. — Mitchell,  Rev.  TV.  H.,  a  prominent  ing  railroad  enterprise  in  Western  Ponnsylvt- 
clergyman,  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  nia  and  Western  New  York,  and  was  attend- 
Cliurch ;  died  at  his  residence  in  Florence,  ing  a  meeting  of  railroad  directors  at  Anbum 
Ala.,  aged  59  years.  At  the  time  of  his  death  when  he  died.  He  was  one  of  the  contractors^ 
he  was  president  of  the  Female  College  in  that  for  the  construction  of  the  Kassan  Water- works 
place.  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Oct  6. — Adams,  Rodney  L.,  a  New  Yo^-k  Oct  10. — Williams,  Mrs.  Cathasink  R. 
State  journalist;  died  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.  He  (Arnold),  a  celebrated  authoress  and  poetess: 
was  born  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  January  27, 1816.  died  at  her  residence  in  Johnston,  R.  I.,  aged 
His  newspaper  career  began  about  the  year  82  years.  She  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I^ 
1840,  in  tie  oflSce  of  the  Rochester  Democrat,  near  1790,  and  was  a  granddaughter  of  Ht^. 
Subsequently,  he  edited  tlie  Yates  County  Oliver  Arnold,  formerly  Attorney -General  of 
Whig  (now  Chronicle)^  the  Lyons  Eepvllican^  Rhode  Island.  Thrown  npon  her  own  re- 
the  Syracuse  Journal^  the  Fulton  Patriot  the  sources  at  the  age  of  twenty -three,  she  turned 
Geneva  Courier,  and  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  to  her  pen  as  a  means  of  support,  but  before 
1872  the  Rochester  Liberal  Republican,  He  her  reputation  as  a  writer  was  fairly  estab- 
was  a  man  of  earnest  convictions,  and  a  vigor-  lished  she  married  Mr.  Williams,  and  renaoved 
ous,  pointed  writer.  He  was  a  Republican  from  to  the  western  part  of  New  York  State.  The 
the  organization  of  the  party,  and,  previons  to  marriage,  however,  proved  unfortunate,  and 
that,  had  labored  steadily  on  the  side  of  liberty  two  years  after  she  left  her  husband,  and  with 
and  reform.  an  infant  daughter  retu rned  to  the  home  of  her 

Oct  9.-^Dbmino,  Henbt  0.,  an  eminent  childhood,  and  again  took  up  her  pen.  Iler 
scholar  and  author,  formerly  member  of  Con-  first  publication  was  a  volume  of  ''Original 
gress  fVom  Connecticut ;  died  at  Hartford,  aged  Poems'*  (1828),  which  proved  a  decided  sue- 
67  years.  He  was  born  in  1815,  in  Middle  cess,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  "Roligion 
Haddam,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  at  Home'' (1829),  which  passed  through  three 
1836,  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1838.  editions.  In  1880  she  published  her  **Tiilefs 
He  served  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1849  and  National  and  Revolutionary,"  a  second  series 
1850,  and  again  from  1859  to  1861 ;  and  in  the  of  which  was  issued  in  1885 ;  '^  History  of  Fflll 
latter  year  he  was  elected  Speaker.  In  1851  he  River  "  (1883) ;  "  Biography  of  Revolutionary 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate.    He  waa  elect-    Heroea'^  (1889);  "Neutral  French;   or,  the 
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Exiles  of  Nova  Scotia"  (1841);  and  "Annals  returned  to  this  country,  when  he  was  made 

of  tho  Aristocracy  of  Khode  Island"  (1813-^45).  associate  to  the  provincial  society  here.    After 

Oct.  11. — ^Ladd,  Rev.  Daniel,  a  Gongrega-  holding  the  pastorate  of  St.  Ignatins^s  Church, 

tionalist  clergyman,   and   missionary  of  the  in  Baltimore,  for  some  years,  he  retired  to 

American  Board,  to  Turkey;  died  at  Middle-  Loyola  College,  until  his  health  compelled  him 

bury,  Vt.,  aged  68  years.    He  was  born  at  Uni-  to  go  to  Woodstock. 

ty,  N.  H.,  January  22, 1804,  but  at  twelve  years  Oct,  20. — Fabwell,  Stephen  T.,  an  eminent 

of  age  removed  with  his  father^s  family  to  East  citizen  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  twenty-seven 

Burke,  Vt.     He  graduated  at  Middlebury  Col-  years  Treasurer  of  the  American  Educational 

lege  in  1832,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Sem-  Society ;  died  in  Cambridge.    He  was  for  some 

inary  in  1835.    The  following  year  he  sailed  years  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 

for  Cyprus,  under  appointment  from  the  Amer-  Representatives  and  of  the  State  Senate,  and 

lean  Board,  but  after  live  years  the  mission  was  for  twenty-four  years  the  general  agent  of  the 

discontinued,  and  he  was  stationed  for  nine  Massachusetts  Bible  Society. 

3'ear3  among  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  at  Oct,  21.— Johnson,  Rev.  John  W.,  a  Baptist 

Broosa;  later  he  spent  fifteen  years  at  Smyr-  missionary  in   Swatow,   China;    died  there, 

aa,  and  several  years  at  the  station  at  Constan-  aged  53  years.    He  was  born  in  Calais,  Me., 

tinople.    After  thirty-two  years  of  foreign  ser-  in  1819;  graduated  at  Amherst  College,  and 

vice,  he  returned  with  his  family  to  the  United  at  Newton  Theological  Seminary ;    was  or- 

States,  in  1867.    For  a  year  he  supplied  a  daiued  at  Calais  in  1847,  and  the  same  year 

church  in  East  Burke,  Yt,  and  then  resided  sailed  for  China.    In  1858  he  was  compelled 

in  Middlebury  until  his  death.  to  return  to  the  United  States,  in  consequence 

OcU  11. — ^PoTTBB,  Asa,  a  prominent  citizen  of  a  sunstroke,  received  in  Hong-Kong.  After 
of  Kingston,  R.  L ;  died  there,  aged  about  68  a  year  spent  in  this  country,  he  returned  to  his 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Kingston,  and  a  work,  and  in  1860  was  the  victim  of  a  second 
member  of  the  Potter  family  so  conspicuous  in  sunstroke  in  Swatow,  and  again  obliged  to 
the  politics  of  the  State.  He  graduated  at  come  home  in  1869.  In  June,  1871,  he  re- 
Brown  University  in  1824.  In  1851  he  was  turned  for  the  last  time  to  his  post, 
elected  Secretary  of  State,  and  reelected  the  Oct,  24. — Bid  well,  Mabshall  S.  an  emi- 
two  following  years.  For  some  years  Mr.  Pot-  nent  lawyer  and  politician,  died  in  ITew  York 
t«r  resided  in  New  York.  City,  aged  74  years.    He  was  a  native  of  New 

Oct,  14. — Kennbdt,  Rev.  J.  F.,  a  Methodist  England,  and  at  an  early  age  migrated  to  Can- 
clergyman,  financial  agent  of  the  Ohio  Wes-  ada,  where  he  practised  law,  rose  rapidly  in 
leyan  University;  committed  suicide  daring  a  his  profession,  and  entered  political  life  while 
paroxysm  of  insanity,  at  his  home  in  Delaware,  still  a  young  man.  He  was  returned  several 
Ohio.  He  was  recently  presiding  elder  of  the  times  from  Kingston  and  Toronto  to  the  Ca- 
North  Ohio  Conference.  nadian  Parliament,  and  during  two  terms  was 

Oct.  18. — CsAPMAN,  Rev.  Gbobob  T.,  D.  D.,  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  was  leader  of  the 
an  Episcopal  clergyman ;  died  at  his  residence  Liberal  party  previous  to  and  during  the  re- 
in Newburyport,  Mass.,  aged  84  years.  He  hellion  of  1837,  and  became  so  formidable  to 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1804,  and,  com-  the  Government  that  be  was  ordered  to  leave 
mencing  the  study  of  theology,  entered  the  Canada.  He  accordingly  came  to  New  York 
Episcopal  ministry,  and  formed  a  parish  at  city,  where  he  subsequently  practised  law  in  the 
Lexington,  Ky.,  remaining  there  until  1830.  higher  courts.  Mr.  Bidwell  was  considered 
Henry  Clay  was  one  of  his  parishioners,  and  a  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  at  the  bar. 
close  tie  of  friendship  was  formed,  which  con-  The  late  Daniel  Lord  once  said  that  he  es- 
tinued  until  Mr.  Clay's  death.  In  later  years  teemed  his  opinion  more  highly  than  that  of 
he  formed  parishes  in  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  Wor-  any  other  member  of  the  profession  on  intri- 
eester,  Mass.^  Newark,  N.  J.,  Lee,  Mass.,  and  cate  points.  When  the  Liberal  cause  tri- 
several  other  places.  He  had  resided  in  New-  umphed  in  Canada,  he  was  urged  to  return 
buryport  for  nfteen  years.  and  reSnter  political  life,  but  he  only  made 

Oc%  18. — O'OoifNOB,  Right  Rev.  Mioitael,  occasional  visits  there  in  connection  with 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Pittsburg ;  died  at  property  he  owned  at  Kingston.  He  was  also 
Woodstock  College,  near  Baltimore.  He  was  suggested  as  a  suitable  Governor  for  the  new 
born  in  the  County  of  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1810,  Province  of  Ontario,  and  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Propaganda,  Rome,  the  Premier,  stated  that  he  would  be  tho 
where  he  was  ordained  priest.  He  came  to  right  man  had  he  become  a  permanent  resi- 
tbis  country,  and  was  attached  as  missionary  dent  in  the  New  Dominion.  Mr.  Bidwell  was 
to  the  diocese  of  Philadelphia,  and  when  Pitts-  at  the  time  of  his  death  president  of  the  old- 
burg  was  erected  into  a  diocese,  in  1843,  he  est  savings-bank  in  New  York  City,  a  director 
was  ordained  bishop,  which  place  he  held  un-  in  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  a  promi- 
til  his  resignation,  in  May,  1860.  He  entered  nent  member  of  the  Historical  Society,  before 
the  novitiate  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  about  which  he  delivered  an  address  a  short  time 
twelve  years  ago,  in  Germany,  when  his  for-  before  his  death.  Mr.  Bidwell  was  endowed 
mer  rank  was  kept  by  him  unknown.  He  with  a  vigorous  intellect,  severely  logical  and 
was  admitted  into  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and  judicial,  while  his  strict  integrity,  and  purely 
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consistent  life,  won  for  him  tbe  honor  and  re-  Louis,  and  widely  known  as  a  man  of  benevo* 

Bpect  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  lent  impulses  and  deep  religious  feeling. 

Oet.  24. — SoHOULEB,    General    Wiluam,    a  Nof>.  4. — Guion,  Rev.  Alyah,  an  Episeopil 

prominent  journalist  and  politician  of  Massa-  clergyman  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ;  died  in  that  dtj, 

chusetts ;  died  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  aged  aged  77  years.   He  was  bom  in  Bedford,  ¥eit- 

58  years.    He  was  bom  in  Renfrewshire,  Scot*  Chester  county,  K.  Y.    About  1862  he  reino?ed 

land,  in  1814.      While  yet    a   lad   he   was  to  Williamsburgh,  where  he  founded  Grace 

brought  to  this  country  by  his  father,  who  es*  Ohurch,  became  its  rector,  and  remained  there 

tablished  a  cloth-printing  business  on  Staten  until  about  five  years  since,  when  he  orgaaixed 

Island,  N.  T.    Subsequently,  the  family  re-  the  Guion  Church  Society,  in  Greene  Aveniie, 

moved  to  West  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  they  Brooklyn,  erected  the  building,   and'  raiiui- 

followed  the  same  trade.     Young  Schouler,  tered  to  its  congregation,  until  failing  health 

who  early  manifested  a  decided  taste  for  liter-  compelled  him  to  retire  in  part  from  the  work 

ary  pursuits,  studied  hard,   and  contributed  about  a  year  since. 

many  articles  to  the  journals  of  the  time.    In  N&v,  7. — ^Kimball,  Cbaft  P.,  M.  D.,  a  pio- 

1842  he  purchased  the  Lowell  Courier^  which  neer  settler,  physician,  and  philanthropist,  of 

he  edited  for  six  years,  when  he  became  editor  Northern  New  York ;  died  in  Rutland,  N.  Y^ 

of  the  AtlaSy  a  Whig  paper  published  in  Bos-  aged  86  years.    He  served  as  surgeon  in  tbe 

ton ;  he  was  also  associated  with  Thomas  M.  army  in  the  War  of  1812,  about  which  period 

Brewer  in  its  proprietorship  and  management,  he  settled  near  Watertown,  Jefferson  Coastj, 

The  Atlas  became  at  once  the  leading  Whig  where  he  lived  for  sixty  year&     His  practice 

journal  of  New  England,  and  vigorous  articles  extended  over  all  the  adjoining  towns,  and  tt 

appeared  in  it  from  the  pens  of  such  leaders  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  phjii- 

as  Rufus  Choate,  Edward  Everett,  and  the  cian  in  that  region. 

Storys.    It  was  the  favorite  journal  of  Daniel  Nov,  10. — Wmght,  Rev.  Edwabd,  a  Presby- 

Webster,   who   honored   Schouler   with   his  terian  clergyman  and  teacher ;  died  at  Blooa- 

friendship,  and  whose  speeches  were  always  ington,  Ind.,  aged  68  years.    He  was  born  io 

considered  correctly  printed  only  in  the  AU  New  York  City,  August  14,  1804,  was  eda- 

las.    During  this  period,  Schouler  represented  cated  for  business,  and  became  a  partner  in  i 

Boston  several  times  in  the  Legislature,  and  prosperous  mercantile  house  at  tlie  age  of 

was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Conven-  twenty-four,  but  upon  his  conversion  abas- 

tion  of  1858.      Soon  after   the  election  of  doned  his  bright  businessprospects,  and,  hariDg 

Franklin  Pierce  to  the  presidency,  in  1852,  the  studied  privately  for  a  time,  entered  PrincetcD 

power  of  the  Whig  organ  began  to  wane,  and  Seminary  in  1888.    In  1886  he  was  liccDsed 

Schouler  went  to  Ohio,  where  he  became  con-  by  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabethtown,  and  v« 

nected  with  the  Cincinnati  Otitette,    Though  first  settled  at  White  Plains.    Removing  thence 

his  reputation  as  a  journalist  was  established,  to  Southwestern  Ohio  in  1844,  he  preached  in 

he  did  not  thoroughly  succeed  in  the  West,  Reading,  New  Castle,  and  Pleasant  Ridge; 

and  returned  to  Boston  in  1858,  and  edited  then  being  obliged  to  leave  off  onaecouDtof 

the  consolidated  Atlas  and  Bee.    In  1860  he  his  health,  he  taught  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  at 

was  appointed  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  Clifton,  Ohio.    His  health  becoming  someirhit 

of  Massachusetts — a  position  which  he  had  restored,  he  again  began  to  preach,  and  for  Bio^ 

also  held  in  Ohio  under  Governor  S.  P.  Chase,  years  was  a  supply  at  Auburn,  and  adjacent 

He  served  Massachusetts  during  the  trying  points  in  the  Presbytery  of  Fort  Wayne.  Id 

years  of  the  civil  war  with  great  vigor  and  April,  1866,  he  removed  to  White  Rock,  IDi 

usefulness;   and,  as  an  inteUigent  second  to  wnere  he  preached  for  three  years.    His  health 

Governors  Banks  and  Andrew,  he  did  much  to  again  failing,  he  removed  to  Bloomington,  lod., 

prepare  the  State  for  the  struggle  in  which  it  in  June,  1868,  in   the  vain    hope  that  his 

bore  so  noble  a  part.    General  Schouler  pub-  strength  might  yet  be  renewed, 

lished  several  works,  the  most  notable  of  which  Hov,  11. — Cos,  Robbkt  £.,  a  young  stadent 

were  ^'  Massachusetts  in  the  Civil  War,"  and  of  remarkable  intellectual  promise,  died  from 

"  Political  and  Personal  Recollections.'*  the  effects  of  an  injury  received  at  the  gjm- 

Oct  25.— Johnston,  Hon.  Wiluam  F.,  Qov'  nasium  in  New  Haven,  Conn.    He  was  a  son 

eraor  of  Pennsylvania  from  1848  to  1862 ;  died  of  Dr.  Coe,  for  many  years  past  secretary  of 

in  Pittsburg.  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  graduated  it 

Oct.  80.— Metoalf,  Rev.  Eendbiok,  D.  D.,  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1872,  and  took* 

an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  educator ;  died  large  number  of  the  highest  prizes,  scholaetic, 

in  Geneva,  N.  Y.   He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  literary,  and  social,  in  the  gift  of  the  coU^* 

College  in  1829;  was  Professor  of  Latin  and  He  also  won  the  prize  offered  for  "themof* 

Greek  Languages  and  Literature  in  Hobart  Col-  graceful  gymnast,'*  at  the  exhibition  in  his 

lege  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.    He  re-  sophomore  year.    His  love  of  atliletic  sports 

ceived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  probably  hastened  his  death.    While  practi*- 

Columbia  College,  in  1860.  mg  in  the  gymnasium  a  few  weeks  prerioaa, 

Nov,  2. — ^MoPhbbson,  Wiluam  M.,  an  emi-  his  foot  slipped,  throwing  him  violently  np<a 

nent  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  died  there.   He  his  head,  and  a  severe  illness  supervened,  from 

wab  largely  identified  with  the  interests  of  St,  which  he  did  not  recover. 
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Nov,  18. — HiTOHoooK,  Frakc  Mukdooh,  a  left  for  this  country,  where  his  uncle,  Dr.  Gil- 
promising  yonng  actor ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  fiUan,  and  his  elder  brother,  Dr.  John  Oochran, 
lie  was  a  member  of  the  Arch  Street  Theatre  had  been  in  practice  some  years.  Upon  the 
Company,  and  his  last  appearance  on  the  stage  death  of  the  latter,  Greorge  succeeded  to  a 
was  made  at  that  house,  on  the  9th  inst.,  as  large  practice,  and  secured  the  confidence  of 
Lionel  Lynx,  in  ^^  Married  Life."  his  brother's  patrons.    During  the  existence 

I^ov,  13. — Yav  BEN8SELA.EB,  WiLUAif  P.;  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Commission,  Dr. 

died  in  New  York  City,  aged  67  years.    He  Cochran  was  appointed  police-surgeon,  and 

was  the  second  son  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Van  assigned  to  duty  in  Brooklyn,  having  the  con- 

Rensselaer,  of  Albany,  and  an  elder  brother  fidence  of  the  commissioners  and  the  police 

of  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  Cortlandt  Van  Rensselaer,  force.    At  the  close  of  his  public  labors  in  this 

His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Paterson  capacity,  ex>Mayor  Xalbfleisch  appointed  him 

of   New  Jersey.    After  graduating  at  Yale  Health-Officer  of  Brooklyn,  under  a  law  which 

College,  in  182^  he  spent  four  years  in  Europe  restored  to  Brooklyn  the  control  of  its  Health 

travelling  extensively,  and  pursuing  legal  stud-  Department,  and  in  this  position  ke  was  un- 

ies  in  Scotland  and  Germany.    For  a  number  tiring  in  his  efforts  to  meet  the  difficult  and 

of  years  after  his  return,  he  resided  in  Albany  exacting  duties  resting  upon  him.    Dr.  Cooh- 

and  in  Rensselaer  County ;  but  the  last  twen-  ran  was  also  for  years  a  visiting  physician  in 

ty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Rje,  West-  the  City  Hospital  of  Brooklyn. 

Chester  County.    He  had  left  his  home  on  Nov.  21. — ^Dnoncx,  or  Dominiox,  Mixx>  M., 

Manursing  Island,  for  the  city,  only  a  week  a  politician  and  political  leader  from  Central 

before  his  death.    Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  inher-  Pennsylvania,  died  at  Mauch  Chunk.    He  was 

ited  from  his  father  many  noted  characteristics,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  had  been  active 

prominent  among  which  was  his  philanthropic  in  the  politics  of  the  Nineteenth  Congressional 

tastes.    His  intellectual  gifts  were  of  a  high  District,  which  he  represented  in  Congress  for 

order,,  his  impulses  noble,  and  he  was  equally  two  terms,  1849-1853. 

firm  in  rebuking  ijogustice  and  approving  that  Nov,  22. — ^Ostbandbb,  Rev.  Henbt,  an  able 

which  was  good.  and  venerable  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 

Nov,  14. — Stevens,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ath-  (Dutch)  Church;  died  near  Saugerties,  N.  Y., 
EBTON  H.,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Vols. ;  died  at  East  Cam-  aged  90  years.  He  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
brige,  Mass.  He  was  formerly  in  command  of  lege  in  1799,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1800, 
the  First  Battalion  of  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  and  very  soon  thereafter  settled  aa  pastor  of 
and  Provost-Marshal  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Ar-  the  Reformed  Church  of  Coxsackie.  He  re- 
my  Corps.  He  was  the  first  Union  officer  to  mwied  in  this  position  till  1812,  when  he  he- 
enter  Richmond,  and  received  its  surrender  came  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Caats- 
from  Mayor  Mayo.  ban,  Ulster  County.    He  served  this  church 

Nov,  19. — Bbbweb,  Rev.  Josiah,  D.  D.,  a  asitspastor  till  1862,  a  period  of  fifty  years — 
Congregationalist  clergyman,  and  one  of  the  the  Reformed  Church  of  Saugerties,  which 
earliest  missionaries  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  Tur-  was  erected  in  1825,  being  idso  under  his 
key;  died  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.  He  was  a  pastoral  care  till  1840,  when  it  became  a 
native  of  Berkshire  County,  graduated  at  Yale  separate  charge.  Retiring  in  1862,  at  the  age 
College,  where  he  was  afterward  a  tutor,  and  of  eighty,  Dr.  Ostrander  passed  the  residue  of 
in  1830  sailed  for  the  East,  beginning  his  la-  his  life  pleasantly  and  qmetiy  at  his  home, 
bors  at  Smyrna,  the  capital  of  Asia  Minor.  It  Nov,  23. — ^Dod,  Rev.  Chables  Squibb,  a 
was  but  three  years  after  the  Greek  Revolu-  Presbyterian  c]erg3rman,  professor  and  college 
tion.  The  battle  of  Navarino  had  destroyed  president ;  died  at  Centreville,  La.,  aged  about 
the  Turkish  Navy,  and,  in  breaking  the  pride  of  61  years.  President  Dod  was  a  native  of  New 
the  Moslem,  had  opend  the  door  for  influences  Jersey,  a  younger  brother  of  the  late  Prof, 
from  abroad.  Mr.  Brewer  was  the  first  to  in-  Albert  B.  Dod,  of  Princeton.  He  graduated 
trodnce  schools  and  the  printing-press.  He  from  Princeton  College  in  1883,  studied  the- 
established  the  first  paper  in  Smyrna,  where  ology  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and, 
there  are  now  a  number  in  different  languages,  after  a  brief  pastorate,  was  called  to  the  pro- 
The  schools  which  he  founded  have  been  the  fessorship  of  mathematics  and  modem  Ian- 
model  for  others,  and  have  done  much  to  in-  guages  in  Jefferson  College,  and  about  1667 
trodnce  European  education  into  the  Turkish »  was  elected  president  of  the  West  Tennessee 
Empire.  After  a  few  years  he  returned  to  College  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  which  position  he 
this  country,  and  had  since  resided  in  New  retained  untU  the  dosing  of  the  college  in 
England — a  part  of  the  time  in  New  Haven  consequence  of  the  war.  He  subsequently  re- 
and  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  for  the  last  few  moved  to  the  Southwest,  and  had  been  of  late, 
years  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.  we  believe,  again  in  the  pastorate.    He  had 

Nov.    19. — CoooBAN,    Gbobqb,    M.  D.,    an  been  connected  with  the  Southern  Presbyterl- 

eminent  physician  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I. ;  died  an  Church  since  the  division  at  the  beginning 

there,  aged  41  years.    He  was  born  in  County  of  the  war. 

Derry,  Ireland,  in  1841 :  was  educated  at  Foyle  Nov.  23. — Fishbb,  Rev.  Geoboe  H.,  D.  D.,  an 

Collepre,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  graduated  at  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 

a  medioal-sohool  in  Glasgow,  and  shortly  after  Church,  died  in  Haokensack,  N.  J,,  in  the 
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69th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  New  tribated  in  a  great  degree  to  the  advancement 
Jersey,  a  gradaate  of  Kntgers  College,  and  of  many  of  the  delightful  portions  of  the  C«ii- 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary,  and  tral  Park,  in  which  he  became  especially  in- 
had  passed  nearly  forty-eight  years  in  the  terested  before  it  was  laid  out,  and  for  the  e&- 
ministry.  In  1849  he  was  president  of  the  tablishment  of  which  he  labored  assidnouslT 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church,  before  the  Legislature  in  1866;  and  for  the 
which  met  that  year  in  New  York  City.  advancement  of  which  he  toiled  with  varying 

Nov.  23. — RoBBBTs,  Rev.  James  A.,  a  vener-  earnestness,  as  commissioner,  from  bis  appoint- 

able    Congregationalist   clergyman;    died  in  men t  in  1857. 

Berkley,  Mass.,  aged  83  years.  He  was  a  na-  Ifav,  27.— Johnson,  Hknbt,  a  New  York 
tive  of  England,  and  educated  there.  He  was  publisher;  died  at  his  residence  in  Graveseod, 
a  man  of  quiet,  reserved,  and  scholarly  habits,  L.  I.,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  He  w&& 
bad  been  ordained  sixty  years  since  as  a  Con-  bom  near  London,  England,  and  came  to  tLli* 
gregationalist  minister,  and  had  passed  the  country  when  a  youtli,  entering  into  the  em- 
last  seventeen  years  of  his  life  in  Berkley.  ployment  of  the  firm  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

Nov,  23. — Wiggins,  W.  T.,  a  young  but  very  publishers,  with  whom  he  remained  over  twen- 

popular  actor  of  St.  Louis;  died  in  that  city,  of  ty  years.    About  the  year  1855,  he  became  a 

small-pox,  aged  27  years.    He  was  a  native  of  partner  of  Robert  Martin,  in  the  serial  and 

Rushville,  III.,  and  during  the  late  war  was  a  periodical  publication  of  illustrated  books,  in 

sergeant  in  the  array.    For  the  last  six  years  which  he  met  with  great  pecuniary  Buccess^  the 

he  had  acted  the  low-comedy  parts  in  Ben  de  firm  now  being  known  as  Johnson,  Ytj  &  Co. 

Bar's  Tlieatre,  St.  Louis,  and  was  very  popular.  Mr.  Johnson  was  largely  identified  with  Brook- 

Nov.  24. — Gbiffiths, Walteb  8.,  a  merchant,  lyn  real  estate,  and  was  a  careful,  shrewd,  and 
underwriter,  and  philanthropist  of  New  York ;  successful  operator,  and  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
died  at  his  residence  in  Brooklyn,  aged  64  cease  was  largely  identified  with  the  promo- 
years.  He  was  bom  in  New  lork  City,  in  tion  and  improvements  of  the  new  Boulevard 
1808,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  in  running  to  Coney  Island. 
Rochester,  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Brooklyn.  Nov.  80.  —  Colhoun,  John,  Commodore 
For  some  years  he  was  a  prominent  forward-  United  States  Navy ;  died  in  New  York  City, 
ingmerchant,and  was  one  of  the  incorporators  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  He  entered  the 
of  the  New  York  Warehousing  Company,  service  January  25,  1821,  and  was  placed  npon 
During  the  civil  war  he  did  much  for  the  sick  the  retired  list  in  October,  1864.  Subsequent- 
and  wounded  soldiers  from  Brooklyn.  He  ly,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commodore 
took  an  active  part  in  the  great  Sanitary  Fair  on  tbe  retired  list,  and  was  for  a  time  light- 
held  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  was  chair-  house  inspector. 

man  of  the  War-Fund  Committee.    Always  Nov.  — . — Henderson,  Rev.  A.  TY.,  a  Pn*- 

energetic  and   possessed  of  remarkable  ex-  byterian  clergyman  and  educator;     died  st 

ecutive    ability,   he  invariably    pushed  to  a  Thornton,  111.,  aged  60  years.    He  was  a  grad- 

successful  termination  the  work  in  which  he  uate  of  Union  College  and  Princeton  Theologi- 

happened  to  be  engaged.     When  the  Prospect  cal  Seminary,  and,  when  his  health  failed  in 

Park  Commission  was  first  formed,  he  was  an  the  ministry,  he,  with  his  wife,  established  a 

active  member,  and  continued  in  the  position  female  seminary  in  Chicago,  which  was  vtir 

until  his  resignation,  about  two  years  ago.  successful.      His  delicate  health  requiring  a 

Mr.  GriflSths  was  the  originator  of  the  Home  change  of  climate,   he  spent    several   years 

Life  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he  was  abroad,  and  since  his  return  he  had  devoted 

president  until  his  death.     He  was  also  one  his  energies  to  building  up  a  church  at  Thorn- 

of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  ton.  111. 

Commerce,  and  a  director  of  the  Atlantic  Fire  Nov.  — . — Koimek,  Agnes  S.,  fonnder  and 

Insurance  Company.  principal  of  the  Edgeworth  School  for  Y'onng 

JYor.  26.—-DILLON,  Robert  James,  an  eminent  Ladies,  in  Baltimore,  Md. ;  died  in  that  city, 

lawyer  of  New  York  City ;  died  there,  in  the  She  was  a  native  of  Bethlehem,  Pa,,  and  was 

63d  year  of  his  age.    He  was  of  Irish  descent,  untiring  in  her  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education, 

educated  in  this  country,  and,  having  been  ad-  Nov.  — . — Lamb.  Joseph,  a  centenarian*  long 

mitted  to  the  bar  in  early  life,  soon  gained  a  resident  in  Tennessee ;  died  in  Hawkins  Coun- 

reputation  for  his  professional  zeal  and  ability,  ty,  Tenn.,  aged  110  years. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  many  enterprises  Nov.  — . — Wolvebton,  Rev.  Thomas,  a  Bap- 

for  improvingthe  condition  of  immigrants,  par-  tist  clergyman ;  died  in  Daviess  County,  Mo., 

ticularly  those  from  Ireland.    He  was  a  trus-  aged  87  years,  having  preached  for  a  period  of 

tee  and  director  of  the  Irish  Emigrant  Society,  sixty  years. 

and  was  afterward  chosen  counsel  and  vice-  Dec.  5. — Johnson,  Thomas  A.,  senior  jns- 

president  of  the  Emigrant  Savings  Institution,  tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  ^ew 

His  labors  in  both  these  institutions  conduced  York ;  died  at  Coming.    He  was  elected  in 

greatly  to  elevate  them  to  their  present  condi-  the  Seventh  District,  in  1859,  for  a  term  of 

tion  of  power  and  influence.    Mr.  Dillon  was  fourteen  years.    He  was  also  one  of  the  Jns- 

a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  his  refined  taste  tices  of  the  General  Term, 

and  appreciation  of  landscape  scenery  con-  Dec.  5. — Maxwell,  Brevet-General  O.  C,  a 
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gallant  oflBcerofthe  late  war;  shot  himself  fatal-  Dec,  9. — Converse,  Rev.  Amasa,  D.  D.,  a 

Ij  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  at  Dayton,  0.    He  was  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  veteran  religious 

commissioned  captain  in  the  Second  Ohio  In-  journalist ;   died  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  aged  77 

fantry,  August  31,  1861 ;  was  promoted  to  ma-  years.    He  was,  we  believe,  a  native  of  Vir- 

jor,  December  24,  1862 ;  and  the  same  month  ginia.    He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 

to  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was  honorably  dis-  lege,  wheuoe  he  graduated  in  1822.     After 

charged  on  account  of  wound?,  February  1,  completing  his  theological  course,  he  was  for 

1864.    In  March,  1865,  he  was  appointed  lieu-  some  years  in  the  pastorate  at  the  South, 

tenant-colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Nine-  whence  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  founded 

ty-fourth  Ohio ;  promoted  to  colonel,  October,  the  Christian  Observer^  a  Presbyterian  weekly 

1865 ;  and  the  same  month  was  mustered  out  journal,  old-school  in  theology,  and  Southern 

with  the  regiment.     His  brevet  rank  dates  in  its  sympathies.    He  waa  a  very  able,  though 

from  March  13,  1885,    He  afterward  received  somewhat  dogmatic  editor,  and,  when  the  late 

a  lucrative  employment  from  President  John-  civil  war  commenced,  removed  his  paper  to 

son  in  the  internal  revenue  service.  Richmond,  Va.,  and,  after  the  war,  to  Louis- 

])ec,  7. — Pike,  Samuel  N.,  a  real-estate  viUe,  Ky.,  where  it  had  continued  to  be  the 
speculator,  and  distiller;  died  in  Brooklyn,  organ  and  exponent  of  the  Southern  Presbyteri- 
N.  Y.,  aged  50  years.  He  was  bom  in  that  city,  an  Church.  Mississippi  OoUege  conferred  the 
of  Hebrew  parentage,  was  in  business  in  Flori-  degree  of  D.  D.  upon  him  in  1846.  His  faoul- 
da,  Richmond,  Bdtimore,  and  St.  Louis,  and  ties  and  his  power  and  vigor  as  a  writer  were 
in  1848  began  the  business  of  rectifying  and  retained  to  the  very  last  week  of  his  life, 
distilling  whiskey  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  DeG,  10. — Seemulleb,  Miss  Anne  M.  Cbanb, 
built  up  an  enormous  trade,  manufacturing  at  a  Baltimore  authoress;  died  at  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
one  time  12,000  gallons  per  day.  Much  of  the  many.  She  was  a  native  of  Baltimore,  and 
money  made  in  this  way  he  invested  in  real  was  better  known  by  her  maiden  name,  Anne 
estate  in  that  city.  Some  of  the  handsomest  Moncure  Crane.  Her  principal  works  were, 
buildings  in  Cincinnati  were  built  by  him,  in-  "Emily  Chester,"  "  Opportunity"  (1867),  and 
eluding  the  opera-house  which  bore  his  name,  some  brilliant  stories  and  poems  in  the  Galaxy 
and  which  was  burned  a  few  years  later.  In  and  Putnam^s  Monthly, 
1803  Mr.  Pike  removed  to  New  York,  and  Dec.  11. — Landeb,  Miss  Sarah  W.,  an 
went  into  business.  He  built  the  Grand  American  artist  and  authoress ;  died  in  Salem, 
Opora-Uouse  at  Twenty- third  Street  and  Mass.  She  was  a  sister  of  the  late  General 
Eighth  Avenue,  and,  in  a  little  more  than  a  Lander,  and  a  woman  of  fine  literary  ability 
year  after  its  completion,  sold  it  to  James  Fisk,  and  taste.  Of  her  series  of  sketches  of  foreign 
Jr.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Pike  was  countries,  published  under  the  title  of  "  Spec- 
one  of  the  largest  real-estate  operators  in  New  tacles  for  loung  Eyes,"  nearly  55,000  copies 
York  City,  and  was  also  a  lai'ge  manufacturer  have  been  sold, 
and  dealer  in  whiskey.  JDee,    18. — Mabi^by,    Dakiel,    the   largest 

Dee.  7. — Watkins,  Geobgb  C,  an  eminent  dealer  in  antiques  and  articles  of  tertu  in  this 

jurist  of  Arkansas;  died  at  Little  Rock.    He  country;    died  in  New  York  City,  aged  63 

was  for  many  years  Attorney-General   and  years.    He  came  to  New  York  from  England, 

Chief- Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  that  about  forty  years  ago,  a  friendless  and  penni- 

State.  less  youth,  and  after  some  time,  having  earned 

Dec.  8. — Craio,  Robert  H.,  a  brilliant  actor ;  a  hundred  dollars,  he  bought  a  lot  of  old  goods, 
died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  aged  81  years.  He  was  chiefly  furniture,  and  opened  a  shop  in  Ann 
bom  in  New  York,  March  24,  1842,  and  made  Street.  One  day  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  the  poet,  in 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Bamum's  search  of  a  desk,  entered  the  shop,  and,  ad- 
Museum,  September  10,  1860.  He  subsequent-  miring  the  taste  of  the  collector,  made  a  notice 
ly  acted  at  the  Boston  Howard  Athensdum,  of  him  in  the  Mirror,  which  drew  attention  to 
under  Mr.  E.  L.  Davenport's  management.  Marley  and  his  wares.  From  that  date  his 
For  several  years  he  was  connected  with  the  business  flourished.  He  enlarged  it  f^om  time 
Arch-Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  where  he  to  time,  and,  going  up  into  Broadway,  estab- 
began  to  rise  into  public  favor  as  a  comedian,  lished  himself,  where  his  store  became  a  great 
In  1870  he  came  forward  at  the  Boston  Muse-  museum  of  elegant  and  costly  antiques, 
am,  and  made  a  signal  success  as  a  burlesque  Dee,  14.  —  Root,  Rev.  N.  W.  Taylor,  an 
actor,  and  with  remarkably  clever  imitations  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  an  accomplished 
of  noted  players.  His  last  appearance  in  New  writer ;  died  of  small-pox  at  the  hospital  in 
York  was  made  at  the  Grand  Opera-Honse,  as  Portland,  Me.,  aged  42  years,  He  was  a  native 
J^rinee  Fridolin^  in  **  Le  Roi  Oarotte  " — a  part  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  son  of  Rev.  David 
iliat  did  not  admit  of  the  display  of  the  talent  Root,  of  that  city;  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
poculiar  to  the  man,  but  in  which,  nevertheless,  and  for  several  years  subsequently  was  em- 
it o  was  eflicient  and  pleasing.  He  was  sdd  to  ployed  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  Haven 
be  a  painter  of  respectable  talent,  and  the  au-  Tiegister,  During  the  late  war  he  was  chap- 
thor  of  burlesques  on  the  subjects  of  ^^  Faust  lain  of  a  Rhode  Island  regiment.  He  was  a 
and  Marguerite,"  "Don  Juan,"'*  Hamlet,"  and  traveller  of  considerable  experience,  having 
^  ^  Camille."  visited  Europe  no  less  than  eight  times,  daring 
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one  of  his  visits  acting  for  six  moDths  as  chap-  eminent  scholarship  had  won  him  coUegi&te 

lain  of  the  American  Chapel  at  Paris.    Aboat  honors  both  from  Union  and  Yale  Colleges^ 

six  months  previous  to  his  death,  he  received  became  convinced  that  the  views  of  the  Bap- 

an  appointment  as  professor  at  Bowdoin  Col-  tists  on  the  subject  and  mode  of  baptism  were 

lege.  correct,  and,  receiving  baptism,  he  became  i 

Dee.  14. — ^WixiBRiDOR,  ABrmm  D.,  a  yonng  clergyman  of  that  denomination.  A  few  vear^ 
lawyer,  poet,  and  anthor,  of  great  promise;  later  he  migrated  to  Illinois,  and  labored  there 
died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  aged  29  years.  He  zealously  as  a  missionary.  In  1632,  when  tie 
was  a  son  of  the  Hon.  S.  D.  Wallbridge,  and  the  late  Rev.  John  M.  Peck  had  obtained  a 
was  bom  in  Gaines,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  in  college  charter  and  a  partial  endowment  for 
1848,  graduated  at  Princeton,  in  1867,  studied  his  "Rockspring  Seminary. ''  at  Upper  Alton, 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1871.  He  he  secured  the  services  or  Mr.  Loctnia  as  its 
evinced  poetic  abilities  of  great  promise,  and  first  president,  and  he  remained  at  its  head  for 
was  author,  among  others,  of  the  well-known  nearly  twenty  years,  exhibiting  rare  abilities 
melodies,  ^*  Now  I  Lay  me  Down  to  Sleep,"  as  a  teacher  and  presiding  officer. 
** Sleeping  where  the  Daisies  Grow,"  "Baby  Dee,  18. — ^Bisnop,  Rev.  Abteuas,  a  clergy- 
Meets  Me  on  the  Stairs,"  and  "  Gone."  The  man  and  formerly  a  missionary  of  the  Ameri- 
first  of  these  was  once  very  popular.  can  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions 

Dee,  15. — Choatb,  Hon.  David,  a  Massa-  to  the  Sandwich  Islands;  died  at  Honolula, 

chusetts  lawyer  and  jurist;   died  in  Essex,  aged  77  years.    He  embarked  for  the  i&]an<Is 

Mass.,  aged  76  years.    He  was  an  elder  brother  as  missionary,  November  19, 1822. 

of  the  eminent  lawyer,  Rufus  Choatc,  and  Dee,  21. — Hulik,  Rev.  Geobge  H.,  a  Pre&- 

served  with  credit  in  both  branches  of  the  byterian  clergyman  and  journalist;    died  in 

Massachusetts  Legislature.    He  was  a  Repnb-  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  aged  68  years.  He  was  bom 

lican,  and  held  the  position  of  Trial  Justice  for  in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  December  23, 1604, 

many  years  in  Essex,  and  was  an  active  and  and  entered  upon  the  ministry  at  Weston,  Ct 

earnest  supporter  of  benevolent  institutions.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Orrington,  Me^ 

Dee,  16. — De  Coudbes,  Louis,  the  oldest  and  later  to  Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y.,  where  he 

brass-founder  in  the  country ;  died  in  Brook-  preached  with  great  acceptance  until  in  1846 

lyn,  aged  83  years.    At  the  early  age  of  thir-  ne  assumed  the  editorial  management  of  the 

teen  he  was  taken  by  James  P.  Alkdre  as  his  Heligioue  Eecorder^  a  Presbyterian  paper  at 

first  apprentice,  Mr.  Allaire  at  this  time  carry-  Syracuse.     The  Eeeorder  was  finally  merge^I 

ing  on  a  small  brass  and  bell  foundery.   It  was  in  the  New  York  Evangelist,  and  Mr.  Hnlin  for 

fit  this  establishment  the  brass  castings  were  a  time  was  connected  with  that  paper.     la 

made  for  McQueen,  who  had  a  machine-shop,  1866  he  removed  to  Bloomfield,  where  he  re- 

and  did  the  work  for  Robert  Fulton,  in  apply-  sided  until  his  death,  though  the  state  of  his 

ing  his  steam-engine  to  the  first  paddle-wheel  health  prevented  him  from  engaging  actively 

steamboat,  the   Clermont   of  North    River,  in  the  ministry. 

Several  years  later  Mr.   Allaire  started  his  Dee.  28. — ^Towklkt,  Daniel  O'Coxnixl,  a 

steam-engine  works  in  Cherry  Street,  New  journalist  of  some  note;  died  in  New  York 

York,  which  became  the  leading  establishment  City,  aged  41  years.    He  was  bom  at  Newry, 

of  the  city,  and  famous  over  the  entire  coun-  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  December,  1831, 

try  for  the  number  and  character  of  the  en-  received  a  liberal  education,  and  was  a  coc- 

gines  it  supplied  to  the  first  steamboats  which  tributor  to  London  and  Dublin  periodicals, 

ploughed  the  waters  of  this  continent.    Mr.  In  1860  he  came  to  this  country,  and  was  for 

l>e  Coudres  continued  with  Mr.  Allaire  more  a  few  years  on  the  stafif  of  the  New  York  Time*, 

than  half  a  century,  some  of  the  time  as  su-  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  JSrcnirt^ 

perintendent  of  the  iron-foundery,  and  all  of  Mail,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  an  editorial 

the  time  in  charge  of  the  brass-casting  depart-  position  on  that  journal.    He  contributed  oc- 

ment,  in  which  art  his  reputation  was  preSmi-  casional  articles  to  Ser(hner*s  Magazine,  and 

nent.    This  branch  of  the  Allaire  Works  pos-  wrote  humorous  sketches  under  the  ncm  de 

sessed  for  many  years  almost  a  monopoly  in  i^^um^  of  ^^  Alderman  Rooney.^^  A  few  months 

the  trade  of  bell-casting.    The  first  great  fire-  previous  to  his  death  he  retired  from  jonmal- 

alarm  bells  put  up  in  the  City  Hall  Park  were  ism  to  act  as  business  manager  of  the  Grand 

oast  by  Mr.  De  Coudres.  Opera-House. 

Dee.  17. — Looms,  Rev.  Hubbell,  one  of  the  Dec.  29. — Conket,  Walter  M.,  a  wealthy 

pioneers  of  Illinois ;  died  at  Upper  Alton,  aged  and  distinguished  citizen  of  Norwich,  Chenango 

97  years.    He  was  father  of  Prof.  E,  Loomis,  County,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the  Chenango 

of  Yale  College,  and  was  the  first  president  Bank  for  twenty-five  years ;  died  suddenly  at 

of  Shnrtleff  College,  Alton,  III.     He  was  a  na-  Norwich.    He  had  been  treasurer  of  the  New 

tive  of  Connecticut,  graduated  from  Union  York  &  Oswego  Midland  Railroad  since  its 

College  in  1799,  and,  after  several  years^  teach-  organization. 

ing,  settled  as  a  Congregationalist  clergyman  Dee,  80. — Loraike,  Colonel  Edward,  an  emi- 

in  Wellington,  Tolland  County,  Conn.,  where  nent  civil  engineer;  died  in  Richmond,  Va^ 

his  son.  Prof.   Loomis,   was   bom   in    1611.  aged  55  years.    He  was  bom  in  New  OrleaD^s, 

Not  long  after  his  birth,  Mr.  Loomis,  whose  He  was  for  some  years  in  charge  of  the  U.  6. 
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jrovemment  Survey  of  the  Central  Water  Line,  was  seventy  years  old,  when,  according  to  a 

ind  at  his  death  Chief-Engineer  of  the  James  purpose  formed  long  before,  he  retired.    His 

.^iver  &  Kanawha  CanaL  resignation  did   not   prevent   his  abundant 

Dee,   80. — ^Morgan,  Alovzo   D.  ;    died   in  labors  in  vacant  charohes,  in  mission-fields, 

Vnrora,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  aged  41  years,  and  in  assisting  the  pastors  in  his  neighbor- 

lo  was  a  son  of  Hon.  Edwin  B.  Morgan,  for-  hood.    He  was  a  scholar  of  far  more  than 

nerly  member  of  Congress,  and  was  one  of  ordinary  attainments;  was  a  fine  mathemati- 

>he  proprietors  of  the  Ifew  York  THmeSy  a  young  cian,  and  well  versed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 

nan  of  high  moral  character  and  fine  culture.  Hebrew  languages.    Mr.  Ford  was  a  powerful 

Dec,   81. — Bbown,    Johit   A.,  a  wealthy  preacher,  and  had  given  several  viduable  dis- 

)anker  of  Philadelphia,  the  third  son  of  Alex-  courses  to  the  press,  as  well  as  an  elaborato 

mder  Brown,  a  BaJtimore  banker,  whose  four  catechism  of  Christian  doctrine, 

ions  were  subsequently  at  the  head  of  great  Dec.  81. — ^Pbiestlet,  John,  a  publisher  and 

)anking-hou9es  in  Liverpool,  New  York,  Phila-  for  seventeen  years  treasurer  of  the  Century 

lelphia,  and  Baltimore ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Club  of  New  York  City ;  died  there,  aged  60 

iged  85  years.     Bom  in  Ballymena,  County  years.  He  was  bom  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  May  29, 

\ntrim,  Ireland,  May  21, 1788,  he  came  to  this  1812,  and  arrived  in  this  country  at  the  age  of 

country  with  his  father  about  1800,  and  dur-  four  years.  His  grandfather  was  a  brother  of  the 

ng  the  whole  period  of  his  active  life  was  celebrated  Joseph  Priestley.  Mr.  Priestley  be- 

dentified  with  American  interests.    In  1818,  gan  business  in  New  York  in  the  paper-trade, 

lis  father,  who  had  already  established  a  bank-  and  in  1846  became  publisher  of  the  Whig 

ng-house  in  Baltimore,  opened  a  branch  house  Retiew^  which  he  managed  for  a  year.  During 

n  Philadelphia,  of  which  Mr.  John  A.  Brown  that  period  he  gave  to  American  literature 

)ecame  the  manager.    Since  then,  the  firms  that  remarkable  poem  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  *^The 

.established  by  these  sons  of  Alexander  Brown  Raven,"  for  which  he  paid  $10 — a  liberal  sum 

lave  been  known  throughout  the  commercial  for  that  day.    He  was  elected  to  the  Century, 

vorld  for  their  integrity,  not  less  than  for  December  4,  1847,  then  in  its  infancy,  and  had 

heir  control  of  vast  resources.    About  thirty-  been  its  treasurer  siuce  1856.    He  was  a  man 

bur  years  ago,  Mr.  John  A.  Brown  retired  of  singular  purity  of  character  and  sterling 

Tom  the  firm  with  a  large  fortune,  retaining,  worth. 

lowever,  his  connection  with  some  of  the  Dee,  81. — ^Rseb,  Jbssb  D.,  a  Baltimore  jour- 

eading  financial  institutions  of  Philadelphia,  nalist ;  died  in  that  city.    He  was  for  many 

^ew  York,  and  elsewhere,  his  influence  in  years  connected  with  the  BaltifMyre  Sun, 

business  affairs  remaining  unimpaired  until  Dee,  — . — Ansxcks,  Colonel  Fbitz,  a  Prns- 

;he  failure  of  his  health,  about  two  years  pre-  sian  officer  and  journalist ;  di^  by  accident  in 

rious  to  his  death.    Good  judgment,  careful  Chicago,  aged  55  years.     He  was  formerly 

)stimates  of  men,  tact  in  dealing  with  oppor-  editor  of  the  Ameiger  dee  Westene^  a  German 

;unities,  and  perfect  uprightness,  were  the  paper  in  St.  Louis.    During  the  late  war  he 

)rominent  features  of  his  business  life.    He  commanded  a  regiment  from  Wisconsin, 

tvas  not  an  indiscriminate  giver,  but,  where  Dee,  — . — ^Bbsbb,  Gilbebt  Judson,  a  Demo- 

;he  approval  of  his  judgment  was  secured,  his  cratio  journalist ;  died  in  Poughkeepsie,  aged 

charities  were  unstmted,  often  disbursed  by  45  years.    He  was  for  many  years  a  resident 

;honsands.    He  gave  to  benevolent  objects  the  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  and  was  editor  and  pro- 

mm  of  $506,000;  $800,000  of  which  was  do-  prietor  of  the  Banner  of  Liberty,  an  exponent 

lated  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  Phila-  of  extreme  Democratic  principles,  though  hold- 

lelphia  with  the  provision  that  no  part  of  the  ing  itself  independent  of  that  party.    He  was 

3rincipal  or  income  should  be  used  in  build-  a  frequent  speaker  at  political  gatherings,  and 

ng,  the  payment  of  debts,  or  in  any  other  way  his  fluency  gave  him  some  power  as  an  orator. 

;han  the  payment  of  current  expenses  after  Dee,  — . — ^Boin>,  John  B.  S.,  a  Western  jour- 

:he  hospital  should  be  opened.    The  result  of  nalist ;  died  in  Chillicothe,  0.,  aged  50  years. 

;his  wise  and  liberal  provision  was,  that  the  He  was  the  son  of  a  pioneer  of  Ohio,  and 

Tiends  of  the  hospital  raised  the  entire  amount  travelled  in  early  youth  from  Venice,  in  that 

lecessary  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  the  State,  to  Michigan,  on  horseback,  through  an 

Duildings  from  other  sources,  and  now  have  a  almost   unbroken  wilderness.     From  Niles, 

lospital  liberally  endowed.  Mich.,  he  went  in  a  skiff  down  the  Kankakee 

Dee.  81. — Fobd,  Rev.  John,  a  Presbyterian  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  to  St.  Louis,  a  distance 

clergyman  and  scholar;  died  at  Parsippany,  of  700  miles.     He  was  the  founder  of  the 

S*.  J.,  aged  86  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Mor-  LauimUe  Courier-Journal^  and  had  owned  at 

*is  County,  and  early  in  life  displayed  a  great  different  times  not  less  than  eight  journals, 

bndness    for   books,    having    mastered    the  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  editor  of  the 

French  language  in  his  youth,  so  that  sub-  Scioto  Gaeette, 

sequently  he  was  able  to  preach  in  that  Ian-  Dee,  — . — ^La  Roohb,  -,  M.  D.,  an  eminent 

2:uage.     He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  the  physician  and  medical  writer;  died  in  Phila- 

3lass  of  1812.    About  1816  he  was  installed  delphia,  aged  77  years.  He  was  the  author  of 

lastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Parsip-  several  medical  works,  and  for  some  years  had 

pany,  in  which  relation  he  continued  until  he  been  engaged  in  preparing  a  history  of  medi- 
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cine.    He  was  a  man  of  decided  talent  and  Jan,  28. — ^Dizoir,  Rey.  Jaices,  D.  D.,  an  enu- 

moral  worth.  nent  Method Ut  clergyman  and  pulpit  orator; 

Dec,  — . — Sntdeb,  Mrs.  Ma.bt,  .  a  centena-  died  at  Welleslej  Terrace,  Mannin{?haiii»  £ng- 

rian ;  died  at  Leesville,  Crawford  Coonty,  Pa.,  land,  aged  84  years.  He  was  bom  in  England,  in 

aged  108  years.  1788,  entered  the  ministry  in  1812,  and  in  1824 

OBITUARIES,  FoBBiox.    Jan,  5. — Cross-  went  for  a  year  as  missionary  to  Gibraltar.  In 

LET,  l^r  Fbanois,  Baronet,  member  of  Parlia-  1841  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Wesleyan 

meat,  and  great  oarpet-mannfactarer ;  died  in  Conference.   For  a  period  of  nearly  siztj  reari 

Halifax,  England,  aged  55  years.  He  was  bom  he  labored  as  a  minister  on  circnit  in  various 

in  Halifax,  in  1817,  and  was  a  son  of  Francis  parts  of  England,  continuing  to  preach  after 

Orossley,  a  carpet-manafaotarer  of  that  town,  the  loss  of  sight.  He  was  exceedingly  eloquent 

Early  in  life  he  entered  his  father^s  business,  as  a  speaker,  and  strong  in  his  denunciationj 

which  rapidly  grow,  and  now  furnishes  employ-  against  papacy  and  slavery.    He  was  widely 

ment  for  over  5,000  people.    In  1852  he  was  known  as  the  author  of  several  theologic^ 

elected  to  the  British  rarliament,  representing  and  biographical  works.    In  the  pulpit  he  had 

his  native  town  in  the  Liberal  interest  until  a  patriarchal  and  venerable  appearanoe,  and 

1859,  when  he  was  elected  for  the  West  Riding  was  frequently  compared  in  this  respect  to 

of  Yorkshire,  and  afterward  sat  in  the  House  John  Wesley.    In  1862  he  retired  from  the 

of  Commons  for  other  divisions  of  the  county,  full  work  of  the  ministry,  and  settled  in  Brad- 

In  1863  he  was  made  a  baronet.    He  was  a  ford. 

man  of  strong  philanthropic  feeling,  giving  Jan,  29. — Lewis,  Rev.  James,  B.  D.,  a  Scot- 

largely  to  the  mterests  of  his  native  town  and  tish  clergyman  of  Rome,  Italy ;  died  in  that  dtr, 

elsewhere.    In  1857  he  presented  his  town  of  diphtheria.    He  went  to  Rome  in  1864,  and, 

with  a  handsome  park  and  pleasure-ground ;  although  in  danger  from  the  papal  authorities, 

he  gave  also  $60,000  for  an  infirmary,  $100,000  opened  his  house  for  private  religions  services^ 

to  foreign  missions,  $50,000  to  a  fund  for  aged  which  were  continued  for  a  space  of  three 

ministers  and  their  wives,  besides  other  large  years.  In  1867  the  Papal  Government  ordered 

benefactions.  him  to  desist  from  such  worship,  under  penalty 

Jan,  6. — GiLLOTT,  Joseph,  a  celebrated  man-  of  imprisonment.  With  the  ready  and  pmdeut 

ufacturer  of  steel  pens;  died  at  Birmingham,  boldness  which  had  characterized  him  during 

England,  aged  72  years.    He  was  of  English  the  trying  days  of  the  separation  of  the  Fr^ 

birth,   and  began  his  business  career    as   a  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Establishment, 

grinder  of  catlery  in  ShefiBeld ;  about  1822  he  he  obeyed  the  order,  but  in  a  very  different 

removed  to  Birmingham,  followed  the  business  manner  from  what  was  expected.     He  dis- 

of  steel  toy-making  for  a  time,  and  finally  en-  continued  the  private  services,  but  rented  a 

tered  upon  the  manufacture  of  steel   pens,  room  and  opened  a  public  service  jost  outside 

which  has  rendered  his  name  so  widely  known,  the  gate  of  the  city,  immediately  across  the 

and   through   which  he  became   immensely  street  from  the  English  church,  which  was,  in 

wealthy.  a  manner  at  least,  under  the  control  of  the 

Jan,  12. — Arlj^-Dttfoub,  Jeax  Babtii£le-  British  legation.  Any  attempt  to  interfere 
MT,  an  eminent  French  silk-merchant  and  ad-  with  him  here  wonld  probably  involve  con- 
vocate  of  free  trade;  died  in  Paris,  aged  67  sequences  impossible  to  foresee,  and  he  was 
years.  His  original  name  was  AtU%  ;  he  was  unmolested.  Here  he  resolved  to  build  a 
the  son  of  a  municipal  councillor  of  Lyons,  church,  and  money  being  contributed  by 
in  which  city  he  was  born  in  1805.  Becoming  friends  in  Scotland,  Rome,  and  America,  to 
a  silk-merchant,  he  married  into  the  family  of  further  that  object,  ho  carried  it  forward  re- 
Dafour,  eminent  bankers  of  Lyons,  and  united  gardless  of  the  danger.  A  sqnare  building, 
the  name  of  his  wife  with  his  own.  He  was  a  looking  as  little  like  a  church  as  possible  on 
juryman  at  the  French  Exhibition  in  1849,  and  the  outside,  was  erected,  and,  before  its  corn- 
acted  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  Great  Exhi-  pletion,  the  suspension  oftho  Papal  Government 
bitions  of  London  and  Paris,  held  in  1851  and  gave  perfect  religious  license.  In  1871  the 
1855,  respectively.  In  1853  he  established  a  church  was  dedicated,  it  being  the  only  Prot- 
com mission  house  in  Paris  for  the  sale  of  silks,  estant  church  built  on  Roman  soil.  The  same 
In  1853  he  was  made  Secretary- General  of  the  day  the  college  at  Princeton  gave  him  the 
Imperial  Commission  on  Manufactures.  Since  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
1855  he  had  published  many  articles  relative  Feb,  2. —  Dawison,  Bogumil,  a  German 
to  the  textile  fabrics  exhibited  at  the  Exposi-  tragic  actor,  died  in  Dresden,  aged  54  year^ 
tion  of  1855.  For  fifteen  years  before  leaving  He  was  the  son  of  a  Polish  Jew,  and  a  native 
Lyons  he  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  of  Warsaw,  born  May  18,  1818.  Having  a 
Commerce  and  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  taste  for  the  stage,  he  fought  against  the  fate 
that  city,  as  well  as  of  the  Society  of  Primary  which  would  have  confined  him  and  his  for- 
Instruction  and  of  the  Council  General  of  the  tunes  to  the  uncongenial  arena  of  the  printing- 
Department.  He  received  the  decoration  of  office,  and,  abandoning  his  position  as  tran- 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1887,  was  promoted  scriber  in  the  office  of  the  Warsaw  Gazette^  he 
to  be  an  officer  of  the  Legion  in  1854,  and  studied  the  mimetic  art  under  Kudlicz.  He 
made  commander  in  1860.  made  his  first  appearance  in  1837  at  the  Polish 
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Theatre  in  Warsaw,  and  obtained  an  engage-  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  was  also  appointed 
nent  shortly  after  at  Yilna  as  general  utility  a  Councillor  of  State  soon  after  the  overthrow 
nan.  Subsequently  at  Lemberg,  meeting  a  pa-  of  the  republic.  He  succeeded  M.  Mocquard 
;roQ  in  the  director  of  the  Polish  Theatre  of  that  as  private  secretary  to  Napoleon  III.,  and 
uty,  Count  Starbeckf  he  was  enabled  to  travel^  served  him  with  great  fidelity.  He  was  re- 
risiting  the  chief  cities  of  France  and  Germany,  turned  from  Corsica  to  the  present  National 
Dn  returning  toLemberg  he  played  in  the  Ger-  Assembly,  where,  before  a  hostile  and  uproar- 
nan  language,  and  thenceforward  devoted  ious  audience  he  avowed,  on  a  notable  occa- 
limself  chiefly  to  the  German  drama.  In  1846  sion,  his  fidelity  to  his  fallen  master, 
le  played  at  Hamburg,  and,  refusing  many  Feb,  18. — Rooebs,  G.  H.,  a  popular  actor; 
)ther  advantageous  offers,  he  was  finally  in-  died  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  aged  64  years, 
rited,  in  1849,  to  play  at  the  first  of  German  Feb.  16. — ^Daly,  Right  Rev.  Robert,  D.  D., 
heatres,  the  Hof  burg  Theatre,  of  Vienna.  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Cashel,  Ireland  ;  died 
iletiring  from  this  in  consequence  of  the  ill-  there,  aged  90  years.  He  was  made  bishop 
lealth  of  his  wife,  he  was  engaged  in  the  in  1848. 

!)resden  Theatre.    Subsequently  he  travelled  Feb.  18. — Oehleb,  Professor,  a  theologian  of 

>n  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  the  Britbh  the  latitudinarian  school  of  Tubingen,  the  as-* 

slands,  and  in  the  United  States,  appearing  sociate  and  supporter  of  F.  C.  BatLr,  and,  like 

it  the  highest-class  theatres.  A  few  years  ago  him,  vehement  in  his  attacks  on  the  orthodox 

16  returned  from  this  country,  and  just  after  school ;  died  at  Tubingen, 

lis  return  the  insanity  which  finally  led  to  his  Feb,  21. — Busies,  Colonel  William  N.,  late 

Leath  developed  itself  strongly.  His  repertoire  of  the  Indian  Army,  and  last  surviving  son  of 

vas  very  varied.    His  principal  rdUe  were:  the  poet  Robert  Burns;    died  at  Dumfries, 

Uamlet^  Richard  III.,  Macbeth,  Othello,  Shy^  Scotland,  aged  80  years.    He  was  named  after 

oeJc,  Philip  IL,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  WaU  his  father's  friend,  "William  Nicol,  a  master  in 

enstein.    In  his  treatment  of  these  characters  the  Edinburgh  High-School,  and  one  of  the 

le  displayed  the  most  painstaking  attention  to  three  celebrities  named  in  *'  Willie  brewed  a 

letail,  as  well  as  an  accurate  study  of  the  Peck  o'  Maut."    Colonel  Bums  was  buried  in 

pirit,  no  less  than  the  language  of  the  char-  the  Bums  mausoleum,  at  Dumfries,  where  his 

icter.  father,  his  brothers,  and  his  world>widely  cele- 

Feb.  5. — PboLE,  John,  an  English  dramatist  brated  mother,  Jeanie  Armor,  rest, 

md  author ;  died  in  London,  aged  80  years.  Feb.  21. — Gaoasin,  Prince  Paul,  a  Russian 

le  had  written  for  the  stage  since  1818.    He  statesman,  president  of  the  Ministerial  Coun- 

vas  the  author  of  "Little  Pedlington,"  the  cil;  diedinSt.  Petersburg,  aged  about 79 years, 

jomedy  of  "  Paul  Pry,"  and  several  volumes  of  He  had  been  in  the  Russian  service  since  1607, 

assays  and  sketches.  having  begun  his  career  as  a  young  army  offi- 

Feb.  7. — Gexiot,  Madame,  a  Parisian  eharcv^  cer  under  General  Kutuzoff.    Transferred  some 

iere,  or  saustage  and  pork  seller,  of  enormous  years  later  to  the  civil  service,  he  had  filled 

ize ;  died  in  Paris.  In  1848,  on  some  political  many  offices,  and  had  been  for  some  years  past 

>cca3ion,  she  was  selected  to  represent  the  president  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.    He  was 

Toddess  of  Liberty.    At  the  time  of  her  death  a  man  of  great  skill  and  tact,  and  was  univer- 

he    weighed    514   pounds,    and   her   cofiln  snlly  respected  for  his  straightforwardness  and 

neasured  nearly  two  yards  across.  integrity. 

Feb.  8. — Pease,  Joseph,  an  English  mine —  Feb,   23.— fVArnoTEB,    L£on,    an    eminent 

>wner,  one  of  the  largest  employers  of  labor  French  architect,  and  member  of  the  French 

n  England ;  died  in  Darlington,  aged  75  years.  Institute ;  died  in  Paris,  aged  69  years.    He 

le  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  bom  in  Paris,  June  7,  1808  ;  studied  with 

md  the  first  of  its  members  who  ever  sat  in  his  father,  and  with  M.  Hippoly  te  Le  Bas ; 

i*arliaraent.    He  was  also  the  president  of  the  entered  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  1819,  and 

?eace  Society,  and  established  and  maintained,  gained  the  second  prize  in  1824,  and  the  grand 

;hiefly  at  his  own  cost,  an  extensive  system  of  prize  in  1826  for  the  plan  offered  by  him  for  a 

education  in  connection  with  his  collieries  in  palace  for  the  French  Academy,  at  Rome, 

he  county  of  Durham.  During  a  protracted  residence  at  the  villa  of 

Feb.  13. — CoNTi,  Charles  Etxettoe,  private  the  Medici,  at  Florence,  he  sent  home  to  Paris 

lecretary  of  Napoleon  III. ;  died  in  Paris,  aged  plans  and  elevations  of  the  arches  of  Tr^an, 

)0  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Corsica,  and  was  at  Ancona  and   Benevenuto ;    of  the  Porte 

)om  October  81,  1812.    He  acquired  distino-  la  Majeure,  and  of  the  Augustan  Gate,  both  at 

ion  as  a  lawyer,  politician,  and  a  writer  of  Fano;  of  the  aqueducts  of  Chiudiiis,  and  of  the 

rer3<%  and  was  elected  to  the  Council-General  Temples  of  Venus,  and  of  Rome.    The  two 

)f  his  department.     He  received  the  office  of  latter  studies  were  exhibited  at  the  Exposition 

^rocureur-General  at  Bastia,  under  the  repub-  of  1865.     On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1882,  he 

ic,  and  was  returned  to  the  French  Legislative  designed,  in  connection  with  David  (d'Angers), 

Assembly,  wherein  he  acted  with  the  mod-  the  national  monument  to  General  Foy,  be- 

jrate  democratic  party,  while  General  Cavai-  sides  a  large  number  of  private  monuments, 

rnac  was  in  power.    He  supported  the  empire.  He  next  undertook,  with  his  father,  the  archi- 

tnd  received  October,  1851,  the  decoration  of  tectural  drawings  for  the  Conservatory  of  Arts 
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and  Heasares,  wbioU  he  continued  alone  after  and  never  a  minister  Cit  was  his  brother,  Gen- 

his  father's  death  in  1849.     In  1854,  after  a  eral  Count  Milatin,  wno  had  been  Minister  of 

sharp  competition,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  War  since  1862),  yet  Nicholas  Milatin  exercised, 

the  two  architects  to  make  the  plans  and  su-  perhaps,  the  greatest  influence  in  Rnssis  oa 

perintend  the  construction  of  the  new  oathe-  the  Government.    There  was  a  magnetism  in 

dral  at  Marseilles.    He  early  gave  close  atten-  his  personal  character,  which  called  out  sym- 

tion  to  the  architecture  of  the  period  of  the  pathy  and  cooperation.    For  the  last  three  or 

Renaissance,  and,  as  a  result  of  his  investiga-  four  years  he  had  suffered  from  a  painful  and 

tions,  presented,  at  the  Exposition  of  1855,  fif-  severe  disease,  and  had  passed  most  of  his  time 

teen  designs,  or,  as  be  called  them,  "  architect-  abroad. 

ural  studies  of  the  Renaissance  period."    These  Feb,  — . — ^Rote,  E.  J.,  ex-President  of  the  li- 

were  made  by  him  at  Orleans,  for  the  Oom-  berian  Republic,  was  drowned  in  the  harbor 

mittee  on  Historical  Monuments,  and  were  so  of  Monrovia^  while  endeavoring  to  swim  to 

arranged  as  to  give  a  most  picturesque  view  of  the  steamer  just  before  her  departure  for  Lit- 

the  appearance  of  some  of  the  finest  streets  of  erpool.    He  was  of  the  colored  race,  and  wss 

that  city  in  the  fifteenth  century.    Many  of  born  in  Ohio,  in  1815,  received  a  fair  ednca- 

the  buildings  had  been  destroyed  in  the  various  tion,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Aboii 

sieges  of  the  city,  and  their  reproduction  was  thirty  years  ago  he  emigrated  to  Liberia,  where 

greatly  commended,  and  procured  for  him  the  he  soon  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizeos. 

first  gold  medal  of  the  Exposition.    M.  Van-  He  was  elected  to  the  Liberian  House  of  Rep- 

doyer  received   numerous  commissions  and  resentatives,  and  served  as  Speaker  in  lUi 

appointments  from  the  Imperial  Government,  and  held  the  office  of  Chief-Justice  from  lS6d 

He  was  elected  to  the  Institate  (Academy  of  to  1868.    He  was  elected  President  in  1869, 

Fine  Arts),  in  February,  1868,  in  the.  place  of  and  entered  upon  his  duties  January  8,  ISTO. 

his  old  preceptor  Le  Bas.    He  was  also  an  During  his  term  of  office  the  people  of  liberie 

officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  since  1855,  having  voted  upon  changingthe  presidential  term  from 

been  a  Chevalier  of  it  since  1849.  two  to  four  years.    This  measure  was  defeated, 

Feb,  25. — GoBDON,  Rev.  James  D.,  a  clergy-  and  a  presidential  election  was  held  last  rear, 

man  and  missionary  of  the  Canadian  Presby-  resulting  in  the  selection  of  President  Roberts, 

terian  Church,  in  one  of  the  New  Hebrides  Mr.  Roye,  however,  refused  to  recognize  this 

group  of  islands ;  was  killed  by  the  natives  at  election,  and  attempted  to  remain  in  power. 

Erromanga.    He  was  a  native  of  Prince  Ed-  He  thus  infringed  upon  the  laws,  and  was  cm- 

ward's  Island,  British  North  America,  and  a  demncd  to  imprisonment,  had  escaped,  and  w^ 

brother  of  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Gordon,  who,  with  endeavoring  to  leave  the  country,  when  he  met 

his  wife,  was  murdered  by  the  natives  at  the  his  death. 

same  place  in  1861.    Mr.  James  Gordon  was  Feb,  — . — SaId  Pacha,  son-in-law  of  Mah- 

a  man  of  singular  piety,  self-denying  in  the  moud  XL,  formerly  Marslial  of  the  Palace,  and 

extreme,  and  ready  for  martyrdom,  if  need  be,  governor-general,  in  turn,  of  several  provinces; 

for  the  cause  of  Christianity.    He  had  labored  died  in  Constantinople.    He  fell  into  disfaTor. 

in  Erromanga  for  eight  years,  and  translated  and  was  banished  from  ConstanUnople,  but 

portions  of  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the  afterward  was  allowed  to  return  to  that  citv, 

people,  besides  preparing  primers  and  hymns  where  he  adopted  a  life  of  seclusion,  and  V35 

lor  their  use.    He  also  acquired  a  knowledge  known  as  a  very  devout  dervish, 

of  the  language  of  the  island  of  Espiritu  Santo,  Feb,  — .— SMim,  Wtitoham  (The  Assassin). 

and  spent  a  winter  there  teaching  the  people,  eldest  son  of  Sydney  Smith,  noted  as  a  sportr 

He  prepared  a  phonetic  primer  in  that  Ian-  man ;  died  in  London.    He  was  educated  it 

guage.    Mr.  Gordon  acted  for  the  first  four  Cambridge,  but  from  his  earliest  youth  cared 

years  as  a  missionary  of  tlie  Presbyterian  neither    for    literature,   politics,    arts,   cof 

Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces  of  British  sciences.    His  tastes  were  for  horse-racing. 

North  America,  then  for  two  years  as  a  rep-  jesting,  etc.    His  nickname,  Ths  Aeeatiin,  r» 

resentative  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  fastened  on  him  while  in  college.    Some  of 

South  Wales.    He  resigned  his  connection  with  his  fellow-students  turned  loose  a  ferooiocs 

the  church  in  the  end  of  1870.    Since  that  bull-dog  into  his  rooms  at  night,  and  wait<<i 

time  he  had  withdrawn  from  outside  support,  below  in  the  quadrangle  to  watch  the  dm^- 

and  had  been  alone  upon  the  island,  trusting  ment  of  their  practical  joke.    He  entered  his 

himself  unreservedly  among  the  natives.  rooms — a  scuffle  was  heard,  and  presendf  a 

Feb,  — . — ExiJizHBvrroH,  M.,  a  Russian  states-  window  was  thrown  up,  out  of  which  the  doe 

man,  and  ALinister  of  Finance ;  died  in  St.  appeared,  held  suspended  in  the  lur  by  the  left 

Petersburg.  hiuid  of  its  human  antagonist,  who  proceeded 

Feb,  — b — ^lfiLrThr,NioHOLAB,  a  Russian  states-  with  his  right  hand  to  £'aw  a  razor  aero®  the 

man ;  died  at  Moscow.    He  was  the  leading  struggling  animars  throat    FVom  that  ni^( 

spirit  of  the  emancipation,  and  other  reforms  of  until  his  dying  hour,  the  name  of  "The  As- 

the  last  fifteen  years  in  Russia,  and  especially  sassin"  clung  to  him. 

the  leader  of  the  Slavophile  party,  and  his  house  March  3. — Ashbttkoiam,  G^eral,  the  Hi^i' 

in  Moscow  was  the  social  and  political  centre  Thomas,  C.  B..,  of  the  British  army ;  did<l  is 

of  that  party.    Though  holding  no  high  office,  London,  aged  63  years.     He  was  colonel  of 
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the  Elgbtj-second  Foot,  and  a  brother  of  the  to  bring  abont  a  cordial  state  of  feeling  be- 
late  Lord  Ashbamham,  once  Treatj  Commis-  tween  the  principal  aspirants  for  power ;  and, 
sioner  to  the  United  States.  after  the  death  of  Narvaez,  he  advised  the 
March  6. — Goldstuokeb,  Theodob,  an  emi-  Qneen  to  surround  herself  with  a  cabinet  of 
aent  Sanscrit  scholar,  and  professor ;  died  in  the  Liberal,  Union,  and  Progressist  parties. 
London.  He  was  of  German  birth,  but  had  His  advice  was  not  accepted,  and,  foreseeing 
ived  in  England  the  greater  portion  of  his  the  result,  he  resigned  his  office  as  president 
ife.  He  was  a  man  of  fine,  scholarly  attain-  of  the  Senate  some  time  before  the  Revolution 
nents,  and  was  a  standard  authority  upon  Sans-  of  September,  1868,  which  cost  the  Queen  her 
>rit  literature ;  was  professor  of  that  language  throne,  and  remained  in  private  life  from  that 
n  tho  University  of  London,  and  left  many  time  to-  bis  death.  The  marquis  was  a  Span- 
ivorks,  the  labor  of  years,  in  manuscript,  ish  grandee  of  the  first  class,  and  had  been 
imong  which  is  an  immense  Sanscrit  diction-  made  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ; 
try,  and  a  treatise  on  the  administration  of  Hin-  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece ;  Grand  Gross  of 
loo  law,  both  unfinished.  It  was  said  that  he  Charles  III. ;  Senator  for  life ;  Member  6f  the 
equested  that  his  papers  should  be  burned.  Beal  Academia  de  la  EUtoria  of  Madrid ;  Gov- 

March  10. — Ohoblet,  Hekbt  Fotbsboill,  ernor  of  the  Royal  Palace  and  Royal  Patrimo- 

m  eminent  Euglish  musical  composer,  critic,  ny,  and  decorated  with  all  the  orders  of  merit 

md  author ;  died  in  England,  aged  70  years,  in  Europe.    He  had  written  much  and  ebly, 

le  was  born  at  Blaokleyhurst,  Lancashire  ;  mainly  in  reference  to  the  history  and  politics 

(ducated  in  the  Royal  Institution,  Liverpool,  of  his  own  time.    His  principal  works  were : 

ind,  after  spending  a  few  years  in  a  merchant's  ^*  An  Historical  and  Legal  Memoir  ccnceruing 

►flSce  there,  went  to  London  in  1834,  and,  join-  the  Laws  of  the  Succession  to  the  Crown  of 

Dg  the  Stan  of  the  Athenaum,  remained  with  Spain,"  1888 ;  ^^  An  Impartial  Review  of  the 

t  for  thirty-five  years.    He  was  the  author  of  Question  of  Succession,  on  the  Occasion  of 

'Sketches  of  a  Seaport  Town,"  "Pomfret,"  the  Spanish  Marriages,"  1847;  "Louis  Phi- 

'  The  Lion,"  " Roccabella,"  and  "The  Prodi-  lippe  of  Orleans,"  etc.,  1861;   "Memoirs  of 

y,"  two  plays,  "  Old  Love  and  New  Fortune,"  the  History  of  the  First  Seven  Years  of  the 

nd  "  Duchess  Eleanor ;  "  two  original  opera-  Reign  of  Isabella,"  1868 ;  "  Memoirs  of  my  Own 

tooks — "White  Magic,"   and   the  "Amber  Life;"  and  a  number  of  important  memoirs 

Vitch ; "    twenty    opera-books   paraphrased  and  speeches. 

rem  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  Ian-  March  — . — Pbzezdzieoki,  Compte  Alexan- 

:uages ;  and  about  a  hundred  songs.  dbe,  a  Polish  historian  and  archeeologist ;  died 

March  10. — Wells,  Rev.  James,  an  eminent  in  Paris.    He  was  long  a  resident  in  that  city, 

baptist  minister,  forty  years  pastor  of  the  and  was  the  author  of  an  historical  drama  in 

urrey  Tabernacle ;  died  in  London.    He  was  French,  entitled  "Don  S6bastien  de  Portugal," 

f  humble  birth,  and  his  early  education  was  which  had  some  success. 

1  eagre,  but  after  his  conversion  he  gave  him-  March  — . — Sohijbz,  Joseph,  a  Swiss  soldier 

alf  diligently  to  study,  and  during  his  pastor-  who  had  served  through  all  the  Napoleonic 

te  had  so  greatly  endeared  himself  to  his  wars  and  was  wounded  forty  times,  died  at 

eople  that  his  funeral  was  attended  by  ninety  Altorf,  Switzerland,  aged  110  years, 

louming-coaches   and   many   thousands  of  ^/wn?  3.— Scott,  Admiral  Sir  James,  K.C.B., 

-eeping  friends.  an  officer  of  the  British  Navy ;  died  in  Lon- 

March  — . —  Campbell,  MoLeod,  D.  D.,  a  don,  aged  81  years.    He  entered  the  navy  in 

resbyterian  clergyman  of  Scotland,  of  lati-  1803,  and  served  in  the  French,  American,  and 

idinarian  views;  died  in  Scotland.    He  was  ^Chinese  Wars;  was  wounded  at  the  reduction 

le  author  of  a  noted  work  on  the  atonement,  of  Martinique;  served  at  Walcheren,  at  the 

March  — . — Don  Mantel  Pando,  Marquis  capture  of  Washington,  and  at  the  battles  of 

e  Miraflores,  Count  of  Villapatema,  a  Span-  Bladensburg,  Baltimore,  etc.    He  was  recom- 

h  statesman  and  publicist;  died  in  Madrid,  mended  twenty  times  and  gazetted  nine  times; 

I  the  80th  year  of  his  age.     He  was  bom  received  the  navy  and  army  war  medals,  and 

ebrnary  23,  1792,  educated  for  public  life,  the  Chinese  med^s ;  also,  the  thanks  of  both 

hich  he  entered  early,  and  for  more  than  Houses  of  Parliament. 

fty  years  was  constantly  in  the  service  of  the  j^ril  18. — Shobt,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Vowleb, 

overnment,  either  as  an  ambassador,  sena-  D.  l5.,  formerly  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  died  in 

>r,  or  cabinet  officer.    He  had  been  sent  at  London,  aged  82  years.    He  was  the  son  of 

ifferent  times  in  the  capacity  of  ambassador.  Dr.  Short,  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall,  born  in  ' 

linister  extraordinary,  and  minister  plenipo-  1790,  and  educated  at  Westminster  School  and 

jntiary,  to  the  courts  of  London  and  Paris.   At  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a 

omc,  ho  had  been  many  times  called  into  cab-  double  first  class  in  1812.  He  was  shortly  after 

tets  over  which  other  ministers  presided,  and  appointed  a  tutor  of  Christ  Church,  and  to  a 

vice  (in  1846  and  1868)  had  himself  been  living  in  the  gift  of  his  college.    In  1821  he 

resident  of  the  Council.    Seven  times  he  had  was  nominated  Oxford  preacher  at  the  Chapel 

Bcn  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Senate.    In  Royal,  Whitehall;    and,  after  hoWing  other 

lis  last  capacity,  where  he  presided  from  1863  benefices  in  the  Church,  was  promoted  to  the 

.  1868,  he  made  great  but  ineffectual  efforts  living  of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury.    In  1841 
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he  was  nominated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  author ;  died  near  Manchester,  aged  U  yean 

bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  in  1846  was  He  was  saccessivelj  a  weaver,  warehoaseiaii 

translated  to  the  See  of  St.  Asaph,  which  he  sailor,  pablic  secretary,  bookseller,  nevspa^ier 

held  for  twenty-four  years,  and  then  resigned  correspondent,  and  Government  clerk,  and  w;i 

under  a  recent  act  of  Parliament.    He  was  the  several  times  a  political  prisoner.    His  two 

author  of  a  "Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  chief  works,  "Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  R*ii- 

Church  of  England  to  the  Revolution,"  and  of  cal,"  and  "Early  Days,"  give  a  detaUed  accoJi: 

several  other  works.  of  his  connection  with  the  political  movemeiiL' 

April  18. — MiTOHBLL,  Edwabd,  an  English  in  Lancashire  which  brought  bim  into  M>y 

sculptor ;  died  in  London,  aged  41  years.  riety.    He  is  fre<^uently  quoted  by  Miss  Mr- 

April  18.— Sheepshajtks,  William,  an  emi-  tineau,  in  her  "  History  of  England  daring  ili 

nent  English  pbilanthropist ;  died  in  London.  Thirty  Years'  Peace,"  as  an  authority  wid 

April  19. — Wrstmaoott,  Prof.  Riohabd,  R.  regard  to  the  events  immediately  prior  to  ti? 
A.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  English  sculptor;  died  Manchester  massacre,  in  August,  1819,  as  well 
in  London,  aged  74  years.  He  was  the  son  of  as  to  that  deplorable  event  itself,  which  co£ 
Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  a  celebrated  artist,  stitutod  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Got- 
and  was  born  in  1798.  Adopting  his  father's  ernment  contest  with  radicalism, 
profession,  he  went  to  Italy  in  1820,  and  de-  April — . — Borgia,  Alexander,  Grand  Con- 
voted  six  years  to  the  study  of  his  art.  His  maoder  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John ;  died  ia 
first  exhibition  at  the  Academy  was  in  1827.  Rome,  Italy.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
In  1838  he  was  elected  an  Associate ;  in  1849,  Pope  Alexander  YI.  and  of  Lucrezia  and  (V 
R.  A.,  and  in  1859,  Professor  of  Sculpture,  sare  Borgia,  and  a  great  admirer  of  that  eeccii- 
AmoDg  his  best  ideal  works  were  "  Venus  and  trie  family,  whom  history,  he  always  declarti:, 
Ascanius"  in  1831;  "the  Cymbal  Player,"  in  had  foully  wronged, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collection,  exhibited  April  — . — Pictet,  called  de  La  Rive,  W 
in  1832 ;  a  group  of  a  Girl  and  a  Fawn ;  "  Venus  Franqois  Jules,  an  eminent  Swiss  natarali^. 
instructing  Oupid;"  "Paolo  and  Francesca,"  died  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  aged  abont  T:' 
in  1838,  and  "Blue  Bell,"  a  bass-relief  full  of  years.  He  was  born  in  that  city  about  1S'>', 
grace  and  beauty.  His  greatest  success,  how-  graduated  from  the  Academy  of  Geoeva,  sj^ 
ever,  was  in  religious  compositions,  of  which  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  zoolo^ 
his  finest  examples  were  the  "  Angel  Watch-  and  comparative  anatomy,  to  which  he  sol- 
ing," part  of  a  large  monumental  group  to  the  sequently  added  such  profound  researches  in' ^ 
Ashburton  family,  in  1842 ;  a  bass-relief,  "  Go  palasou  tology  as  made  him  the  peer  of  Agassiiin 
and  Sin  no  more ; "  a  recumbent  monumental  this  difficult  but  interesting  science.  He  v^ 
figure  of  the  late  Archbishop  Howley,  }n  Can-  elected  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Comparative 
terbury  Cathedral,  in  1850 ;  and  one  of  the  Anatomy  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva  «lK>it 
late  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  at  Wimpole.  Mr.  1830,  and  prosecuted  his  favorite  studies  v\ih 
Westmacott  had  for  some  years  previous  to  unwearied  assiduity  till  his  death.  His  pa^ 
his  death  retired  from  the  practice  of  his  pro-  lished  works  are  numerous.  The  priocip^ 
fession,  occupying  himself  chiefly  in  the  litera-  were:  "Researches  upon  the  PhrjganideS" 
ture  connected  with  his  art,  and  in  delivering  1834;  "The  Natural  History,  General  ac- 
lectures.  He  contributed  to  most  of  the  en-  Specific,  of  Neuropterous  Insects,"  2  vols.,  ^t- 
cyclopeadias  and  journals  articles  and  essays  1841-'43,  comparing  the  Ferlidet  sod  ^l^ 
on  the  subject  of  his  professional  study;  and  emerides;  "  Elementary  Treatise  on  Paleopu'- 
was  the  author  of  a  "Handbook  on  the  Schools  ogy,"  4  vols.,  8vo,  1844-^46  (a  second  editio2 
of  Sculpture,"  and  an  essay  "On  Coloring  with  an  atlas  of  110  plates  was  published  in 
Statues.^'  Paris,  1853-'55) ;   "  Description  of  the  Fon^I 

April   27.  —  Beamish,    Lieutenant-Oolonel  Mollusks  found  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone  f 

North  Ludlow,  K.  H.,  an  author  of  several  the  Vicinity  of  Geneva,"  1847-51,  4to,  vitjj 

military  works ;  died  in  London,  aged  75  years.  51  plates ;   "  Materials  for  Swiss  Palffonti'l- 

Among  his  works  was  "The  History  of  the  ogy,"  8  vols.   (35  numbers)  with  numernii^ 

King's  German  Legion."  plates,  1854-'63;  "Description  of  the  Fo^sn 

April  80.  — Mayhkw,   Horace,   a  popular  Fish  of  Mount  Lebanon,"  4to,  1850;  "^o*^^ 

English  author ;  died  in  London,  aged  53  years,  on  the  New  Animals  in  the  Museum  of  G«ne- 

-4;wii  30.— Nassau-Obanoe,  William  Fred-  va,"  4to,  28  plates;  "PalsBontologio  Misct- 

ERicK  Henry,  Prince  of,  Vice-Admiral  of  the  lanies,"  1863.     He  also  prepared  numerocj 

Dutch  Navy,  and  brother  of  the  King  of  the  papers  for  the  Transactions  of  the  Societt  ot 

Netherlands;    died  in   Amsterdam,   aged  52  rhysics  of  Geneva,  and  was  a  large  contriba- 

years.    He  was  born  in  Soestdyke,  June  18,  tor  to  the  "  BihliotMq'us  Uniter9^ey 

1820.    He  was  Viceroy  of  the  grand-duchy  of  May  1. — Mathew,  Henry,  an  En^''*^^!' 

Luxemburg,  and  commanded  the  second  di-  thor  and  reformer ;  died  in  London,  aged  ft' 

vision  for  the  equipment  of  the  Russian  fleet,  years.      He  was  born  in  London  in  \^Y\ 

In  March,  1853,  he  married  the  Princess  Ama-  studied  at  Westminster  School,  which  he  len 

lia  Marie-flfe-Gloria-Auguste,  daughter  of  Ber-  for  a  voyage  to  Calcutta,  and  on  his  rd^ 

nard,  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach.  was  articled  to  his  father,  a  solicitor,  for  tbrt< 

April  — .— Bamford,  Samuel,  an  English  years.    His  literary  career  commenced  not  li.' 
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rom  1841,  as  one  of  the  aathors  of  the  ^^Wan-  acted  with  the  Liberal  party,  and  was  patron 
leringMlnstrel;"  he  was  also  one  of  the  found-  of  twentj-seven  livings  in  the  Established 
iTs  of  I^uruih,  from  which  he  afterward  with-  Church.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
Irew.  He  wrote  numerous  tales  and  articles*  Francis  Charles  Russell,  born  in  1819. 
n  magazines,  but  was  best  known  by  his  '*Lon-  May  — . — Hauch,  Jean  Kabsteit  ton,  an 
Ion  Labor  and  the  London  Poor,"  a  valuable  eminent  Danish  poet,  novelist,  and  scientist ; 
ryclopffidia  of  information  on  the  condition  of  died  at  Rome,  aged  82  years.  He  was  bom  at 
he  working-classes  (1851),  published  in  num-  Fredrikshald,  May  12,  1790.  He  was  edu- 
)er3.  Among  his  other  works  are  **  The  Mor-  cated  at  Copenhagen,  and,  after  receiving  his 
nons,  or  Latter-Day  Saints,"  published  in  doctorate  in  Philosophy,  was  for  nearly  thirty 
1852;  "The  Wonders  of  Science,"  in  1865;  years  Professor  of  Physical  Science  in  the 
'  The  Great  World  of  London  "  (1866) ;  "  The  Academy  of  Soroe.  In  1846  he  was  appointed 
Jpper  Rhine  "  (1868) ;  and  "  Young  Ben  Professor  of  Scandinavian  Literature,  at  Kiel. 
Tranklin  "  (1858).  In  conjunction  with  his  In  1848,  in  consequence  of  his  liberal  tenden- 
>rothers  Horace  and  Augustus,  he  published  cies,  he  was  deprived  of  his  professorship,  but 
i  variety  of  fairy-tales  and  the  following  through  the  kindness  of  the  Queen  Maria 
vorks  of  humorous  fiction:  "The  Greatest  Sophia  Frederick,  found  an  asylum  at  Fred- 
Plague  of  Life,"  "  Whom  to  Marry,  and  How  ericksberg,  in  the  suburbs  of  Copenhagen, 
o  Get  Married,"  "The  Magic  of  Kindness,"  After  the  death  of  Oehlenschlager,  in  1850,  he 
'  Peasant  -  Boy  Philosopher,"  "  Tricks  of  was  made  Professor  of  ^Esthetics  in  the  Uni- 
Trade,"  etc*  versity  of  Copenhagen,  and  retained  this  posi- 

May  9. — Peitnefatheb,  General  Sir  John  tion  till  a  year  or  two  ago.    Von  Hauch  was  a 

L.T8AGHT,  G.  C.  B.,  British  Army,  Governor  of  voluminous  writer.  His  dramatic  works,  which 

Z^helsea  Hospital;  died  there,  aged  73  years,  are  numerous,  are  of  two  classes,  liistorical  or 

le  was  bom  in  1798,  entered  the  army  as  classical   sabjects,  such  as  "B^azet,"  "Ti- 

jomet  in  1818,  and  in  1889  was  promoted  to  berius,"  "Gregory  VIII.,"  "Don  Juan,"  etc., 

>he  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.     He  served  in  all  possessing  great  merit,  and  dramas  of  Dan- 

!ndia  for  some  years,  and  was  a  trusted  oflBcer  ish  life,  of  which  there  are  five  or  six,  which 

inder  Sir  Charles  J.  Napier,  in  the  campaign  were  as  popular  in  Sweden  and  Germany  as 

n  Scinde,  commanding  the  infantry  brigade  at  in  Denmark.     He  had  also  published  an  Epico- 

he  battle  of  Meanee,  in  1848,  where  he  was  Dramatic  poem,  the  "  Hamadryads,"  and  a 

leverely  wounded.    For  his  services  in  Scinde,  volume  of  lyric  poems,  which  were  very  much 

le  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  the  admired  by  the  Danish  public.    He  had  also 

Jrder  of  the  Bath.    Betuming  home,  he  was  written  twelve  or  fifteen  novels,  in  most  of 

or  a  time  engaged  on  the  stafif  in  Ireland,  and  which  he  had  interwoven  the  legends  of  the 

>n  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  was  an-  Scandina\dau  mythology,  and  which  have  been 

>ointed  to  the  command  of  the  First  Brigade  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  £u- 

>f  the  Second  Division  with  the  rank  of  migor-  rope.    He  made  an  extensive  scientific  tour 

general,  distinguishing  himself  at  the  battle  in   Germany,  Italy,   and  France,  some  years 

>f  the  Alma,  and  at  Inkermann.    In  recogni-  since,  and,  after  his  return,  published   "  An 

.ion  of  his  services  before  Sebastopol  he  re-  Examination  into  the  Rudimentary  Organs, 

;eived  several  honorable  distinctions,  and  on  and  their  Function  in  Nature,"  and  "Remarks 

;he  conclusion  of  peace  was  made  Governor  on  the  Nervous  System,  and  Animal  Instinct." 

>f  Malta.      After  holding  this  position  five  He  has  also  contributed  many  dissertations 

rears,  he  was  made* commander  of  the  camp  and    papers  to  a  Danish   scientific  Journal, 

It  Aldershot,  which  post  he  resigned  in  1866.  "  Blandinger  fra  Soroe." 

Mat/  22. — FoBSESTBB,  Alfbed  Hekrt  (Al-  June  1. — Macdonald,  John  Sandfield,  a 

red  Crowquill),  a  celebrated  artist ;  died  in  Canadian  statesman,  and  cabinet  ofiScer ;  died  in 

London,  aged  67  years.    He  was  born  in  1805,  Cornwall,  Canada,  aged  60  years.   He  was  born 

md  in  early  life  was  put  into  a  notary ^s  office,  at  St.  Raphael,  Glengarry  County,  Upper  Cana- 

)ut,  as  soon  as  he  became  of  age,  he  turned  his  da,  December  12,  1 812 ;  commenced  business 

ittention  to  art  and  literature.    He  was  asso-  in  early  youth  as  clerk  in  a  store,  but,  becom- 

jiated  with  Theodore  Hook  and  Father  Prout,  ing  dissatisfied,  entered  upon  the  study  of  law, 

n  tlie  early  nnmbers  of  Colburn's  and  JBent^  and  in  1835  was  articled  to  a  barrister  atCorn- 

VyV  MagaetTieSj  and  his  name  soon  became  wall,  finishing  his  studies  with  Chief-Justice 

'amiliar  to  the  public  as  a  designer  of  humor-  Draper  in  1840.    He  built  up  a  large  and  lu- 

)us  and  graceful  daawings.     He  was  one  of  crative  practice  in  Cornwall,  and  was  elected 

he  early  contributors  to  Punchy  and,  besides  to  Parliament  in  1841,  was  returned  in  1848, 

lis  artistic  work,  he  produced  many  writings  and  again  in  1848,  1852,  and  1854.    In  the 

)f  a  lively  character,  including  several  bur-  latter  part  of  1849  he  was  appointed  Solicitor- 

esques.  General  under  the  La  Fontaine-Baldwin  Gov- 

May  26, — Bedford,  Wilu am  Russell,  Duke  ern m en t,  until  its  final  breaking  up  in  1861. 

>f ;  died  in  England,  aged  63  years.    He  was  In  1852  he  was  elected  Speaker  in  Quebec. 

)om  in  1809,  and  represented  Tavistock  in  the  In  1858  he  was  Attorney-General,  having  been 

louse  of  Commons  from  1832  to  1851.    He  elected  the  previous  year  for  Cornwall.    In 

lucceeded  to  the  title  of  duke  in  1861.    He  1872  he  was  again  returned  for  that  town. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  period  during  which  July  8, — ^Baobteb,  Jonathan,  one  of  tk 

he  was  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Macdonald  was  publishers  of  Bagster's  Polyglot  and  other  Bi- 

in  the  opposition,  antil  late  in  his  career  he  bles ;  died  in  London,  aged  59  years, 

became  what  is  termed  an  "  independent  mem>  July  18. — Itubbide,  Don  Anoel  de,  son  of 

ber."    He  was  one  of  the  few  Upper  Oana-  Iturbide,  Emperor  of  Mexico;  died  in  Mexico, 

dians  who  have  persistently  opposed  represen-  July  25. — Guise,  Duke  de,  eldest  son  of  tl« 

tation  by  population,  and,  although  a  Roman  Due  d^ Aumale ;  died  in  Paris,  aged  18  7ear^. 

Catholic,  was  never  an  advocate  of  separate  He  was  bom  at  Twickenham,  England,  Jasi- 

schools.  ary  5,  1854.    His  mother  was  daughter  of  the 

Ju,ne  7. — Hill,  Matthew  Davenport,  Q.  0.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.    His  death  wa<  tbe 

Oommissioner  of  Bankrupts  at  Bristol,  and  late  result  of  too  dose  application  to  his  studies. 

Recorder  of  Birmingham,  an  eminent  philan-  July  31. — Smith,  Augustus,  lessee  or  King 

thropist;  died  in  Birmingham,  aged  80  years,  of  the  SoiDy  Isles;  died  there,  aged  67  years. 

He  was  a  brother  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  In  1830,  having  immense  wealth  at  his  col- 

born  in  1792.    His  education  was  mainly  con-  mand,  as  a  member  of  the  famous  LoDd(« 

ducted  by  his  father.    In  1819  he  was  called  to  banking   family,    he    obtained,    through  lii^ 

the  bar  of  Lincoln's  Inn;  was  one  of  the  mem-  father's  influence  with  King  William  IV.,  i 

bers  in  the  Liberal  interest  for  Kingston-upon-  lease  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  devoted  himsaf 

Hull  from  1832  to  1834,  and  the  latter  year  re-  to  the  work  of  improving  the  physical  ani 

ceived  a  silk  gown  with  apatent  of  precedence,  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  who  vere 

He  was  appointed  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  sunk  in  ignorance,  apathy,  and  snperstitioa, 

and  Oommissioner  in  Bankruptcy  in  the  Bris-  and  not  unfrequently  reduced  to  a  state  of 

tol  district,  but  resigned  the  former  in  1866,  semi-starvation.    He  gave  them  instrnctioo  m 

retaining  the  latter  position  nntil  his  death,  agriculture,  instituted  schools,  and  made  ed^ 

Mr.  Hill  was  active  in  promoting  the  establish-  cation  compulsory.   As  a  result  of  his  work  of 

ment  of  reformatories  for  juvenile  criminals,  forty  years,  they  are  now  a  thriving,  actiw, 

and  had  published  in  a  collected  form,  under  well-educated  people,  competing  snccessfullj 

the  title  of  ^^  Suggestions  for  the  Repression  with  the  first  market-gardeners  in  the  king- 

of  Crime,"  a  large  number  of  charges  addressed  dom,  as  purveyors  of  the  e^liest  fruit  and  ve 

by  him  to  grand  juries  in  his  capacity  of  Re-  getables  to  Oovent  Garden.- 

oorder  of  Birmingham,  besides  various  pam-  July   — . — Dufoub,    Seldc    Fkakcoi^,  > 

phlets ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  "  Prao-  French  journalist  and  author;  died  in  Pam 

tical  Suggestions  to  the  Founders  of  Reform-  aged  73  years.    He  was  for  sixteen  years  eui- 

atory  Schools,"   "Mettray,"   "Tuscan  Jurisr  tor  oi  th^  Ref>ue  et  Gazette  MusieaU^  snU  f^f 

prudence,"  and  letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  0.  B.  some  time  also  editor  of  the  Journal  de  St 

Adderley,  "  On  the  Insufficiency  of  Punish-  Petershourg,  and  vice-president  of  the  Socitjy 

ments  simply  deterrent."    He  also  edited  sev-  of  Authors,  Oompositors,  and  Editors,  in  Paris, 

eral  biographies  of  men  and  women  who  have  July  — . — ^Low,  Walteb,  a  publisher  ani 

become  benefactors  of  their  country.  bookseller,  for    many  years,  in   the  VnW^ 

June  26.-^OETTrNOKR,   Edwabd    Mabia,   a  States ;  died  in  London,  by  suicide.    He  wi^ 

Gorman  novelist  and  journalist;  died  in  Ger-  for  a  long  time  connected  with  the  Harpers  of 

many,  aged  66  years.    He  was  born  in  Breslau,  New  York. 

in  1806.    He  began  his  career  as  a  journalist  in  Jtily  — . — ^Mabohisio,  Oablotta,  an  Italian 

Vienna,  and  afterward  resided  in  nearly  all  vocalist ;  died  in  Turin,  aged  35  years, 

the  principal  cities  of  Germany.    Early  devot-  Aug,  8. — ^Leeds,   Geobob    Godolphix  0<- 

ing  himself  to  bibliography,  he  possessed  a  bobne  (Scotch  Viscount  Dunblane);  diedai 

knowledge  of  books,  especially  of  historical  his  country-seat,  aged  70  years.    He  was  bora 

and  biographical  works,  surpassing  that  of  the  in  1802,  and  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in  IS-^'^- 

most  eminent  bibliographers  of  his  time.     He  Aug.  10. — Smith,  Sir  Andbew,  K.  C.  B.,  M. 

was  a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  exhaustive  D.,  F.  R.  S. ;  died  in  London,  aged  T5  years, 

knowledge,   and   sparkling  humor,   endowed  He  was  born  in  Roxburghshire,  in  1T97,  anJ 

with  a  wonderful  power  of  description.    His  educated  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated, 

last  years  were  spent  in  poverty  and  sickness,  in  1819.    He  was  made  Honorary  Fellow  of 

which  deprived  him  of  sight.     He  left  an  un-  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 

finished  work  of  much  value,  entitled  "  Moni-  Glasgow,  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edic- 

teur  des  Dates."  burgh,  and  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Societr  ot 

July  2. — ^Hilfebdino,  Alkxandbb,  a  Rus-  Aberdeen.   From  1851  to  1868  he  was  Directiff- 

sian  author,  and  scholar ;   died  at  Kargopol,  General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  m 

aged  42  years.    He  was  one  of  the  most  eru-  was  created  a  K.  0.  B.  on  retiring  firoro  his  of- 

dite  of  Russian  scholars,  and  a  chief  authority  fice.    He  was  the  author  of  "Illustrations  ot 

on  all  questions  concerning  the  various  Slavon-  the  Zoology  of  South   Africa"  (ISS^'^*^'* 

ic  peoples,  and  had  published  numerous  works  "  Origin  and  History  of  the  Bushmen ; "  '^^}^ 

on  Slavonic  literature.     At  the  time  of  his  tory  of  Secondary  Small-pox;"  and  vsriaos 

death  he  was  on  a  journey  of  exploration  to  contributions  to  scientific  periodicals, 

certain    imperfectly-known    districts    of  the  Aug,   15.  —  Skbt,  Fbbdebiok   C,  ^.R-^- 

Archangel  Government.  President  of  Royal  Oollege  of  Surgeons,  m 
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aedical  anthor ;   died  in  London.    He  was  and  often,  in  his  sermons,  handled  his  Armin- 

urgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  an-  ian  brethren  with  great  severity, 

hor  of  "  New  Mode  of  Treatment  of  Ulcers  "  S^t,  2. — Grundtvig,  Nicolas,  Bishop  of 

London,  1837) ;  " Operation  for  Lateral  Cur-  the  Danish  Lutheran  Church;  died  in  Copen- 

'ature  of*  the  Spine  "  (1841) ;  ''  Venereal  Dis-  hagen,  aged  89  years.    He  was  a  peculiar  and 

iLso"  (1841);    "Operative  Surgery"  (1860) ;  im'posing  personage,  a  man  of  great  and  versa- 

'  Relative  Merits  of  the  Two.  Operations  for  tile  gifts,  an  ardent  patriot,  and  an  enthusias- 

)tone  "  (1864) ;  "  Hysteria  "  (1867).  tic  Old  Lutheran.    As  preacher,  poet,  and  his- 

Au^.  28. — QuAGLlA,  Cardinal  Angelo,  aRo-  torian,  his  fame  was  widely  known,  and  his 

nan  Oatholio  prelate ;  died  ^t  Rome,  aged  70  wonderful  power  over  the  masses  made  a 

roars.    He  was  born  at  Cometo,  August  28,  most  decided  impression  upon  the  Church  in 

802,  educated  in  the  College  for  the  Propaga-  the  North  of  Europe.    His  numerous  followers, 

ion  of  the  Faith,  at  Rome;  ordained  a  priest,  who,  owing  to  some  of  his  peculiar  views, 

Q  1828,  promoted  to  the  bishopric,  in  1846  ;  constituted  something  of  a  sect  and  at  one 

vas  prefect  of  the  congregation  of  bishops  and  time  held  conventicles,  regarded  him  as  "the 

•egular  clergy,  and  on  the  27th  of  September,  Luther  of  the  North."    Unpopular  with  the 

.81)1,  was  appointed  a  cardinal  by  Pio  Nono.  clergy  on  account  of  his  orthodoxy,  he  was 

Aug,  29.-rBETHUNE,  Very  Rev. ^  D.  D.,  called  by  the  King  to  the  Church  of  the  Re- 
Dean  of  Montreal,  a  venerable  clergyman  of  deemer  in  Copenhagen,  and  was  ^lie  first  to 
heEstablishedChurchin  Canada;  died  there,  stem  the  tide  of  German  rationalism  which 
iged  85  years.  His  ministry  there  had  ex-  had  been  sweeping  over  the  national  Church, 
ended  over  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  cen-  He  was  so  ultra-national  and  so  intensely  anti- 
;ary.  Germanic  that  he  at  one  time  proposed  to 

Aug,  — .—Alms,  0.  J.  B.,  M.  D.,  member  banish  from  the  country  all  German  poetry, 

>f  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  an  eminent  philosophy,  history,  and  geology ;  and  even 

>hysician  and  philanthropist ;  died  in  London,  the  Symbolical  Books,  as  the  product  of  Ger- 

[n  early  life  he  was  associated  with  the  Earl  man  authorship.    His  funeral  was  of  an  im- 

>f  Shaftesbury  in  improving  the  condition  of  posing  ch^acter,  and  was  attended  by  an  im- 

;he  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the  worst  parts  mense  concourse  of  people,  composed  of  the 

>f  Westminster,    He  held  appointments,  the  clergyenmoM^,  headed  by  the  renowned  Bish- 

jtatement  of  which  filled  nearly  half  a  column  op  Martensen    and   Prof.  Dr.  Clausen,  the 

>f  medical  directories.  students,  all  the  personages  of  high  rank  in 

Aug, — . — ^BsAuofi  ET  DE  Meloubil,  Madame  Copenhagen,  and  large  numbers  of  his  ad- 

LTlrich,  lady  of  honor  to  Marie  Antoinette ;  herents  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.    A 

lied  in  Paris,  aged  102  years.  noticeable  feature  of  the  obsequies  was  the 

Aug,  — . — Tbenoh,  Willi  ah    Steuaet,  an  singing  of  the  audience.    There  had  been  dis- 

>ish  manager  of  estates,  and  author ;  died  in  tributed  in  the  church  a  collection  of  fourteen 

iings  County,  Ireland,  aged  64  years.     He  hymns  of  Grundtvig's  own  composition,  all  of 

;vas  born,  November  16,  1808,  at  Bellegrove,  which  were  sung  with  great  enthusiasm  by  th« 

ijneens  County,  educated  at  the  College  Ar-  vast  assemblage  of  mourners, 

nagh,  and  took  his  degree  at  Trinity  College,  Sept,  28. — Hohenlohe-Lanoenbkbo,  Anne 

Dublin.    Having  held  an  agency  over  estates  Feodorowna  Augusts   Charlotte  Wilhel- 

n  County  Monaghan,  he  was,  in  December,  mina,  Dowager-Princess  of;  died  in  Germany, 

849,  appointed  agent  over  the  estates  of  the  aged  65  years.    She  was  a  daughter  of  the 

kTarquis  of  Lansdowne,  County  Kerry.     In  Duchess  of  Kent  by  her  first  husband,  the 

851  he  was  appointed  over  those  of  the  Mar-  Prince  of  Leiningen,  and  thus  half-sister  to 

[uis  of  Bath,  County  Monaghan,  and  in  1856  Queen  Victoria.     She  had   married   Ernest 

>ver  Lord  Digby's  estates  in  Ejngs  County,  Christian,  Prince  of  Hohenlohe-Langenberg, 

tolding  the  head  supervision  of  the  three  lat-  in  February,  1828,  and  since  his  death,  in  1860, 

or  estates  until  his  death.    In  1841  he  ob-  has  been  dowager-princess.     She  leaves  five 

ained  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Agrioultu-  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.    Her 

al  Society  of  Ireland  for  *^  the  best  report  on  second  son,  Hermann  Ernest,  is  the  present 

he  largest  quantity  of  land  reclaimed  in  Ire-  Prince  of  Hohenlohe-Langenberg,  and  a  major- 

[ind,^^  which  report  was  published  in  the  general  in  the  Baden  service. 

•Transactions"  of  the  Society,    In  1869  he  Sept  26. — ^Mastinette,  Philip,  a  celebrated 

ublished  his  "  Realities  of  Irish  Life,"  giving  acrobat  and  gymnast,  long  associated  with  the 

n  account  of  his  college  days,  and  of  the  sev-  Ravel  Troupe;  died  in  New  York, 

ral  agencies  to  which  he  was  appointed,  and  Sept.  — . — Andebson,  Rev.  William,  D.  D., 

ho  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  situations,  an  eminent  preacher  of  Glasgow ;  died  in  that 

tc.     In  1871  he  published  the  novel  "lemo."  city.    He  was  a  man  of  great  originality  and 

Aug.  — . — West,  Rev.  J.  J.,  a  clergyman  of  rare  liberality.    Though  of  great  age,  he  ae- 

lio  Established  Church,  England ;    died   in  quired  the  Italian  language  very  late  in  life. 

<ondon,  aged  67  years.     He  was  Rector  of  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in 

rinchelsea  Parish,  Sussex,  for  more  than  forty  translating  Sarpe^s  History.     He   held   the 

ears.     He  was  the  representative  man  of  .the  pastorate  of  a  United  Presbyterian  church  in 

/alvinistic  wing  of  the  Established  Church,  Glasgow  for  a  period  of  over  fifty  years,  and 
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his  sermons  were  remarkable  for  their  vigor  ber  15th,   in  that  year,  effected  the  rde&ac 

and  originality.     One  of  his  favorite  themes  of    the    pri^ners,    was  joined    by   General 

was  Christian  benevolence,  and  his  pictures  Nott,    September    l7th,    and   led    the  armv 

of  those  who  gave  grudgingly,  and  especially  through  the  formidable  passes  back,  to  Indu 

of  those  who  only  helped  the  poor  with  an  in    October.       For  these    services  he  w&» 

.  eye  to  their  own  benefit,  were  vivid  and  tell-  presented  with    a  splendid    sword   bjr  the 

ing,  and  his  denunciations  terrible.  Government  of  India,  created  a  G.G.B.,  and 

Sept.  — . — HoppNSB,  RioHABD  Belgbate,  an  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Porlis- 
intimate  friend  and  associate  of  Lord  Byron;  ment.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  British  en- 
died  in  London,  aged  86  years.  He  was  con-  voy  at  Oudo,  in  1844  a  member  of  the  SapreTot 
sul  at  Venice  during  Byron's  stay  in  that  city,  Council  of  India ;  in  1846  ho  received  the 
and  kindly  assumed  the  care  of  the  poet's  thanks  of  the  Court  of  Common  CouDcil  o; 
daughter  AUegra.  London,  for  his  distinguished  services  in  hi- 

Sept.  — . — ^Koon,  Dr.  C.  F.,  a  German  phi-  ghanistan,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  & 

lologist;   died  in  Berlin,  Germany.     He  waa  gold  box,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Merchant 

especially  devoted  to  the  Teutonic  languages.  Taylors'  Company ;  in  1847  was  voted  a  peo- 

Oct.  2. — ^WiLLBs,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James  Shaw,  sion  of  £1,000  per  annum  by  the  East  Indij 

Justice  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  committed  Company;  received  in  1850  a  medal  for  gen- 

.  suicide  during  a  paroxysm  of  insanity,  aged  58  eral  services,  with  four  clasps  for  the  battle  and 

years.  He  was  the  son  of  a  physician  in  Cork,  the  siege  of  Deeg,  the  Nepaulese  War,  and  Kar- 

Ireland,  and  was  bom  in  1814.     He  received  mese  War ;  and  in  1858  was  nominated  bj  the 

his  education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  Crown  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 

he  took  honors,  and  was  graduated  B.  A.  in  Company,  which  post  he  held  for  two  vears. 

1836,  and  LL.  I),  in  1860.    He  was  called  to  In  1861  he  was  appointed  hon.  colonel  of  the 

the  bar  by  the  Inner  Temple  in  1840,  went  the  First  Battalion  Surrey  Rifle  Volunteers,  an^ 

Home  Circuit,  and  had  a  large  business  as  a  subsequently  was  nominated  a  Grand  Com- 

"  leading  junior."    In  1849  he  edited,  with  Sir  mander  of  the  Star  of  India;    was  gazttt^d 

Henry  S.  Keating,  the  well-known  legal  work,  to  the  brevet  rank  of  field-marshal  in  Jnne. 

*^  Smith's  Leading  Cases,"  and  in  1850  was  1870,   and  installed  Constable  of  the  Tower 

appointed  a  commissioner  of  Common  Law  of  London,  December  23,  1871.^  Hewascre- 

Procedure,  and  afterward  assisted  in  drawing  ated  a  baronet  in  March,  1872. 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  of  1852,         Oct.  18. — Fonblai^que,   Albany  Wnxiix 

1854,  and  1860,  which  regulated  the  practice  an  eminent  author;  died  in  London,  aged 71 

of  the  English  courts.    In  1855,  when  a  va-  years.     Intended  for  the  bar,  he  became  the 

canoy  occurred  among  the  Judges  of  the  Court  pupil  of  Chitty,  the  well-known  special  plead 

of  Common  Pleas,  he  was  raised  to  the  bench,  er,  but  relinquished  the  profession  and  appli^ 

and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  himself  to  literature.      ^^  Castlereagh^s  'Sii 

Oct.  3. — Goss,  Rt.  Rev.  Alexanoeb,  D.  D.,  Acts,'  "  it  has  been  said,  ^^made  a  politid 

Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Liverpool ;    died  writer  of  him."    At  first  he  contributed  polit- 

there.     He  was  consecrated  bishop  in  1853.  ical  articles  to  the  Chronicle^  under  Perrr  and 

Oct.  6. — PoLLQOK,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Geob&b,  Black.    On  the  death  of  the  former,  GlemeEts, 

Bart.,  G.  C.  B.  and  G.  C.  S.  I. ;   died  in  Lon-  who  had  purchased  the  paper,  dispensed  vjti 

don.    He  was  born  in  that  city  in  1786.    En-  his  services,  and  he  became  the  chief  contrit*- 

tering  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  utor   to,  and  afterward   the  proprietor  and 

in  1802,  he  joined  the  Bengal  Artillery,  in  editor  of,  the  Examiner^  the  then  leading  I/^n- 

which  he  rose  by  successive  steps,  attaining  don  weekly  newspaper,  which  he  conducted 

the  rank  of  captain  in  1805,  of  m^or  in  1819,  for    many  years  with  great   brilliancy  anu 

of  colonel   in  1829,  and  of  general  in  1859.  ability.     In  1887  he  published  a  selection  from 

Shortly  after  proceeding  to  India,  he  joined  his  editorial  contributions  to  that  paper,  nnd<:r 

the  army  under  General  Lake,  and  was  present  the  designation  of   ^*  England    under  Seyen 

at  the  battle  of  1)^^^^  and  at  the  sieges  of  Administrations."      Mr.  Fonblanque  liano: 

Deeg  and  Bhurtpore,  in  1804-'6.     He  volun-  received  from  Lord  John  Russell's  government 

teered  in  1815  to  serve  with  the  force  under  an  appointment  in  the  public  service,  withdrtw 

General  S.  Wood  against  the  Nepaulese ;  and,  in  a  gpreat  measure  from  literary  pursuits.   He 

haying  held  some  staff  appointments,  he  was  was  the  head  of  the  statistical  department  of 

appointed,  in  1821,  to  the  command  of  the  the  Board  of  Trade. 

army  sent  to  Burmah  under  Sir  Archibald        Oct.  18. — Aquas,  Manitki-,  a  conrerted  Rt^ 

Campbell,  where  he  gained  great  credit,  and  man   Catholic   priest;    died  in    the  city  of 

for  his  services  in  the  Burmese  War.  was  made  Mexico.    In  his  youth  he  was  ardently  deToteii 

a  0.  B.    In  1841  he  was  selected  to  command  to  his  studies.    Having  been  admitted  to  t>ie 

the  armies  on  the  west  of  the  Indus,  when,  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  he  made  the  o^^di 

after  forcing  the  Khyber  Pass  by  a  series  of  vows,  received  the  sacred  orders,  and  afl^r- 

skilful  and  brilliant  operations,  he  marched  to  ward  occupied  a  high  place  among  his  brother 

the  relief  of  Sir  Robert  Sale  at  Jellalabad,  monks.  When  the  convents  were  abolished  he 

Having  defeated  the  Afghan  troops  in  three  became  curate  of  a  small  village  called  Azca- 

successive  encounters,  he  took  Cabul  Septem«  pozalco,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Mexico ;  ^^ 
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not  long  afterward  confessor  to  the  canons  of  panj  of  strolling  plajers,  and  earlj  displayed 

the  cathedral.     Desiring  to  overthrow '  the  remarkable  grace   as   an   actress   nnder  his 

Protestants    and    their  doctrines,   which  he  direction.    She  was  first  hroaght  hefore  the 

3fteQ  assailed,  he  began  to  read  their  books,  in  public  as  a  sabstitute,  and  made  so  favorable 

3rder  to  arm  himself  for  the  warfare.    In  this  an  impression  that  she  was  forthwith  attached 

way  he  was  led  to  exercise  greater  charity  for  to  the  Dublin  Theatre,  where  her  popularity 

thorn,  then  to  doubt  his  former  views,  and  was  at  once  established.    Ultimately  she  was 

inally  to  join  their  ranks.    He  soon  became  engaged  for  Oovent  Garden  Theatre,  by  John 

;heir  champion,  and  a  powerful  defender  of  Eemble,  making  her  debut  there  in  1814,  as 

ivhat   be    had   formerly  sought  to  destroy.  Juliet,  and  a  few  days  after  personated  Belvi- 

Being  popular  among  his  brethren,  he  was  ^^tfra—making  a  startling  sensation  in  both, 

inally  elected   bishop    of  the   "Church  of  Her  grace,  sweetness,  delicacy,  and  refinement, 

lesus,^'  the  name  adopted  by  the  Evangelical  as  exhibited  through  a  line  of  characters,  won 

9 arty  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and,  throwing  all  great  admiration,  and  placed  her  in  the  next 

^is  energy  into  the  cause,  he  often  preached  as  rank  to  Mrs.  Siddons.    Her  career,  however, 

nany  as  twelve  times  a  week,  until,  crushed  was    as   brief  as    it    was  brilliant,    closing 

inder  the  wear  and  tear  and  difficulties  of  his  in  July,  1819,  with  her  performance  of  Mrs. 

Evork,  his  health  rapidly  failed,  and  he  sank  Holler.    The  following  December  she  became 

Tom  complete  exhaustion.  the  wife  of  Sir  "William  Wrixon  Beecher,  M. 

Oet.  19. — G00HBA.NE,  Sir  Thomas  J.,  G.  0.  B.,  P.  for  Mallony,  who  in  1831  succeeded  to  an 

(Vdmiral  of  the  Fleet ;  died  in  London,  aged  ancient  baronetcy,  and  whose  death  occurred 

)3  years.     He  had  taken  a  part,  though  in  a  in  1850. 

lubordiaate  capacity,  in  all  the  naval  battles  Oct,  80. — Ooicbb,  Thomas,  M.  A.,  manager 

yf  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  had  dis-  of  the  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford ;  died  there, 

/mguished  himself  in  the  Oliinese  and  Indian  aged  76  years.    He  was  the  son  of  a  book- 

Wars.      .  seller  in  Leicester,  and,  removing  to  Oxford 

Oct.  19. — PnjBOHAS,  Rev.  John,  a  prominent  about  1837,  was  appointed  manager  of  the 

-itiialist  of  Brighton,   England ;   died  there,  press,  which  nnder  his  supervision  greatly  ex- 

lored  49  years.    He  was  bom  at  Oambridge  in  tended  its  operations,  and  fjrom  being  an  ex- 

L823,  educated  at  Rugby,  and  Ohrist  College,  pense  became  a  source  of  revenue.     When  the 

Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1844,  and  monopoly  for  printing  Bibles,  which  it  had  so 

(vas  curate  successively  of  Elsvvorth,  Orwell,  long  enjoyed,  came  to  an  end,  Mr.  Combe  de- 

St.  Paul's,  and  finally  of  Str.  James's  Chapel,  termined  to  save  the  profit  made  by  the  maker 

Brighton,  where  he  was  appointed  incumbent  upon  the  paper,  and,  as  an  Act  of  Parliament 

n   1866.      Here   he   introduced  what  were  would  have  been    necessary    to    enable  'the 

lee  Tied  iunovations  in  the  Church  of  England  University  to  turn  paper-maker,   he  took  a 

lervice,  and  was  brought  to  trial  for  doing  so  mill  at  Wolvercott  in  his  own  name  and  at 

jefore  the  Court  of  Arches.     He  appealed  at  his    own    risk.      After  long  and  patient 

Tom  the  adverse  decision  of  that  court  to  the  supervision,  he   succeeded  in  overcoming  all 

fuJicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  difficulties,  and  in  making  the  establishment 

inally   was  admonished    to   discontinue  the  profitable,  so  that  the  competition  of  other 

jeremonies  he  had  practised,  and  the  use  of  printers  of   Bibles   and  Prayer-books  in  no 

certain  vestments  in  the  communion  service,  way  ^injured  the   Clarendon  Press.    Out  of 

)f .  lighted  caudles  and  incense,  mixing  water  no  excessive  means  he  found  funds  to  build  a 

kvith  communion  wine,  and  using  wafer-bread,  graceful  chapel  to  the  Oxford  Infirmary  for 

[le  refused  to  obey  these  admonitions,  and  was  the  use  of  the  convalescent  inmates.    He  built 

ius;)ended  from  his  functions  in  February,  1872,  also  a  large  church  in  St.  Barnabas,  the  poorer 

ind  since  that  time  had  remained  in  private  quarter  of  Oxford,  which,  like  the  previous 

ifo.     In  1853  he  published  a  hand-book  of  edifice,  was  designed  by  Hr.  Bl cornfield.    In 

English  ceremonials,  a  text-book  of  Anglican  the  same  city  he  erected  one  school-house,  and 

Ritualism;  in  1839,  ^^The  Miser's  Daughter;"  paid  half  the  cost  of  another ;  and  to  all  works 

*  Poems  and  Ballads,"  1846;  "Book  of  Feasts,"  of  charity  he  was  a  liberal  contributor.    Mr. 

1853  ;  and  several  sermons,  1866.  Combe  was  also  a  great  lover  of  art,  and  pos> 

Oct.  20. — WsLwrrsoH,  Dr.  Fbedebiok,   an  sessed  a  valuable  collection  of  choice  paintings, 

eminent  botanist  of  Dutch  extraction,  died  in  The  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  was  conferred 

l,ondon.     He  had  spent  eighteen  years  in  the  on  him  by  the  university,  in  recognition  of 

)ar8ait  of  his  favorite  science  in  the  Portuguese  his  valuable  business  services  to  her. 

>o.s33ssions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  Oet,  80. — Satn-Wittoenstkin-Hohenbtkin, 

I  ad  made  a  collection  of  over  forty  thousand  Prince  Adolphus  von,   a  German  tenor  of 

ipecimonsof  African  plants.    He  was  a  stand-  note;    died  on  board  a  vessel  bound  from 

ird  authority  on  African  botany,  and  had  pub-  Bremen  to  the  United  States,  aged  82  years. 

ished  several  works  on  natural  history.  He  was  on  an  artistic  tour. 

Oct.  28. — Beeoher,  Lady  Weixost,  nee  Eliza  Oct,  30. — Sobolshohikoff,  Vasilt  Ivano- 

D'Xeill,  once  ^  famous  actress ;  died  in  Mai-  vitch,  a  Rq^sian  author,  librarian  of  the  Im- 

ony,  England,  aged  81  years.    She  was  the  perial  Public  Library  at  St.  Petersburg ;  died 

laughter  of  John  O^Neill,  manager  of  a  com-  in  that  city,  aged  59  years.    He  was  born  at 
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Vitebsk,  in  1813,  received  some  elementary  years.  He  was  born  at  Masomelli,  Sicilj, 
training  in  the  Gymnasium,  and  at  the  age  of  Jnnfc  18,  1812,  was  a  professor  at  Pisa  ink 
thirteen  became  an  assistant  in  his  father's  1849  to  1852,  and  in  1859  was  appointed  to 
employ  for  five  years,  daring  a  portion  of  the  chair  of  JBsthetics  at  the  Royal  Academj 
which  he  was  one  of  the  writers  in  a  Govern-  of  Fine  Arts  at  Florence,  and  secretary  of  tk 
ment  office.  In  1830  he  received  a  post  in  the  Academy.  In  1862  he  resigned  his  professor- 
civil  service  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  he  soon  ship,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  him^j 
contrived  to  exchange  for  an  appointment  in  more  particularly  to  literary  pursaits.  k 
the  Imperial  Public  Library.  So  vigorously  1867  he  was  elected  a  Deputy  in  the  Italk 
had  he  set  to  work  in  the  mean  time  to  edn-  Parliament.  Signer  Giudici  was  the  autLir 
cate  himself,  that  before  long  he  acquired  such  of  a  "  History  of  Italian  Literature  ^'  (1844i; 
knowledge  as  enabled  him  to  render  no  slight  /^History  of  the  Italian  Communes ^^  (1S53- 
service  to  the  institution.  Under  the  auspices  '54) ;  "  History  of  the  Italian  Stage  "  (18(>yi: 
of  Baron  (now  Count)  Korfif,  he  founded  the  and  a  translation  of  ^^Macanlay's  Historr  of 
section  of  ^*  Books  about  Russia  in  Foreign  England." 

Languages."    He  also  introduced  the  arrange-  Oct  — . — Gonzales,  GBEOOBioGmESBEz.sii 

ment  by  which  the  library  was  rendered  fire-  Hispano- American  poet   of  Colombia;  died 

proof.    As  a  writer  he  was  known  by  his  there.    His  reputation  as  a  writer  wasMgiu 

^*  Review  of  the  Principal  Libraries  in  Europe  and  he  was  cfdled  the  Byron  of  that  conntn. 

at  the  Commencement  of  the  Year  1859,"  pub-  Oct.  — . — Hiohoason,  "Williaii,  an  EngM 

lished  in  French  as  well  as  in  Russian,  by  two  centenarian ;  died  in  London,  aged  107  y^m. 

books  on  the  warming  and  preserving  of  build-  Oct.  — . — Lioisb,  Piebbe,  a  famoua  Frencl 

ings,  and  by  a  number  of  essays  and  articles  tragedian,  boru  in  Bordeaux,  in  1797 ;  died  in 

on  architecture  and  similar  subjects.  Paris,  aged  75  years.    He  was  of  very  hTuoblc 

Oct.  — . — Dahl,  Yladdcib  Ivanovitch,  a  family,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a 
Russian  author  and  lexicographer ;  died  in  glass-blower  in  Bordeaux,  but,  becomiDg  eo- 
Moscow.  He  was  bom  at  St.  Petersburg,  edu-  amoured  of  the  stage,  he  attempted  secondfirj 
cated  at  the  Cadet  Institute  there,  and  served  parts  at  the  theatre  of  his  native  citj^  ud 
on  board  the  Black  Sea  fleet.  At  a  later  peri-  carefully  saving  his  little  earnings  went  to 
od  he  held  a  commission  in  the  Russian  army,  Paris  in  1819  and  made  his^^^u^  at  the  Thi^- 
and  served  in  the  Polish  campaign  of  1831.  trs  Fran^ais  under  the  auspices  of  Talmi. 
Having  studied  medicine  at  Dorpat,  he  filled  a  From  this  theatre  he  went  in  1825  to  tbe 
medical  post  in  one  of  the  Government  hos-  Odeon,  and  some  time  after  to  the  Porte  St- 
pitals  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  finally  obtained  Martin.  The  parts  in  which  he  obtaiDed  bb 
an  appointment  in  the  civil  service.  But  it  greatest  successes  were  the  Doge  in  "  Marino 
was  as  a  student  of  its  popular  literature  that  Faliero,"  Gloucester  in  "  Les  Enfants  d'Edon- 
he  made  himself  most  nseful  to  Russia.  So  ard,"  and  Louis  XL  He  also  plared  M-^ 
diligent  was  he  as  a  collector  of  Russian  folk-  erick  ds  Eohcnstat{fen  in  "  The  Burgraw," 
lore  that  he  was  in  possession  of  above  4,000  and  Triboulet  in  "  Le  Roi  s' Amuse."  His  I«fl 
popular  tales,  besides  more  than  80,000  prov-  successes  in  Paris  were  Richard  JIL^  m  ^v. 
erbs.  The  latter  he  published  in  a  separate  -'64,  and  Tartufe,  in  1854-'56.  He  aotedin 
volume,  the  former  he  liberally  communicated  the  provinces  and  in  Italy,  with  great  em^ 
to  other  scholars,  and  many  of  them  now  en-  after  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  did  DOi 
rich  the  great  collection  edited  by  Afanasief.  retire  from  the  stage  till  186S.  He  vas  most 
As  an  author  he  gained  a  considerable  reputa-  popular  in  those  parts  where  terror  was  to  I* 
tion  by  various  works,  such  as  the  stories  he  excited  by  the  sternness  of  his  manner,  m 
published  under  the  pseudonym  of  the  "  Cos-  the  grimness  of  his  visage, 
sack  Lugansky."  But  his  great  work — that  Oct.  — . — ^Tadolini,  Giovanki,  an  Italitf 
which  will  render  his  name  truly  immortal —  musical  composer ;  died  in  Bologna,  aged  J^' 
is  the  invaluable  "  Dictionary  of  the  Living  years.  He  was  bom  in  that  city,  in  1T98.  He 
Russian  Tongue,"  in  four  large  volumes,  which  commenced  the  study  of  music  at  an  earlj  ap«? 
was  completed  in  1866.  To  this  he  devoted  a  under  Mattel  and  Babini.  At  the  age  of  ax- 
large  part  of  his  lifetime,  and  it  is  suflScient  to  teen  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  a  nmsi- 
say  that,  for  the  study  of  the  popular  litera-  cian  under  Spontini  at  the  Italian  Theatre 
ture  of  Russia  it  is  an  absolute  necessity.  For  from  1811  to  1814.  His  first  opera  was  '*lJ 
some  time  previous  to  his  death  he  suffered  Fata  Alcina,"  written  for  Rubini  and  other 
much  from  illness,  but  his  love  of  study  was  performers,  which  was  received  with  ^^*^?'l' 
strong  to  the  end.  asm.   He  afterward  wrote  many  operas,  vn^fi 

Oct.  — . — FiNzi,  Fklioe,  a  gifted  Italian  lin-  were  generally  successful,  for  the  theatres  ol 

guist ;  died  at  Florence,  aged  26  years.    With  Venice,   Bologna,  Rome,  Milan,  and  Trieste. 


Italy.  zor,"  etc.  .  From  none  of  them,  however, 

Oct.  — . — Giudici,  Paolo  Emiliani,  a  popu-    he  succeed  in  acquiring  a  fortune,  and  fro 
lar  Italian  author;  died  in  England,  aged  60    1880  to  1845  he  resumed  his  old  employmeDi 
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IS  masician  at  the  Italian  Theatre,  though  still  lished  a  history  of  the  Raskohilks,  and  a  nar- 

composing  new  operas,  cantatas,  and  rondos,  rative  of  his  imprisonment, 

liater  in  life  he  acquired  a  sufficient  compe-  Nov,  1. — ^Maouibb,  John  Fbaxois,   M.   P., 

.onoe  to  enable  him  to  live  humbly  and  quiet-  an  Irish  statesman ;  died  in  Oork,  aged  67 

y  at  Bologna.  years.   He  was  a  native  of  that  city,  and,  hav- 

Qct  — . — VioNEBON,  PiEBBE-RooH,  a  cclc-  iug  been  educated  for  the  law,  was  called  to 

crated  French  artist ;  died  in  Paris,  aged  88  the  bar  in  1843.    He  represented  the  borough 

rears.    He  was  a  pu|Hl  of  David  and  of  Gros,  of  Dungarvan  from  1852  to  1865,  when  he  was 

ind  in  1819  exhibited  the  "Oonvoi  du  Pau-  elected  one  of  the  members  for  the  city  of 

rre,"  which  was  received  with  great  favor.  Oork.    In  Parliament  he  was  an  earnest  de- 

^n  1847  he  obtained  the  medal  of  the  second  fender  of  the  interests  of  Gatholics  at  home 

sloss  from-  the  French  Institute,  and  in  1854  and  abroad,  and  for  many  years  was  editor 

le  was  decorated  with  the  Gross  of  the  Legion  of  the  Cork  Examiner^  a  Oatholic  paper  of 

>f  Honor.  considerable  influence  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

Not),  1. — Kelsieff,   Basil   IvANoyrroH,   a  He  took  a  leading   part  in  promoting   the 

jlussian  revolutionary  writer  and  journalist,  growth  of  flax  in  Ireland,  and  established  a 

>orn  in  St.  Petersburg  about  1835;  died  in  company  for  introducing  the  linen  industry 

.liat  city.    He  was  for  ten  years  a  pupil  of  the  into  Oork.    He  was  the  author  of  ^^  Rome  and 

school  of  Oommerce  of  that  city,  as  a  bene-  its  Ruler"  (1857-59);  an  enlarged  edition  of 

iciary  of  the  Russo- American  Oompany,  and  the  same  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  Pontificate 

n  1855  entered  the  University  of  St.  Peters-  of  Pius    Ninth  "    (1870) ;    "  The    Industrial 

>arg  for  a  two  years'  course  in  the  Ohinese  Movement  in  Ireland  in  1852  "  (1853) ;  "  Fa- 

iud  Mantchoo  languages.   In  1857  he  embarked  ther  Mathew  "  (1863) ;  "The  Irish  in  Amer- 

'or  liassian  America,  but,  the  ship  having  put  ica  "  (1858) ;   and   "  The  Next  Generation  " 

n  at  Plymouth,  England,  he  escaped  from  it  (1871).    Mr.  Magnire  was  Mayor  of  Oork  for 

tntl  fled  to  London,  where  he  studied  Hebrew  some  years,  and  was  a  strong  advocate  of  self- 

md  undertook  the  translation  of  the  Old  Tes-  government  for  Ireland, 

ament  into  Russian,  following  the  interpreta-  Kov.  2. — Am  at  di  San  Filippo   e  Sobso, 

ions  of  the  Talmud.    Falling  in  with  Alexan-  Ltjioi,  a  Roman  cardinal ;  died  in  Rome,  aged 

ler  Hertzen,  he  became  soon  after  one  of  the  76  years.    He  was  born  at  Oagliari,  Sardinia, 

editorial  staff  of  the  Kolohol^  Hertzen^s  revolu-  June  21,  1796 ;  was  educated  at  the  college  in 

;ionary  journal,   and   prepared   also  several  Rome,  was  for  some  years  legate  of  Bologna  at 

.vorks  for  the  propagation  of  socialist  and  Rome;  was  promoted  to  the  cardinal  ate,  May 

naterialist  doctrines,  and,  with  the  assistance  19, 1837,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Palestrina, 

>f  Ogareff,  published  several  supplements  to  March  16,  1852 ;  and  was  Vice-Ohancellor  of 

he  JTolokol,  having  the  same  end  in  view,  the  Holy  Roman  Ohnrch. 

jrowing  bolder  by  degrees,  he  attempted,  in  Nov,  6. — Olabkson,  James  Buenet,  M.  D., 

concert  with  his  brother  John,  to  rouse  the  an  eminent  physician  of  Scotland;    died  at 

nhabitants  of  Tulscha,  a  province  of  the  Do-  Edinburgh,  aged  80  years.     He  was  an  inti- 

)rudja,  to   insurrection  against  the  Russian  mate  friend  and  family  physician  of  Sir  Wal- 

>overnment,  and,  making  common  cause  with  ter  Scott.     He  retired  from  practice  many 

he  insurgents  of  Podolia  and  Volhynia,  to  use  years  previous  to  his  death,  to  a  fine  estate 

ncendiarism  as  a  revolutionary  measure.    He  near  Edinburgh,  where  he  entertained  visitors 

vas  aided  in  this  effort  by  a  Polish  Revola-  hospitably  and  exhibited  many  valuable  sou- 

ionary  Association,  having  its  headquarters  in  esnirs  of  the  friendship  that  existed  between 

liondon.   Their  scheme  seemed  likely  to  prove  that  great  writer  and  himself, 

uccessful,  as  in  all  these  provinces,  as  well  as  Nov.  20. — ^Ltjcoa,  Fbanoesco,  a  celebrated 

imong  the  Oossacks  of  the  Don,  the  Terek,  music  pablisher  of  Italy ;  died  in  Milan,  aged 

ind  tJie  Ural,  are  great  numbers  of  a  schismat-  70  years.    He  was  born  at  Oremona,  in  1802, 

o  sect    called    ** Raskolniks "  or  "Old   Be-  and  was  originally  a  music-engraver  in  the 

levers,"  who  were  ripe  for  revolution.    Their  house  of  Ricordi. 

irchbishop  opposed  them,  but  they  compelled  Nov,   28.  —  Jajstbt-Lilsqe,  Anoe-Louis,    a 

lim  to  fly  into  Turkish  territory.    Kelsieff  French  historical  painter ;  died  in  Paris,  aged 

lext  started  a  printing  establishment  at  Tul-  54  years.    He  was  bom  in  1818,  and  was  a 

icha,  where  he  began  to  publish  the  works  of  pupil  of  Oollin,  Ingres,  and  Horace  Vernet. 

ho  "Old  Believers,"  and  revolutionary  docu-  He  adopted  the  manner  of  the  last  of  th^se 

nents  also.    The  death  of  his  brother  discon-  painters,  especially  in  the  numerous  designs 

;ortod  his  plans,  and  Kelsieff  returned  to  Eng-  ne  made  for  woodcuts,  which  were  published 

and  in  1865,   and  removed  the  Kolohol  to  in  a  periodical,  viz.,  LUllustration.    He  also 

jreneva,   where  he  continued  its  publication,  made  a  series  of  designs  for  military  uniforms 

Vfter  a  time,  however,  wearied  with  his  suf-  by  order  of  Marshal  Soult,  though  they  were 

erings  and  disappointments,  he  gave  himself  never  adopted. 

ip  to  the  Russian  Government,  and  after  a  Nov,    25. — ^Plon,    Henbi,    a   distinguished 

>rief  imprisonment  was  set  at  liberty.    Since  bookseller  of  Paris;  died  in  that  city,  aged 

hat  time  he  had  lived  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  66  .years.    He  published  Napoleon's  "life  of 

engaged  in  literary  pursuits.    He  had  pub-  Osesar,"  and  many  other  books  of  note. 
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Nov.  28. — Baohe,  Dr.  J.  0.  F.,  an  eminent  second  time  to  Paris,  where  she  sang  in  tic 

German    scholar,    editor    of   "  Herodotus ;  "  *'  Huguenots."     Some  time  after,  slie  visiitsl 

died  at  Heidelberg.  Brussels.    Upon  retiring  from  the  st^ige,  >lic 

Nov,  — . — Belloouet,  Baron  Roget  de,  a  made  her  residence  in  Baden. 

French  archaiologist  and  author ;  died  in  Paris.  Not.  — . — ^Mercantini,  Luioi,  an  eraiuiL: 

He  originally  belonged  to  the  French  Army,  Italian  musical  composer;    died  in  PaleniiC 

but  retired  from  service  in  1884,  and  devoted  He  was  the  author  of  the  "Garibaldi  Hvu.n" 

his  whole  time  to  archsBological  studies.    Tbe  (the  "Italian  Marseillaise"), 

first  works  he  published  treat  of  the  history  of  Nov.  — . — Stepney,    Cowei-l,   an  Englijl 

Burgundy  f "  Questions  Bourguignonnes ;  M6-  philanthropist ;   died  at  Carmarthen,  AValtv 

moires  Critiques  sur  POrigine  etles  Migrations  Though  an  invalid  the  greater  portion  oi  U? 

des  Anciens  Bourguignons,"   1847;    "Carte  life,  he  gave  largely  of  time,  worK,  and  mont;. 

du  Premier  Royaume  de  Bourgogne,  aveo  un  for  the  elevation  of  working-men. 

Comraentaire  sur  Tfitendue  et  les  FrontiSres  Dee,  7. — Ranklet,  Alfred,  a  digtinguisLa 

de  oet  iJtat^"  1847;  "Origines  Dyonnaises,"  English  ^^r^  and  historical  painter;  died  in 

1851).     More  recently,   Baron  de  Belloguet  London,  aged  52  years.    At  the  early  age  v: 

concentrated  his  attention  upon  the  difficult  twenty-one  he  brought  before  the  public  a 

subject  of  Celtic  antiquities,  and  the  "Ethno-  scene  from  "  Macbeth,"  and,  three  years  late. 

g6nie  Gauloise,"  the  first  volume  of  which  he  "  Othello  lamenting  over  the  corpse  of  Iks- 

fublished  in  1858,  was  the  result  of  his  studies,  demona,"    both    of  which   evinced   dieideC 

t  received  from  the  Institute  the  Gobert  prize,  genius.     "Then  came  the  Day  of  Shame,*' as 

It  comprises  three  parts :  1.  A  Celtic  Glossary  illustration  of  Crabbe,  in  1846;  "Pan!  asl 

(a  second  and  very  much  improved  edition  of  Virginia,"  1846  ;  "  The  Village  Church,"  U4T 

this  work  appeared  a  few  months  ago);   2.  — a  picture  which  was  engraved,  and  was  well 

"Types  Gaulois  et  Celto-Bretons,"  1861;   3.  received;   "The  Ruined  Spendthrift,'^  1W>; 

"  G6nie  Gauloise."    The   "  Ethuog6nie  Gau-  "  Innocence  and  Guilt,"  1849 ;  "  The  SimikT- 

loise"  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  vain-  School,"  and  ^' Contentment,"  1850;  *'Eugtne 

able  contributions  made  by  modern  science  to  Aram,"  1852;    "Dr.  Watts  visiting  some  o: 

Celtic  lore,  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  his  Little  Friends,"  1853 ;  "Home  reTUiUJ," 

upon  the  author.  1854;  "The  Village  School,"  and  "From  i\^ 

Nov,  — . — ^Delaporte,    Michel,   a    French  Cradle  to  the  Grave,"  1855;  "The  LoDely 

vaudovilliste ;   died  in  Paris*,  aged  70  years.  Hearth,"  and  "The  Dame's  Absence,"  ISo*-: 

He  was  born  in  1802,  and  commenced  life  as  also,  "The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican.''   etc 

a  painter,  but  was  driven  from  his  profession  of    his    best    pictures   was    "  Fetching  the 

by  failing  sight,  and  eventually  became  com-  Doctor,"  a  scene  in  a  gypsy  encampment  Hii 

pletely  blind.    Previous  to  the  complete  loss  last  pictures  were  very  successful — '*The  Et- 

of  his  sight,  he  turned  his  attention  to  dra-  turn  of  the  Prodigal,"  1858 ;  "  A  Sower  vent 

matic  literature.   The  best  known  of  his  pieces  forth  to  Sow,"  1863.    His  last  exhibited  pi^ 

are:  "Le  Parisien,"  produced  in  1838,  "La  ture  was  "Follow  my  Leader,"  1867. 

Nouvelle  Hdloise,"  "  La  Femme  de  Manage,"  Dee.  9. — ^Lobd,  J.  K.,  an  English  natural^ 

"  M6phistoph61es,"    "Masques    de  Velours,"  and  author;  died  at  Brighton,  aged  55  Tt«.> 

and  "  La  Band  Noire,"  He  was  formerly  in  the  British  Army,  ^ir>^- 

Nov,  — . — LoNDONDEBBT,    FREDERICK  WiL-  as  a  captaiu  of  artillery  through  the  Qm\t& 

LiAM  Stewart,   fourth  Marquis  of;    died  in  War,  and  was  in  the  Balaclava  chai^ge.  He 

London,  aged  67  years.    He  was  born  in  1806,  left  the  army  to  devote  himself  to  natara: 

was  a  marquis  in  the  Irish  peerage,  and  Baron  history,   and   received    the    appointmest  c:* 

Stewart  in  the  United  Kingdom.     He  was  one  naturalist   to    the    British    North  Americis 

of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,   and  Vice-  Boundary    Commission.      The     observatiorii 

Chamberlain  of  the  Royal  Household.    He  which  he  made  in  this  capacity  he  pablisbcii 

supported  the  Conservative  party.  in  "A  Home  in  the  Wilderness,"  "Tbe  Xa:-- 

Nov,  — . — Marquet,  Madame  Sabina,  n^  ralist  in  Vancouver's  Island/'  and  in  contriU- 

Heinefetter,  an  accomplished  German  singer ;  tions  to  Land  and  Water,  and  other  jooroilN 

died  in  Baden,  aged  67  years.    She  was  bom  He  discovered  several  new  species  of  fisijej: 

in  Mayence,  in  1805,  and  was  one  of  six  sisters,  and  science  owes  to  him  many  interestlot: 

three  of  whom    were  famed   prima  donne,  observations  on  animals.    Visiting  Ejirpt.  a- 

Early  developing  musical  gifts,  she  travelled  the  request  of  the  Viceroy,  he  proved  that  tb* 

ill  her  childhood  over  Germany,  subsisting  on  snakes  of  the  charmers  were  harmless  speci(^ 

the  contributions  received  from  the  public  for  or,  if  dangerous,  had  had  their  poison  fan;* 

singing.    At  the  age  of  twenty  she  received  drawn,  by  actually  allowing  a  snake  to  biu' 

lessons  from  Spohr,  who  procured  her  admis-  through  his  hand.    The  "  Cleopatra  asp,"  * 

sion  into  the  Cassel  Theatre,  and,  in  1829,  called  by  the  charmers,  he  examined,  and  a<ttr- 

appeared  in  Paris,  at  the  Italian  Opera,  with  tained  that  the  horns  were  artificial    Fn>i^ 

credit,   although  Son  tag  and  Mali  bran  were  Egypt,  he  was  called  to  the  Brighton  Aqaariooi. 

singing  at  the  same  time.    From  1831  to  1836  Dee,  28. — Bbaooksfield,  Mrs.  Mast  ^^^ 

she  performed  with  success  in  the  various  Disraeli,   Viscountess  of;    died  in  Londfo. 

theatres  of  Germany,  and,  in  1841,  went  a  She  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  TineyEvac^ 
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of  the  British  Navy,   and  in   1815  married  The  bailee  in  the  State  TreMory  on  the    _^^^^^ 

^xT        lu T  ««.i^    ^/nt       ^       «    ^  ^^«4.i«^««        16th  day  of  Noyember,  1871,  WM $748,176  27 

AVyndham  Lewis,  ot  Cjlamorgan,va  gentleman  The  receipto  for  the  flwrai  year  ending  No- 

of  wealth,  and  a  member  of  the  British  Pariia-       vembe  r  18, 1873,  were 4,757,797  95 

inent.  He  died  in  1838,  and  the  year  following  toUI  amount  of  flinda  in  Treasary  for  the 

she  married  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  entered    -,J«"  •  • :  vv'iu c*    'k  •  H-^S?!!  S 

Parliament  for  the  first  time  two  years  before,  The  disbursements  during  the  year  have  been  6^485J» 

as  the  colleague  of  her  former  husband,  repre-  Balance  in  Treasury,  Noyember  16, 1878. . . .     $447,538  84 

AAntincr  thA  hornnirh  of  Mnidatone      Mr  Dis-  On  the  15th  day  of  November,  1871,  the  pub- 

sennng  tne  oorougn  ox  maiasione.     mr.  iJis-       uc  ftinded  debt  of  the  State  was |9,0M,721  78 

raeli  had  at  this  time  written  some  oi  his  besl^  The  redemptions  during  the  year  were : 

novels,  and  acquired  some  political  celebrity,  Loaj  oj  f|w 4i8!9i2  99 

but  his  subsequent  splendid  fortune  was  largely  i^S  of  i87i . . ." ." .' .' .' . '. '. . . ! . . . '.     ajioo  00 

due  to  the  social  position  and  opportunities         Loan  of  1875 1,00000 

afforded  him  by  his  wife's  dowry.     He  grate-         Loan  of  I88I fo^mv;     ^^^^  ^ 

tully  remembered  this,  and,  dedicating  to  her  '- 

one  of  his  novels,  termed  her  "  a  perfect  wife."    Outetanding  November  15, 1872 $8,588,546  87 

In  1868  she  received  from  the  Queen  the  title  Of  the  amount  outstanding  on  the  15th  of 

of  countess,  her  husband  having  declined  the  November,  the  sum  of  $102,016  had  ceased  to 

title  offered  him.    It  is  said  that  he  wrote  draw  interest,  the  holders  thereof  having  been 

*'Lothair"  for  her  amusement.  notified  to  surrender  their  stock  for  redemp- 

j)ec,    — .  —  Massingbebd,    Rev.  FBAycis  tion,  thus  making  the  interest-bearing  funded 

Charles,  M.  A.,  Chancellor  of  Lincoln  Cathe-  debt  of  the  State  $8,481,631.87. 

<lral ;  died  at  South  Ormsby,  aged  73  years.  The  funded  debt  is  divided  as  follows : 

He  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1800,  educated  Foreign  debt— payable  in  New  Toik  City..  $8,681,861  87 

at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  grad-    Domestic  debt-payable  in  Colwnbua ^^^^  <» 

iiated  in  1822,  and  was  presented  with  the  Total $8,688,546  87 

living  of  Soath  Ormsby  In  1825,  holding  it  un-  ^he  local  indebtedness  of  the  State,  on  the 

td  his  death.  In  1847  he  became  a  Prebendary  j  ^  ^        ^  September,  1872,  was  as  follows : 

*ih?i^I  f^T/fiS^^H^^^^^  N't-^'Wo'  <=<>"tte. : «8,rai,«  OS 

that  cathedral  m  1862.     He  had  exerted  him-  Net  debt  of  town8hlp8,Jnchiding  debts  cre- 

8^'  in  the  cause  of  the  revival  of  the  active  ated  by  boards  or  education,  otbor  than 

powers  of  the  convocation  of  the  Church  of  NeTdXTdtlS'cflJ.WiSliiid^ii):::  «,1£;Sgo4 

^England,  and  had  written  a  *'  History  of  the    Xet  debt  of  incorporated  yillages 616,660  63 

English  Reformation,"   1857;    '*Law  of   the    Net  debt  of  achool  diatricts  (spedal) 1,274.788  17 . 

Church  and  State,"  1857;  "  Prayer  for  Unity,"       Total |i7,69(f,547  97 

1861 ;  "  Lectures  on  the  Prayer-Book,  Lent,"  The  amount  of  reimbursable  debt.  State 

1864;  and  several  letters,  pamphlets,  etc,  on  To^w&dirreSr^^^^^^^^^^ 

religious  questions.  ^ 

j)e€.  — .— McLeod,  Sir  Donald,  an  eminent    ^^  ^«  ^^e  aggre^iate  debts  in  State $80,197,669  87 

Scottish  Orientalist  and  statesman ;  died  in  Li  this  statement  the  State  deht  is  reckoned 

London.    He  had  spent  some  years  in  India,  to  November  15,  1872,  and   local  indebted- 

in  the  employ  of  the  British  Government,  and  ness  to  September  1, 1872.    To  the  local  in- 

in  later  years  devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  debtedness  above  set  forth  is  to  be  added,  for 

the  elevation  of  the  poor  and  degraded  in  the  debts  created  in  aid  of  railroad  enterprises^ 

darkest  parts  of  the  city  of  London.    His  life  under  what  is  known  as  the  Boesel  law,  up  to 

^ns   an    embodiment    of  Christianity,    and,  January  1,  1878,  not  less   than    $4,000,000 

although  greatly  gifted   in   theological    and  more.    On  December  28d  it  was  $3,177,000. 

ecclesiastical  lore,  he  was  always  ready  for  The  Adjutant-Greneral  reported  that  there 

any  practical  work  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  were  claims  for  reimbursement  pending  in  the 

Dec.  — . — Pol,  Vincent,  an  eminent  Polish  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  on  ao- 

poet ;  died  at  Lemberg,  Galicia,  aged  G5  years,  count  of  expenses  incurred  by  the  State  of 

His  songs  of  Jantis^  written  durhig  the  Polish  Ohio  during  the  late  civil  war,  amounting  to 

insurrection  of  1830,  in  which  he  fought  as  a  $117,747.24,  of  which,  claims  to  the  amount 

common  soldier,  gained  a  wide  popularity,  and  of  $49,512.79  were  prepared  and  presented 

many  of  them  are  sung  by  the  peasantry  to  during  the  year  1872. 

this  day.    Scarcely  less  popular  are  the  *^Song  The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  the 

about  Our  Country,"  and  "Mohort,"  both  f\ill  State's  war  ac^unt  with  the  United  States : 

of  the  fervid  patriotism  which  is  characteristic    Total  presented  for  payment $8,196,966  79 

of  the  best  Polish  poetry  of  the  present  time.    Total  paid •*'??J'*iX  2! 

For  some  years  he  filled  the  chai?  of  Ethnolo-    Awaitliig  settlement mui  ^  ^^^^^ 

gy  in  the  University  of  Cracow.  

OHIO.    The  general  prosperity  of  the  State    ^^"^^  suspended  and  rejected $264,971  61 

of  Ohio,  during  the  year  1872,  has  not  been  The  Governor  informed  the  Legislature  that 

exceeded  by  that  of  any  previous  one.    The  there  was  due  from  the  General  Government, 

returns  of  the  assessors  are  not,  however,  com-  to  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 

pleted  in  full  until  the  year  succeeding  that  to  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  on  account  of 

which  they  refer :  the  five  per  cent,  granted  by  Congress  to  the 
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several  States,  upon  the  sales  of  public  lands.  5,594,007.     The  acres  sown  in  1871  exce^ 

This  five  per  cent,  has  been  paid  in  full  to  all  the  average  acreage  for  the  five  previous  Ye&.-s 

the  States  entitled  to  it,  except  Ohio,  Indiana,  by  tlie  sum  of  777,829,  and  is  425,607  in  ex- 

and  Illinois,  which  States  have  only  received  cess  of  the  acres  sown  in  1870.   The  total  jto^ 

three  per  cent.    A  memorial  was  addressed  to  duction  of  grain  and  potatoes  in  Ohio  for  six 

the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  at  years  is  as  follows :  1866,  118,061,911  bui^htU: 

Washington,  in  January,  1872,  by  the  Govern-  1867,  104,724,257  bushels;  1868,  121,00:.i.>' 

ors  of  the  three  States  named.  bushels ;  1869, 126,401,382  bushels ;  1870,  l^\- 

The  Assessors^  returns  and  other  official  864,984  bushels;    1871,  164,685,950  bu:'Lcl^ 

sources  afford  the  following  statistics :  The  aggregat-e  of  the  breadstuffs  in  Ohio,  ic 

WTieaL — Acres  sown  in  1871,   1,677,659  ;  1871,  shows  an  increase  of  24,280,966  bu^brs 

bushels    produced,   22,274,878;    average   per  over  the  aggregate  for  1870,  and  an  increase  of 

acre,  18.27.    This  is  an  increase  of  18,988  in  42,846,012  bushels  over  the  average  aggregiii*. 

the  number  of  acres  sown  in  1870,  and  a  de^  for  the  last  five  years, 

crease  of  5,863  acres  as  compared  with  the  av-  Bay, — ^Acres,  1,377,876 ;  tons  produced,  1.- 

erage  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  which  is  1,-  626,806 ;    average  per  acre,  1.10.     Decrees; 

683,022 ;  also  an  increase  of  4,218,587  bushels  from  1870,  27,816  tons ;  decrease  in  average, 

as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  thirteen  .01.    Ohio  ranks  fifth  in  hay-production, 

previous  years.    The  average  bushels  per  acre  FUtx. — Acres  sown,  85,863 ;  seed  produced 

for  that  time  are  10.72,  showing  an  increase  in  788,884  bushels ;   pounds  of  fibre  prodncei!, 

1871  of  2.55  bushels  per  acre  over  that  average.  24,477,861 ;  increase  in  seed,  284,006  busLels; 

Ohio  ranked  second  as  a  wheat-growing  State  increase  in  fibre,  7,618,233  pounds, 

in  1871.  Clover  and  Seed,  —  Acres  sown,  454, W9; 

(7<?m.— Acres  planted,  2,682,165;    bushels  tons  of  hay  produced,  401,415;  bushels  of  sit^ 

produced,  98,368,060 ;  average  per  acre,  86.67.  produced,  384,974 ;   acres  ploughed  under !« r 

This  crop  is  the  largest  ever  raised  in  the  manure,  46,998.    There  was  an  increase  in  tbe 

State,  and  is  an  increase  of  9,797,761  bushels  acreage  and  production  over  1870. 

on  the  crop  of  1870,  and  a  decrease  of  .89  Tobacco. — Acres    planted,   28,862 ;   ponntl* 

bushel  on  the  average  per  acre  for  that  year,  produced,  86,177,680 ;    average   pounds  yt: 

It  is  also  an  increase  of  80,409,107  bushels  on  acre,  1,258.     This  crop  shows  an  increase  of 

the  average  yearly  production  for  the  previous  8,823  acres,  an  increase  of  19,263,441  in  pooiK* 

twenty-one  years,   and  an  increase  of  8.84  produced,  and  an  increase  of  409  pounds  on  tlie 

bushels  on  the  average  per  acre  for  that  time,  average  per  acre,  as  compared  with  the  aveng^ 

Ohio«ranked  third  as  a  corn-growing  State  in  for  the  six  previous  years.     Ohio  stands  third 

1871.  in  the  production  of  tobacco. 

OaU.-^Aores  BOWJif  1,000,122;  bushels  pro-  Butter  and  Cheese, — Pounds  of  butter,  44.- 

duced,  82,696,127;    average  per  acre,  32.69.  994,946;  pounds  of  cheese,  82,394,152.    In- 

This  is  the  largest  crop,  by  6,123,458  bushels,  crease  over  1870 :  butter,  1,974,892  pounds 

ever  reported  to  the  State  Department.    Ohio  cheese,  1,018,114  pounds.    There  were  SMi- 

ranks  second  as  an  oat-producing  State.  612  pounds  more  butter  made  and  10,387,^1^ 

Barley. — Acres  sown,  81,258 ;  bushels  pro-  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured  in  1871  tbss 

duced,  1,041,240 ;  average  per  acre,  28.89.  The  the  average  for  the  eleven  previous  years, 

average  in  1871  is  4.89  bushels  above  the  av-  Sorghum. — Acres  planted,   23,072;  ponnc^ 

erage  for  the  ten  previous  years.    Ohio  ranks  of  sugar  produced,  25,506  ;  gallons  of  mola^st^ 

fifth  as  a  barley-producing  State.  produced,  1,817,042 ;    average  gallons  to  tit 

Bye.  —  Acres  sown,   87,207;    bushels  pro-  acre,  78.     Compared  with  1870,  there  va?* 

duced,  428,014 ;  average  per  acre,  11.50;   This  decrease  in  acreage  of  878;  an  increase  ia 

is  an  increase  of  total  production  over  the  pre-  sugar  of  3,517  pounds ;  a  decrease  in  molas!<* 

vious  year  of  96,816  bushels,  and  an  increase  of  370,631 ;  and  a  decreased  average  of  1^ 

of  average  production  of  2.07  bushels.    Ohio  gallons, 

comes  tenth  among  rye- producing  States.  Maple  Sugar. — Pounds  of  sugar,  l,8S2.3i»J: 

BucJcwheat, — Acres  sown,  14,972;    bushels  gallons  of  syrup,  271,113.   Decrease  from  l^*'' 

Eroduoed,  177,988;   average  per  acre,  11.88.  of  371,929  pounds  of  sugar,  and  increase  of 

decrease  in  bushels,  109,705 ;  increase  in  av-  14,980  gallons  of  molasses, 

erage,  .11.     Ohio  ranks  the  eighth  State  in  Sweet  -  Potatoes.  —  Acres   planted,  2,693: 

buckwheat-raising.  bushels  produced,  207,676  ;  average  per  acre. 

Potatoes. — Acres  planted,  100,630;  bushels  77.     Increased  acreage  over  1870,  343;  *it- 

produced,  8,755,198;  average  per  acre,  87.00 ;  creased  production,   56,528;  decreased  aver- 

increase  over  previous  year,  2,633,603  bushels ;  age,  35  bushels. 

increased  average,  17.27.    Ohio  ranks  third  in  Pasturage. — Number  of  acres  in  pastui^|« 

the  list  of  potato  States.  in  1871,  4,242,891,  being  an  increase  of  1S7.- 

Comparative  Aggregate  of  Grain  Crops, —  878  acres. 

The  total  acreage  of  the  grain  and  potato  crops  Uncultivated  Lands. — ^The  number  of  acres 

in  the  past  six  years  reported  is  as  follows :  of  uncultivated  land  in  Ohio,  in  1871,  ^** 

1866,  4,635,559 ;  1867,  4,448,126 ;  1868,  4,770,-  5,649,121,  a  decrease  of  88,888  acres  from  m 

047;  1869,5,058,762;  1870,  5,168,400;  1871,  previous  year. 
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Hones, — Number  of  horses  listed  for  taxa-  most  valuable  for  fnrnaoe-ooal,  being  the  Briar 

ion,  in  1872,   718,167;    value,   $46,897,564;  Hill  (Mahoning  County),  62.66,  and  the  lowest, 

iverage  value,  $65.87 ;  increased  number  over  the  Sunday  Creek  rPerry  County),  58.62. 
1870,  6,808  horses;  decreased  value,  $606,285.        The  English  analyses  of  best  furnace-coals 

ifw?e«.— Number  listed  for  taxation,  in  1872,  give  60.19  for  Scotch  coal,   56.90  for  New- 

52,958 ;    value,    $1,689,686 ;    average    value,  castle,  67.71  for  Welsh  coal.     The  analysis  of 

^69.23;    increased   number,  972;    decreased  Briar  Hill  coal,  in  full,  is  as  follows :  Specific 

ralue,  $3,848 ;  decreased  average  value,  $8.28.  gravity,  1.284 ;  water,  8.60 ;  volatile  matter. 

Cattle. — ^Total  number  returned  by  assessors  82.68;  fixed  carbon,  62.66 ;  ashes^  1.16;  sul- 

n  1872,  1,761,623;  value,  $81,902,848;  aver-  phur,  0.86;  color  of  ashes,  red;  qjiaracter  of 

i<?e  value,  $18.10;  increased  number,  115,188;  the  coke,  pulverulent.    The  English  analysis 

lecreased  value,  $3,740,186 ;  decreased  aver-  of  Welsh  coal  is :  Specific  gravity,  1.316;  car- 

ige  value,  $3.54.  bon,  88.78;  hydrogen,  4.79;  nitrogen,  0.98; 

^Aed/).— Number  reported  in  1872, 4,464,898;  sulphur,  1.43;  oxygen,  4.16;  ashes,  491;  per- 

ralue,  $18,848,810 ;  average  value,  $3.10 ;  in-  centage  of  coke,  72.62 ;  fixed  carbon,  67.61. 
sreased  number,  161,994;  increased  value,  $6,-        Iron, — ^Prof.   Andrews,   of   the  Geological 

'51,111 ;  increased  average  value,  $1.23.  Survey,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Southern  Ohio 

JJo^*.— Number,  2,315,554;  value,  $6,663,-  district,  reports  iron-ore,  in  greater  or  less 

1:21;  average  value,  $2.87 ;  inoreasea  number,  abundance,  in  the  following  counties:  Mus- 

L51,151;    decreased  value,    $2,626,993;    de-  kingdm.  Licking,  Perry,  Hocking,  Athens,  Vin- 

jreased  average  vdue,  $1.42.  ton,  Jackson,  Scioto,  Lawrence,  and  Gallia. 

Wool. — The  returns  of  the  assessors  show  The  ores  in  this  district  are  of  great  excellence 

;hat   the  wool-clip  of  1871  was   16,139,881  and  purity,  and  tbe  iron  made  from  them  has 

rounds,  which  is  572,190  less  than  the  dip  of  already  a  high  reputation.     The  iron-ores  of 

L872.  Southern  Ohio  are  classified  as  limonites,  or 

Dogs  and  Sheep-hilling, — Number  of  dogs  re-  hydrated  sesquioxides  of  iron,  and  siderites,  or 

Dortod  in  1871,  186,023  ;  sheep  killed  by  dogs,  blue  carbonates  of  iron. 
J9,726,  valued  at  $126,874;  sheep  maimed  by        In  Vinton,  Jackson,  Scioto,  and  Lawrence 

logs,  26,245,  estimated  damage,  $51,043.  Counties,  the  favorite  ore  rests  upon  a  seam 

Grapes  and  Wine, — Acres  planted  in  1871,  of  limestone,  and  hence  it  is  called  the  ^^  lime- 

)07;  acres  in  vineyards,  11,219;  pounds  of  stone  ore."    It  is  remarkably  free  from  sul- 

jrapos  gathered,  19,292,980 ;  gallons  of  wine  phur  and  phosphorus,  and  the  charcoal-iron 

)re3sed,  1,031,923.    This  is  the  largest  crop  made  from  this  ore,  according  to  Prof.  An- 

)ver  gathered  in  the  State,  and,  compared  drews,  has  no  superior  in  the  world, 
vith  that  of  1870,  shows  an  increase  of  103  in        The  average  percentage  of  metallic  iron  in  a 

lores  planted,  329  in  acres  in  vineyard,  8,439,-  large  number  of  the  more  important  limonite 

!61  in  pounds  of  grapes  gathered,  and  a  de-  ores  of  the  limestone  seam  is  61.666;  of  the 

urease  of  1,545,984  in  gallons  of  wine  pressed,  blue  siderite  ore,   88.060 ;    of  gray  siderite, 

rhe   counties    producing   over   one   million  36.626.    The  average  of  metallic  iron  in  four 

)ound3  of  grapes  are  as  follows  \    Ottawa,  samples  of  ore  from  the  famous  Cleveland  iron 

;, 605,688 ;  Erie,  4,628,436 ;  Cuyahoga,  2,529,-  district,  England,  is  but  85.75  per  cent.,  while 

)55  ;  Lorain,  1,551,199 ;  total,  14,314,978.  the  average  of  six  samples  from  the  fields  in 

These  counties  produced  about  76  per  cent.  Southern  Ohio  is  86.57. 
)f  the  crop  gathered  in  1871.  The  ore  least  rich  in  iron  is  the  "gray  lime- 

Orehards.  —  Acres    in    orchards,    883,647 ;  stone."    The  Craig  ore,  found  between  Ham- 

)ushel3  of  apples  gathered,  10,487,487;  bush-  den  and  Mc Arthur,  Ohio,  is  a  very  rich  limo- 

As  of  peaches  gathered,  860,680 ;  bushels  of  nite,  and  contains  68.62  per  cent,  of  metallic 

years    gathered,   126,982.      Comparing    with"  iron.    The  "Hanging  Rock"  iron  (for  this 

870,  we  have  an  increase  of  6,350  acres  in  or-  name  is  generally  given  to  all  iron  made  south 
ihards,  550,891  bushels ,  of  peaches,  69,886  of  the  Hocking  River)  is  everywhere  oele- 
>ushels  of  pears,  and  a  decrease  of  676,146  brated  for  its  superior  quality. 

mshels  of  apples.  Prof.  Newberry  says  the  quantity  of  iron-ore 

Goal. — The  aggregate  of  stone-coal  mined  in  in  Northeastern  Ohio  is  large,  but  probably 

871,  as  returned  by  the  township  assessors,  is  somewhat  less  than  that  found  in  the  southern 
io, 316,666  bushels.  The  returns  show  that  portion  of  our  coal-fields.  The  kidney-ores 
oal  was  mined  in  37  counties  in  the  State,  exist  in  greater  or  less  Abundance  in  every 
?he  amount  actually  mined  is  doubtless  large-  township  within  the  coal-area,  and  they  are 
y  in  excess  of  the  reported  figures.  An  ex-  largely  used  in  the  furnaces  in  this  locality, 
.mination  of  the  returns  shows  that  one-half  Conspicuous  bands  of  the  "kidney"  ore  are 
he  coal  reported  mined  was  taken  from  the  found  at  several  horizons  in  the  lower  coal- 
Lortheastem  portion  of  the  State.  measures  in  Holmes  County.    In  Columbiana 

Figures   from    the   State   Chemist,    Prof.  County,  the  deposits  of  .this  ore  are  very  rich. 

Vormley,  show  the  result  of  analyses  of  the  "  In  Tuscarawas  County,  at  Dover  and  Mineral 

>est  iron-smelting  coals  of  Ohio,  from  eight  Point,  the  richest  accumulation  of  kidney  ore 

ocalities.     The  average  of  fixed  carbon  is  is  over  the  gray  limestone,  and  in  .the  roof- 

•7.43  per  cent.,  the  highest,  and  therefore  shales  of  the  Newberry  coal.    In  Columbiana 
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County,  there  is  some  "black  band  "in  the  ScTiool  Attendance. — The  returns  of  seLocl 

same  position,      In  Mahoning  County,  from  attendance  show  a  total  of  645,639,  of  whid 

eight  to  eighteen  inches  of  black-band  iron-ore  632,202  are  native,  and  18,487  foreign.   The 

IS  found."    Prof.  Newberry  reports  the  black-  divisions,  by  sex  and  color,  are  829,367  mal«, 

band  stratum  in  different  localities  in  Stark  and  806,418  females,  whites,  and  5,097  male. 

County,  where  it  attains  a  maximum  thickness  and  4,747  females,  colored, 

of  twenty  feet,  but  is  less  rich  in  iron  than  in  Favperism. — The    number    of  paupers  in 

Tuscarawas  County.  county  infirmaries,  in  1871,   was  4,651 ;  in 

Fig-Iron, — The  Secretary  of  State  complains  1872,  it  was  4,985,  an  increase  of  334.   TLe 

that  the  law  under  which  statistics  of  iron-  number  of  paupers  otherwise  supported  bj  tie 

manufacture  were  to  be  returned  to  his  office  counties  in  1671  was  866 ;  in  1872  it  was2,4S4: 

has  this  year  been  a  dead  letter,  and  he  is  there-  an  increase  of  1,568.    The  total  in  1871  vs^ 

fore  unable  to  give  trustworthy  statistics  on  5,517;  in  1872,  7,419;  an  increase  of  1,901 

this  important  branch  of  Ohio  manufacture.  Frisoners  and  Jails. — Whole  number  of  pn$- 

Iron  and  Steel. — ^From  advance  sheets  of  the  oners  in  county  jails  reported  during  the  ye*:. 

national  census,  the  Secretary  compiles  a  table  5,000 ;  total  cost  of  keeping  them,  f50,587.if3. 

showing  62  iron  manufactories  of  all  kinds,  in  These  show  the  reports  of  eighty-one  conDties 

Ohio,  in  1870,  employing  5,888  hands,  nearly  only. 

$8,000,000  capital,  paying  over  $8,000,000  an-  2^^ew  Structures. — Number  of  new  buildiDgj 

nually  in  wages,  using  nearly  $10,500,000  ma-  of  all  kinds  erected  in  1872, 16,994. 

terial,  and  turning  out  products  to  the  value  Banks. — Number  of  national  banks,  146; 

of  $15,500,000.  Since  that  year,  the  number  and  capital,  $25,521,700;  private  and  other  baokN 

operations  of  these  establishments  have  been  1,831;  capital,  $7,267,096.    This  shows  an  in- 

greatly  enlarged,  as  Cleveland  alone,  which  in  crease  of  fifteen  in  the  number  of  nations 

1870  had  but  eight  rolling-mills,  had  14  in  1872.  banks  reported,  and  their  capital  has  been  in- 

Ohio  stands  fourth  in  the  manufacture  of  iron-  creased  $2,755,790.    The  number  of  privstc 

rails,  and  in  1871  produced  nearly  76,000  tons,  banks  shows  an  increase  of  thirty-five  durin; 

Of  rolled  and  hammered  iron,  Ohio  mannfac-  the  year,  and  the  capital  of  these  banks  La^ 

tured  more  than  one-tenth  of  all  in  the  United  been  increased  $2,162,628. 

States — th«  amount  for  Ohio  being  over  76,000  Bonds^   etc.,  exempt  from    Taxation.— l\ii 

tons.    Bessemer  steel,  of  which  45,000  tons  amount  of  legal-tender  notes,  or  other  moDeyj 

were  made  in  the  United  States  in  1871,  is  in  exempt  from  taxation,  as  returned  for  tbi? 

Ohio  manufactured  only  at  Cleveland.  y^^r,  is  $9,878,747,  being  a  decrease  on  Ifl5t 

Marriages  and  Bitorees. — The   number  of  year,  of  $1,828,888.50. 

marriages,  in   1872,  was  26,808,  exclusive  of  Wealth  and  Taxation. — The  total  valuatift 

Coshocton  County,  whose  probate  judge  could  of  property,  as  returned  to  the  Auditor  of  Stak 

not,  the  Secretary  says,  be  induced  to  report ;  for  1872,  is  as  follows :  Acres  of  land  returaci 

an  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  over  for  taxation,  25,421,187 ;  value  of  lands,  J69^,- 

the  previous  year  of  1,058.     The  number  of  478,744;  vfdne  of  real  estate  in  cities  and  vi!- 

marriages  in  1872  was  larger  than  in  any  year  lages,  $880,684,784;  value  of  personal  prop- 

for  fourteen  years,  except  1866,  1867-'68,  in  erty,  $494,169,590 ;  total  valuation  of  tasaW. 

the  first  of  which  there  were  30,479;  in  the  property.  $1,524,828,118;  increase  over  1S7: 

next,  29,280;  in  the  next,  28,281.     In  these  $2,193,147.    The  taxes  leTied  in  1872,  coUrtJ 

three  years,  marriages,  postponed  during  the  able  in  1878,  were :  State  taxes,  $4,414,557.2;): 

war,  took  place.    One  thousand  and  twenty-  county,  and  local  taxes,  $18,884,422.49 ;  delir.- 

six  divorces  were  granted  in  1872,  which  was  quencies  and  forfeitures,  $561,992.28;  total 

41  less  than  the  previous  year.    Less  than  one-  $28,810,971.97.    A  map  showing  the  amocn: 

half  the  actions  for  divorce  were  brought  by  'of  wealth  ^«?r  cflpi7a,  as  reported  to  the  Unii^ 

husbands.    Of  the  whole  number,  285  were  Census  Bureau,  makes  the  "Western  Resene.  % 

for  adultery.    The  proportion  of  divorces  to  large  portiop  of  Central  'Ohio,  and  a  wide  Klj 

marriages  is  1  to  26.  6f  Northern  ^Central  Ohio,  average  from  T'" 

BMhs. — The  number  of  births  in  1872  was  to  $1,250  to  every  inhabitant.    A  consideralk 

61,210;  an  increase  of  1,298  over  1871.   Qf  the  portion  of  Central  Ohio,  including  thenortheni 

births  in  1872  onlv  884  were  illegitimate.  part  of  Scioto  Valley,  and  almost  the  entirr 

Beaths.-^ThQ  deaths  in  1872  were  25,202,  Miami  Valley,  average  $1,250  to  $2,000  /r 

which  was  43  moBe  than  the*  previous  year,  capita.    Cincinnati,  and   tie  country  iuiMi- 

Eleven  persons  who  died  in  1872  were  upward  diately  surrounding  it,  are  the  only  pan?  '"'* 

of  one  hundred  years  old.  Ohio  where  the  aggregate  wealth  average*  ova 

Natnralimtions. — Persons   natnralized    in  ^2,000  per  capita.    This  map  only  repre8tDt> 

1872  were  8,001,  or  two  more  than  the  pre-  developed  wealth,  and  is  no  criterion  of  tk^ 

vious  year.  actual  resources  of  the  country. 

Illiteracy. — Number  of  persons  ten  years  Incorporated  Companies. — ^There  has  been  a 

old  and  over,  who  cannot  read,  92,720;  num-  large  increase  of  incorporated  companies.  Cbar- 

ber  between  fifteen  and  twenty-one  years  old,  ters  have  been  issued  during  the  year,  to  4.'. 

and  over,  who  cannot  write,  173,172 ;  of  these,  new  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capitAl  stock 

134,102  are  natives,  and  87,070  foreign  bom.  of  $188,206,960.    Twenty  manufacturing,  nui- 
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road,  insurance,  and  mining  companies  have 
increased  their  capital  stdck  $5,864,000. 

Manufaetures. — ^The  Secretary  of  State  gives 
the  aggregate  for  the  State,  of  **  Selected  Sta- 
tistics of  Manufacture,^^  as  follows : 

Number  of  numafiictaring  establishments. . .  11,060 

Number  of  hands  employed 101,605 

Amoant  of  capital  invested $186,679,640 

Total  Tftlue  of  products $:»8,668,813 

The  aggregate  for  the  entire  manufacturing 
industry  of  Ohio,  as  ascertained  from  Colonel 
Harrington,  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Cen- 
sus, Washington,  is  as  follows : 

Total  number  of  manaftictiiring  establish- 
ments   28,778 

Total  number  of  hand^i  employed 137,800 

(B33ide8  steam-engines  equal  to  174,800  horse- 
power). 

Total  amount  of  capital  inyested $141,084,000 

Tutol  amoant  of  wag[08  paid 49,066,600 

Total  value  of  material  used 157.181,700 

Total  value  of^rodncts 860,714,000 

The  Secretary  says :  "From  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  tables  of  selected  statistics 
published  on  the  preceding  pages,  I  am  satis- 
fied there  are  many  important  omissions  in 
every  class  of  manufacture.  This  fact  is  recog- 
nized by  the  Census  Bureau  in  Washington. 
The  total  value  of  manufactured  products  in 
Ohio  is  doubtless  $300,000,000  yearly.  This 
is  almost  three  times  the  value  of  the  entire 
grain-crop  of  the  State." 

Railroads, — ^The  reports  of  railroad  com- 
panies, having  track  in  Ohio,  are  made  to  the 
Commissioner  for  the  year  ending  with  June 
30th.  By  these  returns  there  were  270  miles 
of  track  laid  in  Ohio  during  the  year  ending 
with  June  30,  1872.  Since  that  date,  to  De- 
cember 15,  1872,  there  were  822  miles  of  track 
laid,  and  nearly  400  miles  of  road-bed  were  in 
advanced  stages  of  readiness  for  the  ties  and 
rail.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  the 
returns  to  the  commissiontsr  of  railroads,  gives 
in  the  aggregate,  and  in  condensed  form,  the 
capital  stock,  debt,  earnings,  passenger  and 
freight  traffic,  dividends,  accidents,  etc.,  of  all 
roads  operated  in  this  State : 
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$210,161,177  06 

ai7.171,7S6  IS 

10,788,179  7S 


Capital  stock  paid  in 

Fanded  debt 

Floating  debt 

Xieo^h     of    line     and 
branches,  as  proposed 

Cost  of  ftMtd  and  equip- 
ments  

Oroas  earning 

Openitini^  expenses. . . . 

?iot  earnings 

N'o.  passengers  carried . 

Tons  frefgbc  carried. . . . 

TntRrGst  paid  on  bonds.. 

r>'vidends  paid 

"VHrnber  of  persons  killed. . 

N* umber  of  persons  injared 

Number  of  animals  killed. . 

A  mount  paid  for  same 

Xumber  of  employes 

Per  cent  increase  of  gross  earnings  for 
the  year 

Average  cost  per  cent,  of  operating 

per  cent,  increase  of  net  earnings  for  the 
year 

Increase  of  rail  laid  in  Ohio,  incladlng 
siding 


7,408  miles. 

$888,118,494  48 
66.608,078  13 
45,084,708  31 
30,568,809  91 
13,068,883 
90,963,068 
$9,736,859  06 
7,664,083  09 


$132,731,636  87 

130,833,073  00 

5,945,700  96 

Rail,  8,787  mis. 

$306,863,806  71 
84,367,799  67 
38,603,789  88 
10,756,060  99 
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858 

1.936 

$45,578  46 

35,898 

13.74 
68  89 

11.08 

875  miles. 


The  report  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  shows 
a  great  diminntion  in  the  nnmher  of  convicts, 
the  average  heing  947,  which  is  67  less  than 
during  any  year  since  1867.  This  is  attrihnted 
to  the  influence  of  the  I'eformatory  institutions 
for  juveniles.  The  Reform  Farm  for  Boys  is 
reported  highly  successful  in  its  operation. 
During  the  year,  148  hoys  were  discharged, 
98  of  wiiom  were  returned  to  their  parents 
and  friends,  and  the  remainder  permitted  to 
care  for  themselves,  or  placed  out  in  proper 
employment.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there 
were  864  inmates.  The  Girls*  Industrial 
School  is  also  progressing  satisfactorily.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  15  were  discharged  and  145  still 
remain.  In  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Or- 
phans' Home  are  402  children,  two-thirds  of 
whom  are  boys.  The  average  age  is  ten  years* 
In.  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  are  838  pu- 
pils— 197  males  and  141  females.  In  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  the 
average  attendance  is  111 — 66  males  and  55 
females.  Of  this  number  69  are  totally  blind 
and  42  partially  so. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  the  main  portion 
of  the  Northern  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylnm,  at 
Newburg,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  asylum 
was  full  of  patients,  none  of  whom  were  in- 
jured, though,  in  the  work  of  saving  them  and 
extinguishing  the  flames,  five  lives  were  lost. 
The  Central  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Columbia, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  a  previous  year,  has  not 
yet  been  rebuilt,  but  the  work  has  been  com- 
menced. The  destruction  of  two  out  of  the 
three  State  institutions  for  the  insane  has 
caused  great  suffering  among  that  unfortunate 
class.  Those  portions  of  the  Northern  Asy- 
lum not  entirely  destroyed  have  been  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  pf  as  many  as 
possible. 

The  General  Assembly  met  January  1st,  the 
Senate  having  18  Kepublicans  and  18  Demo- 
crats, and  the  House  of  Representatives  57 
Republicans  and  48  Democrats.  The  Senate 
effected  an  organization  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  giving  the  casting-vote  for  the  Re- 
publican nominees  wherever  a  strict  party 
division  was  made.  The  House  organized  by 
electing  N,  H.  Van  Vorhes  as  Speaker. 
On  the  8th,  Governor  E.  F.  Noyes,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Jacob  Mneller,  took  the  oath 
of  office.  January  9th,  the  Senate  took  an 
indecisive  ballot  for  U.  S.  Senator,  and  the 
House  gave  a  mt^iority  for  John  Sherman. 
Next  day  the  two  Houses,  in  joint  convention, 
reelected  John  Sherman  to  the  United  States 
Senate  amid  great  excitement ;  the  vote  stand- 
ing, John  Sherman,  78;  G.  W.  Morgan,  60; 
J.  D.  Cox,  5 ;  Perry,  1 ;  Schenck,  1.  Febniary 
16tli,  there  was  an  exciting  scene  in  the  Senate, 
upon  a  resolution  declaring  Senator  Kemp 
(Democrat)  not  entitled  to  his  seat  on  account 
of  the  improper  rejection  of  the  votes  given 
his  competitor,  James  Sayler,  by  the  inmates 
of  the  National  Soldiers'  Home,  at  Dayton. 
Kemp  was  voted  out,  and  his  seat  given  Sayler, 
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bnt  the  excitement  coDtinned  through  several  the  civil  Bervioe,  we  rocoffnize  a  laudal)le  desire  to 

days.    The  Genersd  Assembly  adjourned  April  pJ'omote  ita  efficiency  and  purity ;  and  in  the  mw- 

29th,  untU  January  2,  1873,  after  a  session  of  SJSiS^''«i^t?nn^'oi^?J^^^                      l^'L^' 

tnn  ji^       jj     •           \'  X.  nta  u«n               ■  a  portaut  questions  01  interoational  law  involved  in 

120  days,  durmg  winch  646  bills  were  intro-  the  Treoty  of  Waahington,  the  Administration  b? 

duced,  and  189  joint  resolutions  offered  for  shown  rare  wisdom,  courage,  and  dignity,  and  b; 

action  in  the  two  Houses;    141  general  and  maintained  the  honor  of  the  nation  nntarnij^hid. 

189  local  laws  were  passed,  and  70  joint  reso-  ,  ^  ^}^^  portion  of  the  revenue  necessair  t 

lutions  adopted.    Among  the  laws  of  general  ^1??  iu^'lfSL^T Sel^?^?^"^*:^ 

importance  enacted  were  acts  regulatmg  the  imports.    These  duties  should  be  levied  with  a  Tif» 

business  of  insurance  in  the  State,  and  ap-  to  eaualize  their  burdens  and  benefits  among  :l^ 

pointing  a  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance ;  people,  and  so  as  to  promote,  as  far  as  possiUt.  [h 

regulating  coal-mines  so  as  to  provide  for  the  "^tfjests  of  evenr  section  and  branch  of  indurtry.aii: 

grlatersaWofthemmers;  au'thorizing coun-  ^o^l.^t'dfc^^^^^^^^ 

tics,  cities,  incorporated  villages,  and  townships,  6.  We  are  opposed  to  further  grants  of  the  puK' 

to  build  railroads,  and  to  lease  and  operate  the  Isnds  to  corporations  and  monopolies,  and  dcm&td 

same  (commonly  known  as  the  Boesel  Law)  •  *^**  *^®  national  domain  be  set  apart  for  homei  fcr 

and  redistricting  the  State  for  congressional  ^iPrSCiS'bf  B^^lSSiiy  with.,: 

P*"!?^^^^'          ,                                     ^  a  union  of  capital  and  labor,  therefore  we  are  in  f»ur 

The  Kepubiican  State  Convention  met  at  of  such  legislation  as  will  ^ve  all  proper  guaranty;? 

Columbus,  March  27th,  and  nominated  candi-  ^^^  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  one,  and  reim> 

dates  for  State  offices  as  follows :  Secretary  of  »ie™tive  investment  of  the  other. 

Cf«4-A     An««    T*    Tirii-^«?     T  J          CO  «•  We  have  unbroken  confidence  in  the  inteprtT. 

State    AUen  T    Wik-off;  Judge  of  Suprenae  prudence,  and  patriotism  of  President  Grant,  an  J.  v 

Court^  John  Ayelch ;  member  of  Board  of  Pub-  in  favor  of  his  renomination  for  a  second  term ;  ll. 

lie  Works,  Richard  R.  Porter.    Nominations  we  present  to  the  Bepublican  party,  for  nominati-r 

for  presidential  electors  at  large  were  also  f?r  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  thpame  ^ 

rn^e,  e.-Lientenant.Goyernor  John  0.  Lee  SiV/^in'^:^^;'^^;^.^^^ 

and  Alphonao  Hart  bemg  chosen.    The  fol-  «,.      T^            ♦•     c*  4.    n          *•      «,.♦  .t 

lowing  platform  of  principles  was  adopted :  p,P«,  ^/T'''"T^*^^*^^  Convention  me  « 

rri.    T>      VT           r  rwi..      .     a.  ^    r^         .-  Cleveland,  June  27th,  and  put  in  nommauon 

JeMaTtSe''/olPo^S^'SectSio^n°r'°'"°  «^?  fo"o-n«r  candidates  for  State  offi«..i 

1.  The  Kepublican  party  of  the  United  States  had  ^eing  Democrats :  Secretary  of  SUte,  Aqoua 
its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  the  nation,  and  since  Wiley  ;  Judge  of  Supreme  Conrt>,  John  L 
it  came  into  nower  has  decreed  and  executed  meas-  Green  ;  member  of  Board  of  Public  Vorki, 
ures  by  which  liberty  has  been  preserved,  and  the  £.  J.  Riley.  The  following  platform  wa? 
Union  saved  from  dismemberment,  and  slavery  over^  oAr^rJla^'  '^  F^-wv. 
thrown.    Amid  tlie  disorganization  and  confusion  »*'<'P'©^« 

existing  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  the  Republican  JUtohed,  Bv  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  in  conventiw 

.  party  exercised  its  organizing  and  resloring  power,  assembled :  "f  hat  the  platform  of  principles  aJi'i^c^ 

and  has  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  of  cpmplete  by  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  toother  with  tbtoi- 

reconstruction,  and   has  established   freedom  and  interpretation  of  the  same  enunciated  in  the  ktterc: 

equal  rights  for  all  people  by  irrevocable  guarantees.  Horace  Greeley  accepting  the  nomination  of  that  m- 

In  this  great  work,  the  Kepublican  party  has  shown  vention  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  StstA 

its  wisdom  and  patriotism,  and,  by  its  unswerving  aifords  common  ground  upon  which  the  liberal  mtt 

good  faith  toward  the  national  oreoitors,  it  has  vin^  ^f  <*11  political  parties  can  consistently  unite  in  of}- 

dicated  the  national  integrity  and  honor.  sition  to  the  present  Administration,  and  its  attebcai> 

2.  No  other  party  known  in  history  has  so  grand  official  corruption, 

a  record,  and  no  other  party  in  the  United  States  can  J(««olvedy  That  our  delegates  this  day  cho«n  tf- 

so  proudly  chsJlenge  the  continued  confidence  of  the  represent  us  in  the  Democratic  National  ConventiM. 

people,  and  we  declare  that  the  good  of  the  country  to  assemble  at  Baltimore,  are  requeeted  to  y<At  U 

demands  that  the  Republican  party  should  continue  the  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley  and  B.  Gntx 

to  administer  the  Government.  Brown  as  our  candidates  for  President  and  Tic*- 

8.  We  renew  our  expressions  of  confidence  in  the  President, 

present  Administration  of  the  General  Government.  The  Prohibitionists  also  had  State  candidati^ 

been  carefiilly  collected  and  honestly  applied,  so  that,  Ferdmand  Shumacher  ;  Judge  of  the  Supreme 

while  the  burden  of  taxation  has  been  lightened,  the  Court,  Charles  L.  Fish  ;  member  of  Board  0. 

public  debt  has  been  diminished  both  in  amount  of  Public  Works,  Melton  Kennedy. 

ii?«,'^ri2?T^^!^*''^  '°  *^*'  ™*S  ^^  interest.    The  ad-  The  election  was  held  October  8th,  vitb  tie 

mmistration  deserves,  also,  the  earnest  approval  of  x- n^^:„«  «^™i4. 

every  friend  ofjustice,  order,  and  law,  for  t^e  prompt  following  reaiUt :              ^.^  ^    ^^^  o^i^    w; 

and  efficient  manner  in  which  it  has  suppressed  Ku-  Secretary  of  StaU.^Wiko%   2o5,880;  "i- 

klux  disorders,  and  persecutions  of  loyal  citizens  in  ley,  251,780  ;  Shumacher,  2,045 ;  Wikoff  ovc: 

the  South,  a  protection  due  from  oveij  good  govern-  Wiley,  14,050  :  over  all,  12,005. 

Sn^'i.nH  ^I7t  t/fd'?v J±'  V^r.  ^""^^  '**";  J^^^e  of  Supreme  C^o«rf.- Welch,  263,2f?S ; 

faction  and  pnde  to  the  system  of  pensions  and  /-,       _*'   ot „  noA      t?*  t.     o  ai  a      tf-JvI^i.  .mp* 

bounties  provided  for  our  brave  soldierly  and  sailors,  g^^en,    253,086;    Fish,    2,010;    Welch  o^e. 

and  the  homes  founded  and  maintained  for  such  as  Green,  10,187;  over  all,  8,177. 

were  disabled  in  the  service  of  their  country.    These  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Tr<?ril'«.— Porter, 


manity  of  the  President ;  and,  in  his  efforts  to  reform    519, 655. 
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The  vote  for  President,- November  6tli,  re-  mette  River,  payable  from  the  proceeds  of  sales 

suited  as  follows :  of  State  lands,  and  $90,477  of  soldiers'  bounty 

u.  8.  Grant  (Bepablican) 981,899  and  relief  bonds,  besides  outstanding  warrants 

?.^B°uSrfflS^o?^'*:!^!^.'!V:;:::;::::::  tSJ  «f  H7'rT7'- «"?»'»«»«  ^  m,mM,  «nd 

Charles  O'Conor  (Straight-l>eiiiocrat) 1,168  unaudited  dehciencies   to    a   small   amount. 

Scattering. •. 1^  The  soldiers'  bounty  and  relief  fund  in  the 

TotolYote 689,486  Treasury  is  nearly  suflScient  to  pay  off  the 

Grant  over  Greeley *. . '. *. .   87^681  bounty  and  relief  bonds.    The  assessed  value 

QrantoyeraiL 84,206  of  property  in  the  State  is  about  $37,000,000, 

OLNEY,  Jesse,  A.  M.,  an  eminent  teacher,  though  its  actual  value  is  estimated  at  more 

and  author  of  text-books  for  schools,  born  in  than  three  times   that  amount.    While    the 

ITnion,  Tolland  County,  Oonn.,  October  12,  population  has  doubled  in  ten  years  and  tbe 

1798 ;  died  at  Stratford,  Oonn.,  July  80,  1872.  value  of  property  increased  fourfold,  the  as- 

Qe  evinced  in  early  childhood  a  remarkable  sessment-rolls  show  an  increase  of  less  than 

aptitude  for  study,  and,  before  ireaching  the  85  per  cent. 

Etge  of  sixteen  years,  was  a  fine  classical  schol-  The  State  lands  consist  of  46,080  acres, 

%T,  and  an  adept  in  the  science  of  geography,  granted  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  a  State 

to  which  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  life.  University ;  two  sections  in  each  township  for 

He  was  a  teacher  for  twelve  years  in  the  Hart-  the  support  of  common  schools,  107,837  acres 

"ord  Grammar-School,  and,  wliile  thus  oocu-  of  which  have  been  selected  in  the  last  two 

^ied,  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  in-  years ;  90,000  acres  granted  for  the  establish- 

)ompletenes3  of  the  old  plan  of  teaching  geog-  ment  of  an  Agricultural  College,  which  have 

•aphy,  which  made  the  solar  system  the  ini-  been  selected  but  not  yet  disposed  of;  600,000 

ial  point,  and  blended  that  science  with  as-  acres   granted    for   internal   improvements; 

;ronomy  in  a  way  most  bewildering  to  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  for  the  benefit 

itudent.    Reversing,  therefore,  the  old  meth-  of  common  schools,  of  which  174,219.97  acres 

>d,  he  taught  the  learner  to  begin  with  the  have  been  selected  and  reported  to  the  School 

}lace  in  which  he  lived,  and  thence  to  ad-  Land  Commissioners ;  and  about  500,000  acres 

7ance  until  he  had  occupied  the  entire  field  to  of  tide-lands. 

>e  traversed.    This  plan  met  with  marked  A  penitentiary  is  in  process  of  construction 

luccess.    In  1828  he  published  his  Geography  at  Salem,  and  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  ac- 

md  Atlas,  which  at  once  became  standard  conmiodate  all  the  convicts  now  under  sen- 

ichool-books ;  successive  editions  being  rapid-  tence.    It  has  cost  thus  far  $159,000,  about 

y  exhausted  until  the  sale  reached  millions  $58,000  of  which  has  been  derived  from  the 

>f  copies.    He  served  ten  terms  in  the  Legisla-  labor  of  the  convicts.     The  penitentiary  con- 
ure  of  his  State,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  .  tains  a  school  and  a  library,  .the  latter  being 

abors  in  behalf  of  the  common  schools  there-  made  up  from  contributions  by  the  citizens 

n.     To  perfect  himself  in  his  favorite  studies,  of  Salem.    There  have  been  286  different  per- 

le  visited  Europe  in  1835,  and  again  in  1838.  sons  confined  in  the  penitentiary  during  the 

[n  1831  he  brought  out  his  "National  Pre-  past  two  years. 

jeptor,"  which  was  one  of  the  best  reading-  The  total  number  of  persons  in  the  State 

>ook8  that  ever  appeared  in  the  United  States,  of  school  age,  between  fonr  and  twenty  years, 

[ts  philosophical  plan  and  orderly  arrange-  on  the  1st  of  April,  was  86,512,  of  whom  18,- 

nent  gave  it  universal  popularity,  and  it  was  724  were  males  and  17,788  females.    The  av- 

bllowed  by  a  series  of  readers,  outline  maps,  erage  attendance  at  the  public  schools  through- 

ind    arithmetical    and  historical  text-books,  out  the  State  was  12,120,  and  the  number  of 

ill  of  great  practical  value.    In  1834  he  re-  teachers  employed  was  198,  to  whom  the  sum 

noved  to  Southington,  and  in  1854  to  Strat-  of  $68,097.32  was  paid, 

brd.    In  1867  Mr.  Olney  was  elected  Comp-  There  has  been  a  school  for  deaf  mutes  at 

roller  of  Public  Accounts  for  the  State  of  Salem  for  the  last  two  years,  which  was  sup- 

Donnecticut.     To  his  dying  day  he  was  re-  ported  at  an  expense  of  little  more  than  $4,000. 

narkable  for  his  industry,  order,  method,  and  At  the  beginning  of  September  there  were  ten 

itudious  habits,  ever  counting  that  day  lost,  in  male  and  eight  female  pupils  in  this  institution, 

vhich  he  had  not  acquired  some  useful  knowl-  The  State  University  has  not  yet  been  es- 

)dge.  tablished,  and  the  Agricultural  College  is  not 

OREGON.  The  last  fiscal  period  of  two  thoroughly  organized, 
rears  in  Oregon  ended  on  the  6th  of  Septem-  The  first  convention  of  the  year  was  that  of 
)er.  At  the  beginning  of  that  period  there  the  "  State  Temperance  Alliance,"  which  was 
vas  a  balance  of  $267,939.48  in  the  Treasury,  held  at  Salem  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  Febru- 
ind  tbe  subsequent  receipts  raised  the  total  ary.  It  was  determined,  after  much  discus- 
•esources  to  $942,570.51.  The  disbursements  sion,  not  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  po- 
or the  same  period  amounted  to  $769,973.10,  litical  temperance  party,  but  the  following 
¥hich  left    a   balance  of  $172,597.41.    The  resolutions  were  adopted : 

5tate  has  no  funded  debt,  but  there  are  $200,-  7>    ,   j  mv.  *.                     jii.vi>Ljjx>^ 

»nn  fxf  ^^fxrxAa  iaat^t>.A  An-  ♦v^  «/x«o*«.,«*;^«  ^fi  MsolvMj  That  we  recommend  the  friends  of  tern- 

100  of  bonds  issued  for  the  construction  of  penance  in  the  various  precincts  and  cities  of  the 

no  canal  and  locks  at  the  falls  of  the  Willa-  state  to  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday  evening 
VOL.  zii. — i2    A 
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preceding  each  State  election,  to  examine  the  rival  responaiblei  offered  to  conetmct  for  $75,000  lest;  and 

tioketB  to  see  if  true  temperance  candidates  have  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  passage  bj  the  Legisli- 

been  put  in  nomination  for  office,  especially  for  the  ture  of  an  efficient  school  law,  such  as  shall  sccnreti: 

Leffislature.  all  citizens  of  our  State  a  good  common-Bchool  e<h- 

Molved^  That,  in  case  it  is  found  that  true  temper-  cation, 

ance  candidates  have  been  put  in  nomination  bj  both  "We  find  no  terms  sufficientV^  strong  to  expresi 

Democrats  and  Republicans,  we  do  not  consider  It  our  disapproval  of  those  acts  of  the  last  X^£[islsn:n 

necessary  to  nominate  anv  separate  ticket;  and  in  whereby  the  swamp-lands  belongine  to  this  StU; 

case  it  is  deemed  that  only  one  of  the  rival  oandi-  have  been  taken  from  the  needjr  settTerA,  and  fci^ns. 

dates  for  an  office  will  honestly  favor  our  cause,  that  without  limit  or  proper  competition  in  price  to  tit 

that  one  be  designated  as  our  candidate ;  and  incase  land  grabber  and  speculator;  whereby  the  emoh- 

no  truly  temperance  candidate  has  been  nominated  ments  and  salaries  of  State  officers  have  been  c- 

for  any  important  office^  that  an  independent  candi-  constitutional Iv  increased,  and  the  taxes  incre&f«^ 

date  be  put  in  the  field,  m  whom  we  nave  f^U  confl-  thousands  of  dollars  by  the  creation  of  new  and  ci- 

dence.  necessary  offices  and  salaries,  for  the  purpose  cf  pre- 

The  followiBg  were  also  adopted,  after  a  St'Ou'u^l^ln'depriv'All^V^i 

warm  debate:  the  right  of  co^rolling  their  police  authority.    Aid 

Whereat.  This  Alliance  realizes  the  power  of  the  we  equally  condemn  the  administration  of  our  Sutc 

ballot  in  all  public  reforms ;  and —  officers  and  laws  as  extravagant,  recUesa,  illegal,  asd 

Wh&re(Uy  Women  are  -  everywhere  reoognized  as  destructive,  and  w'e  rightfully  charge  aJl  thes«  n- 

legitimate  auxiliaries  in  the  temperance  movement,  suits  as  the  acts  of  the  i)emocratic  party, 

and  have  proved  themselves  active   and   efficient  That  the  Bepublican  party  of  this  State  are  i£  &- 

members  of  this  Alliance,  and  have  here  fireely  ex-  vor  of  the  General  Government  extending  aid  tov- 

ercised  their  right  to  vote ;  therefore —  ard  building  a  railroad  fVom  Portland,  Oregon,  tfi 

Betolved^  That  we  urge  u^nthe  Lef^slatureof  the  Salt  Lake  City,  and  fh>m  Jackson  County  to  Hol- 

State  of  Oregon  the  necessity  of  passing  sn  act  in-  boldt,  and  we  hereby  pledge  our  party  reprtdeoia' 

Btructing  the  judges  of  elections  to  receive  the  votes  tives  to  the  support  of  the  same, 

of  women  upon  the  subject  of  temperance^  under  That  the  indiscriminate  licensing  of  persoss  t? 

the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  in  their  sell  spirituous  li(}uors  without  being  placed  im^ts 

various  precincts.  proper  responsibilities  for  the  abuse  thereof,  hsri^ 

A   bill   was    drawn  up  and  uDanimonsly  orime^'^^d  p^l^S!^^ 

adopted,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  as  crease  the  rite  bf  taxation,  the  Kepiblican  party  ret^ 

an  amendment  to  the  existmg  license  laws.  ognizes  the  right  and  duty  of  the  law-making  p^^cr 

The  Bepublican  State  Convention  was  held  to  prevent  and  limit  the  evils  and  abuses  of  icel 

at  Portland,  on  the  20th  of  March.    No  State  '^^fy  «>  ^^'.1?^^?*^I^^*^.lPi^^\«*^k•^^  ^  ""v' 

officers  were  to  be  nominated.    J.G.Wilson  ^ ?U^^ t?^t^al^d^Sf ^n'd^^^^^ 

was  nommated  forKepresentativem  Congress,  Bons,  who  can  furnish  sufficient  sureuea  for  p*i 

and  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  were  conduct, 

named,  and  a  ticket  for  presidential  electors  That  the  Bepublican  party  of  Oregon  is  in  hrc 

adopted.    A  platform   was   adopted,  which  ^  "l""?^^^  ""^^  ^T.  ^\2^^^J^^^ 

i««/«^  ♦i.^  ««i.;«„^.«««*-  ^^  *\.r.  ,:«♦:  JL«i    A  ;i  "»®'^*  *<>r  the  construction  of  a  wagon-road  ftom  u* 

lauded  the  achievements  of  the  national  Ad-  ^ity  of  Portland  to  the  Dalles,  reS>gnixing  thi^  tf  i 

ministration  and  of  the  Kepubhcan  party,  and  most  important  and  necessary  improvement  for  rJa 

contained  the  following  declarations :  State. 

We  admit  of  no  distinctions  between  dtizens,  ^^  ^^^  **\""*?^  departure  "of  the  late  L>«p- 

z^&  t^/iS^u^r^f a^^'s^v?^^^^^^^^^  n^r/tk^;a?ii*!^^^ 

7  '^^e%l^^^lfA^!l'{  iSd^nfJS  freTa'sitn^'vla^^?^'^^^^ 

riti^tVa^^^LssVoi^^^^^^  Wi^Xa's^  ^stm  .i^i^roF^:i^^, 

iS^ni  W^          voluntarily  coming  to  or  residing  ^^  rlco^ize  an  wknowledgment  of  their  hopel*-- 

wY  W  the  encouragement  of  nulroads  by  the  '^^^  of  success  in  the  coming  Presidential  eampaigiL 

GeneralGovemmentof  the  United  States,  and  hold  The  Democratic   Convention   was   held  it 

that  such  disposition  should  be  made  of  the  public  Dalles,  on  the  10th  of  ApriL     John  Burnett 

lands  as  shall  secure  the  same  to  actual  settlers  only ,  ^^g  nominated  for  Congress,  and  the  foUow- 

in  quantities  not  exceeding  160  acres.  .      ^i^x^^ ji^^*.^A 

That  whUe  we  are  in  faVor  of  a  revenue  for  the  '^^  platform  adopted  : 

support  of  Uie  General  Government,  by  duties  upon  JUtohed,  1.  That  we,  the  Democratic  party  of  tie 

imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  adjustment  of  State  of  Ore^^Uj  are  pledged  to  a  strict  conatmetiis 

those  duties  on  imports  as  to  encourage  the  devel-  of  the  Constitution,  tne  restoration  aDdpre»ervstk« 

opment  of  the  industrial  interest  of  the  whole  coun-  of  the  rights  of  the  States  to  regulate  tneir  intercal 

tiy ;  and  we  recommend  that  policy  of  national  eX'  affairs,  and  esnecially  the  elective  franchise,  fire 

change  which  secures  to  the  working-men   liberal  from  tne  control  or  interference  of  the  General  Grr- 

wages ;  to  agriculture,  remunerative  prices ;  to  me-  emment ;  the  protection  of  individual  riehta  in  ae> 

chanics  and  manufacturers  an  adequate  reward  for  oordance  with  the  fhndamental  laws  or  the  laod, 

their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  including  the  rights  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  trial 

commercial  prosperity  and  independence.^  by  jun",  and  freedom  from  unreasonable  acarchi-s 

We  believe  that  popular  education  is  the  sole  true  and  seizures, 

basis  and  hope  of  a  free  government,  and  shall  ever  2.  That  we  are  opposed  to  every  species  of  cr?- 

oppose  any  diversion  of,  or  interference  with,  the  ruption  in  all  departments  of  the  munieipaL,  State, 

common-school  fHinds  or  lands  in  this  State,  for  any  and  national  Governments. 

other  than  their  legitimate  purpose ;  and  we  condemn  8.  That  our  motto  is,  no  privileged  daaees  ana  oe 

the  act  of  favoritism  by  the  last  Legislature,  where-  privileged  capital. 

by  $200,000,  taken  from  the  school  fund,  were  grant-  4.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  tariff  to  raise  mocej 

•a  to  a  corporation  consistinc:  mainly  of  Democratic  only  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

leaders  ana  party  favorites,  mr  the  construction  of  a  emment,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  mooepolista. 

woik  which  another  corporation,  entirely  sound  and  5.  That  we  view  with  alarm  the  flagrant  and  open 
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riolatioas  of  the  Constitution  by  the  party  now  con-  mette  Falls  by  lease,  and  to  purchase  the  same. 

Tolling  the  General  Government,  in  the  passage  gj^^  to  make  appropriatioD  therefor."     A  bill 

':X:^n^'!irf.X'trXr:i^^it^  'egdating  the  s^e  of  intoxicating  liqnors,  and 

zo  their  administration  of  every  department  of  the  makmg  vendors  responsible  for  the  damage 

[government,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  use  all  done  by  intoxicated  persons,  was  discussed,  but 

awful  and  peaceable  means  to  secure  a  speedy  cor-  finally  defeated.     The  act  to  encourage  immi- 

•ection  of  these  outrages  and  usurpations.  gration  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  on  the 

6.  That  the  freedom,  welfare,  and  rights  of  the  X-^„«^  *v.«*  :♦  «.^r.i^  ««;-.v  4.1,^  »^.r««»»aio  r^fi^i.^ 
.eople  are  superior  to  the  interests  of  corporations,  ground  that  it  would  raise  the  expenses  of  the 
md  should  be  protected  against  the  exactions  of  op-  year  beyond  the  income,  which  is  lorbidden 
}resslve  monopolists.  by  the  constitution.     **  The  Assembly  having 

7.  That  we  favor  the  appropriation  of  the  fund  taken  no  action,"  he  said,  **  to  correct  our  de- 
irising  fromthe  sa\e  of  the  swao^P-Jajds  to  pujiposes  ^^^  ^  ^  assessments,  or  to  provide  for 
)f  mternal  miprovements  and  the  aid  of  common  .  j  /s  •*«  i.„.'*u  *  -j:<»»  *ik«  ^-««*;^^ 
jchools.  previous  deficits,  notwithstandmg  the  creation 

8.  That  the  construction  of  locks  at  the  Falls  of  of  a  State  Board  of  Equalization,  the  public 
;he  Willamette  is  a  judicious  and  effective  safeguard  revenues  will  not  approximate  the  appropria- 
)f  the  commerce  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  we  tions  withm  the  constitutional  limit.  This  ap- 
avor  legislation  to  the  end  that  the  commerce  of  the  propnation,  therefore,  cannot  be  sustained  m 
Columbia  Eiver  may  be  in  like  manner  benettted  fj  vpi  lawvix,  10*^710x^1^  ^ouuvu  ^^^  ou^vaxu«^A  *« 
ind  protected.  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Treasury." 

9.  That  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  Oregon  are  The  election  law  provides  that  each  elector 
lue  our  present  State  administration  for  its  success-  shall  **  in  full  view  deliver  to  one  of  the  judges 
ul  efforts  in  seeurmg  to  the  State  the  grante  of  land  ^f  election  a  single  ballot  or  piece  of  paper  on 
vhich  otherwise  would  have  fallen  mto  the  hands  ^.i^.^i,  >  u«ii  u^  ™»u+««  ««  »t:««f/v^  ♦W^  T.a*»o<i 
>f  grasping  corporations.  ^j^^li  8^*^^  ^®  ^"']«?  "^^  P™*^  ^^^  ^^^ 

of  the  persons  voted  for,  with  a  proper  desig- 

The  State  election  occurred  on  June  8d.  The  nation  of  the  office  which  he  or  they  may  be 

vhole  number  of  votes  cast  for  Representatives  intended  to  fill." 

;o  Congress  was  25,484,  of  which  Wilson  re-  If  any  person  offering  to  vote  1^  challenged, 

;eived  13,167,  and  Burnett  12,817,  making  the  he  must  be  put  to  oath  as  to  his  qualifications, 

n^^ority  of  the  Republican  candidate  850.  The  and  required   to  answer  certain   prescribed 

Legislature  consisted  of  12  Republicans  and  10  questions  to  establish  them.    If  he  refuses,  his 

democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  82  Republicans  vote  shall  be  rejected.    It  is  the'  duty  of  each 

md  17  Democrats  in  the  House.    At  the  pres-  judge  of  election  to  challenge  "any  person 

dential    election   in  November   there  were  offering  to  vote  whom  he  shall  know  or  sus- 

S0,13d  votes  cast,  of  which  11,820  were  for  pect  not  to  be  qualified  as  an  elector." 

jr rant,  7,746  for  Greeley,  and  572  for  O*0onor:  After  the  votes  have  been  canvassed,  the 

Grant's  majority  over  Greeley  was  4,074;  over  poll-books  and  tbe  ballots  must  be  sealed  up 

ill,  3,502.  and  sent  to  the  county  clerks. 

The  seventh  biennial  session  of  the  Legis-  Some  difficulty  with  the  Modoc  Indians  oc- 

atnre  began  at  Salem  on  the  9th  of  September,  ourred  in  the  valley  of  the  Klamath  River, 

md  continued  until  the  2dd  of  October.    One  near  the  Oalifornia  border,  in  the  latter  part 

>f  the  first  things  done  was  to  rescind  the  of  the  year.    By  a  treaty  first  made  in  1864, 

esolotion  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  1868,  and  amended  in  later  years,  the  Modocs  had 

'efnsing  to  ratify  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  agreed  to  give  up  their  lands  and  remove  to 

imendments  of  the  Federal  Oonstitution.    A  what  was  fctiown  as  the  Klamath  Reservation. 

>ortion  of  several  days  was  occupied  in  elect-  All  but  a  ban^  of  about  200,  under  "  Oaptain 

ng  a  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  George  Jack,"  "  Black  Jim,"  and  "  Scar-faced  Ghar- 

I.  Williams.   John  H.  Mitchell,  who  was  nomi-  ley,"  had  complied  with  this  agreement,  but 

lated  in  a  caucus  of  the  Republican  members  these  not  only  refused  to  go  upon  the  reserva- 

>f  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  was  final-  tion,  but  were  guilty  of  numerous  depredations 

y  elected.    An  act  redistricting  the  State  for  upon  the  white  settlers.    In  accordance  with 

epresentation  in  the  Xegislature    increased  a  recommendation  from  the  superintendent 

he  number  of  Senators  from  22  to  80,  and  of  the  reservation,  and  other  prominent  citi- 

hat  of  Representatives  from  49  to  60.    Among  zens,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  had 

he  bills  passed  daring  the  session  were  the  in  July  ordered  the  removal  of  these  refrac- 

bllowing :  To  provide  for  a  Board  of  Immigra-  tory  Modocs  to  the  Klamath  Reservation.    A 

ion;  to  appropriate  $100,000  for  the  erection  delegation  was  sent  to  their  camp  on  the  25th 

)f  new  Capitol  bmldings  at  Salem ;  to  estab-  of  November,  to  request  the  chiefs  to  meet 

ish  a  Reform  School  at  Portland ;  to  establish  the  Superintendent  on  the  28th,  at  Link  River. 

I  uniform  system  of  schools;  to  locate  the  This  they  declined  to  do,  and  furthermore 

)tate  University  at  Eugene;  to  organize  the  declared   that  they  would  not  go  upon  the 

igricnltural  College,  and  provide  for  its  sap-  reservation.     The  execution  of  the  order  of 

)ort;  to  provide  for  common  schools  taught  the  Commissioner  was  then  turned  over  to 

n  the  German  language ;  to  provide  for  a  State  the  military  department,  and  Captain  Jackson, 

geologist ;  to  provide  a  school  for  the  educa-  with  a  company  of  troops,  left  Fort  Klamath 

lion  of  the  blind ;  to  prevent  frauds  in  eleo-  for  that  purpose.    He  reached  the  camp  of  the 

ions ;  and  *^to  authorize  the  State  to  acquire  Modocs,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lost  River,  on 

)ossession  of  the  canal  and  locks  at  the  WiUa-  the  29th  of  November,  where  he  had  an  in- 
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terview  with  <*  Scar-faced  Oharlej.''    The  In-  of  flax-seed,  1,207  ponnds  of  wax,  and  66,858Gf 

dians  refiised  to  go  peaceably  to  the  reserva-  honej. 

tion,  and  before  the  end  of  the  interview  fired  The  total  number  of  mannfactoring  estab- 

at  one  of  the  officers.    A  fight  ensued,  in  lishments  was  969,  using  68  steam-eDgines  of 

which  three  or  four  white  men,  and  twelye  or  2,471  horse-power,  and  286  water-wheels  d 

fifteen  Indians,  including  ^^  Scar-faced  Charley,'^  5,806  horse-power,  and  employing  2,884  hanis. 

were  killed.    The  Indians  afterward  retired  to  of  whom  2,758  were  males  above  Bizteen,  i1 

some  high  lands,  known  as  the  lava-beds,  be-  females  above  15,  and  64  youth. 

yond  the  California  border,  from  which  the  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  n* 

United  States  troops  had  failed  to  dislodge  $4,876,849 ;  wages  paid  during  the  year,  |1.- 

them  at  the  close  of  the  year.    Negotiations  120,173;  value  of  materials  consumed,  $8,419,- 

are  pending  to  secure  a  peaceable  removal  756 :  of  products,  $6,877,887. 

of  the  Hodocs  to  the  reservation,  if  pos-  There  were  168  establishments  devoted  to 

sible.  gold-mining,   employing  880  hands;  capiul 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  total  invested,  $821,520 ;  w^ages,  $79,022 ;  materials, 

population  (64,685),  ten  years  old  and  over,  $29,980;  products,  $417,797.    These  were  dL^ 

there  were  engaged  in  all  classes  of  occnpa-  tributed  as  follows:    hydraulic  mining,  26: 

tions,  80,651  persons,  of  whom  29,968  were  placer,  189 ;  quartz,  8. 

males,  and  688  females.    There  were,  engaged  The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  pe 

in  agriculture,  18,248,  includicg  18,282  males  riodicals  was  85,  having  an  aggregate  circc- 

and   16  fem^es ;    in  professional  and   per-  lation  of  45,750,  and  issuing  annually  S,65T.- 

sonal  services,   6,090,  including  5,522  males  800  copies.    There  were  four  dailies,  with  a 

and  568  females ;  in  trade  and  transportation,  circulation  of  6,850 :  26  weekly,  circnlatioB 

2,619,  including  2,611  males  and  8  females;  80,400;  5  monthly,  circulation  9,000. 

in  manufactures,  and  mechanical  and  mining  There  were  2,861  libraries,  having  834,939 

industries,  8,694,  including  8,608  males  and  volumes.    Of  these,  2,195,  with  278,427  voi- 

91  females.  nmes,  were  private,  and  166,  with  61,532  toI- 

The  State  contained  1,116,290  acres  of  im-  umes,  were  other  than  private,  including  eig^i 
proved  land,  761,001  of  woodland,  and  511,-  circulating  libraries,  with  7,150  volumes. 
961  of  other  unimproved  land.  The  cash  value  The  total  number  of  religions  orgauizatic<£> 
of  farms  was  $22,852,989 ;  of  farming  imple-  was  220,  having  185  edifices,  and  89,425  fit- 
ments and  machinery,  $1,298,717;  total  amount  tings,  and  property  valued  at  $471,100.  Dm 
of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  including  value  leading  d^iominations  were : 
of  board,  $719,875 ;  total  (estimated)  value  of 


all  farm  productions,  including  betterments  denominations,  

and  additions  to  stock,  $7,122,790;  orchard-  p^ptj^^  ^  4-a 

products,  $810,041;    produce  of  market-gar-  Christian! /!.'!!!!!.*!!!.!!.".' .*.*."!  26  i<» 

dens,    $105,871;    forest-products,    $259,220;  £;?f^['°°*^ §  J^S 

value  of  home  manufactures,  $87,876 ;  value  of  uStbodiBt  V.'.'.V.V.V.  \    '.'.'.'. '. '. ! '. '.         97  iww 

animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $1,-  PreBbyterlan. JO  5.5^ 

865,787;  of  all  live-stock,  $6,828,675.    There  gSSSa^uSiSSto-c^^^^^  10  w 

were  61,702  horses,  2,581  mules  and  asses,  • 

48,825  milch-cows,  2,441  working-oxen,  69,481        The  condition  of  pauperism  and  crime  » 

other  cattle,  818,128  sheep,  and  119,455  swine,  shown  by  the  following  statistics: 

The  chief  productions  were  1,794,494  bushels  Total  popalaflon w^ 

of  spring,  and  546,252  of  winter,  wheat,  3,890  Nnmlwr  of  peraons  receiving  support  dnring  the 

Of  rye,  72,188  of  Indian-corn,  2,029,909  of  oats,  cJeTSf^'^nnnfl^eSp^^^^^  P^ 

210,736  of  barley,  1,645  of  buckwheat,  8,847  Total nnmberrecelTingBapport,  June  1,  ISTO....       g 

pounds  of  tobacco,  1,080,688  of  wool,  12,575         Native | 

bushels  of  peas  and  beans,  481,710  of  Irish,         colored  


and  1,970  of  sweet,  potatoes,  1,751  gallons  of    „   Poreim -.iiii  •:;•••  it* 2 

■»r;*.^     iiQorro    ^«..^5-    rvp    Kn4^f<^«.     ^o  QQQ    ^4?  Number  ofpersoM  convicted  during  the  year....  ^ 

Wine,    118,878   pounds    of    butter,    79,833    of  Total  number  of  pcraonB  in  prieon,  June  f.MTO..  W 

cheese,  107,867  gallons  of  milk  sold,  75,857         Native g 

tons  of  hay,  1,210  bushels  of  grass-seed,  9,745         cSiorod b 

pounds  of  hops,  40,474  of  fiax,  10,988  bushels  Foreign!  .*."!.'.*.'!.*.*."*;.'!."!.*.".*!.'.'.*!!!!  1  i !!!.'  1  .* !  ^ 


PARAGUAY  (RKpfBLiOA.  del  Paraouay),  and  southwest,  by  the  Argentine  Republic  a»* 

an  independent  state  of  South  America,  lying  on  the  west  by  Bolivia.    The  area  of  Paragnay 

between  latitude  19°  and  27''  85'  south,  and  may  be  estimated  at  about  68,000  square  nules. 

longitude  54''  10'  and  58"*  40'  west.     It  is  a  considerable  portion  of  its  territory  hftving 

bounded  on  the  north  by  Brazil;  on  the  east  been  ceded,  as  a  war  indemnity,  to  Brazil brs 

by  the  same  empire ;  on  the  southeast,  south  treaty  concluded  between  the  two  Goren- 
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ments  in  the  course  of  the  year.    (See  Bbazil.)  PARTO^,  Mrs.  Saka.  Paybon  Whxib,  an 

The  population  is  about  1,000,000.  American  author  and  essayist,  better  known 

President,  Don   Salvador  Zovellanos,  was  by  her  nom  de  plume^  "  Fanny  Fern,"  born  in 

elected  December  12,  1871,  for  three  years.  Portland,  Maine,  July  7,  1811 ;  died  in  Brook- 

Of  the  commerce,  once  rather  extensive,  lyn,  N.  Y.,  October  10,  1872.      She  was  a 

but  paralyzed  by  the  late  war,  little  is  at  pres-  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Willis,  a  publisher  and 

ent  known ;  the  most  recent  statistics  pub-  editor,  first  in  Portland,  and  afberward  in  Bos- 

lished  are  those  of  1862,  in  which  year  the  ton.    Her  mother  was  a  woman  of  superior 

single  article  of  mate^  or  Paraguay  tea,  was  intellect  and  genius.    Of  her  brothers,  the  late 

exported  to  the  amount  of  $1,465,808.  Nathaniel  P.  Willis  and  Richard  Storrs  Willis 

There  is  in  the  republic  a  line  of  railway  have  attained  literary  eminence.    Her  parents 

(1863)  from  Asuncion  to  Paraguay,  a  distance  removed  to  Boston  when  she  was  a  child  of 

of  about  45  mUes.  six  years.    Her  earlier  education  was  obtained 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  finances  of  the  in  Boston,  but  she  was  transferred  in  1827  to 

country  are  in  a  deplorable  condition  after  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  of  which  Miss 

such  a  protracted  and  disastrous  war,  as  an  Catherine  Beecher  was  then  principal,  and  her 

indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  which  Paraguay  eccentricities  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the 

agreed  to  pay  $200,000,000  to  Brazil,  $35,000,-  people  of  that  city.     In  1834  she  married 

OOO  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  $1,000,000  Charles  Eldridge,  of  Boston,  by  whose  premar 

to  Uruguay,  and  at  a  time  when  the  total  rev-  ture  death  in  1846  she  was  left  a  widow  with 

enue  of  the  republic  does  not  amount  to  more  three  children,  and  in  very  straitened  circum- 

than  $390,000,  according  to  the  budget  for  the  stances.    A  subsequent  marriage,  about  1849, 

year  1871.     In  that  year  the  Government  with  a  Mr.  Farrington,  proved  unfortunate, 

negotiated,  with  the  house  of  Robinson,  Flem-  and  the  parties  soon  separated.    Out  of  her 

ing  &  Co.,  of  London,  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  at  still  impoverished  condition  was  developed 

80,  with  interest  at  8  per  cent.,  for  which  loan  her  ability  as  a  writer.    In  1851  she  offered 

it  gave  a  guarantee  of  $96,900,000,  in  the  fol-  an  essay,  signed  "  Fanny  Fem,^'  to  one  of  the 

lowing  State  lands :  plains,  $28,800,000 ;  moun-  literary  weeklies  of  Boston.    It  was  accepted 

tains,  $51,800,000;   and  pasturage  and  %uite  and  acceptable,  and  there  was  an  immediate 

plantations,  $16,800,000.                               «  demand  for  more,  under  the  influence  of  which 

The  only  events  of  importance,  in  the  year  "Fanny  Fern"  grew  rapidly  into  fame  and 
1872,  were  the  transactions  of  the  commission  favor.  These  leadlets  were  gathered  into  a  vol- 
te settle  the  question  of  boundaries  and  the  ume,  with  the  title  of  "  Fern  Leaves,"  and  had 
war  indemnity  (the  results  of  which  commis-  a  great  sale,  no  less  than  75,000  copies  of  the 
eion,  together  with  the  leading  terms  of  the  book  having  been  sold.  "  Little  Ferns  for 
treaty,  will  be  found  in  the  article  "BsAzn.,"  Fanny's  Little  Friends,"  her  next  book,  sold 
of  the  present  volume),  and  the  vigorous  and  to  the  extent  of  about  83,000  copies,  and  a  sec- 
determined  efforts  made  by  the  Government,  in  ond  series  of  the  "  Leaves  "  reached  an  issue 
codperation  with  immigrant  companies  formed  of  over  30,000.  In  1854,  her  first  novel,  "  Ruth 
in  England  and  other  European  countries  for  Hall,"  appeared.  It  was  not  a  genial  book, 
the  purpose  of  inducing  immigrants  to  settle  in  and  over  its  family  revelations  and  allusions  a 
the  republic,  in  order  to  renovate  the  condition  generous  charity  draws  a  veil  of  forgetfulness. 
of  a  country  that  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  *^  Rose  Clark,"  published  in  1857,  was  a  more 
fl.mbition  of  former  tyrannical  rulers.  Her  sunny  work,  and  commanded  a  wider  circle 
Britannic  Majesty's  Emigration  Commissioners  of  readers  than  even  the  unhappy  notoriety 
issued,  however,  a  manifesto,  warning  all  of  its  predecessor  had  attracted.  The  two 
British  subjects  against  committing  themselves  novels  were  the  only  ones  which  ^^  Fanny 
40  the  tender  mercies  of  a  country  which  the  Fern"  ever  published;  they  provoked  much 
eommission^s  missionary  described  as  situated  criticism,  and  were  read  by  thousands  who 
partly  in  the  tropics,  and  the  climate,  the  em-  sought,  in  their  pages,  the  same  grace  and 
ployment  afforded  by  the  staple  productions,  vivacity  which  had  been  the  charm  of  her  less 
4;he  want  of  easy  access  to  good  markets,  the  pretentious  writings.  Her  later  works  were 
language,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  "Fresh  Leaves,"  1857;  "Folly  as  it  Flies," 
of  which,  render  it  a  place  by  no  means  suit-  1868 ;  and  "  The  Play  Day  Book,"  1869.  Most 
£tble  for  British  laborers.  All  Uhese  objections  of  them  were  republished  in  En^and,  and  a 
■were,  of  course,  met  by  the  opposite  party ;  volume,  entitled  "  The  Life  and  Beauties  at 
fmd,  in  October,  an  agent  of  the  London  firm  Fanny  Fern,"  was  published  in  London,  in 
43ngaged  in  promoting  immigration  to  Para-  1855.  In  1854,  Mr.  Robert  Bonner,  editor  of 
guay,  arrived  in  that  country,  with  the  object  the  New-Yorls  Ledger,  made  a  contract  with 
<yf  making  preparations  preliminary  to  the  re-  her  to  write  an  article  every  week  for  his  pa- 
eeption  of  200  English  immigrants,  to  arrive  in  per,  and  this  contract  was  maintain ed  without 
fl  steamer  specially  chartered  for  the  purpose,  default  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  death. 

The  agent  aUuded  to  was  accompanied  by  In  1856  she  was  married  to  Mr.  James  Parton, 

an  engineer,  commissioned   to    explore   the  of  this  city,  a  well-known  historical  writer 

mountainous  districts  of  Paraguay,  supposed  and  essayist.    After  her  marriage  her  pub- 

io  be  rich  in  mineral  formations,  lished  writings  were  not  voluminous,  but  their 
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character  was  considerably  modified  and  im-  session,  and  referred  to  this  measure  in  a  par- 
proved,  compared  with  those  of  her  earlier  ticalar  manner,  saying:  *^The  congressiooi] 
career.  She  was '^  a  good  hater,*' and  her  pen,  apportionment — ^invariably  a  work  of  great 
gentle  and  mild  enough  when  parsaing  con-  dimcnlty  and  labor — has  been  made  in  a  fora 
genial  themes,  was  pointed  and  galling  n? hen  which  has  received  the  approval  of  a  decided 
engaged  in  the  chastisement  of  vice,  cant,  or  minority  of  this  body,  and  the  mixed  vote  (^ 
snobbery.  She  had  a  fierce  hatred  for  every  the  fined  passage  of  the  bill  is  sufficient  e>i- 
sort  of  hypocrisy,  and,  with  the  inevitable  dence  that  we  nave  risen  above  partisan  ecu- 
tendency  of  one  who  pursues  these  subjects  sideration  in  its  construction." 
with  pertinacity,  she  sometimes  drifted  into  The  passage  of  the  House  bill  entitled  ^'Ar. 
extravagance  and  uncharitableoess.  As  a  act  to  revise  and  amend  the  constitution  of 
writer  of  brief  fetches  and  essays  for  the  Pennsylvania, *'  seems  to  be  the  most  impor- 
weekly  press,  she  excelled ;  and  in  the  produo-  tant  measure  enacted.  The  chief  proTisici* 
tion  of  these  she  was  indomitable  in  industry,  of  the  act  are  as  follows: 
fertile  in  resource,  and  boundless  in  patience.  The  said  convention  shall  consist  of  152 
She  showed  her  struggling  sisterhood  what  members,  to  be  elected  in  manner  foUowlLf : 
woman  could  do  with  the  pen ;  for,  in  spite  Twenty  members  thereof  shall  be  elect<rd  k 
of  numberless  obstacles,  she  won  herself  a  the  State  at  large  as  follows:  Each  voter  of 
place  in  current  literature,  a  generous  income,  the  State  shall  vote  for  not  more  than  ten  m- 
and  many  honest  friends  and  admirers.  Her  didates,  and  the  twenty  highest  in  votes  sbsll 
life  was  not  always  sunny;  but  its  closing  be  declared  elected,  and  the  other  132  dek- 
years  were  unclouded,  save  by  bodily  ills ;  gates  shall  be  apportioned  to  and  elected  frci: 
and,  after  a  long,  busy  wrestle  with  lifers  prob-  the  different  senatorial  districts,  as  formed  Ij 
lems,  she  slept  well.  the  apportionment   act  dated  May  6,  i.  r 

PENNSYLVANIA.    The  legislative  body  1871.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  delegateiw 

of  this  State  adjourned  sine  du  on  the  4th  of  elected,  to  assemble  in  convention  in  the  ball 

April.    During  the  session,  which  was  about  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the  Ststf 

seven  weeks  shorter  than  in  1871,  nearly  two  Capitol  in  Harrisburg,  on  the  12tli  of  Noreis- 

thousand  acts  were  passed,  mostly  of  a  private  ber,  1872.    One-third  of  all  the  memhen  r<f 

or  local  interest.    It  was  estimated  that  *^  sev-  the  convention  shall  have  the  right  to  require 

eral  among  the  members,  representing  minins  the  separate  and  distinct  submission  to  a  pop- 

and  manufacturing  districts,  had  6ver  150  of  nlar  vote  of  any  change  or  amendment  pro- 

these  private  bills  each,*'  and  that  hundreds  posed  by  the  convention.    Nothing  eontsis- 

of  such  bills,  it  being  impossible  to  give  due  ed  in   the  act  shall  authorize  the  conTe^ 

attention  to  them,  are  passed  without  any  one,  tion  to  change  the  language,  or  to  alter,  in  as^ 

except  those  immediately  interested,  knowing  manner,  the  several  provisions  of  the  nisti< 

any  thing  about  them."    To  remedy  this  evil,  article  of  the  Constitution,  commonly  kiio«t 

by  providing  for  the  enactment  of  general  laws  as  the  **  Declaration  of  Rights,*'  but  the  ««Br 

concerning  manufactures,  mining,  transporta-  was  excepted  from  the  powers  given  to  t^( 

tion,  and  the  formation  of  stock  corporations,  convention,  and  declared  to  be  and  remaiB  i£ 

is  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  or-  violate  forever.    The  convention  was  forli^- 

ganic  reform  needed  in  the  State.  den  to  create,  establish,  or  submit  any  propo- 

On  the  day  next  preceding  the  final  adjourn-  sition  for  the  establishment  of  a  courts  c: 

ment,  a  measure  of  consequence,  as  it  affects  courts,  with  exclusive  equity  jurisdiction, 

public  order,  passed  both  Houses,  "  by  reading  George  Connell,  the  State  Senator-elect  frca 

the  bill  by  its  title,'*  under  a  suspension  of  the  the  Fourth  Senatorial  District  of  Pbiladelplii^ 

rules.      It   repealed  **  the   conspiracy  act,"  having  died  on  October  26,  1871,  a  spi^^^ 

which  was  passed  to  restrain  the  miners,  and  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  was  held  in  th^> 

prevent  disturbances  on  their  part,  during  the  district  on  the  80th  of  January,  1872.   Alei- 

so-called  strikes.    By  the  repeal  of  that  act,  ander  K.  McClure  and  Henry  W.  Grav  vff"? 

the  miners  are  again  allowed  "  to  combine  to-  the  candidates.    Mr.  Gray  was  declared  eled- 

gether  for  such  purposes  as  they  think  proper,  ed,  and  installed  in  the  vacant  seat,  the  n- 

without  the  fear  of  an  indictment  for  conspir-  turns  of  election  showing  that  he  had  reeelTcfl 

acy,  enforced  by  the  State  militia."  a  large  majority  of  votes  over  his  competitcr. 

Among  the  laws  of  a  public  character  passed  Certain  statements  having  then  been  eires- 

by  this  Legislature,  was  "an  act  to  reorgan-  lated,  and  doubts  arising  as  to  the  legality*^ 

ize  the  congressional  districts  of  Pennsylva-  the  election-returns  in  behaJf  of  Mr.  Graj";* 

nia  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  number  of  citizens  resident  in  the  said  distnct 

approved  February  2,  1872."    It  passed  both  petitioned  the  Senate  for  an  oflScial  investi?s- 

Houses  at  the  close  of  the  night  session  of  tion  of  the  matter,  that  justice  might  be  iott 

April  8d.    The  opponents  of  the  biH  denounced  to  Mr.  McClure,  in  ease  the  facts  charged  vert 

its  passage  as  "the  consummation  of  a  grave  proved  true.    Long  and  animated  debates «- 

iiyustice."  The  President  of  the  Senate,  on  the  sued,  as  to  the  Senate's  right  to  pecei'^^'^ 

contrary,  in  his  address  to  that  body  at  the  petition,  some  members  denying  it  on  the 

time  of  adjournment,  congratulated  its  mem-  ground  that,  by  an  express  provision  of  ^ 

hers  upon  the  business  transacted  during  the  constitutioo,  the  application  to  contest  tw 
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■ 

eat  of  a  member  must  be  presented  within       The  Republican  party-,  in  parsoance  of  a  call 

en  days  after  the  organization  of  the  House,  issued  bj  their  Central  Committee,  under  date 

>ther9  said  that  the  above-mentioned  provision  of  February  5th,  met  in  State  Convention  at 

tontemplated  only  cases  of  elections  held  be-  Harrisburg,  on  the  10th  of  April,  ^^  to  nominate 

ore  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  and  not  candidates  for  Governor,  Judge  of  the  Supreme 

hose  of  special  elections,  held  during  its  ses-  Court,  Auditor-Greneral  (should  the  Legislature 

iion.    This  sentiment  prevailed,  and  an  inves*  provide  for  the  choice  of  one  by  the  people), 

igating  committee  of  seven  was  appointed.  and  an  electoral  ticket ;  and  also  to  elect  sen- 

The  committee  having  effected  their  organi-  atorial  and  representative  delegates  to  repre- 

:ation  on  the  21st  of  February,  commenced  at  sent  the  State  in   the  Republican  National 

larrisburg,  and  then  proceeded  to  Philadel-  Convention  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  June  6, 

>hia,  where,  in  a  continuous  series  of  sessions,  1872/^     The  following  candidates  for  State 

extending  from  February  28th  to  March  20th,  offices  were  nominated :  For  Governor,  John 

Delusive,  "  they  examined  nearly  one  thou-  F.  Hartranft,  of  Montgomery  County ;  for  Sn- 

land  witnesses  for  the  petitioner  and  about  preme-Court  Judge,  Ulysses  Merour,  of  Brad- 

nght  hundred  for  the  respondent."     On  the  ford  County ;   for  Auditor-General,  Harrison 

!3d,  at  Harrisburg,  '^they  heard  at  length  the  Allen,  of  Warren  County.    The  nominations 

irguments  of  the  respective  counsel."    On  the  of  Mr.  Mercur  and  of  Mr.  Allen  were,  on  mo- 

^7th  the  chairman  submitted  to  the  Senate  tion,  made  unanimous.    The  same  motion  was 

he  result  of  the  investigation,  in  a  short  pre-  made  in  regard  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 

iminary  report,  signed  by  four  members  of  Hartrauft   for    Governor,   concerning  which 

he  committee,  and  introducing  and  embody-  some  reports  stated  that  "  the  motion  was  car- 

ng  the  resolution  adopted  by  them,  as  follows:  ried  with  applause ;  "   others  stated  that,  the 

The  committee  geleoted  to  try  the  matter  of  the  question  being  put,  the  favorers  of  Mr.  Ketch- 

>etition  contesting  the  election  of  Henry  W.  Gray  am   *^  vigorously  voted  ^  no ' ;  "    adding  that 

'^^^^^^Z^^rpm  the  Fourth  District,  make  report:  « the  Chair  decided  the  motion  carried :  but  a 

sail?;^y^'^ttSi^'U'?ovT™/°'  fi-g"!"^  "•""'d  of  hiBsing  was  mized  up  with 

ween  them,  the  committee  have  this  day  adopted  ^*^®  applause. 

he  following  resolution  as  their  judgment  and  de->        The  power  of  action  conferred  on  the  dele- 

■ermination  m  the  case :  gates  to  the  National  Convention  appears  from 

Beaoh^,  That  the  return  of  Henry  W.  Gray  as  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted 

Senator  from  the  Fourth  Senatorial  District  IS  false  „«o*ii^r.«oi<.r 

ind  fraudulent,  and  that  at  the  special  election  in  unanimously  . 

laid  district,  on  the  SOth  day  of  January  last,  Alex-        Mesohed^  That  the  delegates  from  the  State  to  thfi 

kuder  E.  McClure  did  receive  a  migoritf  of  the  leeal  National  Convention  are  hereby  instructed  to  oast 

rotes  cast  therein,  and  is  entitled  to-  his  seat  in  the  the  entire  vote  of  the  State  for  General  Grant  for  the 

senate,  to  fill  the  vaeanoy  occasioned  by  the  death  presidency,  and  that  on  the  Question  of  the  vice- 

>f  Hon.  George  Connell,  late  Senator-elect  from  said  presidency  they  are  instructea  to  act  together  for 

listrict.  C.  B.'  BUORALEW,  the  best  interests  of  the  Bepublican  party ;  and,  upon 

J.  D.  DAVIS,  all  questions  arising  in  saidL  convention,  they  cast  the 

A.  H.  DILL,  vote  of  the  Slate  as  the  majority  of  the  delegates  may 

A.  G.  BBODHEAD,  Ja.  direct. 

The  report  and  resolution  were  adopted  by        The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  the 

;he  Senate;  Mr.  Gray  was  accordingly  ousted,  following  among  others,  which  were  unani- 

md  Mr.  McOlure  sworn  in  as  Senator  from  the  mously  adopted  by  the  convention : 
Fourth  Senatorial  District,  on  the  same  day.  Bewhed,  That  we  reaffirm  our  devotion  to  the 

A  full  and  very  lengthy  report  of  this  in-  principles  of  the  Bepublican  party,  and  our  belief 

restigation,  bearing  the  same  signatures  as  the  that  the  continued  existence  of  said  party  is  neoes> 

ireliminary  one  just  cited,  was  presented  by  "t^  ^^t^e  maintenance  and  success  of  those  prinoi- 

.ho  chairman  on  the  29th  of  March.    It  gives  f^^^f^'i^t^^J^Ct'^^^^^^X 

I  detailed  account  of  the  investigation,  and  any  party,  and  can  be  sustained  faithfully  only  by 

embodies  the  evidence  of  the  sworn  testimony,  those  who  are  sincerely  committed  to  it. 
:ogether  with  the  remarks  of  the  committee       J2*«)/»«rf,  That  the  adoption  of  the  thirteenth,  four- 

>n  the  facts  thereby  established;  concluding  t»enth,aud  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Con^^^^^ 

«.;+T^  ♦!.«:»  A»;i:»o.  ;«  *i,«  /»«=«   «-  ivvii^..,-.  of  the  United  States  has  not  been  sufficiently  acqm- 

with  their  finding  m  the  case,  as  follows :  esced  in  by  all  to  render  certain  and  secure  theirper- 

The  committee  have  found  that  by  the  rejection  manent  incorporation  in  that  instrument,  and,  hence, 

)f  the  fraudulent  returns  from  the  ten  divisions  be-  the  administration  of  the  Government  can  safely  be 

fore  mentioned,  and  by  the  correction  of  votes  in  intrustedonlyto  that  party  which  is  heartily  and  be- 

-vther  divisions,  as  heretofore  stated,  the  minority  of  yond  question  committed  to  them  and  the  policy 

391  for  Colonel  Gray  upon  the  general  return  of  the  necessary  to  pat  them  into  successful  operation. 
iifltrict  is  reversed,  and  a  majority  of  224  votes  es-        JiMohed,  That  we  are  now  more  than  ever  called  to 

bahlished  in  favor  of  Colonel  McGlure.    Their  con-  question  the  policy  of  protection  to  American  indus- 

slusion,  therefore,  must  be  that  the  latter  was  duly  try.    If  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  a  fair 

elected  Senator  from  the  Fourth  District,  to  fill  the  day^s  work  entitles  the  worker  to  a  fair  day's  pay, 

vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  George  Connell,  we  must  continue  to  throw  the  protecting  arm  or  tne 

I  ate  Senator-elect  from  said  district.    All  of  which  is  Government  around  those  who  toil  for  their  daily 

respectfully  submitted.  bread.     The  protective  policy  alone  makes  labor 


C.  R.  BUCKALEW, 

J.  D.  DAVIS, 

A.  H.  DILL, 

A.  G.  BBODHEAD,  Jb., 


contented  and  capital  secure.    It  renders  emplov- 

Committae  ment  certain,  and  pay  ample  and  satisfactory,  while 

f  i^ommicroe.         ^^^  trade  means  that  our  laborers  and  mechanics 

muit  either  work  for  lower  wages,  or  that  our  fii^ 
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tones  should  be  dosed  through  foreign  compeUtion,  Governor,  Oharles  R.  Bnckalew,  of  GolnmbU 

and  the  working-men  ofthe  country  deprived  of  em-  Oounty;  for  Supreme  Judge,  James  Thomjh 

^^Xl?^,  That  we  demand  a  continued  adherence  ^?i  <>{  Jrie  County,  who  was  nominal 
to  the  policy,  hitherto  preserved  under  Republican  without  ballot,  by  acclamation;  for  Auditor- 
auspices  in  our  State  and  in  the  nation,  of  a  steady  General,  William  Hartley,  of  Bedford  CoontT. 
and  gradual  reduction  of  the  public  debt.  The  inter-  The  tbU owing  resolutions  were  adopted  b 
esto  of  the  people  require  that  the  most  rigid  econo-  ^j^^  convention  nnanimoufily :  ' 
my  should  be  practised  m  the  admimstration  of  both  vr««j 
the  n  "  "  ~ 
taxes 
sistent 

lie  cremt  and  the  certain  extinguishment  of  the  pub-  J^Jf^j^  oFthe'^^wereTf  IhrGen"^  Gov^dii. 

lie  debt.                                     *,    .    i.          ^^x,  and  the  safe  sliield  of  the  liberties  ofthe  peoi::. 

r  ^'^l?^^iZLT/fTJ'lZt''InA^^^^^  d«°^ds  for  the  citizen  the  largest  fi^om«n4:- 

hest  possible  removal  of  duties  on  Jea  and  coffee,  «ad  ^^^  ^^j,      ^lic  order,  and  for  eveiy  State  the  ri|rt; 

the  prompt  passage  of  the  biU  for  that  purpose  now  ^f  Bclf-govemment :  that,  to  upholcf  the  former  iS.i 

before  ^.onmsB.  protect  the  latter,  the  Democracy  of  PcnngTh-mii 

^fe*d,^hat  the  Eepubhoan  party  has  .given  foil  ^  ^^^  ^^  better*  pUtform  on  which  to  staid  tbc 

evidencedurmgthe  past  eleven  ye^^       i^J-^^^J  the  great  leading  principles  enunciated  in  the  n. 

to  admmister  the  Government  fionently,  faithfully,  »j  ^^^,  ».  ^pesiient  Jefferaon  and  the  (kn- 

and  BuccesBfully  ;  It  hM  within  that  tim^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^1^^  immortal  Jackson;  upontk« 

the  honor  of  our  national  flag  at  home  and  abrwid  ^^^         ^  ^^^^             ^^    1^^  ourselves  wd  tLW 

preserved  the  Lnion  from  disruption  and  restored  it  ^^  contest  of  1872 

to  ite  integrity  secured  to  jOl  dasseswid  conditions  Ji^sohsd,  That  abused  as  the  public  confidence  bs 

of  men  the  rights  y  yen  to  them  by  their  Maker,  and,  ^      ^    ^  ^            ^od  of  official  miamanageotfit, 

having  proclaimed  liberty  throuff^^^^^  all  the  land  ^,^^  /^^  frauS,  thia  convention  invitesS^f^- 

and  to  1^1  the  inhabitants  thereo?  has  given  to  that  ^^^^^  ;,f  ^j  ^itiienfl  ofthe  Commonwealth  intheiar. 

proclamation  the  lull  effect  to  which  it  was  entitled,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^-^^y^  ^^^        ^  constituency  it  rcpreseES 

and  we,  therefore,  m  its  name,  claim  from  the  people  j^  ^bout  to  make,  to  remove  from  our  State  admiiis- 

a  continuance  of  their  confidence,  and  tcarlessly  chal-  t^^i^^ .  ^^^ry  taint  of  political  corruption.    The  Ib- 

lenffe  their  wrutiny  mto  Its  acts.  terest  of  every  PennsyWanian  ia  dirertly  and  vitaEr 

M^hsd  That  we  point  with  pride  to  the  record  concerned  in  flie  eradication  of  all  unjust  um««  oJ 

of  General  Grant's  administration  of  the  national  practices  by  which  individual  fortunes  ma7Ucr^ 

Government:   not  only  haa  the  weight  of  internal  Jt^^  ^^  public  cost,  and  the  attempt  to  do  this m 

taxation  been  almost  wholly  removed  from  the  peo-  i^^  made  certainly  siccessful,  by  the  union  of  nprkLr 

pie's  shoulders,  but  $300,000,000  of  the  national  debt  ^nd  fair-minded  men  of  all  piitiea,  and  by  piib&- 

have  been  paid  off-a  result  never  before  attained  by  ^      candidates  of  unquestioned  abUities  and  unsp* 

any  other  people  under  uke  cireumstanccs,  and  for  ^J  names 

which  we  are  indebted  to  the  ririd  honesty,  strict  j£,foh«d\  That  this  convention  appeals  to  the  p«o- 

eoonomy,  and  steriing  integrity,  wliich  the  Ihresident  p^^  ^f  Peniisylvania  for  the  support  of  the  candiJ-t* 

has  brought  to  the  administration  of  national  affairs,  f^^.  Governor  whom  it  has  placid  in  nomination,  ly- 

.   -B5«>^«^,.That  we  will  stand  by  the  Government  ^^9^  his  election  will  secure  at  once  a  correction -^f 

m  the  foreign  policy  so  firmly  marked  out  and  ad-  existing  wrongs  and  the  permanent  future  prwwEtr 

hered  to  bylProsident  Grant.    The  honor  of  the  na-  ^f  ^^e  State.    It  asks  for  his  support,  because  he  I* 

tion,  we  fe<5l,  is  safe  in  his  hands,  and  the  flag  under  ^^en  nominated  not  to  subserve  the  views  or  pn^ 

which  he  never  suffered  defeat  wiU  not  be  dishonored  ^^te  the  interests  of  any  section  or  fection,  Ut  t& 

while  he  is  kept  in  the  front.               .  .       ,      ,  meet  the  requirements  of  an  urgent  and  c^ilecs 

Beadved,  That  the  oil-producing,  mining,  lumber-  ^eed ;  because  he  fully  represents  and  in  his  life  lad 

ing,  and  maimfactunng  interests  require  protection  character  fairly  illustrates  the  true  spirit  and  pra- 

from  the  efforts  of  dangerous  combinations,  and  that  ^iplcs  of  popular  government :  becauae  he  has W 

such  laws  should  be  enacted  by  the  General  Assem-  ^^  earnest,  sincere,  and  efficient  opponent  of  th 

bly  of  the  Commonwealth  as  will  protect  said  inter-  fraudulent  practiceB  and  false  doctrines  of  the  ptrtr 

ests  both  in  their  development  and  the  transportation  ^1^^^;  ^^3  jj^ij  power  through  many  long  yean  of 

oftheir  productions  to  market.  misrepresentation  and  misrule:  because  he  BtaiiiJ 

Eetolved,  That  we  present  with  peculiar  pnde,  and  pledged,  by  the  record  of  his  whole  life,  to  admia- 

with  an  assured  confidence  of  their  success,  the  {^^^j.  jji^J  office,  if  elected,  for  the  benefit,  and  ciiir 

names  of  General  John  F.  Hartranft  for  Governor,  ^^  ^-^^  benefit,  of  the  people;  because  he  can  bi 

Ulysses  Merour  for  Supreme  Judge,  General  Ham-  trusted  to  secure  careful,  economical,  and  rwiKca- 

Bon  Allen  for  Auditor-General,  and  the  gentlemen  ^\q  control  of  the  agents  and  offioiala  and  the  ti«*- 

this  day  named  for  delegates  at  large  to  the  Consti-  ^^  of  the  Commonwealth :  because  he  can  be  ieli«'- 

tutional  Convention.    They  are  all  men  worthy  of  on  to  withstand  unfounded  and  uniuat  demandiw 

an  active  and  ardent  support  at  the  hands  of  the  Re-  4]^^  prejudice  of  public  rights,  to  oppose  with  ti^f 

publican  party,  and  we  call  upon  our  friends  through-  t^e  encroachment  of  powerftil  corporations,  and  et- 

out  the  8tat4}  to  rally  as  one  man  to  secure  their  tn-  ergetically  resist  the  grant  to  aggregated  capital  M 

umphant  election.  privileges  which  could  be  used  to  u^'ure,  hamper. 

After  the  reading  of  these  resolutions,  and  and  impede  the  efforts  of  individuals  in  the  vanoia 

before  their  adoption,  an  additional  one  was  enterpnses  and  fields  of  labor  whic^  the  State  affwj^ 

^a?«««^  v^  «  ^^.i«««f«  «««,«w  .  and  because  his  action  in  the  past  is  proof  thattu 

oflTered  by  a  delegate,  namely :  ^,^^.^,  influence  will  be  used  hereaiUr  to  prevcr.t 

Besolved,  That  this  convention  do  eamestlv  recom-  the  mischief  of  special  legislation,  and  to  destroj  tli^ 

mend  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  possibility  of  procuring  the  enactment  of  any  statote 

to  vote  for  the  speedy  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  by  the  use  of  money  or  any  other  corrupt  means. 

extending  pardon  and  general  amnesty  to  all  persons  Rtwlved^   That,  m  presenting   the  Hon.  ivan 

engaged  in  the  late  rebellion.  Thompson  for  Judge  01  the  Supreme  Court,  we  have 

WMph  was  not  asreed  to  only  to  invite  the  consideration  of  the  people  to  tt* 

wnicn  was  not  agreea  to.                 t,^.^.   ^  integrity,  impartiality,  and  preeminent  legal attair- 

The  Democratic  party  assembled  at  Reading,  nienu  wiich^have  c/ai^ctertEed  the  diach^  of  hi* 

on  the  30th  of  May,  to  nominate  their  candi-  judicial  duties  during  his  fifteen  yeare'  service  «{»b 

dates  for  State  offices,  cto.,  as  follows:  For  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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Bftolved,  That  in  the  persons  of  the  candidates  of  protecting  American  industry,  justice  to 

presented  for  the  offices  of  Auditor-General,  Con-  woman  as  a  voter,  and  the  equality  of  labor 

^^^^.'^!tt^L^^X.^^^tiZJ^^t  with  camtal,  and  ezpre»  contmued  reliance 

nently  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  on  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God. 

people.  The  general  election  of  October  8,  1872, 

BeMlved^  That  the  grant  by  the  radical  Legislature  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Bepublican  party, 

of  thl^  State  of  numerous  charters  creating  such  coi-  ^^^  Governor,  the  total  number  of  votes  (the 

porations  as  the  "South  Improvement  Company,"     vs^u^^*  rv„««  J^ii^^  \^  ^.i.^  Q4.»4.^\ «  atrn  Af\et 

f^  Continental  Improvement  Company,"  and  others  ^Ig^^S*  ^^e^  poUed  m  the  State)  was  672,406, 
of  similar  character,  is  uiyust  to  the  interests  of  of  which  John  JF.  Uartranit,  xCepublican,  re- 
trade,  is  dangerous  to  the  n^hts  and  liberties  of  the  ceived  858,887:  Oharles  R.  Buckalew,  Demo* 
people,  and  as  such  meets  With  our  unqualified  con-  ^rat,  8H,760 ;  Samuel  B.  Chase,  Temperance, 
demnation.  1  259.    For  Auditor-General,  whole  vote  cast, 

The  Labor  Reform  party  of  Pennsylvania  669,516,  of  which  Harrison  Allen,  Republican, 
held  their  State  Convention  at  Williamsport,  had  352,368 ;  William  Hartley,  Democrat,  815,- 
on  the  7th  and  8th  of  May,  for  the  purpose  788 ;  Barr  Spangler,  Temperance,  1,260.  For 
of  nominating  candidates  for  the  State  offices,  Supreme  Judge,  whole  vote  cast,  669,162,  of 
etc.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Buckalew  was  read,  wMch  Ulysses  Mercur,  Republican,  had  854,- 
informing  the  convention  that  he  would  stand  819;  James  Thompson,  Democrat,  813,876; 
as  its  candidate,  provided  the  Democratic  Joseph  Henderson,  Temperance,  967.  For 
Convention,  to  assemble  at  Reading,  indorsed  Congressmen  at  large,  the  entire  numbers  of 
him.  The  ballot  for  Governor  resulted  in  the  votes  cast  by  the  Democrats  for  their  three 
nomination  of  Mr.  William  P.  Schell,  who  re-  candidates,  respectively,  were  311,076,  31^- 
ceived  29  votes  against  20  given  to  Mr.  Buoka-  014,  818,534;  by  the  Republicans  for  theirs, 
lew.  For  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  James  >were  897,743,  860,946,  898,018.  For  dele- 
Thompson,  of  Erie  County,  was  nominated,  gates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the 
and  for  Auditor-General,  £.  Billingfelt,  of  Lan-  total  number  of  votes  which  the  Democrats 
caster.  polled  for  their  nominees  in  all  the  counties 

A  delegate,  representing  the  party  in  the  of  the  State  was  808,127;  the  Republicans  for 

western  counties,  proposed  a  strong  protec-  theirs,  899,719.  • 

tive  tariff  resolution,  "as  the  sense  of  the  The  Constitutional  Convention  consists  of 

Labor   Reform    Convention,"    for   adoption,  138  delegates,  of  whom  69  are  Republicans 

which  produced  great  excitement  in  the  meet-  and  64  ^mocrats.    In  the  State  Legislature 

ing.    After  debate  it  was  defeated,  and  a  less  for  the  session  of  1873,  the  Senate  will  have 

obnoxious  one  passed.    The  author  of  the  re-  18  Republican  members,  14  Democratic,  and 

jected resolution  "pledged  the  western  coun-  1  Liberal  Republican;  the  House  of  Repre- 

ties  to  defeat  the  nominees  of  the  convention  sentatives,  60  Republicans,  89  Democrats,  and 

on  such  platform."  1  Liberal  Republican;   the  Republican  ma- 

The  Temperance  party  of  Pennsylvania  as-  jority,  in  joint  convention,  being  23. 

semblod  in  convention  at  Altoona  on  the  14th  The  Democrats  ascribed  their  defeat  to  mem- 

of  June,  to  nominate  candidates  and  announce  bers  of  their  own  party  in  a  great  measure,  in 

their  principles.    The  following  nominations  that  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  of  them  had 

were  then  made :  For  Governor,  S.  B.  Chase,  failed  to  oast  their  votes  on  election-day. 

of  Susquehanna  County ;  for  Supreme  Judge,  At  the  presidential  election  held  on  the  5th 

Joseph  Henderson,   of  Washington  County ;  of  November,  the  Republican  electoral  ticket 

for  Auditor-General,  Barr  Spangler,  of  Lan-  was  elected  by  a  mtjjority  of  187,728  votes 

caster;  for  Congressmen  at  large,  George  F.  over  the  Democratic.     The  official  canvass 

McFariand,  A.  J.  Clark,  and  B.  Rush  Bradford,  shows  that  the  votes  cast  for  the  latter  were 

The  import  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this  211,961 ;   for  the  former,  849,689 ;  the  total 

convention  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  number  of  votes  polled  in  the  State,  561,690. 

The  first  approves  the  action  of  the  conven-  The  ddegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  August  9,  1871.  tion  assembled  at  Harrisburg  on  the  12th  of 

The  second  confirms  the  proceedings  of  the  November,   1872.      On  motion,  WiUiam  M. 

National  Prohibition  party  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Meredith,  of  Philadelphia,  was  declared  unani- 

February  22,  1872.  mously  elected  president  of  the  convention. 

The  third  declares  that  the  traffic  in  liquor  Upon  an  invitation  from  the  city  of  Philadel- 

as  a  beverage  is  ipjurious  to  the  best  interests  phia,  a  delegate  moved  that  all  sessions  of  the 

of  society,  and  demands  its  suppression  by  law.  convention  after  January  1, 1878,  be  held  in 

The  fourth  resolves  against  the  great  danger  that  city,  which  was  agreed  to. 

arising  from  the  competition  of  the  ruling  par-  A  committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  by 

ties  for  the  liquor  vote.  the  president,  on  the  13th  of  November,  to 

The  fifth  pledges  the  adoption  of  political  report  next  day  ^^what  committees  should  be 

measures,  but  not  the  sacrifice  of  moral  means,  formed,  and  what  rules  were  necessary  for  the 

The  sixth  invites  all  citizens  to  join  in  the  government  of  the  convention.^^     The  two 

effort  to  rescue  the  State  from  the  dominion  matters  mentioned  in  this  resolution  were  re- 

of  intemperance.  ported  by  the  committee  separately.    As  to 

The  other  resolutions  recognize  the  duty  the  formation  of  committees,  uiey  recommend- 
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ed  the  appointment  of  28,  naming  them  hj  Oonstitntional  Sanctions,*' nine;  No.21/'0l 

their  titles,  and  indicating  the  namber  of  their  Schedule,''  nine ;  No.  22,  *•*•  On  Remon  idc 

respective  members.    One  of  the  committees  A<^u8tment,''  five;  No.  28,  **  On  Accounts  i&i 

set  down  in  the  list  reported  being  ''On  Dec-  Expenditures  of  the  Convention,"  five;  }io. 

laration  of  Eights,"  a  portion  of  the  reporting  24,  ^*  On  Printing  and  Binding,''  seven ;  >'(•. 

committee  dissented  from  the  rest  on  this  one  25,  **  Onlndustrial  Interests  and  Labor/^nise: 

point,  and  presented  a  minority  report.    They  No.  26,  "  On  Agriculture,  Mining,  Manuli-. 

averred  that  the  convention  had  no  power  of  tures,  and  Commerce,"  nine;  Is' o.  27, 'Us 

appointing  such  a  committee,  as  the  Declara-  Revenue,  Taxation,  and  Finance,"  nine, 

tion  of  Rights  was  expressly  exempted  and  ex-  Having  completed  its  organization  and  t]" 

eluded  from  the  action  of  the  convention  by  pointed  all  of  its  oflScers,  the  resolution  kr 

the  act  of  the  Legislature  which  had  called  adjournment  from  the  27t^   of  NoTemba. 

the  convention  into  being.  1872,  to  the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  187^ 

The  majority  report  was,  on  motion,  taken  when  the  convention  shoiQd  meet  and  conte 

np  for  coijsideration.    An  earnest  debate  en-  its  sessions  at  Philadelphia,  was  taken  up,  m 

sued,  embracing  the   question  whether  the  passed  by  a  vote  of  69  to  42. 

convention  had  the  power  of  subjecting  to  its  The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  (<f 

examination,  for  the  purpose  of  revision  and  the  public  receipts  and  expenditures  of  tb( 

amendment,  a  subject  expressly  withheld  and  State  within  the  year  ending  November  S>a 

excluded  from  its  action  by  the  act  of  the  18T2,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  her  indelv 

Legislature  under  the  authority  of  which  the  edness  up  to  that  date : 

convention  had  assembled.    Several  among  the  BalaiicolnTrea8ary,Novembetao,lWl....  |i,4T6JDS3 

delegates  denied  the  existence  of  such  power  Ordinary  receipts  dorine  the  flecal  year  end- 

in  the  convention,  mainly  upon  the  reason       lug  November  80,  ifiw. i   u^^aii 

mentioned  before :  a  number  of  them,  on  the  Total  in  Treaenir  during  year  ending  No- 

contrary,   asserted  it,  upon  th e  assumption       vember  80,  iSTs |8,0&,4IB  ^ 

that  the  Legislature  had  not  the  power  of  dububsskxhtb. 

restricting  the  action  of  the  convention  by  Ordinary  ezpeneea  paid  dor- 

the  exclusion  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights.  fe^^v^*"  *"^«  November 

Some  sAid  that  "the  convention  is  equfiJ,  if  LoaiB,etaV^eemed .*.'.'.'. *.".'.'    Mwiseoo 

not  superior,  to  the  Legislature."    The  result    interest  on  loans  paid l,706,08t88        ^^ 

of  the  debate  was,  that  the  question  on  the      Toul  disbnwements jwfi^ 

appointment  of  a.committee  "  On  Declaration  Balance  in  Treasury*  November  80,  ISTTS. . . .  11,49,43  c 

of  Rights  "  was  decided  in  the  affirmative—  pdblic  debt. 

yeas  106,  nays  18.  The  public  debt  on  Novcm- 

Four  more  committees  were,  on  motion,       ber  so,  isn,  was $98,060,071 78 

added  to  tliose  recommended  by  the  Commit-  Add^chambersburg  certifl-      ^^^g^ 

tee  of  Fifteen,  the  number  being  thus  increased  Add    Aericuittini ' '  CoiieM           * 

to  twenty-seven.    Their  appointment,  together  f**»d  icrip  ijnd,  held  to 

•au  xT_                    i?  j.1.  •                i.'       7-.  ^v^—  truPt-asper  Act  approved 

With  the  names  of  their  respective  members,       April  8,  reT2 fioo^ooo  00 

was  announced  by  the  president  on  the  25th  .^.^  ^  — ^ WTS^* 

of  November,  their  titles  being  as  follows:  ^^li^.reTof %« llSS 

Ko.   1,  "  On  Legislature,"  seven  members ;  Fund  during  the  year  end- 

Ko.  2,  "  On  Legislation,"  fifteen ;  No.  8,  "  On  ^g  November  80, 1872. .. .                       xcusn 

Executive  Department,"  nine;    No.  4,  "On  Public  debt, Nov. 80, 18T8...                     |27,8(B,«n« 

Judiciary,"  fifteen  ;  No.  6,  "  On  SuflTrage,  Elec-  ^^J  '^*^^  ^^  Sinking 

tion,   and    Representation,"  fifteen;    No.    6,  AS^shbiiiiiitoTiiaro;^  TJSSSS 

"  On  Impeachment  and  Removal  from  Office,"  

five;  No.  7,  "On  Commissions,  Offices,  Oath    Amount  of  aseeU  and  cash. w^^ 

of  Office,  and  Incompatibility  of  Office,"  nine;    Balance  of  public  debt  unprorided  for |i6,!Si,t»c 

No.  8,  "On  Education,"  nine;  No.   9,  "On  ,  u:«i.  ^««  i.^ -•^•«««:„u«;i :«  4.^« -^^.i^vthr 

Cities  and  City  Charters,"  nine    No.  10,  "  On  ^^'±  ""^^^ti^f^^ft^tZ  ^"^  ^"^  ' 

Counties,  Townships,  aid  Boroughs,"  nine;  annnal  payment  of  |1,600,000. 

No.  11,  "  On  County,' Township,  nnd  Borough  .^^^^^I'^^^J^t^^^  Z'fo'nn^t^ 

Officer^,"  nine ;  No    12,  "  On  kilitia,"  five ;  ^^^^  l^ave  been  made  as  follows : 

No.  13,  "On  Public  and  Municipal  Debts  and    Amonntpaid  in leg ^StSfS 

Sinking  Funds,"  nine;  No.  14,  "On  State  In-  "           V^V^V^y^9Bi'^y/^'.'.V^.      f^^l 

stitutions  and  Buildings,"  seven ;  No.  15,  "  On  "  JgJ J;]Sg f: 

Religious  and  Charitable  Corporations  and  So-  «           ]  [  [  [  ]  ]  ]  [  ]  ]  ',im, '.['.'.['.'.]'.[[    mtu«  * 

cieties,"  seven ;   No.  16,  " On  Railroads  and  ^  ^ ,       '                                    -^.^-T' 

Canals,"  fifteen;   No.  17,  "On  Private  Cor-  Total  payments $io.ww 

porations.  Foreign  and  Domestic,  other  than  Being  a  little  over  29  per  cent  on  the  oe. 

Railroads,  Canals,  and  Religious  and  Charitable  due  December  1,  1866,  which  was  then  $3.,- 

Corporations  and  Societies,"  fifteen;  No.  18,  704,409.77. 

"On  Declaration  of  Rights,"  nine;  No.  19,  The  education  of  yonth  appears  to  be  it* 

**  On  Future  Amendments,"  five ;  No,  20,  "  On  most  satisfactory  condition.    Although  PefiB* 
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sjlVania  has  no  school  fand,  and  the  annual 
appropriations  of  the  Legislature  for  school 
purposes  are  limited  to  about  $600,000,  the 
sum  expended  on  public  instruction  each  year 
is  beyond  proportion  larger,  ^^the  people  in 
the  several  districts  voluntarily  voting  all  other 
moneys  necessary  to  support  the  schools.*' 
The  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  educational 
interest  in  the  State  may  be  inferred  from  the 
aggregate  expenditures  of  the  last  six  years 
in  that  behalf,  or  compared  with  those  of  the 
six  years  ending  with  1866 ;  they  being  as  fol- 
lows: 

Total  cost  for  tnition  from  1867  to  1979 $21,678,958  61 

Total  coAt  for  tuition  from  1861  to  1666 ....     12,745,061  71 

iDcrease $8,888,196  90 

Total  expenditures  of  the  STBtem  from   ■ 

1867  to  1872. $42,962,152  11 

Total  expenditnres  of  the  system  ftt>m 

1861tol866 19,690,148  61 

Increase $28,862,002  60 

The  soldiers'  orphans  are  educated  at  the 
charge  of  the  State  in  separate  schools.  The 
entire  expense  of  the  State  for  these  schools, 
since  they  went  into  operation  in  1866,  is 
$3,467,548.11.  Their  cost  during  the  year 
1872  was  $479,249.47. 

For  the  difi^sion  of  useful  instruction  among 
the  people  of  aU  classes  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Agricultural  College  stands  preeminent.  By 
acts  of  the  Legislature,  the  purchase  of  three 
experimental  farms  and  the  establishment  of  a 
college  have  been  authorized ;  all  of  them 
"being  now  in  successful  operation.  Three 
courses  are  taught  at  the  college,  '^  agricultural, 
scientific,  and  chemical,  to  all  which  is  added 
a  general  course  of  military  instruction."  The 
student  may  enter  himself  for  any  one  of  the 
courses  at  his  choice.  The  number  of  students 
in  attendance  last  year  was  150 ;  among  them 
were  80  young  women,  whose  admission  to 
the  college  was  first  permitted  about  sixteen 
months  ago. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, approved  April  12,  1872,  a  "  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  of  Agriculture,"  with  a 
commissioner,  as  head  of  the  department,  has 
been  erected,  the  commissioner  appointed, 
and  his  office  already  established  at  the  Capi- 
tol building.  The  act  defines  the  functions  of 
the  commissioner  as  foUows :  *'  The  duties  of 
such  officer  shall  be  to  collect,  compile,  and 
systemize  statistics,  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  labor  in  its  relations  to  the  social,  edu- 
cational, industrial,  and  general  condition^ 
wages  and  treatment,  of  all  classes  of  working-  . 
people,  and  how  the  same  affect  our  perma- 
nent prosperity  and  productive  industry.  It 
shall  also  be  the  duty  of  such  bureau  to  col- 
lect, collate,  and  classify  statistics  relating  to 
the  mineral,  manufacturing,  agricultural,  and 
commercial  productions  of  this  Common- 
wealth. The  fourth  section  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  chief  of  such  bureau  to  report  annually 
to  the  Legislature,  in  convenient  form,  the  re- 
sult of  his  investigations." 


The  following  table,  published  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  exhibits  the  mining  industries  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant mining  States  in  the  Union : 
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The  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  and  the  other 
benevolent  institutions,  located  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  but  mostly  in  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg,  appear  to  have  been  excellently 
managed,  and  suooessfnlly  performed  the  good 
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work  for  wbich  thej  were  respectiyely  in-  animals  slanghtered   or  sold   for  slangbter, 

tended.    AH  of  them  are  placed  under  the  $28,412,903;  of  all  live-stock,  (115,647,075. 

superintendence  and  direction  of  a  "  Board  There   were   460,889   horses,  18,009  moks 

of  Charities."    This  Board  was  established  and  asses,  706,437  milch-cows,  80,048  workiiig- 

not  many  years  ago,  and  its  members,  with  oxen,  608,066  other  cattle,  1,794,801  sheep, 

highly-commendable  solicitude,  have  steadily  and  867,548  swine.     The    chief  production; 

attended  to  the  discharge  of  the  delicate  and  were  822,328  bushels  of  spring,  and  19,S50,6:^i' 

manifold  duties  which  they  have   assumed,  of  winter,  wheat,  3,576,641  of  rye,  8i,7()2.(».'^ 

They  receive  no  pecuniary  compensation.    Be-  of  Indian-corn,  86,478,585  of  oats,  529,562  of 

sides  the  money  from  the  State  appropriated  barley,    2,582,173    of  buckwheat,   3,467.5'y;j 

for  the  support  of  these  institutions,  private  pounds  of  tobacx^o,  6,561,722  of  wool,  39.574 

persons  voluntarily  contribute  large  amounts  bushels  of  peas  and  beans,  12,889,867  of  IHsl 

for  the  welfare  of  their  inmates.  and  131,572  of  sweet,  potatoes,  97,165  gaDots 

The  two  penitentiaries  of  Pennsylvania  are  of  wine,  60,884,644  pounds  of  butter,  1,145,2(»: 

conducted  on  different  (almost  contrary)  sys-  of  cheese,  14,411,729  gallons  of  milk  sold. 

tems  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  helping  the  2.848,219  tons  of  hay,  200,678   bushels  of 

convicts  confined   within    the    prison;    and  clover-seed,  60, 642  of  grass-seed,  90, 688  ponncs 

both  systems  are  said  to  work  very  satisfac-  of  hops,  571  of  hemp,  815,906  of  flax,  15,^^ 

torily.    In  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  "  the  ^  sep-  of  flaxseed,  1  silk  cocoon,  9  hogsheads  of 

arate'  or  'individual  treatment'  system   of  sorghum,  1,545,917  pounds  of  maple,  sugu. 

imprisonment  is  applied;''  and  it  works  so  213,378  gallons  of  sorghum,  and  39,385  of  ms- 

well  that  this  penitentiary  is  said  to  be  re-  pie,  molasses,  796,989  pounds  of  honey,  vA 

garded  as  "  the  model  prison."  27,033  of  wax. 

The  Western  Penitentiary,  which  contains  The  total  number  of  manufacturing  esuV 
ample  room  for  present  demands,  "is  con-  lishments was 37,200, using 6,230 steam-en^a 
ducted  on  the  *  combined ' system  of '  solitary '  of  221,936  horse  -power ;  and  7,608  vat<r- 
and  *  congregate '  imprisonment."  The  work-  wheels  of  141,982  horse-power,  and  employ- 
ing of  this  system  also  is  affirmed  to  "  give  ing  319,487  hands,  of  whom  256,543  vere 
entire  satisfaction  to  all  concerned."    •  males  above  sixteen,  43,712  females  aboTe  &'• 

The  number  of  applications   for   pardons,  teen,  and  19,282  youth, 

presented  to  the  Governor,  within  the  year  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  t:j 

187^,  was  1,437,  of  which  he  granted  67.  $403,821^845 ;    wages  paid  during  the  jtar. 

The  death-penalty  was  twice  .carried  into  $127,976,594;   value  of  materials  consomei 

execution  during  the  year  in  Pennsylvania.  $421,197,673 ;  of  products,  $711,894,344, 

Disturbances  of  a  very  grave  character  oc-  The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 

ourred  at  Williamsport,  on  the  22d  and  23d  odicals  was  540,  having  an  aggregate  circnltfk: 

of  July,  the  offenders  being  the  mill-workmen  of  8,419,765,  and  issuing  annnilly  241,170.^' 

on  a  strike.    Their  purpose  was  to  stop  and  copies.    There  were  55  daily,  with  a  circdi- 

close  the  mills  at  work  above  and  below  the  tion  of  466,070 ;    8  tri  -  weekly,  circoto: 

city,  which  they  also  effected.    By  the  pres-  40,000;    2  semi -weekly,  circulation  17,TiVi 

ence  of  the  militia  the  riot  was  quelled.  382  weekly,  circulation  1,213,895;  11  ^• 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  monthly,  circulation   825,100 ;    73   inoBL% 

total  population  (2,597,809)  ten  years  old  and  circulation  846,550 ;  3  bi-monthly,  circulstia 

over,  there  were  engaged  in  all  classes  of  occu-  8,550 ;  8  quarterly,  circulation  88,200. 

pations  1,020,544  persons,  of  whom  886,209  There  were  14,489  libraries  having  6,8TT,Si' 

were  males  and  184,836  females.    There  were  volumes.    Of  these,  9,888,  with  8,328,598  nr 

engaged    in    agriculture,  260,051,    including  uraes,  were  private,  and  4,966,  with  3,049.^41 

258,772  males  and  1,279  females;  in  profes-  volumes,  were  other  than  private,  includiii? 

sional  and  personal  services,  283,000,  including  86  circulating  libraries,  with  880,153  Tuloin* 

192,674  males  and  90,826  females ;  in  trade  The  total  number  of  religions  organiutior'» 

and  transportation,  121,253,  including  116,714  was  5,984,  having  5,668  edifices,  with  2,382iSi 

males  and  4,539  females;  in  manufactures  and  sittings,  and  property  valued  at $62,758,3IH. 

mechanical  and  mining  industries,  856,240,  in-  The  leading  denominations  were : 
eluding  818,049  males  and  38.191  females. 


The  State  contained  11,615,965  acres  of  im- 
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proved  land,  5,740,864  of  woodland,  and  737,871    Baptist 

of  other  unimproved  land.    The  cash  value  of    KpiBcopai 

farms  was  $i;043,481,582 ;  of  farming  imple-  £jSI«i^.^'*^?!*!!'!°:;::::: 

ments  and  machinery,  $35,658,196;  total  amount    Methodist 

of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  including  value  ?J?5S^^^d'*(iate  G^mani! :::::: 

of  board,  $23,181,944 ;  total  (estimated)  value    Roman  Catholic 

of  all  farm  productions,  including  betterments  _,,            ,,^.         «            _i            j  ^.t^a  i« 

and  additions  to  stock,  $183,946,027 ;  orchard-  ^^he  condition  of  pauperism  and  crime .- 

products,  $4,208,094 ;  produce  of  market-gar-  «*^^w^  ^^  ^^®  following  statistics : 

dens,  $1  810,016;  forest-products,  $2,6^^^^  SrhTr^Sfp^JSini- ^eMi^ ^                      ^^^ 

value  of  home  manufactures,  $1,508,754 ;    of       the  year  eading  June  l,  1870 ^^ 
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Coflt  of  annual  Bupport .^^. .  Ii,»6,«i4       Every  remment  has  80  lieatenants,  40  sub^ 

'^''^N^S^^,!^^^^^^  Im  lieutenanteTand  760  privates.    The Pereian  sol- 

White...^ v. 4,8&i  dier  is  liable  to  military  service  for  his  lifetime, 

FowSn '.".'.".'.'. !**!"!!!        8yS  ^^*  frequently  receives  long  forlonghs.    The 

Namberofperioni  coDvicted"  durini  the  year!       8)827  organization  of  the  army  is  by  provinces,  tribes, 

Number  of  persooB  In  prison,  Jane  1, 18T0 8,881  and  districts.    A  district  contributes  one  bat- 

White*\\'.\\*.*.'*.*.'*.'.V.'.V.V..'.*.*.".'!!."!!!.''.!!!!       IjoS  talion  to  the  army,  a  tribe  gives  one,  some- 
Colored... ... 444  times  two  regiments,  and  a  province  furnishes 

Foreign flw  general  regiments.    The  Ohristians,  Jews,  and 

PERSIA,  a  country  of  Western  Asia,  called  Guebres,  are  exempt  from  all  military  service. 

by  the  natives  Iran.    The  ruler  of  the  country       The  imports  of  Persia  amount  to  about 

has  the  title   Shah   (king),  or   Shahynshah  $15,000,000 ;  the  Exports  to  $7,000,000.    The 

(king  of  kings).    Reigning  sovereign,  Nassr-  chief  import  is  cotton  goods  from  England; 

ed-Din,  born  in  1829,  eldest  son  of  Shah  Mo-  the  chief  articles  of  export,  silk,  opium,  and 

hammed,  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  cotton. 

of  his  father,  September  10, 1848.    The  ohil-        The  large  nugority  of  the  inhabitants  are 

dren  of  the  Shah  are :  Nuz-affer-ed-Din,  heir-  Mohammedans,  the  greater  portion  of  whom 

apparent,  bom  in  1850,  and  Djilal-ed-Danleh,  belong  to  the  sect  of  the  Sheeah,  which,  since 

born  in  1858.    The  Shah  has  toe  right  of  des-  the  sixteenth  century,  has  gradually  gained  the 

ignating  his  successor  to  the  throne.    The  area  ascendency  in  Persia,  owing  chiefly  to  the 

(according  to  a  recent  planimetric  calculation  support  it  has  received  from  the  dynasty  of 

made  in  the  geographical  institution  of  Perthes,  the  Sdfees.    The  Sunnites,  however,  are  nu- 

Gotha)  is  635,963  square  miles.    The  present  merous  among  the  nomadic  tribes.    The  sect 

territory  consists  of  the  following  parts :  of  the  B4bi  which  was  established  about  forty 

Persia  before  the  Incorporation  of  Seistan,  Ko-    jm^  years   ago,   COlttinues   to  have  numerous  ad- 

?l!J*«SL*JiLr-2?i«?«  5?  n5.«  ®  Mo^«*»  «»»^  ^  ^  herents  in  spite  of  the  most  cruel  persecutions 

and tne poflBeuiona of Omam 664,676  .        i.*  v   •▲  i.       v  j       "^   •        ^j  ^ 

Seistan. ..\ 7ia»  to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  and  is  said  to 

Parts  of  Kohlfltan  formerij  belonging  to  Af-  constitute  at  present  a  considerable  portion  of 

PartsofKoMstiiforaerijbioigingtoM^  tl>e  population.    The  Oriental,  or  Gregorian 

chistan 60,918  Armenian  Church  has,  in  Persia,  an  Archbishop 

Coast  districts  recovered  fh>in  the  Imam  of  Omam  683  AfTanAhftn  hvTia  rMirlAa  in  t>iA />nnxrPTif  ArmAn. 

Islands  recovered  ftom  Omam. 6S9  ^^  wpanan,  w  no  resioes  m  ine  convent  Armen- 

The  Iria^ds   recovered  from  Omam  are:  X^g>a^S.S"L'op'^"o^^"c^Si£''S 

S?~  .^  A„L?^TZltl'  ^^^ ^ITV^  dia),  and  a  second  ArchbiLp  of  Tabre^z,  who 

mSIi^T  '         ^  '         ^  ^''^^  ^  tl^o  convent  of  Sl^Thaddena.    The 

The  popnlkion  is  estimated  at  f^om  4,000,000  S^l^^TrT  J"^t  T^^l"*^^  ^^'^ 

to  5,000,000.  According  to  a  carefnlly-iiad;  es-  ^^^'  ^hich  has  been  established  by  Pope  Piiw 

timite  famished  by  tU  British  secretary  of  If'    ^'if.  O'^'^ldees  (muted  Nertonans)  have 

legation  in  May,  1868,  the  population  of  Per-  »?  "'^'^'''^''T'"  **  ^"'^^  "'t  *  ''i**'P"5 

sia  at  that  period  was  as  foflows :  1*  «*^-    ^^^  f:^^"^  '"^'l'  "^  T**^ 

T  K  Ki*    *    r  1H  -innAAAA  Armenians  and  Ohaldees  amounts  to   from 

pTXRS^^S^^^  '^'^  ^lOOO  to  8,000.    The  total  number  of  Nesto- 

Turkish,  KoordSh,  Aiao,  etc 1,700,000  rians  is  about  25,000 ;  that  of  Armenians,  26,000. 

ffiSl^.^.?!^*?!?!'.!'.^'!*.^^^^^^  1700000  The  Protestant  mission  among  the  Nestorians 

-^ — '■ —  which  was  begun  by  the  American  Board  of 

"^^^ 4,400,000  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions  in  1884, 

The  revenue  of  the  Government,  in  1868,  and  transferred  in  1871  to  the  Presbyterian 

amounted  to  4,912,500  tomans  (a  toman  is  va-  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  numbered,  in  1872, 

riously  valued,  but  may  be  stated  at  three  dol-  two  stations,  51  by-stations,  53  native  preach- 

lars.  The  expenditures  amounted  in  the  same  ers  and  catechists,  43  teachers,  88  schools,  and 

year  to  4,250,000  tomans.    The  Persian  Gov-  718  members; 

ernment  has  no  debt,  and  the  royal  treasury        The  terrible  famine,  which  devastated  the 

is  reputed  to  contain  gold,  jewels,  and  other  country  in  1871,  continued  through  a  part  of 

valuables,  to  the  amount  of  9,500,000  tomans,  the  year  1872,  and  the  condition  of  the  popn- 

Tbe  army  of  Persia  is  composed  (according  to  lation  was  generally  reported  to  be  wretched 

the  Russian  work,  "Military  Statistical  Ool-  and  unfortunate  beyond  description.    But  the 

lection,"  by  Major-General  Obrutchef,  vol.  iii,,  beginning  of  a  new  era  was  expected  from  a 

1868)  as  follows :  reform  ministry  which  the  Shah  appointed  in 

I.  Active  army  (Nizam).  the  latter  part  of  the  year.     Hadji-Mitza- 

ao^SJi  JSk^' ^.^  "^^"*^"®°**  °^    80  000  Hussein-Khan,  the  new  Minister  of  Foreign 

Three  sqoadrons  of  Vc^niar  caiyaiVy  (body-       '  Affairs,  heretofore  Persian  ambassador  in  Oon- 

TenSrii'eIitoS*fJ&V  ■'^^^^^^^  6000  8^*^*^°^PH  Millkhum-Khan,  the  new  Minis- 

IL  ReserrcCRedif).*^  Irregular  cavalry,  «c!!??.*    4filooo  ^^  of  the  Interior,  and  the  founder  of  the  first 

IIL  Standing  militia  of  the  three  provincea.  As-  lodge  of  Freemasons  in  Persia,  and  Hassan 

tnbad,  Hazendemn,  and  Oiian »,B00  Ali-Khan,  to  whom  the  newly  created  Ministry 

Total ,.  161,800  of  Public  Works  was  intrusted,  are  regarded 
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as  the  ablest  living  statesmen  of  Persia.  The  the  failure  of  which  he  convenientlj  ascribed 
great  efforts  of  the  Mohammedan  priests  to  to  fatality.  Foar  years  later  he  joined  Louis 
neutralize  tlie  influence  of  the  liberal  advisers  Bonaparte  in  attempting  to  caose  a  revolt  st 
of  the  8hah  proved  a  complete  failure,  and  the  Boulogne,  and  being  made  prisoner  was  ar- 
new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  received  per-  raigned  before  the  Court  of  Peers,  and  aen- 
mission  officially  to  announce  that  the  Shah  in  tenced  to  twenty  years*  detention.  In  tk 
the  course  of  the  year  1873  would  make  a  warrant  for  his  trial  he  is  described  as  Victor 
tour  through  the  great  countries  of  Europe.  Fialin,  calling  himself  de  Persigny^,  and  k 
PERSIGNY,  Jeak  Gilbert  Victob  Fialin.  spoken  of  as  a  dangerous  man,  a  man  of 
Due  de,  a  French  Bonapartist)  statesman,  ana  skill,  intelligence,  and  resolution,  and  possess- 
diplomatist,  bom  at  St. -Germain  FEspinasse,  ing  remarkable  talents  for  leading  a  conspir- 
department  of  the  Loire,  January  11,  1808;  acy.  The  Government  was,  however,  indni* 
died  at  Nice,  January  12,  1872.  His  father,  gent,  and,  after  detaining  him  in  the  miMtan 
after  losing  the  remainder  of  his  patrimony,  hospital  at  Versailles,  allowed  bim  before  k^^ 
poined  Napoleon's  grand  army,  and  was  killed,  to  go  where  he  liked  in  France.  During  Lb 
in  1812,  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  Victor,  imprisonment  he  wrote  a  treatise  asserting  tLt 
having  received  assistance  from  one  of  his  un-  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built  to  presenc 
des,  entered  the  CoUege  of  Limoges  at  the  the  vaUey  of  the  Nile  from  the  ahiiting  sacd^ 
age  of  seventeen,  thence  passed  to  the  cavalry  As  soon  as  Persigny  learned  of  tbe  Kercih* 
school  at  Saumur,  which  he  left  after  two  tion  of  1848,  he  hastened  to  Paris  to  promote 
years'  training,  with  the  rank  of  quartermaster  the  interests  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bois- 
in  the  Fourth  Hussars.  He  was  at  this  time  a  parte.  He  rallied  the  Bonapartists,  organiia 
royalist,  but  under  his  captain's  influence  he  them  into  a  society,  of  which  he  was  ^es- 
changed  his  opinions  and  aided  the  revolution-  dent,  contributed  to  the  publication  of  popiili: 
ary  movement  of  1830,  which  drove  King  circulars  and  broad-sheets  in  bia  favor,  tax- 
Charles  X.  into  exile.  The  young  soldier,  how-  ersed  the  departments,  obtained  admisdcm  to 
ever,  did  not  proflt  by  the  success  of  the  revo-  the  committee  of  the  Bue  des  Poitiers,  sni 
lutionists,  for  his  conduct  was  deemed  insub-  more  than  any  and  all  other  men,  brougii 
ordinate,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  the  army,  about  that  state  of  popular  feeling  which  re 
He  went  to  Paris  in  the  hope  of  improving  suited  in  the  election  of  the  prince  as  presi- 
bis  fortunes,  and  was  engagea  on  the  staff  of  dent  of  the  French  Bepublic  by  an  overwheha- 
Le  Temps,  Having  read  about  this  time  Las  ing  minority.  After  his  election  Prince  Lasif 
Oasas's  ^*  Memoirs  of  St.  Helena,"  young  Fia-  Napoleon  made  de  Persigny  his  aide-de-camm 
lin  became  at  once  an  ardent  Bonapartist,  and  ana  gave  him  a  high  position  on  tbe  staff  i.^ 
renouncing  his  name  of  Fialin  he  assumed  the  the  National  Guard.  He  was  elected  in  ISii 
name  and  title  of  Vicomte  de  Persigny,  which  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  therein  ze^- 
had  been  hereditary  in  his  family,  but  for  two  ously  sustained  his  master,  who  soon  aasumcC 
or  three  generations  had  not  been  in  use.  His  the  title  of  Prince-President.  He  was  one  of 
claim  to  it  as  ia  younger  son  was,  to  say  the  the  few  conspirators  treated  with  implicit  cci- 
least,  doubtful.  The  young  adventurer  now  fldence  by  Prince  Bonaparte  wben  planiii^ 
published  La  Franfais  Occident,  in  the  inter-  the  overthrow  of  the  republic  by  tbe  e^ 
est  of  the  Bonapartes ;  but,  from  want  of  {TStat  of  December,  1851.  At  tbe  bead  c: 
funds,  was  only  able  to  issue  one  number,  the  Forty-second  Begiment  of  tbe  Line  h 
His  zeal,  however,  won  him  the  favor  of  ex-  took  possession  of  the  Hall  of  tbe  Katiossl 
King  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  gave  him  a  letter  Assembly,  and  was  named  one  of  tbe  Cons£- 
of  introduction  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  then  re-  tative  Commission.  When  the  prince,  soci 
siding  at  Arenenberg.  Thus  began  that  re-  after  this  event^  became  Emperor,  be  made  3i. 
markable  intimacy  which  had  so  much  to  do  de  Persigny  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who^  m 
with  the  fortunes  of  both  the  aspiring  French-  that  capacity,  proved  a  willing  instrument  h 
man  and  the  heir  to  the  great  Napoleon.  En-  carryiug  out  the  acts  of  his  imperial  maMc?. 
couraged  by  the  warm  reception  he  had  re-  He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  county  and  it- 
ceived,  M.  de  Persigny  began  with  ardent  ear-  ceived  a  wedding-present  of  600, 000  francs  froc 
nestness  to  reconstruct  the  Bonapartist  party,  the  Emperor  on  the  occasion  of  bis  marri^ 
by  travelling  through  Germany  and  France,  in  1852.  He  became  a  Senator  in  Becemk: 
enlisting  adherents,  and  inspiring  hopes  among  of  that  year.  He  resigned  in  1 864,  and  w  as  8^ 
the  French  people  of  seeing  the  proscribea  pointed  ambassador  to  England,  and  held  th&t 
Napoleons  once  more  in  power.  He  took  a  position,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interrd 
leading  part  in  the  descent  made  by  Louis  until  1860,  when  he  was  appointed  If  inistcr 
Bonaparte  and  his  followers  on  Strasbourg,  of  the  Interior.  He  aimed  at  giving  bis  tc- 
but,  more  fortunate  than  his  companions  and  ministration  a  liberal  character,  bnt,  wbes  the 
leader,  escaped  through  the  aid  of  Madame  elections  of  1863  demonstrated  the  failure  cf 
Gordon,  the  devoted  woman  who  shared  in  his  policy,  he  resigned,  and  received  tbe  till* 
the  enterprise.  After  lingering  some  time  in  of  duke  from  the  Emperor.  It  is  due  to  im 
the  Black  Forest,  M.  de  Persiguy  gained  the  to  say  that,  in  his  subse<}uent  position  as  SeD- 
Bhine,  whence  he  repaired  to  England,  and  ator  and  duke,  he  invariably  counselled  a  lib- 
there  published  an  account  of  the  enterprise,  eral  policy,  and  the  OUivier  Ministry  of  IS?'* 
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WBB  prompted  by  him.  He  continued  to  take 
in  active  interest  in  pnblio  affairs,  bat  fell 
rom  political  inflaence  with  the  empire,  and 
ifter  that  time  lived  in  retirement. 

PERU  (RKPtBLioA  DEL  Pbb6),  an  indepen- 
lent  state  of  South  America,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  Spanish  colonies  in  the  New  World, 
t  extends  from  latitude  d""  80'  to  2V  28' 
louth,  and  from  longitude  68°  to  SI""  20'  west; 
ind  is  bounded  on  t^e  north  by  Ecuador,  on 
he  east  by  Brazil,  on  the  south  by  the  same 
empire  and  the  republic  of  Bolivia,  and  on 
he  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  territory  of  Peru,  with  an  area  esti- 
natcd  at  600,000  square  miles,  is  divided  into 
[4  departments,  2  fluvial  departments,  1  lit- 
eral and  1  constitutional  province,  which, 
vith  their  population  and  capitals,  are  shown 
>y  the  following  table : 


DEPARTMENTS. 


^jnaxonas.... 

kncachs 

Lreqaipa..... 

LTacacbo 

?ajamaica . . . 
^allao 

jUZCO 

iaancav^lica 
lu&nnco 


ca 

Fonin 

jibertad... 

:«liiia 

joreto., . . . 
ifoqaegua 

*la  ra 

i*iuio 

Parapack. . 


Total. 


44,000 
817,000 
S00,000 
910,000 
S78,000 

40,000 
464,000 
100,000 

90,000 

68.000 
388,000 

66.000 
860,000 

68.000 

86,000 
173.000 
806,000 

36,000 


8,799,000 


<^ttl«. 


ChachapoyoB. 

Haaimz. 

Areqnipa. 

Ayacacbo. 

Caiamarca. 

Callao. 

Gazco. 

Haancavfilloa. 

Ha&naco. 

lea. 

Cerro. 

TnOlllo. 

lima. 

Mojobamba. 

Tacna. 

Pinra. 

Pnno. 

Iqaiqne. 


The  foregoing  figures,  from  official  returns 
>ublished  in  Lima  in  1871,  are,  by  some  good 
mthorities,  regarded  as  too  high  by  more  than 
lalf  a  million. 

The  most  numerous  race  in  the  republic  is 
hat  of  the  aborigines,  making,  as  it  does, 
.bout  57  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population ; 
;3  per  cent,  are  made  up  of  mestizos  (cholos 
ad  zambos) ;  12)^  per  cent,  are  whites  bom 
a  Peru ;  l|  per  cent.  Ohinese ;  H  per  cent, 
whites  of  other  nationalities,  among  whom 
he  Ecuadorians  and  Ohilians  are  in  a  migority ; 
rermans,  Italians,  and  French,  being  like- 
irise  in  good  numbers.  Lima,  the  capitol,  has 
population  of  over  150,000. 

President  of  the  Republic,  Manuel  Pardo 
August  2,  1872);  first  Vice-President,  M. 
Jostas ;  second  Vice-President,  F.  Garmendia ; 
'resident  of  the  Council,  and  Minister  of  War 
ad  the  Navy,  General  M.  Medina;  Minister 
f  Foreign  Affairs,  J.  de  la  Riva  Agflero; 
[inister  of  the  Interior,  F.  Rosas ;  Minister 
f  Justice,  J.  E.  Sanchez ;  Minister  of  Finance, 
.  M.  La  Jara;  commander-in-chief  of  the 
irmy  and  Navy,  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
c;  Inspector  -  General,  General  A.  Segura; 
ominandant  of  the  Navy,  Captain  D.  De  la 
[aza;  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
ustice,  J.  M.  Casio. 


The  army,  in  1872,  was  composed  as  follows : 

M«i. 

Inftmti7,  8  battalions 6,600 

Cavalry,  8  regiments 1,900 

ArtlUeiT*  9  brigades 1,000 

Gendarmerie •. 6,400 

Tottl IS^WO 

The  fieet  consisted  of  6  iron-clads,  and  6 
other  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  armament 
of  94  guns.  Two  of  the  iron-clads  mount  14 
guns  each,  one  of  them  having  12  70-pounder8 
of  4  tons,  and  2  pivot-guns,  150-pounder8,  of  7 
tons.  Two  others  carry,  on  revolving  turrets, 
8  guns  capable  of  throwing  projectiles  of  500 
pounds^  weight ;  when  in  action,  they  are  but 
six  inches  above  the  sea-level ;  and  are  pro- 
vided with  facilities  for  casting  streams  of  boil- 
ing water  upon  an  enemy  attempting  to  board 
them. 

Chief  among  the  articles  exported  from  Peru 
are  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  Peruvian  bark,  su- 
gar, and  wool.  The  first  two  are  mainly  shipped 
to  England ;  the  exports  of  guano  to  that  coun- 
try in  1870  amounting  to  no  less  than  $16,250,- 
000,  and  of  nitre  in  1871  to  $5,077,075. 

Almost  every  article  of  necessity  is  imported 
from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  other  European  countries,  as  very  little, 
if  any,  attention  is  paid  to  home  manufacture : 
silk  fabrics  and  general  fancy  goods  come  from 
France ;  England  supplies  the  woollen,  linen, 
and  cotton  fabrics,  railway  material,  coals,  etc., 
while  machinery  of  all  kinds,  agricultural  im- 
plements, American  manufactures  in  general, 
provisions,  lumber,  etc.,  are  furnished  by  the 
United  States :  the  last-mentioned  commodity 
being  exported  from  California  and  Oregon. 

The  value  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Callao, 

for  the  year  ending  September  SO,  1871,  was 

as  follows : 

In  American  bottoms $4,088,000 

In  Bri tlah  bottoms 6,750,066 

In  French  bottoms S,436,000 

Inltalian  bottoms 1,060,000 

In  North-German  bottoms 419,000 

Total $16,669,665 

To  this  total  may  be  added  perhaps  $9,000,- 
000  for  merchandise  imported  in  Salvadorian 
vessels,  and  for  damaged  goods;  and  about 
$2,000,000  more  for  imports  by  the  English 
line  of  steamers,  fna  Cape  Horn,  and  of  which 
no  returns  had  been  made ;  whereby  the  fig- 
ures of  the  table  would  be  increased,  in  round 
numbers,  to  the  sum  of  $27,000,000. 

The  total  imports  of  the  republic  were : 

By  the  port  of  Callao $97,000,000 

By  tbeportof  Iquiqoe,  aboat 6,000,000 

By  the  port  of  Arica,  abont 6,600,000 

By  the  ports  of  Islay,  MoUendo,  and  others 
(about). 4,000,000 

*  Total  (aboat) $49,600,000 

The  import  duties  at  the  port  of  Callao,  for 
the  months  of  January  and  February  last,  were 
as  follows:  For  January,  $303,185.87;  for 
February,  $208,514.54 ;  being  a  difference  in 
favor  of  February,  although  a  short  month, 
of  $328.65. 
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The  total  valae  of  the  exports  from  the  re- 
pabliC)  through  all  ports,  in  the  year  last  re- 
ferred tO)  is  estimated  (no  officifd  statement  of 
the  exact  amoant  having  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished) at  $50,000,000. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  shipping 
movement,  at  the  port  of  Callao,  for  the  year 
enduig  September  80,  1869  : 

■HTXBXD. 

SteamerB,  810,  \vith  an  aggregate  of  888,67S  tons. 
SaillDg-vesBels,  1,638,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,082,960  tons. 
Coasters,  1,1^,  with  an  aggregate  of  7,661  tons. 

OLKAIIID. 

Steamers,  806,  with  an  asffregate  of  S78,8S5  ions. 
SaiUng-Tessels,  1.041,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,046,847  tons. 
Coasters,  1,098,  with  an  aggregate  of  7,480  tons. 

The  Peruvian  merchant  navy  consisted,  in 
the  same  year,  of  95  oraft  of  all  sizes,  with  a 
total  of  9,696  tons'  measurement. 

There  is  no  direct  taxation  in  Peru,  and  the 
public  revenue  is,  in  the  main,  derived  from 
the  sale  of  guano,  but  a  very  insignificant  ^o- 
portion  accrues  from  customs  duties.  The 
budget  estimates  for  the  two  years  1871  and 
1872  were  as  follows: 


Gnano $44,916,461 

Customs  dntles—Bzports H818,000 

Imports S99,e00 

Tonnage,  etc 246,000 

6,308,600 

HJscellaneoiis  receipts 8,778,800 

Total $68,962,651 

XZPXXmiTlJBBS. 

Ministry  of  the  Interior $6,460,004 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Afbirs 409,043 

Ministry  of  Justice,  Pablic  Instruction,  etc . . .  4,688,888 

Ministry  of  War  and  Nary 10,870,768 

Ministry  of  Finsnce,  Commerce,  etc 4,612,664 

Administration  of  the  Public  Debt  and  Public 

Works 80,729,068 

Total $W,918,764 

According  to  the  foregoing  estimates,  there 
woold  have  been  a  surplus  of  $1,069,087;  but 


such  favorable- result  could  soarcely  be  ex- 
pected, for  the  revenue  of  former  years  showed 
lai^e  deficits. 

Peru  has  a  considerable  public  debt,  divided 
into  home  and  foreign,  the  former  being  ti- 
timated  at  $2,500,000,  exclnsive  of  a  floiitmf 
debt,  the  amount  of  which  is  unknown.  TLc 
external  or  foreign  debt  is  made  up  of  several 
small  loans  raised  in  1860-^64,  and  of  thrtc 
large  loans  made  in  England  in  1865,  IbT., 
and  1872,  as  follows : 

1860-*64  loans,  at4i per  cent $6,600000 

GoDSoIidated  6  per  cent  loan  of  1866^ 60.C<lu.iYr 

Railway  6  per  cent,  loan  of  1870 a9.0UU{i' 

Bailway  6  per  cent  loanof  187S. ';5,0iti.fti} 

Total tl9i,ioaooe 

The  6  per  cent,  loan  of  1870  was  issued  t: 
82^,  and  the  5  per  cent,  loan  of  1872  at  tbe 
pnce  of  72,  the  latter  loan  being  for  the  ncmi- 
nal  amount  of  £86,800,000  ;  but  there  was  is- 
sued provisionally  in  July,  1872,  no  more  thaa 
£15,000,000.  The  loans,  secured  on  the  guar^ 
deposits,  and  the  general  resources  of  ilie 
country,  are  to  be  repaid  in  twenty  years  Ij 
the  operation  of  sinking  funds. 

The  quantity  of  supar  mannfactnred  in  Pcix 
is  said  to  be  over  700,000  quintals  (of  U"' 
pounds^  annually;  the  valley  of  Cafiete  alcnr 
producing  yearly  about  $2,000,000  worth  of 
sugar  and  rum.  Most  of  the  planters  in  th^t 
locality  have  steam-machinery,  and  employ  si 
many  as  1,000  Chinese  laborers.  "Wool  is  prc- 
duced  in  great  abundance ;  large  nambers  of 
sheep  have  of  late  years  been  imported  frtrn 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  iLe 
native  stock :  and  no  less  than  8,964,601  qw- 
tals,  or  44,808  bales,  of  wool  were  exporttn: 
in  1870-'71  from  the  single  port  of  Islay. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  railway  lme$ 
completed  or  in  process  of  constmction  &l 
the  end  of  the  year : 


FROM 


Aroqnipa... 

Arlca.. 

Callao 

Chlmbote.. 
Chancay... 

Eten 

Ilo 

Iqnique  .... 

Lima 

Lima 

Lima 

Mollendo . . 
Pacasmayo 
Pacasmayo 
Pisco 


Total,  in  miles. 


TO 


Pnno 

Tacna 

Oroya 

Hnaraa 

Cerro  Pasco 

Fennafe 

Moqnegna 

Noria 

Callao 

Cbancay  and  Haacho. 

Chorlllos 

Aieqnipa 

Onaaainpe 

Magdaleni 

lea 


Coit  of  CoiutraetkB. 


SolM. 
82,000,000 

S7,'6d6,bb6 

87,000,000 


6,700,000 
8,000,000 

'i,'86d,bb6 
13.000^666 

2,700.000 
6,000,000 


No.ofMIkt. 


tVDCB  COBIk~ 


889 

88 

180 

172 

180 

88 

68 

87 

H 
89 

7 

107 

14 

09 

48 


1,16S» 


1»>9 
3864 
1S66 
1871 
1870 
1667 
1860 
18OT 
1860 
1660 
1866 
1800 
1870 
18riD 
1809 


Cmiflrtic. 


IPTT 
18r« 

JhTl 

i}?;3 

1871 
1SBS 

lino 

1SS8 
1871 

Ifn 


The  Government  has  already  expended 
$24,000,000  for  the  alteration  of  the  Ghimbote 
line  to  a  narrow  gauge. 

Such  extensive  railway-works  require  a 
much  larger  number  of  laborers  than  can  be 
found  within  the  republic;  and,  in  order  to 
meet  the  emergency,  Mr.  Meiggs,  the  principal 
contractor,  has  entered  into  an  arrangement 


for  the  importation  of  5,000  free  Chinese 
laborers,  to  be  liberally  paid  and  well  fed^  and 
returned,  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
service,  to  their  own  country  at  Mr.  Meiggs*$ 
expense.  The  first  instalment  of  coolies  had 
arrived  in  1871,  and  ^ven  unequivocal  proofs 
of  the  success  of  the  system,  and  of  the  supe- 
rior utility  of  that  class  of  workmen. 
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Besides   the  railways,  other  internal  im-  tions  should  be  secret.     The  action  of  the 

>ro\rement3  are  constantly  going  forward  with  commission  produced  considerable  discussion 

mabating  energy ;  and  the  difficult  roads  and  among  the  Lima  journals,  as  the  question  of 

bridges  are  diligently  kept  in  order.    In  1871,  secret  or  open  ballot  was  a  political  one.    The 

i  sum  of  $15,000,000  was  raised  to  defray  the  secret  ballot  was  decided  upon  by  but  one 

expenses  of  irrigating  the  coast-lands,  where  minority,  and  was  regarded  as  a  Government 

t  seldom,  if  ever,  rains.  triumph. 

Public  education  is  gradually  becoming  an  The  first  steamer  of  a  new  French  opposf- 

>bject  of  the  most  careful  consideration  on  the  tion  line,  from  Bordeaux  to  Panama,  arrived 

part  of  the  Government,  and  neither  money  at  Callao  March  2dd,  with  about  fifty  French 

lor  zealous  exertions  are  spared  to  advance  it.  women  on  board,  brought  out  by  a  company 

The  Archbishop  of  Lima,  Dr.   Goyeneche,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  domestic 

lied  February  19,  1872;  the  funeral  services  labor  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.    The 

ivere   conducted   upon    a  scale  of  grandeur  contracts  have  been  drawn  up  in  France,  duly 

rvhioh  the  Limenians  are  little  accustomed  to  signed  and  certified,  the  passage  out  and  re- 

)ehold ;  the  numeroua.  religious  communities,  turn  to  be  paid  by  the  employer,  wages  rang- 

he  President  and  his  Cabinet,  the  diplomatic  ing  from  twelve  to  twenty  dollars  monthly, 

jorps,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  division  of  the  term  for  five  years,  and  a  bonus  of  two 

;he  army,  took  part  in  the  ceremonies.     The  hundred  dollars  given  to  the  importer  by  the 

iotal  cost  of  the  pageant  was  upward  of  $25,-  family  receiving  the  servant.     These  terms 

)00.    As  yet  the  will  of  the  deceased  prelate  were  very  satisfactory  to  the  interested  par- 

las  not  been  opened,  but  it  is  supposed  that  ties,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ad- 

lis  large  fortune,  variously  estimated    from  vantages  gained  by  the  domestics.     But  a 

en  to  thirty  million  soles  (dollars),  is  left  to  number  of  Frenchmen  congregated    at   the 

lis  immediate  family.    Dr.   Goyeneche    was  landing-place  of  Callao,  and  on  the  arrival  of 

ippointed  Bishop  of  Arequipa  during  the  reign  the  women  endeavored  by  all  possible  means 

>f  Ferdinand  YII.,  and,  ^er  holding  that  see  to  convince  them  of  the  indignity  offered  to 

or  forty  years,  was,  about  eleven  years  ago,  their  country,  by  the  fact  of  the  contract,  even 

nade  Archbishop  of  Lima.    He  was  bom  at  using,  in  some  instances,  violent  measures  to 

irequipa,  January  20, 1784,  and  he  died  at  the  accomplish  their  purpose.    So  serious  became 

i^e  of  eighty-eight  years,  and  was  the  oldest  the  question,  and  so  imminent  the  danger  of 

)i3hop  and  ablest  archbishop  in  the  Catholic  disorder,  that  the  French  consul  in  the  port 

3hurch;  the  first  by  reason  of  seniority,  the  was  obliged  to  call  upon  the  authorities  for 

(8cond  by  reason  of  age.    His  life  was  spot-  assistance. 

ess,  and  his  virtues  many;  his  only  fault,  if  The  Government  sup{>orters  in  the  standing 

iault  it  be,  was  a  remarkable  desire  to  increase  committee  of  Congress  evinced  a  desire  to 

lis  wealth ;  but  in  countries  like  Peru,  where  withdraw  from  the  meetings  of  that  body, 

;he  Church  is  dependent  upon  the  state,  and  and  thus,  by  destroying  the  necessary  quo- 

where  the  poor  are  so  liberally  cared  for,  the  rum,  render  the  qualification  of  the  Senators 

jxtensive   employment  of  private  means  in  dnd  Representatives  for  the  ensuing  Congress 

charitable  works  is  hardly  necessary.  a  matter  of  impossibility.   After  a  day  or  two, 

A  commission  of  naval  officers,  presided  over  however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  danger 
t>y  Captain  Manuel  Ferreiros,  port-admiral  had  passed,  and  the  Arenas  and  Pardo  factions 
)f  Callao,  was  to  proceed  to  England  in  Feb-  were  as  busily  at  work  as  before.  The  Gov- 
puary,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  emment  appeared  to  be  very  strong,  and,  al- 
Jonstruction  of  four  ships-of-war,  ordered  by  though  Mr.  Pardo's  forces  were  very  power- 
the  Government.  Two  of  these  were  to  be  ful,  the  elements  at  the  ^sposal  of  the  admin- 
formidable  iron-clads,  of  the  most  improved  istration  were  almost  invincible.  The  reports 
^lass,  and  two  wooden  corvettes,  all  heavily  from  all  sections  were  most  satisfactory,  and 
irmed.  There  were  many  coxyeotures  as  to  the  republic  was  enjoying  profound  peace, 
the  reason  for  the  augmentation  of  the  already  General  Jos6  Antonio  Paez,  to  whom  South 
powerful  navy  of  Peru,  the  most  probable  so-  America  in  general  is  so  deeply  indebted,  one 
lution  of  the  <juestion  being  the  anxiety  enter-  of  the  heroes  of  the  "War  of  Independence,  ar- 
tained  regarding  a  sunilar  action  shortly  be-  rived  at  Lima  March  18th.  The  authorities  of 
fore  taken  by  the  Government  of  Chili.  Callao  received  him  on  board  of  the  steamer ; 

Messrs.  Dreyfus  established  a  new  national  the  carriage  of  the  President,  awaiting  the 

bank  in  Callao,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $12,-  gener^  at  the  Lima  raflway-station,  conveyed 

000,000.    Sixteen   miles  of   the   Pacasmayo,  him  to  a  sumptuous  apartment,  especially  pre- 

Gnadalupe  &  Magdalena  Railroad  had  been  pared  in  his  honor;  the  cabinet  ministers,  the 

laid,  and  the  telegraph  completed  to  Pacas-  municipality  and  the  different  corporations  of 

niayo.  the  capital  pwd  him  congratulatory  visits,  and 

Among  the  proceedings  on  the  12th  of  Feb-  a  decree  was  signed  by  President  Balta,  order- 

ruary,  in  the  Permanent  Commission  of  the  ing  the  payment  of  an  annual  pension  to  the 

Government,  sitting  in  Lima,  was  the  passage  general  of  eight  thousand  dollars,  the  decree 

of  a  resolution  providing  that  thereafter  all  being  accompanied  by  a  check  for  the  amount 

votes  given  by  that  body  upon  official  ques-  of  the  first  half-year.    The  general  was  pro- 
voL.  zn.— 48   A 
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fonndly  moved  hj  these  manifestations.    The  The  coolie  question  came,  in  the  same  month, 

gratitude  of  Peru  contrasts  favorably  with  more  prominently  forward  in  consequence  ot  & 

the  conduct  of  Venezuela,  the  birthplace  of  loss  of  81  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants  bj  & 

the  old  hero.  French  ship,  which  arrived  at  Callao  iHs 

The  national  exposition  of  Peru  was  thrown  Macao  on  June  20th,  with  181  Chinese  om  uf 

open  to  the  public,  July  1st.    The  ceremony  263  originally  embarked.  From  another  sute- 

of  inauguration  by  the  President  was  post-  ment  prepared  by  the  captain  of  the  port,  of 

poned  until  the  anniversary  of  Peruvian  inde-  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  the  six  month 

peudence,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.    In  previous,  it  was  seen  that  in  fifteen  coolie 

spite  of  this  disappointment,  large  numbers  of  voyages  there  was  an  average  loss  of  q\ox 

people  flocked  to  the  opening,  and  the  popular  upon  10  per  cent.     It  is  noteworthy  tba; 

curiosity,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  neither  a  ^orth  American  nor  English  vessd 

nearly  $2,000,000  had  been  expended  on  the  appears  in  the  list  of  traffickers, 

edifice,  was  fcQly  satisfied.   Nothing  more  com-  The  events  of  the  week  preceding  the  27d 

plete,  elegant,  and  convenient,  could  be  desired,  of  July  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  P^ 

Covering  about  206,000  square  yards  of  ground,  ruvians,  presenting  as  they  did  the  spectide 

the  exposition  was  composed  of  a  series  of  of  a  constitutional  President  deposed  and  im- 

imposing  buildings,  beautiful  parks,  gardens,  prisoned  by  a  military  usurper ;  of  a  Congre^? 

lakes,  and  rivulets;  valuable  statues,  grottos,  dispersed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  aftrr 

every  imaginable  description  of  edifices  for  the  members,  irrespective  of  partisan  feelist 

the  reception  of  the  animals  on  exhibition ;  had  united  in  signing  a  solemn  protest,  declar- 

conservatories  filled  with  the  rarest  and  most  ing  the  new  officers  of  the  so-called  goreni- 

interesting  specimens  of  the  Peruvian  flora;  ment   criminals  and    outlaws;    of  an  entire 

aviaries  containing  numerous  representatives  country  gathering  together  its  strength  to  re- 

of  the  feathered  tribe,  from  the  far  interior  of  pel  the  attack  made  upon  its  liberties  ssL 

the  republic ;  machine-sheds,  in  which  unfor-  legal  rights ;  of  the  rising  of  the  people  vbei 

tunately  the  negligence  of  American  manu-  their  indignation  could  no  longer  be  restr&istt 

facturcrs  was  painfully  evident,  i6id  of  a  nature  on  the  news  of  the  cowardly  assassination  c>: 

to  confirm  the  presumption  that  their  favorite  Balta  by  the  dictator ;    of  the  triumph  r: 

enterprise  had  been  usurped  by  their  English  moral  force  and  justice  over  bayonets;  oi  tie 

rivals ;  galleries  of  works  of  art,  collected  by  terrible  vengeance  of  the  population  on  tLeir 

special  commissioners  abroad;  in  a  word  an  tyrants;  of  the  final  re^stablishment of  peart, 

extent  of  notable,  useful,  and  beautiful  objects  order,  and  good  government.     This  wondcriL 

which  it  would  require  the  limits  of  a  book  to  series  of  events  was  witnessed  by  DmaintL 

properly  describe.     The  foreign  articles  on  space  of  five  days. 

exposition  were  comparatively  few  in  num-  The  contest  for  the  presidency  had  rescltii 

ber;  but  the  exhibition  of  Peruvian  products  in    two   parties  —  the  administration  party. 

was  gratifying  in  the  extreme.    Cotton  that  whose  candidate  was  Dr.  Arenas,  and  the  poi- 

ranks  only  second  to  the  famed  Sea  Island;  ular  part^,  whose  candidate  was  DonMsc!:.! 

rice,  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  republic  that  Pardo.    feoth  Houses  of  Congress  held  tbf- 

its  exportation  is  almost  impossible;    sugar  preliminary  meetinss  on  the  13th  of  the  nootl 

that  is  always  in  demand  in  the  Californian  and,  although  all  tneir  sessions  were  held  i 

and  European  markets ;   tobacco  of  superior  secret  from  that  time  up  to  the  hour  of  tki' 

quality ;  specimens  of  the  vast  mineral  wealth  forced  dissolution,  it  was  quite  apparent  th: 

ofPern,  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  coal— coal  which  Pardo  would  be  the  choice  of  the  legirfati^' 

in  a  short  time  will  prove  to  be  a  most  im-  branch.     8o  well  founded  were  these  inpn^ 

portant    element   in  the    prosperity  of   the  sions  that  a  general  understanding  seemed  :• 

country ;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  exist  that  the  President,  Don  Jos6  Balta,  vonM 

cloth  from  Cuzco  and  Huaraz;  silk  fabricated  quietly  turn  over  the  insignia  of  his  offiot  tc 

within  thirty  miles  of  Lima;  alpaca  and  vi-  his  successor,  Pardo. 

cufia  wool  of  many  qualities;  chocolate,  coffee.  General    Gutierrez,  the   Minister  of  Vt 

and  cochineal,  from  the  north  and  east ;  the  under  Balta's  administration,  had,  howeur. 

varied  fruits  and  grains  of  Piura  and  Lam-  for  a  long  time  been  endeavoring  to  indcct 

bayeque ;  the  various  manufactures  of  Lima,  the  President  to  enter  into  a  plan  for  the  tn- 

tho  work  of  the  great  founderies  of  Bellavieta  nulling  of  the  recent  elections;    to  dec-aR 

and  Piedra-Liza,  with  innumerable  other  ob-  them  void,  in  a  word,  to  effect  a  amp  d'tte's 

jects  of  value  and  promise,  gave  to  the  in-  and  to  assume  the  power  of  a  dictator  over 

spector  a  most  exalted  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  republic.     It  would  appear  that  for  wnif 

the  country  and  of  its  indefinable  resources,  few  days  Balta  listened  to  the  wily  insiiys- 

Never  before  had  even  Peruvians  such  an  op-  tions  of  his  counsellor,  but,  speedily  l»eo*>nrr£ 

portnnity  of  judging  of  the  wealth  of  their  convinced,  from  the  attitude  of  Conpre??,  that 

land ;   and  for  foreigners  the  spectacle  was  the  minority  of  that  body  were  decidedly  ib 

equally  interesting.  favor  of  the  election  of  Don  Manuel  Pardj)  to 

The  cove  of  Tambo  de  Mora  was,  by  govern-  the  presidency,  the  opponent  of  the  Admiw?- 

mcntal  decree,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  seaport  tration.  he  decided  to  withdraw  froin  the  pro- 

in  July.  ject.    No  sooner  had  this  determination  \^ 
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made  known  to  Gutierrez,  than  he  filled  the  fhrther  contain  their  indignation,  and  quick  to 

square  in  front  of  the  Grovemment  Palace  with  improve  the  favorable  moment  for  action.  Bat 

troops  and  artillery,  forcibly  took  the  Presi-  Gutierrez,  awed  and  terrified  at  the  great  roar 

dent  prisoner,  sent  him  to  close  confinement  of  the  people^s  cry  heard  in  every  part  of 

in  a  military  barracks,  declared  himself  su-  the  city,  ^^Beath  to  the  murderer  I''  called 

preme  chief,  and  placed  the  city  under  mar-  his  few  remaining  troops  together,  and  on  foot, 

tial  law.    To  say  that  this  most  arbitrary  step  in  their  midst,  marched  with  pistol  in  hand  to 

took  the  people  utterly  by  surprise  would  be  the  fort  of  Santa  Oatalin&  in  the  suburbs  of 

under  the  truth.    Paridyzed,  without  a  leader,  the  city,  and  there  turned  at  bay.    Colonel 

and  uncertain  as  to  the  strength  of  the  usurp-  Herencia  Zevallos,  the  first  Vice-President  of 

er,  the  populace  resolved  to  await  further  de-  the  republic,  now  put  himself  at  the  head  of 

velopment,  and  to  bide  their  time.     That  time  the  masses,  and  was  hailed  with  vivas  and  ac- 

was  uot  long  in  arriving;  Gutierrez  first  failed  damations.    ^*  Oonstitution  and  the  law  ! ''  was 

in  forming  a  cabinet,  no  respectable  man  wish-  the  rallying-cry  of  the  populace.    Proceeding 

ing  to  be  associated  with  him ;  the  diplomatic  to  the  Government  House,  Colonel  Zevallos 

corps  refused  to  recognize  him  as  the  President  assumed  the  formal  direction  of  public  affairs, 

of  the  country ;  the  army  every  moment  was  appointed  a  Cabinet  composed  of  some  of  the 

diminished  by  continual  and  heavy  desertions ;  most  distinguished  men  of  the  country — Bi- 

the  navy  stood  out  to  sea  and  protested  against  beyro,  Riva-Agtlero,   Morales,  Canseco,  and 

the  monstrous  usurpation.    Banks  and  com-  Tejeda — and  speedily  took  the  necessary  steps 

merciol  establishments  were  all  closed ;   Gu-  to  reestablish  public  order.    There  was  hardly 

tierrez  strove  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  any  necessity  for  this.    The  people,  although 

obtain  funds,  but  none  were  forthcoming.  The  intensely  excited,  only  had  one  object,  the 

newspapers,  fearfdl  of  prosecution,  closed  their  summary  punishment  of  Gutierrez.    But  the 

offices ;  the  people,  peaceful  citizens,  and  even  dictator  still  defied  his  pursuers.    Later  in 

those  intent  on  resistance,  were  fearful  of  trav-  the  evening  it  became  evident  to  him  that  the 

ersing  the  streets,  and,  indeed,  a  perfect  reign  remnants  of  his  followers  were  deserting  his 

of  terror  existed  in  Lima.    Revolts  took  place  cause.    There  was  but  one  mode  left — escape, 

in  several  barracks,  and  in  Oallao  with  varying  Wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  with  a  slouched  hat, 

success ;  the  great  want  appeared  to  be  some  he  emerged  aloue  from  the  fortress,  and  had 

^uiduig  mind  to  lead  to  victory.    Pardo  and  proceeded  through  the  city  to  the  main  street, 

other  distinguished  men  had  fied  to  the  lega-  when  he  was  recognized.    He  rushed  into  a 

tions  or  to  the  ships-of-war.    Thus  did  matters  druggist's  shop,  where  he  was  speedily  sur- 

proceed  until  the  morning  of  the  26th.    The  rounded  by  the  crowd.    A  few  moments  later, 

roar  of  cannon  in  Callao,  distinctly  heard  in  all  that  was  left  on  earth  of  Tomas  Gutierrez 

liima,  announced  that  at  last  some  steps  were  was  a  bloody  and  disfigured  mass  of  human 

being  taken  to  assert  the  people^s  cause,  the  flesh.    The  people,  exulting  in  their  victory, 

excitement  grew  apace  in  the  capital ;  Colonel  dragged  the  body  to  the  principal  square,  and 

Silvestre  Gutierrez,  the  brother  of  the  dictator  hung  it  to  a  lamp-post.     On  the  morning  of 

and  his  Minister  of  War,  was  assailed  with  the  27th,  the  corpses  of  the  dictator,  and  of 

shouts  and  imprecations  in  the  railway-depot ;  his  brothers,  naked,  covered  with  gore  and 

replying  to  the  threats  with  his  revolver,  he  mud,  were  swinging  from  the  high  towers  of 

was  instantly  attacked  with  the  same  weapon,  the   great  cathedral,  gazed  at   and   reviled 

And  in  a  moment  lay  dead  on  the  pavement,  by  twenty  thousand    people.    Thence,  they 

The  people  mutilated  the  corpse  in  a  shocking  were  lowered  and  burnt  to  ashes  in  the  prin- 

manner,  and  only  through  the  efforts  of  the  cipal  square.    The  loss  of  life  probably  did  not 

employes  of  the  railway  was  it  rescued  from  exceed  two  hundred,  and  the  city  remained 

their  hands.    The  news  was  immediately  car-  perfectly  tranquil. 

ried  to  the  dictator  in  the  palace.     Furious  Throughout  the  movement  the  greatest  order 

with  rage  at  the  loss  of  his  chief  support,  he  was  observed ;  the  very  masses  placing  guard 

dispatched  orders  to  the  barracks,  where  Balta  over  the  public  Treasury,  and  the  principal  es- 

was  confined,  to  kill  him  there  and  then.    The  tablishments  in  tlie  city.    The  only  incident  of 

command  was  carried  into  effect  without  loss  note  in  this  respect  was  the  forcible  opening 

of  time ;  the  unfortunate  President  was  dis«  of  a  shop  in  search  of  arms.     With  a  popular 

covered  ill  in  bed,  when  the  assassins  entered,  administration  conducted  by  the  able  men  who 

The  principal  of  these  murderers  drew  his  pis-  surround  Pardo,  the  country  is  destined  to 

tol  and  shot  the  President  three  times,  each  progress  as  few  have  dreamed  of. 

ball  infiicting  a  fatal  wound,  and,  by  order  of  The  life  of  Balta  may  be  said  to  have  been 

the  assassin,  the  soldiers  accompanying  him  brought  to  a  premature  end  by  the  false  po- 

pierced  the  inanimate  body  with  their  bayo-  litical  measures  he  adopted,  as  well  as  the 

nets.     The  citizens  gathering  hastily  together,  principles    he   abandoned.    The   counsels   of 

with  such  indifferent  arms  as  could  be  pro-  false  mends  led  him  astray,  and  the  assaults 

cured,  an  attack  was  resolved  upon  the  bloody  he  permitted  them  to  make  on  the  constitution 

monster  who  had  slain  their  chief.    At  this  and  rights  of  the  people  undermined  the  wall 

moment  providentially  appeared  many  of  the  which  fell  upon  and  crushed  them.  The  public 

prominent  men  of  the  popular  party,  unable  to  life  of  Don  Jos^  Balta  before  he  was  elected  to 
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the  presidency,  and  whicli  consifited  of  ft  long  to  it  near  the  close  of  the  year.  Mr.  PoUsri 
list  of  services  to  his  country,  still  offers  many  had  published  a  volame  of  letters  descriptirr 
points  of  view  that  are  at  once  warning  and  of  Southern  life,  entitled  "  Black  DiainoD<k 
instructive.  At  the  beginning  of  his  public  gathered  in  the  Darkey  Homes  of  the  Bontl" 
career,  when  he  took  part  in  the  military  in  1859,  and  during  the  war  he  was  activij 
operations  brought  about  by  the  invasion  of  engaged,  in  addition  to  his  journalistic  dutie^. 
Peru  by  Santa  Cruz,  young  Balta  was  remarked  in  preparing  a  contemporaneous  "  SootLen 
as  much  for  his  subordination  and  discipline  History  of  the  War,"  which  was  published  'i 
as  for  his  bravery  and  intelligence  in  the  field  Richmond  and  New  York,  in  3  vols.,  1863-18(1 
of  battle.  What  convictions  were  strengthened  His  subsequent  works  were  '^  Eight  Month: 
and  principles  adopted  for  the  future,  during  in  Prison,"  1865;  *'The  Lost  Cause,"  1865; 
his  period  of  retirement  after  tiie  battle  of  La  '^Lee  and  his  Lieutenants,"  1867;  ^'Tbek^: 
Palma,  we  are  left  to  judge  more  or  less  from  Cause  Regained,"  1868;  *^Life  of  JefferRs 
tbecolorof  the  events  of  his  subsequent  career.  Davis,"  1869;  *^The  Virginia  Tourist/'  Mr. 
His  patriotic  exertions,  in  repelling  the  attack  Pollard^s  magazine  articles  were,  for  the  ao?; 
of  the  Spaniards  on  the  2d  of  May,  entitle  him  part,  either  on  incidents  of  the  war,  or  wsx 
still  more  to  the  regards  and  regrets  of  his  phase  of  Southern  life.  He  had  abated  mm. 
countrymen.  He  expressed  his  dislike  of  die-  of  his  old  rancor  in  them,  and  was  evideDtiy 
tators,  and  proved  it  by  aiding  in  the  over-  convinced  that  the  South  could  best  recoTc; 
throw  of  Prado,  and  the  restoration  of  the  her  lost  prestige  by  the  general  diffngon  cf 
Constitution  of  1860.  But  the  hour  of  his  own  education,  and  the  development  of  her  zm 
temptation  had  not  yet  arrived.  Elected  Presi-  industrial  advantages.  He  had,  indeed,  :<: 
dent  himself,  he  did,  and  allowed  to  be  done,  three  or  four  years  before  his  death,  advocit^ 
things  which,  in  the  quiet  moments  of  his  pre-  very  heartily  a  recognition  of  the  nation&l  n- 
vious  life,  he  probably  did  not  believe  himself  thority  in  the  South,  and  had  warmly  support- 
capable  of.  ed  the  Liberal  movement  and  its  candidate^. 

Congress,  in  October,  authorized  the  Govern-  PORK-PACKING.    During  the  last  vesr. 

ment  to  grant  a  subsidy  of  $20,000,  for  the  complete  statistics  of  pork-packing  in  tie 

extension  of  telegraphic  communication  from  West,  for  the  seasons  of  1871 -'72  and  1870-'n. 

Payta  to  SamanS,  to  form  a  union  with  the  were  collected,  under  the  authority  of  the  Cb- 

submarine  cable  just  laid  between  Aspinwall  cinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  Sidney  T 

and  Jamaica.  Maxwell,  Esq.,   Superintendent  of  the  Mtr- 

POLLARD,  Edwabd  A.,  a  Virginian  jour-  chants'  Exchange.    Mr.  Maxwell  accomplislc;! 

nalist,  litterateur^  and  historian,  bom  in  Rich-  this  work  by  an  extensive  correspondence  vi6 

mond,  Va.,  in  1827 ;  died  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  all  the  pork-packing  cities,  towns,  and  villsg^ 

December  12,  1872.    He  was  a  son  of  Ms^or  of  the  West  and  South,  and  the  results  ov- 

Richard  Pollard,  a  soldier  and  diplomatist,  tained  and  carefully  digested  are  believed  t: 

He  received  his  early  education  in  Richmond,  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  accnrate  d- 

and  subsequently  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  hibit  of  this  most  important  industry  yet  giTfi 

He  entered  upon  the  journalistic  profession  to  the  public. 

while  still  young,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  "It  is  proper  to  say,"  says  Mr.  MaxirtI 
vigorous  and  caustic  though  not  a  very  polished  "that  I  have  sought  in  this  work  to  -prof^ 
writer.  He  held  an  official  position  in  Wash-  the  best  information,  and  to  base  the  repc*^ 
ington  during  President  Buchanan's  Adminis-  upon  returns  actually  made  from  the  varies 
tration,  but  was,  in  1859  and  1860,  an  avowed  localities.  The  statements  received  have  gtt 
secessionist.  From. 1861  to  1867  he  was  prin-  erally  been  full,  and  where,  in  either  veiglt- 
cipal  editor  of  the  Richmond  Examiner^  and,  yield  of  lard,  or  price,  satisfactory  infonnatict 
while  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  Confederate  haa  not  been  obtained,  the  averages  in  the  re- 
cause  during  the  war,  he  was  a  merciless  critic  mainder  of  the  particular  State  in  which  tic 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of  the  point  is  located,  or  in  adjacent  localities  sicii- 
so-called  Confederacy.  Toward  the  close  of  larly  situated,  have  been  adopted.  "WTjci^ 
the  war  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  lard  has  been  returned,  leaf  and  trinuDi^r 
for  eight  months,  when  he  was  released  on  alone,  ten  pounds  per  head  have  been  addt:^- 
parole.  In  1867  he  became  editor  of  a  weekly,  for  bead  and  gut,  for  the  purpose  of  securini 
the  Southern  Opinion^  published  in  Richmond,  the  total  average  yield  per  hog.  This  h»^ 
He  maintained  this  for  two  years,  when  the  been  done  after  consultation  with  the  ts^ 
assassination  of  his  brother,  who  was  also  a  experienced  slaughterers  and  packers  of  tk 
journalist,  in  November,  1868,  led  him  to  country.  It  should  be  remarked,  hovevtr. 
abandon  the  South  for  a  time.  He  resided  for  that  the  reports  were  generally  made  in  forn- 
the  next  two  years  in  Brooklyn  and  New  pliance  with  my  request  for  all  kinds  of  Is^t 
York,  and  contributed  to  the  various  maga-  so  that  the  n amber  of  instances  in  which  tie 
zines.  In  1872  he  returned  to  Virginia,  and  whole  yield  had  to  be  so  procured  was  corn- 
made  Lynchburg  his  residence.    But  he  was  paratively  small." 

already  suffering  from  the  formidable  disease  The  following  tables  show  by  States,  for tije 

which  has  of  late  years  carried  off  so  many  seasons  of  1870-'7l  and  1871-72,  the  wmij^ 

literary  men — albuminuria — and  succumbed  of  hogs  packed,  the  average  and  aggrega^ 
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>f  all  kbds,  total  ptodnct  of  lard,  the  average    aggregate  cost ; 
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The  followiag  table  exhibits,  hj  States,  the 
•»ins  and  lossea,  respectively,  la  average  groea 
veight,  and  average  yield  per  head  of  lard  of 
ill  liinds,  for  the  season  of  1671-73,  as  com- 
>ared  with  the  season  of  1870-'7I ;  alao  tbo 
■elation  which  the  whole  yield  of  lard  for  the 
leasott  of  1871-79  sustaina  to  the  aggregate 
;ro3s  Tveight  in  the  States,  respeotively  : 


Orou 

Weight 

"Sd." 

™r 

STATES. 

ii 

i 

111 

Jii 

r;." 

n* 

a 

"■(f.Vii 

'&S94' 

'  l.Sffii' 
4.276 
3.081 

!aSS8 
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lilBl 
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t^ont. 

llinol. 

8.3 
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\l^ 

4Jt41 

iTcBt  Virginia. 

In  the  West. 

2.917 

.B7S  

13.674 

A  great  m^ority  of  the  hogs  are  slaughtered 
and  packed  during  the  winter  eeasoD,  which 
estends  from  November  Ist  to  March  Ist.  Re- 
cently, however,  aammer-packing  has  greatly 
increased,  and  is  deetjued  to  perform  an  im- 
portant part  la  this  department  of  trade.  In 
October,  1871,  26,540  hogs  were  packed  in 
Cincinnati,  10,360  in  Chicago,  and  9,187  in 
Indianapolis.  Only  in  these  three  cities  has 
October-packing  prevailed  to  any  considerable 
extent  the  last  season. 

The  amount  of  green  meats  produced  was 
estimated  as  follows : 


.  eroon  aUei,  sboolden,  and  I 
rft-"7l 


From  the  above  It  appears  that  there  bave 
been  packed  in  the  entire  West  (not  including 
the  October  packing,  amounting  to  about 
46,077  ioga  in  187l-'72,  and  67,438  in  the 
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preceding  season),  during  the  winter  season, 
8,623,404  hogs  in  1870-71,  and  4,782,408  in 
1871-72,  showing  an  increase  of  1,158,999  in 
favor  of  the  latter  year.  The  aggregate  net 
weight,  obtained  by  making  the  ususJ  deduc- 
tion of  twenty  per  cent,  from  the  gross  weight, 
wiU  be  826,496,186  pounds  for  1870-'7l,  and 
1,079,704,764  pounds  for  1871-'72. 

The  last  season,  in  the  magnitude  of  its  op- 
erations, has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  pork-packing.  The  extent 
of  the  increase  is  indicated  in  the  following 
statement : 

Increase  in  whole  number  of  bogs,  according 

to  coont 1,158,999 

Increase,  per  cent.,  in  nnmbcr 81.98 

Increase  m  whole  number  of  hogs,  according 

towelght 1,110,088 

Increase,  per  cent,  In  aggreeate  gross  weight.         80.68 

Increase  in  the  aggtegate  yield  of  lard— lbs 47,899,446 

Increase,  per  cent.,  in  aggregate  yield  of  lard . .         86.05 

The  two  great  points  in  the  United  States 
for  this  industry  are  Chicago  and  Cincinnati. 
Formerly  Cincinnati  ranked  first,  but  the  su- 
premacy is  now  held  by  Chicago.  The  extent 
of  operations  in  Cincinnati,  during  the  last  two 
seasons,  has  been  as  follows : 

VHHTKtb-TACEXSQ, 

1870-'71.  1871-»7J. 

Whole  number  of  hogs  packed .  481,560  680,801 

Average  gross  weight,  lbs 29&8  S80 

Aggregate  erross  weight,  lbs....  148,909,890  183,988,061 
Average  yield  per  head  of  lard 

of  all  kinds,  lbs 43.6  41.03 

Aggregate  vieid  of  lard,  lbs 30,584.067  26,8{77,468 

Average  pnce  paid,  gross $6  65  $4  86 

Aggregate  cost |9,674,004  $7,956,886 

SnUfBR-PAUKlM  O . 

Whole  nnmber  packed  in  October,  1870 18,606 

Whole  uamber  packed  in  October,  1871 86,540 

Whole  number  packed  between  March  1  and  No- 

yember  1 ,  1871 87,516 

Included  in  the  last  item  are  those  packed 
in  October  of  the  same  year. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Chicago,  the  number  of  hogs  packed 
in  that  city,  during  the  season  of  1871-'72, 
waa  1,225,286,  including  10,850  packed  in  Oc- 
tober, and  1,214,886  between  i^ovember  1st 
and  March  1st,  of  which  1,107,885  were  live, 
and  107,001  were  dressed.  The  average  net 
weight  was  282.54  pounds ;  average  yield  of 
lard  per  hog,  48.77  pounds ;  total  number  of 
tierces  of  lard  (800  lbs.),  167,592 ;  barrels  of 
ork,  149,040;  pounda  of  green  hams,  27,- 
02,599. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of 
hogs  packed  in  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  during 
the  winter  season,  for  a  series  of  years : 


The  whole  number  of  hogs  packed  in  tie 
West,  for  a  series  of  years,  has  been : 

Ymh.  Vo.  of  Hofi. 

84»-'50 1,652,980 

850-*51 1,882,867 

861-'6« 1,18«,846 

85S-'58 S,90U10 

85a-*54 2,584,770 

864-*55 2,124,404 

QB^-'K 2,489,502 

856-'57 1,818.468 

857-^58 2,210,778 

858-^59 2,466,662 

85tt-'60 2,860,882 


860-*61.. 


V 


2,165,708 


1861-'68. tWM, 

1862-'68. 4,0*: 

1868-'64 t%l- 

1864-'65 tffi.-: 

l665-*66 1,'».'^ 

1866-'67 t«f\: 

18e7-*68 tM' 

1868-'e» iti-- 

iseo-'To u:  . 

187a-'71 3.t3. 

1871-'T2 4,;^* 


ir  • 


PORTUGAL,*  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  Kir 
Luis  I.,  born  October  81,  1888;  succeeded: '. 
brother.  King  Pedro  V.,  November  11,  h 
Heir-apparent,  his  son,  Carlos,  bom  SipU: 
ber  28,  1868. 

The  ministry,  which  came  into  office  on  St 
tember  18,  1871,  was,  at  the  close  of  iLe  v 
1872,  composed  as  follows :  President  ot  i 
Council,  A.  M.  de  Pontes  Pereira  de  Mtli 
Minister  of  Finance,  E.  de  Serpa  Pimentel 
pointed  October  11,  1872);   Minister  of :" 
Interior,  A.  Rodrigues  de  Sampaia;  Miin<- 
of  Justice  and  Public  Worship,  A.  F.  BsTJi- 
de  Freitas;  Minister  of  War,  A.  M.  de  Fiiitc; 
Pereira  de  Melho  {ad  interim);  Minister-: 
Marine  and  Colonies,  F.  C.  de  Freitas  ^sa"- 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  F.  d'Andnulc  i-- 
Corvo;    Minister  of  Public  Works,  of  (<- 
merce  and  Industry,  A.  Oardigo  Avelino.  T: 
area  and  population,  according  to  the  b'tr 
official  dates,  were  as  follows : 


PROVmCES. 
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uiy: 

Totalin  Sarope. 


85,813 


4,388.5^4 


? 


YEABS. 


1860-'61.. 
1861-^68.. 
1869-^68.. 
1868-'64.. 
18«4-*65.. 
1866-^66.. 
1866-'67.. 
1867-^68.. 
1888-^0.. 
186»-*70.. 
1870-'71.. 
1871-^72.. 


ClndBnati. 


488,799 
474.467 
608,457 
870,623 
860,600 
854,079 
463,610 
866,881 
856,555 
887,890 
481,560 
680,801 


CUwgo. 


871,806 
505,691 
970,864 
904,659 
760.514 
607,855 
689,888 
796,886 
697,954 
688,140 
919,197 
1,826,886 


The  Portuguese  colonies,  in  1871,  eonto'. 
an  area  of  740*288  square  miles,  and  a  pof  u.- 
tion  of  3,880,227. 

The  length  of  railroads  in  operation,  in  5^; 
tember,  1872,  amounted  to  487  miles.  1  ' 
budget  of  the  postal  administration^  from  I'"  ^ 
to  1869,  reporta  the  revenue  at4O7,609muru- 
Number  of  post-offices,  in  1870,  on  tie  uti: 
nent,  661 ;  the  isles,  85 ;  total,  696.  In  Nf- 
tember,  1871,  the  length  of  the  telegraph-I:;  • 
in  operation  was  1,768 ;  that  of  the  vi*^ 
8,506  miles. 

The  standing  army  is  to  consist,  in  time  •  * 

?eace,  of  81,898  men,  and,  in  time  of  va-y  ■ 
0,687  men.  The  colonial  troops  of  the  fs 
line  numbered  9,468,  and  the  troops  of  t- 
second  line,  21,411  men.  The  navy,  in  1^-; 
was  composed  of  84  armed  and  11  non-«nJ'^ 

*  For  latest  Infonnatiioii  oonceniln^llDaoc«e  of  tbeks;-*' 
dom,  we  Axbbican  Annual  Ctclopjo}ia  for  1871- 
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vessels,  with  836  gnus ;  the  marine  troops,  of 
3,121  men. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  the  kingdom,  dur- 
ing the  years  1868  and  1869,  were  as  follows: 


DATE. 


1869. 
1863. 


MOrab. 


ImporU— 32,590.000 
-  »4,880,000 


ti 


MDnlt. 


Ezporte— 17,810,000 
18,040,000 


The  movements  of  shipping  in  the  ports  of 
Portugal,  during  the  year  1869,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


FLAGS. 


XSTEBED. 


OLXABSD. 


T«ih1«.   jStaMMn.  I     Veoab. 


FOBTUGUBSB  ! 

Sea-going  TesselB 
Coa«tlng  voBBelfl. 
Others 


The  Roman  Oath  olio  Church  is  the  state 
religion,  but  all  other  forms  of  worship  are 
tolerated.  It  is  under  the  special  jurisdiction 
of  a  Patriarch,  with  extensive  powers,  two 
archbishops,  and  four  bishops.  Under  the 
Patriarch,  who  is  always  a  cardinal,  are  five 
continental  and  five  colonial  bishops;  under 
the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  who  has  the  title  of 
Primate,  are  six ;  and  under  the  Archbishop 
of  Evora,  three  bishops.  There  are  3,769 
parishes,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  presbo- 
tero  or  incumbent.  The  number  of  Protes- 
tants in  Portugal,  mostly  foreigners,  does  not 
exceed  600 ;  they  have  chapels  at  Lisbon  and 
Oporto. 

Public  instruction  is  under  the  control  of  a 
Superior  Council  of  Education,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  It  is  en- 
tirely free  from  the  supervision  of  the  Church, 
and,  since  1844,  compulsory ;  but  the  law,  com- 
pelling parents  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
is  not  enforced.  In  1865  Portugal  had  1,788 
public  elementary  schools,  with  79,172  pupils 
(70,720  boys  and  8,452  girls).  In  1844,  two 
normal  schools  were  established  at  Lisbon  and 
Oporto,  which  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  number  of  lyceums,  which  impart  second- 
ary instruction,  is  182,  with  (on  an  average) 
8,000  scholars.  The  clergy  are  educated  in 
six  seminaries  and  eight  training-schools.  The 
University  of  Coimbra,  which  was  founded  in 
1290,  has  five  faculties,  46  professors  and  lect- 
urers, and  from  800  to  900  students. 

The  new  session  of  the  Portuguese  Cortes 
was  opened  by  King  Luis,  on  January  2, 1872. 
The  speech  from  the  throne  announced  that 
steps  had  been  taken  for  punishing  the  persons 
who  had  recently  conspired  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  public  Treasury  was  in 
a  prosperous  condition. 

In  March,  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  of 
Brazil  paid  a  visit  to  the  royal  family  of  Portu- 
gal, and  remained  until  the  13th,  when  they 
redmbarked  at  Lisbon  for  Brazil.  On  the  2d 
of  April  the  Portuguese  Government  made  a 
contract  with  the  British  Telegraph  Mainte- 


nance and  Sustenance  Company  for  laying  a 
submarine  cable  between  Portugal  and  Brazil, 
^ia  Madeira  and  the  Cape  Verd  Islands. 

The  new  treaty  of  commerce  between  Portu- 
gal and  Germany  became  effective  July  10th, 
and,  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  a  treaty 
of  commerce  and  navigation  was  signed,^  at 
Lisbon,  between  Italy  and  Portugal. 

On  July  24th  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
the  liberation  was  celebrated  throughout  the 
kingdom  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  day  was 
generally  observed  as  a  holiday,  and  the  cele- 
bration was  considered  as  a  popular  protest 
against  the  Carlist  and  Miguelist  movements. 
At  Lisbon  a  parade  of  the  troops  was  held, 
and  a  Te  Beum,  at  which  the  King  was  present, 
was  sung  in  honor  of  the  event. 

In  the  latter  days  of  September,  the  foun- 
deries  of  Lisbon,  with  a  few  exceptions,  closed 
their  doors,  locking  out  some  200  workmen, 
whose  demands  the  proprietors  refused  to 
grant.  This  movement  of  the  workmen  was 
believed  to  be  supported,  if  not  ordered,  by 
the  International  Society,  which,  on  this  occa- 
sion, attracted,  for  the  first  time,  general  at- 
tention. The  Society  began  its  operations  in 
Portugal  in  November,  1871,  with  82  members. 
In  January,  1872,  it  numbered  327,  in  August, 
2,750  members.  It  does  not  expressly  call  it- 
self a  branch  of  the  International,  but,  as  in 
Germany  and  other  countries,  has  assumed  a 
different  name.  The  leaders,  however,  are  in 
communication  with  the  General  Council  of 
London,  which  has  sanctioned  its  statutes.  In 
October,  1872,  the  Portuguese  Society  con- 
sisted of  28  sections  of' different  trades,  em- 
bracing 2,880  men  and  446  women.  At  the 
head  of  the  Society  in  Lisbon  is  J.  Futana, 
who,  as  secretary,  attends  to  the  foreign  cor- 
respondence, and  is  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  Spanish  socialists.  A  number 
of  societies  had  also  been  established  outside 
of  Lisbon,  which  were  soon  to  be  connected 
with  the  28  sections  of  the  capital. 

In  October,  the  Duke  de  Loul6,  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion, on  the  ground  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
special  convention  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
to  try  the  Marquis  d^Aigcjja,  a  leader  of  a  re- 
cent insurrectionary  movement,  was  illegal. 
On  October  15th  the  Government  appointed  the 
Marquis  d'Avila  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers.  The  ordinary  tribunal  had  acquitted 
the  Marquis  of  high-treason,  but  convicted  him 
of  complicity  in  the  late  conspiracy.  The  Mar- 
quis addressed  a  communication  to  the  Cham- 
ber, of  which  he  is  a  member,  protesting 
against  its  being  constituted  as  a  Judicial  tri- 
bunal, and  declaring  such  a  proceeding  to  be 
illegal.  His  communication  points  out  the 
anomaly  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  being  called 
upon  to  act  as  judge  in  an  affair  in  which  it 
stands  in  the  position  of  accused. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  L  Presbttebiak 
Chuboh  in  the  United  States  of  America. — 
The  following  are  the  statistics  of  this  Church : 
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SYNODS. 


MlaUton. 


Chnrchas. 


OommoBi- 


1.  Albany 

9.  AtlanUc 

8.  Baltimore..; 

4.  China. 

6.  CincinnatL 

6.«CIeyeland 

7.  Colorado 

8.  Colnmbas 

9.  Brie 

10.  Geneva 

11.  Hanisbarg  ., 

IS.  nilnois,  Central 

18.  lUinoiB,  North 

14.  BUnoiB,  Boath 

15.  India 

16.  Indiana,  North 

17.  Indiana,  South 

18i  Iowa,  North 

19.  Iowa,  Soath 

90.  Eaasas 

SI.  KentDcky 

2S.  Long  Island 

S8.  Hlchfgan 

94.  Hlnneeota 

25.  Hlesonrl 

96.  New  Jersey 

27.  New  York 

28.  Pacific 

99.  PhUadelphla 

80.  PittBburjf 

81.  Teiinessee 

82.  Toledo 

83.  Utica 

84.  Western  New  York.. 
86.  Wlsconeiu 

Total 


140 

84 

114 

89 

168 

182 

SO 

ISS 

168 

118 

148 

147 

162 

106 

89 

93 

118 

96 

124 

96 

49 

101 

141 

8S 

137 

889 

882 

89 

819 

186 

46 

78 

178 

164 

101 


4,441 


125 

87 
116 

14 
156 
157 

21 
168 
213 

96 
166 
181 
182 
146 

16 
149 
162 
125 
208 
124 
117 

67 
164 
118 
ftiri 
247 
166 

83 
270 
171 

68 
108 
171 
188 
111 


4,730 


16,164 

6,984 

18,888 

809 

18,868 

17,788 

660 

14,494 

25.421 

12,699 

18,629 

14,741 

12,681 

8,156 

466 

10,272 

14,634 

6,777 

10,188 

4,878 

6,018 

18,744 

12,819 

4,942 

8,409 

87,706 

83,617 

6,292 

41,466 

^2,126 

8,568 

7,476 

19,466 

18,261 

6,430 


468,164 


The  number  of  presbyteries  is  166 ;  of  licen- 
tiates, 323;  of  candidates  for  the  miDistrj, 
767;  of  members  of  Sunday-schools,  486,762; 
amount  of  contributions  for  home  missions, 
$419,888;  for  foreign  missions,  $345,870;  for 
education,  $176,962;  for  the  Board  of  Publi- 
cation, $48,454;  for  church  erection,  $178,- 
696 ;  for  the  relief  fund,  $76,896 ;  for  the  freed- 
men,  $46,686;  for  the  General  Assembly, 
$81,441.92;  for  ministers^  salaries,  $2,597,842; 
for  congregational  purposes,  $6,012,907;  for 
miscellaneous  purposes,  $1,110,816. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterians 
met  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  16th.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Nicolls,  of  St.  Louis,  was  elected  modera- 
tor. The  committee  on  the  memorial  fund 
made  their  final  report,  which  stated  that  the 
total  amount  subscribed  up  to  August  1,  1871, 
was  $7,838,988.85.  Deducting  special  gifts  to 
boards  and  all  that  was  expended  in  the  pay- 
ment of  church  debts,  and  the  amount  esti- 
mated at  $500,000  probably  spent  on  repairs 
of  churches,  there  would  remain  $6,162,269.64 
for  strictly  memorial  objects.  The  expenses 
of  the  committee  were  $18,031.50.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  previous  General  As- 
sembly to  prepare  a  new  basis  of  representation 
presented  a  report,  proposing  that  the  synods 
elect  commissioners  to  the  Assembly  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  presbyteries.  The  presby- 
teries were  to  make  ob  many  nominations  as 
there  were  commissioners  provided  for  under 
the  old  plan,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
commissioners  were  elected.  From  the  num- 
ber thus  presented,  the  synods  were  to  select 
as  commissioners  to  the  Assembly  one  pastor 


and  one  elder  for  every  three  thousand  mem- 
bers of  the  Church.  The  object  of  this  profio- 
sition  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  inemUiv. 
which  had  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  unic: 
of  the  Old  and  New  School  Churchesw  T'l  r 
whole  subject  was  referred  back  to  the  stx^. 
committee,  to  be  again  reported  on  at  the  sl^.- 
ceeding  General  Assembly. 

Belative  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  office  o: 
minister,  and  of  a  release  fi:om  the  same,  tic 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  as  an  over- 
ture to  be  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries: 

The  office  of  a  miniBter  of  the  gospel  is  perpetii^ 
No  one  can  lav  it  aside  at  his  own  pleasure,  or '-" 
deprived  of  it,  out  by  deposition,  yet  ibr  reasons  r  • 
canine  for  discipline — 

1.  A  minister  may)  on  his  own  request,  and  ^\'± 
permission  of  bis  Iresbytery,  cease  to  be  an  actii  j 
minister :  or — 

2.  If  the  presbytery  is  convinced  that  a  mini-tti 
is  permanently  disqualified  for  the  ministerial  'rvni 
(except  by  age,  sickness,  or  other  accidente),  it  zcir, 
with  consent  of  the  synod,  obtained  after  thrtt 
months'  notice  to  such  minister,  require  him  to  de- 
mit the  exercise  of  the  duties  or  his  office,  it  l>ei&r 
understood  that  he  will  still  be  a  member  of  tl. 
Church,  and  eligible  to  the  office  of  ruling  eldtr  c: 
deacon : 

Protided^  That  if  any  one,  in  either  of  these  wars. 
ceases  to  be  an  acting  minister,  he  shall  not  be  |«r- 
mittcd  to  sit  as  a  mimstcr  in  any  of  our  eccleaiasticxl 
iudicatories ;  and  if  he  is  not  connected  as  a  m€3>- 
Der  with  some  particular  church,  he  shall  still  b€  re- 
sponsible to  his  presbyteiT,  and  he  may  by  it  be 
restored  to  the  exercise  of  tne  functions  of  his  ofict, 
and  to  all  the  rights  incident  thereto. 

The  reports  from  the  boards  sboired  the 
nilmber  of  contributing  churches  and  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  gifts  to  be  greater  than 
ever  before.  The  receipts  of  the  Ooininittc« 
on  Benevolence  and  Finance,  for  the  year,  were 
$80,140.64;  their  expenditures  were  $T8,380.(il. 

The  Board  of  Education  reported  f81,0U 
of  receipts  in  a  little  over  eleven  months 
against  $77,006  for  the  thirteen  months  prt- 
vious.  It,  however,  owed  for  borrowed  moner 
$15,000.  The  board  had  aided  in  all  722  soi' 
dents  studying  at  184  different  institation& 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Pnblicatior. 
were  $813,167.19;  its  disbursements  wert 
$289,169.84.  It  had  published  thirty-one  bound 
volumes,  and  eighteen  tracts  and  SundaT-school 
pamphlets,  and  had  employed  156  men  as  ci>l- 
porteurs.  It  had  issued  578  grants  to  mt^- 
sions,  amounting  to  $14,764.  The  presbyteries 
were  advised  to  appoint  committees  to  cooper- 
ate with  this  board.  The  committee  on  mxD> 
isterial  sustentation,  who  had  been  i4>point€d 
by  the  previous  General  Assembly,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  adoption  of  the  new  scheme  for 
securing  an  adequate  support  for  the  clerig^, 
had  organized  on  the  18th  of  September,  1871. 

In  the  six  months  of  tJie  committees^  opera- 
tions seventy-two  ministers  had  been  taken 
off  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mlssioosi, 
and  sixty- one  had  been  made  pastors  nnder 
the  scheme.  The  receipts  from  all  sources,  for 
this  cause,  for  the  year  ending  April  20,  1873. 
were  $41,078.52,  and  the  expenditnres  $18,- 
212.92.    The  number  of  contributing  diarches 
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was  748 ;  of  applications  received,  156 ;  of  ap-  information  and  cooperate  in  bringing  such 
plications  granted,  114.     The  balance  in  the  ministers  and  churches  into  communication, 
treasiirj  was  $22,000.    The  pastors  were  asked  This  report,  and  the  proposition  it  embodied, 
to  aim  to  secare  for  this  cause  each  an  amount  were  referred  to  the  succeeding  General  As- 
equal  to  at  least  one-tenth  his  salary.    The  semblj.     The  Board  of  Church  Erection  re- 
Board  of  Home  Missions  reported  total  receipts  ported  that  they  had  received  $106,888.89,  or 
of  $381,043.08,   and   expenditures  of  $831',-  $50,411  less  than  during  the  preceding  year, 
030.47.     The  number  of  ministers  under  com-  and  had  appropriated,  to  211  onurches,  $118,- 
mission  during  the  year  was  1,154;  of  churches  783.    The  committee  appointed  to  consider 
and  stations  supplied,  8,500 ;  of  schools  under  the  case  of  certain  church  property  in  Louis- 
the  care  of  the  missionaries,  1,282 ;  of  mem-  ville,  Ky.,  the  title  to  which  had  been  in  dis- 
bers  in  the  churches,  56,709.    The  Committee  pute,  reported  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
on  Union  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  United  States  had  decided  in  the  suit  concern- 
reported  that  they  had  met  the  committee  ing  this  property  that  the  decisions  of  the 
of  that  Church  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  April  80,  General  Assembly  on  questions  in  its  purview 
1872;   that  the  committee  from  the  United  purely  ecclesiastical  must  be  held  final  and 
Presbyterian  Church  did  not  feel  authorized  conclusive,  and  that  it  had  confirmed  the  title 
to  consent  to  any  action  modifying  the  basis  of  the  Assembly  to  the  property.    The  income 
which  had  been  already  prepared  on  their  of  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  disabled  minis- 
part,  and  that  the  joint  committee  had  then  ters  was  $70,568.54.      The  permanent  fund 
acyourned  sine  die.    The  committee  was  con-  amounted  on  April   1,   1872,   to  $97,771.24. 
tinned.    The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  re-  The  disbursements  for  relief  of  ministers,  their 
ported  total  receipts  of  $457,212.35 ;  expendi-  widows  and  orphans,   were  $69,784.67,   ap- 
tures,  $487,969.42.    This  was  in  the  first  year  plied  to  834  cases.    The  rule,  requiring  minis- 
in  which  both  branches  of  the  Church  had  given  ters  coming  to  the  United  States  from  the 
their  entire  contributions  to  this  board ;  there-  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Great  Britain   to 
fore,  it  was  explained  that  the  gain  in  funds  was  submit  to  one  year's  probation,  before  being 
more  apparent  than  real.    The  whole  number  admitted  to  ministerial  standing,  was  repealed, 
of  laborers  in  the  field  was  710,  of  whom  450  No  action  was  taken  on  the  subject  of  union 
were  natives  of  the  countries  in  if-hich  they  with  the  General  Assembly  South,  beyond  the 
were  working.    The  number  of  communicants  adoption  of  an  expression  of  willingness  to  re- 
in the  churches  of  the  missions  was  4,208,  and  same  fraternal  relations.    A  similar  expres- 
of  scholars   in   the  mission  schools  10,581.  sion  was  made,  in  general  terms,  with  especial 
The  increase  from  the  previous  year  was,  in  application  to  the  Independent  Synod  of  Mis- 
laborers,  49 ;  in  communicants,  681 ;  in  schol-  souri.    A  committee  was  appointed  to  visit 
ars,  622.    A  beginning  had  been  made  of  im-  this  synod.    The  General  Assembly  declared 
portant  operations  in  Mexico ;  several  addi-  it  not  in  accordance  with  Presbyterian  usage 
tional   Indian  missions  had  come  under  the  to  invite  persons,  not  members  of  evangelical 
care  of  the  board,  and  great  interest  had  been  churches,  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.    In 
taken  in  the  African  missions,  particularly  reply  to   an    overture  from  the  Presbytery 
those  of  Liberia.    The  Assembly  resolved  to  of  Brooklyn,  asking  the  adoption  and  trans- 
attempt  to  raise,  in»the  ensuing  year,  $550,000  mission  of  such  rules  as  would  prevent  women 
for  missionary  purposes,  or  $50,000  more  than  from  preaching  and  teaching  in  the  pulpits 
the  amount  set  for  the  year  before.  and  in  public  and  promiscuous  religious  meet- 
The  receipts  for  the  Freedmen's  Fund  were  ings,  the   General   Assembly   declared  that 
$56,195.18;     the    expenditures,    $50,081^8.  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  change  in  the 
One  hundred  and  seventeen  laborers    were  constitution  of  the  Church  on  this  question, 
employed,  of  whom  66  were  colored.     The  and  referred  to  the  '*  deliverance  "  of  the  As- 
committee  had  100  churches  under  their  core,  sembly  of  1882  as  expressing  its  judgment, 
with  8,003  members,  85  Sunday-schools,  and  In  a  letter  to   the  ministers  and  churches 
5,271   scholars.    Fifty-one  of  these  churches  under  its  care,  that  Assembly,  after  expressing 
had  contributed  $1,195.50  to  the  support  of  its  cordial  approval  of  the  meeting  of  women 
their  ministers.    The  number  of  scholars  in  by  themselves  for  purposes  of  prayer  and  con- 
the  day  and  night  schools  was  8,383.    A  com-  ference,  had  thus  declared:  '^  To  teach  andex- 
mittee  on  vacant  churches  and  unemployed  hort,  or  to  lead  in  prayer, in  public  promiscu- 
ministers  reported  that  799  ministers,  or  near-  ons  assemblies,  is  clearly  forbidden  to  women 
ly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  ministers  in  the  Holy  Oracles." 

in  the  Church,  were  without  charge,  and  that  The  second  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  China 
about  980  of  the  4,616  churches  were  without  was  held  in  1871.  A  prominent  part  was 
pastors,  whUe  1,729  other  churches  were  taken  by  natives  in  the  discussions.  A  corn- 
served  by  ^'  stated  supplies  "  that  is,  tempora-  mittee  was  appointed  to  correspond  with  the 
rarily.  This  condition  was  recognized  as  an  missionaries  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
evil.  To  remedy  it,  the  committee  offered  a  America  and  the  missionaries  in  China  of  the 
proposition  recommending  that  the  presby-  Presbyterian  bodies  of  England  with  reference 
teries  appoint  committees  on  vacant  churches  to  nniting  to  form  one  Presbyterian  Church  in 
and  unemployed  ministers,  who  shall  obtain  China.     The  meeting  of  the  synod  was  at- 
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tended   hj  thirteen   European   missionaries,  Sjnod  of  Missouri.    He  explained  the  position 

seven  native  pastors,  and  ten  native  elders,  of  that  bodj,  and  the  natnre  of  the  ob8t4ick 

It  represented  a  charch-membership  of  about  which   hindered  union  between  it  and  tie 

1,000  persons.    The  next  meeting  will  be  held  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.     When  tl^ 

in  Che-foo,  in  August,  1874.  synod  first  separated  from  the  Presbjteha: 

II.  Pbesbttbbian  Ohuboh  in  the  United  Church  North,  it  became  involved  b  lawsoit? 

States. — The  following  is  a  general  summary  fbr  church  property  which  it  would  have  ll^• 

of  the  statistics  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  if  it  had  connected  itself  with  the  Sonthen 

Church  for  1872 :  General  Assembly.    Since  the  close  of  tb*. 

Synods  in  connection  with  the  General  ABsembly.         11  war  many  Northern  Presbyterians  had  moTt  i 

£^*i??*l*^®"j 'iV  1*  vr ; o%  ^^^  Missouri  and  j oined  the  churclies  of  ih. 

MiDlstera  and  UcentiateB 957  j       m.               *'  i                  ^j             v    i 

Candidaics 906  synod.     These  members  wonld  now  be  K^' 

ChorcheB.... 1,646  to  the  synod  if  it  formed  an  onnmie  nnh 

2?«°iVrn^'°,^i;Srl."S.troriimmani:   "'**  T'ith  *»>«  Sonthem  Church      At  the  tm>e;, 

canto 87  Its  separation  from  the  Northern  Church,  tl  ^ 

Children  In  Sunday-Bchool  and  BlbleMjlaaaeii 66,948  gynod  counted  on   its  rolls  40  minisiere, .' 

ma....    MoinsTB  ooNTRmOTBD.  churchcs,   aud  6,000  communicants;  it  m 

Mi^BK*'"^^*"^^'!'^^^^                        $6i,f«9  numbered  90   ministers,   130    churches,  ni 

To  Foreign  Mi«8ion8 .' .'       4i!oo4  8,000  communicants.    A  resolution  looking : : 

TSp2bif«HSi::";;;;;;;;;";;.;;:::":::;:-    w:!™  ^'^  preparation  of  a  iiturgj  with  respo»- 

To  Invalid  Fund 8,518  was  rejected.     The  question   was  submiitti- 

To  Pastore' MiarioB 483,060  whether  it  is  proper  for  Presbyterians  to  ac 

Tlmilei&^].^^^.':'^'-^^                         TOiaS  minister  baptism  by  immersion.    The  Gtner. 

—  Assembly  decided  that  such  a  method  of  l«ap 

^°^' $1,088,799  tjgjjrj  |g  g  departure  trom  the  standard,  afi' 

The  General  Assembly  of  this  Church  met  should  be  discouraged.   The  Union Theolugir:.. 

in  Richmond,  Ya.,  May  16th.    The  Rev.  T.  D.  Seminary  had  been  attended  by  62  stndtDtN 

"Welch,  D.  D.,  was  elected  moderator.    The  of  whom  20  had  completed  their  coun^e.  Ti 

organization  was  announced  of  the  Presbytery  nroperty  of  this  institution    was   valued  s: 

of  San  Paolo,  in  Brazil.    The  committee  on  sus-  1229,846.08.       Thirteen    students  had  btto 

tentation  reported  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  graduated  from  the  Theological  Seminary  a 

ending  April  1,  1872,  were  $28,961.37.    This  Columbia,   S.   C.    An  increase  of  $5,570.^ 

amount  includes  $6,608.42,  which  were  con-  was  reported  in  the  business  transactions  f^ 

tributed  to  the  invalid  fund.    Estimates  based  the  publishing  house.    The  net  assets  of  tl^i: 

upon  reports  received  from  twenty-five  pres-  establishment  were  appraised  at  $40,255."C. 

byteries  indicated  that  the  average  salary  of  Several  works  are  to  be  published  in  Porn:- 

ministers  was  between  $650  and  $700.    The  guese  for  the  use  of  the  churches  in  Bn£ 

receipts  for  the  Educational  Fund  were  $19,-  Reports  on  Sunday-schools  were  received  fir :. 

661.    The  amount  of  $19,715.97  had  been  paid  forty-four  out  of  the  fifty-five  presbTterir 

to    180    students.'     A   deficit    of  $4,421.98,  There  were  in  these  presbyteries  682  schrt* 

charged  to  the  previous  yearns  account,  had  6,668  teachers,    and    46,972    scholars.    Tlr 

been  cancelled.    The  receipts  during  the  year  Sunday-schools  had  contributed  to  the  fss'^ 

for  foreign  missions  had  been,  including  spe-  of  the  Church  $26,678.   Little  Hock,  Ark.,  tv 

cial  contributions,  $85,876.65.    A  debt  of  $5,-  selected  as  the  place  for  the  meeting  of  tit 

605.09  had  been  reduced  one  half.     The  in-  next  General  Assembly, 

crease  in  contributions  over  those  of  the  pre-  III.  Indspekdebt Stnod  of Mibsoubi.— Tl- 

vious  year  had  been  more  than  70  per  cent.  Independent  Synod  of  Missouri,  at  its  meetin: 

The  force  of  missionary  laborers  consisted  of  in  1871,  adopted  the  followiug  overture,  vit- 

14  ordained  ministers,   of  whom  four  were  reference  to  union  with  the  Southern  Fresbr 

natives  of  the  countries  in  which  they  were  terian  Church,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  pri^- 

employed;    four  missionary  assistants;    and  byteries,  in  order  that  their  sense  might  l'^ 

eight  native  assistants.   The  General  Assembly  taken  upon   it :    *^  Shall  an  organic  union  K 

decided  to  undertake  to  raise  $60,000  for  mis-  formed  between  this  body  and  the  PresMtt- 

sions  during  the  ensuing  year.    The  Rev.  Dr.  rian  Church  in*the  United  States,  whose  Gce- 

Van  Zandt  was  introduced  as  the  correspond-  eral  Assembly  held  its  sessions  in  Iluntsrillr. 

ing  delegate  from  the  Reformed  Church  in  Ala.,  in  May,  1871  ? "    The  vote  was  taken  ^• 

America.    He  was  formerly  connected  with  the  meeting  of  the  presbyteries  in  1872.  T«' 

the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  and  settled  presbyteries  voted  for  the  overture,  three  pn- 

as  a  pastor  at  Petersburg,  Va.    He  addressed  byteries  voted  against  it,  and  one  presbyterT 

the  Assembly  at  considerable  length,  and  de-  gave  a  tie- vote.    The  overture,  having  fai'^*- 

veloped  propositions  for  the  organic  union  of  to  receive  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  tbc 

the  two  bodies,  and  explained  how  their  com-  presbyteries,  was  lost.      The  synod  met  at 

mon  interests  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  Columbia,  Mo.,  October  8th.    The  report  oi 

union.    His  remarks  were  received  with  evi-  the  result  of  the  vote  in  the  presbyteries  **-' 

dent  favor.    The  Rev.  W.  W.  Trimble  was  re-  referred  to  a  special  committee,  who  made  » 

oeived  as  a  delegate  from  the  Independent  report  expressing  the  hope  of  ultimate  onic-D. 
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IV.  UmTED  Presbytbbiak  Ohuboh. — ^The 
'ollowing  are  the  statistics  of  this  Gharoh : 


SYNOD& 


S'ew  York 

?lrst  Synod  of  the  West 

?ittabaig 

Jliio 

Second  Synod 

llinol* 

[owa 

Kansas 

Presbyteries  not  in  synods  (4) 


Total. 


Mlairtm. 

CoagnsAr 

tkMU. 

97 

96 

90 

188 

80 

117 

61 

8S 

78 

95 

78 

90 

58 

88 

84 

87 

2S 

18 

664 

766 

OaauuBiir 
ita. 


14,380 
14,668 
14,068 
7,400 
8,5M 
6,818 
6,236 
1,708 
1,084 

^,696 


The  entire  number  of  presbyteries  is  55 ;  of 
^ho  ministers,  429  are  pastors  of  charohes, 
ind  155  are  "  without  charge."  The  number 
>f  licentiates  is  61 ;  of  students,  63 ;  of  "  un- 
jrganized  stations,"  41;  of  Sunday-schools, 
)93  ;  of  Sunday-school  scholars,  53,388.  Con- 
tributions: for  home  missions,  $22,895 ;  for  for- 
)ign  missions,  $38,840 ;  for  freedmen's  missions, 
fiS,113;  for  education^  $8,669;  for  the  Board  of 
Publication,  $5,125;  for  church  extension, 
^14,337.  Total  contributions,  including  those 
x>r  congregational  purposes,  payment  of  sala- 
ries, etc.,  $828,276 ;  average  contributions  per 
iiomber,  $11,09;  average  salary  of  pastors, 
1898. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterians met  at  Washington,  Iowa,  May  16th. 
rhe  Rev.  J.  Vau  Easton  was  chosen  modera- 
:or.  The  Oommittee  on  Union  with  the  Pres- 
^^yterian  Ohurch  reported  that  one  of  their 
members  had  met  with  the  committee  of  the 
jreneral  Assembly  of  that  Ohurch ;  but  "  was 
m  willing,  in  the  circumstances,  to  proceed 
further  with  the  negotiations,  than  to  join  in 
I  renewed  request  for  instructions.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  committee  thought 
this  unadvisable,  and  the  result  was  that, 
while  there  was  a  very  pleasant  conference, 
nothing  of  formal  negotiation  was  effected." 
rhe  General  Assembly  adopted  the  following 
resolutioos  on  the  subject : 

Rssohedj  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Oeneral 
^ssembly^  there  do  not  appear  to  be  encouraging 
^roniida  tor  a  farther  proseoution  of  this  work  at 
present. 

Resolved^  That  this  Assembly  hereby  declares 
igain  its  desire  for  union  with  sister  onarohes  on 
i,\\y  ground  that  will  be  mutually  aatisfaotory,  and 
that  it  is  ready  to  cooperate,  especially  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  anv  proper  efforts  to  secure  such 
a  union,  to  the  glory  of  our  common  Saviour,  and  the 
g^roater  prosperity  and  good  of  His  cause  in  the 
world. 

Resolved^  With  this  sugeestionon  the  general  suV 
jeet  of  union,  and  of  the  flots  in  the  case  as  they  are 
understood  by  this  Assembly,  the  Committee  on 
Union  shall  be  continued,  to  meet  any  similar  com- 
mittee that  may  be  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  engage  in 
anj  further  conferences  that  may  bo  called  for  on 
this  subject. 

The  obstacles  to  the  proposed  union  are  un- 
derstood to  be  radical  mfferencea,  in  the  views 
of  the  two  churches,  on  the  subjects  of  psalm- 
ody, secret  societies,  and  ohurch -fellowship. 


Delegates  were  appointed  to  open  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  Presbyterian  and  Scottish 
Presbyterian  Churches,  of  the  £astem  British 
Provinces.  The  use  of  paraphrases,  as  songs 
of  praise  in  worship,  was  declared  to  be  not 
consistent  with  the  principles  and  usages  of 
the  Ohurch.  Reports  were  submitted  from  a 
committee,  whicn  had  been  appointed  to  in- 
quire what  should  be  held  as  proper 'grounds 
of  divorce,  which  expressed  two  different 
opinions.  One  report  held  that  the  only  justi- 
fiable ground  for  divorce  is  unfaithfulness  to 
the  marriage  vow ;  the  other  held  that  wilful 
desertion  is  a  sufficient  ground.  The  subject 
was  referred  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 
The  previous  General  Assembly  had  granted 
aid,  through  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  to 
161  stations.  From  137  of  these. stations  were 
reported  a  membership  of  9,581,  an  average 
church  attendance  of  17,956,  and  additions  of 
665  persons  by  profession  of  faith,  and  of  912 
by  certificate.  A  decrease  in  membership  was 
shown  of  645.  The  ageijit  of  the  fund  for 
building  mission  buildings  in  China  had  re- 
ceived $9,492.12,  of  which  amount,  $4,000 
were  given  by  the  Sunday  -  schools,  and  the 
children.  An  increase  in  contributions  to  the 
Qhurch  Extension  Society  was  reported.  The 
net  assets  of  the  Board  were  $78,183.16.  The 
Board  were  directed  to  have  published  a  set 
of  the  standard,  ^^  in  as  cheap  and  convenient 
a  form  as  possible." 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions were  $51,694.89,  of  which  $10,827.50 
were  legacies  and  bequests,  and  $2,675  special 
donations  outside  the  Church,  leaving  the  actual 
contributions  of  the  Church  only  $38,692.39. 
The  contributions  to  the  China  building  fund 
are  not  included  in  these  amounts.  Four  mis- 
sions are  under  the  care  of  the  board,  situ- 
ated in  Syria,  in  India,  in  Egypt,  and  in  China. 
Connected  with  them  are  19  stations,  35  mis- 
sionaries, 88  native  helpers,  and  18  schools, 
with  2,253  scholars.  The  amount  of  contri- 
butions by  the  native  churches  in  Egypt  was 
$1,444.  The  sum  of  $619  had  been  realized 
for  tuition  fees  in  Egypt,  and  $60  from  the 
same  source  in  India.  Two  hundred  thousand 
pages  of  printed  matter  had  been  issued  from 
the  mission  press  in  Egypt.  The  mission  of 
this  Church  in  Egypt  has  been  very  successful. 
It  is  the  largest  carried  on  by  any  society  in 
that  country.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 

V.  Befobmsd  Pbbsbtterian  Ohuboh. — The 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  met  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  16th. 
The  Rev.  James  F.  Morton,  of  Ohio,  was 
chosen  moderator.  The  Rev.  Thomas  0.  oaggs 
was  received  as  a  corresponding  delegate  from 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod  (O.  S.),  on 
the  subject  of  union.  He  spoke  of  the  friend- 
ly feeling  existing  between  the  two  churches, 
and  was  appropnately  responded  to. 

The  collections  for  foreign  missions  amount- 
ed to  about  $2,000.    The  receipts  of  the  susten- 
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tationfaiidwer6$2,561.41;theexpenditnre8for  ter  institation  has  met  with  only  partial  eoc- 

sustentation  were  $570.58.    The  endowment  cess. 

fund  of  the  theological  seminary  was  reported  VIII.  Cfmbkrland  Fhesbytebiak  CnrnciL 

to  be  $80,409.89 ;  income  of  the  seminary  dnr-  — ^The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  lau>: 

ing  the  year,  $2,622.40;  payments,  $1,625.20.  statistics  of  this  Ghnrch:  Synods  24;  presbj- 

Seven   presbyteries  were  represented  in  the  teries,  108 ;  of  these,  29  have  made  no  report. 

General  Synod.    Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  The  remaining  74  presbyteries  report :  Minis- 

at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  isters,  842;  licentiates,  183;  candidates,  Itil ; 

VI.  Refobmed  pBEfiBTTEBiAKS  (Old  Side). —  pastors,  91 ;  supplies,  514;  ministers  withuct 
The  statistical  reports  show  that  there  are  con-  charge,  228 ;  congregations,  1,509 ;  communi- 
nected  with  this  Church :  1  synod,  9  presbyte-  cants,  68,996;  Sunday-school  teachers  and 
ries,  221  deacons,  8,285  families,  8,782  oonmiuni*-  scholars,  87,682 ;  contributions — ^to  home  mi^- 
cants,  516  Sabbath-school  teachers,  and  4,581  sions,  $17,897;  to  foreign  missions,  $1,520;  to 
Sunday-school  scholars.  The  total  contribu-  education,  $17,579;  to  publication,  $6,791 ;  to 
tions  of  the  Church  were  $201,584.11;  making  church-building  and  repairing,  $195,031  :  to 
nearly  $28  for  each  communicant.  presbyterial  purposes,   $4,728 ;    to   ministers' 

The    Reformed  Presbyterian    Synod   (Old  salaries,  $160,508;   to  miscellaneous   object «, 

Side)  met  at  York,  Livingston  County,  K  Y.,  $10,681 ;  to  charity,  $4,188.  Adding  estimatt-; 

May  29th.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  delegates  for  the  non-reporting  presbyteries,  there  would 

attended.    Nearly  all  the  congregations  of  the  be  in  the  whole  Church,  about :   luinis^terN 

Church  had   formally  ratified  the  covenant  1,085 ;   congregations,  1,948 ;    commnnicantss 

which  had  been  subscribed  by  the  synod  at  its  89,092;   persons  in  Sunday-schools,   48,657 ; 

meeting  the  previous  year  in  Pittsburg.    The  total  contributions,  $561,800. 

synod  decided  to  erect  the  building  for  its  The  General  Assembly  met  at  EransviPe, 

theological  seminary  at  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.    A  Ind.,  May  16th.    The  Rev.  C.  D.  Bell,  D.  IK 

foreign  mission  is  sustained  by  this  Church  of  Mississippi,  was  elected  moderator.     A  cor- 

in  Syria.      The  reports  show  that  there  are  respondence  was  submitted  which  bad  taken 

connected  with  it :   9  missionaries  and  assist-  place  between  the  permanent  clerk  of  the  Gtn- 

ants,  ''  15  or  20  "  native  helpers,  82  baptized  eral  Assembly  and  prominent  members  of  the 

converts,  4  theological  students,  and  200  chil-  Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland.    Tbe  corre- 

dren  under  instruction.  spondence  included  an  address  from,  the  eom- 

VII.  AssociATK  Refobmed  Synod  of  the  mittee  of  the  Evangelical  Union  to  the  General 
South. — ^This  body  has  nine  presbyteries,  and  Assembly,  in  which  occurred  the  remark  that 
sixty-five  ministers,  as  follows:  "  the  two  bodies  are  agreed  on  the  great  doc- 

Frwhytertafc                                            Misbten.  triues  of  fatality  and  the  atonement,  and  could 

Firflt 16  not  differ  materially  on  minor  points,"     Pro- 

&^<jjd 18  visions  were  made  for  communicating,  official- 

Teni^eee.*.*.'.'.' .*.*  *     .*.'.*.'!  .*.'.'.*  *.'.*.'*.'.*.'.** '.*.'." .*.'   6  ^7*  *  response  on  behalf  of  the  General  Assce- 

Alai)ama..*.y.*.*.*.'.'.. ".*".'.*"*'.*.*.'.!'.!**.*.*.'.'.***.'/.'.   4  bly  to  this  address. 

MemSh?/ 1ft  '^^®  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Missions  wtre 

vii^Kia  .*!:;*.;:::::;;:::;::::;::::;:::::::::::  S  $i4,o6o.io;  thefnrther  sum  of  $10,942.01  Lad 

ArkanBas 6  been  expended  in  missionary  work  not  cou- 

° nected  with  the  Board  of  Missions,  making  s 

The  synod  met  at  Pisgah,  Gaston  County,  total  of  $24,002.11  spent  for  missionary  pur- 

K  0.,  on  the  12th  of  September.    The  con-  poses.    An  indebtedness  of  $1,600,  which  ex- 

prregations   were,  by   vote,  allowed   to   use  isted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  had  betrii 

Rouse's  Version  of  the  Psalms,  as  heretofore,  nearly  all  provided  for.    The  home  work  of 

or  the  revision  of  that  version  made  by  the  missions  had  been  prosecuted  with  energy  in 

United  Presbyterians,  as  they  should  choose,  the  central  States  of  the  Mississippi  T^ey,  in 

The  action  of  the  last  synod  concerning  the  Colorado,  and  among  the  Indians.    Tbe  estal»- 

property  in  Kentucky,  which  had  been  lost  to  lishment  of  missions  among  the  colored  peop'e 

the  synod,  through  a  number  of  churches  in  was  recommended.    Favorable  reports  were 

that  State  joining  the  Southern  Presbyterian  received   from   the   Cumberland   UniversitT, 

Synod,  was  reaffirmed,  and  the  Presbytery  of  McGee  College,  and  Trinity  University.    A 

Kentucky  were  advised  "  to  prosecute  their  proposition  was  offered  for  the  establishment 

claims,  in  a  peaceful  way,  until  all  reasonable  of  a  separate  theological  seminary ;  but  it  wa? 

efforts  to  secure  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  not  acted  upon.    In  order  the  better  to  secur<^ 

matter  have  been  exhausted,"  with  the  under-  property  hold  for  the  Church,  weak  eongre^rfi- 

standing  that,  "  then,  if  a  civil  suit  should  be  tions,  about  to  become  extinct,  were  advised 

necessary  to  secure  the  property,  the  synod  to  convey  the  title  to  their  property  tbrousrL 

will  sustain  the  presbytery  in  the  prosecution  their  presbyteries  to  the  General  Assembiy. 

of  the  same."  No  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  st&tbtics 

The  Theolo^cal  Seminary  and  Erskine  Col-  of  this  Church  has  yet  been  prepared, 

lege,  at  Due  West,  8.  C,  give  instruction  to  a  IX.  Pbesbytebiast  Chtbchss  in  tite  BioTisn 

moderate  number  of  students.    The  effort  to  Provincks.  —  The  synod  of  the  Pre^yterhn 

raise  an  endowment  of  $100,000  for  the  lat-  Church  of   Canada  in  connection  tcitk    ike 
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JkuTchof  Scotland  met  at  Ejngston,  June  5th. 
The  session  was  much  occapied  with  the  dis- 
;ussioii  of  the  hasis  of  the  projected  union  with 
he  Canada  Preshyterian  Church  and  with  the 
'resbyterian  Churches  of  the  Lower  Prov- 
Qces.  The  committee  to  whom  the  subject 
lad  been  referred  made  a  report  of  their  meet- 
n<]^  and  conferences,  and  submitted  the  basis 
vhich  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  joint  oom- 
oitteo,  with  the  amendments  which  bad  been 
)roposed  by  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church. 
riie  synod  first  took  up  the  report  of  the  name 
vhich  was  proposed  for  the  church  to  be 
brmed  by  the  imion,  and  approved  as  the 
lame  "The  Presbyterian  Church  in  British 
Vmerica.'*  The  "  doctrinal  basis  "  offered  by 
be  committee  was  then  adopted  unanimously, 
t  is  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Teata- 
nents,  bein^  the  Word  of  God,  are  the  only  infalli- 
)lc  rule  of  faith  and  manners. 

2.  That  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  shall 
>e  the  standard  of  this  Church,  and  that  the  larger 
ad  shorter  oatechisms  shall  b^  adopted  by  the 
/hurch,  and  appointed  to  be  used  for  the  instruction 
•f  the  people^  it  being  distinctly  understood  that 
lothing  contained  in  the  aforesaid  confession  oroate- 
liisTTii^,  regarding  the  power  and  duty  of  the  civil 
Qd^istrates,  shalfbe  held  to  sanction  aiw  principles 
)r  views  inconsistent  with  flill  liberty  of  conscience 
n  matters  of  religion. 

8.  That  the  government  and  worship  of  this 
!^hurch  shfdl  be  in  accordance  with  the  reoogmzed 
principles  and  practice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
.3  laid  down  generally  in  the  form  of  Presbyterian 
hureh  government,  and  in  the  directory  for  the  pub- 
ic worship  of  God. 

4.  That  this  Church,  while  entertaining  Christian 
ifection  toward  the  whole  Church  of  Gk>d,  and  de- 
irin^  to  hold  fraternal  intercourse  with  the  several 
>ranches  as  opportunity  offers,  shall  at  the  same  time 
egard  itself  as  being  in  such  eoclesiaatical  relations 
0  churches  holding  the  same  doctrine,  government, 
nd  discipline  with  itself,  as  that  ministers  and  pro- 
bationers from  these  churches  shall  be  received  mto 
his  Church,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  shall 
rom  timo  to  time  be  adopted. 

Some  other  less  important  resolutions  were 
.dopted,  and  the  Committee  on  Union  were 
eappointed,  with  instructions  to  govern  them- 
elves  by  the  conclusions  at  which  the  synod 
lad  arrived.  The  revenue  of  the  "Temporal- 
ties  Board  '*  for  the  year  amounted  to  $80,- 
'71.25.  The  amount  received  fi'om  congrega- 
ions,  private  contributions,  etc.,  was  $8,970.- 
0.  The  receipts  of  the  General  Board  of  Sus- 
entation  were  $8,900.  The  funded  capital  of 
he  Widows  and  Orphans^  Fund  amounted  to 
; 6  7, 5 00,  and  had  yielded  a  revenue  of  more 
ban  $4,000.  The  total  revenue  of  this  fand, 
acluding  congregational  collections,  was  $7,- 
161.06. 

The  Synod  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Tkurch  was  formed  in  1861,  by  the  union  of 
he  bodies  in  Canada,  which  represented  the 
'>ee  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
>cotland.  The  General  Assembly  was  formed 
Q 1870,  with  four  distinct  synods  and  one  pres- 
bytery. The  following  are  the  statistics  of  this 
Church : 
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1.  Montreal 

8.  Ottawa 

8.  BrockvUle..., 

4.  Kingston 

6.  Cobai]e> 

5.  Ontario. 

7.  Toronto 

8.  Simcoe 

9.  Hamilton 

10.  Paris: 

11.  Oaelph 

15.  London 

18.  Chatham 

14.  Stratford 

16.  Huron 

16.  Owen  Soand , 

17.  Dnrham 

18.  Manitoba  . . . . 


Total 

Not  reported. 


Totals. 


Number  of 
Statknu  rap- 

MInlit«n  on 
tbaRoU. 

piled. 

79 

84 

S9 

16 

18 

8 

47 

18 

45 

17 

88 

18 

6S 

82 

88 

10 

63 

88 

S8 

16 

89 

22 

65 

27 

82 

12 

80 

16 

49 

22 

85 

8 

28 

9 

10 

6 

886 

807 

076 

807 

CoHiwuml" 
caati. 

4,402 
8,006 
1,246 
1,449 
2,734 
1,888 
4,618 
1,212 
4,668 
8,209 
6,492 
8,306 
1,706 
2,544 
4,848 
1,661 
1,816 
210 

48,872 
1,400 

49,772 


Of  the  "  stations  supplied,"  615  are  classified 
as  "  in  regular  charge,"  and  70  as  "  not  in  reg- 
ular charge."  The  memhers  for  43  non-re- 
porting stations  are  calculated  from  the  re- 
ports of  previous  years  and  from  other  data. 
The  numher  of  families  connected  with  the 
church  is  28,564;  number  of  Sunday-school 
teachers,  8,802 ;  of  scholars  in  Sunday-schools 
and  Bible-classes,  41,590 ;  of  missionary  asso- 
ciations, 155 ;  of  sittings  in  churches,  128,210. 
The  year's  increase  in  the  number  of  communi- 
cants was  1,886.  Amount  of  contributions  for 
congregational  purposes,  $898,891.89^;  for 
college  fund,  $10,601.17;  for  home  mission 
fund,  $12,670.97| ;  for  foreign  mission  fund, 
$8,641.57;  for  widows  and  orphans'  and 
aged  ministers'  funds,  $8,144.06;  for  French 
evangelization,  $4,652.21 ;  for  Kankakee  Mis- 
sion (in  Illinois),  $2,741.41} ;  Sunday-school 
contributions  for  missions,  $8,677.44;  con- 
tributions for  benevolent  objects  not  other- 
wise specified,  $19,504.03.  The  total  contribu- 
tions for  congregational  purposes,  schemes  of 
the  Church,  and  benevolent  objects,  were 
$473,115.43}.  Average  stipend  of  ministers, 
$728;  average  contribution  per  member  for 
congregational  purposes,  $8.38 ;  for  missionary 
and  benevolent  parposes,  $1. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Canada  Pres- 
byterian Church  met  at  Hamilton,  June  4th. 
The  returns  of  the  vote  of  the  presbyteries,  on 
the  question  of  the  approval  of  the  proposed 
basis  of  union  with  the  other  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  British  America,  showed  that  six 
presbyteries  had  approved  aimpliciter  of  the 
basis,  eight  presbyteries  had  approved  gener- 
ally of  it,  but  proposed  modifications,  one  pres- 
bytery had  disapproved  of  it,  and  one  presby- 
tery had  suggested  that  the  consideration  of 
the  question  be  deferred.  The  four  articles 
proposed  as  the  doctrinal  basis  of  union  were 
then  considered.  [These  articles  have  been 
given  above  in  the  review  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Synod  of  the  Church  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland.]    The  Committee  on 
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Union  were  instructed  to  endeavor  to  secure,  sionary  is  to  be  sent  to  the  New  Hebridf?. 

in  addition  to  these  articles,  an  expression  The  Board  of  Home  Missions  presented  a  iiili 

recognizing  the  Headship  of  Christ  over  His  and  satisfactory  report.    The  supplement  rood 

Church.    A  clause,  providing  for  the  adjust-  was  .reported   as  $2,000  in  debt,  with  bm 

ment  of  the  relations  of  the  literary  and  theo-  $800  in  the  treasury.    A  scheme  for  insttnc: 

logical  seminaries  in  harmony  with  the  plan  churches,  in  sums  of  not  more  than  $4,<X' 

of  union,  yet  so  that  they  shall  preserve  their  each,  was  prepared  and  approved.    The  re- 

separate  existence,  government,  and  functions,  ports  of  this  synod  show  that  there  are  uLder 

was  adopted.    Another  clause  in  the  basis,  as  its  Jurisdiction  118  ministers  who  are  pastor 

presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  refer-  180  churches,   116    preaching  -  stations,  sci 

ence  to  the  endowment  of  the  institutions,  about  18,000  commnnicants. 

was  omitted.    A  declaration  was  added  by  the  The  United  Presbyterians  have  thirteen  cc- 

General  Assembly  expressing  opposition  to  gregations  in  Ontario,  and  the  Covenanter^ 

state  grants  for  denominational  colleges  in  the  have  two  small  presbyteries  in  the  Lovr: 

Provinces.    The  Committee  on  Home  Missions  Provinces  of  British  America, 

reported  that  their  receipts  had  been  $14,992.-  X.  The  Chijkoh  of  Scotland. — ^The  Assec:- 

46,  and  their  expenditures,  $15,202.12.    One  blyof  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  zi.^i 

hundred  and  twenty  mission-fields  had  been  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  A 

supplied,  or  twenty-six  more  than  had  been  motion  was  offered  to  confer  with  the  oiltr 

supplied  during  the  previous  year.    Themis-  Presbyterian  Churches  on  the  subject  of  hdIcd. 

sioD-stations  were  growing.    The  ministers'  This  gave  way  to  a  substitute  expressing  tL^ 

and  orphans^  fund  amounted  to  more  than  willingness  of  the  Assembly  to  use  all  mism. 

$69,000.      The    number    of   annuitants    was  in  Christian  association  with  other  Chnrcht* 

twenty-one.      Enox  College  reported  forty-  to  promote  the  religious  welfare  of  the  natut 

five  students  in  theology,  and  twenty-seven  in  together  with  peace  and  harmony  among  \h. 

the  literary  course.  Montreal  College  reported  Evangelical    churches.      The    substitute  irs> 

forty-five  students.  adopted.    The  resolutions  on  the  gnbjeot  ^t 

The  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  education  expressed,  as  the  views  of  the  A? 

Maritime  Provinces  of  British  America  met  at  sembly,  in  substance,  that  the  parochial  schwl* 

Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  IsUind,  June  should  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  £su^- 

25th.    The  subject  of  union  with  the  Presby-  lished  Church,  with  the  teaching  of  theBil.t 

terian  Churches  of  British  America  was  dis-  and  shorter  catechism,  and  that  the  teachir: 

cussed  with  much  interest,  upon  the  presenta-  in  the  other  public  schools  should  be  dencci- 

tioh  of  the  report  of  the  representatives  of  the  national.    The  Assembly  resolved  also  to  jtii- 

synod  in  the  joint  committee  which  had  met  tion  Parliament  against  the  educational  1- 

at  Montreal  the  previous  autumn.    The  desire  which  was  presented  by  the  Lord  Advocatt. 

for  union,  on  equal  temu^  was  expressed  by  The  Committee  to  promote  the  Repeal  of  ih' 

every  one  who  participated  in  the  debate.  Patronage  Act  of  Queen  Anne  was  contiDHt''- 

The  committee  were  reappointed,  with  instruc-  The  funds  of  the  mission  in  India  were  rt- 

tions  to  continue  the  negotiations.  The  report  ported  to  amount  to  £11,081,  or  £4,658  nurv 

of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  showed  con-  than  the  amount  reported  for  the  previor? 

tinned  progress.    The  income  for  the  year  was  year.      The  sum  of  £65,088  had  been  ^n- 

larger  than  it  had  been  in  any  previous  one.  scribed  toward  the  general  fiind  for  the  tc- 

About  $1,600  had  been  drawn,  in  the  whole  dowment  of  one  hundred  churches  within  il^ 

synod,  from  the  Colonial  Committee.  The  sum  next  ten  years.    The  ordinary  receipts  of  \l< 

of  $3,000  had  been  raised  within  the  synod  for  colonial  fund  were  £4,697  3».  6<f.;  receipt* 

foreign  missions,    A  fund  for  the  benefit  of  from  legacies,  £886  6«.  llrf.    The  income  ci 

the   widows  and  orphans  of  ministers  was  the  Committee  on  the  Conversion  of  the  Je?* 

established,  for  which  $8,000  are  to  be  raised,  was  £4,928  11«.  Wd,    Only  a  small  nmnbe: 

The  roll  of  the  synod  showed  a  list  of  forty  of  conversions  had  taken  place, 

ministers,  and  more  than  forty  elders.  XT.  The  Fbee  Church  of  ScxMrLAim.— Tie 

The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Sc<'«- 

the  Lower  Provinces  of  British  America  repre-  land  met  at  Edinburgh,  toward  the  end  of  Maj. 

sents  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Bruns-  The  question  of  union  with  other  Presbjteriafi 

wick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  Churches  excited  a  lively  debate.    A  nnmlH^r 

Its  meeting  for  1872  was  held  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  of  memorials  were  presented  asking  that  tfce 

during  the  last  week  in  June.    The  Committee  negotiations  be  dropped.     A  resolution  v£^ 

on  Union  reported  progress  in  the  negotiations,  finally  passed  which  declared  that  minister? 

The  answers  of  the  several  presbyteries  and  of  the  several  denominations,  which  are  partif" 

sessions,  to  the   propositions  in  relation  to  to  the  negotiations  for  union,  shall  be  eligi^'5 

union  which  had  been  submitted  to  them,  were  to  Free-Church  pulpits,  upon  signing  the  ordi- 

generally  favorable  to  the  scheme.   The  foreign  nation  formula,  provided  the  eligibilitj  ie  rna^ie 

missions  of  the  synod  were  represented  as  in  a  mutual.     A  resolution  was  passed  to  petition 

flourishing  state.    Four  ordained  missionaries  Parliament  in  favor  of  the  school  bill  proposal 

are  stationed  on  the  New  Hebrides  Islands,  and  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  on  condition  that  di> 

two  on  the  island  of  Trinidad.    A  fifth  mis-  limitation  is  put  upon  the  kind  or  amoiut  ci 
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*eligions  iostrnction  that  may  be  given  in  the  are  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Old  Oalabar,  Eaflfra- 

/iiuo  set  apart  for  it.    In  regard  to  the  rela-  ria,  and  India.    The  missionary  force  consists 

:ion3  with  the  Established  Charoh,  a  resola-  of  63  European  and  118  native  laborers.     The 

;ion  was  passed  declaring —  number  of  mission-stations  is  58 ;  of  out-sta- 

That  the  abolition  of  patronage  in  the  Scotch  Es-  tions,  141 ;   of  communicants  at  the  mission- 

ahlishment  would  not  affect  the  grounds  of  separa-  stations  and  out-stations,  6,296 ;  of  inquirers, 

ion  between  it  and  the  Free  Church ;  that  the  Free  094:    of  week-day   schools,    158;    of  pupils, 

'iiuroh  had  hitherto  refrained  from  promoting  any  g  ^q 

public  agitation  directed   a^inst  the  EatabUAhea  *  vttt    -d«»^»<.,«^  -d»«««.<.».^t«* . «r  n^,™^^  ^^-r 

Jhurch,  but  that  the  Assembly  were  satisfied  that  ^  ^^I-  REFORMED  PEESBTTraRlAN  Ohuboh  in 

jaestions  bearing  on  the  future  relations  between  Scotland. — ^The  bynod  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 

Jiiurch  and  state  in  Scotland,  if  once  raised,  must  byterlans  in  Scotland  met  at  Glasgow.     lieso- 

)(3  determined,  not  aooording  to  tlie  wishes  of  the  lutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of  currying  on 

courts  and  peope  of  *^«  ^^*^^^  }t^«f  Chu^^^^  ^j^   f^^^her  negotiations  for  the  union  with  the 

I  maimer  conducive  to  the  rcligiouB  well-being  or  ^  i.v  t.   j  -o      i_  ^     •       ^i,       i        •     ..i 

ho  nation,  and  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  non-e^tabhshed  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the 

3 vangelical  Churches.  way  recommended   by  the  joint  union  com- 

A  ctnnmittee  was  appointed  to  give  atten-  mittee.    The  minimum  stipend  of  ministers 

;ion  to  the  proceedings  which  might  be  taken  ^^^  reached  a  higher  point  than  it  had  ever 

Q  this  matter.    The  contributions  to  the  sus-  attained  before— viz.,  .£125,  and  a  manse,  or 

entation  fund  were  reported  to  have  been  parsonage,  and  £145  without  a  manse.    The 

ei38,194  16«.  4d,     The  total  income  of  the  amount  raised  within  the  Church  during  the 

Church,  for  the  year,  was  £482,628,  or  nearly  year  for  all  purposes  was  £10,389,  or  £944 

iwenty  thousand  pounds  more  than  the  in-  'J^ore  than  the  amount  raised  during  the  pre- 

jome  of  the  previous  year.  ^^*  year.           ,     ^     ^ 

XII.   United    Pbe8bttbma.n    Ohttboh    op  The  Synod  of  the  Old  Cameronians  in  Scot- 

5C0TLAND.— The  following  are  the  numericid  ^and  numbers  about  7,000  communicants.    An 

(tatistics  of  this  Church  :  advance  in  contributions  and  a  small  increase 

Number  of  conffre^atlons 608  ^^  membership  were  reported  at  its  meeting. 

Number  of  elders 4,804  1 1  Is  claimed  for  this  body  that  it  does  more 

?vot^"8LbSl'thMlSS^^:::;:::.::;:::  M  J?  ^'''^T  '"lf«"'''y  Y''^  f  proportion  to 

Number  of  Sunday-schoolteachers 10,674  Its  members,  than  any  brancn  Of  the  rresby- 

Number  of  Sunday-school  scholars 81,481  terian  Churcfa.    At  its  last  meeting  it  took 

The  Synod  ofthe  United  Presbyterian  Church  action  condemnatory  of  the  censure  which 

)f  Scotland  met  at  Edinburgh  on  May  13th ;  was  passed  on  Mr.  George  H.  Stuart  by  the 

he  Committee  on  Union  with  other  Presbyte-  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod  of  the  United 

*ian  Churches  presented  a  report,  recommend-  States  in  1869. 

ng  that  the  ministers  of  the  Churches  which  XIV.  The  Ibish  Presbyterian  Church. — 

iro  parties  with  this  Church  to  the  negotia-  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Irish  Presby- 

ions  for  union  (the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  terian  Church  met  at  Belfast  in  June.    Keso- 

he  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  lutions  were  adopted  expressing  the  adherence 

Sngli^h  Presbyterian  Church)  be  regarded  as  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  principle  of 

)li<^ible  to  United  Presbyterian  pulpits  upon  united  non-sectarian  education,  as  opposed  to 

heir  signing  the  ordination  formula — provided  the  denominational  system,  and  declaiing  the 

ho  privilege  is  made  mutual.    An  overture  determination  to  maintain  that  principle  in  its 

vas  received  from  the  United  Presbyterian  integrity  by  every  means  in  the  power  of  the 

^ynod  in  England  asking  that  a  proposition  be  Assembly.     Satisfactory  reports   were  given 

ionstdered  for  the  immediate  union  of  the  lat-  of  the  condition  of  the  sustentation  fund.    In 

er  body  with  the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  all,  519  congregations  had  contributed  to  the 

vitiiout  waiting  for  the  consummation  of  the  fund.    The  total  amount  subscribed  was  £24,- 

mion  movement  in  Scotland.    The  synod,  in  665.     The  supplementary  stipend  from  the 

eply,  expressed  its  satisfaction  at  the  increas-  surplus  sustentation  fund,  in  addition  to  the 

n*^  desire  for  union.  £69  of  commutation  money,  would  be  £16  to 

The  synod  adopted  a  declaration  against  each  minister,  instead  of  £10,  as  in  the  pre- 

lie   provision  of  religious  education  In  the  vious  year. 

>hools  by  the  state,  and  gave  its  approval  to  XV.  Presbyterian  Churches  ur  England. 

ho  principal  object  and  main  provisions  of  — ^The    Synod  of  the  English    Presbyterian 

ho  educational  bill  proposed  by  the  Lord  Ad-  Church  met  April  15th.     The  plan  for  the 

ocate  for  Scotland.    It  also  resolved  to  peti-  formation  of  a  sustentation  fand,  which  had 

ion  Parliament  for  the  disestablishment  and  been  ordered  to  be  prepared  by  the  preceding 

I i. ^endowment  of  the  Established  Churches  of  synod,  having  been  approved  by  the  prcs- 

Cn.?land  and  Scotland,  and  appointed  a  com-  byteries,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  117  to  53. 

nittee  to  promote  this  measure.    The  total  The  synod^s  union  committee  were  instructed 

ncome  of  this  Church  for  1871  was  £825,176,  to  enter  into  immediate  negotiations  for  union 

•r  £22,084  more  than  the  income  of  the  pre-  between  this  body  and  the  United  Presby- 

ious  year.    The  average  stipend  to  each  min-  terians  and  Reformed  Presbyterians  of  Eng- 

ster  was  reported  to  be  £210  S»»  Qd.    This  land.    The  proposal  of  the  joint  union  com- 

)harch  supports  seven  foreign  missions.  They  mittee  in  Scotland,  to  recognize  the  mutual 
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eligibilitj  of  the  ministers  of  the  negotiating  the  bastinado,  cropping,  branding,  putting  ont 

Churches  to  calls  in  the  English  Presbyterian  the  eyes,  catting  off  the  hand,  etc.,  were  the 

Church,  was  approved.  approved  penalties.    The  prison  was  resened 

On  the  evening  of  April  17th,  the  com-  for  two  cfasses^political  prisoners  whose  of- 
mencement  of  Presbyterianism  in  England,  at  fences  did  not  quite  justify  the  infliction  cff 
Wandsworth,  in  1572,  was  celebrated.  Visit-  the  death-penalty,  and  unfortunate  debtors. 
ing  delegates  representing  the  Presbyterian  For  the  political  prisoners  there  were  some- 
Churches  of  France  and  Switzerland  were  times  oubliettes^  or  bottle-shaped  dungeons, 
present  and  addressed  the  synod.  The  fol-  where,  without  ventilation,  and  with  scanty 
lowing  statistics  were  presented :  Number  of  and  nnfrequent  food,  they  were  suffered  to 
churches,  182  or  188;  communicants,  24,500;  perish  by  starvation  and  suffocation,  forsxt- 
general  receipts,  £70,000 ;  average  amount  of  ten,  it  was  pretended,  by  their  jailers.  It  1$ 
stipend,  £224.  now  (1878)  just  a  hundred  years  since  the  first 

The  United  Presbyterian  Synod  of  England  efforts  were  made  in  England  by  John  How- 
met  at  Birkeuhead  in  October.  Two  days  were  ard  to  improve  the  character  and  mana^ 
occupied  with  the  discussion  of  a  proposal  for  ment  of  prisons  in  Great  Britain.  Abonttbc 
effecting  a  union  with  the  English  Presby-  same  time  the  works  of  Beccaria  appeared  ro 
terian  Church,  without  waiting  for  the  accom-  the  Continent,  and  Howard  was  reSnforced  Ij 
plishment  of  the  contemplated  union  by  the  the  powerful  assistance  of  Sir  William  Blacb 
Churches  in  Scotland.  A  wide  difference  of  stone,  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  Sir  Frederick 
views  regarding  the  propriety  of  such  a  pro-  Eden.  But  the  abuses  were  slow  of  corrw- 
oeeding  was  exhibited.  The  synod  determined  tion ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  noble  and  self- 
upon  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  ten  sacrificing  labors  of  Howard,  and,  in  the  earlj 
ministers  and  five  laymen,  who  were  in-  part  of  the  present  century,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Frj 
structed,  *4n  coxg  unction  with  the  special  andothers,  the  condition  of  the  prisons  in  En?- 
committee  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Synod  land  in  1818  was  very  little  better  than  in  flor- 
in Edinburgh  in  May,  to  invite  conference  with  ard's  time,  forty-five  years  before.  Mr.  (after- 
the  union  committee  of  the  English  Presby-  ward  Sir)  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  then  con* 
terian  Church,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  menced  agitation  for  a  reform  in  the  manage- 
on  what  terms  union  with  that  Church  may  ment  of  prisons,  which,  after  twenty-four  years 
be  effected,  and  to  report  to  the  Supreme  Syn-  of  incessant  labor,  accomplished  greatly  beneS- 
od  at  its  meeting  in  May,  1878."  cent  results.     For  many  years,  nowever,  tb« 

PRISON    DISCIPLINE— PBISON   CON-  British  Government  resorted  to  transportatioc 

GRESSES.    The  question  of  the  best  methods  as  an  alternative  for  imprisonment — a  measure 

of  governing  and  controlling  prisoners  is  one  which,  however  beneficial  it  may  have  been 

of  great  importance,  and  has  received  the  to  the  finances  of  the  mother-country,  sid 

thoughtful  consideration  of  many  of  the  most  perhaps  advantageous  in  reforming  some  C'f 

eminent  statesmen  and  philanthropists  of  the  the  criminals  transported,  was  so  grossljcc- 

past  hundred  years.     It  involves,  in  its  larger  just  to  the  colonies,  and  so  pr^udicial  tr> 

sense — that  of  the  administration  of  all  punish-  their  interests,  that  it  was  finally  abandoned 

ment  of  crime,  short  of  the  death-penalty —  There  are  now  penal  establishments  on  the 

three  principles,  all  of  them  of  great  impor-  Andaman  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  vhere 

tance,  viz. :   1.  The  removal  of  the  offender  are  gathered  all  the  criminals  under  life-sei- 

from  a  position  or  condition  where  he  can  com-  tence  from  British  India.     The  prison-dbd- 

mit  crime,  and  the  consequent  relief  and  pro-  pline  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  now  ccd* 

tection  of  society.    2.  The  reformation  of  the  ducted  on  a  mixed  or  eclectic  system.    The 

offender,  and  his  subsequent  possible  restora-  prisoner  at  first  undergoes  solitary  confin^- 

tion  to  society  as  an  honest  and  worthy  citizen,  ment,  with  hard  labor,  at  one  of  the  eolitar^ 

8.  The  necessity  of  deterring  others  from  the  prisons,  seeing  only  the  warder  or  superin- 

commission  of  the  same  or  similar  crimes,  by  tendent,  the  chaplain,  etc.    This  is  oontioned 

its  certainty,  promptness,  and  suitable  severi-  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 

ty.    Imprisonment  is  the  means  now  univer-  length  of  his  sentence,  but  may  be  materisllr 

sally  adopted  throughout  Christendom  for  the  shortened  by  his  own  good  conduct.    Be  is 

accomplishment  of  these  results.    In  former  next  taken  to  some  one  of  the  congrefat«^ 

times,  the  prison  was,  for  the  most  part,  only  prisons,  where  he  is  allowed  to  work  at  fsra- 

a  place  of  detention;  and  though  often  griev-  labor,  quarrying,  or  at  some  trade,  if  he  has 

ous  sufferings,  and  sometimes  death,  were  in-  one,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  large  roor. 

flicted  by  imprisonment,  this  was  not  inten-  but  at  first  remanaed  to  a  separate  ceD  t^ 

tional.    The  gallows,  the  headsman^s  block,  night.    By  good  conduct  he  can  receive  merit- 

the  guillotine,  the  stake,  or  some  other  still  marks,  which  will  entitle  him  to  further  prin- 

more  hideous  form  of  infiicting  the  death-pen-  leges,  of  instruction,  the  acquisition  of  a  trade, 

alty,  were  the  appointed  retribution  for  all  gratuities  for  overwork  or  good  conduct,  etc., 

the  greater,  and  some  of  the  lesser,  crimes ;  etc.    He  is  eventually  allowed  to  sleep  JQ  ^ 

while,  for  those  more  venial,  the  pillory,  the  dormitory  with  other  well-behaved  conTicts; 

stocks,  the  whipping-post,  or,  in  more  cruel  and  finally,  some  time  before  the  eipirstjon 

ages,  the  various  forms  of  torture,  scourging,  of  his  sentence,  is  permitted  to  go  out  on  whst 
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is  called  a  ^'ticket  of  leave,"  being  still  under  much  good,  though  less  than  it  wonld  have 

^he  sarveillance  of  tlie  authorities,  who  do  not,  done  bat  for  its  strongly  partisan  advocacy 

lio  wever,  molest  him  if  he  endeavors  to  obtain  of  the  "  separate  "  system.  The  Boston  Prison 

in  honest  livelihood,  and  behaves  with  pro-  Discipline  Society,  founded  in  1826,  is  liable 

priety.    Many  of  this  class  emigrate,  and  be-  to  the  same  censure  for  its  activity  in  sup- 

3ome  in  a  new  country  honorable  and  repu-  port  of  the  Auburn  or  "  congregate  "  system, 

table  merf.  The  New  York  Prison  Association,  founded 

,  In  the  United  States,  the  first  efforts  tow-  in  1844,  has  been  more  efficient  than  either, 

ird  the  improvement  of  pur -State  or  convict  and  has  accomplished  very  much  in  improv- 

prisons  were  made  in  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  ing  the  character  of  the  prisons,  both  of  New 

by  the  Society  of  Friends.    There  resulted  York  and  other  States.    Having  a  semi-official 

from  these  efforts  the  erection  of  a  prison,  character  and  authority,  it  has  inspected  the 

lominally  of  separate  confinement,  with  steady  county,  municipal,  and  State  prisons  of  New 

labor,  but  so  imperfectly  was  the  system  car-  York  every  year,  and  has  done  what  it  could 

-ied  out  that  the  prisoners  found  ways  and  for  their  improvement.    In  1866  it  sent  out  a 

neans  of  communicating  with  each  other  con-  delegation  composed  of  its  then  corresponding 

jtantly.    The  first  impulse  to  remedy  this  was  secretary,  Rev.  E.  0.  Wines,  D.  D.,  and  Profl 

3y  solitary  confinement  without  lahor,  and  Theodore  W.  D wight,  LL.  D.,  to  visit  all  the 

;his  was  tried  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  1821-'22,  prisons  and  reformatories  of  the  United  States 

ind  subsequently  in  Maine,  New  Jersey,  and  and  Canada,  and  report  upon  them.     They 

V^irginia.    A  short  experience  demonstrated  actually  visited  the  prisons  and  reformatories 

ihat  either  the  health,  the  reason,  or  the  moral  of  eighteen  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Oan- 

lature  of  the  convict  was  speedily  ruined  by  ada,  and  their  report  was  exhaustive,  and  of 

;hi3  system,  and  it  gave  jnace  everywhere,  very  great  interest  and  value.    This  tour  of 

except  in  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Aitburny  Hlent^  exploration  led  to  the  calling  of  a  prison  oon- 

)r,  as  perhaps  it  is  more  appropriately  called,  gress,  at  Cincinnati,  in  1870,  at  the  instance 

;he  congregate  system.    The  peculiarity  of  this  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wines,  and  eventually  to  the  or- 

iystem  is,  that  the  convicts  work  in  associa-  ganization  of  a  National  Prison  Association,  of 

Aon,  congregated  in  squads  in  their  several  which  he  became  corresponding  secretary.  In 

ivork-rooms,  but  sleep  and,  in  most  cases,  eat  1871  Dr.  Wines  commenced  a  movement  for 

n  their  separate  cells.    They  are  reqaired  to  the  assembling  of  an  international  peniten- 

)  reserve  silence  and  to  refrain  from  any  com-  tiary  congress,  to  be  held,  in  London,  in  Sep- 

nunication  with  each  other  at  their  work,  but  tember,   1872,  and   commissioners  were  ap- 

n  reality  there  is  pretty  free  communication,  pointed  to  it  by  the  President,  and  by  the 

[n  a  few  instances,  the  State  furnishes  em-  Governors  of  many  of  the  States,  as  well  as  by 

)Ioyment,  and  reaps  the  advantage  of  it :  in  national  and  other  prison  associations.    This 

nost  cases,  the  labor  of  the  convicts  is  farmed  congress  met  at  the  time  appointed,  and  its 

'tut  to  contractors,  to  the  disadvantage'both  doin^  and  results  were  thus  summarized  by 

jf  the  State  and  the  prisoners.    In  two  States  Dr.  Wines  in  his  preliminary  report  to  Presi- 

^ Kentucky  and  Illinois)  the  prison  and  prison-  dent  Grant : 

jrs  are  leased  on  five-year  terms  to  the  war-  mu-                *  •            *  j  v  ^i.  tt  .i.  j  o..  ^ 

i^„    ^u^  ^«w- «  «4.j i«4.«4  -«^  4^  *!>«  a+«4.^  This  movement,  maugurated  by  the  United  States, 

lea,  who  pays  a  stipulated  sam  to  the  State,  i^  p^ved  a  complete  sncoess,  and  is  destined  to 

md  makes  what  he  can  from  the  prisoners,  prodace  results  as  wide  as  they  will  be  beneficent, 

[n  Pennsylvania,  a  new  penitentiary  was  built  More  than  twenty  nationalities  were  officially  repre- 

n  Pittsburg,  in  1826,  and  another  in  Phila-  ^t^}^^  ^^  *^?  congress  by  the  delegates  named  by 

lelphia,  in  1829,  for  the  more  effectual  trial  J{;^'L'!*P^^A*r  f>^«™°>«S*"-»  andfiillv  one-half  of 

vx^uo,  ***  Au*«y,  4v*   uixw  AuyjL^  ^uwvuat  vix€u.  the  States  of  the  American  Union  were  there  through 

)t  the  separate  or  solitary  system,  with  labor,  commissioners  appointed  by  their  several  executives 

lud  these  prisons  are  still  conducted  on  this  under  legislative  authority.     Besides  the   official 

jystem,  though  it  has  been  abandoned  everv-  delegates,  a  large  number  of  commissioners,  from 

wrhere  else  in  the  United  States.    The  State-  "»"?  different  countries,  were  present,  under  an- 

r^^'.o^w^n  «««,  «n  ^fi  4--u^^  A»«  ^«^„»k  A.««,  T.«:««  pointments  from  national  committees,  from  boards 

prisons  are  all  of  them  far  enough  from  being  Sf  directors  of  prisons  and  reformatories,  from  prison 

noael  mstitutions,  out  they  are  much  better  societies,  from  special  commissions  on  penitentiary 

nanaged  than  the  county  prisons  or  jails;  and  reform,  from  societies  of  jurists,  from  the  law  de- 

ihese,  in  their  turn,  are  greatly  superior  to  Pjrtments  of  universities,  and  from  the  Institute  of 

the  municipal  prisons,  tombss  Btation-honses,  !^T,'h:,^\?l:llP"i°l'^'^?li?J?S'^^^^^ 


most   without  exception,    disgraceful  to  hu-  administrations  of  their  respective  countries,  in  re- 

tnanity  V^y  ^  ^  series  of  interrogatories  prepared  and  pre- 

8everalin8titutionsora«K>ciation8hayebeen  :t;^/2™"u^^of^fo™iJa'rtrei?e"^7 

engaged,  for  many  years  past,  m  endeavonng  question  than  has  ever  heretofore  been  collected, 

to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  prisoners,  and  Information  of  the  highest  value  and  most  authentic 

improve  the  management  of  the  prisons.     The  form,  questions  of  the  greatest  interest  and  Impor- 

oldeat  of  these  is  the  Philadelphia  Society  ^T^f  ^"!il?'!JS'* '''''Vw'''^!f '^i!;?'' *^^  ™5^ 

c         11     •  X*        i.v      -Kw      •         i*  V>  1.V      Tk  •  ment  of  pnsons,  came  before  the  confess,  and  were 

for  alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public   Pris-  dUcusseS  with  i  broad  comprehension  of  their  bear- 

ons,  founded  in  1787,  which  has  accomplished  ings,  and  with  signal  ability,  as  well  as  in  the  best 

VOL.  XII,- 
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possible  temper.     These  diBcussions  at  the  same  useful  trade  or  business.    The  lectaies  delivered  t« 

time  supplemented  by  lai^  additions  the  informa-  them  must  have  a  practical  bearing.    The  priido&n 

tion  Airnished  by  official  reports  mentioned  in  the  must  be  allowed  some  liberty  in  their  choice  of  cs- 

preceding  paragraph.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  ployment :  nothingwill  tend  more  than  this  to  d^ 

a  body,  coming  together  literally  fVom  the  ends  of  velop  manhood.     When  the  work  of  reformatioDii 

the  earth — ^for  the  remotest  states  of  South  America  completed,  we  will  have  a  well-organized  baod  of 

and  the  most  distant  of  the  British  colonies  were  Christian  men  and  women  to  care  lor  the  pmoiKr. 

represented  in  the  con|fresB~could  deliberate  upon  shield  him  from  the  too  violent  assaults  or  t«mpu- 

social  problems  so  protound  and  recondite  as  those  tion,  find  work  for  him.  and,  in  eveTrpoMible  «>;•. 

which  fall  within  tne  purview  of  penitentiary  sci-  surround  him  with  fooa  influences,    who  can  d<'>c'. 

ence,  without  developing  wide  differences  of  opinion,  the  result  under  such  a  system  of  training  and  cart- 

and  with  a  result  most  remarkable,  and  as  gratifying  taking  ? 
as  it  was  extraordinary.    It  was  aole  in  the  end  to 

agree,  and  <Ud  agree,  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  vote,  PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL    CHTRCH. 

upon  a  declaration  of  prindples  at  once  comprehen-  j^^  general  statistics  of  this  Church,  in  IbTi 

sive  and  ftindamental,  relating  to  prison  reform  and  ^      f,  ?r  *'*"**'**»»"^*'  "*  •■"**  xy««.v«,  *« 

prison  discipline.    One  of  the  most  important  re-  "Were  as  lollows: 

suits  of  the  Congress  of  London  was  the  creation  of    Dioceses d 

a  permanent  international  committee  on  peniten-    Hlstlonary  Jnrisdicttons * 

tiary  reform,  composed  of  ten  members  from  as  many    S^hopp — K 

different  nations,  including  the  United  States.    This    ^J!^^!^i$^^?\' it 

committee  will   hold  annual  sessions  in  different    Srigbes  SSut         '^^ iJ 

countries,  and  another  general  congress  wDl  proba-  Ordinal  ions-Deacons  in "  thirty-three "  dlocnei 

bly  be  called  in  the  couree  of  three  or  four  ^ean,  andonemlssionaiyjiirisdlcticai..      IS 

thus  giving  a  character  of  periodicity  to  these  inter-  Priests  in  thirty  dioceses  and  two 

national  reunions,  and  making  of  them  a  regular  in-  misBionary  jarisdictions — .....       * 

stitution.    Dr.  Wines  is  the  chairman  of  this  com-  Total  in  thirty-sixd  oce«»andtwo 

JS^^;;;7^il'^  \"«JS  ^"^^  '''  *"*  ''''^''  ""  ^™"'*''  candidates  for  oA'^IS^'Jl.^pi^'S'^.^nii     " 

in  September,  1878.  x.wo  misslonavy  JuriadictloDi t: 

--,_-          .■,,         ■.*>.         ^  Churches  consecrated  in  twenty  dioceses  and  oae 

It  snonld  be  said  that  the  Pnson  Coogress  missionary  JarTsdictioD t 

at  Cincinnati,  in  October,  1870,  was,  to  a  con-  ^P**™*~^*ri*,l;j!?*'KiSi5i^?**""'**^*  sm 

,j       ,,        i     i  .   X         ..•        1  •     -x    ^t-         X  missionary  Jurisdictions »•»* 

sideraole  extent,  international  in  its  character ;  Adults  in  thirtT-two  dioceses  and  Htc 

papers  being  commnnicated  to  it  from  the  misBiopanr  farisdlcijons i^ 

manager  of  the  Port  Blair  Penal  Settlement,  T^^K^^t^jl^'^ixS^U'^n^ 

on  Andaman^s  Island,  already  referred  to,  gi v-  missionary  jnrisdlctions ff.^ 

ing  an  account  of  that  immense  establishment,  ^°"*™*"*''**  ,*iL,I^L'lJ?«StH?^«r*  "^  *^*  sui: 

p.,     ,.  ,      o  rvrvrt        •  /•■»#•  missionary  Junsdlctlotis aJ* 

With   its   nearly   8,000   pnsoners;  from  Hiss  Communicants— Number  reported   in  fony-ono 

Mary  Carpenter,  of  Bristol,  England,  author  ?**ri ?f  ti       ^^^^  missionaiy  ^^ 

of  "Onr  Convicts;"  from  M.  Bonneville  de  Marriages  in  tWrtJ-sixdi<S2e8indflve'iidMiii. 

Marsangy,  a  Councillor  of  the  State  Imperial  ary  lurisdictions ivs 

Court  of  Paris,  living  an  account  of  his  Inge-  ^'^^^  *°  ^^^^^JJifdteSoM"^.*^*  "*"*'^  tfjfl 

nious    ^^  Criminal   Register,"   and  from   oUier  Sandsy  school  teachers  in  thirty-seveii  dloceeea 

distinguished   publicists    and   philanthropists  ?ions*^"  missionary  jnrirtic-  ^^ 

abroad.    Gaylord  B.  Hubbell,  a  former  warden  Scholars  in  ibrty-one  diooesefl  and 

of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  and  one  of  the  very  best  ^      ^    ,      .  eight  missionary  jurisdictioDi..  san 

•rvma/^Tl  />ffi/»/^    \t%    4t»A   TTnU/^;!    a^-ttf^o    i-n    o««  Oontrlbntlons  lu  fofiy-oue  dloccsef  and  Dlnc  ml»- 

pnson-omcers  in  the  United  States,  m   an  sionary  jurisdictions le^is.** 

address  delivered  at  this  congress,  thus  por-  .          .  ,         ^,        ^  .,     t»       -.    ^  n-  v  - 

trayed  his  idea  of  a  model  prison :  ^  «P«^«^al  ?i®®^i^^*^L*!!f  ?Z^  ""^  ^ft 

JL           ,                          ^  was  held  on  the  81  st  of  October  and  the  h* 

We  will  picture  to  ourselves  a  neat,  jlain  edifice,  of  November,  for  the  purpose  ofeleftin^* 

built  on  a  dry  soil,  somewhat  elevated,  having  the  ^;„„;^„„«„  u:Ii»^^  ^^  n«Vv^  t>«i,«-^-    a#w^»i 

means  of  perfect  drainage,  an  abundant  supply  of  ^5^}^^^^^  ^»«^^P  ^^  f  »P«  Palmas,  Africa,  «■; 

Dure  water,  and  supplied  with  all  needftil  aopfiances  "11  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  u. 

for  thorough  reformatory  work.    We  will  have  our  Bishop  Paine,  and  a  bishop  of  the  new  Pi«- 

arrangements  for  classification,  labor,  discipline,  re-  cese  of  "Niobrara,  who  should  have  soperr:- 

;:S^;4-CmriJBTiib;;:^"ia\^';XuVe^^  ««•»  of  the  missionary  labors  «n,ong  the  b& 

entertaining  books,    (^ur  board  of  managers  is  se-  *°f;     ^^^  ^^^-  •'•  y-  Ajier,  missionary  at  i^ 

lected  from  the  best  men  of  the  State,  whose  hearts  valla,  Africa,  was  elected  to  the  former  sUn* 

are  in  the  work.  Our  warden  is  a  man  of  experience,  and  the  Rev.  J.  William  H.  Hare  was  elected 

integrity,  humanity,  judgment,  and  firmness.    Our  bishop  over  the  work  among  the  Indians. 

clerk  IS  sober,  honest,  and  capable.    Our  medical  a«  «»>,>ij«,«*;«t»  ^««  .a^^;^^!  ^4-  *\*ia  yni^inf 

officer  is  kind;  gentle,  and  skiltul.    Our  chaplain  is  ,j^  ^plication  was  received  at  thw  meet^ 

a  man  of  deep-toned  piety,  and  apt  to  teach,  with  his  <>'  ^"^  Board  of  Bishops  from  a  number  of  nar- 

whole  being  absorbed  in  his  work.    The  corps  of  isters  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church  i: 

assistants  is  composed  of  men  caremlly  selected  and  the  West,  asking  that  a  German-speaking  bi^- 

intelligently  and  faithfully  devoted  to  their  work,  ^p  |,e  elected,  who  should  have  diocesan  care  cf 

And  last,  not  least,  our  school-master  is  one  of  those  /V                 •   •  x             j                    a-        A^^^^mr 

brge-heilrtied,  patient,  unselfish,  sympathetic  men  German  ministers  and  congregatiOM  deansf 

hard  to  find,  but  we  have  found  him.    Our  whole  to    become    connected   with    the    Protc»*tf 

band  of  officers  work  so  harmoniouslv  together  for  Episcopal  Church.     The  petition  was  refenw 

the  reformation  of  the  prisoners  that  the  most  igno-  to  a  committee  of  five  members  of  the  Ba^ 

^:^i^''^t^nkV^lirc;S:^<:^':i::^;  -f  Bishops,  who  yre«,  in»trnoted  to  m.kj; 

is  assured,  faUure  impossible.    The  prisoners  must  ^©ply  to  it,  expressing  the  profoand  mtere^  *ti. 

share  in  their  earnings.    They  must  be  taught  some  by  the  Board  of  Bishops  in  the  SQggestioia 
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ad  that  the  German  brethren  might  for  the  The  following  table  gives  the  namber  of 

resent  avail  themeelves  of  the  Episcopal  aer-  olergymen,  parishea,  baptisms,  communicaot& 

ices  of  the  newly-elected  Bishop  Auer,  who  teachers  and  scholars  of  Snnday-aohools,  and 

.  of  German  birth  and  education,  and  was  the  amonnt  of  missionary  and  charitable  con- 

ipected  soon  to  arrive  in  the  United  States,  tributions  for  each  diocese: 
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The  itnniversarj  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
issiona  were  held  in  the  last  week  in  Octo- 
!r.  The  Domestic  Committee  reported  that 
leir  receipts  t«  the  80th  of  September  had 
;ea  $lt;8,362.S7,  and  their  disbarsementB 
[fi8,821.S7.  The  permanent  fund  amounted 
I  JIO.OOO.  The  liabihties  of  the  committee 
ere  $^,394.77.  The  «nm  of  $21,249  had 
tea  gathered  by  means  of  "  mite-chests." 
he  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Oommittee  for  the 
■ar  ending  October  1st  were  (110,732.81, 
id  their  expenditures  tll5,270.fi2.  The  leg- 
;ie9  amoanted  to  $17,594.  The  amonnt  re- 
'tved  from  "  missionarv- boxes  "  was  $6,084.- 
t^,  and  the  amount  received  from  the  children 
'  the  Charch  and  Sunday-school  collectiona 
as  $12,636. S8.  One  thoasand  and  sixty-three 
triahes  had  oontribnted  to  the  Foreign  Oom- 


mittee. Encouraging  aoconnls  of  the  mission- 
ary work  in  their  several  dioceses  were  given 
in  the  reports  of  the  missionary  bishops  of 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Montana,  Dakota,  and 
Oregon. 

The  foreign  missions  of  the  Board  are  ia 
Africa,  China,  Hayti,  Greece,  and  Japan.  The 
entire  number  of  misBionarics  is  sixty-two,  of 
whom,  thirty-five    are  employed    in    Africa, 


and  one  in  Japan, 
appointment  as  mis: 
expected  to  awl  early 


Bayti,  one  in  Greece, 
clergymen  were  under 
'esto  Japan,  and  were 
December.     "--■--- 


Williams  had  translated  the  four  Gospels  and 
the  Prayer-book  into  the  Japanese  language. 

The  receipts  of  the  American  Chnrch  Mis- 
sionary Society,  for  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 1, 1873,  were  $S8,9S8.65.   Its  expenditures 
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were  |48,464.35.  Fifty  missionaries  had  been 
in  commission  daring  the  year.  The  number 
of  missionaries  in  the  field  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing np  the  report  was  forty-four.  Early  in 
the  year  the  Executive  Committee  received  a 
communication  A*om  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Board  of  Missions,  bearing  the  date  of  October 
20,  1871, 'which  proposed  that  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  terminate  its  existence  and  unite 
again  with  the  Board  of  Missions  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  missionary  work ;  or,  in  case  such  a  step 
should  be  impossible,  that  the  society  assume 
the  relation  of  an  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, according  to  oue  of  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  of  the  latter  organization. 
*^  After  mature  consultjition  and  deliberation," 
the  committee,  in  their  report  to  the  society, 
"  came  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  prop- 
osition could  be  accepted,  and  therefore  were 
compelled  to  decline  the  invitation  of  the 
Board."  This  society  cooperates  with  the 
Mexican  Missionary  Association  in  Mexico. 
It  supports  one  missionary  in  Costa  Eica.  Its 
other  missionaries  labor  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

The  receipts  of  the  Evangelical  Educational 
Society,  for  the  year  ending  November  1, 1872, 
were  $40,008.27,  being  more  than  for  any  pre- 
vious year.  During  the  year  $6,600  were  add- 
ed to  the  endowment  fund,  making  the  entire 
amount  $11,600.    The  expenditures  of  the  so- 


ciety were  $28,116.82.  One  hundred  and  four 
students  were  aided  and  supported.  The  so- 
ciety has  ordained,  during  the  six  years  of  its 
existence,  122  men. 

The  receipts  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Evangelicul 
Knowledge,  for  the  year  ending  Septemlt: 
80,  1872,  were  $48,088.02;  the  expenditure^ 
were  $42,698.06.  The  society  has  an  invested 
legacy  fund  which  amounts  to  $49,8^.90. 
Grants  were  made  during  the  year  to  the 
amount  of  $20,000. 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  Increase 
of  the  Ministry,  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 1, 1872,  were  $28,928.83.  Its  expenditures 
were  $40, 1 99.06.  Contributions  were  receiveU 
from  twenty-eight  States  and  Territories,  and 
thirty-five  dioceses.  One  hundred  and  ser- 
,  enty-six  scholars  were  aided,  makins  the  en- 
tire number  who  have  been  helped  to  the 
ministry,  through  the  society  since  its  insti- 
tution, 660. 

PEUSSIA,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  formisg 
part  of  the  German  Empire.  King,  William  L 
German  Emperor,  and  King  of  Pmssia  (fie 
Gebmany).  On  December  3, 1871,  a  new  c^rii- 
sus  was  taken  in  Prussia  as  well  as  in  all  tbt 
other  States  belonging  to  Germany.  The  arcft 
and  population  of  the  provinces  and  districts 
into  which  Prussia  is  divided  were,  acdordin^ 
to  the  new  census,  as  follows : 


FROVIKCES. 


Dbt.  I.  Pbuuia. 

1.  GomhiimeD 

2.  KOnigsbezs: 

8.  Dantiic 

4.  Marlenwerder........ 


Total 

IT.  BBAKD^kBUBQ. 


5.  Frankfort , 

6.  Potsdam 

7.  Berlin  (City  of). 


Total. 


m.  POMERAKIA. 

8.  StralBand 

9.  Stettin 

10.  COslln 


Total. 


rv.  POSEN. 


11.  Brombevg. 

12.  Poeen.... 


Total 


y.  SILS8IA. 


18.  Oppeln . , 

14.  Breelan., 

15.  Llegnltz. 


Total. 


VI.  Saxokt. 

16.  Hafl^ebnrg 

17.  Mersebaxs 

18.  Erftort 


Total. 


8q 


6,809 
8,816 
8,178 
6,769 


36,0TS 


7,419 

7,963 

82 


15,408 


1,791 
5,010 
5,481 


18,233 


4,420 
6,758 


11,178 


6,101 
5,806 
5,251 


15,568 


4,488 
8,941 
1,879 


9,758 


FspofaiUM 
In  1671. 


743,486 

1,079,'nM 

685.289 

789,012 


8,187,460 


1,084,914 

1,002,806 

826,841 


2,868,461 


206,276 
670,868 
562,869 


1,481,608 


566,700 
1,016,964 


1,688,664 


1,809,661 

1,414,205 

988,878 


8,707,144 


854,692 
879,466 
869,497 


2,108,655 


FROViyCES. 


Dirt.  19.    yil.  SOHLXBWIO-HoUTEnir. . . 

Yni.  Hasotxb. 

80.  Stade 

21.  Lflnebarg 

22,  HildeBheliD 

28.  Hanorer 

24.  Osnabrack 

25.  Anrlcb 

Total 

IX.  Westphalia. 

26.  Mfbifter 

27.  MInden 

28.  Amsberg 

Total 

X.  Hessen-Nabsau. 

29.  Gaeisel 

80.  Wiesbaden 

Total 

XT.  Rhikb  Oouhtbt. 

81.  Coblentz 

82.  ColofHie 

88.  DQsseldorf. 

84.  Aix-la-Cbapelle 

86.  Treves 

Total 

HobenzoITem 

Jabde  Territory  (Oldenbuy?) 

Einp:domof  Pmssia 

Lanenbaig 

Grand  total 


6,880 


lb  IRI. 


99S.T50 


I 


2,569 
4,487 
1,990 
2,841 
2,417 
1,158 


1S9.4S8 


14,852     l,tt57jnr: 


2,798  4a5.F» 
2,088  4TZ.VS 
2,972 1      86&,:» 


7,7»8|   1,t;5.2» 


8,216 
2,105 


6,080 


2,S91 
1,584 
2,110 
1,608 
2,Tn 


10,409 


€384<07 


1,400,1U 


655.813 
6^8.5(0 

490.Ty 


8,5:S.9&4 


441  < 

51 


6RjBnD 
5«41 


135,585  24,6^415 
4!3         «.«51 


1^,967  24.fiSlQffi 
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According  to  the  budget  for  the  year  1872, 
the  re  venae  was  as  follows : 

Tluden. 

1.  MiDistryofPlifttice 108,874,984 

of  Commerce  and  Indiutry 67,684,000 

of  State 66,218 

of  Justice 18,988,400 

of  Interior. 980,866 

of  Agricaltare 1,008,510 

of  Worship,  Instraction,  and  Med- 
icalAflkfrs 111,769 

From  the  Hohenzollem  districts. 164,800 

Grand  toUl  of  revenue 187,068,940 

The  expenditares  summed  np  as  follows : 


3. 

n 

8. 

u 

4. 

«4 

5. 

ik 

6. 

»4 

7. 

li 

BXPElTDXTaBKB. 


OnUaar7. 


Charges  on  tax-levy  and  other 

bmnches  of  rercnae 

Dotations,  Interest  on  pnblic 
debt,  and  expenses  of  both 

Hoases  of  Deputies 

Ministry  of  State 

of  Foreign  AttsAn 

''      of  Finance 

**      of  Commerce. 

ofJostice 

*'       of  the  Interior 

'*       of  Asricnltnre 

"       of  worship,   Instmc- 
tion,  andMedlcal  Af- 

feiirs 

idmlnlstration  of  Hohenzollem 


Thalan. 
64,557,719 


83,498,010 

875,465 

188,400 

84,691,588 

10,060,044 

17,897,155 

6,708,818 

8,414,938 


7,820,460 

288,988 


Total 174,888,651 

Total  expenditore , 

Total  revenue 


Xztnonllany. 


Thalan. 


40,000 


9,161,480 

6,909,000 

688,000 

478,988 

448,401 


8,089,401 
80,389 


18,786,889 

187,058,940 
1874058,940 


The  interest-hearing  pnhlic  deht  amounted 
^o  428,639,420  thalers ;  the  non-interest-hearing 
ieht  to  20,930,408  thalers ;  the  debt  in  rentes 
:o  a  capital  of  7,627,000  thalers:  making  a 
;otal  of  427,096,823  thalers. 

The  most  important  snhject  which  engaged 
:he  attention  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  on  the  open- 
ng  of  the  year  1872,  was  a  law  on  the  inspec- 
ion  of  public  schools.  Heretofore,  the  cler- 
rymen  of  the  Evangelical  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  had  been,  according  to 
Prussian  law,  the  superiors  of  the  primary 
chools,  most  of  which  had  a  denominational 
character,  and  the  inspectors  were,  therefore, 
;ho9en  by  the  Government  exclusively  from 
moDg  the  clergy  of  the  two  state  Churches, 
a  consequence  of  the  differences  which  in 
871  had  arisen  between- the  Government  and 
he  Boman  Catholic  Church,  the  Government 
\reL3  anxious  to  change  the  law  so  as  to  be  at 
iberty  to  appoint,  if  necessary,  laymen  as  in- 
pectors.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Diet, 
a  October,  1871,  the  Minbter  of  Instruction, 
i^on  Mtihler,  Introduced  a  bill  which  declared 
hat  the  state  possessed  the  right  of  super- 
atendence  over  all  public  and  private  schools 
nd  educational  institutions,  and  that  it  alone 
lad  the  right  of  appointing  the  inspectors,  and 
•f  repealing  at  any  time  the  appointments 
rhich  had  been  made.  The  project  of  the 
rovemment  called  forth  the  unanimous  pro- 
est  of  the  Catholic  bishops ;  and,  among  th^ 
rtbodox  portion  of  the  Evangelical  state 
Church  likewise,  an  animated  opposition  to 
!ie  proposed  bill  showed  itself.  The  Minister, 
Toa  Mdhler,  who  personally  sympathized  more 


with  the  churches  than  with  the  liberal  reforms 
which  he  had  to  advocate,  and  who  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Prussian  ministry  was  the  most 
unpopular,  resigned  on  January  12th,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Falk,  who  was  known  to  be 
an  earnest  advocate  of  liberal  reforms.  After 
violent  debates,  the  Government  bill  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Deputies  by  207 
against  171  votes.  The  Upper  House  seemed 
to  be  determined  to  reelect  the  bill,  but  when 
the  Government  strongly  indicated  its  purpose 
to  cai^  it  through,  and  threatened  the  Upper 
House  with  the  creation  of  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  member^  to  overcome  all  opposition, 
the  bill  was  passed  on  March  8,  1872,  by  the 
unexpectedly  large  megority  of  125  against  76. 

Besides  this  bill  on  the  inspection  of  public 
schools,  it  was  the  proposed  Kreisordnung^  or 
the  new  law  on  the  administration  of  the  cir- 
cles into  which  the  Prussian  provinces  are 
divided,  which  was  the  subject  of  violent  party 
strife.  On  this  question  also,  the  GK>vernment 
sided  with  the  Liberal  party,  while  the  Oppo- 
sition consisted  of  the  Ultra-conservatives  and 
the  Catholics.  On  March  21st,  the  Govern- 
ment bill,  which  greatly  reduces  the  former 
privileges  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  circles,  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  236  against  61.  The  U^per  House 
appeared  to  be  idmost  unanimous  in  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill,  and,  when  the  spring  session 
of  the  Diet  was  closed,  there  was  no  prospect 
of  the  Government  being  able  to  secure  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Upper  House. 

The  autummd  session  of  the  Prussian  Cham- 
bers was  opened  on  October  22d.  In  the  Up- 
per House  167  members  were  present.  On 
proceeding  with  the  election  of  a  President, 
Count  Otto  von  Stolberg,  a  Liberal  Conserva- 
tive, received  84  votes,  and  Prince  Putbus,  a 
stanch  Conservative,  81  votes.  The  House 
then  began  to  'debate  the  Kreisordnung  Bill. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Count  Eulenburg, 
stated  that  the  idea  of  reforming  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  circles  by  means  of  provincial 
legislation  was  antiquated  and  impracticable. 
Feudal  estates  were  nowadays  impossible, 
and  the  Government  could  not  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  cry  which  had  made  itself  heard  among 
the  people  for  self-government.  The  intro- 
duction of  self-government  was  to  transmit  to 
the  citizens  the  general  obligation  to  render 
services  to  the  country,  as  was  already  the 
case  in  regard  to  military  matters,  and  which 
had  made  Prussia  great.  This  general  obli- 
gation to  national  service  was  the  watchword 
of  the  Government,  which  he  begged  the  House 
also  to  accept.  The  Upper  House  concluded, 
however,  to  persist  in  an  uncompromising  re- 
sistance to  the  projects  of  the  Government. 
On  October  81st,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Count  Eulenburg,  stated  that  the  King  was 
ftiUy  convinced  of  the  imperative  necessity  for 
passing  the  bill,  and  that  the  Government 
would  immediately  close  the  session  in  case 
the  Upper  House  should  throw  out  the  measure. 
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A  new  session  woald  then  at  once  be  convoked,  ing  that  all  the  amendments  shonld  be  whl]- 

and  the  Ereisordnong  Reform  Bill  would  be  drawn,  and  that  the  compromise  offered  h 

the  first  measure  brought  forward  in  it  by  the  the  Government  should   be  accepted.    Tbe 

Government,  which  would  employ  all  const!-  Chamber  almost  unanimously  resolved  not  to 

tutional  means  to  carry  it.    Notwithstanding  refer  the  bill  back  to  the  committee,  but  to 

Count  Eulenburg^s  announcement,  the  bill  was  proceed  to  the  second  reading  at  a  full  attics; 

rejected  by  145  votes  against  18.    On  Novem-  of  the  House.    In  accordance  with  the  vifi 

ber  1st,  General  von  Roon,  Minister  of^War,  of  the  Government,  the  Chamber,  by  a  larpt 

read  before  the  Chambers  a  message  from  the  mcgority,  rejected  the  amendments  propose 

King  of  Prussia,  proroguing  the  session  of  the  by  the  Progress  party  and  the  ConserratirR. 

Landtag.    On  the  same  day,  the  Official  Gor  and  on  November  26th  passed  the  entire  bfl . 

eette  promulgated  a  royal  decree,  convoking  as  framed  by  the  Government,  by  288  agai])^: 

both  Houses  of  the  Prussian  Diet  for  Kovera-  91  votes.    The  Polish  members,  the  m^oritj 

ber  12th.    On  November  6th,  the  semi-official  of  the  Centre  (Catholic  party),  and  a  snill 

Pravirieial  Press  announced  that  the  Govern-  portion  of  the  Conservative  party,  voted  agaisft 

ment,  while  essentially  maintaining  the  basis  the  measure.    In  view  of  the  determined  atti- 

of  the  Kreisordnung  Bill,  was  engaged  in  re-  tude  of  the  Government,  which  actually  created 

modelling  some  of  its  provisions,  the  practical  twenty-five  new  peers,  the  Upper  House,  cs 

application  of  which  might  be  open  to  objec-  December  9th,  passed  the  biU  as  it  had  coilt 

tion.    The  bill  would  t£en  first  be  brought  np  from  the  Lower  House, 
again  before  the  Lower  House,  which  it  was        By  a  royal  decree  of  December  21,  1ST2, 

hoped  would  pass  the  measure  in  its  amended  Prince  Bismarck  was  relieved  from  the  positios 

form  with  the  least  possible  delay.    During  of  President  of  the  Prussian  Ministry.    A  iti>- 

that  time,  steps  would  have  been  taken  for  days  later,  the  Minister  of  War,  Count  Bd  c, 

insuring  tne  passing  of  the  measure  in  the  Up-  was    appointed  Prime  -  Minister.     Althonp 

per  House.    The  King  was  fully  prepared  for.  Count  Roon  announced  that  the  policy  to  U 

and  had  decided  upon,  the  measures  which  pursued  by  him  would  not  diflTer  from  tligt  c: 

might  be  necessary  for  the  passing  of  the  bill.  Count  Bismarck,  who  remained  Chancellor  o: 

On  November  12th,  the  session  of  the  Prus-  the  Gennan  Empire,  it  was  a  general  belie: 

sian  Landtag,  which  was  prorogued  at  the  that  Count  Roon  would  be  more  disposed  ths^ 

close  of  October,  was   reopened.    The  King  Bismarck  to  conciliate  the  Ultra-eonservatire? 
was  not  present,  but  the  speech  from  the  throne        PRUTZ,  Robebt  EeneSt,  a  German  poet. 

was  read  by  a  cabinet  mmister.    It  was  brief,  historian,  and  novelist,  born  at.  Stettin,  ^aj 

and  to  the  purpose.   A  reduction  of  the  income-  80,  1816;  died  there,  June  21,  1872.    KeceiT- 

tax  was  promised.    The  relations  of  the  state  ing  his  early  education  in  Stettin,  he  indict 

to  the  religious  societies  were  alluded  to  as  a  philosophy  at  Berlin,  Breslau,  and  HaUe,  aiii 

subject  for  legislation.    The  speech  states  that*  in  1888  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  in  Thim- 

the  Country  Reform  Bill  would  again  be  sub-  phy,  and  soon  after  entered  upon  a  litenrj 

mitted,  slightiy  amended,  and  the  necessity  career  as  assistant-editor  of  the  revolotionart 

and  expediency  of  the  measure  were  demon-  paper,  the  Hallisehe  Jahrbueher,     His  boM- 

Btrated.    The  speech  concluded  with  a  decla-  ness  as  a  liberal  writer  caused  him  tobecndrf 

ration  that  the  Government  was  firmly  resolved  the  constant  surveillance  of  the  potice,  ^y^ 

to  carry  out  its  intention  of  improving  the  local  gave  him  no  rest.    Between  1840  and  li^' 

administration  of  the  kingdom,  and  would  avail  he  lived  successively  in  Dresden,  Jena,  Hallr 

itself  of  all  the  constitutional  means  at  its  dis-  Berlin,  and  Hamburg.    He  was  finally  airest^ii 

posal  to  efl^ect  the  object.    The  Upper  House  for  publishing  a  stirring  poem  entitled  "  V^^^ 

subsequently  proceeded  to  choose  a  President,  a  King !  "    After  a  short  period  of  imprisiii- 

and  elected  Baron  Stolberg,  a  friend  of  the  ment  he  was  liberated  by  the  Prussian  Gortni- 

Government.    Only  six  votes  were  cast  against  ment,  but  ordered  to  remain  in  Halle.   Hm 

him.    To  break  the  opposition  of  the  Upper  he  wrote  several  of  his  best  works.    Pd'- 

House,  the  Government  was  not  only  resolved  ing  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  was  in  Berlin. 

to  create  a  sufiSciently  large  number  of  new  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence,  as  leader  of 

peers,  to  secure  a  minority  in  the  House,  but  the  moderate  wing  of  the  democratic  psitf. 

it  was  even  intimated  that  the  Upper  House  "When  the  reaction  took  place,  he  returned  to 

might  be  entirely  reconstructed  on  a  more  Stettin,  where  he  met  and  became  acqiiainteti 

liberal  basis.    However,  in  order  to  spare,  as  with  Bismarck,  who,  in  spite  of  his  past  rcTc- 

much  as  possible,  the  sensibilities  of  the  landed  lutionary  record,  obtained  for  him,  in  1^>;'« 

aristocracy,  they  concluded  to  make  to  them  the  professorship  of  History  and  LiteratnreiD 

some  concessions.    The  bill  was  for  the  first  the  University  of  Halle.     His  lectures  were 

time  read  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  No-  largely  attended,  and  added  to  the  reputat'^^B 

vember  20th.    The  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the   university  until  1869,  when  be  vsj 

stated  that  the  reforms  contemplated  in  the  compelled  to   resign  in  consequence  of  i^ 

bill  would  not  be  extended  to  Posen,  because  health,  and  returned  once  more  to  Steton, 

that  province  was  not  ripe  for  them,  and  had  where  he  gave  courses  of  free  lectures  on  his- 

not  been  dutiful  in  its  conduct  toward  the  tory  and  literature,  which  were  very  popuUr 

Government.    The  minister  concluded  by  ask-  But  the  old  democratic  fires  were  sot  j^^ 
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lamed  out.     In  1867  lie  publislied  two  poems,  Emperor,  under  a  reference  to  him  hj  the  same 

'May,  1866,"  and  "July,  1866,"  for  the  first  t^f^ty,  leaves  these  two  Governments  without  a 

<•      uLu  i.^\^««  «..^.«^^  »n^  J..»:<,i.»;i  «r;+k  «  shadow  upon  the  friendly  relations  which  it  is  my 

^f  which  he  v.as  arrested  and  punished  with  a  .i^o^re  hope  may  forever  remam  equally  unclouded. 

QOnths  imprisonment,  in  consequence  of  the  The  report  of  the  agent  of  the  United  States  ap- 

everity  of  its  personal  reflections  on  the  King,  pointed  to  attend  the  Geneva  tribunal,  aocompanied 

Te  did  not  ajrain  offend,  bat  retired  to  private  V  the  protocols  of  the  proceedings  of  the  arbi- 

ife  at  Stettin,  where  his  failing  health  soon  trators,  the  arguments  of  the  counsel  of  bothGov- 

11^  oi/  >^i;c;vbiu,  "•*«*«  "«  *»'*  '6  **v»*«**   r^r^  ernments,  the  award  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  opm- 

)rovented  his  further  appearance  m  public  ions  given  hy  the  several  arbitrators,  is  transmitted 

lerr  Prutz  was  a  very  popular  and  prolific  herewith. 

«rriter.     His  earliest  work  was  "  The  Poets  of  I  have  caused  to  be  communicated,  to  the  heads 

lottingen,"  1841 

ime  of  his  own 


re,"  1847 :  "  German  Contemporary  Litera-  »«<!  my  appreciation  oi  tne  dignity,  patience,  impar- 

iture,"  1847 ;  "  Political  and  Literary  Miscel-  jSiyjJ?,!?!?/^^^^^^                   ^^^  discharged 

.    ^„  A       1       io^^      ur\         i.-      TTT     ^^n  their  arduous  and  bign  lunctions. 

anies,"  2  vols.,   1847 ;    "  Drau^itio    Works,"  jj^r  Majesty's  Government  has  communicated  to 

I:    vols.,    1847-49 ;     "  New    Poems,"    1849  ;  me  the  appreciation  by  her  Miyesty  of  the  ability 

*  History    of  Ten    Years,"    1840-'60;     "The  and  indefatigable  industry  displayed  by  Mr.  Adams, 

3eautiful  Sister,"  a  novel,  1851 ;  "  The  Little  '^e  arbitrator  named  on  the  part  of  this  Govern- 

ingoV' 3  vols.;i861 ;  "Feli.,"  2  vols.   1851 ;  S?:S:^»tAte'"?1^^^SitTt^\"^; 

ind  the  two  poems  we  have  already  mentioned.  Majesty  in  this  appreciation. 
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Ident  Gkant  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  the  tribunal  to  record  my  high  appreciation  of  the 

session  of  the  Forty-second  Oonjress,  December  ^^^^^  ^}^^}7^  unwearied  Datience,  and  the  pru-    • 

>    1  fi^9                                           -^       '  dence  and  discretion  with  which  he  has  conducted 

J  J  loi^.  the  very  responsible  and  delicate  duties  committed 

To  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives  :  to  him,  as  it  is  also  due  to  the  learned  and  eminent 

In  transmitting  to  you  this,  my  fourth  annual  counsel  who  attended  the  tribunal  on  the  part  of 

ncssacre,  it  is  with  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all  this  Government,  to  express  mv  sense  of  the  talents 

^ood  that,  as  a  nation,  we  have  been  blessed  for  the  and  wisdom  which  they  brou^nt  to  bear  in  the  at- 

)ast  yefl^  with  peace  at  home,  peace  abroad,  and  a  tainment  of  the  result  so  happily  reached, 

general  prosperity  vouchsafed  to  but  few  peoples.  It  will  be  the  province  of  Congress  to  provide  for 

With  the  exception  of  the  recent  devastatmg  fire  the  distribution,  among  those  wlio  may  be  entitled 

?7hich  swept  from  the  earth  with  a  breath,  as  it  were,  to  it,  of  their  respective  shares  of  the  money  to  be 

nillions  of  accumulated  wealth  in  the  city  of  Boston,  paid.    Although  the  sum  awarded  is  not  payable 

liero  has  been  no  overshadowing  calamity  within  until  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  award,  it  is  deemed 

;he  year  to  record.    It  is  gratii^^ing  to  note  how,  like  advisable  that  no  time  be  lost  in  making  a  proj^er 

;hoir  fellow-citizens  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  under  examination  of  the  several  cases  in  which  indemnifl- 

timilar  circumstances  a  year  earlier  the  citizens  of  cation  mav  be  due.    I  consequently  recommend  the 

Boston  are  rallying  under  their  misfortunes,  and  the  creation  of  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  purpose. 

>rospect  that  their  energy  and  perseverance  will  By  the  thirty -fourth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 

>vercome  all  obstacles,  ana  show  tne  same  prosnor-  ington«  the  respective  claims  of  the  United  States 

ty  soon  that  they  would  had  no  disaster  Defallen  and  of  Great  Britain,  in  their  oonstruction  of  the 

;hem.     Otherwise  we  have  been  free  from  posti-  treaty  of  Juno  16, 1846,  defining  the  boundary-line 

eiice,  war,  and  calamities,  which  often  overtake  na-  between  their  respective  territories,  were  submitted 

^ioas ;  and,  as  far  as  human  judgment  can  penetrate  to  the  arbitration  and  award  of  his  Majesty  the  £m- 

ilie  future,  no  cause  seems  to  exist  to  threaten  our  peror  of  Germany,  to  decide  which  or  those  claims 

present  peaoa.  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  true  Interpretation  of 

When  Congress  adjourned  in  June  last,  a  question  the  treaty  of  1846. 

had  been  raised  by  Great  Britain,  and  was  then  His  ALj^esty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  having 

ponding,  which  for  a  time  seriously  imperilled  the  been  pleased  to  undert&e  the  arbitration,  has  the 

settlement  by  friendly  arbitration  of  the  grave  dif-  earnest  thanks  of  this  Government  and  of  the  people 

fercnces  between  this  Government  and  that  of  her  of  the  United  States  for  the  labor,  pains,  ana  care, 

Britannic  Majesty,  which  bv  the  Treaty  of  Washing-  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  consiaeration  of  this 

ton  had  been  referred  to  tne  tribunal  of  arbitration  long-pending  difference.    I  have  caused  an  express- 

which  met  at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland.  ion  of  my  thanks  to  be  communicated  to  his  Ma- 

The  arbitrators,  however,  disposed  of  the  question  jesty.    Mr.  Bancroft,  the  representative  of  this  Gov- 

which  had  jeopardized  the  whole  of  the  treaty,  and  emment  at  Berlin,  conducted  the  case,  and  prepared 

threatened  to  involve  the  two  nations  in  most  un-  the  statement  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  with 

happy  relations  toward  each  other,  in  a  manner  en-  the  ability  that  his  past  services  justified  the  puhlic 

tirely  satisfactory  to  this  Government,  and  in  accord-  in  expeeting  at  his  hands.   As  a  member  of  the  Cab- 

ance  with  the  views  and  the  policy  which  it  had  inet  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  which  has  given  rise 

maintained.  to  the  discussion  between  tne  two  Governments,  as 

The  tribunal,  which  had  convened  at  Geneva  in  the  minister  to  Great  Britain  when  the  construction 

December,  concluded  its  laborious  session  on  the  now  pronounced  unfounded  was  first  advanced,  and 

14th  da;^'  of  September  last,  on  which  day  having  as  the  agent  and  representative  of  the  Government 

availed  itself  of  the  discretionary  power  given  to  it  to  present  the  case  and  to  receive  the  award,  he  has 

by  the  treaty  to  award  a  sum  in  gross,  it  made  Its  been  associated  with  the  question  in  all  of  its  phases, 

decision,  wherehy  it  awarded  the  sum  of  $15,500,000  and  in  every  stage  has  manifested  a  patriotic  zeal 

in  gold,  as  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  bjr  Great  Britain  and  earnestness  in  maintenance  of  the  claim  of  the 

to  the  United  States  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  United  States.    He  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the 

claims  referred  to  its  consideration.  success  which  has  attended  the  submission. 

This  decision  happily  disposes  of  a  long-standing  After  a  patient  investigation  of  the  case  and  of  the 

difference  between  the  two  Govemment-s,  and,  in  atatements  of  each  party,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor, 

eonnection  with  another  award  made  by  the  German  on  the  Slst  day  of  October  last,  signed  his  award  in 
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writing,  decreeing  that  the  claim  of  the  Government  emments  have  pasBed  laws  to  carry  the  provisloos 

of  the  united  States,  that  the  boundary-line  between  of  the  treaty  on  the  matters  referred  to  into  uptn- 

the  territories  of  her  Britannic  Migesty  and  the  tion.    I  therefore  recommend  your  early  adoption  of 

United  States  should  be  drawn  through  the  Haro  the  legislation  in  the  same  oirectiQii  necessary  oa 

Channel,  is  most  in  accordance  with  tiie  true  inter-  the  part  of  this  Government. 

Eretation  of  the  treaty  concluded  on  June  15, 1846,  Tue  joint  commission  for  determining  tLe  bouc- 

etween  the  Governments  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  dary-line  between  the  United  States  and  the  Briti^i: 

and  of  the  United  States.     *  possessions,  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  andtht 

Copies  of  the  ^^case"  presented  on  behalf  of  each  Kocky  Mountains,  has  organized  and  entered  up-.c 

Government,  and  of  the  ^*  statement  in  reply''  of  its  work.    It  is  desirable  tnat  the  force  be  ioeresKu 

each,  ttud  a  translation  of  the  award,  are  transmit-  in  order  that  the  completion  of  the  survey  and  dc- 

ted  herewith.  termination  of  the  line  mav  be  the  sooner  attaineu 

This  award  confirms  the  United  States  in  their  To  this  end  I  recommend  tnat  a  sufficient  appropm- 

claim  to  the  important  archipelago  of  islands  lyinff  tion  bo  made. 

■  between  the  continent  and  Vancouver's  Island,  wnich  With  France,  our  earliest  ally,  Eussia,  the  coostsct 

for  more  than  twenty-six  years  (ever  since  the  rati-  and  steady  ^end  of  the  Umted  States,  GenD&iT. 

fication  of  the  treaty)  Great  Bntain  has  contested,  withwhoseGovernment  and  people  we  have  aomuT 

and  leaves  us,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  causes  of  friendship  and  so  many  common  svmpa- 

United  States  as  a  nation,  without  a  question  of  dis-  thies,  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  our  relaliciu 

puted  boundary  between  our  territory  and  the  pos-  are  maintained  on  the  most  fiiendly  terms, 

sessions  of  Great  Britain  on  this  continent.  Since  my  last  annual  message  the  exchange  ha 

It  is  my  grateful  duty  to  acknowledge  the  prompt,  been  made  of  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  vith  tk 

spontaneous  action  of  her  Miuesty's  Government  in  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  relating  to  naturalizs- 

giving  effect  to  the  award.    In  anticipation  of  any  tion ;  also  of  a  treaty  with  the  German  Empire  re- 

request  from  this  Government,  and  before  the  recejp>  specting  consuls  and  trade-marks ;  also  of  a  tresir 

tion  in  the  United  States  of  the  award  signed  by  the  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  relating  to  natnnliz^' 

Emperor,  her  M^esty  had  g^iven  instructions  for  tbe  tion ;  all  of  which  treaties  have  been  duly  proclaimed 

'removal  of  her  troops  which  had  been  stationed  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  having'made  an  t^- 

there,  and  for  the  cessation  of  all  exercise  or  claim  propriation  to  defray  the  expense  of.  the  commi!- 

of  jurisdiction,  so  as  to  leave  the  United  States  in  sioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  tbelntt'- 

the  exclusive  possession  of  the  lately-disputed  terri-  national  Statistical  Congress  at  St.  Petersbnre,  ilic 

to^.    I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  persons  appointed  in  that  character  proceeded  to 

orocrs  for  the  removal  of  the  troops  have  been  exe-  their  destination,  and  attended  the  sessions  of  the 

outed,  and  that  the  military  joint  occupation  of  San  congress.     Their  report  will  in  due  season  bel&id 

Juan  nas  ceased.    The  islanas  are  now  in  the  ex-  before  you.     This  congress  meets  at  intenaU  ^f 

elusive  possession  of  the  United  States.  about  three  years,  and  has  held  its  sessions  in  kt- 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  complete  the  survey  end  of  the  countries  of  Europe.    I  submit  to  jccr 

and  determination  of  that  portion  or  the  boundarv-  consideration  the  propriety  oi  extending  an  mat- 

line  (through  the  Haro  Channel)  upon  which  the  tion  to  the  congress  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  tbe 

commission  which  determined  the  remaining  part  United  States.     The  centennial  celebration,  to  k 

of  the  line  were  unable  to  agree.    I  recommend  the  held  in  1876,  would  afibrdan  appropriate  occasicDfcr 

ap[>ointment  of  a  commission  to  act  jointly  with  one  such  meeting. 

which  may  be  named  by  her  Megesty  for  that  pur-  Preparations  ore  making  for  an  interaatioDal  ex- 
pose, position,  to  be  held  during  the  next  year  at  Yiemu, 

Experience  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  deter-  on  a  scale  of  very  great  mognitude.    The  tendeocT 

mination  of  our  admitted  line  of  boundary,  after  the  of  these  expositions  is  in  the  direction  of  advEDc^ 

occupation  of  the  territory,  and  its  settlement  by  civilization,  and  of  the  elevation  of  industry  asd  oi 

those  owing  aUegianc^  to  the  respective  Govern-  labor,  and  of  the  increase  of  human  hajDpinesNfc' 

ments.  points  to  the  importance  of  establishing,  by  well  as  of  greater  intercourse  and  good-wui  betvet: 

natural  objects  or  other  monuments,  the  actual  line  nations.    As  this  exposition  is  to  be  the  first  vbieb 

between  the  territory  acquired  by  purchase  from  will  have  been  held  in  Eastern  Europe,  it  is  \*- 

Russia^  and  the  adjoining  possessions  of  her  Britan-  lieved  that  American  inventors  and  mannfacturcri 

nic  M^esty.  The  region  is  now  so  sparsely  occupied  will  be  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportuai'T 

that  no  confiicting  interests  of  individuals  or  of  for  the  presentation  of  their  productions,  ii  encoai- 

jurisdiction  are  likely  to  interfere  to  the  delay  or  aged  bv  proper  aid  and  protection, 

embarrassment  of  the  actual  location  of  tlie  line.    If  At*  the  last  session  of  Congress  authoritv  fs.^ 

deferred  until  population  shall  enter  and  occupy  the  given  for  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  agents  iv 

territory,  some  trivial   contest  of  neighbors  may  represent  this  Government  at  the  exposition.  T&t 

again  array  the  two  Governments  in  antagonism.    I  authority  thus  given  has  been  exercised ;  but,  inib- 

therefore  recommend  the  appointment  ofa  commis-  absence  of  anv  appropriation,  there  is  danger  tbsi 

sion,  to  act  jointly  with  one  that  may  be  appointed  the  important  benents  which  tne  occasion  offers «^il'| 

on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to  determine  tne  line  in  a  large  degree,  be  lost  to  citizens  of  tbe  Uoi^^" 

between  our  Territory  of  Alaska  and  the  contermi-  States.     I  commend  the  subject  slronely  to  tou' 

nous  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  consideration,  and  recommend  that  an  adequate  ap- 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  recommended  the  propriation  be  made  for  the  puipose. 

legislation  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  To  further  aid  American  exhibitors  at  the  Vienu 

to  bring  into  operation  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  exposition^  I  would  recommend,  in  addition  to  ^ 

Washington,  of  May  8,  1871,  relating  to  the  fish-  appropriation  of  money,  that  the  Secretary  of  tlit 

eries,  and  to  other  matters  touching  the  relations  of  Navy  be  authorized  to  fit  up  two  naval  vepek  V' 

the  United  States  toward  the  British  North  Ameri-  transport  between  our  Atlantic  cities  and  Trieste,  t^ 

can  possessions,  to  become  operative  so  soon  as  the  the  most  convenient  port  to  Vienna,  and  back,  tk:^ 

proper  legislation  should  be  had  on  the  part  of  Great  articles  for  exhibition.                                          . 

Britain  and  its  possessions.  Since  your  last  session  the  President  of  the  Mes- 

That  legislation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  can  Bepublic,  distinguished  by  his  high  cboi*^^' 

its  possessions  had  not  then  been  had,  and  during  and  by  his  services  to  his  country,  lias  diofl.  ^'j 

the  session  of  Congress  a  question  was  raised  which  temporary  successor  has  now  been  elected  withgirtt 

for  the  time  raised  a  doubt  whether  any  action  by  unanimity  by  the  people,  a  proof  of  confid^nw  oi. 

Congress  in  the  direction  indicot«d  would  become  their  part  in  his  patriotism  and  wisdom,  ^hico  it  > 

important.    This  c|uestion  has  since  been  disposed  believed  will  be  confirmed  by  the  results  of  luf  *^' 

of,  and  I  have  received  notice  that  the  Imperial  Par-  ministration.    It  is  particulany  desirable  that  b^i*' 

llament  and  the  Legislatures  of  the  provindal  Gov-  ing  should  be  left  undone  by  the  Goveromuit  ^i 
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3'ither  republic  to  Btrengthen  their  relatlonB  as  neigh-  as  the  expediency  and  the  justice   of  conceding 

>ur8  and  frienda.  reforms  of  whioh  the  propriety  is  not  questioned. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  many  jiawless  acts  Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 

continue  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  settlements  on  continuance  of  slavery  is  one  of  the  most  active 

;he  border  between  our  territory  and  that  of  Mexico,  causes  of  the  continuance  of  the  unhappy  condition 

md  that  complaints  of  wrongs  to  American  citizens  in  Cuba,  I  regret  to  believe  that  ciuzens  of  the 

in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  made.    Thorevo-  United  States,  or  those  claiming  to  be  such,  are 

iutionary  condition  in  which  the  neighboring  repub-  large  holders  in  Cuba  of  what  is  there  claimed  as 

lie  has  so  long  been  involved  has  in  some  degree  property,  but  which  is  forbidden  and  denounced  by 

[contributed  to  this  disturbance.    It  is  to  bo  hoped  the  laws  of  the  United  States.   They  are  thus,  in  de- 

:hat,  with  a  more  settled  rule  of  order  through  the  flance  of  the  spirit  of  our  own  laws,  contributing  to 

republic,  which  may  be  expected  from  the  present  the  continuance  of  this  distressing  and  sickening 

;ovemment,  the  acts  of  which  just  complaint  IS  made  contest.    In  my  last  annnal  message  I  referred  to 

ivill  cease.  this  subject,  and  I  again  recommend  such  legislation 

The  proceedings  of  the  commission  under  the  con-  as  may  be  proper  to  denounce^ and,  if  not  prevent,  at 

mention  with  Mexico  of  the  4th  of  July,  1868,  on  the  least  to  discourage  American  citizens  from  holding  or 

Hibject  of  claims,  have  unfortunately  been  checked  dealing  in  slaves. 

i>y  an  obstacle,  for  the  removaj  of  which  measures  It  is  gratifying  to  announce  that  the  ratifications 

fiave  been  taken  by  the  two  Governments  which  it  is  of  the  convention  concluded  under  the  auspices  of 

believed  will  prove  successful.  this  Government,  between  Spain  on  the  one  part, 

The  commissioners  appointed,  pursuant  to   the  and  the  allied  republics  of  the  Pacific  on  the  other, 

joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  7th  of  May  last,  providing  for  an  armistice,  have  been  exchanged.   A 

:o  inquire  into  depredations  on  the  Texan  frontier,  copy  of  tne  instrument  is  nerewith  submitted.    It  is 

tiavo  diligently  made  investigations  in  that  quarter,  hoped  that  this  may  be  followed  by  a  permanent 

riieir  report  upon  the  subject  will  be  communicated  peace  between  the  same  parties. 

:o  you.    Their  researches  were,  necessarily,  incom-  The  difficulties  which  at  one  time  threatened  the 

plete,  partly  on  account  of  th^  limited  appropriation  maintenance  of  peace  between  Brazil  and  the  Argen- 

iiade  by  Congress.  Mexico^  on  the  part  of  that  Gov-  tine  Bepublic,  it  is  hoped,  are  in  the  way  of  satisfao- 

^rnment,  has  appointed  a  similar  commission  to  in-  tory  a€^ustment. 

re.stigate  these  outrages.  It  is  not  announced  official-  With  these  states^  as  with  the  republics  of  Central 

iy ,  but  the  press  of  that  countrv  states  that  the  fullest  and  of  South  America,  we  continue  to  midntain  the 

Kvesti^afcion  is  desired,  and  that  the  cooperation  of  most  friendly  relations. 

ill  parties  concerned  is  invited  to  secure  that  end.  1  It  is  with  regret,  however,  I  announce  that  the 
;herefore  recommend  that  a  special  appropriation  be  Government  of  Venezuela  has  made  no  further  pay- 
naUe  at  the  earliest  day  practicable,  to  enable  the  ments  on  account  of  the  awards  under  the  conven- 
!oramis$ioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  re-  tion  of  the  25th  of  April,  1866.  That  republic  is 
;urn  to  their  labors  without  delay.  understood  to  be  now  almost,  if  not  ^uitc.  tranquil- 
It  is  with  regret  that  I  have  affain  to  announce  a  lized.  It  is  hoped,  ther^fore,^  that  it  will  lose  no 
3ontinuanco  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  island  time  inproviding  for  the  unpaid  balance  of  its  debt 
)f  Cuba.  No  advance  toward  the  pacification  of  the  to  the  United  States,  which,  naving  originated  in  in- 
Itscontented  part  of  the  population  has  been  made,  iuries  to  our  citizens  bv  Venezuelan  authorities,  and 
Willie  the  insurrection  has  sained  no  advantages,  naving  been  aoknowleaged,  pursuant  to  a  treaty,  in 
ind  exhibits  no  more  of  the  elements  of  power  or  or  the  most  solemn  form  known  amon?  nations^  would 
;he  prospects  of  ultimate  success  than  were  exhibited  seem  to  deserve  a  preference  over  debts  of  a  different 
1  year  ago^  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  sue-  origin  and  contracted  in  a  different  manner.  This 
needed  In  its  repression,  and  the  parties  stand  ap-  subject  is  ogain  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
)arontly  in  the  same  relative  attitude  which  they  Congress  for  such  action  as  may  be  deemed  proper, 
lave  occupied  for  a  long  time  past.  Our  treaty  relations  with  Japan  remain  unonanged. 

This  contest  has  lasted  now  for  more  than  four  An  imposing  embassy  f^om  that  interesting  and  pro- 
re  nrs.  Were  its  scene  at  a  distance  fVom  our  neigh*-  gressive  nation  visited  this  countrv  durin^f  the  year 
>orhood,  we  miglit  be  indifferent  to  its  result,  al-  that  is  passing ;  but,  being  unprovided  with  powers 
hou^li  humanity  could  not  be  unmoved  bv  many  of  for  the  signing  of  a  convention  in  this  country,  no 
ts  incidents  wherever  they  might  occur,  it  is,  how-  conclusion  in  that  direction  was  reached.  It  \b 
)ver,  atourdoor.  hoped,  however,  that  the  interchange  of  opinions 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  continued  maintenance  of  which  took  place  during  their  stay  in  this  country 

Jnvory  in  Cuba  is  among  the  strongest  inducements  has  led  to  U  mutual  appreciation  of  the  interests 

o  the  continuance  of  this  strife.    A  terrible  wrong  which  may  be  promotea  when  the  revision  of  the 

s  the  natural  cause  of  a  terrible  evil.    The  abolition  existing  treaty  snail  be  undertaken. 

)f  slavery,  and  the  introduction  of  other  reforms  in  In  this  connection  I  renew  my  recommendation  of 

ho  admmlstration  of  government  in  Cuba,  could  not  one  year  aso,  that,  *^  to  give  importance  and  to  add 

'ail  to  advance  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order,  to  the  efficiency  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  Js' 

;t  is  greatly  to  bto  hoped  that  the  present  liberal  pan  and  China,  and  to  further  aid  in  retaining  the 

^ovornment  of  Spain  will  voluntarily  adopt  thia  good  opinion  of  those  peoples,  and  to  secure  to  the 

riMW.                        ^  United  States  its  share  of  the  commerce  destined  to 

The  law  of  emancipation,  which  was  passed  more  flow  between  those  nations  and  the  balance  of  the 

^an  two  years  since,  naa  remained  unexecuted  in  the  commercial  world,  an  appropriation  be  made  to  sup- 

ibnenco  of  regulations  for  its  enforcement.    It  was  port,  at  least,  four  American  youths  in  each  of  those 

)ut  a  feeble  step  toward  emancipation ;  but  it  was  countries,  to  serve  as  a  part  of  the  official  family  of 

.Uo  recognition  of  right,  and  was  hailed  as  such,  and  our  ministers  there.    Our  representatives  would  not 

exhibited  Spain  in  harmony  with  sentiments  of  hu-  even  then  bo  placed  upon  an  eouality  with  the  rep- 

nanlty  and  of  justice,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  resentatives  of  Great  £fritain  ana  of  some  other  pow- 

>ther  powers  of  the  Christian  and  civilized  world.  ers.    As  now  situated,  our  representatives  in  Japan 


irffe  the  considera-  the  interpreters  to  other  foreign 

Jon  of  the  wisdom,  the  policy,  ana  the  justice  of  a  I  renew  the  recommendation  made  on  a  previous 

nore  effective  system  for  the  abolition  of  the  greet  occasion,  of  the  transfer  to  the  Department  of  the 

)vil  which  oppresses  a  race,  and  continues  a  bloody  Interior,  to  whioh  they  seem  more  appropriately  to 

md  destructive  contest  close  to  our  border,  as  well  belong,  of  all  the  powers  and  duties  m  relation  to 
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the  Temtories  with  which  the  Department  of  State 
is  now  charged  by  law  or  by  custom. 

Congress,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government, 
has  wisely  made  provision  for  the  relief  of  distressed 
seamen  in  foreign  countries.  Ho  similar  provision, 
however,  has  hitherto  been  made  for  the  relief  of 
citizens  in  distress  abroad,  other  than  seamen.  It 
is  understood  to  be  customary  with  other  Govern- 
ments to  authorize  consuls  to  extend  such  relief  to 
their  citizens  or  subjects  in  certain  oases.  A  similar 
authority,  and  an  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
are  recommended  in  the  case  of  citizens  of  tlie  United 
States  destitute  or  sick  under  such  circumstances. 
It  is  well  known  that  suck  citizens  resort  to  foreign 
countries  in  great  numbers.  Though  most  of  them 
are  able  to  bear  the  ezpensea  incident  to  locomo- 
tion, there  are  some  who,  through  accident  or  other- 
wise, become  penniless,  and  have  no  friends  at  home 
able  Lo  succor  them.  Persons  in  this  situation  must 
either  perish,  cast  themselves  upon  the  charity  of 
foreigners,  or  be  relieved  at  the  private  charge  ol  our 
own  officers,  who  usually,  even  with  the  most  benev- 
olent dispositions,  have  nothing  to  spore  for  such 
purposes. 

Should  the  authority  and  appropriation  asked  for  be 
granted,  care  will  be  taken  so  to  carry  the  beneficence 
of  Congress  into  effect  that  it  shall  not  be  unneces- 
sarily or  unworthily  bestowed. 

TBBA8UBY. 

The  monevs  received  and  conveyed  into  the  Treas- 
ury during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1872,  were : 

From  customs ^6,870,286  T7 

From  sales  of  public  lands 8,676,'il4  19 

From  internal  revenue 130,648,177  73 

From  tax  on  national  bank  circulation, 

„etc 6,528,896  89 

From  Pacific  railway  companies 749,861  87 

From  customs  fines,  etc , .  1,186,443  84 

From  fees,  consular,  patent,  land,  etc 9,384.096  93 

From  miscellaneous  sources 4,413,254  71 

Total  ordinary  receipts $864,694,339  91 

From  premium  on  sales  of  coin 9,412,687  66 

Total  net  receipts $374,106,867  66 

Balance  In  Treasury  June  80, 1871  (includ- 
ing $18,388.86  received  from  "  unavaila- 
ble*^)     109,985,705  59 

Total  available  cash $484,042,578  15 


Net  ordinary  receipts  during  the  year. ....  |861,69U»  91 
Net  ordinary  expenditures,  including  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt 270,S59.@96  >1 

Leaving  surplus  revenue |9il81,fiSl  QD 

Add  amount  received  from  premium  on 
sales  of  sold,  in  excess  of  tlie  premium 

paid  on  bonds  purchased 2,464,9nitt 

Add  the  amount  of  the  reduction  of  tbe 
casb  balance  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  year,  ac- 
companied with  same  at  commencement 
of  the  year 8,871,8es 

Total $99,giUSS5( 


This  statement  treats  solely  of  the  principal  ortLc 
public  debt. 

By  the  monthly  statement  of  the  public  dtbt. 
which  adds  together  the  principal,  interest  due  iti 
unnoid,  and  interest  accrued  to  date,  not  dut*,  ai-i 
deaucts  the  cash  in  the  Treasury  as  ascertsintdic 
the  day  of  publication,  the  reduction  Vas  $10C*^54i- 
491.28. 

The  source  of  this  reduction  id  as  follows : 

Bednction  In  principal  sccount $99.96O,0G3  54 

Beduction  in  unpida  interest  account 3,S30.9Q  U 

$10S.S9Qi66  5() 
Reduction  In  cash  on  band 2.746,465  9 

^.54l,«1« 


On  the  basis  of  the  last  table  the  statementi  ebov 
a  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  from  the  1st  of  Maret^ 
1869,  to  the  present  time,  as  follows : 

From  March  1, 1869,  to  March  1, 1870 ♦ST.m'S  H 

From  March  1, 1870,  to  March  1, 1871 n7,619,«!  H 

From  March  J,  1871,  to  March  1, 1873 94.SS5.Sti  M 

From  March  1, 1873,  to  November  1, 1873 

(eight  mouths) 64,047,235  .«4 

Total iaSB,e9CS99?: 


The  net  expenditures  by  warrants  during  the  same 
period  were : 

For  civil  expenses $16,187,069  20 

For  forelen  intercourse... 1.839,869  14 

For  Indians 7,061,738  83 

For  pensions •  88,588,403  76 

For  mlliury  establishment.  Including  for- 
tlflcatlonii,  river  and  harbor  improve- 

mentP,  and  arpcnals 85,872,157  30 

For  naval  eotabllshments,  including  ves- 
sels and  macbinery,  and  Improvements  at 

navy-yards 81,849,809  00 

Fur  miscellaneous  civil,  including  public 
buildings,  light-houses,  and  coUecting  the 

revenue 42.958,829  08 

For  Interest  on  the  public  debt 117,357,839  78 

Total,  exclusive  of  principal  and  pre- 

mlum  on  the  public  debt. $370,669,696  91 

For  premium  on  bonds  pur- 

„chased $6,958,266  76 

For  redemption  of  the  pub- 

licdebt 99,960,258  54 

106,918,680  80 

Total  net  dfobursements $877,478,816  21 

Balance  in  tbe  Treasury  June  80, 1873 106,564,856  94 

Total $484,043,578  16 


From  the  forefiroing  statement  it  appears  that  the 
net  reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1872,  was  $99,960,268.64. 

The  source  of  this  reduction  is  as  follows  : 


With  the  great  reduction  of  taxation  by  the  ftcCi 
of  Congress  at  its  last  session,  tbe  expenditure  of 
the  Government  in  collecting  the  revenue  vill  bt 
much  reduced  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  is  urr 
doubtfH]!,  however,  whether  any  further  redwth* 
of  so  vexatious  a  ourden  upon  tbe  people  will  b« 
practicable  for  the  present.  At  all  events,  as  amea^ 
ure  of  justice  to  the  holders  of  the  nation's  certii- 
-  cates  of  indebtedness,  I  would  recommend  thit  m 
more  legislation  be  had  on  this  subject^  unless  it  br 
to  correct  errors  of  omission  or  commission  is  :^' 
present  laws,  until  sufiicient  time  has  el^«(dt. 
prove  that  it  can  be  done  and  still  leave  soiBcieis 
revenue  to  meet  current  expenses  of  Governmett. 
pav  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  provide  for  tu 
sinking-fund  established  by  law.  The  presemt"* 
of  our  national  credit  is  of  the  highest  impomnet; 
next  in  importance  to  this  comes  a  solemn  dutr:. 
provide  a  national  currencv,  of  fixed,  unviiriaf 
value,  as  compared  with  ffolcl,  and^  as  soon  ss  piK^' 
cable,  having  due  regara  for  the  interest  of  t^ 
debtor  class,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  and  cos- 
meroe,  convertible  into  gold  at  par. 

WAB  nXPABTlCEirT. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shovs  th« 
expenditures  of  Jhc  War  Department,  for  the  fis*^ 
year  ending  June  80, 1871,  to  be  $36,799.991.^2, »» 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1872,  to  be  |55i.  -.- 
167.20,  showing  a  reduction  in  favor  of  the  last  fi^* 
year  of  $427,884.62.  , 

The  estimates  for  military  appropriations  for  «•■< 
next  fiscal  year,  ending  June  80, 1874,  are  |33,?"«  • 
878.78 

The  estimates  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  a«  sjV 
mitted  separately  for  fortifications,  nver  and  htri-r 
improvements,  and  for  public  buildings  and  grouD*>T 
ana  the  Washington  Aqueduct.  ^ 

The  affairs  of  the  Freedraen's  Bureau  ha"  h[ 
been  transferred  to  the  War  Department,  and  regt* 
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tions  have  been  put  into  execution  for  the  speedj  spared,  and  the  prooeedn  applied  to  the  establiah- 
payment  of  boanty,  pay,  etc.,  due  colored  Boldien»,  ment  of  one  lar^e  arsenal  oi  construction  and  repair 
properly  comini;  under  that  bureau.    All  war  ac-  uuon  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  purchase  of  a  suit- 
counts,  for  money  and  property,  prior  to  1871,  have  sole  site  for  a  proving  and  expenmental  ground  for 
been  examined,  and  tnmsmittea  to  the  Treasury  for  heavy  ordnance ;  the  abrogation  of  laws  which  de- 
flual  settlement.  prive  inventors  in  the  United  States  service  from 
During  the  fiscal  ^ear  there  has  been  paid  for  deriving  any  beueflt  from  their  inventions ;  the  re- 
transportation   on   railroads   $1,800,000,  of  which  peal  of  the  law  prohibiting  promotions  in  the  staff- 
$diX),^57  was  over  the  Pacific  railroads;  for  trans-  corps;  a  continuance  of  ue  work  upon  coast  de- 
]>ortatioa  by  water;  $626,878.52,  and  by  stage,  $48,-  fences ;  the  repeal  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  act 
it7oM;  for  the  purchase  of  transportation  animals,  of  Julj  18, 1866,  taking  from  engineer  soldiers  the 
wagons,  hire  of  teamsters,  etc..  $9:24:. 650. 64.  per  diem  granted  to  other  troops :  a  limitation  of 
About  $870,000  have  been  colleotea  firom  Southern  time  for  presentation  of  old  war  claims  for  subsist- 
railroads  during  the  year,  leaving  about  $4,000,000  ence  su|>plies  under  act  of  July  4, 1864 ;  and  a  modi- 
still  duo.  llcation  in  the  mode  of  the  selection  of  cadets  for  tho 
The  Quartermaster  has  examined,  and  transmitted  Military  Academy,  in  order  to  enhimce  the  useM- 
to  the  accounting  officers  for  settlement,  $867,172.72  ness  of  tho  Academy,  which  is  impaired  by  reason 
of  claims,  by  loyal  dtixens,  for  quartermasters'  stores  of  the  large  amount  of  time  necessarily  expended  in 
takon  d  uring  the  war.  giving  new  cadets  a  thorough  knowledge  or  the  more 
Subsistence  supplies  to  the  amount  of  $89,048.12  elementary  branches  of  learning  which  they  should 
havo  been  issued  to  Indiims.  acquire  before  entering  the  Academy.    Also  an  ap- 
The  annual  average  mean  strength  of  the  Army  propriation  for  philosophical  apparatus  and  an  in- 
wos  24,101  white,  and  2,494  colored  soldiers.    The  crease  in  the  numbers  and  pay  of  the  Militaiy 
total  deaths  for  the  year  reported,  were  867  white  Academy  band. 

and  54  colored.  The  attention  of  Congress  will  be  called,  during 
The  distribution  of  the  **  Medical  and  Surgical  the  present  session,  to  various  enterprises  for  the 
History  of  the  War  "  is  yet  to  be  ordered  by  Con-  more  certain  and  cheaper  transportation  of  the  con- 
gress, stantly-increasing  surplus  of  Western  and  South- 
There  exists  an  absolute  neoessi^  for  a  medical  em  products  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  sub- 
corps  of  the  full  number,  established  by  act  of  Con-  ject  is  one  that  will  force  itself  upon  the  legislative 
gross  of  July  28,  1866 ;  there  being  now  flfty-nine  branch  of  the  Government  sooner  or  later.and  I  su^- 
vacancies,  and  the  number  of  successful  candidates  gest,  therefore,  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  ^ain 
rarely  exceeds  eight  or  ten  in  any  one  year.  all  available  information  to  Insure  equitable  and  just 

The  river  and  harbor  improvements  have  been  legislation.* 

carried  on  with  energy  and  economy.   Though  nuuiy  One  route  to  connect  the  Mississippi  Valley  with 

are  only  partially  completed,  the  results  have  saved  the  Atlantic  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  and  Savannah, 

to  commerce  many  times  Uie  amount  expended.  The  Ga.,  by  water,  by  the  way  of  the  Ohio  and  Tennea- 

increase  of  commerce^  with  greater  depth  of  chan-  see  Rivers,  ana  canals  and  sladh-water  navigation  to 

nols,  (greater  security  in  navigation,  ana  the  saving  the  Savannah  and  Ocmulgee  Bivers,  has  been  sur- 

of  time,  adds  millions  to  thewealtn  of  the  country,  veyed,  and  report  made  by  an  acoomplished  engi- 

aiid  increases  the  resources  of  the  Government.  neer  officer  or  the  Army.    Second  oiid  third,  new 

The  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  Biver  at  Bock  routes  will  be  proposed  for  the  consideration  of 

Island  has  been  completed,  and  the  proper  site  has  Congress ;  namely,  by  an  extension  of  the  Kanawha 

been  determined  upon  for  the  bridge  at  La  Crosse.  &  James  Biver  Canal  to  the  Ohio,  and  by  exten- 

The  able  and  exhaustive  report  made  by  the  com-  sion  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal, 

mission  appointed  to  Investigate  the  Sutro  Tunnel  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  Government  aid 

lias  been  transmitted  to  Congress.  to  these  or  otner  enterprises,  until  it   is  clearly 

The  observations  and  reports  of  the  Signal-Office  shown  that  they  are  not  only  of  national  interest,  but 

lAvo  been  continued.     Stations  have  been  main-  that,  when  completed,  they  will  be  of  a  value  com- 

:ained  at  each  of  the  principal  lake,  seaport,  and  mensurate  with  their  cost. 

'iver  cities.    Ten  additional  stations  have  been  es-  That  production  increases  more  rapidly  than  the 

ablished  in  the  United  States,  and  arrangements  means  of  trausportation  in  our  country,  has  been 

lave  been  made  for  an  exchange  of  reports  with  demonstrated  by  past  experience.   That  the  unprece- 

Jxinada,  and  a  similar  exchange  of  observations  is  dented  growth  in  population  and  products  of  tho 

contemplated  with  the  West  India  Islands.  whole  country  will  require  additional  facilities,  and 

The  lAvorable  attention  of  Congress  is  invited  to  cheaper  ones,  for  the  more  bulky  articles  of  com** 

he  following  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  merce  to  reach  tide-water,  and  a  market  will  be  do- 

kVar :  manded  in  the  near  fhture,  is  equally  demonstrable. 

A  discontinuance  of  the  appointment  of  extra  lieu-  I  would  therefore  suggest  either  a  committee  or  a 

enants  to  serve  as  adjutants  and  quartermasters ;  commission  to  be  authorized  to  consider  this  whole 

he  adoption  of  a  code  providing  specific  penalties  question,  and  to  report  to  Congress  at  some  fUture 

or  well-defined  offences,  so  that  the  inequality  of  aay  for  its  better  guidance  in  legislating  on  this  im- 

ontences  adjudged  bjr  courts-martial  mav  be  ad-  portant  subject. 

listed:  the  consolidation  of  accounts  uncfer  whidi  The  railroads  of  the  country  have  been  rapidly  ex- 

xpcnaitures  are  made,  as  a  measure  of  economy ;  a  tended  during  the  last  few  years  to  meet  the  grow- 

cappropriation  of  the  money  for  the  construction  ing  demands  of  producers,  and  reflect  much  credit 

fa  depot  at  San  Antonio,  the  title  to  the  site  being  upon  the  capitalists  and  managers  engaged  in  their 

low  perfected;  a  special  act  placing  the  cemetery  w  construction. 

he  city  of  Mexico  on  the  same  basis  as  other  nation-  In  addition  to  these,  a  project  to  facilitate  com- 

l  cemeteries ;  authority  to  purchase  sites  for  mill-  merce  by  the  building  of  a  ship^nal  around  Niag- 

ary  posts  in  Texas ;  the  appointment  of  commissary  ara  Falls,  on  the  United  States  side,  which  has  been 

ergeants  from  non-commissioned  officers,  as  ameas-  agitated  for  many  vears,  will,  no  doubt,  be  called  to 

re  for  securing  the  hotter  care  and  protection  of  your  attention  at  this  session, 

upplies  ;  an  appropriation  for  the  publication  of  the  Lookinjg  to  the  great  fhture  growth  of  the  oonnti^, 

ntologue  and  tables  of  the  anatomical  section  of  the  and  the  increasing  demands  of  commerce,  it  might 

irmy   Medical  Museum ;  a  reappropriation  of  the  be  well,  while  on  this  subject,  not  only  to  have  ex- 

inount  for  the  manufacture  of  breecn-loading  arms,  amined  and  reported  upon  the  various  practicable 

hould  the  selection  be  so  delayed  by  the  bmurd  of  routes  for  connecting  the  Mississippi  with  tide-water 

ificcrs  as  to  leave  the  former  appropriation  unex-  on  the  Atlantic,  but  the  feasibility  of  an  almost  con- 

ondcd  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year:  the  sale  of  tinuous  land-looked  navigation  trouy  Maine  to  tho 

uch  arsenals  east  of  the  Mississippi  as  can  be  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Such  a  route  along  our  coast  would 
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be  of  great  value  at  all  times,  and  of  inestimable  num  for  conveying  a  monthly  mail  betveeD  San 

value  in  case  of  a  forei^  ivar.    Nature  has  provided  Francisco  and  Honolulu  (Hawaiian  L(land«),  makin; 

the  greater  part  of  this  route,  and  the  obstacles  to  the  total  amount  of  mail-steamship  subsidies,  &: 

overcome  are  easily  within  the  skill  of  the  engineer,  present,  $726,000  per  annum. 

I  have  uot  alluded  to  this  subject  with  the  view  of  Our  postal  communications  with  all  parts  of  tU 

having  any  further  expenditure  of  public  money  at  civilized  world  have  been  placed  upon  amostadut- 

this  time  than  may  bo  necessary  to  procure  and  tageous  footing  by  the  improved  postal  conveDtU>c» 

phice  all  the  necessary  information  before  Congress  and  arrangements  recently  concluded  with  tie  lesa- 

m  an  authentic  form,  to  enable  it  hereafter,  if  deemed  ing  commercial  countries  of  Europe  andAmerin: 

practicable  and  worthy,  to  legislate  on  the  subject  and  the  gratifying  statement  is  made  that  vithth 

without  delay.  conclusion  of  a  satisfactory  convention  with  Fru  er. 

If  AW  <n»»Ai>'p;»im  the  details  of  which  have  been  definitely  aeretd  t  - 

NAVY  DETAjmoKT,  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Frcuch  postal  department,  sub- 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  herewith  ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  little 

accompanying,  explains  fully  the  condition  of  that  remains  to  be  accomplished  by  treaty  for  some  tice 

brancn  of  the  public  service,  its  wants  and  deflcien-  to  come,  with  respect  either  to  reduction  of  rttu  c: 

cies,  expenses  incurred  during  the  past  year,  and  improved  facilities  of  postal  intercourse, 

appropriations  for  the  same.    It  also  gives  acorn-  i  our  favorable  consideration  is  respectfully  inritcu 

pleto  nistory  of  the  services  of  the  Navy  for  the  past  to  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Postms^ter- 

year,  in  adaition  to  its  regular  service.  General  for  an  increase  of  service  from  monthl?  to 

It  is   evident,  unless  early  steps  are  taken  to  semi-monthly  trips  on  the  moil-steamahip  routi- 1' 

preserve  our  Navy,  that  in  a  very  few  years  the  Brazil ;  for  a  subsidy  in  aid  of  the  establishmtnt  •.: 

United  States  will  be  the  weakest  nation  upon  the  an  American  line  of  mail-steamers  between  ^v. 

ocean,  of  all  ^reat  powers.    'With  an  energetic,  pro-  Francisco,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia;  for  the  (- 

ffressive  business  people  like  ours,  penetrating  and  tablishment  of  post-office  savings-banks;  and  for  tb 

forming  business  relations  with  every  part  or  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  neads  of  bureau?.  I 

known  world,  a  navy  strong  enough  to  command  have  heretofore  recommended  the  abolition  of  ti? 

the  respect  of  our  Hag  abroad  is  necessary  for  the  franking  privilege,  and  see  no  reason  now  forch&i>^*- 

full  protection  of  their  rights.  ing  my  views  on  that  subject.    It  not  having  Im 

I  recommend  carefVil  consideration  by  Congress  favorably  regarded  by  Congress,  however,  1  d«v 

of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  suggest  a  modification  of  that  privilege  to  correct  iti 

the  Navy.  glaring  and  costly  abuses.    I  would  recommend  sj^^ 

posT-oFFXoz  DiPAimDCNT.  ^^®  appointment  of  a  committee  or  commis^ioD  t' 

*  •  take  into  consideration  the  best  method  (eqnittbie 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  Postmaster-Gen-  to  private  corporations  who  have  invested  their  tice 

eral  furnishes  a  full  and  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  and  capital  in  the  establishment  of  telegrapk-liof« 

operations  of  the  Post- Office  Department  during  the  of  acquiring  the  title  to  all  telegraph-lmes  dot  11 

year.    The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Department  for  operation,  and  of  connecting  thu  aervice  with  ib 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1872,  amounted  to  postal  service  of  the  nation.    It  is  not  probable  tkt 

$21,915,-426.87,  and  the  expenditures  to  $26,658,192,-  this  subject  could  receive  the  prtmer  conffiderstic^ 

81.    Compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year  the  in-  during  the  limits  of  a  short  session  of  Con^Te!-^: 

crease   of  revenue  was  $1,878,880.95,  or  9.87  per  but  it  may  be  initiated,  so  that  future  action  niy 

cent.,  and  the  increase  of  expenditures  $2,268,088.28,  be  fair  to  uie  Government  and  to  private  parties  ea- 

or  9.29  per  cent.    Adding  to  the  ordinary  revenues  cemed. 

the  annual  appropriation  of  $700,000  for  free  matter,  There  are  but  three  lines  of  ocean-steameiF—mir  - 

and  the  amounts  paid  to  the  subsidized  mail-steam-  ly :  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  betntr! 

ship  lines  from  special  appropriations,  the  deficiency  San  Francisco,  China,  and  Japan,  with  prDvi>i  - 

paid  out  of  the  general  Treasuiy  was  $8,817,765.94,  made  for  semi-monthly  service  mer  October  1.  h": 

an  excess  of  $389,707.28  over  the  deficiency  for  the  the  United  States  and  Brazil  line,  monthly ;  nndxh 

year  1871.  California,  New  Zealand,  and  Australian  line,  m^ni^ 

Other  interesting  statistical  information  relating  ly — ^plyin?  between  the  United  States  and  ftrir- 

to  our  rapidly-exteuding  postal  service  is  fhmishcd  ports,  ond  owned  and  operated  under  our  t»s.  1 

in  this  report.     The  total  length  of  railroad  mail-  earnestly  recommend  that  such  liberal  contractf  i  t 

routes  on  the  80th  of  June,  1872,  was  67,911  miles,  carrying  the  mails  be  authorized  with  these  line«  a* 

8,077  additional  miles  of  such  service  having  been  will  insure  their  continuance, 

put  into  operation  during  the  year.    Eifht  new  lines  If  the  expediency  of  extending  the  aid  of  Go^errr 

of  railway  post-offices  nave  been  established,  with  ment  to  lines  of  steamers  whi<£  hitherto  have  r  ' 

an  aggregate  length  of  2,909  miles.    The  number  of  received  it  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  consi':- 

letters  exchanged  in  the  mails  with  foreign  countries  oration  of  Congress,  poUticfll  and  commercial  ohj^'i 

was  24,862,5()0,  an  increase  of  4,066,602,  or  20  per  make  it  advisable  to  oestow  such  aid  on  n  line  nndrr 

cent,  over  the  number  in  1871 ;   and  the  postage  our  fiag  between  Panama  and  the  West^^m  S^t. 

thereon    amounted    to    $1,871,257.25.      The   total  American  ports.    By  this  means  much  trade,  n^* 

weight  of  the  mails  exohan^d  with  European  coun-  diverted  to  other  countries,  might  be  brought  to  hn 

tries  exceeded  820  tons,    xhe  cost  of  tne  United  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  this  country  and  tiic'^ 

States    transatlantic    mail-steamship    service    was  lying  in  that  quarter  of  the  continent  of  America. 

$220,801.70.    The  total  cost  of  the  United  States  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurvw^i 

ocean-steamship  service,  including  the  amounts  paid  show  an  alarming  falling  off  in  our  carryinir-tn<ic 

to  the  subsidized  lines  of  mail -steamers,  was  $1,027,-  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  even  ^or  the 

020.97.  past  year.    I  do  not  believe  that  public  treasure  w. 

The  following  are  the  only  steamship  lines  now  be  better  expended  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  f-e;* 

receiving?  snbsidicH  for  mail  service  under  special  pie  than  in  trying  to  recover  this  trade.   Anexpendt- 

aots  of  Congress :  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com-  ture  of  $6,000,000  per  annum  for  tbe  next  five  jem. 

pany  receive  $500,000  per  annum  for  conveying  a  if  it  would  restore  to  us  our  proportion  of  the  ca:- 

monthly  mail  between  San  Francisco,  Japan,  and  rying-trade  of  the  world,  would  be  profiiaWr  ei- 

China,  which  will  be  increased  to  $1,000,000  per  pended. 

annum  for  a  semi-monthly  mail  on  and  i^erOctooer  The  price  of  labor  in  Europe  has  so  mach  eo^ 

1,  1878;  the  United  States  A  Brazil  Mnil  Steamship  hanced  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  eo^t  •( 

Company  receive  $150,000  per  annum  for  conveying  building  and  operating  ooean-steamers  in  the  Vm^^ 

a  monthly  mail  between  New  York  and  Rio  de  States  is  not  so  much  greater  than  in  Europe,  ana  I 

Janeiro,  Brazil ;   and  the  California.  Oregon,  and  believe  the  time  has  arrived  for  Congress  to  tase 

Mexico  Steamship  Company  receive  $76,000  per  an-  this  subject  into  serious  consideration. 
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DEPABTioEKT  OF  JusTioB.  Booted  to  many  of  the  tribes  resident  upon  other 
Detailed  statements  of  the  disbursements  through  f  ^^^  less  desirable  portions  of  the  public  domain,  and 
the  Department  ol  Justice  will  be  furnished  by  the  ^^  generaUy  been  received  by  them  with  lavor    As 
report  of  the  Attorney-General,  and,  though  these  *  preUmmary  step  to  the  organization  of  such  a  Ter- 
liave  been  somewhat  increased  ty  the  recent  acts  of  ^^<>^^  ^K"^*?.?®  necessary  to  confine  the  Indians, 
Congress,  "  to  enforce  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  n^w  resident  therein,  to  farms  of  proper  sim,  which 
United  Stated  to  vote  in  the  several  States  of  the  ^^^^^^  be  secured  to  theni  in  fee:  the  residue  to  be 
Uniou,"  and  *'  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  four-  SSjd  for  the  settlement  of  other  fnendly  Indmns. 
teenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Efforts  will  be  njade  in  the  immediate  future  to  in- 
states,*' and  the  amendments  thereto,  I  cannot  ques-  ^uce  the  removal  of  as  many  peaceably-disposed  In- 
tion  the  necessity  and  salutary  effect  of  those  enact-  ^f^^  to  the  Indian  Tcrntorv  a?  can  be  settled  prop- 
nients.    Keckless  and  lawless  men,  I  regret  to  say,  Jjly.  without  disturbing  the  harmony  of  those  already 
have  associated  themselves  together,  in  some  locali-  *^e^-     ^^ere  is  no  other  location  now  available, 
ties,  to  deprive  other  citizens  of  those  rightsguar-  J^^^ere  a  people,  who  are  endeavoring  to  acquire  a 
antoed  to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  knowledgeofpastoralandagriculturalpursuits  canbe 
States,  and  to  that  end  have  committed  deeds  of  a»  well  accommodated  asuponthe  unoccupied  lands 
blood  and  violence ;  but  the  prosecution  and  punish-  *?  t^«  Indum  Territory.    A  territorial  government 
ment  of  many  of  these  persons  have  tended  greatly  should,  however,  protect  the  Indians  from  the  in- 
to the  repression  of  such  disorders.    I  do  not  doubt  ^^^  o'J^¥*«8  ^^^. »  ^^rm  of  years,  until  they  be - 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  JP^e  sufficiently^  advanced  in  the  arts  and  civiliza- 
country  favor  the  fuU  enjoyment  by  alf  classes  of  tion  to  guard  their  own  rights,  and  from  the  disposal 
per-*ons  of  those  righU  to  which  they  are  entitled  of  the  lands  held  by  them  for  the  same  period. 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws ;  and  I  invoke  the  tAiroa 
aid  and  influence  of  all  good  citizens  to  prevent  or-  x-aitds. 
panizations  whoso  objects  are  by  unlawful  means  to  During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  disposed  of, 
interfere  with  those  rights.    I  look  with  confidence  out  of  the  public  lands,  11,864,975  acres,  a  Quantity 
to  the  time,  not  far  distant,  when  the  various  advan-  greater  by  1,099,270  acres  than  was  disposed  of  the 
tagos  of  good  order  and  peace  will  induce  an  aban-  previous  year.    Of  this  amount,  1,870,820  acres  were 
donmont  of  all  combinations  prohibited  by  the  acts  sold  for  cash ;  889,400  acres  located  with  military 
referred  to,  and  when  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  carry  warrants ;   4,671,882  acres  taken  for  homesteads  ; 
on  prosecutions    or  inflict  punishment  to  protect  698,618  acres  located  with  college  scrip;  8,554.887 
cltlzons  ft-om  the  lawless  doings  of  such  oombina-  acres  granted  to  railroads ;  465,847  acres  granted  to 
tions.  wagon-roads  ;,714.255  acres  given  to  States  as  swamp 
Applications  have  been  made  to  me  to  pardon  per-  land ;  5,760  acres  located  by  Indian  Bcnp.    The  casn 
sons  convicted  of  a  violation  of  said  acts,  upon  the  receipts  from  all  sources  in  the  Land-Office  amounted 
zround  that  clemency  in  such  cases  would  tend  to  to  $8,218,100.     During  the  same  period,  22,016,608 
tranquillize  the  public  mind,  and,  to  test  the  virtue  acres  of  the  public  lands  were  surveyed,  which,  add- 
of  that  policy,  i  am  disposed,  as  for  as  my  sense  ed  to  the  quantity  before  surveyed,  amounts  to  683,- 
of  justice  will  permit,  to  give  to  these  applications  a  864.780  acres,  leaving  1,267,688,628  acres  of  the  pub- 
favorable  consideration ;  out  any  action  thereon  is  lie  lands  still  unsurveyed. 

not  to  be  construed  as  indicating  any  change  in  my  The  reports  from  the  subordinates  of  the  Land- 
Jeter  mination  to  enforce  with  rigor  such  acts  so  long  Office  contain  interesting  information  in  regard  to 
3S  the  conspiracies  and  combinations  therein  named  their  respective  districts.  They  uniformly  mention 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  country.  It  is  much  to  be  the  fruitnilness  of  the  soil  dunng  the  past  season, 
-o(;rretted.  and  it  is  regretted  by  no  one  more  than  and  the  increased  yields  of  all  kinds  of  produce. 
nyself,  that  necessity  has  ever  existed  to  execute  Even  in  those  States  and  Territories  where  mining 
:h"e  enforcement  act.  No  one  can  desire  more  than  is  the  principal  business,  agricultural  products  hav^ 
[  that  the  necessity  of  applying  it  may  never  again  exceeded  the  local  demand,  and  liberal  shipments 
7c  demanded.  have  been  made  to  distant  points. 

nrrEHioB  dxpabtment.  patents. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reports  satisfactory  During  the  year  ending  September  80, 1872,  there 

mproveraent  and  progress  m  eac^  of  the  several  ^ere  issued  from  the  Patent-Offlco  18,626  patents ; 

>urcaus  under  the  control  of  the  Interior  Depart-  ggg  extensions ;  and  666  certificates  and  registries 

nerit.     They  are  all  in  excellent  condition.    The  of  trade-marks.    During  the  same  time  19,687  appli- 

vork,  which  m  some  of  them  for  some  years  has  cations  for  patents,  including  reissues  and  designs, 

)eon  in  arrears,  has  been  brought  down  to  a  recent  have  been  received,  and  8,100  caveats  filed.    The 

late,  and  in  all  the  current  business  is  being  prompt-  fees  received  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 

y  dispatched.  $700,964.86,  and  the  total  expenditures  to  $628,- 

nrniAira.  668.90,  making  the  net  receipts  over  the  cxpendi- 

Tho  policy  which  was  adopted  at  the  beginning  tures  $77,400.96. 

>f  this  Administration  with  regard  to  the  manage-  Since  1886,  200.000  applications  for  patents  have 

iicnt  of  the  Indians  has  been  as  successful  as  its  been  filed,  and  aoout  188,000  patents  issued.    The 

nost  ardent  friends  anticipated  within  so  short  a  office  is  bein^  conducted  under  the  same  laws  and 

inic.     It  has  reduced  the  expense  of  their  manage-  general  organization  as  were  adopted  at  its  original 

ncnt,  decreased  their  forays  upon  the  white  settle-  inauguration,  when  only  from  one  hundred  to  five 

aentH,  tended  to  give  the  largest  opportunity  for  the  hundred  applications  were  made  per  annum.    The 

xtonsion  of  the  great  railways  through  the  public  Commissioner  shows  that  the  office  has  outgrown 

Loinain  and  the  pushing  of  setUemonts  into  more  the  original  plan,  and  that  a  new  oiiganization  has 

emote  districts  of  the  country,  and,  at  the  same  become  necessary.    This  subject  was  presented  to 

line,  improved  the  condition  of  the  Indians.    The  Congress  in  a  special  communication  in  February 

»olicy  will  be  maintained  without  any  change,  ex-  last,  with  my  approval  and  the  approval  of  the  Seo- 

e]^ting  such  as  further  experience  may  show  to  be  retar^r  of  the  Interior^  and  the  suggestions  contained 

lecoi^sary  to  render  it  more  efficient.  in  said  communication  were  embraced  in  the  bill 

Tlio  subject  of  converting  the  so-called  Indian  that  was  reported  to  the  House,  by  the  Committee 

Territory  south  of  Kansas  into  a  home  for  the  Indian,  on  Patents,  at  the  last  session,    l^he  subject  of  the 

nd  erecting  therein  a  territorial  form  of  govern-  reorganization  of  the  Patent-Office,  as  contemplated 

lent,  is  one  of  ly^reat  importance  as  a  complement  of  by  the  bill  referred  to,  is  one  of  such  importance  to 

he  existing  Indian  policy.    The  question  of  removal  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  that  I  oom- 

o  that  Territory  has,  within  the  past  year,  been  pre-  mend  it  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 
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The  CommiBsioDer  also  treats  the  subject  of  the  aoter^  and  no  reapportionment  of  congressional  repn- 

separation  of  the  Patent-Ofilce  from  the  Department  sentation  be  macle  mider  it.    Such  a  census,  coilIu 

of  the  Interior.    This  subject  is  also  embraced  in  as  it  would  in  the  last  year  of  the  first  centurr  of  our 

the  bill  heretofore  referred  to.    The  Commissioner  national  existence,  would  fUrnish  a  noble  moDumeL! 

complains  of  the  want  of  room  for  the  model-gallery,  of  the  progress  of  the  United  States  during  that  eeo* 

and  for  the  working  force  and  neoesaary  files  of  the  tury. 

office.    It  is  impossible  to  transact  the  business  of  xnuoAiroir. 

the  office  properly  without  more  room  in  which  to  The  rapidly-increasing  interest  in  education  « a 

arrange  files  and  drawmgs,  that  must  be  consulted  most  encouraging  feature  in  the  current  hittomf 

hourly  m  the  transaction  of  business.    The  whole  the  country,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  trqe  that  this  i»  *dse, 

of  the  Patent-Office  buildmg  wjU  soon  be  needed,  in  »  great  measure,  to  the  eflbrU  of  the  Bureau  ui 

if  It  u  not  already,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Education.     That  office  is  continually  receiving  evl- 

business  of  the  Fatent-Offlce.  dences,  which  abundantljr  prove  its  efficiency,  fruci 

PXNsiONS.  ^^®  various  institutions  of  learning,  and  educaior&  cf 

The  amount  paid  for  pensions,  in  the  last  fiscal  '"The""  wp^'^f^the  Coi^iiJier  contains  a  vait 

year  was  $80,1^9,8^,  an  amount  laijer  by  $8,708  -  ^^^^^^  of  educational  detaiU  of  great  interest.   TL. 

«4  than  was  paid  during  the  preceding  year.    Of  y^-^  ^^^     ^ding  before  Congress,  providing  for  lU 

this  amount.  $2,818,409  were  paid,  under  the  act  of  appropriation  of  the  net  proceeds  of' the  sale!  of  pub- 

w°^^i fl,2*  It^^'^y  ^hl^^^'  ^  survivors  of  the  ]f/i^^  for  educationaf  purposes,  to  aid  the  $L. 

War  of  1812.   The  annual  increase  of  pensions  by  the  j^  ^y,^     ^^^^  education  otthW  riiing  genemion.ii 

legishition  of  Congress  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  ^  j^^^^  of  such  great  importance  to^o*ur  real  ^s- 

the  natural  yearly  losses  from  the  rolls.    'Hie  act  of  ^^  -^  ^^  unaSimouslv  approved  by  the  kiJi.' 

Congress  of  JuneS,  1872,  has  added  an  estimated  fiends  of  education,  that  I  commend  it  to  the  faTor. 

amount  of  $750,000  per  annum  to  the  roUs,  without  ^ble  attention  of  Coigress. 

increasing  the  number  of  pensioners.    We  cannot,  ••'•'«"»<           v.  u^.^oo. 

therefore,  look  for  any  substantial  decrease  in  the  TSBBrroRixs. 

expenditures  of  this  Department  for  some  time  to  a  ir  •     •    ^i    rr     •«    •             *         n      4-  *<  ^.^ 

come,  or  so  long  as  Congress  continues  to  so  change  m^^^^  '"^  the  Territories  are  generally  satislactri^ 

the  rites  of  pension.      **                                         ^  The  energy  and  business  capacity  of  the  pionu^ 

The  whole  number  of  soldiers  enlisted  in  the  war  r?"**^®-;?^ *l??  ""^  the  vast  aomams  not  yet  id^;- 

of  the  rebellion  was  2,688,628.    The  total  number  of  ^""""^  *"***  ^^^.  *"  ke^v^ng  pace,  m  int^raal  hl- 

claims  for  in valid-peAsioM  is  176,000,  being  but  six  P^ovemen  s  and  civil  government,  with. the  fWa 

per  cent,  of  the  whS^e  number  of  inliited  men.    The  5??™^"i**®i-.  ^°  ^"t  <>ne  of  them,  Utah,  is  the  ^■  - 


per 

I  number  ( 

i  91,689;  the  number  received  during     Jl"*^^.  "'"*;?  ciw«n  may  oe  ™^;^?  "i  «""/' 

the  year  was  26,i74 ;  the  number  disposed  of  waS   •i^wnaiy  danger  of  Indiim   hostilities.     Ii  k. 

■^'        ■  ■   «  J  J^*.'    :..  ^eia  afiA     ml u- "^    seamed  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Leinslature  ot  u^t 


total  number  of  elftima  on  hand  afc  the  hfioinnini^  nf     ^****"  ^^  aflTairs  unsatisfactory,  except  SO  far  a»  iht 
[he  ye™  wL  9i%9TtZ  ft^iet.  of  the  citiien  mayVdistuAed  by  rtal.cr 


89,178,  making  a  net  gain  of  12,604.    tKc  numberof  J«^°^^^  ^^'^  ^^^  Z^^}^7^  of  \he  Legislature  ot  I ^^^ 

chlims  now  on  file  U  ?9,085.      '  *?  ^7*?  af'  responsibility  to  t^e  Government  of.. 

On  the  80th  of  June,  1872,  there  were  on  the  rolls  United  States,  and  even  to  hold  a  position  m  ho^t.• 

the  names  of  96,405  invahd  military  pensioners,  "y.^°"*                      at_^  •  •        **i.       ^  .*u«. 

118,618  widows,  orphans,  and  depen/ent  relatives  ^A^'^t'""'.!"^  'if^^^JT'"''' V^*?®  ^^  ^s 

mating  an  aggregate  of'  298,928  irmy  pensioners  °^  ?®  T^"^)^"^  ^^  Congress,  and  the  enactiDeE  • 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  on  the  rois  the  names  ^^  *  ^'7  <t^*^*>"«  proposed  m  Congress  a  «  bn 

of  1,449  Navy  pensioners,  and  1,780  widows,  or-  «Sn ''*'*'  *^'  instance,  or  something  ainailar  to  «^ 

phans,  and  dependent  relitives,  making  the  whole  S?","®^""f  ?vf^»  S®  ^^'^'^J  ""^  ^l  *^*T°?^wT 

Sumber  of  naval  pensioners  8,179.    Thero  have  been  ^^^  ^*^'  ^'^^  *^®  ultimate  extmguishment  of  v^lji- 

received,  since  the  passage  of  the  act  to  provide  pen-    '"J?*      ..^     *  vv^i i.^.*   *  _-:*    •  i     .— .-v^r» 

sions  for  the  survivors^the  War  of  1812,  86,661  ap-  tJ'^'^^^V^^^^^^^rf^''l^I  a  temtonal  goveram  ^ 

plications,  prior  to  June  80, 1872.    Of  these,  there  Sfnau^io^^'i?  thf  oUv  o?  wi^^^^ 

were  allowed,  during  the   last  fiscal  year,  20,126  ?oi^<iition  of  the  city  of  Wash  ng^on  and  suttoub. 

claims  ;  4,845 'were  refected  during  the  year,'Teaving  SSV^hll'^to  "Jl^Trit^li^Si"^^^          tKjS 

11,580  chiims  pending  at  that  dat^    The  number  of  obi^rvable  to  the  most  casual  visitor.    The  w^m. 

peksions,  of  alf  classes,  ^nmted,  during  the  last  fiscal  fc"^ AIX  ^ft ?//na  o^rSlitSol^  iif  f^^^^^^^ 

rpwT^ri  ^^Ensr^^^s^  9^4  'K=dittS^^ 

coL^»e«^  EHSSIHSS^ 

the  1st  of  Mbv,  1878.  It  is  mtimated  that  $80,480,0<»  ™*"*  5"^  embelhahmant  of  Ae  pnblio  bmldinp  oJ 

nili^«iJ# '"'*"*  pension  .ervica'duing'the  ^rje^&au^r^S.*'*'"'^""*"""""* 

THS  CENSUS.  AOBXOULTUBS. 

The  ninth  census  is  about  completed.    Its  earlv  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ajfricnltuit 

completion  is  a  subject  of  congratulation,  inasmuch  gives  a  very  flill  and  interesting  account  of  the  ^tT- 

as  tne  use  to  be  made  of  the  statistics  therein  con-  eral  divisions  of  that  department — the  horticuUupu. 

taincd  depends  very  greatly  on  the  promptitude  of  agricultural,  statistical,  entomological,  and  cheiuica. 

publication.  — ^and  the  benefits  conferred  by  each  upon  the  a^* 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recommends  that  a  cultural  interests  of  the  country.    The  whole  Tepx'r| 


census  is  so  long,  that  the  information  obtained  at  are  informed,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  aidol 

the  decennial  periods,  as  to  the  material  condition,  in  their  pursuits. 

wants,  and  resources  of  the  nation,  is  of  little  prao-  The  Commissioner  makes  one  reoommendatioi^-; 

tical  value  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  half  or  that  that  measures  be  taken  by  Congress  to  protect  ao^ 
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served  in  timber,  where  it  exists,  and,  where  it  does 
not  exist,  inducements  should  be  oifered  for  planting 


It. 


OBMTEinnAL  CBLXBRATIOir. 


In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
approved  Maroh  8, 1871,  providing  for  the  oelebration 
}f  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  American  inde- 
pendence, a  commission  has  been  organized,  consist- 
ing of  two  members  from  each  of  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories. Tbis  commission  has  held  two  sessions,  and 
lias  made  satisfactory  progress  in  the  organization 
ind  in  the  initiatory  steps  necessary  for  carrying  out 
^he  provisions  of  tne  act,  and  for  executing  ^o  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  June  1, 1872,  creating  a  cen- 
»nnial  board  of  finance.  A  preliminary  report  of 
:>rogress  has  been  received  from  the  president  of  the 
lommisaion,  and  is  herewith  transmitted.^  It  will  be 
;ho  duty  of  the  commis-sion,  at  your  coming  session. 
;o  transmit  a  fhU  report  of  the  progress  xnade,  and 
:o  lay  before  you  the  details  relating  to  the  exhibi- 
;ion  of  American  and  foreign  arts,  products,  ^  and 
nanu&ctures,  which,  by  the  terms  of^the  act,  is  to 
>o  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  the  . 
United  States,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
fear  1876. 

This  oelebration  will  be  looked  forward  to  by 
Aimerican  citizens  with  great  interest,  as  marking  a 
century  of  greater  progress  and  prosperity  than  is 
-eoorded  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation,  and  as 
serving  a  further  good  purpose  in  bringing  toother, 
>n  our  soil,  peoples  of  all  the  commercial  nations  or 
;he  earth,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  insure  inter- 
lational  good  feeling. 

CIVIL  8BBVI0X. 

An  earnest  desire  has  been  felt  to  oorreet  abuses 
vhlch  have  grown  up  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
country,  through  the  defective  method  of  making 
ippointments  to  office.  Heretofore,  Federal  offices 
lave  been  regarded  too  much  as  the  reward  of  politi- 
cal services.  Under  authority  of  Congress,  rules 
lave  been  established  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  office 
md  tho  mode  of  appointments.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
)octed  that  any  system  of  rules  can  be  entirely  effec- 
ive,  and  prove  a  perfect  remedy  for  the  existing 
I  Vila,  until  they  have  been  thoroui^hly  tested  by  act- 
lal  practice,  and  amended  according  to  the  require- 
nents  of  the  service.  During  my  term  of  office,  it 
hall  bo  my  earnest  endeavor  to  so  apply  the  rules 
is  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  reform  in  the  civil 
ervice  of  the  Government ;  but  it  will  require  the 
lirect  action  of  Congress  to  render  the  enforcement 
»f  the  system  binding  upon  my  successors,  and  I 
lopo  that  the  experience  of  the  past  year,  together 
vith  appropriate  le^lation  by  Congress,  may  reach 
I  satisfactory  solution  of  this  question,  and  secure 

0  the  public  service,  for  all  time,  a  practical  method 
>f  obtaining  iSftithful  and  efficient  officers  and  em- 
Aoy69.  TJ.  8.  GBANT. 

ExEOcnva  Miorsioir,  Deeemb^^  2, 18T2. 

PUTNAM,  Gborob  Palvbr,  A.  M.,  an 
Imerioan  publisher,  author,  and  art  oonnois- 
lear,  born  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  Febmarj  21, 
1814;  died  in  New  York  City,  December  20, 
1872.  He  was  of  Revolationary  stock,  being 
i  grandson  of  General  Joseph  Palmer,  the 
>raye  Massachusetts  commander  in  the  at- 
icmpt  to  rescue  Rhode  Island  from  British 
is^gression,  and  a  grand-nephew  of  the  famous 
j-eneral  Israel  Putnam.  His  early  advantages 
)f  edaoation  were  but  meagre,  but  his  love  of 
■cadiDg  was  intense,  and,  when  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years  he  went  to  Boston  as  a  clerk  in 

1  store,  he  employed  every  leisure  moment  in 
•eading.  In  1828  he  came  to  New  York  and 
3ntered  the  bookstore  of  Daniel  and  Jonathan 


Leavitt  as  a  clerk.  The  same  year  he  com- 
menced a  compilation  of  dates,  at  first  for  his 
own  benefit,  but  finally  for  publication,  which 
was  the  foundation  of  his  well-known  "  The 
World's  Progress,"  though  first  issued  when 
he  was  but  nineteen  years  old  as  a  "Chro- 
nology." After  remaining  with  the  Messrs. 
Leavitt  for  some  years,  he  entered  the  employ 
of  Mr.  John  Wiley,  then  as  now  an  honored 
publisher  and  bookseller  of  New  York,  and  in 
1837  or  1888  was  sent  to  Europe  on  business 
for  Mr.  Wiley.  On  his  return  he  published 
"  The  Tourist  in  Europe."  In  1840  he  became 
a  partner  in  the  house  of  Wiley  &  Putnam,  and 
in  1841  went  to  London  and  established  there 
a  branch  of  the  firm  in  Paternoster  Row,  and 
a  pleasant  home  in  St.  Jobn^s  Wood,  which 
many  Americans  still  remember  with  delight. 
During  the  seven  years  of  his  residence  in 
London  he  built  up  a  fair  trade  in  American 
books,  and  at  the  same  time  established  as  a 
regular  business  the  trade  in  English  books  in 
this  country.  He  published  whjle  there  "  The 
American  Bookseller,"  1848,  and  a  compilation 
intended  as  a  partial  reply  to  Mr.  Dickens^s 
"  American  Notes,"  with  the  title  of  "  Amer- 
ican Facts."  This  little  book  was  of  great 
service  in  giving  the  English  people  clearer 
ideas  of  our  country  and  its  people.  Mr.  Put- 
nam returned  to  New  York  from  London  in 
1848,  and  soon  afterward  dissolved  the  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Wiley,  and  engaged  in  busi- 
ness by  himself.  He  soon  began  the  publica- 
tioD  of  Washington  Irving's  works — his  most 
important  enterprise,  if  the  character  and 
number  of  the  volumes,  their  extensive  sale 
and  wide  influence,  are  considered,  and  this 
proved  a  very  successfiQ  venture.  Among 
other  various  standard  works  which  he  sub- 
sequently published  were  the  writings  of  J. 
Feniraore  Cooper,  Bayard  Taylor,  Charles 
Lamb,  Thomas  Hood,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Edgar 
A.  Poe,  and  others.  One  of  his  early  publish- 
ing enterprises  was  a  library  of  choice  read- 
ing, in  25-cent  volumes,  selected  from  the  best 
authors,  whereby  he  hoped  to  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  This  under- 
taking was  not  very  successful  in  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view,  but  he  was  partial  to  the 
idea  till  his  death.  Mr.  Putnam  early  inter- 
ested ^imself  in  the  production  of  fine  illus- 
trated books,  publishing,  among  others,  the 
"Artists'  Edition  of  Irving's  Sketch  Book," 
the  "Book  of  American  Scenery,"  and  "The 
Homes  of  American  Authors."  In  1862,  with 
the  assistance  of  George  William  Curtis,  James 
Briggs,  and  some  others,  he  established  Put- 
nam's Magazine^  the  aim  of  which  was  to  be, 
what  no  other  monthly  in  this  country  then 
was,  a  strictly  American  magazine.  It  met 
with  immediate  success,  and  in  1856,  while 
still  prospering  greatly,  was  sold  to  other  pub- 
lishers, who  failed  in  the  financial  crisis  of 
1857,  when  the  publication  of  the  magazine 
was  suspended.  In  1868  Mr.  Putnam  retired 
from  active  business,  to  become  Collector  of 
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Intemal  Bevenue,  a  position  which  he  held  \j  recognized  hj  General  Van  Bnren  in  his 

till  1866,  when,  in  conjunction  with  his  sons,  appointment  of  Mr.  Putnam  as  churiDan  of 

he  formed  the  publishing  house  of  G.  P.  Put-  the  Committee  on  Art  in  connection  with  tic 

nam  &  Sons.    The  Magazine  was  reestablished  Vienna  Exposition.    He  was  also  the  reccf  • 

in  1867  and  continued  till  1870,  when  it  was  nized  leader  in  all  movements  for  the  progress 

sold  to  Scribner  &  Co.,  and  merged  in  Scrib-  and  extension  of  literature  and  literary  cul- 

ner*»  Monthly.    In  1853  Bowdoin  College,  sit-  ture  throughout  the  country,  and  Lad  done 

uated  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  the  home  of  his  more  than  almost  anj  other  individual  to  du- 

childbood,  honored  itself  hy  conferring  on  him  fuse  a  love  for  books  among  the  comniunitj. 

the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.    In  social  and  Ever  kind  and  genial,  he  was  perhaps  iw 

club  life  Mr.  Putnam  had  been  for  many  years  gentle  and  too  much  an  optimist  to  acliiere 

a  leader.    His  literary  receptions  in  the  earlier  great  financial  success.    It  was  very  hard  for 

days  at  his  pleasant  home,  where  any  and  him  to  decline  to  publish  a  Jbook  when  the 

every  one  dropped  in  for  a  sure  and  kind  wel-  author  appealed  to  his  sympathies ;  and,  when 

come,  and  where  Irving,  Bryant,  and  the  other  he  was  compelled  to  do  so,  the  fear  that  he 

leaders  of  literature  were  often  to  be  met,  lyill  might  wound  the  feelings  of  the  author,  bj 

always  be  remembered.    He  was  one  of  the  what  he  was  wont  to  call  "ungraciousness," 

early  members  of  the  Century  and  Union  was  always  manifest    Ko  business-man  in  the 

League  Clubs,  serving  for  many  years  on  the  city  was  more  universally  beloved,  and  to 

Art  Committee  of  the  latter.    His  art  tastes  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  his  death  was  fell 

were  always  strong,  and  it  was  to  him  a  labor  ,  as  a  deep  personal  affliction.  Eminently  social 

of  love  to  encourage  young  and  struggling  in  his  disposition,  he  had  the  gift  of  facile  &£! 

artists,  and  to. procure  for  them  public  recog-  forcible  utterance,  and  had  long  been  in  tk 

nition  of  their  works.    It  was  this  feeling,  far  habit  of  addressing  public  or  festive  reunions 

more  than  any  hope  of  profit  (which  was  very  with  dignity  and  effect.    His  counsels  were  &!• 

moderately  realized),  wnich  led  him  to  under-  ways  sought  on  occasions  of  difficulty,  and 

take  the  publication  of  the  costly  illustrated  every  intelligent  man  among  his  acquaiDt&mt 

works  which  he  issued,  and  prompted  him  to  attached  peculiar  value  to  his  opinions.  Modest 

secure  from  his  friend  Tuckerman  the  prep-  and  retiring  in  his  manners,  he  cherished  t 

a,ration  of  his  work  on  American  Artists.    He  singular  self-respect,  and  never  receded  frcffi 

was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Metropolitan  his  ground  but  through  the  force  of  convic- 

Museum  of  Art,  of  which  he  was,  during  the  tion.    He  was  a  man  of  the  rarest  purity  rnd 

year  1872,  Honorary  Superintendent,  giving  sweetness  of  life,  of  strong  religious  sentiment, 

his  services  freely  and  largely,  without  charge,  and  a  model  of  excellence  in  the  social  td 

His  position  in  American  art  clubs  was  wortlii-  domestic  relations. 
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RAMSAY,  Very  Rev.  Edwabd  Bannebman,  hearty.  The  late  Dr.  Hunter,  and  Drs.  Lindsay, 

M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Dean  of  St.  John's  Alexander,  and  Candlish,  eminent  memkr? 

Chapel,  Edinburgh,  born  in  Balmain,  Scotland,  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  were  his  wannest  and 

in  March,  1793 ;  died  in  Edinburgh,  December  dearest  friends,  and  so  intimate  was  their  in- 

28,  1872.    He  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  late  tercourse  that,  in  1865,  Dr.  Alexander  dedi- 

Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  Bart.,  and  was  edu-  cated  to  him  his  recent  work  on  "St.  Paul  in 

cated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  whence  Athens."    He  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  ef- 

he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1815,  and  M.  A.  in  1881.  fort  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 

On  completing  his  university  course,  he  en-  Dr.  Chalmers,  aud  had  succeeded  in  raising 

tered  the  Episcopal  Church,  taking  charge  of  over  $20,000  for  that  purpose.    He  Lad  also 

a    curacy   in    Somersetshire,  England,   from  been  active  in  the  promotion  of  charities  for 

which  he  was  called,  in  1831,  to  St.  John's  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  suffering.    Tlie  fo.- 

Chapel,  Edinburgh,  with  which  he  was  con-  lowing  are  Dean  Ramsay^s  principal  vorb: 

nected  as  rector  until  his  decease.    He  was  "  Manual  of  Catechetical  Instruction,"  abc-ot 

appointed  dean  of  the  diocese  in  1849.     He  1845;   "Sermons  for  Advent,"  1850; /Two 

was  a  profound  thinker,  and  a  prolific  writer.  Lectures  on  Some  Changes  in  Social  Life  aid 

In  1859,  on  the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  Subjects,"  1867;  "Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 

Mr.  Gladstone  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  Univer-  Eucharist,"  1857 ;  "  Reminiscences  of  Soottiih 

sity  of  Edinburgh,  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  Life  and  Character,"  First  Series,  1867;  ^f* 

conferred  by  it  on  Dean  Ramsay.    The  Estab-  ond  Series.  1861.    This,  the  most  adimr«M^ 

lished  Church  of  Scotland  is,  as  is  well  known,  of  his  works,  had  a  most  remarkable  soccer^ 

Presbyterian,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  there,  having  passed  through  twenty  editions  in  Grii^ 

like  the  Presbyterian  in  England,  is  ranked  Britain  (the  last  in  1872),  and  two  or  three  m 

among  the  dissenting  sects.    Mr.  Ramsay  was  this  country.     "  Diversities  of  Christian  Chur- 

decidedly  Evangelical,  and  his  sympathies  with  acter  Illustrated  in  the  Lives  of  the  Fonr  Grtst 

other  denominations  were  very  cordial  and  Apostles,"  1858 ;  "  Present  State  of  our  CaBOB 
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Law  considered,^*  1859 ;  '*  Diversities  of  Faults  Rome,  which  appointment  was  duly  confirmed 
in  Ohristian  Believers,^*  1859 ;  *^  Pastoral  Let-  bj  the  Senate.  Though  he  filled  that  position 
iers,"1861-'62;  "Ohristian Life, "1862;  "Epis-  but  a  short  time,  his  record  was  a  good  and 
3opal  Ohurch  of  Scotland,"  1862;  "Two  Lect-  honorable  one.  Having  resigned  his  diplo- 
ires  on  Handel,"  1862;  "Proposals  for  pro-  matio  mission,  and  returned  to  his  home,  he 
riding  a  Peal  of  Bells  for  Edinburgh,"  1863 ;  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
'* Ohristian  Responsibility."  1864;  "Thomas  sion  until  he  was  appointed  First  Assistant 
uhalmers,  D.D.,  a  Biograpnical  Notice,"  1867;  Postmaster-General,  in  1862.  In  July,  1866, 
'Pulpit  Table-Talk,  containing  Remarks  and  he  was  nominated,  by  President  Johnson, 
Anecdotes,"  1868.  The  last  seems  to  be  nearly  Postmaster-General,  and  served  in  that  capa- 
13  successful  as  the  "  Reminiscences."  city  till  March,  1869.  Since  the  close  of  that 
RANDALL,  AxBXAifmBB  Williams,  ex-Gov-  Administration^  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
^rnor  of  Wisconsin,  and  ez-Postmaster-Gen-  duties  of  his  profession,  having  taken  up  his 
>ral  of  the  United  States,  bom  in  Montgomery  residence  in  iflmira  in  1869. 
bounty,  N.T.,  October,  1819;  died  at  Elmira,  READ,  Thomas  .  Buchanan,  an  American 
N".  Y.,  July  25,  1872.  In  early  life  he  emi-  poet  and  painter,  bom  in  Ohester  Oounty,  Pa., 
grated,  with  his  parents,  to  Wisconsin,  where  .  March  12,  1822 ;  died  in  New  York  Oity,  May 
le  chose  the  profession  of  the  law.  His  devo-  11,  1872.  His  tastes  for  art  were  manifest  at 
;ion  to  the  Interests  of  the  State  marked  him  a  very  early  age,  and,  having  removed  to  Oin- 
irS  a  fitting  representative  of  that  growing  Ter-  cinnati,  he  became  the  pupil  of  Olevenger,  the 
•itory,  and  he  was  accordingly  chosen,  by  a  sculptor,  when  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  in- 
arge  m^'ority,  as  a  member  of  the  Territorial  tending  to  make  that  his  profession  for  life.  The 
Z/onvention,  in  1847,  which  framed  a  constitu-  departure  of  this  artist  for  Europe,  soon  after, 
;ion  that  is  now,  in  its  essential  elements,  the  changed  his  plans,  and  he  turned  his  attention 
\indamental  law  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  painting,  in  which  he  soon  acquired  a  repu- 
gn 1856  he  was  chosen  Governor  by  a  very  tation,  althou^^h,  in  after-life,  he  occasionally 
arge  majority,  and  from  that  period  became  indulged  in  the  practice  of  sculpture  as  an 
dentified  with  the  West  as  one  of  its  repre-  amateur — among  the  fruits  of  which  was  an 
tentative  men.  Before  his  term  of  office  ex-  admirable  portrait-bust  of  General  Sheridan, 
jired,  the  signs  of  war  began  to  thicken.  The  In  1841  he  removed  to  New  York,  and,  soon 
Legislature  had  convened  on  the  10th  of  Jan-  after,  to  Boston,  where  he  occupied  himself 
lary,  1861,  and  there  was  much  concern  chiefly  in  portrait-painting.  Establishing  him- 
imong  its  members  as  to  the  policy  which  self  in  Philadelphia,  in  1846,  he  occasionally 
ihoald  be  pursued  by  the  State.  Wisconsin,  turned  aside  from  his  brush  to  indulge  in  his 
ilways  Democratic  previously,  had  given  fine  poetic  tastes,  and,  the  following  year, 
50,000  majority  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  No-  published  his  first  volume  of  poems,  which 
'^ember,  1860.  The  message  of  Governor  Ran-  was  succeeded  by  a  volume  of  "Lays  and  Bal- 
lall  said  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  lads,"  in  1848.  He  also**  edited  "The  Female 
ogal ;  that  the  Government  was  one  of  the  Poets  of  America,  with  Portraits,  Biographical 
)eople ;  and  that  immediate  action  should  be  Notices,  and  Specimens  of  their  Writings," 
aken  to  place  the  State  on  a  war-footing,  which  has  passed  through  many  editions.  In 
!^'otwithstanding  this  message,  the  Legisla-  1850  he  visited  Europe,  passing  a  year  in  Flor- 
ure,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  passed  a  res-  ence,  and,  soon  after  his  return,  published 
ilution  to  adjourn  on  the  17th.  On  that  mem-  "The  Pilgrims  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard:  a 
>rable  15th  of  April,  President  Lincoln  issued  Prose  Romance ; "  and,  in  1862,  an  illustrated 
lis  proclamation  calling  for  troops.  An  emer-  edition  of  his  poems,  with  additions.  Subse- 
jency  had  arisen  to  which  the  Governor  was  quent  editions  of  these  followed.  In  1858  he 
ully  equal.  He  had  the  trains  stopped  which  again  went  to  Italy,  and  resided  some  years  in 
vere  on  the  point  of  leaving  Madison,  heedless  Florence  and  Rome;  but,  since  1858,  he  had 
>f  threats  of  penalties  "for  obstructing  the  divided  his  time  mostly  between  Philadelphia 
nails  of  the  United  States."  He  was  deter-  and  Oincinnati,  practising  his  favorite  profes- 
iiined,  if  within  his  power  to  do  so,  to  keep  sion  with  increasing  reputation  and  success, 
he  flying  representatives  to  their  duty.  His  In  1855  he  brought  out  his  most  elaborate 
mdeavors  failed,  however,  and  the  only  re-  poem,  "  The  New  Pastoral,"  written  while  in 
ource  was  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  Italy,  and  consisting  of  thirty-seven  sketches 
^e^slature,  which  did  not  convene  until  the  of  rastic  and  domestic  life.  He  was  also  the 
0th  of  June.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Governor  author  of  "  The  House  by  the  Sea,"  a  poem, 
*  took  the  responsibility,"  and  caused  23,000  1856;  "Sylvia;  or,  the  Lost  Shepherd,"  1857; 
tien  of  Wisconsin  to  be  placed  in  the  field ;  and  "  Rural  Poems,"  the  same  year ;  "  A  Voyage 
he  Legislature  responded  fully  to  the  interests  to  Iceland,"  etc.,  1857;  "Complete  Poetical 
•f  the  people  as  expressed  through  the  Gov-  Works,"  1860;  "The  Wagoner  of  the  Alle- 
rnor,  going  even  beyond  him  in  their  endeav-  ghanies,"  1862;  "A Summer  Story,  Sheridan's 
►rs,  by  providing  for  five  regiments  in  addition  Ride,  and  other  Poems,"  1865;  and  "Good 
o  those  already  raised.  Upon  retiring  from  Samaritans,"  a  poem,  1867.  The  productions 
he  gabematorial  chair,  in  1861,  he  was  nomi-  of  his  pencil  were  characterized  by  vividness 
lated  by  President  Lincoln  as  minister  to  and  dencacy  of  execution.  Among  the  most 
VOL.  zn.— 45   A 
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popular  of  them  were  his  "Undine,"  "The 
Ix)st  Pleiad,"  "Longfellow's  Children,"  and 
"  The  Star  of  Bethlehem."  His  vigorous  por- 
trait of  "Sheridan  and  his  Horse"  attained 
almost  equal  celebrity  with  his  singularly  pop- 
ular poem  "  Sheridan's  Ride."  Mr,  Read  had 
been  spending  the  last  few  years  in  Italy,  and 
was  returning  home  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  when  he  was  attacked  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia upon  his  voyage,  and  survived  but 
a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  New  York. 

REFORMED  CHURCH.— I. Refoemed 
Chuboh  in  Ajcebioa.  The  following  are  the 
statistics  of  this  Church : 


CLASSES. 


Albany 

Arcot  (in  India) 

Bei^gen 

Beigen,  Sonth 

Cayaffa 

Oraud  River 

Geneva 

Greene 

Holland 

Hadeon 

lUinoifl 

Kingston 

Long  Island,  North. 
Long  Islandt  South. 

Hlcnigan 

If  onmoQth 

Montgomery 

Newark 

New  Bmnswick. . . . 

New  York 

New  York,  South... 

Orange 

ParamuB 

Passaic 

Philadelphia 

PoQghkeepale 

Rarltan..:. 

Uenseelaer 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Ulster 

Westchester 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


Chniehflk 

17 

17 

81 

7 

18 

10 

9 

11 

12 

10 

10 

7 

19 

15 

10 

12 

16 

14 

10 

18 

19 

21 

18 

10 

18 

82 

14 

19 

9 

8 

8 

10 

88 

15 

10 

14 

10 

20 

17 

88 

7 

9 

S5 

96 

18 

18 

18 

16 

18 

14 

11 

15 

15 

19 

18 

14 

16 

18 

18 

16 

U 

9 

13 

14 

15 

16 

19 

17 

491 

509- 

canta. 

8,901 
718 
1,572 
1,263 
1,157 
1,818 
1,916 
1,267 
1,780 
1,611 
1,616 
2,046 
8,681 
8,813 
668 
1,158 
1,660 
1,788 
2,043 
4,669 
1,562 
2,469 
2,410 
1,726 
2,060 
2,066 
2,724 
2,056 
1,629 
2,280 
912 
2,095 
1,653 
1,772 

64,214 


.  The  number  of  families  recorded  as  in  con- 
nection with  the  church  is  41,835 ;  the  num- 
ber of  baptisms  during  the  year  was  4,296; 
the  number  of  Sunday-school  scholars  was 
49^758.  The  amount  of  contributions  for  re- 
ligious and  benevolent  purposes  was  $357,- 
216.86;  for  congregational  purposes,  $1,066,- 
492.45. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America  met  in  Brooklm,  N.  Y.,  June  5th. 
The  Rev.  J.  T.  Elmendorfc  D.  D.,  of  Albany, 
was  elected  President.  The  most  prominent 
topic  of  discussion  concerned  the  Ineological 
Seminary  at  Few  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  com- 
mittee having  the  matter  in  charge  reported 
that  the  Rev.  Br.  Shedd,  who  at  a  special 
meetmg  of  the  General  Synod,  held  in  the  fall 
of  1871,  had  been  elected  Professor  of  Didactic 
and  Polemic  Theology  in  that  institution,  had 
declined  to  serve.  The  committee  also  called 
attention  to  the  gradual  diminution  which  was 
taking  place  in  the  number  of  students  attend- 


ing the  seminary.  They  recommended  the 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  coorEe 
of  instruction,  and  an  increase  of  the  force  of 
professors,  to  the  end  that  the  seminary  ndgM 
offer  every  reasonable  attraction  to  the  sto- 
dents  of  the  Church  ^^to  prefer  its  own  insti- 
tutions to  all  others."  In  making  these  rei^ 
ommendations,  the  committee  used  langnage 
which  was  regarded  by  some  members  of  the 
synod  as  reflecting  unfavorably  upon  the  pres- 
ent professors.  A  long  debate  took  place,  siUr 
which  the  language  of  the  report  was  amend- 
ed so  as  to  do  away  with  the  objectionable 
expressions,  and  its  recommendatioDs  vere 
adopted.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Van  Zandt,  D.  D^ 
was  elected  to  the  vacant  professorship.  Del- 
legates  were  received  from  the  Eastern  Sync^ 
and  the  Synod  of  Ohio  of  the  Reformed  Clinrcb 
in  the  United  States.  The  address  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Eastern  Synod  was  very  cor- 
dial. The  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Zandt  had  attended 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Soutiiem  Presby- 
terian Church  as  a  corresponding  delegate.  He 
reported  that  he  had  been  received  with  great 
cordiality,  and  that  his  suggestions  toward 
bringing  the  two  churches  into  closer  rela- 
tions with  each  other  had  met  with  marked 
favor.  The  committee  on  correspondence  vith 
the  Classis  pf  North  Carolina  reported  that  a 
warm  desire  had  been  expressed  by  that  body 
for  union  with  the  General  Synod,  bnt  that 
no  steps  had  been  taken  in  the  matter,  because 
it  was  found  that  the  Classis  belonged  to  tbe 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.  Thf 
committee  on  the  revision  of  the  consitiitiaB 
reported  that  they  had  completed  their  wort 
The  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  liturgy 
reported  progress.  The  treasurer  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Fund  presented  the  following  seh^ole 
of  contributions  received  up  to  the  time  of  tic 
meeting  of  the  General  Synod : 

For  the  Bonding Fnnd fM,8a9 

"     Board  of  Forvign  Missions M,K]  J 

»*             »*    Domestic  Missions 12.3«« 

"             "    Education 6.^S 

"             "    Publication S,5?5 

**              "    Sustentailon ®* 

Special  gifts,  inclndiog  contributions  for  Hoi-  ^  neus 

land  safferers '. . . .  W'*^  * 

Home  objects— Cbnrch  debt  paid,  new  bolld-  ^  ^^ ,. 

ings  and  repairs .V, M3,lgH 

General  Centennial  parposes ^  " 

ToUl TSsfl^ 

The  time  for  taking  contributions  to  this 
fund  was  extended  to  January  1, 1878.  T^^ 
receipts  of  the  widows'  fund,  for  1872,  vere 
$1,816.58.  The  total  amount  of  this  fund  was 
$84,515.90.  The  fund  for  the  endowment  of 
Hope  College  amounted  to  $22,800.89.  Th^ 
whole  amount  of  the  disabled  minietera'  im 
for  the  year  was  $3,869.82;  of  this  mmi 
$1,800  had  been  paid  on  appropriations,  leaTine 
a  balance  of  $2,069.82.  The  mcrease  in  tie 
benevolent  contributions  over  those  of  in« 
previous  year  was  $31,182.86;  the  increase  i^^ 
contributions  for  congregational  purpose*  ''^* 
$108,876.62.  The  receipts  of  the  BotfJ  oi 
Publication  were,  from  collections,  $10,1S8.(^^ 
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rom  sales,  $15,148.79.  The  value  of  stodk 
lad  increased  $3,652.87.  The  amount  of  the 
)ermanent  fund  was  $16,156.84. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
lions,  for  the  year  endmg  April  30, 1872,  were 
^05,273.26.  The  following  is  the  general  sum- 
narj  of  the  missions  under  the  care  of  the 
iioard : 


MISSIONS. 


stations. 

!)at-Btation8 

^liii^ionariee 

Vf><4i4tant  Mlssionariee.... 

iatire  Mlsfllonariee 

!7atechi9ts  or  Preachen.. . 

V>98liftaat  Oatechists 

3lb]e  Readere 

^chool-masterB 

khool-mistresses 

Colporteurs 

Academies 

Vcademies,  adiolan  In. . . . 

)ay-8chools 

)ay-AchooIs.  echolam  In.. 

If  edical  atnaenU 

rheoloj^Ical  etadento 

^Imrches 

;)ommaiiicAiits. 

Vdded  on  confesB^n  in  1871 
bomber  in  conin'eijrAtions. 
)ispen8aries,  with  bede. . 
^atientB  treated  in  1871 . . . 
kneTolent  contributions 
of  native  churches. 


China. 

India. 

Japan. 

1 

8 

8 

11 

38 

•  • 

4 

7 

6 

8 

9 

8 

8 

8 

■  • 

11 

S6 

1 

•  •  •  • 

4 

•  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

85 

■  • 

7 

SI 

m  m 

•  •  •  • 

12 

•  « 

•  •  ■  • 

22 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

98 

•  • 

7 

87 

8 

119 

660 

60 

•  ■  •  • 

6 

•  • 

7 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  • 

7 

17 

1 

496 

713 

11 

09 

00 

9 

2,000 

2,274 

60 

1 

1 

•  • 

6,000 

7,670 

■  • 

$964 

$660 

•  • 

TbtaL 


12 

48 

16 

18 

6 

88 

4 

25 

28 

12 

22 

2 

98 

47 

729 

6 

7 

25 

1,220 

188 

4,884 

2 

12,670 

$1,614 


The  Board  of  Missions  had  also,  under  the 
lirection  of  the  Grovemment  of  the  United 
states,  the  care,  in  Arizona  Territory,  of  the 
jrila  liiver  Indian  Beservation  agency,  con- 
;aining  about  four  thousand  Pima  and  Marl- 
iope  Indians,  the  Colorado  Reservation  agency, 
)ccnpied  by  about  eight  hundred  Mohaves, 
md  of  the  Apache  Indians  upon  the  Camp 
jrant,  Camp  Apache,  and  Camp  Verde  Res- 
ervations in  Arizona,  numbering  about  three 
housand  souls,  in  all,  about  eight  thousand 
Indians. 

II.  Reformed  Chitbch  nr  the  United 
States. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
itatistics  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States,  for  1872:  Synods,  4,  viz.,  the  Eastern, 
)]uo,  Northwestern,  and  Pittsburg  Synods. 
ll'lasdGS,  34;  ministers,  586;  members,  180,- 
!90 ;  unconfirmed  members,  73,288 ;  Sunday- 
ichools,  1,021 ;  Sunday-school  scholars,  58,- 
»38;  amount  of  benevolent  oontributions, 
^80,651.58. 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  growth  of 
ho  ministry  in  this  Church  from  1820  to  1871 : 


TEARS. 

AbMlnta  In- 

craue  In  10 

Taan. 

IiicrMM  |Mr 
r«nu 

ft-20 

60 
99 
172 
280 
891 
648 
667 

•  •  •  • 

89 

78 

108 

111 

157 

•  •    a    • 

S30 

65 

Sin 

78 

n50 

63 

^'iO. 

40 

<10 

40 

■  « 

871 

The  fourth  triennial  meeting  of  the  General 
Synod  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  commen- 
Jing  November  27th.    The  proceedings  were 


invested  with  more  than  the  usual  interest 
by  reason  of  the  action  taken  upon  topics 
on  which  material  differences  of  opinion  exist 
within  the  Church.  These  differ^ices  concern 
doctrines,  and  the  order  of  worship,  and  have 
led  to  a  classification  of  parties  within  the 
church  as  "High  Church,"  or  "Liturgical," 
and  "Low  Church"  parties.  The  majority 
of  the  churches  and  members  of  the  Eastern 
Synod  were  classed  as  "  High  Church,"  while 
those  of  the  Western  Synods  are  "Low 
Church." 

A  case  prominently  involving  the  points  of 
difference  was  presented  in  the  appeal  of  Dr. 
J.  H.  A*  Bomberger,  of  Ursinus  College,  from 
the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  the  United  States 
(Eastern  Sjnod),  which  had  met  at  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  in  October.  It  is  known  in  the 
minutes  of  the  General  Synod  as  the  "  Super 
Appeal  case."  Ursinus  College,  at  Freeland, 
Pa.,  was  established  and  is  conducted  by  the 
"Low  Church,"  or  non-liturgical  party,  and 
is  not  under  the  control  of  any  synod.  Dr. 
Bomberger,  the  president  of  this  institution, 
without  seeking  the  sanction  of  any  of  the 
Church  assemblies,  had  caused  to  be  inserted 
in  its  annual  circular  an  announcement  that  a 
full  theological  course  had  been  added  to  its 
departments  of  instruction  for  the  free  use  of 
those  who 'might  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
it.  For  this,  the  Synod  at  Martinsburg  had 
passed  the  following  resolutions  of  censure 
against  Dr.  Bomberger : 

Buolved.  That  the  oondaot  of  the  said  member  of 
the  Philaaelphia  Classia,  in  assuming  the  office  of 
teacher  of  theology,  ana  id  giving  iheologieal  in- 
Btructlon  independently  of  any  proper  eoclesiastieal 
Bn])ervi8ion  and  direction,  is  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tution and  government  of  the  BeK>rmed  Churdi, 
and  therefore  disorderly. 

Besohedy  That  this  Synod  hereby  emoins  upon  the 
aforesaid  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Classis,  forth- 
with to  desist  from  this  disorder. 

Besolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  communicate  an  official  copy  of  this  action  to  the 
Rev.  Br.  Bomberger.  and,  in  case  he  does  not  respect 
this  injunction,  it  snail  be  their  duty,  and  they  are 
hereby  directed,  to  institute  such  constitutional  pro- 
ceedings as  shall  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  order 
of  the  Church. 

The  appeal  was  brought  before  the  General 
Synod  by  Prof  H.  W.  Super.  The  case  was 
carefully  discussed,  and  decided  in  favor  of 
the  appellant,  by  a  vote  of  100  to  78.  A  min- 
ute was  adopted,  defining  the  points  which 
were  decided,  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  General  Synod  has  decided  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.'II.  A.  Bomberger,  and  those 
associated  with  him,  in  Ursinus  College,  in  ffivin|| 
theological  instruction  at  the  request  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  is  not  disorderly  nor  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Reformed  Church,  although  they 
have  not  been  invested  with  the  office  of  Teacher  of 
Theology  bv,  nor  are  conducting  their  theological 
teaching  under,  the  direction  of  the  Eastern  Synod. 

2.  Tmit  the  Qeneral  Synod  has  decided  that  the 
Synod  of  the  Beformed  Church  in  the  United  States 
acted  unconstitutionally  in  assuming  ori^i^al  juris- 
diction in  the  case  of  one  of  the  miniBten  of  the 
Classis  of  Philadelphia. 
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An  ameDdment  which  had  been  proposed  to  take  charge  of  a  suitable  foreign  field  at  s 

the  constitution  to  aUow  the  formation  of  Ger-  early  a  day  as  possible.    The  pastors  and  cos 

man  classes  on  territory  occupied  by  English  gregations  were  advised  to  cooperate  vrithtle 

classes,  was   declared   adopted,  a   sufficient  German  Evangelical    Missionary  Society  cf 

number  of  classes  having  approved  it.    The  New  York,  and  to  pay  to  it  the  interest  of  tk 

General  Synod  formally  signified  its  consent  foreign  mission  funds  in  their  hands,  until  thr 

to  the  organization  of  a  German  Synod  when-  Church  is  prepared  to  commence  a  midMon  of 

ever  any  four  or  more  adjacent  German  class-  its  own.    A  correspondence  is  to  be  opcnef 

es,  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  with  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  tbePie- 

synods  to  which  they  belong,  may  desire  to  formed  Church  in  America  with  a  view  cf 

constitute  themselves  as  such.    The  Rev.  Dr.  making  arrangements  for  sending  a  missioi- 

Bausman,  who  had  visited  the  General  Synod  ary  from  this  Church  to  India  or  China,  ^Ir" 

of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  as  a  cor-  shall  labor  in  sympathy  with  the  missionario 

responding  delegate  from  this  synod,  reported  of  that  Board  already  in  the  field.   The  Bc^an! 

that  he  had  been  cordially  received  by  that  of  Home  Missions  reported  that  there  vert 

body,  and,  in  response  to  his  address,  they  had  under  their  charge  76  missions,  scattered  oicr 

expressed  willingness  to  cooperate  with  tlie  seventeen  States ;  '41  missions  were  w«t  of 

Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  in  ad-  the  Alleghany  Mountains.      The   appropria- 

vancing  the  kingdom  of  Christ.    The  Rev.  Dr.  tions  for  the  year  were  $15,000.    Eight  mi- 

Pelz  appeared  as   a  corresponding  delegate  sions  had'  become  self-supporting  during  \U 

from  the  General  Synod    of  the  Reformed  year.      The  number  of  congregations  in  tit 

Church  in  America,  and  spoke  at  some  length  missions  was  125;  of  members,  7,000;  ofSnc- 

in  reference  to  the  relations  which  the  two  day-schools,   160;    of  scholars,  4,000.    Tie 

Churches  sustain  to  each  other,  especially  ns  committee  on  the  state  of  the  Chureli  pr^ 

regards  the  subject  of  Church  union.    The  sentcd  a  report,  in  which  they  made  esptcV 

question  of  union  was  referred  to  a  committee,  remark  upon  its  steady  progress  and  groT**.' 

who  presented  a  report,  in  which  they  said :  since  the  previous  meeting  of  the  General 

The  subject  has  been  before  the  mind  of  the  "J^od : 

Church  for  several  years,  and  thoroughly  discussed  The  number  of  ministers  has  grown  from  S^' " 

in  all  its  bearinfj^s^  and  the  conclusions  reached  have  586,  a  net  increase  of  60 ;   the  number  of  cli?-- 

found  utterance  m  the  actions  of  several  Church  from  81  to  84,  an  increase  of  8 ;  the  congregiticci 

Courts.    The  General  Assembly  at  Philadelphia,  in  from  1,179  to  1,812,  an  increase  of  188;  thein<iDber- 

1869,  had  already  said  tliat  a  close  union  between  ship  frdm  117,910  to  180,299,  an  increase  of  li>>i- 

the  two  bodies  so  intimately  related  in  doctrine,  the  additions  by  certificate  and  confirmatioc  rr  :■ 

cultus,  and  name,  would  be  both  natural  and  desir-  28,962  to  82.809,  an  increase  of  8,874 ;  and  the  c.-- 

able,  so  soon  as* the  consummation  could  be  reached  tributions  irom  $228,817.94,  the  sum  total  f^rri- 

with  the  cordial  consent  of  both  parties.    It  is  be-  three  years  ending  with  November,  1859,  to  t^H'- 

Ueved  that  the  action  of  our  Church  courts  is  not  886.12,  the  sum  total  for  the  three  years  ending  ^ 

only  in  harmony  with  the  common  feeling  of  Protes-  1872,  the  increase  being  $18,568.18. 

tant  Christendom  re«irdintr  the  necessity  for  unity  mi.                j.       /•          i         •      ^i.      r  ii— ;«» 

in  the  body  of  ChristTbut  it  b  further  held  that  it  fs  The  report  refers  also,   in  the   follom 

expressive  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the  Church  which  terms,  to  the  dmerences  of  sentiment  coneeffi- 

the  General  Sjrnod  represents ;  that  it  would  be  a  ing  the  forms  of  worship,  and  oome  pobt«  of 

matter  for  rejoicing  throughout  its  congregation  to  doctrine,  which  prcTail  within  the  Church: 

be  brought  mto  the  closest  relations  for  which  the  «,,..,              ...      .               j.  ..  ^i  ^ 

providehce  of  the  great  iTead  of  the  Church  may  That  there  are  two  tendencies  was  distinrth^ 

prepare  the  way.    The  union  of  these  two  members  ognized  by  the   General   Synod  of   PhiWe.ili* 

bf  the  Reformed  Church  would  realize  the  acoom-  This  division  of  sentiment  has  npened  into  ilo.- 

plishment  of  a  hope  long  cherished.  pJ^^f  m?  tbe  adherence  of  one  tendency  being.arr-vri 

'^         **  in  their  practical  church-work  directly  •gfunrt  tt; 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  adherents  of  the  opposite  tendency,     while  ti« 

the  committee,  and  was  unanimously  adopted  present  state  of  things  exists,  there  can  be  no  uiiT; 

bv  the  Svnod  ■                                         '^         r  peace,  and  concord.    Instead  of  conoentrttiDf  p^^ 

*         ^         .  energies  in  the  way  of  harmonious  action  tg«^ 

Bf^ohed^  That  this  General  Synod  is  in  full  accord  the  common  foe,  much  of  our  time  and  strength  a 

with  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  Church  as  it  expended  in  maintaining  the  conflict  within  oiiri'«^ 

regards  the  desirableness  of  Christian  unity ;  looks  organization,  and  in  seeSinff  to  achieve  victorj"  ovf* 

forward  with  pleasure  to  a  union  with  the  Keformed  the  other.    W  hat  is  to  be  done  ?    The  status  i<  >■' 

Church  in  America  that  may  be  acconoplished  on  a  normal.    We  do  not  report  it  In  order  to  attempt :« 

basis  satisfactory  to  both  Churches.    Believing  the  solve  the  problem,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  iacu 
time  to  be  at  hand  when  negotiations  looking  to  this 

end  should  be  initiated,  it  is  resolved  by  the  General  HI.   Reformed  Chubch  OF   FRAlfCE.— Tb- 

Synod  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  fix)m  each  of  ^^^^  meeting  of  the  Reformed  Synod  of  Frac^ 

the  five  synods  comprising  the  General  Synod,  who  ^«„  -^^^  aJt  4.i,„4.  ^r  torro  ^r..   IiaI^I  in  If-'? 

shall  confer  with  a  like  committee  of  the  Beformed  P^vious  to  that  of  1872,  was  held  in  1^^^ 

Church  of  America  on  the  proposed  union  between  when  Kmg  Loms  XI V.  sent  a  communican'^u 

that  Church  and  our  own,  and  report  the  results  of  to  the  body  demanding  its  permanent  fli-^^ 

their  conference  to  the  General  Synod  at  the  next  lution.     It  is  said  that  he  assigned,  as  a  ress  ' 

^^^^^^«'  for  his  order,  that  the  synod  "  cost  the  stite 

The  several  synods  were  directed  to  ap-  too  much  money,  and  wasted  too  much  of  tfcj 

point  the  committees  named  in  this  resolution  time  of  its  ministers."^    The  Government  i*- 

at  their  next  annual  meetings.    The  Board  of  never  granted  permission  since  to  hold  ^^^ 

Foreign  Missions  were  instructed  to  select  and  synod  until  1872.    Napoleon  HI.  professw  *» 
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iatention  to  restore  the  Reformed  Church  to  regarded  only  as  a  consultative  assembly,  with 

its  ancient  privileges,  bat  never  carried  it  into  no  powers  to  make  any  organic  or  constitu- 

effect.    On  the  19th  of  November,  1871,  M.  tional  law."    This  motion  was  rejected,  and 

Thiers,  President  of  the  Republic,  signed  a  de-  the  competency  of  the  synod  to  legislate  for 

cree  restoring  to  the  Church  the  function  of  the  Church  was  declared  by  a  vote  of  61 

holding  provincial  and  national  synods,  and  to  45. 

authorizing  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  synod  M.  le  Professeur  Blois  proposed  a  profession 

which  was  to  meet  on  the  6th  of  June,  1872.  of  faith  in  the  following  terms: 

The  meeting  of  the  synod  was  anticipated  ^^  ^^  moment  of  renewing  the  series  of  her  syn- 

with  great  mterest  by  the    Protestants    not  ods,  interrupted  during  so  many  years,  the  Reformed 

only  of  France,  but  of  other  states  of  Europe,  Church  of  Aanoe  feels,  before  all  else,  the  need  to 

and  of  America,    During  the  period  which  return  thanks  to  God,  and  to  testify  her  love  to 

had  elapsed  since  the  meeting  of  any  b^y  l^Tc^^i^r'li^^^o^io^^Jy''^^!^^^. 

which  could  speak  with  authority  for  the  Re-  declares  herself  to  remain  faithful  to  those  principles 

formed  Church,  a  diversity  m  faith  had  been  of  faith  and  liberty  on  which  she  was  founcled. 

developed  among  its  pastors  and  members.     A  With  her  fathers  and  martyrs  of  the  Confession  of 

*•  liberal"  or  Unitarian  party  had  grown  up,  Kochelle,  with  all  the  churches  of  the  Reformation 

««,i  ^r.^^.im^A  «>««i^  <,f»/^t^^TrT,n^o>»^i^A  ^T^oJT  uuder  their  dinerent  creeds,  she  proclaims:   The 

and  aoqmred  much  strength  under  the  oham-  sovereign  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  matters 

pionship  of  Its  leader,  M-  Athanase  Coquerel.  ©f  faith  and  salvation,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  only 

The  increasing  influence  of   this  party  gave  Son  of  God,  who  died  for  our  offences  and  rose 

groat  offence  to  the  *' Evangelical"  members  again  for  our  justification.    She  preserves,  therefore, 

of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  to  the  orthodox  '^^i?^®  maintains,  as  the  basis  of  her  teachinc;  her 

J,           ...                       11         A    J*         i.-       u  ji  public  worship  and  her  disciplme,  the  great  Chns- 

denommations    generally.     A  disruption  had  f^^n  facts  represented  in  her  sacrimenti,  celebrated 

already  occurred  m  the  body,  about  twei^ty-  in  her  religious  solemnities,  and  expressed  in  her 

five    years    before,    when   a  portion  of    the  liturgies,  more  especially  in  the  confession  of  sins, 

Church,  led  by  Mr.  Frederick  Jlonod,  seceded  jj^  t^«  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  liturgy  of  the  Holy 

on  account  of  the  laxity  in  doctrine  which  °'^PP®^' 

was  allowed,  and  formed  the  union  of  the  An  animated  debate  of  ten  days^  duration 
Evangelical  Churches  of  France.  The  Evan-  ensued  upon  this  confession,  at  the  end  of 
gelical  party,  believing  themselves  to  be  still  which  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  61  to  45,  as 
the  stronger  party  in  the  Church,  hoped,  if  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Mo- 
the  synod  were  held,  to  be  able  to  commit  it  tions  by  the  liberals  that  the  confession  should 
to  a  fixed  bhsis  of  doctrine,  which  would  ex-  be  simply  communicated  to  the  churches  under 
elude  all  Unitarianism  and  rationalism,  and  the  form  of  a  synodical  letter ;  that  it  should 
place  the  Church  among  those  of  pronounced  he  simply  recommended  to  the  churches,  and 
orthodox  faith.  This  subject  was  fully  dis-  not  obligatory  upon  them ;  and  that  no  disci- 
cussed  daring  the  months  which  elapsed  be-  plinary  consequences  should  follow  its  promul- 
twecn  the  calling  and  the  meeting  of  the  gation,  were  voted  down  by  the  same  minority 
synod,  and  was  the  most  important  feature  in  as  that  by  which  the  confession  was  adopted, 
the  programme  of  the  orthodox  party.  The  following  rule  regarding  the  qualifioa- 

The  synod  met  in  the  Tempts  dn  Saint-  tion  of  electors  was  adopted : 

Enprit^  Paris,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1872.    The  "An  elector  in  the  Church  must  declare 

division  of  parties  was  made  manifest  from  himself  heartily  attaclied  (de  eceur)  to  the 

the  beginning  of  the  session,  when  the  mem-  Protestant  Reformed  Church  of  France,  and 

bers  of  the  synod,  following  the  fashion  of  to  the  revealed  truth,  as  it  is  contained  in  the 

the  National  Assembly,  seated  themselves  ac-  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tesaments." 

cording  to  their  affiliations,  on  the  Right  and  This  rule  received  77  votes.    No  votes  were 

Left,  and  in  the  Centre.    The  orthodox  mem-  recorded  against  it,  hut  24  members  abstained 

bers  occupied  the  Right  and  Right  Centre,  and  from  voting,  and  7  were  absent.    Proposals 

the  Liberal  members  the  Left  and  Left  Cen-  were  made  to  the  Left  for  the  representation 

tro.    Pastor  Bastie,  of  Bergerac  (orthodox),  was  of  minorities  in  churches  in  the  various  bodies, 

elected  moderator  by  a  m£gority  of   eleven  but  they  were  not  acceded  to. 

votes  over  Pastor  Viguier,  of  Nimes  (liberal).  The  following  rule  was  adopted  in  reference 

An  address  of  thanks  was  voted  to  M.  Thiers  to  the  admission  of  candidates  for  the  minis- 

for  issuing  the  decree  by  which  the  meeting  try:  "Every  candidate  for  the  ministry  in  the 

of  the  synod  was  authorized.    The  first  three  Reformed  Church  of  France  must  adhere  to 

days  were  spent  mainly  in  settling  the  minor  the  faith  of  the  Church  as  defined  by  the  Gen- 

arrangements.    The  vote  on  the  election  of  a  eral  Synod  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.'* 

moderator  had  shown  that  the  orthodox  party  This  received  62  votes  to  89  cast  against  it. 

were  in  the  ascendant  in  the  synod,  and  that.  Seven  members  were  absent. 

if  any  determination  were  made  on  doctrine.  The  general  effect  of  .the  action  of  the  synod 

it  would  be  in  favor  of  their  views.    In  order  is  to  permit  the  Unitarian  members  and  min- 

to  prevent  this,  a  motion  was  made  in  behalf  isters  to  remain  in  the  Church  and  to  vote, 

of  the  Left,  declaring  ^'  that  the  synod,  as  it  upon  declaring  attachment  to  the  Church  and 

does  not  really  represent  the  Church,  since  the  revealed  truth  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 

#om0   consistories  are  larger  than  others,  bo  ments,  but  to  prevent  the  ordination,  in  the 
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fatare,  of  ministers  who  will  not  subscribe  to  for  the  offices  of  Ppesident  and  Vioe-President  (f 

the  Confession  of  Faith.  !^«  Upi^e^  S^*t?  ?'  ^^  ""*  ^1^^^?""^  ^^ 

Tk«>  ^^ii.x«,;«»  •^<.^i»4.;/^«  *^«  +1^.*  »^^A^4^i^,^  "*  fitting  now,  before  we  proceed  further  Truh  i:« 

The  foUowing  resolution  on  the  separation  ^^^^  ^t^g  convention,  thlit  we  should  give  exr^. 

of  Church  and  state  was  agreed  to :  gion  to  our  views  of  the  principles  and  policy  cf  C« 

The  synod,  comtidering  that  the  reciprocal  inde-  party  which  we  represent :  it  is,  therefore— 

fendence  of  the  Churches  and  of  the  state  ought  to  lutohed^  That  the  National  Union  Republican  pi'- 
e  introduced  into  modem  public  law ;  considering  ty  of  Rhode  Island  adheres  to  and  here  resflinni  \i\ 
that  the  Reform^  Church  of  France  is  disposed,  for  principles  of  the  party  announced  at  the  various  ti- 
lts part,  to  accept  with  confidence  its  separation  n'om  tional  conventions  thereof,  and  illustrated  by  the  ?1  • 
the  state,  when  the  Government  shall  deem  it  neces-  rious  and  patriotic  records  of  the  Adininistratiots ''. 
sary  for  all  religious  bodies,  the  synod  deems  it  well  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Grant, 
to  urge  the  Church  to  prepare  for  this  separation.  JZwofoarf,  That  we  highly  appredate  the  dijtt- 

Tk«  -,^^^i«i  ^«rv«i.,.*^«:««  *u-«.  ^^ ^^w«  guished  services  of  the  eminent  soldier,  the  upriii.: 

The  synodal  presbytenan  form  of  govern-  l^^  practical  civilian,  who  is  now  the  ibief  U.- 

ment  was  decided  upon.    The  pastors  are  to  trate  of  this  great  republic,  and  that  we  earn-:; 

be  nominated  by  a  presbyterial  council.     The  favor  his  renomination  and  reelection  to  the  ofliceii; 

consistory  is  to  have  the  right  of  Teto.    When  l''ff»<*?°*  of  the-United  States, 

this  right  is  exercised,  the  case  may  be  referred  Se»olt€d,Th^%  in  Schuyler  Colfw  we  wcopii«  « 

r     XT-  '^iD       •   «*^«^«j  •«*j  ^«o«  1XM.J  WW  ^x«^j  v^  experienced  statesman,  a  fit  presidmg  officer  of  tit 

to  the  Provmcial  Synod,  and  to  the  General  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  an  upright  and  .- 

Synod  as  the  highest  authority.     A  resolution  telligent  magistrate,  ond  that  we  cordially  &vct  :> 

prescribing  the  ability  to  read  and  write  as  an  renomination  and  reflection  to  the  ofiice  of  Tici- 

essential  quaHfication  for  votes  after  the  Ist  ^S,"^?°*  ^U^!  ^^^^  ^V^*,?»-            ^  .    , 

of  Januar^  1875,  was  i^opted  unanimously.  oftt^eJ'G'AnTton^ru;;^^^^^^ 

The  synod  was  visited  by  representatives  of  in  the  administration  of  the  Government,  to  nd':>e 

the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  the  burdens  of  taxation  imposed  upon  the  indoMrits 

of  America,  who  congratulated  it  on  its  re-  of  the  country  by  the  late  war,  ona  to  honorftblT*:!- 

suming  its  meetings  under  a  liberal  govern-  jj^  *^?  ^^^^  ^^<^  '^^  incurred  in  the  aalrtt : 

ment.     It  is  represented  that  the  Unitarian  ^^^f  ^°!?1  ,     *  ,r     ,    ,     -rv           .-  n 

party  is  stronger  in  the  churches  than  it  ap-  ^?  *^®  20th  of  March  the  DemoCTatic  Cob- 

peared  in  the  synod  vention  was  held  m  Providence.    Gandidi^n 

RHODE  ISLAND.    After  an  unpreoedent-  for  State  oflSces  were  nominated,  and  delegate 

edly  long   session  of  seventeen  weeks,  the  were  elected  to  the  National  Democratic  Ue- 

General  Assembly  holding  its  session  in  Prov-  mention ;  but  the  subject  of  resolutions  j« 

idence  ac|jonmed,  without  having  passed  any  referred  to  the  State  Central  Committee.  T>. 

measures  of  general  public  interest.-    The  re-  ©lection  was  held  April  3d,  and  resulted  in  tat 

Tision  of  the  statutes  was  completed,  and  two  success  of  the  Bepublican  ticket,  except  t>: 

congressional  districts  of  the  State  were  re-  Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles  R,  Cutler  t.. 

formed.    A  new  apportionment  of  the  House  ^«mocratic  candidate,  having  been  electenl  .«| 

of  Representatives  was  also  made.    The  num-  that  office.    The  migonlies  of  the  differtt 

ber  of  members  will  be  72,  as  heretofore ;  but  candida.tes  elected  varied  greaUy,  ob  acan; 

there  wDl  be  one  representative  for   every  jf  ^ocaJ  issues.    The  highest  miyoritT  on  l. 

2,794  inhabitants,  instead  of  1,876.  Each  town  5®^,^^'*?°  ^'^^f'  Z^^  ^'^^^ '  ^'  ^^  ^ 

shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  one  representative,  Padelford  was  1,075.                        :,    ,v* 

and  no  town  wiU  be  entitled  to  more  than  The  General  Assembly  convened  at  >er- 

twelve  P^*^  ^°  *^®  28th  of  May,  and,  after  orgamiiiu 

The  subject  of  politics  attracted  more  than  ^^©  State  government  for  the  ensmng  jear.ii- 

usual  attention  during  the  year,  owing  to  the  jonrned  on  the  81st  to  the  second  MoBdi.n. 

interest  felt  in  the  coming  presidential  canvass,  i»°^"jr.    The  new  I^gislatore  coMi8t|or  - 

and  to  the  singular  attitude  of  parties  in  rela-  Republicans  m  the  House  and  25  in  thefeen  u. 

tion  thereto.    The  Republican  State  Conven-  ^^  1^  Democrats  in  the  House  and  11  m  it- 

tion  assembled  in  Providence,  March  14th,  Senate.     ^.     ^  _  ^  ,     ^,    ^            .  ^  ., 

with  General  Bumside  as  president,  and  chose  9  V^?  ^^^  "^f^^^^fJ  ^®  Democratic  pwt 

a  State  ticket  and  delegates  to  the  National  and  the  Liberal  Repubhcan  party  each  heM 

Republican    Convention.     The   State   ticket  convention  in  Providence.     P^  *^<?,P^/:; 

consisted  of  Seth  Padelford,  of  Providence,  for  united  upon  an  electoral  ?cket-  The  foUovu.. 

Governor;  Pardon  W.  Stevens,  of  Newport,  for  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Democrau 

Lieutenant-Governor;  Joshua  M.  Addeman,  of  convention  : 

Providence,  for  Secretary  of  State:  T^illard  J?«wte«i,  That  we,  the  representatives  of  the  l^c; 

Sayles,  of  Providence,  for  Attorney-Genoral ;  e^^i^^^P^^J^^L^^il^l^S 

and  Samuel  Clark,  of  Lincoln,  for  Generai  ^^*^fa?foro77^e%1;LS^^^^^ 

Treasurer.     The  resolutions  adopted  were  as  Baltimore,  and  the  Liberal  Bepublican  Coh^cbw: 

follows :  at  Cincinnati.                                                      ,. 

Wherea.,  The  annual  convention  of  the  National  .  j^mlnltid  TtW.  ^'il^l^tiSS'^d'tX^' 

Union  Bepublican  party  of  Rhode  Island  is  now  in  ttirSf^^nt  wKn  J^^Tw^fCs  1^0^^^ 

session  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  to  the  people  JT**^  i?«S^vK°^  r«^rm^?nJ  ^f«™  *nd  >  eft:S 

of  the  State  suitoble  candidates  for  their  support  Vor  f?JJl,*iLrif  J'^?  ?rrinS\^n  S^%e  Pf'  :• 

general  aflkirs,  and  for  the  selection  of  del^ates  to  I'J^ff  t«L?£,?^i>!  ^JK^                             ' 

the  National  Convention  of  the  party,  to  beTholden  ®^  *"  Bcctions  of  the  country, 

in  Philadelphia  in  June  next,  to  nominate  candidates  At  the  election,  the  whole  number  01  ti'^«> 
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cast  for  President  was  18,994,  of  which  13,665  The  ova  of  salmon"  and  trout  have  heen  pro- 
were  for  Grant  and  6,329  for  Greeley,  giving  cared,  hatched,  and  placed  in  the  waters  nata- 
the  former  a  mtgority  of  8,836.  ral  to  them.  The  ova  of  shad  have  been  in- 
The  State  debt  amounts  to  $2,627,500,  it  troduced  into  the  Blackstone,  Pawtuxet,  and 
having  been  rednced  to  that  amoant  from  Pawcatuck  Rivers,  in  which  streams  these  fish 
$4,000,000  since  the  close  of  the  war.  A  part  were  formerly  found.  A  pond  in  Newport  and 
of  the  State  bonds  are  due  in  1882;  but  more  another  in  Tiverton  have  been  stocked  with 
of  them  are  due  in  1893  and  1894.  The  present  black  bass  of  the  northern  lakes,  an  excellent 
condition  of  the  State  fluances  is  as  follows:  fish,  well  adapted  to  such  waters ;  and  arrange- 

Balance  in  the  Treaiury  April  ao,  M72 $171,187  00  ments  have  been   made  for  stocking  other 

Sfltlmated  receipts  ftom  the  tisual  Bources  of  ponds  with  the  same  fish. 

i878T/?!.^?.*!?!!f.!*!.^^^°f..^?.^^       671,665  00  Important  public  improvements  have  been 
'■ in  progress  during  the  year  by  means  of  ap- 

v.»i.».»^  ^-«— «».  ♦«  K«  »i«^«  ««  frt  ♦>.«  ^^*^'^  ^  propriationa  made  by  the  General  Government. 

Estimated  payments  to  be  made  up  to  tne  rn.'  i*  ai.        •    a-l    v     ^^ 4.^ ..  lii^^-u 

aamotime... 7264B8  00  Chief  among  these  is  the  breakwater  on  Block 

.   .^  „                                        ^^H^^^A  m.  Island.    For  this  work  Congress  has  already 

Balance  in  the  Treasury $117,684  00  appropriated  $155,000,  including  an  appropria- 

The  income  of  the  State  is  derived  from  the  tion  of  $50,000  made  in  June,  1872.    This  sum 

direct  tax  of  }  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  valuation  will  enable  the  contractors  to  extend  the  pier 

of  the  different   towns  for  1866,   the  total  or  breakwater  so  as  to  afford  protection  to  ves- 

amount  of  which  valuation  for  that  year  was  sels  seeking  a  refuge.    Steam-dredges  are  em- 

$189,687,591,  giving  an  income  of  $474,218.  ployed  in  deepening  the  harbor  within  the  piet*. 

The  valuation  of  the  towns  for  1871  was  $221,-  The  appropriations  for  improving  the  navi- 

345,085,  an  increase  in  five  years  of  $39,657,-  gation  of  Pawtucket  River,  made  by  Congress 

444.    The  increased  valuation  for  1872  over  since  the  year  1867,  amount  in  the  aggregate 

that  of  1866cannot  be  much  lessthan  $50,000,-  to  $42,000,  of  which  sum  $10,0Q0  was  appro- 

000,  which,  with  the  increased  revenue  de-  priated  in  June  last.    Formerly  this  river  was 

rived  from  the  deposits  in  the  savings-banks,  almost  useless  for  navigation,  but,  by  the  re- 

the  tax  on  which  is  to  be  |-  of  1  per  cent.,  in-  cent  dredging,  the  water  has  been  so  deepened 

fltead  of  -^  per  cent  as  heretofore,  will,  if  that  yessds  drawing  eleven  feet  of  water  can 

the  valuation  of  1872  is  adopted,  swell  the  re-  ascend  at  high  tide.     When  the  dredging  now 

ceipts  of  the  General  Treasurer  over  former  contemplated  ler  completed,  it  is  estimated  that 

years  to  more  than  $150,000.  there  will  be  seven  feet  at  low  water. 

The  reformatory  institutions  of  the  State  are  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  also  made 

in  a  satisfactory  condition.   In  the  Work-house  for  straightening  and  deepening  the  channel 

and  House  of  Correction  on  the  State  farm  are  of  Providence  River.     The  appropriations  for 

148  males  and  50  females,  and  in  the  Insane  improvements  within  the  borders  of  Rhode 

Asylum  70  males  and  83  females.    Sixty-five  Island  made  by  the  United  States  Government, 

convicts  are  confined  in  the  State-prison,  and  from  1866    to  1872,   amount  to  more  than 

110  in  the  jail.    The  earnings  of  the  prison  $500,000. 

during  the  year  amounted  to  about  $5,000  *^  But  these  improvements  in  our  navigable 

above  the  expenses.  waters,"  says  Governor  Padelford,  "are  not 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Commission-  all  for  which  the  United  States  Government 
ers  of  Public  Schools,  tne  total  expenditures  for  has  made  appropriations  within  our  borders, 
school  purposes  for  the  year  ending  April  80,  and  for  our  particular  benefit.  Light-houses 
1872,  amounted  to  $465,623,  and  the  receipts  have  been  built  and  repaired ;  beacons,  to 
to  $496,906.  There  are  in  the  State  423  guide  the  mariner  and  keep  him  from  danger- 
school  districts,  the  attendance  in  which  aver-  ous  shoals,  have  been  constructed  at  a  great 
ages  21,805  in  summer  and  23,052  in  winter,  expense;  sea-walls  have  been  built  to  protect 
The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  total  certain  shores ;  fog-signals  have  been  put  up, 
school  population  is  53.  In  the  summer  and  provisions  made  for  keepiug  them  in  oper- 
sohools  the  number  of  male  teachers  is  93,  and  ation,  at  Point  Judith  and  Beaver-Tail ;  and  a 
of  female  teachers  612 ;  in  winter  schools  the  life-saving  station  has  been  established  on  Nar- 
male  teachers  number  177,  and  the  female  ragansett  Beach,  and  one  also  on  the  south 
teachers  579.    The  average  wages  per  month,  side  of  Block  Island." 

including  board,  is  $34.85  in  summer  schools  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  total 

and  $39.72  in  winter  schools.    The  length  of  population  (178,751)  ten  years  old  and  over, 

flohool-year  ranges  from  30  to  89  weeks,  being  there  were  engaged  in  all  classes  of  occnpa- 

shortest   in   Washington   County,   where    it  tions  88,574  persons,  of  whom  66,859  were 

amounts  to  30  weeks  and  3  days,  and  longest  males  and  21,715  females.     There  were  en- 

in  Bristol  County,  where  it  amounts  to  39  gaged  in  agriculture  11,780,  including  11,767 

weeks  and  1  day.  m^es  and  13  females;  in  professional  and  per- 

The  Commissioners  of  Inland  Fisheries  con-  sonal  services,  19,679,  including  12,349  males 

tinned  their  exertions  during  the  year  in  pro-  and  7,330  females ;  in  trade  and  transporta- 

moting  the  important  work  of  fish-culture  in  tion,  10,108,  including  9,878  males  and  230 

the  inland  waters,  with  encouraging  results,  females;  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and 
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mining   indnstries,  47,007,  including    82,865  The  condition  of  panperism  and  crime  is 

males  and  14,142  females.  shown  by  the  following  statistics : 

The  State  contained  289, 030  acres  of  im-    Total  popalation JK,» 


ments  and  machinery,  $786,246;  total  amount  whire!!!!!!!!!*.*.!!!!'!'.'.!!'.!!'.".!;'.*!;'.".!'.*.       IS 

of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  inclading  value  Colored'. *. *.     * '. '. '. * ! ". '. '. '. '. '. '.   '. '. '. '. * '. ' * '.'.'.'. '.          » 

of  board,  11,124,118;  totd  (estimated)  value  ^JS^ii^r^iiiiii^^iiiiigiii^iii^       2 

of  all  farm  productions,  mcludmg  betterments  Total  number  of  peraooB  in  prlaon,  Jane  1, 

and  additions  to  stock,  $4,761,163;  orchard-       18J0-: '> 

products,  $43,036 ;  produce  of  market-gardens,         ^itS ♦    i^ 

$316,133;  forest-products,  $264,688;  value  of  Colored;!.'.*.*.*".'.'.'!.*.'!.'.".*!.*.'.*.*;.*.'.*.".*.*;;;;;..*         is 

homemanufactures,  $37,847;  of  animals  slaugh-         Foreign k 

tered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $755,562;  of  all  live-  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.    Dnrin; 

stock,  $3,135,132.    There  were  7,770  horses,  the  year  1872  the  Catholic  Church  eipcrf 

43  mules  and  asses,  18,806  milch-cows,  6,821  enced  no  little  opposition  in  its  head  and  its 

working-oxen,  9,748  other  cattle,  23,938  sheep,  members.    The  Pope  remained  in  the  Vatican 

and  14,607  swine.    The  chief  productions  were  under  the  same  circumstances  as  in  the  ytt- 

688  bushels  of  spring,  and  196  of  winter,  wheat,  ceding  year,  relying  entirely  on  the  contribi- 

20,214  of  rye,  811,957  of  Indian-corn,  167,010  tions  of  Catholics  throughout  the  world,  sue 

of  oats,  33,559  of  barley,  1,444  of  buckwheat,  decliniog  all  recognition  of  the  acts  of  ibe 

796  pounds  of  tobacco,  77,328  of  wool,  9,920  Italian  Government.    He  issued  no  btdl  or 

bushels  of  peas  and  beans,  669,408  of  Irish,  and  brief  of  important  bearing ;    the  official  sets 

142  of  sweet,  potatoes,  765  gallons  of  wine,  relating  to  local  matters.     On  the  anmrersarr 

941,199  pounds  of  butter,  81,976  of  cheese,  of  his  accession  to  the  Pontificate,  and  on  other 

1,944,044  gallons  of  milk  sold,  89,046  tons  of  occasions,  Pius  IX.    received  delegations  of 

hay,  964  bushels  of  clover-seed,  1,938  of  grass-  Catholics  from  Rome,  various  parts  of  Italj, 

seed,  249  pounds  of  hops,  20  gallons  of  sor-  and  from  other  countries,  and  his  replies  to 

ghum  molasses,  629  pounds  of  honey,  and  498  the  addresses  made  him  on  these  occfisiGG; 

of  wax.  attracted,  in  many  cases,  general  attentioB. 

The  total  number  of  manuiiicturing  estab-  His  reply  to  the  address  of  two  German  cIdH 

lishments  was  1,850,  using  402  steam-engines  June  24,  1872,  gave  great  offence  to  the  Gov- 

of  28,646  horse-power,  and  456  water-wheels  emment  of  the  German  Empire.    The  impor- 

of  18,481  horse-power,  and  employing  49,417  tant  portion  of  the  reply  is  as  follows: 
hands,  of  whom  28,804  were  males  above  six- 
teen, 14,752  females  above  fifteen,  and  6, 

rrx,  '  J.  J.  ^               i,  ^e  ^^^u^i  i^   ^-a^ji  chlcf  author  thereof,  but  We  have  sent  to  tell  bim- 

The  total  amount  of  capital  mvested  was  and  you  may  likewise  pubUcly  proclaim  it-tb*:'ji- 

$66,567,322 ;    wages    paid    during    the   year,  umph  unaccompanied  by  modesty  is  but  flettitf. 

$19,354,256;    value   of   materials   consumed,  that  triumph  united  with  opposition  to  the  rLicn 

$73,154,109;  of  products,  $111,418,854.  J?  the  utmost  madncM.    This  very  peraecutionirbrh 

t-Va  Jri^^il  ««^v^»  />4^  n/vR*oT%oT^A»  «T»^  •v/v^;  CatholicB  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  persecutor  ^^ 

The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  pen-  y^^^^^^  ^^^  diminution  of  that  trinmplu 

odicals  was  32,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  i  have  sent  to  inform  that  Prime-MiniFter  tin! 

of   82,050,    and    issuing    annually    9,781,500  hitherto  Catholics  have  been  favorable  to  tlie  fn:- 

copies.     There  were  6  daily,  with  a  circula-  manic  Empire.    I  have  informed  him  that  I  haw 

tion   of   23,250 ;    1   serai-weekly,    circulation  fj^jyj.  received  from  bishops,  from  pneFts,  tz^ 

^  OAA    in     '    n     ^:-^«i«*iyx«  aq  oka.  a  •«««4.i,  Cathohcs  at  large,  contmued  accounts  of  the  coc- 

1,200;  19  weekly,  circulation  43,960;  6  month-  tentment  they  experienced  at  the  cordial  mam.r 

ly,  circulation  13,650.  in^hich  they  were  treated  by  GovonimeDt.  and  of 
There  were  759  libraries,  having  698,387  the  freedom  preserved  to  the  Church.  And  lit 
volumes.  Of  these  425,  with  383,691  volumes,  Government  itself  anpeared  satisfied  with  the  Caifc- 
TTOf-A  nnVofA  ajiA  ft<lJ.  With  .<100  fiOfi  vnlnmAo  *>"<^-  How,  then,  ailer  these  declarations  ind  cfo- 
were  private,  and  8d4,  witn  rf^»,o»e  volumes,  feggjons  of  tte  German  Government  itself,  how  is  it 
were  other  than  private,  including  82  circnlat-  that  the  Catholics  are  suddenly  tnmsfomied  int? 
ing  libraries,  with  65,750  volumes.  people  who  disobey  and  who  conspire?  This i»tlie 
The  total  number  of  religious  organizations  question  I  have  haS  put  to  Wm,  to  which  I  have  re- 
was  295,  having  283  edifices,  with  125,183  sit-  ceived  no  answer ;  nor  shall  I  have  a  reply  jnst  rjt 
.,  ',  "^  ,„  „„i„«^  «f  A  A  iiTOAA  smce  truth  is  unanswerable.  Bo  that  as  it  nmvjf' 
tings,  and  property  valued  at  $4,117,200.      .  ^g  ^i^vate  our  eyes  toward  God,  let  us  he  conideot 

The  leading  denominations  were: and  united,   and,   ere  lon^,  some  pebhle  rolling 

down  from  the  mountain  will  bruise  the  heel  of  ut 
Colossus. 

But  should  the  Lord  will  that  further  per9efDi>s* 
come,  the  Church  knows  no  fear ;  on  the  contnir. 

Eerseoutions  purify  her,  strengthen  her,  and  ineivasi 
er  beauty  and  her  loveliness ;   since  even  in  tb( 
Church  there  are  subjects  for  purification,  and  peR«' 
outions  from  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  better  s^rre 
that  end. 
Let  ua  then  quietly  await  God's  will,  biat  be  erer 
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filled  with  faith ;  have  respect  and  entire  docility  It  is,  then,  manifest,  cardinal,  what  is  the  object 

toward  the  Government — not,  however,  toward  laws  sought  by  the  usurping  government,  in  its  proposed 

contrary  to  the  Church.  law  preparing  for  the  suppression  of  the  rehgious 

He  had,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  in  orderaat  Home.    Ay,  it  is  but  the  continuation  of 

oj.^  u«»«,  vx*  i;**^?  xvi/**v*  «  V  o«            „.     '  the  injurious  and  revolutionary  plan  that  has  been 

a  letter  addressed  to  Oaramal  AntoneUi,  pro-  pursued,  hypocritically,  from  the  day  of  the  forcible 

tested  against  the  proposed  law  of  the  Italian  occupation  of  Bome,  and  by  means  of  which  they 

Government  for  suppressing  all  houses  of  re-  wish  to  attack  not  onlv  our  temporal  authority,  but 

ligious  orders  in  Rome,  and  said :  especially,  and  above  all,  our  supreme  Apostolate,  for 

"i^.              -        ^,   , .                   .,        ,.  .  the  advantage  of  which,  said  they,  the  annexation 

Who  can  deny  that  to  suppress  the  religious  or-  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  was  made— a  pat- 
ders  at  Bome,  or  to  limit,  w-bitranly,  their  existence,  rimony  bestowed  on  the  Boman  Pontiffs  by  an  ad- 
is  not  only  to  attack  the  hberty  and  independence  nurabl©  disposition  of  Divine  Providence,  and  pos- 
of  the  Boman  Pontiff,  but  to  take  out  of  his  hands  gessed  by  the  Popes  for  more  than  eleven  centuries, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  effectual  means  for  ty  titles  the  most  legitimate  and  sacred ;  and  for  the 
the  government  of  the  Universal  Church  i  good  of  aU. 

Every  one  knows  that,  as  the  centre  of  Christen-  ^ 

dom  is  at  Bome,  so  the  religious  houses  that  have  This  letter  defined  his  position,  in  regard  to 

been  long  established  here  are,  soj^  say,  the  cen-  ^^  itajj^n  Government,  in  these  words : 

trea  of  all  these  orders  and  congregations  respec-  ^ 

tively,  that  are  spread  through  the  Catholic  world.  And  how,  in  fact^  since  the  new  order  of  things, 

They  are  like  so  many  special  seminaries  built  by  can  the  Pope  style  himself  free  and  independent!  It 

the  indefatigable  care  of  Boman  Pontiffs,  endowed  by  pufflces  not  that  he  may,  for  the  moment,  call  him- 

the  generosity  of  nious  founders — even  foreigners —  self  materially  free  as  to  his  person ;  he  should  be, 

and  governed  bv  tne  supreme  authority  of  the  Sov-  and  should  appear  in  the  eyes  of  all,  free  and  inde- 


verting  to  history,  it  suffices,  at  this  day,  to  run  the  solonir  as  his  elevated  ministry  is  made  a  mark  for 

eye  over  the  different  countries  of  Europe  and  the  the  innuence  and  for  the  preaominance  of  political 

farther  and  more  inhospitable  fields  of  Asia,  Africa,  passions ;  so  long  as  his  laws  and  his  decrees  cannot 

America,  and  Oceanioa,  to  appreciate  the  advantages  pass  exempt  from  suspicion  of  partiality  or  of  offenco 

for  the  Christian  republic,  and  for  the  whole  human  toward  the  respective  nations.    In  the  new  condi- 

race,  procured  by  these  followers  of  the  evangelical  tion  of  things,  forced  on  the  Pontificate  since  tho 

counsels.    In  all  those  resrions  these  zealous  servants  usurpation  of  the  patrimonj^  of  the  Church,  oonfiict 

of  God  are  consecrating  their  strength,  their  health,  between  the  two  powers  is  inevitable ;  concord  and 

their  very  life,  with  an  admirable  self-denial,  to  the  harmony  cannot  depend  upon  the  will  of  men ;  rela- 

good  of  the  people.  tions  between  the  two  powers,  based  upon  an  absurd 

But^  with  the  religious  orders  suppressed  at  Bome.  system,  can  have  no  otner  effect  save  those  naturally 

or  their  existence  in  any  manner  hindered,  the  world  resulting  from  opposing  elements,  which  must  neces- 

will  no  longer  reap  the  advantages,  as  now,  of  these  sarily  keep  them  m  continuous  and  paipful  conten- 

pious  and  charitable  institutions.    For  at  Bome  are  tion. 

established,  so  to  say,  the  principal  novitiates  for  Ilistory  itself  is  filled  with  collisionii  between  tho 

furnishing  fresh  soldiers  of  the  faith.    It  is  to  Bome  twA  authorities,  and  of  examples  of  oommotions 

that  the  relij^ious  of  eveiy  nation  fiook,  to  retemper  within  the  Christian  family,  every  time  the  Boman 

their  dispositions,  and  to  give  account  of  their  mis-  Pontiffs  were  even  momentarily  subordinated  to  the 

sions.    It  Is  at  Bome  that  are  discussed,  under  tho  authority  of  foreign  power.    The  reason  thereof  is 

shadow  of  the  Apostolic  See,  all  the  principal  inter-  but  too  clear.    The  world  being  subdivided  into  a 

csts,  even  those  of  distant  lands,  belonging  to  these  very  considerable  number  of  states,  each  indepen- 

communities  of  religious.    It  is  at  Bome  that  are  dent  of  the  others,  some  strong  and  powerful,  some 

elected,  in  assemblies  of  religious  of  many  nations,  weak  and  small,  peace  and  tranauillity  could  not  ex- 

tlfe  superiors-general,  the  dignitaries  of  the  orders,  ist  in  the  conscienoes  of  the  faitnful.  otherwise  save 

and  the  provincial  heads.  in  proportion  to  their  certainty  and  secure  convic- 

How,  then,  can  it  be  expected  that,  without  these  tion  of  the  entire  impartiality  of  the  common  Father 

great  centres,  established  as  thov  now  are,  the  life-  of  the  faithful,  and  of  the  independence  of  his  ac- 

f;iving  and  beneficent  work  of  these  evangelical  tions.  Now,  how  could  that  be  at  present,  if  the 
aborers  can  be  productive  of  the  same  results  I  It  action  of  the  Boman  Pontiff  be  continually  exposed 
cannot  be.  To  suppress  the  religious  houses  at  to  party  agitation,  to  {governmental  despotism,  and 
Bome  is  to  leave  without  life  the  communities  of  to  the  danger  of  finding,  at  every  turn,  his  repose 
religious  scattered  all  over  the  world.  And^  to  rob  disturbed,  as  also  the  tranquillity  of  his  counsellors 
them  of  their  properties  at  Bome,  is  to  strip  each  and  of  his  ministers  themselves  i 
order  tliroughout  tne  world  of  its  legitimate  posses-  Likewise  the  freedom  of  the  sacred  congregations, 
sions.  whose  duty  it  is  to  resolve  questions,  and  to  respond 
Thus,  then,  the  suppression,  at  Bome,  of  the  r^  to  all  the  consultations  of  the  Catholic  world,  is  of 
ligious  orders  is,  not  simply  an  open  wrong  done  to  immense  importance  to  the  security  of  the  Cnurch, 
the  well-deservmg  individuals  of  each  ^  but,  much  and  to  the  legitimate  imperious  needs  of  all  Christian 
more,  it  is  a  real  attack  on  the  international  rights  nations.  It  is  requisite,  in  short,  that  none,  ever 
of  the  whole  Catholic  worid.  It  is,  besides,  a  duty  upon  earth,  can  doubt  the  liberty  and  independenoe 
of  obligation  for  us  to  declare  that  the  suppression  of  the  decisions  and  decrees  emanated  from  the 
of  religious  houses  at  Bome  might  be,  at  flfiven  common  Father  of  the  faithful.  It  is  necessary  that 
times,  very  prejudicial  to  the  Apostolic  See;  for  it  no  one  be  disturbed  by  the  fear  of  extraneous  press- 
is  among  the  more  distinguished  subjects  of  these  ure  in  Pontifical  resolutions.  It  is  incumbent  that 
houses  that  useful  collaborators  are  cnosen  for  the  the  Pope,  the  congregations,  the  conclave  itself,  not 
holy  ministry,  assistants  of  the  different  ecclesiastical  only  be  free  in  ract,  but  that  said  liberty  appear 
congregations,  who  serve  the  Church  most  usefully,  manifest  and  evident,  and  that  neither  doubt  nor 
in  giving  information  in  regard  to  the  different  mis-  suspicion  arise  in  this  respect.  Now,  the  religious 
Bions  confided  to  their  care,  or  in  bestowing  pro-  liberty  of  Catholics  having,  as  an  indeclinable  oondi- 
found  study  on  refutations  of  error,  or  in  rendering  tion,  the  freedom  of  the  Pope,  it  follows  that,  if  the 
wise  advice  on  divers  questions  of  discipline  relating  Pope,  supreme  judge  and  living  organ  of  the  faith 
to  the  various  churches  of  the  Catholic  world.  ana  of  tne  laws  of  CathoUos,  be  not  free^  they  ooa 
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never  feel  reassared  as  to  the  freedom  and  indepen-  moted  and  peifected,  not  only  in  our  territorr,  ^rt 

dence  of  his  acts.    ♦    ♦    ♦  which  they  nave  brought  and  still  bring  to  forcii.-:! 

What  avails  it  that  the  dot>r  of  our  domicile  be  and  barbarous  nations,  despising  difficulties,  dangrK 

not  closed  against  our  exit,  once  we  could  not  is-  losses,  even  life  itseli.    In  fine,  this  law  attacks  tU 

8ue  forth  without  witnessing  impious  and  revolting  rights  and  privileges  of  our  Apostolate,  since,  if  (tt 

scenes,  without  exposing  ourself  to  insult  at  the  religious  houses  were  obliterated  or  notably  retiuai 

hands  of  people  gatnered  hither  to  foment  immoral-  and  the  secular  clei^^  reduced  to  destitution  si : 

ity  and  disorder,  without  incurring  the  peril  of  ren-  gradually  diminishing  in  numbers  owing  to  the  ilI:.- 

dering  ourself  an  involuntary  cause  of  contention  tary  conscription,  not  only  here  as  elsewhere  voxC 

amid  citizens  1     What  matters  promising  personal  there  be  wanting  those  who  should  break  the  ItxaL 

guarantees  to  the  hi^h  dignitanes  of  the  Church,  of  life  to  the  people,  who  should  administer  ut 

when  they  are  obliged  even  to  conceal,  when  in  the  sacraments  to  the  foithfuljWho  should  teach  the  yollk' 

streets,  the  insignia  of  their  dignity,  in  order  not  to  and  strengthen  them  against  the  innumerable  Imiis 

be  liable  to  every  style  of  bad  treatment ;  when  the  dailj^  laid  for  them,  but  the  Homan  Pontiff  would  U 

ministers  of  God  and  the  most  sacred  things  are  ob-  deprived  of  those  aids  which,  as  the  universal  ma.<'t: 

jects  of  derision  and  of  mockery,  so  that  it  be  not  and  pastor,  he  so  much  needs  for^e  goTeramem  c: 

ik'equently  even  expedient  to  penorm,  in  public,  the  the  entire  Church. 

most  august  ceremonies  of  our  holy  religion  ;  wnen,        The  spoliation  of  the  Boman  Church  vould  id- 

flnally,  the  sacred  pastors  of  the  Catholic   world,  dude  those  treasures  which  have  been  gathered  lir. 

who  are,  from  time  to  time,  obliged  to  come  to  Bome  and  placed  in  this  centre  of  unity  by  the  gencrc-^::; 

to  report  upon  the  affairs  of  their  respective  church-  of  all  Catholics  rather  than  by  the  ^ifl  of  our  <>in 

es,  may  And  themselves  exposed,  without  any  royal  people.   And  so  those  treasures  which  were  broukit 

guarantee,  to  the  like  insults  and,  possibly,  even  to  nere  for  the  use  and  increase  of  the  universal  Cbiii 

similar  dangers  I  will  be  impiously  converted  to  the  use  of  otbt.r<. 

Scarcely  had  we  learned  that  one  of  the  ministens  if 

The  following  allocution  of  the  Pope  to  the  the  suo-Alpine  Government  had  signified  to  tbe 

Cardinals,  delivered  December  22,  1872,  is  the  l-egislative  Assembly  his  purpose  of  submitiinj?  to 

great  oflBoial  act  of  the  year :  V  ^*T  ^i?""^  H''^^  *i""  T*,^^?2*A'**  T?'^  '< 

(^A^av  vxi^vAcu  ov.«  vx  WA«  j^  .  charactcr  through  a  letter  of  the  16th  day  of  June -f 

Vbhsbablb  Brothebs:  The  just  and  merciful  this  year  (1872),  addressed  to  our  Cardinal  Semuir 
Lord,  whose  judgments  are  inscrutable^  and  whose  of  State,  and  we  commanded  him  that  he  sboal: 
ways  are  not  to  oe  scanned,  permits  this  Apostolic  make  known  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  fortiii 
See.  and  the  whole  Church  in  union  with  it,  to  groan  princes  near  tlie  Holy  See  this  new  danger  iniptLd- 
under  a  long  and  cruel  persecution.  Our  and  your  fng  over  us.  Nevertheless,  as  the  threatened  Isf 
condition,  venerable  brothers,  has  not  been  changed,  has  been  proposed,  the  duty  of  our  Apoetolate  re- 
but rather  is  daily  aggravated  since  the  occupation  quires  that  we  should  renew  with  a  louder  voice  tit 
of  our  provinces,  and  es])eciaUy  since,  two  years  ago.  expostulations  already  made  in  your  presence,  yj- 
this  glorious  dty  was  withdrawn  from  our  paternal  arable  brothers,  and  before  the  universal  Chnrel 
rule.  The  experience  of  our  yoke  has  taught  us  Execrating  this  nefarious  crime,  in  the  name  uf 
how  correctly,  from  the  bej^inning  of  this  porsecu-  Jesus  Chnst,  whoso  vicar  we  are  on  earth,  ve  cci- 
fcion  promoted  by  the  machinations  of  wicked  sects,  demn  it  by  the  authority  of  tlie  holy  apostles  Pet-r 
and  pernetrated  and  carried  on  by  their  disciples  at  and  Paul,  and  bv  our  own,  together  with  any  scfcect 
the  head  of  public  affairs,  we  frequently,  in  our  alio-  of  law  which  stall  arrogate  to  itself  the  power « 
cutions  and  apostolic  letters,  have  asserted  openly  disturbing  the  religious  orders  in  Bome  and  the  d- 
that  the  sovereign  rights  of  our  secular  princedom  jacent  provinces,  and  of  depriving  the  Church  ibtrt 
were  attacked  with  so  much  force^  for  no  other  rea-  of  its  property  and  disposing  of  it  for  the  benefit  f 
son  than  that  so  a  way  might  be  laid  toward  abolish-  the  treasuiy  or  otherwise.  We  therefore  pronociicj 
ing^  if  that  could  be  done,  the  spiritual  authority  in  invalid  whatever  is  done  against  the  rights  andi-it- 
vhich  the  successors  of  Peter  are  glorious,  and  to  rimony  of  the  Church,  we  declare  absolutek voi : 
obliterate  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  very  name  and  null  any  acquisition,  by  any  title,  of  the'stcle: 
of  Christ  Himself,  living  and  reigning  in  it.  Very  goods,  against  ilienation  of  which  this  Apo^t  Ic 
dearlvj  indeed,  has  that  been  shown  by  the  hostile  See  will  never  cease  to  protest.  Let  the  allthor^iI-; 
acts  or  the  sub- Alpine  Government,  especially  by  supporters  of  this  law  remember  the  censures  ii- 
those  iniquitous  laws,  by  which  even  the  clerics,  spintual  punishments  which,  tJwo/flc^inwuTeu.ti^t 
torn  from  the  foot  of  the  altars  and  deprived  of  their  apostolic  constitutions  inflict  on  tne  invaders  of  tb 


^  o,  y         ,  anger  against  the  day  w. 

nave  been  closed.    Still  this  purpose  of  theirs  shall  the  revelation  of  the  just  judgment  of  God. 

be  made  still  more  clear  by  us.    In  this  very  city  the  The  very  bitter  grief  with  which  we  are  sfflirfw- 

religious  congregations  are  disturbed  under  our  own  on  account  of  these  and  the  other  injuries  vroCfit 

eves,  or  violently  driven  out  from  their  houses,  and  against  the  Church  throughout  Italy,  has  been  n-J 

the  property  of  the  Church  subjected  to  an  enor-  lightly  increased  by  the  cruel  persecutions  to  vivl 

mous  tribute,  and  handed  over  to  the  disposition  of  it  is  subject  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  new  GcriBiS 

the  dvil  authority.    Even  now  there  has  been  pro-  Empire,  where  not  only  by  secret  machinations 

£osed  in  the  Legislative  Chamber,  as  they  call  it,  a  but  also  by  open  force,  they  attempt  to  subvtrt  it 

iw  not  wholly  dissimilar  from  that  which,  notwith-  from  the  very  foundation,  since  men  who  not  oc}' 

standing  our  protest  and  solemn  condemnation,  has  do  not  profess  our  holy  religion,  but  do  not  eren 

already  been  put  into  execution  in  other  parts  of  know  It,  clium  for  themselves  the  riffht  of  defit^H 

T«.<.L     ...Vt^U  »...*  >_«.£. ~..!„l. 1 •_    'il_- ^-L         i-     ^  t       f     %  .  M  .t         ^^     .1      •(? .  m — V    ar.l 


,  they  do  her  no  i7\jury.    , 

them  at  public  auction.    But  this  law— if,  indeed,  ing  calumny  and  derision  to  injury,  they  do  n* 

we  can  honor  by  such  a  name  a  decree '*   -     •^  ^--     —     ..  .v   .    ., .  ,       .s.- f^  the 

to  natural,  divine^  and  social  right — ^ie 

iniquitous  and  criminal  in  Bome  and  ^  ^.^ 

provinces.    It  ii^ures  more  deeply  and  sorefy  the  prefer  the  laws  and  will  of  the  civU  einpire  to 

rights  and  possessions  of  the  universal  Church.    It  noly  laws  of  God  and  the  Church,  and  t^  abstain 

attacks  the  very  foundation  of  the  true  social  civili-  from  their  religious  dutv.                                   v. 

zation,  which  the  religious  orders,  with  unceasing  Would  that  the  guides  of  public  affairSi  ^; 

labor  and  equal  courage  and  constancy,  have  pro-  by  a  long  experience,  might  be  persuaded  that  st^^a 
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of  their  subjects  would  with  greater  exactness  than    their  minds  and  affections  are  joined,  should  become 
Catholicsronder  to  CsBsar  the  things  that  were  Csh    daily  closer.^  To  secure  this,  let  no  one  think  it  in- 
sar' 
giousj 


Swiss  Bepublio  appear  to  have  entered  upon  the  manner  that  circumstances  will   permit  on   those 

same  path  as  the  derman  Empire  in  deciding  on  the  measures  which  will  mutually  imite  and  strengthen 

doflrmas  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  favoring  apostates  them  all  in  one  mind  and  sentiment,  and  let  them 

and  interrupting  the  exercise  of  episcopal  authority,  prepare  themselves  to  undergo  with  a  unanimous 

The  Government  of  Qeneva,  although  boun^  by  a  effort  the  difficult  contest  against  the  assaults  of  the 

solemn  treaty  to  ^uard  and  protect  m  its  territory  impious. 

the  Catholic  religion,  has  in  the  paat  years  enacted        The  Lord  has  truly  smitten  us.  venerable  brothers, 

laws  ii^'urious  to  the  authority  and  hberty  of  the  with  His  sword,  hard,  great,  ana  strong;  the  smoke 

Churchf  and  more  reoentlv  has  suppressed  the  Catho-  of  His  anger  ascends,  and  the  fire  bums  from  his 

lie  schools,  has  banished  religious  orders,  and  de-  face.    But  will  God  oast  us  down  forever,  or  will  He 

pri ved  others  of  the  right  of  teaching.   Lately  it  has  not  be  appeased  ?    No  i  fur  the  Lord  does  jiot  foi^et 

endeavored  to  destroy  the  authority  which  for  many  to  have  mercy,  and  Ho  will  not  stay  His  mercies  in 

vcars  past  our  venerable  brother  Gaspar,  Bishop  of  His  angler,  for  He  is  mighty  to  pardon,  and  He  may 

llebron,  legitimately  exercises,  and  to  deprive  him  be  propitiated  by  those  invoking  Him  in  truth,  and 

of  his  parochial  benefice ;  it  has  even  gone  so  &r  as  He  shall  pour  out  on  us  the  riches  of  His  mercy, 

to  invitCj  by  public  solicitation,  the  inhabitants  to  Let  us  endeavor  to  appease  the  divine  anger  in  this 

sohismatically  subvert  the  ecclesiastical  government.  acoei)table  time  of  the  advent  of  our  Lord.    Humbly 

Not   less  ffrave  is  what   the  Church  suffers  in  walking  in  newness  of  life,  let  us  go  to  the  King  of 

CAtholio  Spam  from  the  hands  of  the  civil  power.  Peace  who  is  about  to  come  to  announce  peaoe  to 

We  have  learned  that  a  law  concerning  the  endow-  man  and  good-will.    The  just  and  mercifVil  God  by 

mont  of  the  clergy  has  been  proposea  and  ratified,  whose  mysterious  purpose  we  afe  permitted  to  see 

by  which  not  only  are  the  solemn  treaties  and  con-  the  sorrow  of  our  people,  and  the  sorrow  of  our  holy 

vontions  broken,  but  absolutely  every  rule  of  ri^ht  <ttty.  and  to  sit  there  when  it  is  given  into  the  handfs 

and  justice  is  trampled  under  foot.   TlIiIa  law,  which  of  tne  enemy.    He  will  incline  His  ear  to  hear ;  He 

is  calculated  to  increase  the  destitution  and  servitude  will  open  His  eyes  and  see  our  desolation  and  the 

of  the  clergy,  and  to  augment  and  increase  the  evils  city  upon  which  His  name  is  invoked. 

done  to  that  illustrious  nation^  in  these  later  years,        ^'Jie  troubles  between  the  new  German  Em- 
in  the  imury  of  faith  and  ecclesiastical  disciplme,  by       .     "^  w  vuuiw  i«ji»w  ^^u  m4c  *jww  v^  w  huux  ^um 

a  deplorable  series  of  acts  of  the  Spanish  Govern-  P^^e  and  the  Koman  Cataolio  Church   arose 

mout,  has  called  for  the  iust  and  emphatic  com-  primarily  out  of  the  support  given  by  Govern- 

plaintsofour  venerable  brotners  the  Bishops  of  Spain,  ment  to  the  few  Oatholic  priests  and  profess- 

*"i^^'*'' .?)^*  *'^'' ""^V^l^T  !''P^^'**)^^''?'^    11  K  *  orswho  refused  to  acknowledge  the  decrees 

Sadder  things  are  also  to  be  told  of  that  small  but  ^4?  xi,^  ir^*.:^*.^  r^^^^^l^ 

impudent  ba?d  of  Armenians,  who,  especially  at  Ot  the  Vatican  OounciL  ,      ,  ,      .       , 

Constantinople,  have  endeavored  by  audacious  fraud        JJishop  Krementz,  Of  Jbrmeland,  having  de- 

and  violence  to  overwhelm  the  much  mater  number  clared  Br.  Wollmann  and  Dr.  Michelis,  pro- 

who  remain  faithful  in  their  duty  and  fkith.    Bely-  fessors  of  theology,  excommunicated,  the  Prus- 

ing  then-  Catholic  name,  they  continue  in  opposition  gj^^  Minister  of  Worship  on  the  28th  of  March 
to  our  supreme  authority  and  tlieir  legitimate  Pa-         ,,  j    ^iT     v*  V        Z    '^  I    j       •        ^u 

triarch,  who,  expelled  by  their  artifice,  has  been  com-  called    the    bishop   to   account,    denying  the 

polled  to  fly,  an  exile,  to  us.    By  their  craftiness  nght  of  any  religious  denommation  to  out  ofr 

they  have  found  favor  with  the  civil  power,  so  that,  any  members  from  its  oommunion  without 

notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  our  legate  extraor-  i^j^ve  of  the  state.     The  bishop,  in  reply,  ad- 

^;Tl^tt\TLtteV?o'KLt're&^'or°^^^^  ^^'fy>  his  act  as  one  of  ab^lnte  datf  on  his 

the  Turks,  by  force  of  arms  they  have  converted  to  V^^  involving  no  civil  nghts,  and  in  SO  far 

their  own  use  some  of  the  Catholic  churches :  they  not  under  the  state  control.    The  Government, 

liave  assembled  in  a  caucus  {oonciliabulum)  and  have  however,  punished  him  by  depriving  him  of 

appointed  a  schismatical  patriarch   and  We  suo-  ^he  usual  salary  paid  to  Oatholio  bishops, 
oeeded  in  depriving  the  Catholics  of  the  rights  which  k^^^u^^  ^„«„r^4?  AXr^^*^^  ««^»^  ««rv«  «»«« 

they  always  Sp  to  fliis  enjoyed  through  public  agree-  .   Another  cause  of  dispute  arose  soon  after, 

monts.  Concemins^  these  troubles  of  the  Church  we  IQ  consequence  of  the  appointment  by  the 

shall,  perhaps^  deal  more  explicitly  if  our  just  pro-  Emperor  of  Cardinal  Hohenlohe  as  ambassa- 

teats  are  despised.  dor  to  the  Pope.    Pius  IX.  declined  to  receive 

ve?M"«cS:*?LTou  ^r'co^so'S^dT'S;  »  cardmal.as  amba^or  ,fh>m  any  power,  as 

ourselves  have  been  raised  up  from  our  affiiction,  by  i*  ^^  agamst  soand  principle,  constant  usage, 

the  constancy  and  indefatt^ablenoss  of  the  bishops  and  the  express  direction  of  the  Oouncil  of 

of  these  regions  and  elsewhere;  bishops  who,  girt  B^sle,  because  the  cardinals  forming  the  Pope's 

round  the  loins  in  truth  and  clad  with  the  breast-  Council  cannot  at  the  same  time  represent 

?late  of  justice,  and  closely  bound  to  this  chair  of  <,«^ai,^«  «^««.«,»«^,»* 

'eter,  frlghtenJd  by  no  dangers,  cast  down  by  no  another  government. 
aflliction,  both  singly  and  in  a  body,  by  word  and        The  excitement  consequent  on  these  ooUi- 


^  as 

ford  a  most  comforting  consolation  and  a  powerfrd  the  monastic  Orders  and  Consregations  alfiliated  to 
help,  which  will  certainlv  be  greater  if  they  take  the  said  Society,  are  exoludea  from  the  territonr  of 
care  that  the  bonds  of  faith  and  charity,  in  which    the  Qerman  Empire.     The  creation  of  estabUah- 
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ments  by  them  is  forbidden.     EstabliBhments  of  new  canton  were,  by  the  brief  of  Pius  VH.,  in 

theirs  at  paent  existing  shall  be  Bupprc^^^  I8I9    pieced  under  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne, 

apenod  to  be  settled  by  the  Federal  Council,  but  ,„k^  «»««   ^^a^  «iayv  i>4«i,^,v  ^f  r'^«^,.»     t 

not  later  than  six  months.  ^"^  ^^  made  also  Bishop  of  Geneva.    In 

II.  The  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Society  of  18^6  M.  MermiUod,  who  had  been  appointed 

JesoSf  or  of  Orders  and  Congreeations  afiiliated,  ettrS  of  Greneva,  was  appointed  and  consecrated 

may.  if  aliens,  be  expelled  from  the  territory  of  the  by  the  Pope  Bishop  of  Hebron  in  partibui  in- 

Confederation.,  If  they  are,  natives,  their  residence  yidelium,  Mid  Bishop  auxiliar  of  Geneva,  Mon- 

in  certain  distnctB,  or  certam  places,  may  be  forbid-  "^   .          ^-w^  m       tS'x,         ^t      ^^"^'"i  ^"" 

den,  or  prescribed' to  them.  seigneur  Manlley,  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Ge- 

in.  The  Federal  Coimcil  will  take  the  meaaures  neva,  at  the  same  time  nominating  him  vicar- 

neoessary  for  securing  the  execution  of  this  law.  general  of  the  latter  diocese.     Bishop  Mermil- 

.  In  faith  of  which  we  have  set  oar  hand  and  seal  lod's  appointment  was  never  formally  recog- 

""]Sone  ;t  Ems,  July  4, 1872.              W^LIAM.  P^^^.^^  ^®  cantonal  authorities,  although  he 

Pbzkcs  Bismasck.  ^^  hitherto  appointed  the  cures  or  pastors  of 

NoncE  ooKOEBniNa  THE  ABOVE.  thc  various  parishcs,  and  given  confirmation 

In  virtue  of  paragraph  III.,  of  the  law  of  the  4th  ?^  *^®°^'  ?°<^  exercised  other  episcopal  acts. 

inst,  regarding  the  Order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  -^^  "^®  excitement  arismg  out  of  the  expulsion 

{^2^e^'»0/'/7»p«rtaZZav«,  p.  268),  the  Federal  Coun-  of  the  religious  communities,  the  canton  re- 

cil  hasdecidedi  ^  ^^    ci„..^_  _^  t  .  _  ,...__    _  f"sed,  by  decree  of  September  20, 1872,to  rec- 

exercise  any  epifcopal 

CDurcD,  ana  in  xne  scnooj,  ana  tne  giving  01  mis-  Auuunuua  ai*  vjcucvo.    They  also  called  upon 

sions,  is  interdicted  to  the  members  or  this  Order.  Monseigneur  Marilley  to  recall   any  powers 

2.  The  eatablishments  of  the  Order  of  the  Society  conferred  upon  him :  but  that  prelate  formally 

arX'L»'^f  tSl^V'.'"  •"  "*"""'  resigned  jdl^risdiction  in  tto'Diocese  of  G^ 

8.  The  proper  measures,  in  each  special  case,  for  ^®^'^«     ^^^  Bishop  ot  Hebron,  on  the  2^tli, 

theexecutionofthelaw,  will  be  arranged  by  the  po-  protested  against  their  action,   appealing  to 

lice  authorities  of  each  locality.  article  15  of  the  treaty  of  Turin,  and  protocol 

For  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  DELBEUCK.  ^f  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  article  387.  A  pro- 

The  law,  though  naming  the  Jesuits  only,  olic  bishops  of  Switzerland,  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 

was  interpreted  by  the  Government  in  the  tember,  sustained  his  position,  and  encouraged 

widest  sense,  and  not  onlj  Jesuits,  but  He-  him  to  remain  firm ;  but  the  Government  pro- 

demptorists,  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  ceeded  to  new  measures,  and  somewhat  later 

and  even  Sisters  of  Charity,  were  expelled  and  expelled  Bishop  MermiUod  from   the  Swiss 

their  establishments  closed.  soil,  upon  which  he  retired  to  Paris.    Upon 

The  German    bishops,  in  a  memorandum  the  occasion  of  his  arrest  by  the  chief  of  po- 

drawn  up  at  Fulda,  September  26,  1872,  pro-  lice  at  Geneva,  Monsignor  MermiUod  drew  up 

tested  against  this  act,  and  the  other  proceed-  the  following  protest:  ^^I  protest  in  the  Dame 

ings,  whUe  the  bodies  to  which  the  law  applied,  of  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the 

and  in  some  cases  individual  members  claim-  name  of  the  liberty  of  Catholic  consciences 

ing  rights  as  nobles,  protested,  but  the  law  was  violated  in  my  person,  in  the  name  of  ray 

rigorously  carried  out.     A  general  association  rights  as  a  free  citizen  of  the  Helvetian  B^ 

of  German  Catholics  met  at  Mayence,  but  public,  against  the  decree  of  banishment  bv 

only  drew  down  prosecutions  by  its  protests,  which  the  Federal  Council  puts  me  outside 

The  law  extended  not  only  to  Prussia  proper,  the  territory  of  my  country  without  hsTing 

but  also  to  Baden,  Bavaria,  where  the  King  heard  me  in  person,  without  judging  me,  and 

was  unable  to  retain  one  of  his  own  family,  without  any  violation  on  my  part  of  any  law 

The  excitement  produced  by  these  measures  of  the  Constitution.^ 

continued  throughout  the  year.    In  December  Another  Swiss  bishop,  Monseigneur  Lacbat, 
the  Catholic  churches  in  the  Diocese  of  Gnesen  of  Bdsle,  had  been  forbidden  by  the  governmeBt 
and  Posen  (Polish  Prussia)  were  closed,  and  of  Soleure  to  publish  the  canons  and  decree 
many  clergy  prosecuted  for  reading  a  pastoral  of  the  Vatican  Council,  under  threat  of  pro- 
letter  of  Bishop  Ledochowski,  appointing  the  ceedings  against  him.    In  October,  1872,  bov- 
8th  of  December  for  devotions  to  the  Sacred  ever,  he  pronounced  the  pastor  of  Starrkirsch 
Heart  of  Jesus,  under  whose  protection  he  excommunicated.     The  government  directed 
placed  his  diocese,  imploring  a  suspension  of  the  authorities  to  prevent  by  force  any  otier 
the  hostility  against  the  Church.  priest  from  taking  the  position  of  cure.    At  a 
The  allocution  already  given  contributed  to  later  date  they  withdrew  their  recognition  of 
continue  the  excitement  in  Germany.  Monseigneur  Lachat  as  Bishop  of  B&sle,  de- 
Following  the  example  of  Germany,  the  can-  clared  the  see  vacant,  and  requested  the  chsp- 
ton  of  Geneva  expelled  the  Christian  Brothers  ter  to  elect  a  new  bishop, 
and  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  had  for  some  Among  the  Armenians  in  tlie  Torkish  Em- 
years  conducted  the  free  schools  of  the  Catho-  pire  who  recognized  the  Pope,  troubles  aro«  in 
lie  population.    The  canton  of  Geneva  is  made  1872,  at  the  head  of  which  was  KBSsnpBB, 
up  in  part  of  territory  taken  from  France  and  Bishop  of  Antioch.    Hassoun,  patriarch  of  the 
Bavoy  in  1814.  The  Catholic  population  of  the  Catholic  Armenians,  in  carrying  ont  the  de- 
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tisions  of  the  Holy  See,  was  exiled  hj  the  trian  Bishop   Fessler,  secretary  of  the  late 

Sultan.  council. 

Daring  the  year  the  dissidents  from   the       RUSSIA  (Empire  of  all  the  Russias),  an 

Council  of  the  Vatican,  whose  support  by  the  empire  in  Europe  and  Asia.    Emperor,  Alex- 

jerman  Government  had  been  followed  by  se-  ander  II.,  bom  April  17  (April  29,  new  style), 

irere  action  against  the  bishops  and  religious  1818;  succeeded  his  father,  February  18  (March 

>rders,  maintained  their  attitude,  but  without  2),  1855 ;  crowned  at  Moscow,  August  26  (Sep- 

my  striking  increase  in  the  number  of  priests,  tember  7),  1856.    Heir-apparent,  Grand-duke 

;v^ho  amounted  in  all  to  less  than  fifty,    n  ith  a  Alexander^  bom  Febmary  26  (March  10),  1845 ; 

new  of  effecting  an  organization,  they  called  married  November  4,  1866,  to  Maria  Dagmar 

\  second  Old  Catholic  Congress  at  Cologne,  (born  November  26,  1847^,  daughter  of  King 

[t  met  on  Saturday,  September  20th.    It  was  Christian  IX.,  of  Denmarlr.    Offspring  of  the 

ittended   by  the   Jansenist   Archbishop   of  union  are  two  sons:  Nicholas,  bom  May  6, 

Utrecht,  two  bishops  of  the  Established  Church  1868 ;  and  George,  bom  April  28,  1871. 
)f  England,  the  Bishops  of  Ely  aud  Lincoln,        The  administration  of  the  empire  is  intrusted 

)ne   Protestant   Episcopal   bishop  from   the  to  four  great  boards  or  councils,  possessing 

(Tnited  States,  the  bishop  of  Maryland,  and  250  separate  functions,  but  centring  in  the  private 

lelegates  from  various  parts  of  Germany.    No  cabinet  of  the  Emperor.    The  first  of  these 

lefinite  confession  of  faith  was  adopted ;  but,  boards  is  the  Council  of  tlie  Empire^  which 

in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  bishop  had  joined  has  to  superintend  the  general  administration 

ihem,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  of  affairs,  and  propose  alterations  whenever 

:he  means  to  be  adopted  to  supply  the  want  necessary.    It  was  established  by  Alexander 

by  electing  one  or  more  bishops.  I.,  in  1810,  and  in  1872  consisted  of  86  mem- 

Fifbeen  resolutions,  adopted  by  them,  on  the  hers,  exclusive  of  the  ministers  who  have  a 

*epose  of  the  theological  and  juristic  commit-  seat  ex  officio^  and  of  the  princes  of  the  im- 

;ecs,  maintained:  1,  the  right  of  excommuni-  perial  house,  who  can  claim  the  right  to  be 

sated  old  Catholic  priests  to  officiate ;  2,  that  present  at  the  deliberations.    The  president, 

my  of  them  could  administer  the  sacrament  m  1872,   was    Grand-duke  Constantine,  the 

>f  penance  without  facultos;  8,  in  any  dio-  brother  of  the  Emperor.  This  Council  is  divided 

;ese ;  4,  that  congregations  may  elect  their  into  three  departments,  namely,  of  Legislation^ 

>wn  pastors ;  5  and  6  dispensed  them  from  of  Civil  Admmistration,  and  of  Finance.   Each 

;he  necessity  of  using  Catholic  churches,  con-  department  has  its  own  president,  and  a  sepa- 

}0 crated  altars,  etc. ;  7  retains  liturgical  usages  rate  sphere  of  duties,  but  there  are  meetings 

'  as  nearly  as  possible ; "  8  proposes  reform ;  together  of  the  three  sections.     The  second 

),  to  avoid  religious  and  political  questions ;  board  is  the  Senate  (l)irecting  Senate),  which 

LO  leaves  setting  up  of  a  new  organization  to  is  the  high-court  of  justice  for  the  empire, 

;he  local  necessities ;  11  provides  for  reports  controlling  all  inferior  tribunals,  and  examin- 

,o  central  committee ;   12  favors  civil  mar-  ing  into  the  state  of  public  revenue  and  expen- 

*iago ;  13  declares  marriage  dispensations  un-  diture,  and  having  power  to  appoint  to  a  great 

lecessary ;  14  declares  it  lawful  to  apply  to  variety  of  offices,  and  to  make  remonstrances 

*oreign   bishops,  especially   of  the    Utrecht  to  the  Emperor.    It  is  divided  into  seven  (be- 

Z/hurch  and  the  Armenian,  for  ordination ;  15  fore  1869  into  eight)  sections  or  committees, 

elects  a  conunittee  of  three  theologians,  two  of  which  five  sit  in  St.  Petersburg  and  two  in 

canonists,  and  two  laymen,  to  arrange  the  Moscow.    In  the  plenum,  or  general  meeting 

election  of  bishops,  their  residence,  salary,  re-  of  the  sections,  the  Minister  of  Justice  takes 

ation  to  government  and  the  congregations.  the  chair,  as  high  procurator  for  the  Emperor. 

Three  other  resolutions  related  to  the  re-  The  third  board  is  the  Holy  Synod,  established 
mion  of  Cl^ristian  churches,  and  ten  others  to  by  Peter  I.,  in  1721,  which  has  the  superin- 
:he  rights  of  the  old  Catholics  as  against  the  tendence  of  all  the  religious  affairs  of  the  em- 
state,  and  the  Catholics  who  accepted  the  pire.  The  President  of  the  Holy  Synod  is  the 
Vatican  decrees,  claiming  recognition  and  the  Metropolitan  of  Novgorod.  The  fourth  board 
church  property  as  the  only  real  Catholic  is  the  Council  of  Ministers.  It  is  divided  into 
body.  eleven  departments,  namely : 

The  year  1872  was  remarkable  for  a  renewal  ^iwtatnr  or  bcmnbcnt. 

»f  pilgrimages  to  various  shrines,  one  of  the  JS^MS??::::  ?rl^!?i^t?'S3li:g*SL.- 

most  important  bemg  that  to  our  Lady  of  koff(app.  18S6). 

Lourdes,  in  the  Pyrenees,  to  which  thousands  ^*'* ?1°?*\  V?"?l  ^}?^^}^  ^®®^- 

i?    M     •        u     1.  it  .&.  11       _L      jf  t:«_  l^avy Admiral  Crabbe  (1880). 

Of  pilgnm  S  flockea  from  all  parts  of  France.  interior General  Timascheff  (1868). 

Durinff  the  year  there  was  no  new  promotion  J?wic  instruction.  Connt  Toiatov  (i886). 

of  cardinals,  and  four  members  of  the  Sacred  ^^^^ PHv^-CooncIUor  M.  von  Kcutem 

College  died:   Cardinal  Cyril  Alameda,  O.  S.  Justice Conut Pahlcn (1868). 

R,  Archbishop  of  Toledo;  Cardinal  Nicholas  I,™ffi!??!r?,tT*''"-  ?J^T^°°^""^^tJKJ?''w^JJ?7^^• 

nn       IT    T*'  V         r -c^        j^     r\     f     ^    k        i  PuDlIc  WorkB L{oat.-Gen.  CoQnt  BobrinsKT  (1871). 

Clarelll,  Bishop  of  Frascatl ;  Cardmal  Angelo  General  Comptrol.   Prlvy-Counclllor  M.  Abaaa. 

Quaglia;  and  Cardinal  Aloysins  Amat,  Bishop        The  area  and  population  of  the  several  gov- 

of  Palestrina.    Among  other  eminent  dignita-  emments  into  which  Russia  is  divided  were,  in 

ries  who  died  during  the  year,  was  the  Aus-  1872,  as  follows: 


*» 

IVM- 

KUBOFCIK  BDUU.— <CnKflHU<f.) 
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— 
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s 

Prorince  Byr-D.!]* 
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B 

i.i«>.(a 

Ronlwi  EmplTS 

«.«!.<» 

The  Area  and  population  of  the  grent  divisions 
of  the  Sassian  Empire  vere,  according  to  the 
latest  dotes  (1867),  as  follows : 


B4WWI.I 

-ii 

1,0G6,«B6 

eS.SIMJMI 

S.OT.MT 
2.740,(88 

Total 

8.008.8W 

ei.BiE.t)e 

The  most  densely  peopled  portion  of  the 


empire  is  the  ten  Polish  provinees.  In  a  ttr- 
ritorj  of  ld7,2Sl  aqnare  ver«ta,  or  47,113  Eog- 
lish  sqnare  miles,  there  are  6,706,607  sooU. 
which  gives  an  average  of  G3  iahabitsnta  p«r 
square  verst,  or  121  per  English  square  mii*- 
Of  the  Russian  provinces,  those  in  which  in- 
dnstr?  has  attained  its  highest  degree  of  profi' 
ress,  and  those  in  which  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  or  its  more  favorable  conditions  eo«- 
hie  it  to  insure  the  means  of  enhsistence  to  « 
larger  number,  are  the  moat  thicUy  popnJstfi 
Tbns,  Moscow  shows  on  average  of  126  inhsb- 
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itants  per  square  mile;  Kiev,  114;  Poltawa, 
104;  Koorsk,  98 ;  Tola,  97.    Another  point  of 
some    interest  is  the  population  of  Russian 
towns.    A  large  number  that  are  officially 
named  such  are  only  villages.    About  100  of 
these    have  less  than  1,000  inhabitants  each; 
some  150  vary  from  1,000  to  2,000 ;  and  about 
an  equal  number  are  under  8,000.    Most  of  the 
Russian  towns,  about  230,  have  from  5,000  to 
10,000  inhabitants.    There  are  only  140  towns 
in  Russia  with  a  population  over  10,000.    Of 
this  number,  only  six  have  over  100,000  inhab- 
itants; three  from  75,000  to  100,000;  five  from 
50,000  to  75,000;  six  from  40,000  to  50,000; 
nine  from  80,000  to  40,000 ;  22  from  20,000  to 
80,000 ;  and,  finally,  89  from  10,000  to  20,000 
inhabitants. 

The  religious  statistics  of  the  empire,  ac- 
cording to  the  "  Statistical  Year-Book  of  the 
Russian  Empire  "  (vol.  ii.,  Petersburg,  1871), 
are  as  follows : 

I.   ETTROPEAN"  BXTSSIA   AND   POLAND. 


I.    EITBOPEAN  RUSSIA,  1867. 


NATIONALITIES. 


Bnseians 

Poles 

Bulgarians  . . . . 

Oennans 

Greeks 

MoldaviaDS... 
Lithuanians . . . 

Finns 

Armenians.... 

Tartars 

Bashkeers.... 

Kiiigheez 

Calmncks 

Israelites 

Bamoieds 

Gypsies 

Other  nations 


Fopolstlni. 


60,780,000 

1,000,000 

44,000 

688,000 

61,000 

910,000 

8,488,000 

8,168,000 

82,000 

1,862,000 

1,076,000 

168,000 

88,000 

1,889,000 

4,000 

80,000 

70,000 


To  1,000 


797 
16 

0.7 
11 

0.8 
14 
88 
60 

0.6 
31 
17 

2.4 

1.4 
90 

0.6 
1 


n.   KINGDOM  OF  POLAND. 


NATIONALITIES. 


DXNOIONATIONS. 


Orthodox  Gr'k  Chnrch 

Rascolniks 

GregoriAn  Armenians. 

United  Greeks 

Roman  Catholics . . . 

Protestants 

Israelites 

Mohammedans 

Pagans 

Total 


! 

EoTopeui 

To  1,000 

PoIvm). 

RoaliL 

Pop'n. 

63,189,347 

835 

99,939 

928,079 

14 

4,559 

87,186 

0.6 

■•••■• 

•  •  •  •  ■  • 

•  • 

229,260 

2,882,991 

46 

4,826,473 

9,234,112 

86 

881,233 

1,829,100     20 

788,079 

9,368,7661    37 

606 

956,603      4 

472 

68,658,934  1,000 

6,705,607 

To  1,000 
Pbp'n. 

6 
1 

•  • 

40 
768 

68 
187 


999 


Poles 

RnsBians 

Israelites 

Germans 

Litbaaniaus.. 
Other  nations 


FopnlaUoD. 


8,700,000 
640,000 
768,000 
990,000 
990,000 
8,000 


Tb  1,000 
Popida'D. 


649 

119 

187 

61 

61 


IIL   FINLAND. 

The  large  msgority  of  the  popnlatioQ  are 
Finns,  who  are  divided  into  Tavasts  and 
Kardes.  Of  the  non-Finnish  inhahitants,  ahont 
126,000  are  Swedes,  8,000  Russians,  1,000  Gyp- 


sies, and  400  Germans. 


II.   FINLAND. 

Ifeaxly  the  entire  population  of  the  Grand- 
duchj  of  Finland  helongs  to  the  Lutheran 
Chnrch.  In  1867  it  contained,  besides  the 
1,759,859  Lutherans,  85,538  Orthodox  Greeks, 
and  about  800  Roman  Catholics. 

m.  OAUOAsns  and  sibbria. 


IV.   OAVOASITB. 


Nstlooalitbfc  Popuktion. 

Russians 925,210 

Grasonians 862,819 

Armenians 561,734 

Greeks 8,657 

Germans 9,640 

Jews 21,676 

Tartars 977,191 


NaikmidltiM.  Popuktion. 

Mountaineers 897,945 

Calmncks 

Nogalans 111,678 

Others 1^,597 

4,607,666 
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Caoearai. 

To  1,000 
Pof^n. 

1 

Siberia. 

To  1,000 
Pop'n. 

Orthodox  Greek 

Hectarlans* ,,...., 

1,929,925 
68,876 
660,675 
17,807 
11,056 
10,675 

421 
13 

ll» 
4 
2 
8 

2,875,688 

65,506 

0 

•  *  •  • 

84,754 
6,722 

864 
20 

Gregorian  Armenians. 
Catholic  Armenians. . . 
Roman  Oatbolics 

■  ■ 
•  • 

7 
2 

Total  Christians.. 

Hohammedans 

Israelites 

2,688,914 

l,960.58i 

23,227 

10,916 

664 

428 

6 

2 

2,971,623 

61,068 

11,400 

283,621 

898 

18 

8 

Pasans 

86 

Total 

4,588,640 

1,000 

3,827,627 

999 

IT.   CENTRAL  ASIA. 

The  large  majority  of  the  population  are 
Mohammedans.  The  nnmher  of  the  Greek 
Catholics  is  estimated,  in  Akmollinsk,  at  20,- 
605,  in  Semipalatinsk  at  60,855,  in  Semiret- 
chensk  at  2,000,  in  Uralsk  at  40,508  (ezclusiye 
of  42,448  Rascolniks). 

The  "  Statistical  Year-book  of  Russia  "  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  different  nation- 
alities of  the  empire : 


y.   SIBEBIA. 

The  number  of  Russians  in  Siberia  is  esti- 
mated at  2,800,000,  that  of  Israelites  at  7,000, 
that  of  Germans  at  8,000. 

The  official  estimate  of  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  the  year  18T2,  as  sanctioned  by  the 
Emperor,  is  as  follows:  revenue,  497,197,802 
rubles;  expenditure,  496,818,681  rubles;  sur- 
plus, 884,221  rubles. 

The  public  debt  of  Russia,  on  January  1, 
1871,  amounted  to  2,000,414,845  rubles. 

According  to  the  project  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  army,  as  elaborated  by  an  imperial 
commissioner,  the  Russian  army  is  to  consist, 
in  future,  of  801,707  men  on  the  peace-footing, 
and  of  1,658,898  on  the  war-footing. 

The  Russian  fleet  consisted,  in  1872,  of  268 
vessels,  having  84,277  horse -power,  with 
1,585  guns.    The  greater  and  more  formidable 

?art  of  this  navy  was  stationed  in  the  Baltic, 
he  Black-Sea  fleet  numbered  82;  the  Oas- 
pian,  81 ;  the  Siberian,  or  Pacific,  89 ;  and  the 
Lake  Aral,  or  Toorkistan  squadron,  6  vessels. 
The  rest  of  the  ships  were  either  stationed  at 
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Cronstadt  or  engaged  in  oruising  in  Enropean  generally,  for  the  purpose  of  conddering  m&t- 

waters.  ters  connDCted  with  tne  welfare  of  their  body, 

The  movement  of  commerce  in  1869  was  as  and  this  convention  can  make  representatioBs 

follows  (value  expressed  in  rubles) :  imports,  to  the  sovereign  with  respect  to  the  needs  and 

169.940,000;  exports,  1^1,280,000.  wishes  of  the  nobility.    The   meetings  are 

The  merchant  navy,  in  1869,  was  composed  presided  over  by  a  marshal  of  the  nobOitj, 

as  follows:  sailing  -  vessels,  2,584;  steamers,  who  is  generally  the  most   influential  and 

114;  total,  2,648.  distinguished  landed  proprietor  in  the  prov- 

The  length  of  railroads  in  operation,  on  ince. 

January,  1872,  amounted  to  18,944  kilometres.  On  June  12th  (old  style  May  30th)  all  Russia 

On  January  1,  1872,  the  telegraph-lines  in  op-  celebratedthetwo-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 

eration  had  an  aggregate  length  of  50,848  kilo-  birth  of  Peter  the  Great.    In  all  the  isbabitod 

metres,  while  the  length  of  wire  was  88,901  places  of  the  vast  empire,  from  the  two  capi- 

kilometres.  tals  down  to  the  most  insignificant  villages, 

On  January  22, 1872,  an  imperial  decree  was  the  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  autboritics 

issued,  which  subjects  all  male  citizens  of  united  with  the  people  in  commemorating  the 

Russia  to  military  service.    It  was  a  few  days  day  which  gave  to  the  largest  empire  in  tbe 

later  followed  by  another,  making  the  use  of  world  its  greatest  man. 

the  Russian  language  compulsory  in  the  pri-  The  operations  of  the  Russians  in  Central 

mary  schools  of  Poland.    The  efforts  of  the  Asia  appeared  to  reach  a  crisis  in  1872,  in  tLe 

Russian  Government  to  substitute  in  the  Polish  campai^  against  the  Ehan  of  Khiva.    The 

and  Baltic  provinces  the  Russian  language  for  fullest  preparations  were  made  for  this  ex- 

the  Polish  and  German,  in  the  schools  of  all  pedition.    So  far  as  was  possible,  all  the  im- 

grades,  continued  throughout  the  year.  pediments  which  had  before  stood  in  the  Traj 

At  tne  meeting  of  the  nobility  of  the  prov-  of  an  energetic  advance,  were  removed.  To 
ince  of  Moscow,  which  was  held  in  February,  make  success  more  probable,  it  was  necessary 
Prince  Mestchersky,  who  was  reelected  to  the  that  the  Russians  should  be  in  a  position  of 
office  of  marshal,  brought  forward  a  scheme  complete  security  in  the  two  khanates  already 
for  the  establishment  of  a  charitable  asylum  subjected  to  their  control.  This  was  not  diffi* 
for  children  of  the  poorer  nobility  unable  to  cult  to  accomplish,  for  the  extension  of  Kns- 
meet  the  expenses  of  education  at  the  Gym-  sian  rule  into  the  centre  of  the  formerly  Inde- 
nasia  of  Moscow.  An  elaborate  draught  of  pendent  Tartary  has  struck  the  Central  Asiat- 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  minors  and  ics  with  a  terror  from  which  they  are  not 
lunatics,  and  for  the  appointmcDt  of  guardians,  likely  to  recover  for  many  years.  Bokhara 
was  discussed  and  adopted  by  the  assembly,  had  for  two  years  accommodated  itself  vith 
But  the  most  important  of  the  questions  de-  remarkable  equanimity  to  its  inevitable  fat€. 
bated  was  the  one  brought  forward  by  M.  A  large  fraction  of  the  malcontent  moUahs 
George  Samarin,  an  eminent  writer  of  the  had  been  made  quiet  by  the  premature  and 
Panslavist  schooL  He  submitted  to  the  as-  evidently  violent  death  of  the  rebellious  Kette 
sembly  the  draught  of  a  petition  to  his  Impe-  Tor6,  or  crown-prince ;  and  the  order  and  soV 
rial  Migesty,  praying  that  all  persons  exiled  or  jection  to  law,  prevailing  in  the  parts  of  the 
imprisoned  by  the  administrative  authorities  border  districts  of  the  Zereschau,  which  had 
(i.  e.,  the  secret  police)  should  have  the  power  been  annexed  to  Russia,  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
of claiming  to  be  brought  to  pubhc  trial  within  duce  a  good  effect  upon  the  agricultural,  as 
a  fortnight  after  their  arrest.  The  motion  well  as  the  trading  class  in  Bokhara.  Expres- 
was  adopted,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  sions  of  enmity  had  become  less  frequent  in 
support  it  received  from  Count  Orloff  Davidoff,  the  current  speech  of  the  country ;  the  indi- 
one  of  the  principal  and  most  enlightened  land-  vidual  tribes  of  Ozbecks  and  Toorkomans  foond 
ed  proprietors  in  Russia.  The  count  urged  themselves  less  free  to  indulge  their  warlike 
that  the  grant  of  the  right  demanded  by  the  tastes.  Mosaffar-ed-din-Khan,  the  ruler  of  Bok- 
nobility  of  Moscow  would  have  a  beneficial  hara,  notwithstanding  his  apparently  friendlj 
effect  on  the  Government  itself,  since  it  would  attitude  toward  the  Governor-General  of  Kc<- 
in  futare  protect  it  from  the  accusation  of  sian  Toorkistan,  was  not  at  all  pleased  vitb 
abusing  an  arbitrary  power  in  matters  relating  this  state  of  affairs.  He  still  entertained  faint 
to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The  necessity  hopes  of  regaining  his  former  power,  as  wa« 
for  advocating  such  an  elementary  reform  indicated  •  by  his  sending  embassies  to  Cabc. 
proves  the  existence  of  a  state  of  things  some-  and  Constantinople  for  sympathy.  Yet,  mind- 
what  incompatible  with  the  reform  of  the  fid  of  the  experience  he  had  already  bad  of 
law  courts,  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  Russian  strength,  it  could  be  assumed  that  I  e 
and  other  liberal  measures  introduced  during  would  be  on  his  guard  against  giving  an  actnw 
the  present  reign.  Under  a  charter  granted  manifestation  of  his  unfriendliness.  In  Klio- 
by  Catherine  if  the  noble  classes  possessing  a  kan  affairs  had,  during  the  two  years,  hm 
property  qualification  have  the  right  of  hold-  shaping  themselves  still  more  favorably  for  the 
ing  a  triennial  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  Russians.  Khud^'an  Khan—who  had  bcrn 
electing  ofiicers  for  the  administration  of  cer-  stupid  and  dissolute  in  his  youth — seemed  m 
tain  funds  belonging  to  the  nobility,  as  well  as,  his  more  mature  age  to  be  quite  at  ease  under 
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the  shadow  of  Rassian  sazerainty,  and  was  daring  the  winter  are  matched  by  the  heat 

living  qaite  contentedly,  without  oare  for  the  and  drought  of  summer.    On  the  southwest 

future  of  his  throne.     Liquors,  which  were  the  khanate  is  protected  by  the  Hyrcanian 

scarce  and  hard  to  get  in  the  old  days  of  Bok-  steppe. 

haran  rule,  were   now  within    easy    reach.  The  reason  alleged  by  Russia  for  commen- 

The  Ehan  could  amuse  himself  at  will  with  cing  hostilities  against  Ehiva  was,  that  the 

photography  and   Swiss  clocks,  in  freedom  Khivans  held  as  slaves  about  forty  Russian 

from  all  care  concerning  the  rebellious  Kipt  subjects,  whom  the  khan  had  refused  to  give 

Schacks  and  Kirgheez,  or  the  safety  of  his  life  up  after  the  Russian  Government  made  a  de- 

and  throne.    He  had  the  Russians  to  thank  mand  upon  him  to  set  them  free.    The  cap- 

for  the  easy  life  he  was  leading,  and  might  tives  so  held  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 

well  be  cautious  how  he  forfeited  their  favor  fishermen  and  merchants  whom  the  nomadic 

by  any  disorderly  conduct.   Affairs  wore  a  very  Tartars  had  captured  in  their  inroads  into  the 

ditferent  aspect  with  his  eastern  neighbor,  the  Russian  territory,  and  had  sold  to  the  Khi- 

warlike  and  ambitious  Yakoob  KushbegL    The  vans.     Ulterior  motives  also,  probably,  had 

advance  of  the  Russian  outposts  on  the  Navin  their  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  Russian 

appeared  more  and  more  menacing  to  him.  Government.    Among  them,  the  desire  to  se- 

Fle  sought  to  find  some  opportunity  to  get  rid  cure  conunercial  advantages  and  to  complete 

of  them.    The  latest  Russian  occupation  be-  the  conquest  of  that  part  of  Central  Asia,  was, 

yond  the  Thian  Shan,  however,  and  the  acqui-  doubtless,  not  insignificant. 

$ition  of  the  Eelee  district,  had  deprived  him  When  the  Khan  of  Khiva  learned  that  the 

Df  all  prospect  of  effecting   this   end.     The  Russians  were  preparing  to  attack  him,  he 

faintness  of  the  friendship  shown  him  by  the  lost  no  time  in  sendmg  ambassadors  to  sue  for 

Anglo-Indian  Govern meut  was  also  very  de-  peace.    One  embassy  reached  Fort  Alexander 

pressing  to  him.    The  East  Indian  Government  on  the  27th  of  February  (old  style,    March 

dad,  indeed,  while  Lord  Mayo  was  Viceroy,  10th,  new  style),  bringing  with  it  ohe  of  the 

^ent  an  able  and  skilled  diplomatic  agent  to  Russian  prisoners.  The  embassy  was  addressed 

Tarkand,  but  had  so  restricted  him  in  time  to  the  Government  of  the  Caucasus,  and  was 

ind  means  that  he  was  able  actually  to  accom-  composed  of  six  princes,  with  Mahmet  Amin, 

plish  nothing ;  and  Yakoob  Kushbegi  found  his  the  first  ecclesiastic  of  the  khanate,  as  chief, 

situation  no  better  than  it  had  been  before.  The  Khivans  presented  a  written  paper  to 

Thus  Russia  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  effec-  Colonel  Lomakin,  setting  forth  that  the  Khan 

^ive  hostility  from  that  quarter.  was  prepared  to  treat  with  Russia  on  the  fol- 

Against  a  Russian  advance  under  these  fa-  lowing  bases:    1.   Establishment  of  peaceful 

rorable  circumstances,  Khiva  could  oppose  relations;   2.   Restoration  of  all  the  Russian 

ler  own  military  force  of  about  80,000  horse-  prisoners ;  8.  Complete  liberty  of  trading  for 

nen — a  force  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  caravans ;  4.  Full  and  entire  submission 

3zbeck9,  the  dommant  and  most  settled  class  to  the  grand-duke,  lieutenant  of  the  empire  in 

>f  people  in  the  land.    Although  their  arms  the  Caucasus. 

ire  of  a  very  primitive  character,  they  are  The  ambassadors  declared  that  they  were 

>ravo  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  effective  troops,  not  acquainted  with  the  purport  of  a  sealed 

\.  ruler  of  ability  might  have  enlisted  in  his  letter  which  they  brought  with  them  for  the 

>ehalf  the  nomadic  tribes  on  the  borders  of  Lieutenant  of  the  Caucasus;  but  they  stated 

he  khanate,  chiefly  the  Jomuts  on  the  west-  the  character  of  the  instructions  they  had  re- 

>m  border,  and  the  Ischaudors  of  the  mid-  ceived,  and  these  accorded  with  the  contents 

and  between  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian  Seas,  of  the  written  paper.    They  had  been  told  to 

vith  their  several  family  stems,  who  could  promise  restoration  of  the  captives,  and  the 

tave  furnished  him  with  additional  corps  of  other  concessions,  on  condition  of  peace  being 

.boat  10,000  men  each,  and  thus  have  given  guaranteed.   It  was  afterward  found  that  there 

lini  an  entire  force  of  50,000  men.    The  Khan  were  some  important  discrepancies  between 

[oea  not  appear,  however,  to  have  effected  the  paper  presented  to  Colonel  Lomakin  and 

jiy  alliance  with  these  tribes.    More  serious  the  letter  reserved  for  the  grand-duke. 

»bstacles  than  any  military  force  which  Khiva  Before  the  arrival  at  Fort  Alexander  of  the 

oald  present  against  an  invading  army, .  are  embassy  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Caucasus, 

iffered  by  the  character  of  the  country  which  the  approach  of  another  embassy  from  Khiva, 

iich  an  army  would  have  to  traverse  to  reach  addressed  to  the  Emperor  himself,  had  been 

he  territory  of  the  khanate.    Khiva  is  sur-  announced  at  Orenburg.    The  chief  of  this 

oanded  on  almost  every  side  by  steppes  of  a  embassy  was  Atalik  Imazar,  the  lieutenant 

angerons  and  almost  impassable  character,  of  the  Khan  among  the  Karakalpaks,  a  tribe 

(y  whatever  road  an  army  could  march  upon  subject  to  Khiva;  and  the  ambassadors  brought 

b  from  the  west,  the  north,  or  northeast,  it  with  them  numerous  presents,  including  two 

irould  have  to  pass  large  stretches  of  desert,  magnificent  horses,  but  no  Russian  prisoners. 

1  which  neither  grass  nor  water  fit  to  drink  Believing  that  the  object  in  sending  these  em- 

an  be  found,  or  would  be  embarrassed  by  hassles  was  merely  to  gain  time,  the  Russians 

xtensive  and  deep  swamps.    The  intense  cold  resolved  to  stop  their  further  progress,  and  to 

nd  heavy  snows  which  prevail  on  the  steppes  tell  the  ambassadors  at  once  on  what  condi* 

▼OL.  XXI.— 46     A 
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tioDs  Rassia  would  remain  at  peace  with  them,  return  were  announced  in  November.    8ince 

The  embassy  which  had  reached  Fort  Alezan-  that  time,  the  Russian  Goyemment  has  been 

der,  and  had  afterward  embarked  on  one  of  busy  with  preparations  for  an  expedition  on 

the  Oaspian  steamers,  was  not  allowed  to  pro-  a  more  extensiTe  and  formidable  scale,  to  be 

ceed  beyond  Temir  Khan  Chousa,  a  port  on  commenced  as  early  as  possible  in  1873.  Since 

the  east  coast  of  Daghestan.    The  embassy  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Ehin 

expected  at  Orenburg  was  detained  on  its  ar-  became  known,  the  Russian  Grovemment  bu 

rival.    Two  conditions  were  then  communi-  announced    officially  that  it  has  completed 

cated  to  the  embassies  as  those  on  which  Rus-  treaties  with  the  E^han  of  Ehokan,  the  Ameer 

si  a  would  agree  to  remain  at  peace.    They  of  Bokhara,  and  Yakoob  Kushbegi,  the  roler 

were — 1.    The  immediate  restoration  of  all  of  Kashgar,  and  that  any  breach  of  these  trea- 

the  prisoners ;  2.  That  the  Khan  should  make  ties  will  be  punished  with  force, 

explanations  to  the  Goyeroor-General  of  Toor-  An  elaborate  narrative  of  Russian  dealings 

kistan  in  regard  to  the  uncourteous  replies  in  Central  Asia,  and  statement  of  the  policj 

which  he  had  made  to  the  friendly  overtures  of  the  Imperial  Government,  appeared  in  the 

of  that  officer.    The  terms  having  been  made  St.  Petersburg  Official  Oazette  of  November 

known  to  Mahmet  Amin,  he  replied  that  he  13th.    It  held  up  the  accomplishment  of  the 

would  send  his  son  to  inform  the  Khan  of  the  expedition  against  Khiva  as  the  one  necessary 

Russian   demands.     Mahmet  Amin  then   ro-  condition  remaining,  should  negotiations  fail, 

turned  to  Fort  Alexander,  leaving  with  Prince  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  grand  design  for  ciTJl- 

Melikoff  the    letter    from    the    grand-duke,  izing  the  whole  interior  of  Central  Asia.    Tbe 

The  ambassadors  detained  at  Orenburg  were  direct  instruments  in  this  scheme  are  to  be 

sent  back,  taking  with  them  the  letter  of  the  the  Russian  merchants,  whose  operations  tbe 

Khan  to  the  Emperor,  which  had  not  been  ac-  empire  is  bound  in  honor  to  protect   Free 

cepted.    The  Khan  afterward  dispatched  an  intercourse  on  both  sides  for  Uie  traders  of 

embassy  to  the  Viceroy  of  India,  to  ask  for  Russia  and  for  those  of  the  khanates— if  snch 

his  intervention.    A  similar  embassy  had  been  there  be;   protection  to  be  afforded  to  the 

sent,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  1889,  to  caravans  by  regularly-organized  and  responsi- 

Mm* or  Todd,  at  Herat,  and  the  aid  which  was  ble  agents;  leave  to  import  into  each  of  tie 

asked  had  then  been  refused.    But  the  Khan,  states  of  Central  Asia  such  quantities  of  Eu$- 

who  labored  under  the  impression,  common  to  sian  goods  as  are  fairly  proportioned  to  their 

the  Tartar  tribes,  that  the  English  and  Rus-  respective  populations:  these  conditions  con- 

sians  are  bitter  enemies,  was  not  deterred  by  stitnte  the  programme  which  Russia  vonM 

this  fact,  and  acted  in  the  fullest  confidence  undeviatingly  press  upon  her  neighbors.   Tl^e 

that  the  English  would  not  neglect  an  oppor-  Khan  of  Khokan  had  accepted  the  conditions 

tunity  to  check  a  further  advance  of  their  early  in  1868,  under  the  conviction  of  his  in- 

rivals  for  supremacy  in  Asia.    Lord  North-  ability  to  hold  out  against  them.    The  Ameer 

brook  received  the  embassy,  but    answered  of  Bokhara,  late  in  the  same  year,  submitted, 

their  request  with  a  rebuff  which  is  described  after  his  defeats,  to  the  imposition  of  a  similar 

as  very  blunt  and  disheartening.     He  advised  treaty.    In  the  direction  of  the  borders  of 

the  Khan  to  accede  to  the  ri^teons  demand  China,  the  country  of  Chinese  Toorkistan  W8£ 

of  the  Czar,  by  releasing  the  prisoners,  and  first  opened  to  Russian  trade  under  the  tre&tj 

warned  him  that  England  would  not  allow  of  Peking,  it  being  then,  at  least  nominallji  * 

her  friend,  Russia,  to  be  injured  by  him.  .  province  of  the  Celestial  Empire ;  and  Yaloob 

In  preparing  for  the  campaign,  the  Russians  Kushbegi,  its   new,   independent  ruler,  lidd 

established  their  base  of  operations  at  Krasno-  frankly  accepted  this  part  of  his  obligations, 

wodsk,  a  well-fortified  military  colony  situ-  There  remained  only  Khiva  to  be  brought  to 

ated  on  the  creek  of  the  same  name  on  the  reason,  in  order  at  once  to  complete  the  eecn- 

east  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea.    The  contem-  rity  and  develop  by  trade  the  full  resources  of 

plated  commercial  road  to  the  Oxus,  by  which  the  Russian  possessions  beyond  the  Caspias 

it  is  expected  that  the  time  of  transportation  Sea.      General  Kauffman,  who  had  bo^  so 

from  the  interior  of  Russia  to  Central  Asia  successful  with  the  other  petty  sovereigns, 

will  be  shortened  one-half,  is  to  start  from  would  insist  on  the  necessary  terms  being 

this  point.    A  railroad  is  also  projected  to  early  accepted.    This  he  hoped  to  accomplish 

connect  the  Oxus  with  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  by  peaceful  means,  but,  if  these  failed,  force 

will  be  substantially  a  continuation  of  the  road  would  certainly  be  used  for  this  highly-neces- 

spanning  the  Caucasus  from  Poti  to  Baku,  sary  object. 

This  route  is  practicable  in  fall,  winter,  and  The  prompt  and  decided  refusal  given  hj 

spring ;  and  by  it,  a  Russian  army,  if  not  op-  the  Viceroy  of  India  to  the  application  of  th« 

posed  by  a  hostile  force,  could  reach  the  banks  Khan  of  Khiva  for  aid  against  the  Russian  ad- 

of  tlie  Oxus  in  ten  days.    But  very  few  details  vance  called  forth  much  comment  in  the  Ed?j 

have  been  made  public  of  the  progress  of  the  lish  papers.    The  opposition  journals  assaiH 

campaign.     A  report  which  was  circulated  in  the  ministry  for  what  they  conwdered  the 

October,  that  the  city  of  Khiva  and  the  Khan  want  of  decision  and  cowardice  of  its  atti^de 

had  been  captured,  proved  to  be  false.    The  toward  Russia.    The  steady  progress  o^^^ 

expedition  was  unsuccessful,  and  its  recall  and  sian  influence  in  the  districts  southeast  of  the 
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Caspian  Sea  was  regarded  as  fraught  with  that  it  would  not  encroach  upon  territory 
danger  to  the  English  empire  in  India  and  to  claimed  by  the  Ameer  of  Cabal  as  .belonging 
English  influence  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  to  Afghanistan.  This  dispatch  contained  aJso 
Apprehension  was  freely  expressed,  not  only  a  very  distinct  description  of  the  lines  and 
that  Russia  might  eventually  reach  a  point  points  which  the  English  Government  re- 
from  which  an  actual  attack  upon  some  Brit-  garded  as  marking  the  northern  boundary  of 
ish  possession  would  be  practicable,  but  also  Afghanistan.  Prince  Gortchakoff  replied,  on 
that  the  mere  fact  of  the  gradual  approach  of  the  7th  of  December,  on  behalf  of  the  Russian 
Russia  toward  the  British  lines  might  encour-  Government,  admitting  generally  the  reason- 
age  the  discontented  in  India  to  revolt.  The  ableness  of  the  English  demands,  but  express- 
news  that  ^e  Russians  had  secured  from  the  ing  doubts  as  to  the  right  of  the  Ameer  of 
Shah  of  Persia  a  cession  of  the  territory  lying  Cabul  to  some  parts  of  the  territory  claimed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Attreck  served  by  the  English  as  belonging  to  him.  Toward 
to  increase  these  apprehensions.  the  end  of  December,  the  Russian  Government 
The  English  Government  was  also  mindful  dispatched  Count  Schouvaloff  to  London,  to 
of  the  effect  of  the  Russian  movement  upoh  represent  more  failj  its  views  to  the  British 
its  interests  in  the  East,  and  in  due  season  Government,  and  endeavor  to  secure  a  modifi- 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Russian  cation  of  the  demands  made  by  Earl  Granville 
Government,  with  a  view  of  coming  to  an  un-  in  his  dispatch  of  October  18th.  This  was  the 
derstanding  as  to  what  should  be  the  limit  of  condition  in  which  affairs  stood  at  the  close 
the  Russian  annexations.  On  the  8th  of  Octo-  of  1872.  It  is  proper  to  add  here  that  the 
ber,  Lord  Granville  addressed  a  dispatch  to  British  demands  were  subsequently  conceded, 
the  British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  ask-  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into  upon  the 
ing  assurances  from  the  Russian  Government  basis  proposed  by  Earl  Granville. 
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SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  oe  HAWAIIAN  that   the  deaths  were  nearly  one  hundred 

ISLANDS,  a  chain  of  islands  situated  in  the  against  six  births. 

North-Pacific  Ocean,  formerly  the  kingdom  of  The  Xing  of  the  islands,  Elamehameha  V., 

Hawaii.    They  consist  of  13  islands,  eight  of  -died  in  Honolulu  on  December  11,  1872.    He 

which  are  inhabited.  Area,  7,416  square  miles ;  died  childless,  and,  as  he  failed  to  avail  himself 

population  in  1866,  62,959;  in  1872,  67,145.  of  the  privilege  conferred  by  the  Constitution, 

The  number  of  foreigners,  in  1866,  was  4,194,  of  naming  his  successor,  there  was  a  short 

among  whom  there  were  1,206  children.    The  interregnum.    Prince  William  Lunalilo,  who 

largest  islands  are  Honolulu,  with  18,521,  Hilo,  was  naturally  one  of  the  claimants  to  the  va- 

with  4,655,  and  Lahaina,  with  8,601  inhabitants,  cant  throne,  issued  a  plebiacitam^  calling  on 

The  revenue  for  the  term  from  April  1,  1870,  the  people  to  vote  for  him,  and  promising  them, 

to  March  81,  1872,  amounted  to  $964,969,  and  in  the  event  of  his  election,  to  restore  the  old 

the   expenditures   to   $969,784.    The  public  Constitution  of  1852.    This  Kamehameha  had 

debt  on  March  81,  1872,  was  $177,971.    The  overturned  in  1864,  and  set  up  a  new  and  usurp- 

imports  in  1871  were  valued  at  $1,626,000 ;  the  ing  one  of  his  own  manufacture,  according  to 

exports  at  $1,892,000.    The  number  of  com-  which  the  choice  of  a  new  ruler,  in  the  event  of 

mercial  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  king-  his  failure  to  appoint  a  successor,  fell  to  the 

dom  amounted  to  171,  of  an  aggregate  burden  Legislature.    Thus  the  plebiteitum  of  Lunalilo 

of  105,993 ;  the  number  of  whalers,  81.    The  was  entirely  informal,  put  forth  only  as  a  means 

principal  articles  of  export,  in  1871,  were :  to  gain  an  expression  of  the  people's  wishes, 

sugar,  21,761,000  pounds ;  rice,  1,284  pounds ;  A  vote  was  taken  in  all  the  districts  of  the 

coffee,  47  pounds ;  tallow,  185  pounds ;  palm,  island  on  January  1, 1878.  Over  12,000  ballots 

293  pounds.    The  principal  port  is  Honolulu ;  were  oast,  all  but  19  of  them  being  for  Lu- 

of  the  161  vessels  entering  the  port  in  1870,  nalilo.    In  the  capital  district,  that  of  Hono- 

95  were  North  American,  81  English,  14  Ha-  lula,  8,049  were  cast,  every  one  of  them  being 

waiian,  and  11  German.  for  Lunalilo.    Another  claimant,  David  Kala- 

The  population  of  the  islands,  since  their  dis-  kana,  had  appeared,  asking  the  suffrages  of 

covery  by  Captain  Cook,  has  been  decreasing  the  people,  but  so  firm  were  they  in  their  at- 

at  a  fearftil  rate.    In  1779,  their  number  was  taohment  to  Lunalilo,  that  hardly  any  one  could 

estimated  at  400,000 ;  now  they  number  less  be  found  to  espouse  his  cause.    The  Legisla- 

than  60,000 ;  and,  during  each  year,  the  most  ture  was  convened  on  the  8th  of  Jannary,  ac- 

distressing  accounts  have  come  in  from  the  cording  to  Kamehameha's  Constitution,  to  vote 

country  districts  of  excessive  mortality  among  for  his  successor,  or,  rather,  to  ratify  in  a  con- 

the  natives.    In  1872,  from  one  school  district,  stitutional  way  the  popular  voice  which  had 

the  agent  stated  that  the  deaths  for  the  first  already  declared  so  unanimously  for  Lunalilo. 

quarter  were  forty-seven ;  births,  eight.    From  In  spite  of  his  crushing  defeat  at  the  polls  a 

another  district  a  report  came  in,  unofficial,  week  previous,  Kalakana  had  attempted  to 
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bribe  some  of  the  assembljmen  bj  promising  a  taint  of  the  old  heathen  soperstitioiiB,  and^ 
them  offices  in  case  of  his  election.  On  the  at  not  yerj  long  intervals,  he  would  indulge  in 
moraing  of  the  8th  of  January,  the  day  set  for  gross  intoxication,  and,  in  his  secluded  cluster 
the  election  by  the  Assembly,  the  natives  began  of  cabins  on  the  sea-shore,  would  direct  the 
at  a  very  early  hour  to  surround  the  Assembly  performance  of  all  the  old  rites,  dances,  and 
hall,  provided  amply  with  sticks  and  clubs  of  ceremonies  of  the  heathen  worship.  In  1854 
all  sizes,  and  many  with  stones  and  other  con-  his  brother,  Kamehameha  IV.,  ascended  the 
venient  missiles.  A  report  had  obtained  very  throne,  and  he  filled  with  ability  the  office  of 
extensive  credence  that  the  Assembly,  after  Minister  of  the  Interior.  At  the  death  of  bis 
meeting,  would  adjourn  over  a  day,  as  a  com-  brother,  November  80,  1868,  Prince  Lot  as- 
pliment  to  •the  new  King,  for  such  Luualilo  cended  the  throne  as  Kamehameha  Y.  He 
really  was,  needing  only  the  formal  ratification  had  previously  visited  California  and  England 
of  the  Legislature  to  make  him  so  de  jure  as  with  his  brother.  He  was  somewhat  jealous 
well  as  de  facto.  But  the  Kanakas  were  de-  of  the  influence  of  the  missionaries,  and  was 
termined  ti^at  he  should  be  elected,  and  that  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  constitution 
too  on  that  day,  and  the  somewhat  mobbish  adopted  during  the  reign  of  Kamehameba  UL, 
preparations  above  described  were  simply  in-  and  which,  it  is  said,  was  drawn  up  by  the 
tended  a»  a  forcible  suggestion  to  the  Assembly  missionaries.  He  had  introduce  soon  after 
that  such  was  their  will.  In  spite  of  this  for-  his  accession,  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
midable  array,  through  which  the  members  land  as  the  state  Church,  and  had  assnmed 
were  compelled  to  pass  to  gain  the  hall,  one  the  name  of  **  Head  of  the  Church  "  as  one  of 
of  them  had  the  boldness  to  rise  and  move  an  his  royal  titles.  In  1864  he  summoned  a  celi- 
ac oumment,  but  as  soon  as  this  was  known  vention  to  amend  the  constitution,  or,  rather. 
outside,  and  before  the  motion  could  be  put  to  to  make  a  new  one ;  but,  dissatisfied  vitli 
a  vote,  the  angry  Kanakas  shouted  out :  *'  Put  their  efforts,  he  dismissed  the  convention 
a  rope  around  that  man^s  neck,  and  give  us  abrogated  the  constitution,  and  promnlgated 
the  end  of  it  I "  Two  or  three  remarks  of  a  another  of  his  own  composition.  He  made, 
nature  similar  to  this  had  the  desired  effect,  however,  a  very  good  ruler,  and,  though  be 
and  the  motion  was  not  put.  The  voting  was  was  more  nearly  absolute  than  most  of  bL$ 
immediately  taken  up,  and,  under  the  pressure  predecessors,  seemed,  in  general,  to  be  actu- 
of  the  decided  feeling  manifested  by  the  na-  ated  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  best  interests 
tives  without,  a  motion  that  each  member  be  of  his  people.  He  was,  nevertheless,  disr 
compelled  to  write  his  name  on  the  back  of  his  contented  with  his  position,  which  be  mi 
ballot  prevailed  easily,  and  amid  the  greatest  very  truly,  offered  no  basis  for  the  dignitj  of 
excitement  the  votes  were  cast  and  declared  royalty.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  statnre,  well 
to  be  unanimously  for  Lunalilo.  The  Kiog-elect  formed,  athletic,  and  wil^  a  regal  beario^. 
was  crowned  the  next  day  in  the  stone  church  He  had  accumulated  large  wealth  for  so  small 
at  Honolulu.  His  inaugural  address  proposed  a  state,  and,  as  he  had  no  relative  IlTiog. 
important  changes  in  the  government;  one,  except  an  imbecile  half-dBter,  his  propertr 
that  the  Legislature  be  divided  in  two  branches  will  probably  revert  to  the  nation. 
— that  of  the  nobles,  and  that  of  the  represent-  SAN  SALVADOR  (Ref^uoa  db  San  Sai- 
atives ;  another,  that  free  suffrage  be  granted  vadob),  an  independent  state  of  Central  Amer- 
to  all  natives ;  and  another,  that  the  Attorney-  ica,  bounded  on  the  north  and  northeast  by 
General  be  no  longer  considered  as  one  of  the  Honduras;  on  the  east,  by  Nicaragua;  on  the 
cabinet.  The  legislative  assembly  afterward  southeast,  by  Fonseca  Bay ;  on  the  sooth,  bj 
ratified  these  amendments,  and  all  that  now  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and^  on  the  northwest  bt 
remains,  before  they  be  incorporated  into  the  Guatemala.  It  has  an  area  of  7,500  square 
Constitution,  is  that  the  Legislature  ratify  them  miles;  and,  of  its  population,  which  is  efti- 
next  year.  Immediately  after  his  coronation,  mated  at  600,000,  about  one-half  are  Indians; 
the  King  chose  his  cabinet,  evincing  in  his  selec-  290,000  mestizos;  1,000  negroes,  and  there- 
tions  a  sound  iudgment  and  liberal  tendencies,  mainder  whites. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  Lot  KAMEHABfflHA  President  of  the  republic,  General  San  J. 

Kapvaiwa,  Kamshahceha  v..  Bang  of  the,  Gonzfilezifreelected  February  1, 1872,  for  two 

born   in   Honolulu,    Hawaii,    December   11,  years);    Vice-President,  the  Licentiate  ^^ 

1830;  died  in  that  city,  December  11,  1872.  Mendez;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Pr.6. 

He  was  the  son  of  Mataio  Kekuanaoa  and  Ki-  Arbiza ;  Minister  of  War  and  Finance,  Ges- 

nau  (daughter  of  Kamehameha  I.),  and,  in  eral  B.  Bnstamente ;  Minister  of  Pnblic  Is* 

company  with  his  elder  brother,  afterward  struction,  the  Vice-President ;  Minister  of  Ja^ 

Kamehameha  IV.,  and  a  number  of  other  sons  tice,  the  Licentiate  M.  Trigaeros ;  Presj^eBt 

of  the  high  chiefs,  was  educated  at  the  Royal  of  the  Congress,  M.  Vasconcelos ;  President 

School,  established  by  the  American  Mission  of  the  Senate,  Dr.  J.  Silva;  Bishop,  T.  M.  vt- 

in  1889,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  neda  y  Zaldana. 

Cook.    He  was  quick  to  learn,  and  acquired  a  The  standing  army  consists  of  1,000  mf^^ 

very  thorough  education,  becoming  in  time  an  and  the  militia  of  5,000. 

accomplished  scholar  and  gentleman.     But,  The  principle  articles  of  export  are  indigo- 

like  most  of  his  race,  there  lingered  about  him  coffee,  sugar,  and  balsam  of  Peru;  the  raJa^ 
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>f  tho  first  three  of  these  exports,'  in  1869,  Early  in   July  a    conspiracy  was  formed 

were  respectively  $2,447,550,  $507,798,  $260,-  against  the  Governments  of  San  Salvador  and 

532,  and  $40,000.  Guatemala,  but  proved  futile.    The  Govem- 

The  total  imports  of  the  republic,  in  1870,  ment  of  San  Salvador  was  warned  that  on  the 

imounted  to  $2,551,560;  and  the  exports  to  6th  and  12th  of  July  a  revolution  would  break 

53,810,910.     Those  for  the  third  quarter  of  out  in  the  capital,  in  San  Vicente,  Cojutepe- 

[672  were  $618,828.45  and  $544,916.89  respec-  que,  and  Sensuntepeque,. under  the  infinenoe 

ively.  of  the  reactionary  party,  among  which  the 

The  movements  at  the  port  of  Accgutla,  dur-  most  prominent  persouages  were  Archbishop 

ng  the  year  ending  September  80,  1870,  were  Pinol,  the  Jesuits,  and  a  part  of  the  San  Salva- 

IS  follows :  dor  clergy.    These  notices  agreed  with  what 

XNTSBSD..  was  rumored  in  Nicaragua,  as  having  been 

?teamcra,  25,  with  an  nggregato  of  29,507  t<m8.  spoken  of  by  Pinol  and  the  Jesuits  there,  and 

Jauing-yeB8ei8,  J4,  with  an  aggregate  of  4,888  tons.  ^^^  ^^^^  communicated  to  the  Government 

ci^^^s'^'  of  San  Salvador.    The  conspiracy  was  believed 

^^J^^^7^afAr\^A^uS^^!^^S'^A^'tr.na  to  have  many  ramifications  in  Guatemala,  its 

>ailmg-TeBBcl8, 14,  wltn  an  aggregate  of  4,888  tons.  t.     a  t   •        ^            _^l           xv     *-»                '   x 

"^                         ,                i-TTT.          J  object  bemg  to  overthrow  the  Governments 

The  commerce  at  the  ports  of  La  Union  and  of  both  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador,  known 

La  Libertad  was  nearly  the  same  as  at  Aca-  n^t  to  be  friendly  to  retrograde  measures.  On 

jutla.  one  of  the  days  fixed  for  the  attempt,  the  In- 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  revenue  dians  of  Oojutepeqne  made  an  unsuccessful 

ind  the  expenditure  in  1869 :  assault  upon  the  garrison  of  that  city.   A  large 

^   ^       ,  ^         BBTiHTj^.  force  was  sent  thither  by  the  Government. 

fnte^f  toeB^;/;/;.:;:::;:::::::::::;:  •iS;8io  in  view  of  these  disturbances,  the  President 

3ionopoiie9 iss^seo  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  the  publication  of 

Sundry  receipts •     '^^^^  newspapers,  pamphlets,  etc.,    until   a   copy 

Total $880,871  thereof  should  be  presented  to,  and  approved 

zzFENDiTUBEs.  ^7i  ^^^  Govemmcnt,  and  prescribing  a  tine  of 

Administration. $168,457  $100  for  the  first  instance  of  omission  to  oom- 

PaSfcdebt!*.!!!*!!!!!!!!!!!!".!!*.!!'.!!'..*  ^'i5i  ply  with  that  order,  and  suspension  for  the 

Sundry  expenses '.'.'.    848488  second  offence. 

'^g^  Ex-President  Duefias,  imprisoned  for  politi- 

°    •^^  cal  offences,  was  released  on  bail ;  but,  on  the 

The  public  debt,  in  1869,  was  (September  outbreak  of  the  troubles  above  alluded  to,  was 

^Oth)  $705,800  at  60  per  cent.    Annual  amor-  again  deprived  of  his  liberty.     Early  in  Au- 

ization,  $24,557.    Floating  debt,  $84,264.  gust  he  was  expelled  the  republic,  together 

Tho  railway  from  the  capital  to  Aciyutla  is  with  sixteen  Oapuchin  friars,  and  proceeded 

)rogre8sing  rapidly.    M.  Bueron,  the  contrac-  with  them  to  Panama,  where  he  embarked  for 

or,  reported  to  the  Government,  in  February,  Europe. 

hat  the  road  had  been  graded  for  about  one  Bishop  Ortiz  Urruela  was  banished  from  the 

nile  in  length,  and  5^  yards  in  width.    Some  republic,  where  he  had  been  residing  for  a 

;00  men  were  at  work.  time  as  a  political  refugee. 

Several  deputies  presented  a  proposal  to  re-  In  September  President  Gonzalez  issued  a 

vard  the  services  of  Mr.  Arbiza,  the  present  decree  inviting  the  people  of  the  republic  to 

linister  of  Foreign  Affurs,  with  the  sum  of  name  thirty-six  representatives  for  the  Na- 

^20,000.  tional  Constituent  Convention.    The  elections 

A  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  between  were  to  take  place  on  the  8th,  and  the  repre- 

ruatemala  and  San  Salvador  was  approved  by  sentatives  were  to  meet  in  the  capital  on  the 

he  Congress  of  the  latter  country.  25th. 

The  republic,  though  at  the  time  ei\joying  That  decree  was  followed  by  another  in  re- 

omplete  tranquillity,  was  nevertheless  in  con-  lation  to  the  assassination  of  the  Vice-Presi- 

inaal  apprehension  respecting  the  plans  and  dent  of  the  republic  in  the  capital.    The  event 

ilots  of  the  reactionary  parties  in  the  neigh-  was  declared  to  be  a  national  calamity ;  and  it 

»oring  states  against  aU  forms  of  liberal  gov-  was  ordered  that  all  the  national  functionaries 

mment.    As  a  proof  of  this,  one  of  the  lead-  should  wear  mourning  for  nine  days.    The 

ag  journals  referred  to  the  discourse  of  the  assassination  was  believed  to  be  an  act  of  re- 

*rcsident  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Hon-  venge  by  the  reactionary  party, 

iuras,  in  which  authority  was  offered  to  Presi-  Amnesty  was  granted  to  all  the  Indians  who 

lent  Medina  to  declare  war  against  San  Salva-  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  in  the  city  of 

[or,  if  the  latter  does  not  pay  all  the  expenses  Izaloo,  in  August. 

>f  the  difficulties  that  took  place  tho  previous  The  San  Salvador  minister  to  Italy  sent  $100 

ear.  to  the  Gt)vemment  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the 

With  respect  to  ex-President  Duefias,  it  was  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  killed  in  the 

honght  that  he  would  be  delivered  over  to  the  Honduras  campaign. 

ivil  and  military  tribunals  for  trial  on  all  the  The  Provisional  President  of  Honduras  corn- 
joints  on  which  he  was  accused.  mnnicated  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  allied  forces 
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of  Gnatemala  and  San  Salvador  for  their  ser-  should  b^a  lasting  honor  to  him  and  blessing 

vices  in  behalf  of  Honduras.  to  the  commnnitj.    In  1870  he  gave  up  his 

Don  Francisco  Bogen  had  begun  the  forma-  school,  and  soon  after,  with  the  full  and  cor- 

tion  of  a  German  colony  in  S^  Benito,  situ-  dial  consent  of  his  wife,  gave  the  large  bnild- 

ated  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  San  Salvador,  ing  and  extensive  grounds  of  the  institate  to 

The  Government  gives  its  protection  to  the  found  a  memorial  hospital,  to  be  called  the 

enterprise^  and  contributes  $75  toward  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  JPhiladelphia.      He 

passage  ot  each  family  from  San  Francisco  to  further  offered  to  raise  by  personal  effort  and 

the  port  of  Libertad.    The  colonists  will  be  solicitation  $100,000  toward  the  erection  of 

exempted  from  military  service  for  ten  years,  hospital  buildings,  and  had  accomplished  thi^ 

The  colony  is  to  consist  of  200  families.    The  before  his  death.    The  late  John  A.  Brown,  a 

principal  pursuit  will  be  the  cultivation  <5f  the  retired  banker  of  Philadelphia,  gave  $300,000 

sugar-cane.  toward  its  endowment,  so  that  the  hospital 

SAUNDERS,  Rev.  Ephkaim  Dod,  D.  D.,  a  will  start  with  about  half  a  million  dollars,  Dr. 

Presbyterian  clergyman,  teacher,  and  pbilan-  Saunders^s  own  gift  being  about  $100,000.   His 

thropist,  born  October  81,   1809,  in  Morris  learning,  his  skill  and  success  as  a  teacher,  and 

County,  Kew  Jersey ;  died  in  West  Philadel-  his  philanthropic  spirit,  caused  his  loss  to  be 

phia.  Pa.,  September  18,  1872.    He  was  edu-  deeply  felt  in  Philadelphia, 

cated  at  Tale  College,  graduating  thence  with  SCRANTON,  Joseph  H.,  an  eminent  dti- 

the  second  honors  of  his  class,  in  1881,  studied  zen,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of 

theology  (we  believe  at  Princeton),  was  or-  Scranton,  Pa. ;  born  at  Madison,  New  HaT«.n 

dained  to  the  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  County,  Conn.,  June  27,  1818;  died  at  Bad«ji- 

Church,  and  settled  at  Goochland  C.  H.,  Ya.,  Baden,  Germany,  June  6,  1872.     He   began 

about  1885.  He  remained  in  Goochland  Coun-  his  business-life  as  a  clerk  for  a  house  in  ^ew 

ty,  where  he  fouhded  several  churches,  and  Haven,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Augusta, 

was  active  in  educational  efforts,  for  sixteen  or  Ga..  and  entered  into  business  for  himself.    In 

seventeen  years,  when,  in  consequence  of  iU-  1847  he  made  the  Lackawanna  YaJley  bis  per- 

healtb,  he  resigned  the  pastorate,  and  visited  manent  home,  and  in  connection  with  some 

Europe,  where  he  travelled  extensively.    On  family  relatives,  and  a  few  other  energetic 

his  return  he  was  settled  for  a  year  or  two  at  men,  began  to  develop  the  resources  of  iiiLt 

Pottstown,  Pa.   His  voice  failing  him  a  second  portion  of  Luzerne  County,  then  almost  a  wil- 

time,  he  gave  up  the  pastoral  omce,  and  estab-  demess,  consisting  of  one  or  two  farm-houses, 

lished,  in  1857  or  1868,  at  West  Philadelphia,  and   a  country  tavern  by  the  border  of  a 

a  boys^  school  of  the  highest  grade,  under  the  stream,  while  surrounding   these    were  the 

name  of  the  Saunders  Institute.    This  school  bleak  and  sterile  mountains.    After  unremit- 

was  very  successful,  and  he  employed  in  it  the  ting  effort  in  spite  of  delays  and  repeated  fsul- 

ablest  teachers  he  could  find,  two  college  pres-  ures,  he  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  cooperation 

idents  having   been   among   his  instructors,  of  some  capitalists,  tlirough  whom  he  raised 

Among  others  who  taughfc  there  was  his  son,  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  and  formed 

Courtland  Saunders,  a  young  man  of  rare  ge-  a  partnership  in  the  enterprise  of  bringing  out 

nius  and  remarkable  scholarship,  whose  little  the  wealth  that  lay  latent  beneath  the  sur- 

work  on  the  ^^  Paradigms  of  Latin  Verbs,"  rounding  hills.    In  June,  1853,  this  firm  was 

written  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  merged  into  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal 

was  a  monument  of  careful  and  extended  re-  Company,  with  which  he  was  identified  until 

search.    He  was  the  only  child  of  Dr.  Saun-  the  time  of  his  death.    Iron- works  were  con- 

ders,  most  dearly  cherished ;  yet,  in  his  ardent  structed,  railroads  built,  and  difficulties  sor- 

patriotism,  he  said,  at  the  commencement  of  mounted,  which  would  have  intimidated  a  man 

the  late  civil  war,  to  this  beloved  son,  "  One  with  less  perseverance  and  executive  abihtj, 

of  us  must  give  himself  and,  if  need  be,  his  life  and,  as  a  result,  we  find,  in  the  short  period  of 

to  our  country's  service."   The  father  earnest-  twenty-five  years,  a  city  of  nearly  fifty  thou- 

ly  desired  to  go ;   but  the  son  claimed  the  sand  inhabitants,  and  which  is  the  focus  of 

privilege,  enlisted  as  a  captain  in  the  Com  Ex-  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  capital  in- 

change  Regiment,  fought  bravely,  and  fell  at  vested  in  railroads  and  other  improvements. 

Antietam.   Meantime,  the  father  was  indefati-  For  twenty  years  he  was  successively  manager, 

gable  in  his  efforts  to  raise  volunteers  and  superintendent,  and  president  of  the    above 

money  for  bounties,  and  received  the  thanks  company,  and  was  also  president  and  director 

of  the  city  for  his  patriotic  labors.    He  also  of  several  railroads  and  banking  corporations. 

established  a  drill-class  in  his  institute,  and  For  some  months  previous  to  his  death,  Mr. 

trained  many  young  men  who  went  out  as  Scranton  had  been  travelling  in  Europe,  in  the 

officers  in  the  Union  service.    He  was  active  vain  hope  of  recovering  bis  health, 

in  all  educational  enterprises,  being  a  trustee  SEABURY,  Rev.  Samitel,  D.D.,  an  Episeo- 

of  Lincoln  University,   and  connected   with  pal  clergyman,  professor,  and  author,  born  ir 

other  colleges  and  seminaries  in  the  region  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1801 ;  died  at  the  Genera! 

around  Philadelphia.    But  from  the  time  of  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 

the  death  of  his  gallant  son  he  had  felt  it  his  copal  Church,  in  New  York  City,  October  10. 

duty  to  rear  some  memorial  of  him,  which  1872.    He  was  a  grandson  of  Samuel  Seaburr, 
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3.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Oonnectioat,  thoaght,  independence  of  action,  and  an  indus- 
md  first  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  in  the  trious  devotion  to  his  profession  that  brought 
Jnited  States.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  him  a  large  practice  and  a  high  reputation. 
Jollege  in  1823,  and  from  the  theological  sem-  The  attention  of  Mr.  Seward  was  early 
nary  in  1826,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1826  by  called  to  political  subjects.  His  father  was  an 
Bishop  Hobart,  and  received  priest's  orders  in  eminent  Jeffersonian  Republican,  and  the  nat- 
L82d.  He  was  Professor  of  Languages  in  the  ural  instincts  as  well  as  the  early  education 
flushing  Institute,  afterward  St.  Paul's  College,  of  the  son  led  him  to  adopt  the  same  princi- 
Tom  1830  to  1834,  editor  of  The  Churchman  pies.  In  1824  he  was  selected  by  a  Republi- 
rom  1834  to  1849,  and  professor  in  the  General  can  county  convention  to  prepare  the  usual 
Cheological  Seminary  from  1849  to  his  death,  address,  although  scarcely  old  enough  at  the 
ind  for  some  years  before  his  death  rector  of  time  to  be  a  voter.  In  several  orations  at  this 
ho  Church  of  the  Annunciation.  Dr.  Seabury  early  period  of  his  life  we  find  the  same  fer- 
leld  to  the  high  prelatical  theories  of  his  vent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  that  ever 
grandfather,  and  was  generally  inclined  to  the  afterward  marked  his  public  career.  In  1827 
so-called)  High  Church  party.  His  published  he  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  struggling 
vorks  were:  " The  Continuity  of  the  Church  Greeks,  and  by  his  youthful  eloquence  secured 
>f  England  in  the  Sixteenth  Century :  Two  large  contributions  to  the  fund  raised  in  this 
Discourses,  with  Appendix  and  Notes,"  1852  ;  country  for  their  defence. 
'  Discourses  on  the  Supremacy  and  Obligation  One  of  the  largest  political  conventions'that 
)f  Conscience,"  1861 ;  **  American  Slavery  had  ever  assembled  in  the  State  of  New  York 
listinguished  from  the  Slavery  of  English  was  held  at  Utica  in  1828,  composed  of  young 
Theorists,  and  justified  by  the  Law  of  Nature,"  men  favorable  to  the  election  of  John  Quincy 
8G1 — this  was  very  sharply  reviewed  by  Prof.  Adams  to  the  presidency.  Mr.  Seward  pre- 
?eabody,  in  the  North  American,  Review^  and  sided  over  this  convention  with  marked  abil- 
)tbers ;  "  Mary  the  Virgin,  as  commemorated  ity.  The  same  year  he  was  offered  a  nomina- 
n  the  Church  of  Christ,"  1868 ;  and  several  tion  for  member  of  Congress,  but  declined  it. 
iineral  and  other  occasional  discourses,  among  The  Anti-Masonic  party  was  at  this  time  rising 
vhich  was  one  on  the  death  of  the  late  Rt.  into  temporary  and  local  importance,  and  Mr. 
iev.  Bei\).  T.  Onderdonk,  D.  D.  Seward  and  his  friends  afiiliated  themselves 
SEWARD,  William  Hknbt,  LL.  D.,  an  with  it,  believing  that  it  afforded  the  best  po- 
Vmerican  statesman,  born  in  Florida,  Orange  sition  for  a  successful  resistance  to  the  na- 
bounty,  N.  Y,,  May  16,  1801 ;  died  at  Auburn,  tional  and  State  Administrations.  By  this 
'^.  Y.,  October  10,  1872.  His  ancestors  upon  party  he  was  elected  a  State  Senator  from  the 
lis  father's  side  were  Welsh,  though  for  sev-  Seventh  District  in  1830,  by  a  mjgority  of  over 
iral  generations  resident  in  this  country ;  his  two  thousand,  although  his  district  had  the 
nother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Jennings,  preceding  year  given  a  large  megority  the 
vas  of  Irish  extraction.  His  paternal  grand-  other  way.  Not  yet  thirty  years  old,  he  en- 
ather,  John  Seward,  was  an  officer  during  the  tered  the  Senate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
var  of  the  Revolution,  with  the  rank  of  colo-  came  ex  officio  a  judge  in  the  highest  court  of 
lel.  Samuel  S.  Seward,  father  of  the  deceased  the  State,  and  the  peer  of  men  venerable  in 
itatesman,  was  both  a  physician  and  merchant,  years  and  distinguished  for  talent  and  experi- 
md  late  in  the  last  century  removed  from  Sus-  ence.  He  was  politically  in  a  small  minority 
ox  County,  Virginia,  'to  Florida,  N.  Y.  At  a  in  the  Legislature,  at  a  time  when  party  lines 
'^ery  early  age  William  exhibited  a  fondness  were  strongly  marked.  The  record  of  his  ca- 
br  books,  and  ran  away  from  home  to  go  to  reer  as  a  Senator  and  a  judge,  nevertheless, 
ichool,  establishing  a  precedent  that  has  been  compares  favorably  with  that  of  his  associates, 
•arely  followed.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  The  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  the 
vas  sent  to  Farmers'  Hall  Academy  in  Goshen,  melioration  of  prison-discipline,  reforms  ii;  the 
vhich  had  numbered  among  its  pupils  Noah  militia  system,  opposition  to  corporate  roo- 
i^Ycbster  and  Aaron  Burr.  With  a  strong  nopolies,  the  extension  of  popular  franchises, 
iptitade  for  knowledge,  he  rapidly  advanced  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  work  of  in- 
n  his  studies,  so  that  before  he  was  fifteen  temal  improvement,  received  a  cordial  and 
10  was  ready  to  enter  college.  In  1816  he  effective  support  from  him  during  his  term  of 
«ras  received  into  Union  College,  from  which  four  years.  In  some  of  the  reported  opinions 
le  graduated  with  high  honors,  though  six  pronounced  by  him  as  a  judge,  we  find  that 
nonths  of  his  senior  year  had  been  spent  in  he  did  not  hesitate  to  vindicate  the  claims  of 
Leaching  in  Georgia.  He  studied  law  with  justice  even  when  opposed  by  the  arbitrary 
fohn  Anthon,  in  New  York,  and  afterward  and  time-honored  rules  of  law. 
*vith  Ogden  Hoffman  and  John  Duer,  at  Go-  Mr.  Seward  found  time  during  the  recess  of 
;hen,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822.  In  the  Senate  to  make  a  hurried  visit  to  Europe 
;ho  following  year  he  removed  to  Auburn,  in  the  summer  of  1833.  His  letters,  npward 
nrhere  he  formed  a  partnersliip  with  Judge  of  eighty  in  number,  written  during  his  few 
Vliller,  whose  daughter,  Miss  Frances  Adeline  weeks'  travel  in  Great  Britain  and  portions  of 
Miller,  he  married  in  1824.  As  a  lawyer  he  the  Continent,  were  published  at  the  time,  add- 
soon  became  distinguished  for  onginality  of  ing  much  to  his  growing  reputation. 
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In  1834  Mr.  Seward  was  nominated  for  gia,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  Crimea 
Governor,  bat  was  defeated  bj  Governor  contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  in  its  provi- 
Marcy,  although  in  ever/  county  he  ran  ahead  sions  requiring  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from 
of  hia  ticket.  Among  the  charges  brought  justice,  were  not  such  as  depended  on  the 
against  him  in  this  and  the  subsequent  success-  legislation  of  a  particular  State,  but  sach  as 
ful  canvass  was  ^^the  atrocious  crime''  of  be-  were  determined  by  some  common  standard 
ing  "a  young  man."  But  little  over  thirty,  to  be  crimes — such  as  were  mala  in  te.  No 
he  had  dared  to  aspire  to  an  office  which  had  State,  he  argued,  could  force  a  requisition  on 
thus  far  only  been  held  by  the  ablest  and  another  State,  founded  on  an  act  which  was 
ripest  statesmen  of  the  State.  He  went  back  only  criminal  through  its  own  legislation,  but 
to  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  to  the  private  which,  compared  with  general  standards,  was 
advocacy  of  liberal  measures  and  reforms,  not  only  innocent,  but  humane  and  praise- 
speaking  at  Auburn  in  1885  on  education  and  worthy.  Yirginia,  and  other  Southern  States 
internal  improvements.  In  1880  the  antl-  in  sympathy  with  him,  threatened  retaliatorr 
rent  troubles  brought  him  prominently  for-  measures  against  the  commerce  of  New  York, 
ward,  and  he  established  himself  at  Westfield,  but  Grovemor  Seward  was  not  to  be  influenced 
Chautauqua  County,  as  agent  of  the  Holland  or  intimidated.  A  similar  instance  of  his  fim* 
Land  Company.  A  speech  delivered  by  him  ness  and  sagacity  was  exhibited  in  the  ^^Me- 
in  1887,  in  the  Whig  Convention  of  Cayuga  Leod  case."  Alexander  McLeod,  a  British 
County,  is  still  remembered  as  an  unusually  loyalist,  charged  with  burning  the  American 
able  production.  During  the  canvass  of  this  steamer  Caroline  during  the  Canadian  rebel- 
year  he  spoke  often,  and  the  revolution  in  lion  in  1887,  was  arrested  and  committed  to 
State  politics  which  then  occurred,  and  which  jail  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  await  his 
assumed  from  the  circumstances  a  national  im-  trial  for  the  offence.  The  British  minister  al- 
portance,  was  largely  attributed  to  his  exer-  leged  that  the  act  was  one  of  war,  for  which 
tions.  In  1888  he  ran  again  for  Governor,  his  Government  should  be  held  responsible, 
beating  Governor  Marcy  by  10,000  majority.  He  therefore  demanded  the  release  of  Hcleod, 
and  taking  his  seat  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  meoacing  hostilities  in  case  of  a  retiogaL 
as  the  first  Whig  Governor  of  the  Empire  President  Tyler's  Administration — Mr.  Veb- 
State.  He  was  reelected  in  1840,  but  declined  ster  being  Secretary  of  State — counselled  corn- 
to  bo  a  candidate  in  1842,  and  retired  from  pliance,  and  urged  Governor  Seward  to  sor- 
offico  January  1,  1848.  The  administration  render  the  accused.  Many  of  Governor  Sew- 
of  Governor  Seward  was,  in  many  respects,  ard's  friends  also  advised  him  to  the  same 
the  most  remarkable  of  any  in  the  history  of  course.  But  he  resolutely  resisted  the  demand 
the  Empire  State ;  and  many  persons  regarded  of  the  British  Government,  and  refused  to 
it  as  more  influential  in  shaping  the  political  adopt  the  policy  of  President  Tyler.  His  bold 
issues,  which  followed  in  the  next  twenty  and  independent  stand  sustained  the  honor  of 
years,  than  any  other  event  of  that  period,  his  country ;  and  the  fortunate  oonclnsicn  of 
During  that  administration  occurred  the  anti-  the  matter  restored  public  tranqnillity  and 
rent  difficulties ;  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  strengthened  Governor  Seward's  administra- 
Canal,  largely  the  result  of  his  foresight  «and  tion. 

energetic  advocacy ;  the  founding  of  the  State        At  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  ssGot- 
Lunatio  Asylum  at  TJtica,  to  which  he  gave  em  or,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  proftf- 
his  best  efforts;  the  eradication  of  the  law*  sion,  though  occasionally  indulging  in  his  taste 
for  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  every  vestige  for  literary  labor.    Thns,  in  1848,  he  addressed 
of  slavery,  from  the  statute  books ;  the  refor-  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  of  Union  College,  on  the 
mation  of  the  penitentiary  system,  and  those  "Elements  of  Empire  in  America;"  in  184T, 
reforms  in  the  severity  of  criminal  sentences  delivered  an  oration  on  the  "life  andChar8^ 
which  betokened  the  dawning  of  an  era  of  ter  of  Daniel  O'ConneU ; "  and  in  1848  pro- 
greater  humanity ;  the  promotion  of  the  agri-  noanoed  an  eloquent  eulogy  on  John  QuincT 
cultural  interests  of  the  State ;  the  creation  Adams  before  the  New  York  Legislatnre.   H« 
and  fostering  of  normal  schools,  and  the  in-  also  took  an  active  part  occasionally  in  d'* 
crease  of  school  libraries ;  the  extension  of  the  tional  and  State  politics,  canvassing  the  Swe 
privOeges  of  the  public  schools  to  all  classes  for  Mr.  Clay  in  1844,  though  he  had  not  favored 
and  conditions,  etc.     But  preeminently  was  his  nomination;  opposing  the  annexation  oi 
his  administration  known  for  its  action  rela-  Texas,  and  the  Mexican  "War ;  and  about  the 
tive  to  slavery.    In  the  case  of  the  colored  sea-  same  time  contending  zealously  against  m 
men,  charged  by  the  Govern  ors  of  Virginia  and  National  American  movement.    He  was  largely 
Georgia  as  being  slaves  abducted  from  those  instrumental  in  securing  the  calling  of  t^e 
States,  or  carried  to  free  States  and  set  at  lib-  Constitutional  Convention  of  1846.    But  tie 
erty,  the  seamen  having  been  arrested  in  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  during  the  six  years 
city  of  New  York,  and  their  extradition  to  Vir-  1843-'49,  was  devoted  earnestly  to  legal  prac- 
ginia  and  Georgia  demanded.  Governor  Sew-  tice,  and  his  extensive  attainments  in  the  Ia«^. 
ard  refused  to  surrender  them.    His  grounds  and  his  eloquence  before  the  jury,  caused  w"b 
for  their  refusal  were  ably  stated  in  a  series  of  to  be  retained  very  often  in  cases  of  gre**  JJ** 
letters  to  the  Executives  of  Virginia  and  Geor-  portance.    Among  them  may  bo  named  tw 
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case  of  James  Fenimore  Oooper  tw.  Greeley  an  able  review  of  the  Hnngarian  Revolution, 
&  McElrath,  for  libel  in  the  Tribunej  in  which  has  been  much  admired.  President  Taylor 
he  appeared  for  the  defendants.  He  defended,  died  in  1850.  Mr.  Seward  had  heartily  op- 
in  1847,  John  Van  Zandt,  charged  in  Washing-  posed  the  compromise  measnres  np  to  that 
ton  with  aiding  fugitive  slaves.  The  case  of  time,  and  he  continued  his  opposition,  though 
William  Freeman,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  associates  proved  less  faithftil.  The  main 
the  Van  Nest  family,  in  which  Mr.  Seward  features  of  the  bill  became  law  seriatim^  and 
appeared  for  the  defense,  resulted  in  a  verdict  this  was  inconsiderately  thought  to  be  a  final 
of  insanity.  He  hadpreviously  defended,  upon  solution  of  the  problem.  Mr.  Seward  did  not 
the  same  grounds,  Henry  Wyatt,  indicted  for  think  so,  and  refused  to  say  so ;  and  the  slavery 
the  murder  of  a  fellow-convict  in  the  Auburn  question,  in  its  different  aspects,  became  the 
Prison.  The  excitement  occasioned  by  the  vital  point  in  the  election  of  1852. 
orime  of  Freeman  was  intense,  and  the  humane  The  nomination  of  General  Scott  for  the 
efforts  of  Governor  Seward  were  unsuccessful,  presidency  in  1852  met  Mr.  Seward^s  approval, 
except  in  obtaining  for  him  an  appeal  to  the  though  he  could  not  sanction  the  platform 
higher  court,  though  Freeman  afterward  jus-  adopted.  The  election  resulted  in  the  over- 
tided  the  plea  in  his  behalf,  by  dying  utterly  whelming  defeat  of  the  Whigs ;  but  Mr.  Sew- 
idiotic  in  prison  after  a  new  trial  had  been  ard,  undismayed  by  this  disaster,  resumed  his 
granted  >ii"i.  Mr.  Seward's  defence  of  Abel  F.  place  in  the  Senate  with  his  characteristic 
Pitch  and  forty-nine  others,  for  conspiracy  to  calmness  and  assiduity.  He  found  time  also 
iestroy  the  property  of  the  Michigan  Oentral  to  prepare  two  orations ;  one,  at  the  dedica- 
Railroad  Oompany,  is  also  notable  in  judicial  tion  of  a  university  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
uinals.  To  the  annexation  of  Texas  he  re-  "  The  Destiny  of  America,"  the  other  before 
mained  an  uncompromising  opponent  to  the  *  the  American  Institute,  at  New  York,  on  ^*  The 
bitter  end.  During  the  war  with  Mexico,  how-  True  Basis  of  American  Independence." 
3ver,  which  resulted  from  the  consummation  In  the  debates  on  the  Nebraska  Bill,  in  the. 
3f  that  measure,  his  course  was  patriotic,  and  session  of  1868-'54,  Mr.  Seward  was  conspic- 
le  constantly  recommended  a  vigorous  conduct  nous  for  his  able  yet  calm  and  dispassionate 
3f  hostilities.  He  warmly  supported  the  elec-  arguments  against  it.  The  contest  was  hope- 
Xon  of  General  Taylor  in  1848,  and  acted  less,  so  far  as  immediate  results  were  con- 
through  the  canvass  with  unusual  energy.  It  cemed,  from  the  beginning,  but  it  was  gallantly 
evas  now,  though  not  for  the  first  time,  that  maintained  to  the  end.  His  eloquent  defense 
le  announced  his  idea,  since  so  well  known,  of  the  three  thousand  and  fifty  New  England 
ind  so  often  discussed,  of  '*  the  antagonistical  clergymen  who  sent  in  a  remonstrance  against 
elements  of  society  in  America,  Freedom  and  the  bill,  attracted  at  the  time  much  notice  and 
i>lavery,"  and  which  was  subsequently  formu-  approbation.  In  the  summer  of  1854  he  made 
ated  by  him  into  that  pithy  expression  ^*  the  the  annual  oration  before  the  Literary  Societies 
rrepressible  conflict."  This  was  thoroughly  of  Yale  College,  on  "  The  Physical,  Moral,  and 
leveloped  in  his  great  speech  at  Cleveland,  Intellectual  Development  of  the  American 
3hio.  Mr.  Seward  was  elected  to  the  Senate  People."  On  this  occasion,  he  received  the 
)f  the  United  States  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Dix,  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  which  was  also 
n  1849,  there  being  no  serious  opposition  to  conferred  by  Union  College,  in  1866.  In  Feb- 
lim.  He  went  to  the  Thirty-first  Congress  ruary,  1855,  Mr.  Seward  was  reelected  to  the 
{vith  thirty-three  other  Whig  members,  and  IBenate  for  six, years  from  March  4,  1855,  by  a 
.vith  one  Democrat.  He  was  the  friend  of  large  majority,  against  the  determined  opposi- 
jl^oneral  Taylor,  and  that  President  extended  tion  of  both  the  American  and  Democratic 
;o  him  full  confidence.  He  supported  the  in-  parties.  In  the  Kansas  debates  of  the  ensuing 
T^itation  to  organize  State  governments,  ex-  session,  he  took  an  active  part,  and  his  speeches 
ended  by  the  President  to  California  and  New  were  marked  with  their  usual  clearness  and 
^lexico.  It  was  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  fairness.  When  Senator  Sumner  was  assaulted 
VCarch  11,  1850,  that  he  used  the  phrase  by  Mr.  Preston  Brooks,  in  the  Senate-cham- 
^  higher  law,"  which  has  since  become  so  ber,  May  22,  1856,  Mr.  Seward  was  the  first 
'amous.  His  opposition  to  the  compromise  Senator  to  call  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into 
neasures,  and  his  support  of  emancipation  in  the  matter,  and,  though  he  was  not  appointed 
;he  District  of  Columbia,  mark  the  general  on  the  committee,  his  whole  course  was  dig- 
;onor  of  his  course  upon  the  most  exciting  nified  and  honorable,  and  his  rebuke  was  felt 
inestion  of  the  day.  He  ardently  supported  the  more  keenly  ft*om  its  judicial  impartiality. 
;he  '*  French  Spoliation  Bill,"  and  in  February,  The  nomination  of  Colonel  Fremont  for  the 
L851,  advocated  the  principles  subsequently  presidency  by  the  Republican  party  in  1856 
embodied  in  the  "  Homestead  Law."  He  was  was  a  serious  disappointment  to  many  of  Mr. 
prompt  in  submitting  a  resolution  to  the  Senate  Seward^s  friends;  but  he  himself  manifested 
)ff6ring  a  cordial  welcome  to  Kossuth,  then  no  disappointment  or  chagrin,  and  entered 
iboat  to  visit  this  country.  In  a  speech  on  upon  the  canvass  with  great  zeal  and  energy. 
tf r.  Footers  resolution,  he  expressed  his  sym-  The  Republicans  were  defeated  but  not  de- 
>atby  with  the  exiled  Irish  patriots,  and  his  moralized,  and,  under  Mr.  Seward's  leadership 
ipeech  on  "  Freedom  in  £urope,"  containing  in  the  Senate,  they  made  a  gallant  though  in- 
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effeotnal  resistance  to  the  Kansas-Lecompton  to  be  miBundentood.    I  am  not  impatient  I  ttu 

Constitution  Bill,  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  ^  y^?  ""J^J  ^^S^  I  ^"^^^  ??*  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^  ^"^ 

and  the  other  issies  forced  upon  them  by  the  ^^^^P-^^^eful.    FaithfUJy  your  fnend 

party  in  power.  They  were  aU  the  time  gain-  „  ,.  t  t>  ^^^^^^^  ^'  SEWABD. 
ing  strength  and  influence  for  the  more  des-  ^'^-  ^*'  ^^""^  ^'  Thomp8ox. 
perate  conflict  soon  to  come.  The  war  followed,  and  through  its  wLck 
In  1860  the  Republican  party,  strong  and  oonrse  Mr.  Seward  exhibited  an  ability  snc 
united,  while  its  opponents  were  divided  in  statesmanship  which  will  be  more  and  more 
their  councils,  seemed  to  be  in  a  position  to  admired  the  more  carefully  they  are  studied. 
reward  with  the  first  oflSce  in  the  nation's  gift  He  was  accused  of  being  an  optimist,  and  muct 
the  able  statesman  who  so  often  had  held  up  gport  was  made  of  his  prediction  that  the  wir 
its  banners.  At  their  National  Convention  of  would  not  last  ninety  days;  but  this  soblimt 
1860,  at  Chicago,  Mr.  Seward  received  173  faith  in  the  vitality  of  the  republic,  and  th 
votes  for  the  presidency;  but  other  considera-  hopeM  spirit  which  he  always  mauitdn<jC 
tions  were  thought  to  justify,  and  even  render  were  invaluable  in  sustaining  the  confidenct 
imperative,  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination,  and  Mr.  and  hope  of  those  who  were  inclined  to  de- 
Seward  gracefully  yielded  what  proved  to  be  spondency.  He  kept  ns  from  a  foreign  var 
his  last  opportunity  of  becoming  the  nominee  in  addition  to  the  civil  war,  and  it  is  doubttL] 
for  that  high  ofSce.  It  was  almost  a  matter  if  any  other  of  our  statesmen  oodd  have  dooc 
of  course  that  the  new  President  should  ten-  as  much.  He  gained,  too,  the  respect  m 
der  him  the  first  place  in  his  cabinet,  and  it  esteem  of  other  nations  and  governments  for 
was  known  early  in  February,  1861,  that  he  the  country,  to  a  degree  that  had  never  pw- 
was  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  Before  leaving  viously  been  experienced.  He  had  passed  the 
the  Senate,  he  made  a  speech  which  was  re-  •  ordeal,  and  those  who  had  been  impatieo; 
garded  by  all  parties  as  foreshadowing  the  and  dissatisfied  with  his  conrse  were  now 
policy  he  intended  to  follow,  and  deep  was  loudest  in  his  praise.  It  was  at  this  momen; 
the  chagrin  of  many  of  his  friends  at  what  that  he  was  stricken  down  at  the  same  tiice 
seemed  to  them  a  willingness  to  concede  vrith  President  Lincoln,  by  the  band  of  tie 
every  thing  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  assassin.  For  a  long  time  he  lingered  k- 
Union.  They  had  regarded  him  as  the  special  tween  life  and  death,  but  at  length  his  vigor- 
champion  of  universal  freedom,  and  they  were  ons  constitution  triumphed  over  the  peril, 
distressed  at  the  thought  that  he  should  sub-  and  he  recovered,  though  crippled  bv  paraly- 
ordinate  freedom  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  eis,  the  result  of  his  terrible  iiyuries.'  He  rt 
This  was  not,  however,  the  real  design  of  Mr.  tained  his  place  in  the  cabinet,  feeling  thtf 
Seward.  His  astute  mind  had  discerned  that  the  work  which  was  assigned  to  him  vasmu 
the  interests  of  freedom  were  not  really  in  complete  until  the  States  which  had  attemptdi 
peril,  and  that  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  to  withdraw  were  all  reinstated,  and  the  na- 
or,  fwling  that,  the  ability  to  throw  upon  the  tion  was  once  more  united.  That  period  of 
secessionists  the  responsibility  for  its  dissolu-  four  years  was  one  of  great  trial  for  Mr. 
tion,  was  the  true  point  to  be  attained.  This  Seward,  and  subjected  him  to  manifold  criri- 
was  very  admirably  expressed  in  the  following  oisms  and  denunciations— some  of  them  very 
letter  of  his  to  a  friend  in  New  York  who  had  bitter;  but  he  was  never  disposed  to  defecd 
divined  his  purpose:  his  action,  trusting  rather  to  time  to  show 

WASHnrcm)^,  F^inmary  23, 1871.  *^^*  ^XV^  ^l^}^     T?^'®  ^  ^^  """"^ff^. 

My  beab  Sib:  The  American  poopl/in  our  day  r^'^^r  ^  ''^''^i'^'  *'l-  course  was  jndici^ 

havo  two  great  interests-one,  t^ie  ascendency  of  ^^  miudicious,  the  motive  which  impelled  hmi 

freedom  over  slavery ;  the  other,  the  intcCTity  of  the  to  follow  it  was  one  of  fidelity  to  what  he  l>e- 

Union  1     The  slavery  interest  has  derived  its  whole  lieved  to  be  duty ;  and,  when  the  secret  hii^<^ 

political  power  from  bringiAg  the  latter  object  into  of  the  Johnson  Administration  is  made  pubiif, 

fr^^orw^'ilf^d^^ge^  ^rtho'ul'^  w^iHori  ;» »«y  P^^^  ^^-^  ^r.  Seward  wi«j.otsom«i 

flpako  then  so  singly  for  freedom  that  short-sighted  ^  ®"'or  as  many  supposed.     In  March.  15*'.. 

men  inferred  that  I  was  disloyal  to  the  Union.    I  Mr.  Seward  retired  from  his  eight  years  oi 

endured  the  reproach  without  complaining,  and  now  cabinet  service  to  the  pleasures  and  jots  of 

iom?,  3Tn''^i^^it'*;«J?"''*^'-P"w^^^?^^  ^f®*"  his  home  at  Auburn,  though  that  home  had 

dom  13  not  in  danger,  and  union  is.    With  the  loss  v^^^  ^««u^««^  k«  ^\.1  »u^a^^  ^f  «  «-««♦  ^fflV- 

of  union  all  would  be  lost.    With  the  attempt  to  H®®^  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  a  great  mx 

maintain  union  by  civil  war  wantonly  brought  on,  tion,  the  loss  of  his  excellent  Wife.     In  1^<?*' 

there  would  be  dans^er  of  reaction  against  Uie  Ad-  he  journeyed  through  California  and  Mexico^ 

ipanied  by  several 
tit  for  a  tonr  rooD^ 

flibility  upon  the  party  of  slavery.  For  this  single-  the  earth,  visiting  the  principal  countnt*  <'i 
ness  of  speech  I  am  now  suspected  of  infidelity  to  Asia,  Northern  Africa,  and  Europe,  erery- 
««1?'^«S'fn\'},?i^  "^V  "  l"^  ^\  'f^^l\}  ^'^^r  ^K  where  received  with  great  honor,  and  erery- 
'^\^:^^''t^^r.^'^.':^^^^^  where  making  himself\»dliar  with  the  go. 
anticipated  what  I  think  lustorr  will  pronounce.  emment,  policy,  races,  productions,  and  cow- 
But  do  not  publish  or  ahow  this  letter.   Leave  me  merce  of  tne  countries  he  visited.  lie  retWBW 
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from  this  extended  joamey  October  9, 1871,  neotion  of  the  Physical  Sciences,"  dedicated 

and  busied  himself  thenceforth  with  tlie  nrepa-  to  the  Queen.    This  work  passed  through  nine 

ration  of  a  narrative  of  this  journey,  ana  with  editions  in  English,  and  was  translated  into 

a  history  of  his  own  life  and  times.    At  his  Italian,  and  published  at  Florence,  in  1861.    In 

death,  the  former  work  was  completed,  but  1848shepublished  her  **  Physical  Geography," 

the  latter  was  not  more  than  half  finished.  a  history  of  the  earth  in  its  whole  material 

Mr.  Seward  took  broad  and  comprehensive  organization,  and  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 

views  of  all  the  sulijects  which  came  under  A  fourth  edition  of  this,  thoroughly  revised, 

bis  consideration ;   and,  though  at  times  he  was  issued  in  1858,  besides  an  Italian  transla- 

may  have  generalized  from  insufficient  data,  tion,  of  which  there  have  been  two  editions. 

y^et  his  judgments  were,  in  the  main,  sound  Her  last  work,  "  On  Molecular  and  Microscopic 

Emd  accurate.     He  had  a  strongly  practical  Science,"  with  180  illustrations,  and  a  Glossa- 

7ein,  and  adapted,  in  general,  his  theories  to  riallndez,  was  publishedinLondon,  1869,  when 

the  existing  state  of  affairs  with  great  facility,  she  hadreached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine 

Though  a  voluminous  writer,  his  essays  and  years.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  en- 
stato  papers  have  not  been  fuUy  collected.  A  gaged  in  the  preparation  of  her  autobiography. 
3oIlection  of  his  orations,  speeches,  and  ad-  In  1884  Mrs.  Somerville  was  elected  a  mem- 
Iresses,  with  a  biographical  memoir,  edited  ber  of  ^^ The  Learned  and  Scientific  Society" 
>y  George  £.  Baker,  was  published  in  1853,  in  of  Geneva;  in  1835  was  made  an  honorary 
;hree  vols.  8vo,  to  which  a  fourth  volume  was  member  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
idded  in  1862.  Mr.  Seward  had  previously  London,  and  in  the  same  year  received  from 
)ubMshed  a  memoir  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  warrant  on  the  civil  list  pen- 
bunded  on  his  oration  already  mentioned,  sion  fund  for  £800  per  annum.  In  May,  1869, 
.849;  and  a  number  of  volumes  of  his  diplo-  she  was  presented  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
aatic  correspondence  were  published.  He  Society  of  London  with  the  Patron^s,  or  Yic- 
lad  also  contributed  several  able  articles  toria  Medal,  for  her  eminent  services  to  physi- 
o  the  "!N'ew  American  Cyclopaedia."    His  cal  science. 

'  Travels  around  the  World  "  have  been  pub-  SOUTH  CAROLINA.    The  most  important 

ished  since  his  death.  feature  in  the  history  of  South  Carolina  for  the 

SOMERVILLE,  Mrs.  Mabt  Faibfax,  a  Brit-  past  year  is  that  which  relates  to  her  financial 

sh  authoress  and  physicist,  bom  at  Jedburgh,  condition  and  public  credit.    When  the  Legis- 

Jcotland,  December  26,  1780 ;  died  at  Naples,  lature  met  in  November,  1871,  the  aflTairs  of  the 

November  29,  1872.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Treasury  were  in  the  iltmost  confusion,  and 

lir  William  George  Fairfax,  a  naval  officer  of  there  was   great  uncertainty  regarding  the 

onsiderable  reputation,  who  commanded  the  amount  and  character  of  the  liabilities  of  the 

Tenorable,  in  the  action  of  Camperdown,  and  State.    The  finances  were  managed  by  a  Finan- 

ras  afterward  knighted,  and  advanced  to  the  oial  Board,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Trea- 

ank  of  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Red.    Mary,  his  surer,  and  Attorney-General,  and  charges  were 

aughter,  was  educated  at  a  school  in  Mussel-  freely  made  that  the  bonds  of  the  State  had  been 

urgh,  near  Edinburgh.    In  1804  she  married  issued  without  authority  of  law,  and  the  pro- 

•amuel  Greig,  captain  and  commissioner  in'  ceeds  in  part  appropriated  for  illegal  uses. 

h.e  Russian  Navy,  who  took  great  pleasure  in  There  were  other  charges  of  recklessness  and 

litiating  her  into  the  mysteries  of  mathemat-  extravagance  in  every  department  of  the  gov- 

39  and  general  science,  for  which  she  had  a  emment,  but  nothing  was  done  to  bring  these 

ecided  taste.    In  1806  Captain  Greig  died ;  to  proof.    On  the  81st  of  October  the  State 

nd  in  1812  his  widow,  wno  had  previously  Treasurer  had  reported  the  total  debt  at  $17,- 

omoved  to  Edinburgh,  married  William  Som-  557,000.    The  Comptroller-General,  in  submit- 

rville,  M.  D.,  01  that  city,  subsequently  In-  ting  the  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  vari- 

pector  of  the  Army  Medical  Board,  and  Phy-  ous  disbursing  officers,  with  such  other  infor- 

ician  to  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea.    Mrs.  mation  as  he  could   gather  concerning  the 

omerville  first  became  known  to  the  scien-  financial  condition  of  tbe  State,  expressed  his 

ific  world  by  some  experiments  on  the  mag-  regret  that  the  reports  were  not  more  satis- 

etic  influence  of  the  violet  rays  of  the  solar  &ctory,  and  that  he  was  unable,  ^^  under  the 

pectrnm.     Her  scientific  attainments  soon  present  embarrassed  condition  of  our  finances, 

rocared  for  her  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  to  make  some  recommendations  looking  to 

irougham,  at  whose  suggestion  she  undertook  improvement  in  the  future."     "  Without  re- 

J  produce  for  the  Library  of  Useful  KjiowI-  fleeting  upon  any  one,"  he  said,  **  I  beg  leave 

dge  a  summary  of  the  ^^•Mecanique  Celeste'*'*  to  say  that  I  am  both  disappointed  and  sur- 

f  Laplace,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Mechanism  of  prised  at  the  enormous  amount  of  our  funded 

tie  Heavens."    The  work,  however,  was  too  debt,  and  venture  to  make  one  suggestion, 

oluminous  for  its  original  purpose,  and  was  that  in  the  future  we  live  within  our  income, 

ublished  in  an  independent  form  in  1831,  with  the  State  having  lost  its  credit  by  extravagant 

dedication  to  Lord  Brougham,  and  at  once  practices,  just  as  a  private  individual  would  lose 

chieved  for  its  authoress  a  high  place  among  his  by  the  adoption  of  a  similar  course." 

\iQ  cnltivators  of  physical  science.    It  was  fol-  The  bulk  of  the  work  of  a  session  of  the 

>wed,  in  1834,  by  her  treatise  *^0n  the  Con-  Legislature,  lasting  from  the  latter  part  of 
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Noyember  to  the  Idth  daj  of  March,  related  of  the  State   bare  been,  and   are  herebj, 

more  or  less  to  financial  matters.    A  move-  pledged:  Provided,  That  no  hondBheincMk 

ment  looking  to  the  impeachment  of  the  Gov-  which  are  not  registered  in  the  Treasnry  at 

ernor,  to  be  followed  oy  an  investigation  of  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  as  provided 

his  administration,  and   the   punishment    of  for  in  section  14,  article  9  of  the  constitatioo, 

those  found  goilty  of  irregalarities  in  office,  relating  to  finance  and  taxation." 

miscarried  from  the  start,  the  resolution  for  The  section  of  each  of  the  acts  under  wLich 

impeachment  receiving  but  a  small  vote  in  the  the  bonds  were  issued,  which  provides  for  an 

Lower  House.  annual  tax  to  pay  the  interest,  is  made  a  part 

The  act  of  March  7,  1871,  to  create  a  ster-  of  this  act,  and  an  annual  tax,  in  addition  to 

ling  funded  debt,  "  the  same,  or  the  proceeds  all  other  taxes,  is  provided  for,  sufficient  to  pa; 

thereof,  to  be  exclusively  used  in  exchange  for  the  interest  until  the  principal  share  become 

or  in  payment  of  the  existing  public  debt,"  due.    All  bonds  hereafter  issued  are  to  be  of 

was  repealed.    An  act  was  then  introduced  the  description  and  style  of  those  issued  under 

and  passed  after  an  extended  debate,  entitled  ^*  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conversion  of  St^te 

^^  An  act  relating  to  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  securities,"  approved  March  28, 1869,  so  tbat 

South  Carolina,"  but  generally  known  as  the  all  the  bonds  of  the  State  shall  be  of  cd« 

'*  validating  act."    This  was  preceded  by  the  style  and  description  when  the  exchange  is 

following  preamble :  made.    The  bonds  named  in  this  act  are  sll 

Wh^eas,  Bonds  or  obligations  of  this  State  have  *<>  }^%  duly    signed    and^  c^tersigned  and 

been  issued,  from  time  to  time,  to  a  larce  amount^  in  Bealed,  and  the  Commercial  n  arenouse  Com 

aocordanoe,  as  tveb  supposed  by  the  omcers  issuing  pany,    in  the  city  of   New    York,  and  the 

the  saine,  with  the  authority  and  provisions  of  cer-  Carolina    National    Bank    at    Columbia,  £k 

rr.ul^Sle^/'JSS^^i'e'i'S^'fe.tio^  designated  as  the  authorized  places  for  r^- 

known  as  the  bills  receivable  of  the  State  of  South  'stenng    the  bonds,   coupons,  and  stocks  ol 

Carolina,"  approved  August  26, 1868 ;  also,  "  An  act  the  State.    No  interest  is  to  be  paid  on  the 

to  authorize  a  State  loan  to  pay  interest  on  the  pub-  stocks  and  bonds  until  they  have  been  dnh 

lie  debt  "  approved  Au^st  26, 1868 :  also.  "  An  aot  registered.    This  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  li 

proved  March  27, 1869 ;  also,  *»  An  act  to  amend  the  House.     The  foUowmg    protest    against  tk 

last  named  act,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  passage  of  the  bill  was  signed  by  five  EepuM- 

March  1, 1870  •  also,  "  An  act  to  authorize  a  loan  for  can  and  four  Democratic  Senators : 

the  relief  of  tho  Treasury,"  approved  February  17,  ^         ,    ,        .    .  .^                    ^    vm,    - 

1869 ;  also,  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conversion  ^^  protest  against  the  passage  of  a  bill  re.at.s« 

of  State  securities,"  approved  March  28,  1869  :  and  to  the  bonds  of  the  State  ot  South  Carolina,  tor  u.c 

"An  act  to  authorize  the  financial  agent  of  the  following  reasons :                  ^      ,      *    ^    o  .    ^ 

State  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  city  ofNew  York,  „  1-  ^  J^®''?.  *^»^?  ^««?  no  bonds  of  the  State  '. 

to  pledge  State  bonds  aa  collateral  security,  and  South  Carolina  issued  without   authority  ot  Isw, 

for  other  purposes,'*    approved   March  26,    1869 :  then  the  requirements  of  this  bill  are  presDrnptcoa 

which  said  bonds  are  ftilly  and  particularly  stated,  and  unnecessary.      ^     .^   ,  .    ^^             ^,     .. 

and  sot  forth  in  a  report  made  by  the  Treasurer  of  ^.?.  .If  the  several  acts  cited  in  the  preamble  cf  u. 

the  State  to  the  General  Assembly,  dated  October  81,  hill  justified  the  financial   managers  of  our  ^ts^ 

1871 ;  and,  whereas,  doubts  have  arisen  whether  said  government  m  the  issue  of  a  larger  amount  of  bosuj 

issues  were  in  strict  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  than  the  public  and  the  General  Assembly  suppose 

the  said  several  acts  under  which  they  were  respeo-  ^^^  ^^V^  «Bued,  and  the  true  mtent  and  raeaniag^ 

tively  issued ;  and,  whereas,  it  was  the  true  inten-  t^e  said  several  acts  was  the  warrant  and  autLontv 

and  meaning  of  the  several  Acts  above  set  forth  that  ^^r  such  an  issue,  .then  no  greater  force  or  kf- 

such  issues  %f  bonds  or  obligations  should  be  made  *^Jf^f^^,^^^^  legislated  into  the  act«of  the  ?«.^? 

in  the  manner  in  which  the  same  have  been  made,  of  *^^  State  by  the  specious  declmtion  of  this  M. 

aa  aforesaid ;  and,  whereas,  also,  doubts  have  been  J^z. :  That  the  said  bonds  Mid  obligations  issued  js 

raised  as  to  the  vaUdity  of  some  of  the  bonds  men-  ^^half  ot  the  State,  as  set  forth  m  the  report  ol  .b< 

tioned  in  the  said  annual  report  of  the  State  Treas-  Treasurer  of  thw  State  to  the  General  AMcmth. 


wunea  in  luc  saia  annual  repoiT  ox  me  oiace  xreas-     t\    ,   >r\  v       JT^    T«w,       —  ^-^-^.-.  t";--.  a 
urer,for  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  October  81, 1871,     dated  October   81,  1871,  were  diily  and  lawtci^r 


^  '  thrown  or  sot  aside,  by  virtue  of  Its  legality  or  eqiuty. 

It  is,  then,  formally  enacted  that  the  said  needs  no  additional  act  of  legislation  to  convlsw  <*: 

bonds  and  obligations  "  were  duly  and  lawfully  confirm  the  public  mind  of  its  soundness.        ^ 

issued  in  coirformity  with  the  tn,e  intent  and  Jie^rtT^^rVt^^TceS Vffi^.:'.': 

meanmg  ot  the  several  acts  of  the  General  the  public  debt  and  the  prodigal  issue  of  bonds,  f 

Assembly,"  set  forth  in  the  preamble.     The  increase  the  same,  which  would  not  have  been  di*- 

acts  of  officers  under  the  laws  of  the  State  closed,  even  at  the  present  moment,  had  not  the  ftt' 

and  of  the  acts  enumerated  "  to  the  extent  of  ^««^  unwillingly  wrun^r  from  then,  that  doubts  hsu 

«ii  foariAo  r^f  \^^^A»  «»  ^i>is««4:^««   ^««-«.v-«*«-i  arisen  in  the  public  mind,  not  only  with  re^wMU 

all  issues  of  bonds  or  obligations  enumerated  ^y,^  integrity  o'f  the  said  oAcers,  but  the  legaUtyof 

and  set  forth  m  the  said  report  of  the  Treas-  their  action ;  and  from  such  a  combination  hw  tkc 

urer,"  are,  "in  all  things,  ratified,  confirmed,  credit  of  the  State  been  affected,  which  cannot ^^ 

and  established."     Each  and  all  of  the  bonds  repaired  by  the  questionable  passfusre  of  a  hill  rtfii.^- 

referred  to  are  declared  to  be  "  legal  and  valid  gertf^ns*^"*"^^  ^  *"  '^^      ^^^  "^      "' 

bonds  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  for  the  ^^s.^l^ho  bill  gives  these  oflSoera  a  renewal  of  aotioi^ 

pavment  of  which  the  faith,  credit,  and  funds  ity  to  continue  the  issue  and  convereion  of  l*c« 
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without  limit,  and  makes  no  provision  for  the  can-  passed  in  spite  of  his  objections,  by  a  vote  of  22 

ellation  of  Buoli  bonds  as  have  already  boon  con-  ^o  6  in  the  Senate,  and  84  to  18  in  the  House. 

'erted,  and  are,  acoordinir  to  the  janjruafire  of  the     m r*  •    v        i.  'ji 

loverior,  "  if  on  the  market,  fraudulently."    Such  ^he  Governor,  in  his  veto  message,  said  : 

)owcr8  redelegated,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  great  But  there  are  reasons,  in  my  judgment,  deeper  and 

.xcesa  of  issue  of  the  bonds  of  the  State,  to  the  very  more  substantial  than  those  of  expediency.    There 

)tfacers  who  have  abused  the  confidence  and  betrayed  ^re  grave  doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 

he  trusts  reposed  in  them,  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  act,  both  Federal  and  State.    The  Constitution  of 

langerous.                   .     ,^  .    .,.     .           .     . ,  the  United  States  clearly  prohibits  a  State  from  issu- 

6   Bocause  the  biU  itself  is  the  strongest  evidence  iug  bills  of  credit,  while  the  State  constitution  pro- 

)f  the  mvahdity  of  the  acts  of  those  who  ask  us  to  re-  vides  that  a  debt  can  only  be  created  by  an  issue  of 

nstate  them  in  popular  favor  by  validatmg  their  bonds  running  twenty  years.     But,  whether  these 

wnfessedly  doubtful  transactions.  objections  are  valid  or  not,  there  is  stiU  another  ob- 


tfr.  H.  H.  Kimpton,  and  the  payment  of  his  lature  has  appropriated  money  for  legislative  and 

claims  against  the  Treasury.     Two  members  other  expenses,  amounting,  m  the  aggregate,  to 

)f  the  House  protested  against  the  passage  of  *bout  $2,000,000,  without  levying  a  single  mill 

his  bill,  because  it  conferred  "  authority  upon  ^^  *^^*.  *°  ?^f  ^>\  ™^"®y-    '^^^^^  !?^^^*^  fP" 

,      r»-             r>       J  i.         J 'A       J             1  •     ^x  propnations  for  legislative  eimenses  authorize  the 

he  Finance  Board  to  audit  and  pay  claims  to  ^Treasurer  to  pay  them  out  of  moneys  not  otherwise 

in  undetermmed  amount.       "  It  would  have*  appropriated,  when  it  must  have  been  clear,  to  the 

latisfied  the  tax-payers  of  the  State,''  they  mmd  of  every  member  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly, 

lav,  "much  more  fully,  if  a  disinterested  com-  J^*^  *|j?';  J^"  not  a  doUar  collected  from  the  levy  of 

jount  or  the  State  with  Mr.  Kimpton."  fsoal  year:  and,  even  in  the  collection  or  the  general 

An  act  was  passed  toward  the  close  of  the  tax  levy,  there  has  been  a  deficit  of  from  twenty-five 

lession,  "  to  relieve  the  State  of  South  Oaro-  ^  ^^y  P«''  cent,  per  annum  from  delinquent  taxes. 

ina  of  all  liability  for  its  guarantee  of  the  P'*    w   *'  ^  ^T  ^JVi^^J^l^^^  ^"^  55®  ^^''^"^ 

,1     ^j»  xi.     -Di   jf -D'ji^    T>  •!       A  cy  Assembly,  was  about  $1,200,000 :  hence,  the  moneys 

)onds  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  Company,  cxpendei,'forwhichnoievy  of  tix  was  made,  added 

)y  providing  for  the  securing  and  destruction  to  this  amount^  makes  an  aggregate  of  over  $8,- 

)f  the  same."    Under  an  act  of  September,  000,000.    In  this  statement  I  have  not  taken  into 

868,  the  State  had  indorsed  the  bonds  of  the  apoount  the  numerous  oUims,  including  the  Land 

31ue  Ridge  Railroad  Company  to  the  amount  S^Z^^^"'  ^^"^  ^''^  ^^'^  P^^  """^  ""^  "'^''^y^  • 

)f  $4,000,000,  and  now  the  State  Treasurer  ^"^°^®"- 

vas  required,  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  Among  the  measures  for  raising  funds  for 

he  president  of  the  company,  to  demand  of  the  necessities  of  the  State,  in  addition  to  the 

he  State  financial  agent  in  New  York  the  regular  tax  levy,  was  a  general  license  law, 

I  all  very  of  idl  these  bonds  held  by  him  as  which  requires  a  license,  for  which  a  desig- 

iollateral  security  for  advances  made  by  him  nated  sum  is  to  be  pud,  from  persons  embark- 

o  the  company,  and,    on  such  delivery,  to  i^^^  almost  every  profession  or  pursuit, 

ancel  them.    Upon   the   surrender   by  the  The  last  act  of  the  Legislature  relating  to 

ompany  of  the  balance,  the  State  Treasurer  the  subject  of  finance  was  contained  in  the 

TOA  authorized  and  required  to  deliver  to  the  following  joint  resolution : 

►resident  of  the  company  "  treasury  certifi-  ja^,;^,  jy  tu  Senate  and  the  Eoum  of  Bepretenta^ 

ates   of  indebtedness  (styled  revenue  bond  Uveeof  the  State  of  South  Carolina  {two^Mrde  of  both 

crip),  to  the  amount  of  $1,800,000.^'     These  ^uMvoaneumn^),  That  the  followmflr  article  be  sub- 

ertificates  are  to  express  on  their  face  that  n^itted  to  the  qualified  electors  of  this  State  at  the 

he  sum  mentioned  in  each  is  "due  by  the  °«t   ffenend  election  for  Repi^sentatives,  as  an 

A.  i.       c  a     Iv  ri       T      r    XL    1     ^""^/  ""J  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  which, 

•tate  ot  South  Oarolina  to  the  bearer  thereof,  if  a  minority  of  the  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  tho 

nd  that  the  same  will  be  received  in  pay-  members  of  the  General  Assemblv  voting  thereon 

lent  of  taxes  and  all  other  dues  to  the  State,  ^ball  vote  in  favor  of  such  amendment,  and  two- 

xcept  special  tax  levies  to  pay  interest  on  thirdsof  each  bnmch  of  the  next  General  Assembly 

^KiL   ^«Kf  11    TK«   /uui,    ^^A   f^^A^   ^c  4.v^  shall,  aftor  such  an  election  and  before  another, 

.abhc  debt."    The  faith  and  funds  of  the  ratify  tho  same,  shall  become  a  part  of  the  constitu- 

.tato  are  pledged  to  their  ultimate   redemp-  tion,  viz. : 

Lon,  and  an  annual  tax  of  three  mills  on  the  Abtiole  XVI.  To  the  end  that  the  public  debt  of 

ollar  is  directed  to  be  levied  for  the  purpose.  South  Carolina  may  not  be  hereafter  increased  with- 

'he    Treasurer    is   required   to    retire    one-  '  ^"*  ^^®  /^  Sl'^?^'^!?*'??  ""^i  ^^^  consent  of  the 

-*i-   ^r  i.v        -T    *«4^"^^    ""    icw*^    vu^  people  of  the  State,  the  General  Assembly  is  hereby 

aurth  of  the  amount  issued  at  the  end  of  forbidden  to  create  any  further  debt  or  obligation, 

ach  year  until  the  whole  is  redeemed.    When  either  by  the  loan  of  the  credit  of  the  State  by  guar- 

lio    whole  of   these  bonds  have  been  can-  antee,  indorsement,  or  otherwise,  except  for  tne  pur- 

elled,  the  lien  of  the  State  on  the  property  poseof  meeting  its  existing  obligation,  or  in  and  for 

*■  4-K^  ^ry^^^^w^^  ,'«  *^  "u^  ;i:«^i« «.»»;!      tS?  *uVv  the  ordinaiy  and  current  business  of  the  State,  with- 

f  the  company  is  to  be  discharged.     If  the  ^^^  fl„^  submitting  the  question  as  to  the  creation 

ompany  accept  the  provisions  or  the  act,  it  is  of  any  such  new  debt,  guarantee,  indorsement,  or 

iithorized  to  change  its  name  to  that  of  the  loan  of  its  credit  to  the  people  of  this  State,  at  a 

'  Knoxville  &  South  Carolina  Railroad  Com-  genoral  State  election,  and,  unless  two-thirds  of  the 

any,"  and  to  extend  its  line  and  construct  X?jl|*^  fn  *?ISnf  .V^ «  w^^^^^ 

•",       .               1           ..1^.     .1     a.   .  Shall  be  m  utvor  of  a  further  debt,  guarantee,  m- 

ranches  to  any  place  withm  the  State.  dorsement,  or  loan  of  its  credit,  none  such  shall  bo 

This  act  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  and  created  or  made. 
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After  the  acyoumment  of  the  Legislature,  the  Coinptroller-Geiieral,  to  show  cause  on  the 

varioas  controversies  arose  regarding  the  fi-  2d  of  January,  1878,  why  the  writ  of  mands- 

nancial  situation.    It  was  claimed  by  some  mus  sliould  not  issue  as  prayed  for. 
that  the  general  license  law  was  unconstitu-        During  the  summer,  the  Secretary  of  State, 

tional,  and,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Charleston,  F.  h,  Cardozo,  refused  to  affix  the  State  seal  to 

in  April,  resolutions  were   adopted   recom-  certain  bonds  issued  and  signed  by  the  6ov- 

niending  that  it  be  brought  to  a  judicial  test,  emor,  and  an  order  was  obtamed  on  petitioDof 

but  no  decision  has  ever  been  obtained  upon  it.  the  Governor  and  Treasurer,  from  the  Circnit 

The  act  **  to  relieve  the  State  of  South  Caro-  Court  at  Columbia,  commanding  him  to  sbov 

Una  of  <dl  liability  for  its  guarantee  of  the  cause  why  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandfimaa 

bonds  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  Company,  should  not  issue  compelhng  him  to  do  so.   In 

etc.,^'  was   pronounced  unconstitutional   by  his  response,  Mr.  Cardozo  said  that  he  wss 

Judge  A.  J.  Willard,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  not  authorized  to  affix  the  seal  to  any  bonds, 

acting  in  the  place  of  a  circuit  judge ;   the  "  except  for  the  conversion  of  bonds  or  stock 

question  having  been  brought  before  him  by  already  issued  pursuant  to  law,''  and  that  the 

an  application  of  the  Auditor  of  the  State  for  *'  pretended  bonds  of  the  petitioners,  for  the 

an  injunction  restraining  the  Treasurer  from  conversion  of  which  bonds  of  the  State  are 

issuing  the  revenue  bond  scrip.    His  decision  now  sought  to  be  sealed,"  were  not  issued 

was  placed  on  the  ground  that  this  scrip  was  i>ursuant  to  law.    He  further  stated  that  be 

intended  to  circulate  as  money,  and  contained  believed  '*  the  pretended  bonds  of  the  ped- 

a  pledge  of  the  faith  of  the  State,  and  was,  tioners "  had  been  already  once  converted  ioto 

therefore,  ^^ bills  of  credit"  within  the  mean-  other  bonds  of  the  State,  and  that  he  h&d 

ing  of  the  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  sealed  bonds  for  the  purpose  in  June,  1871. 

which  prohibits  the  States  from  issuing  such  And,  finally,  he  says  m  his  answer :  ^*  This 

bills.    The  subject  was  again  brought  up  be-  respondent  further  shows  that  the  act  entitled 

fore  Judge  Samuel  W.  Melton,  of  the  Court  of  *  An  act  relatins  to  the  bonds  of  the  State  of 

Common  Pleas  in  Richland  County,  and  he  South  Carolina,'  approved  March  13,  1871 

also  decided,  on  the  2d  of  December,  that  the  and  the  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  provide  for 

issue  of  this  scrip  was  unconstitu tionaL    He  the  conversion  of  State  securities,"  approved 

said,  in  his  decision:  March  28,  1869,  are  contrary  to  the  constitn- 

In  arriving  at  my  conclusionH,  I  have  not  deemed  *><>»'  «f  ^  ^^^  ?^^  Y^^^.     That  the  petitionen 

it  pertinent  to  consider  the  eauity  which  may  exist  af  ©  not  autnonzed  by  law  to  maintain  thw  ac- 

as  Dotween  the  State  and  holders  of  revenue  bond  tion  and  demand,  and  have  this  respondent 

scrip,  arising  trom  the  surrender  of  the  guaranteed  geal  bonds  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  con- 

.rn";  sJItr^'^ril^f  n^o^^'S?  u J-te  *an/*iiS  version  for  other  bonds  or  stocks  of  the  State. 

of  the  State,  it  reHts  upon  the  lejnslative,  and  not  n^,    .        axv  xjji  j»x-loxa. 

with  the  judicial,  department  of  the  government,  ^"^^  under  the  pretended  law  of  the  State,  to 

And  I  have  deemed  it  alike  foreign  to  the  issues  pre-  wit,  the  act  entitled   'An  act  to  provide  for 

sented  topassupon  the  moralit;^  or  the  justice  of  this  the  conversion  of  State  securities,^  approved 

legislation,  whi^,  without  consideration  and  without  March  28,  1869,  the  State  Treasurer  is  author- 

benefit  to  the  State,  seeks  to  impose  an  additional  -.^^  *v*>i«.  r^«  <i*.lvi;^«f:^;.  ^f  ««-  ..^^^^  k^ij;«.0 

and  grievous  burden  of  debt  upSn  the  people.    1.  i^ed,  only  on  application  of  any  perepnholdiDg 

The  action  may  be  maintained  by  the  plaintiff  as  coupon  bonds  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

State  Auditor;  and  all  parties  necessary  to  an  adju-  to  take  up  the  same,  and  issue,  in  lieu  thereof, 

dication  of  the  issues  so  made  are  before  the  court,  stock  or  bonds  of  said  State,  and  the  said  State 

^'-1^^  revenue  bond  scrip  U  a  "bill  of  credit"  Treasurer  only  can  demand  and  have  this  re- 

withm  the  meaning  of  Section  10,  Article  I.  of  the  .^^^j^^*  „^«i  Vrv«^-  Av  4.i,«  -«:  i  ^,,,-v^*" 

Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  act  ot  spondent  seal  bonds  for  the  said  purposa 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  State,  approved  2d        A  controversy  ensued  between  the  Governor 

March.  1872,  so  far  forth  as  it  authorizes  the  emis-  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  the  latter 

sion  of  such  scrip,  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  claimed  that  the  former  had  issued  and  signed 
of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  void.    8.  The  $6,000,000  of  bonds  without  warrant  of 

revenue  bond  scrip  is  not  withm  the  meaning  of  ,  v«,vvv,vvv  v*  »w«w  TT«wuvuv^a««au 

Sections  10  and  14.  Article  VT.  of  the  constitution  l^^i  Mid  had  diverted  the  proceeds  to  unan- 

of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  does  not  consti-  thorized  uses.     The  issues  of  this  dispute  were 

tute,  therefore,  an  oblifi^ation  which  the  State  may  never  submitted  to  any  judicial  examination, 
direct  to  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes  or  other        Almost  immediately  after  thfi  election  in 

dues  to  the  State,  or  to  be  redeemed  m  the  manner  n^^^v^,    -lt*    r««««.    4^^  fi««4-^    a^^u^.   ^*i 

provided  by  the  iaid  act.    Issued  in  violation  of  the  October,  Mr.  Gary,  the  State   Auditor,  vfc 

constitution  of  this  State,  as  well  as  that  of  the  removed,  and  he  declared  that  the  reason  was 

ITnited  States,  it  is  wholly  unauthorized,  illegal,  and  that  he  had  refused   **  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay 

without  value  for  any  purpose  whatever.  It  is,  there-  interest  upon  the  fraudulent  debt  of  the  State, 
fore,  ordered  that  the  injunction  heretofore  granted        ^  ^  include  a  levy  of  three  mills  upon  the 

against  the  State  Treasurer  ond  county  treasurers,  ^i,^";  -    w^mo  «  *i'^'^^*_^^*y'"'"'°  "*%..,_ 

iS  prayed  in  the  complaint,  bo,  and  the  same  is  dollar  to  redeem  $460,000  of  the  Blue  Ridf? 

hercbv,  made  perpetual.  scrip,   one-quarter  of  the  entire  issue. ^    In 

Subsequently,  various  holders  of  the  scrip  November  Mr.  Gardozo,  who  had  been  elected 

petitioned  the  Supreme  Court  to  issue  a  man-  Treasurer,  but  had  not  entered  upon  his  office, 

damns  to  compel  the  Comptroller-General  to  brought  a  suit  to  restrain  the  State  Treasurer 

levy  the  three-mills  tax  provided  for  by  the  and  the  county  treasurers  from  collecting  and 

act  authorizing  the  issue  of  the  scrip,  and  an  disposing  of  any  revenues  under   the  new 

order  was  made  requiring  Solomon  L.  Hoge,  tax  levy  ordered  by  the  Comptroller-General. 
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V  temporary  injunction  was  granted  in  the  levied,  but  a  high  rate  of  taxation  can  onlj  be 
;oart  of  the  foarth  circait.  and  ^erward  made  vindicated  by  a  clear  necessity,  which  mnst 
>ermanent.  Mr.  Oardozo  s  object  in  obtaining  be  made  manifest  by  plain  proofs  of  logical 
his  ipjanction,  as  explained  by  himself,  was.  reasoning.  The  highest  tax  on  the  lowest 
hat  the  proceeds  of  the  tkxea  for  the  fiscal  basis  of  expenditures  will  meet  with  the  sane- 
rears  1871-^72  and  1872-'7d  were  in  danger  tion  of  the  people.  That  basis  having  been 
>f  being  used  for  the  expenses  of  the  former  arrived  at,  the  public  necessity  in  good  faith 
rear  only,  which  he  regarded  as  unwarranted  being  the  standard,  the  tax  should  be  promptly 
)y  law.  levied,  and   rigorously  collected.     Whatever 

When  the  new  Legislature  met  on  the  25th  may  be  your  action  in  the  premises,  it  must 
>f  November,  the  Treasury  was  still  in  a  very  stand  as  the  authoritative  decision  of  the  law- 
embarrassed  condition.  The  Comptroller-Gen-  making  branch  of  the  government,  by  which 
iral,  in  his  report,  gave  a  very  elaborate  state-  our  citizens  must  be  guided.^' 
nent  of  the  various  affairs  of  the  Treasury.  One  of  the  first  necessities  was  a  tax  bill, 
The  debit  and  credit  accounts,  on  the  31st  of  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  one  had  been 
Jetober,  footed  up  and  balanced  at  $26,621,-  passed  providing  for  a  levy  of  fifteen  mills  on 
)17.35.  The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  dollar.  Bills  were  pending  for  the  repeal 
.he  year  preceding  that  date  amounted  to  of  the  license  law  of  the  last  session,  and  of 
^1,634,835.61,  there  being  a  balance  in  the  the  act  to  relieve  the  State  of  its  liability  on 
iccoant  of  receipts  of  $2,403.64.  There  were,  account  of  the  guarantee  of  the  bonds  of  the 
it  the  same  date,  undrawn  appropriations  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  Company ;  and  there^as 
imoanting  to  $355,717.34.  The  assets  of  the  talk  of  a  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  ^*  vali- 
date were  set  down  at  $980,700,  consisting  dating  act." 

nainly  of  shares  in  several  railways.  The  Among  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  1871- 
)ixtire  public  debt  of  the  State  is  put  at  $15,-  '72  of  a  general  character  were  the  following : 
^31,327.35.  Of  this,  $1,438,482.^4  consisted  ^^To  repeal  an  act  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
>f  stock  issued  under  various  acts,  from  1838  Agricultural  Statistics,  for  the  encouragement 
:o  1860,  except  $38,836  authorized  in  1794,  of  industrial  enterprise,  and  to  invite  capital 
>oaring  three  per  cent,  interest,  and  payable  to  South  Carolina  for  the  development  of  the 
it  pleasure.  With  this  exception,  the  stock  resources  of  the  State ;  "  *^  To  repeal  the  act 
>ore  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  was  redeemable  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Land  Com- 
it  various  dates  from  1870  to  1888.  Of  the  missioner,  and  to  define  his  powers  and  du- 
>onds,  amounting  to  $14,412,844,51  in  all,  ties ; "  *'  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
Mi734,944.51  were  authorized  prior  to  1866,  an  Inspector  of  Phosphates,  and  to  declare  his 
md  the  remainder  under  various  acts  from  duties ;  '^  *^  To  abolish  the  office  of  State  Audi- 
ISO  6  to  March  1,  1870,  payable  at  different  tor,  and  confer  the  duties  of  his  office  upon 
latos  from  1885  to  1889.  The  contingent  lia-  the  Comptroller-General ;  "  "  To  provide  for 
jilities  of  the  State,  arising  from  the  indorse-  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  the  State 
nsnt  of  tlie  bonds  of  railroad  companies.  Penitentiary,"  and  "  to  incorporate  the  Wal- 
imounted  to  $4,797,608.20.  It  was  estimated  halla  and  Spartanburg  Female  Colleges."  The 
.hat  $2,054,347.10  would  be  needed  for  the  school  in  toe  penitentiary  is  to  be  provided 
support  of  the  government  for  the  ensuing  with  teachers  and  text-books  at  the  expense 
rear,  and  $1,266,405  to  meet  the  deficiencies  of  the  State,  and  is  to  be  open  '*  at  such  time 
)f  the  last  year.  between  the  hours  of  6  to  8  a.  m.,  and  between 

With  a  full  statepient  of  all  the  items  making  4  to  8  p.  h.,  as  shall  not  interfere  materially 

ip  these  totals  before  it,  the  Legislature  again  with  the  general  work  and  labor,  nor  with  the 

ook  up  the  task  of  placing  the  finances  of  the  meal-hours  established,  or  hereafter  to  be  es- 

^tate  on  a  firm  basis.    The  new  Governor  sub-  tablished,  at  the  institution : "  "  Provided,  That 

nitted  a  message  in  which  he  stated  that  the  the  Direcors  and  the  Superintendent  of  the 

unount  of  deficiencies  and  claims  to  be  pro-  Penitentiary  may  increase  the  said  time,  and 

'ided  for  amounted  to  $1,266,395.    He  says :  protract  or  lengthen  the  hours  of  the  school 

'  The  duty  of  retrenchment   and  economy  at  their  discretion,  for  such  convicts  or  schol- 

mposod  upon  the  executive  and  legislative  ars  as  shall  manifest  particular  aptness  to  de- 

)ranches  of  the  government  by  the  expressed  rive  benefit  therefrom."     The  Inspector  of 

vill  of  the  people,  from  whom  they  derive  Phosphates  is  to  be  appointed  for  two  years 

hoir  power,  is  also  enforced  by  the  impov-  by  the  Grovemor,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  inspect 

^rished  condition  of  the  public  Treasury.    In  aU  phosphates  and  other  fertilizers,  obtained, 

his  matter,  fellow-citizens  of  the  General  As-  manufactured,  or  sold  within  the  State,  and  to 

oinbly,  you  mnst  be  guided  and  controlled,  mark  the  same,  and  make  monthly  reports  to 

^nd  it  will  be  the  bounden  duty  of  others  to  the  Comptroller-General.     Those  engaged  in 

»bcy  a  judicious  system,  by  a  wise  economy  in  digging  phosphates  are  required  to  make  re- 

xpenditures,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  ports  to  the  inspector,  and  he  has  continual 

trict  maintenance  of  our  State  indebtedness,  access  to  all  mines,  manufactories,  warehouses, 

,nd  a  speedy  liquidation  of  its  legitimate  obli-  and  vessels  where  these  substances  are  kept. 

;ations.    All  the  taxes  necessary  to  the  ac-  The  act  abolishing  the  office  of  Land  Commis- 

:o:nplishment  of  these  ends,  no  doubt,  will  be  sioner  confers  the  duties  of  that  office  upon 
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the  Secretary  of  State.     "  An  act  to  amend  lated  to  Becure  civil  liberty,  and  restore  local  self- 

the  law  in  relation  to  the  license  and  registra-  ^°T?"\™®?**fru  *  *u-          ^  *•«    .^^  *-  ♦v    /^ 

\         «    ,             ^  *•  i.„  ^     i.v^  ^-:^- A  A Betolved.  That  this  convention  accepts  tiie  Cil- 

tion  of  pharmaceutists,  apothecaries,  and  drug-  ^^^  platform  as  broad  and  Uberal,  and  jii^t  to  aU 

gists,  and  to  regulate  the  vendmg  of  drugs  and  portions  and  dasBes  and  citixena  of  the  republic, 

poisons,"  requiring  that  any  pharmaceutist,  JBetohedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention 

apothecary,  or  druggist,  carrying  on  business  thattheinterestsof  the  oountiy  require  that  no  aepa- 

iZ  the  State  shaU  obtain  a  license  from  the  .  ^X^^^^^^o^^'^^t^a'^^lt 

medical  faculty  of  the   University   of  bouth  gates  appointed  by  this  body  are  hereby  instructed 

Carolina,  or  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  College  to  oppose  such  nomination, 

of  Charleston,  after  undergoing  an  examina-  A  minority  report  of  the  Committee  on  Res- 

tion.    Those  medical  faculties  are  required  to  olutions,  favoring   straight  -  out    Democratic 

keep  a  register  of  all  persons  thus  licensed,  nominations  at  Baltimore,  was  laid   on  the 

and  make  annual  reports  to  the  General  As-  table,  with  only  two  dissenting  votes, 

sembly.    In  case  of  the  sale  of  a  poison,  the  The  Republican  Convention  for  the  nomina- 

apothecary  must  be  satisfied  that  it  is  re-  tion  of  State  officers  was  held  at  Columbia,  on 

quired  for  a  legitimate  purpose,  and  must  keep  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th  of  August.     TLerc  was 

an  account  of  every  such  sale.  considerable  contention  over  the  rival  aspi- 

The  first  political  convention  of  the  year  rants  for  State  offices,  and  several  names  were 

was  tliat  of  the  Republicans,  held  at  Columbia,  proposed  for  the  governorship,  and  urged  upon 

on  the  20th  of  February,  to  appoint  delegates  the  convention  by  their   various  adbcrenti. 

to  the  National  Convention  of  the  party.    A  The  discussion  ended  on  the  second  day,  Ir 

resolution  was   adopted,  indorsing  Governor  the  nomination  of  Franklin  S.  Moses,  a  nitive 

Scott  as  a  true  Republican  and  a  faithful  public  white  citizen  of  the  State,  for  the  chief  execn- 

officer,  and  the  following  was  agreed  upon  as  tive  office.    On  the  announcement  of  the  re- 

the  platform  in  the  ensuing  canvass :  suit,  James   L.  Orr  stated   that,    "  in   view 

BeaolvecL  By  the  Uulon  Republican  party  of  the  of  General  Moseses  record,  he  could  not-,  as  a 

State  of  South  CaroUna,  in  convention  assembled,  conscientious  man,  support  him,"  and  askt-d 

*G^t'fniif;;\V»d'^BrLtfrrUc;!w^^^^^^  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  convention^    m 

reduced  the  national  debt,  while  lessening  the  public  example  was  followed  by  a  number  of  other 

taxes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserved  full  faith  delegates.     The  State  ticket,  as  finally  com- 

with  the  public  creditors.  pleted  on  the  third  day  of  the  convention,  was 

^Z^ij^  That  the  profound  gratitude  of  the  Re-  ^g  follows:  For  Governor,  Franklin  J.  Moses. 

^^t^r^A'^^l^l^^^^  J- ;  Lieutenant-Governor  Richard  H  Cleaves 

enactment  of  the  act  to  enforce  the  fourteenth  amend-  (colored)  ;  Ssecretary  ot  btate,  Henry  H..  Hayrt- 

ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  (colored) ;  Treasurer,  Francis  L.  Cardozo  (col- 

to  its  President,  U.  S.  Grant,  for  his  prompt  and  ored) ;  Attorney-General,  Samuel  W.  Melton ; 

timely  enforcement  of  that  act,  whereby  the  armed  Comptroller-General,  Samuel  L.  Hope:  Adjs- 

bands,  organized  and  operated  by  the  Democratic  x^^x  \.„  j  t««tx««*^«  r«/>«r.«oi  ti««»«.  w    t>      • 

party,  for  the  suppression  of  free  speech  and  a  free  ^J^^  ^n^  Inspector-General,  Henry  _W.  Pams 

ballot  in  South  Carolina,  have  been  themselves  sup-  (colored) ;  bupenntendent  of  JLdQcation,  Justus 

pressed.                                •  K.  Jillson.    There  was  a  good  deal  of  excite- 

Se8ok>edy  "rhat  while  we  thus  accord  merited  m-  ment  over  the  nomination  of  Treasnrer    Mr. 
dorsement  to  the  man  who,  in  peace  as  in  war,  has  Cardozo  heing   charged  with   fraud    and  re- 
deserved  the  "well  done"  of  the  whole  country,  'vi:*^  r      *v           -  :  .^^  ^*  o*.  j.^l^    T 
we  respectfully  remonstrate  against  the  great  m^oV-  Bponsibility  for  the  over-wsue  of  State  bonc5 
ity  of  the  Federal  appointments  that  have  been  made  as  Secretary  of  State.     The  platform  adopt^il 
in  the  State  during  the  past  three  years,  whereby  pledges  the  Republican  parlj'  of  the  State : 
the  Republican  party  of  South  Carolina  hu  been  i.  Xo  the  support  of  Grant  and  Wilson  and 
wounded  m  the  house  of  its  friends,  and  we  do  here  xi,^  "Pv;loi1/i^T^^.^<^  nioffX^Tvi 
express  our  belief  that  such  appointments  of  persons  ««©  ^^Uiweipma  piatiorm. 
not  in  symjjathy  with  the  Republican  party  of  the  2.  To  financial  reform  m  the  btat©  goverc- 
Stato  or  nation  is  due  largely  to  the  misrepresenta-  ment,  by  suspending  the  payment  of  interest 
tions  made  to  the  President  by  United  States  Sena-  on  every  bond  of  the  State  to  which  the  slight- 
tor  F.  A.  Sawyer.  est  suspicion  can  be  attached,  and  to  the  pav- 

jReeolved.   That  the   National  Repubhcan  party,     _^ x  Jr  :«4.^,«„x  ^«  +1,^  i^«„i\i^v*  ^  ' 

having  declared,  in  its  platform  of  l868,  in  favor  o/  °*®°*J?^^  mterest  on  the  legal  debt. 

amnesty,  we  do  hereby  instruct  our  delegates  to  the  o.  That  a  safeguard  shall  be  thrown  around 

National  Republican  Convention  to  move  and  advo-  the  State  Treasury. 

cate  the  adoption  of  a  clause  in  the  national  platform.  4.  A  reduction  of  the  public  expenses,  and 

in  favor  of  the  rigid  enforcement  of  univcrMl  civil  moderate  system  of  taxation,  and  a  fair  an^l 

rights  for  every  American  citizen  on  every  inch  of  »  "*.'^"^'»^*  ".?"»'«     ^    ««»^«»""  »  "^^  "  *»"  «"^ 

American  soil,  and  their  fiill  and  equal  eigoyment  of  equitable  assessment  of  property,  and  the  im- 

all  public  privileges.  mediate  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  all  pnblir 

The  Democrats  met  in  convention  at  Colum-  officers,  and  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  offi- 

bia,  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  appointed  dele-  ®^"*                 j     v                ,1.            , 

gates  to  the  national  gathering  of  the  party  at  ,.5-    I*  regards  the  general  license  law  cs 

Baltimore.     The  following  resolutions  were  odious  and  oppressive,  and  pledges  the  party 

adopted  *  ^  ^^  immediate  repeal. 

Se^h^,   That  this   convention  recognizes  the  «'  ^he  enactment  of  a  law  providing  that 

movement  which  was  organized  at  Ciucmnati,  on  the  ?<>  moneys  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury,  except 

4th  of  May  last,  as  the  only  one  in  this  crisis  calcu-  in  pursuance  of  the  enactment  of  law  and  on 
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Tarrants  of  tbe  Comptroller  -  General ;   and  l>oen  heaping  other  bnrdena  upon  us  and  our  poster- 

tlso  the  enactment  of  a  law  compelling  the  \^i  ^7  enormou8  and,  in  many  cases,  fraudulent 

^     «„  «/v«  ««^  n/v«»,.4.-^ii^-  r«^««««i  *^  ^^KH^-k  iBsnes  of  bonds,  the  very  interest  upon  which  is  a 

.reasurer  and  Comptroller-General  to  pubhsh  ^^^  3^  1^^^  tt^t  it  J^ms  impossible  to  pay  it. 

laily  reports  of  the  receipts  and  aisbursementB  Concealment  of  the  real  state  of  our  affairs  has  been 

>f  their  offices  for  the  past  twenty-four  hours,  practised  to  a  criminal  ezteut :  report  after  report, 

7.  The  enforcement  of  law  and  order  in  the  statement  after  statement,  has  been  made  bv  the 

Jtate,  arid  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  all  ^^^'^^  offlcera  of  the  State,  making  false  exhibits 

jwivc,  ouvi.  «**«  4/ivu«v«*v«  V*  *^xAs,  *  6*xv*»  vx  c»AA  ^^  ^^j.  p^IjIjq  debt;  and  it  was  only  when  an  out- 

titizens.             ^                   ^      ^               .     .  ,  raged  public  opinion  demanded  and  compelled  an 

9.  In  foil  faith  m  the  justice  of  principles,  investigation,  tbat  our  real  situation  was  developed, 
ind  confessing  errors  of  the  past,  they  appeal  and  was  found  to  justify  the  worst  apprehensions 

o  all  true  Republicans  to  unite  in  proving  to  **^Slv.^*l^^!®°  ^®^*-          ^  ,      ^  .,  j  *         *   *  *u 

V, ^ jtA  *!.«♦  «^^^  »^«>^««^rv.»*«^  o«J  p««,^i;  The  State  government  has  failed  to  protect  the 

he  world  that  good  government  and  Republi-  ^^^^         ^^^  ^»„^    i^  the, enjoyment  of  tLse  rights 

nanism  are  not  inconsistent  with  each  other.  and  privileges  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  provi- 

8.  *^  We  pledge  oarselves  that  the  govern-  sions  of  the  State  and  national  Constitutions,  but 
nent  of  the  State  shall  be  so  administered,  in  o^en  in  those  more  limited  rights  which  no  respecta- 
lU  of  its  departments,  that  neither  the  public  H®'i4^J?^^  govemmenf  on  earth  allows  to  be  vio- 

*  V*  iw       ^.cM          ws»,           x"     V     'A       1.11  V  lated  in  the  persons  of  its  subjects ;  and  it  has  been 

schools  nor  the  asylums  of  chanty  shaU  be  the  strong  afmoftheFederal  Government  which  has 

closed  for  the  want  of  proper  maintenance  by  released  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children, 

he  State.^^  from  a  terror  with  which  they  could  not  fail  to  be 

10.  "  We  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Gen-  5?«<*,^y  countless  outrages  perpetrated  upon  their 
,ral  Government  to  interpose  for  the  preserva-  S'je^nTwo^^^SSf  WVhtorr '^" 
ion  of  domestic  tranqniJlity  in  the  several  The  public  schools  have  been  crippled  in  their 
Hates,  and  we  acknowledge,  with  gratitude,  work,  and,  in  many  oases,  dosed,  because  their 
inch  interposition  in  this  State,  and,  with  the  teachers  apj)lied  in  vain  at  the  State  Treasuiy  for  the 
lope  that  the  example  lately  presented  the  J"™? ^  ^*^*"rt  ^^^^  ^^^  *^^°^  *°^  necessary  to  their 
civilized  world,  from  within  oitf  borders,  wiU  -rL^^SSLtie  of  the  Lunatic  Aaylum  must  have 
ivail  to  assure  to  onr  people  the  eiyoyment  been  turned  loose  upon  the  community,  but  for  the 
>f  free  speech  and  human  rights,  we  invoke  humane  efforts  of  its  efficient  superintendent,  who 
or  such  as  were  ignorant,  undesigned  viola-  pledged  his  private  credit  to  obtam  food  nobody 

ors  of  the  enforcement  act,  the  merciful  ex-  ^T^"^^^  ^®}^  ??  ^^*i''^*|}iT***J?'^-    ^^^^  ^"^^  , 

■vio  vi  «i*^?  «uiv/xuvui«3UM  a^.vJ  u^w  uxv^xvxxia*  ..a  ^j^^  penitentiary  may  be  flung  wide  open  any  day,  to 

jrcise  of  executive  clemency.             ,       ,  ,  allow  the  exit  of  a  band  of  convicts  whom  the  warden 

Ex-Governor  J.  L.  Orr  and  the  other  dele-  cannot  feed,  because  there  is  no  money  in  the  State 

fates  who  were  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  food.  Thejudges  of  our  courts 

jonvention  met  in  another  part  of  the  city,  ^'«  *^°*  been  paid  their  sahuies  for  many  months, 

»«,!    ^«o.«»:,.»;i     ^uv.   "w-    rk««    ««   «v.^<.:<i^»4.  and  are  compelled,  in  most  cases,  to  borrow  money, 

md  organized,  with  Mr.   Orr  as  president,  to  supply  thSwants of  themselvei  and  their familieil 

Itter  a  session  of  three  days,  they  presented  a  and  to  be  subjected  to  tbe  temptations  too  often 

nil  ticket  of  candidates  for  State  offices  and  placed  by  rich  suitors  before  a  judiciary  irregularly 

in  address  to  the  people  of  the  State.    The  orinadeouatelypaid.  ,    ^,    , 

jicket  was  as  follows:  For  Governor,  Reuben  ./a^^^n^t^ert^ll^^^                    h^^;:  IZ 

romlmson;   Lieutenant-Governor,  James  W.  constantly  and  systematically  set  aside  to  enrich 

dayne  (colored) ;  Secretary  of  State,  Macon  D.  those  who  scrupled  at  no  kind  of  bribeiy  or  corrup- 

iUen  (colored) ;  Treasurer,  Edwin  F.  Gary ;  tion  to  secure  such  legislation  as  the  jobbers  re- 

Ittorney  -  General,  John  S.  Green;  Oomp-  ^°j^^;.  ,,  ,,i.v..i» 
;roller -General  J.  Scott  Freeman;  Adju-  ^/^Wj?  money  has  been  squandered  for  objecte  of 
1  J  T  •  X  Vi  1  T^^M.  ^'-n  ^-  1  no  pubhc  moment.  The  expenses  of  some  branches 
iant  and  Inspector  General,  Fhilip  E.  Jbzekiel  of  the  government  have  been  so  enormously  in- 
colored)  ;  Superintendent  of  Education,  B.  L.  creased  as  to  astonish  all  who  are  not  familiar  with 
Roberts  (colored).  It  was  determined  not  to  the  character  of  many  of  those  who  fill  important 
JoOperate  with  Democrats,  nor  in  any  way  to  Vo^}^oub  in  the  State  government, 
ibandon  the  Renublican  party.  The  address  Hou^eVCJ^wfeu^n^^^^^  «! 
X)  toe  people,  which  was  publisbea,  contamed  penses  of  the  late  session,  to  the  amount  of  over 
^he  following  statements :  |l,000,000,  have  already  appeared  at  the  Treasuiy, 

and  been  pud  or  exchanged  for  the  notes  of  the 

The  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  at  this  Treasurer,  and  it  is  estimated,  by  those  in  a  position 

;ime  causes  the  gravest  concern  and  most  serious  to  judffe  wisely,  that  $250,000  in  ^'  pay  oertifloates  " 

mxiety  in  the  minds  of  all  good  citizens.    Taxation  are  stOl  afloat  in  the  community,  to  be  presented 

mprecedented  in  amount  in  the  history  of  this  State  whenever  there  is  any  probability  of  their  being 

n^eighs  upon  the  people.    No  man  but  feels  the  bur-  allowed.    This  will  make  the  expenses  of  a  single 

len ;  but,  however,  and  by  whatever  channels,  the  session  of  the  Generid  ABsembly  over  $1,250,000,  or 

;axes  reach  the  Treasury,  tney  come  finally,  in  great  more  than  4.000  per  cent,  of  the  sum  which  was  for- 

Dart,  from  those  who  till  the  soil,  in  the  rorm  of  re-  merly  consiaerea  sufficient  to  pay  them.    Enormous 

luced  wages,  and  the  increased  cost  of  food,  doth-  sums  have  been  lavished  in  pretended  support  of  an 

n^,  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  a  comfortable  *^  armed  force,"  which  is  notoriously  non-existent, 

existence.    The  hard  hand  of  toil  largely  pays  the  The  most  corrupt  practices  have  ootained  in  the 

expenses  of  the  State,  though  the  money  mav  Se  de-  makiiu^  of  contracts  by  State  officials.    The  contract 

posited  in  the  Treasury  by  those  who  own  tne  capi-  with  the  Boberts  and  other  arms  companies,  of  New 

tal  and  the  land.    Let  no  man  flatter  himself,  there-  York,  imder  which  there  were  drawn  from  the  State 

Tore,  that  his  poverty  renders  this  subject  of  taxation  Treasurr  over  $200,000,  while  said  arms  company 

sne  of  indifference  to  him.  receivea  less  than  $90,000,  is  a  type  of  the  manner  in 

Besides  the  vast  sums  which  have  been  drawn  which  the  State  Treasury  has  been  depleted.     The 

from  the  people  by  direct  taxation,  our  rulers  have  public  are  familiar  with  the  enormous  extent  of  the* 
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bills  for  State  printing.  Formerly,  this  item  of  ez-  Btituent  intecral  parts ;  that  the  indestractibOitj  of 
pense,  for  a  session  or  the  Legislature,  was  not  one-  the  States,  of  their  rights,  and  of  their  equality  with 
fiftieth,  certainly  not  one-fortieth,  of  what  it  has  been  each  other,  is  an  indispensable  part  of  toia  politial 
during  the  year  past.  system,  and,  therefore,  the  peipetaation  of  the  Unioii 
Our  plain  duty  points  to  this ;  our  obvious  inter-  in  its  integrity  depends  upon  tne  preservation  otiht 
ests  demand  this ;  the  interests  of  partv  demand  it ;  States  in  their  political  integrity ;  the  GovenimuK 
the  interests  of  the  State  demand  it ;  a  aecent  regard  of  the  United  States  being  a  federal  republic,  and  n-.t 
for  the  opinions  of  mankind  demands  it :  we  must  a  consolidation  of  the  whole  people  into  one  homo- 
put  forward  for  official  position  those,  and  those  geneoos  nation. 

only,  who  are  l^own  as  upright,  true,  and  unstained  Jhtohsd^  That  the  ri^ht  of  local  State  govemmeoi, 

men,  whose  Bepublicanism  is  as  undoubted  as  their  with  the  subjection  ol  the  military  to  the  ciTil  k- 

integrity  and  tneir  capacity  to  perform  the  functions  thority,  and  tne  security  of  the  writ  of  habeas  ccfrp^f^ 

of  the  offices  for  which  they  are  nominated.    Within  in  time  of  peace,  with  tne  power  to  enforce  therigtt^ 

the  lines  of  the  Republican  party  our  work  lies,  and  promote  the  well-being  of  its  inhabitants  by  soda 

There  are  honest  hearts  and  wise  heads  enough  in  means  as  the  judgment  of  its  own  people  may  pic- 

that  party  to  do  our  work.     Every  good  citizen,  scribe,  are  reserved,  secured,  and  guaranteed,  undir 

whatever  his  party  affiliations  may  have  been,  owes  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  the  seven!! 

it  to  himself  to  work  to  purify  and  regenerate  our  States  of  the  Union,  and  that,  too,  not  subject  to  snr 

State  government ;  but  the  work  especially  belongs  constitutional  obligation,  on  the  part  of  tne  Fedenl 

to  us.    We  cannot  abandon  it  to  our  political  advei^  Qovemment,  of  any  kind  whatever ;  but,  on  the  cod- 

sarios,  until  we  have  demonstrated  our  inability  to  trary^  the  Federal  Government  is  under  a  sokma 

do  it  ourselves.  constitutional  obligation  not  to  interfere  in  these 

nr,     f         A-      ry^ saa  ^    ci,x.^r\      x^  matters  in  any  way :  and,  when  it  does  SO,  it  becoiDca 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Democratic  a  usurper  of  power,  an  oppressive  tyrant,  and  an  en- 

party  decided  not  to  call  any  convention  for  my  to  the  liberties  of  the  Government, 

the  nomination  of  State  officers,  their  decision  Ruclvtd^  That  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union,  and 

being  expressed  in  the  following  resolutions,  the  mamtenanw  of  the  Government,  as  both  wp 

adopted  o^n  the  27th  of  Angost :  t^ ^Suffia^rSS^x"^^^^^     ^%r^ 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  present  state  of  parties  In  going  resolutions,  in  eonformitv  with  the  teachinr 

South  Carolina,  we  deem  it  unwise  to  nominate  a  of  Jefferson^ Madison^and  JacKSon,  have  ever  bccs 

Democratic  State  tidcet,  and  decline,  therefore,  to  held  as  cardinal^octnnes  of  the  Democratic  party ; 

call  a  convention  of  the  people  for  that  purpose.  And  they  ore  now  reiterated,  with  increased  earnest- 

Resolved,  That,  having  adopted  the  policy  thus  in-  ness,  under  the  solemn  conviction  that  the  onl^  sure 

dicated,  we  demand  of  tne  Bepublican  party  that  they  hope  for  the  i>reservation  of  liberty  rests  in  bnngiii^ 

fulfil  in  good  faith  their  public  pledges,  and  give  to  back  the  administration  of  the  Government  to  tbe«e 

the  State  an  able,  honest,  and  economical  Govern-  principles,  and  in  rescuing  it  from  the  hands  of  those 

ment,  under  which  extravagance  and  fraud  shall  whose  admitted  usurpations  and  revolutioiiaxymess- 

ccasc,  and  all  classes  of  citizens  shall  be  faithftilly  and  nres  now  threaten  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  whole 

intelligently  represented.  fabric  of  our  system  of  free  institutions,  and  the  eree> 

Resolved,  That  we  now  place  on  record  our  un-  tion  in  their  stead  of  a  consolidated  empire, 

qualified  condemnation  of  the  corruption  and  rob-  Resolved,  That,  in  the  approaching  election,  t}»« 

bery  which,  as  the  Republicans  themselves  confess.  Democratic  party  of  South  Carolina  invites  evcrj- 

pervade  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  body  to  oo6perate  with  them  in  a  sealous  detenaifia- 

of  the  State  government ;  for  which  corruption  and  tion  to  change  the  present  usurping  and  corrupt  M- 

robbery  the  republican  party  of  this  State,  as  sua-  ministration^  by  placing  in  power  men  who  are  Itqs 

tained  by  the  Federal  Government,  is  alone  respou-  to  the  principles  of  constitutional  government^  sci 

sible.  to  a  futhAil  and  economical  administration  of  public 

Ratohed,  That  we  deem  it  of  the  first  importance  sffiiirs. 
that  the  Democratic  party  be  oi^anized  in  the  sev- 
eral counties,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  by  sach  The  State  election  occnrred  on  the  16th  of 
means  as  may  seem  best,  the  hirgest  measure  of  local  October,  and  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the 

"iiXS:''lT.'.?'«S-oh^™«,  of  thU  oo«mitteo  1' B?P»1«  "  B^Pobli^BB:,  l^e  total  vote  c«t 

appoint,  at  his  leisure,  a  chairman  for  each  county  in  ^OT  Governor  was  106,8 1 1,  of  which  Moses  re- 

the  State,  who  shall  carry  out  in  their  respective  ceived  69,788,  and  Tomlinson  36,583,  making 

counties  the  objects  ofthe  preceding  resolutions.  the  majority  of  the  former  83,805.     '^Recii- 

thf^ffen^^con^''^^^^  '*""  Republican  Congressmen  were  chosea 

to  make'S^a^eSTntofo?  the"nominatron  o^  mSn-  \^  ^  ^^°'  ^?  *^®  districts,  and  the  new  L^ 

hers  of  Congress  for  their  respective  districts.  lature    consists    of  25    Kepnblicaiui     and   8 

Ti,«,^  «-«-   i.««,^«« ^^*:        fi  Av  Democrats  in  the  Senate,   and  100  Repab- 

.oi^l « «*T!f;T.f  wTf  ^                        1      i?""  Means  and  24  Democrats  m  the  Lower  Honse, 

of  „\nlf  r^^^^^^^  The  total  vote  at  the  presidential  election  in 

n„^r^H     oifr?r^*^*^^^  November  numbered   96,880,  including   167 

vTroVZnl^n'^jr^  ^Vlf^^V  ^'^  Jn^  i-^  fe^or  of  Charles  O'Cinor   for   IWdent 

!J!!rolSTr*''Ti,^f  n*^'^  ''•  Lonisville  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^    ^^  Horace 

were  appomted.     The  foUowmg  is  the  plat-  ^^^^^^^  33  g^g^  ^^^  ^^.^^ty  of  the  former 

lorm  aaoptea :  ^^^^    49,800. 

Resolved,  That  South  Carolina  is  one^of  the  thir-  jhe  total  value  of  real  estote  in  South  Caro- 

tcen  ongmal  States  of  the  American  Union,  IS  a  peer    i- ^„  ^^4^^^a  v,,  *v«  ^^^^^^  -.-«^. r« 

and  an  ?qual  of  each  of  the  thirty-seven  States  now  !?»»  ^8  returned  by  the  c?^ty  aaseasors,  for 

compoBingtheEepublicoftheUnitedStates,  and,  as  the   thirty-one    counties,   is    992,806,417,    ol 

such,  should  and  ought  to  eznoy  all  the  riffhts  re-  which  $63,801,848,  is  outside  of  incorporated 

perved  and  guaranteed  by  and  under  the  Constitu-  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  $29,504^574  in 

Btitution  is  a  union  of  States  thereby  united,  and  is  property  is  $46,190,822.     The  rate  of  taxation 

incapable  of  existence  without  the  States  as  its  con-  for  1872>^78  is  15  mills  on  the  dollar.     The 
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ountj  taxes  amoant  on  an  average  to  abont 
[ght  mills  more. 

The  legal  *^  school  age  '^  in  this  State  is  from 
IX  to  sixteen,  both  inclusive.  The  number  of 
hildren  whose  ages  came  within  these  limits, 
t  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  209,876,  of 
rhom  43,344  were  white  males,  40,860  white 
smales ;  62,926  colored  males,  and  62,247  ool- 
red  femsdes.  Of  these,  19,446  white  males, 
8,241  white  females,  19,428  colored  males, 
nd  19,207  colored  females,  or  a  total  number 
f  76,822,  attended  the  public  schools  during 
he  year.  This  is  only  about  thirty-six  per 
ent.  of  the  whole.  The  number  of  free  com- 
Qon  schools  in  the  State  was  1,919,  an  in- 
rease  of  280  in  one  year.  The  increase  in 
attendance  was  10,266.  The  whole  number 
tf  teachers  employed  was  2,185,  or  287  more 
han  in  1871.  These  teachers  are  classified 
has: 


TEACHERS. 

IfalM. 

Tmn^ 

T«teL 

Northern  white  toachen 

loQthem  white  teachers 

iorthern  colored  teachers 

loathera  colored  teachers 

• 

18 
988 

16 
816 

40 

646 

6 

180 

68 

1,684 

» 

476 

Total 

1,868 

882 

2,185 

The  average  monthly  wages  paid  to  male 
eachers  was  $32.65,  to  female  teachers  $31.25. 
n  the  city  of  Charleston  male  teachers  receive 
^44  per  month,  and  females  $40  per  month. 
rhe  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  is 
162,  and  the  average  length  of  the  schools 
hroughout  the  State  was  five  months.  The 
lumber  of  school-houses  erected  during  the 
rear  was  226,  the  aggregate  cost  being  $11,- 
>05.60.  The  number  of  school-houses  nre- 
riously  erected  is  1,644,  which  are  valuea  at 
^220,448.  The  amount  of  money  appropriated 
>y  the  State  for  the  support  of  free  schools,  in 
.871,  was  $150,000,  while  in  1872  it  was 
^300,000.  Besides  this,  the  poll-tax,  amonnt- 
ng  to  about  $50,000,  is  devoted  to  this  pur- 
>09e,  and,  in  the  sixteen  counties  of  the  State 
which  made  returns  out  of  the  whole  number 
>f  thirty-one,  $75,393.35  was  raised  by  local 


taxation  for  school  purposes.  Seven  teachers' 
institutes  were  held  in  the  State  during  the 
year. 

The  State  University,  at  Oolumbia,  had  88 
students  in  attendance  during  the  year  ending 
June  29th.  The  appropriations  for  its  support 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  81st  were 
$27,860  for  ordinary  expenses,  and  $10,000  for 
repairs  on  the  buildings.  The  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind, 
located  at  Cedar  Spring,  in  Spartanburg 
County,  had  42  pupils  during  the  session  end-- 
ing  June  27th.  These  consisted  of  12  male 
and  11  female  deaf-mutes,  and  11  male  and  8 
female  blind  pupils.  The  State  appropriation 
for  this  institution,  including  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $8,179  from  the  preceding  year, 
amounted  to  $13,179.  The  State  Orphan  Asy- 
lum had  130  inmates  on  the  Slst  of  October, 
71  boys  and  69  girls,  all  colored.  Of  the  $16,- 
000  appropriated  for  the  asylum  for  the  year, 
only  $8,600  was  paid  over  during  the  year. 
The  number  of  patients  in  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  on  October  81,  1871,  was  296,  of 
whom  135  were  males,  and  160  females.  Dur- 
ing the  year  following,  64  males  and  39  fe- 
males were  admitted,  80  were  discharged,  and 
22  died,  leaving  on  October  31.  1872,  284  in- 
mates. The  appropriation  for  this  asylum  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  was  $80,000.  The  disburse- 
ment, for  the  same  period,  amounted  to  $66,- 
606.92,  and  there  was  $62,015.65  of  unpaid 
liabilities.  The  number  of  convicts  in  the 
penitentiary  on  the  Ist  of  October  was  219, 
against  809  a  year  previous.  The  reduction 
was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  pardon  of 
many  convicts  for  good  behavior,  near  the 
close  of  their  terms.  This  institution  began 
the  year  with  a  deficit  of  $17,457.11 ;  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  year  was  $80,000,  and 
$4,717.69  was  derived  from  the  labor  of  the 
convicts.  The  disbursements  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $74,699.43,  leaving  a  deficit  at 
the  end  of  the  year  of  $7,438.85. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  railroads  of  the  State,  so  far  as 
reported : 


HAMS. 


Jreenrllle  &  Oolambla. 
forthcaatem  &  Gharlos- 

ton 

kmth  Carolina 

VashingtoD,  Ck>lambia 

ft  Augusta. 


Length,  wltii 
Brancb«t. 


162 

102 
848 

189 


Oq4Ma  Stock. 


$.1,614,488  64 

808,980  00 
6,819,9m  00 

800,000  00 


FtB4«dD«bt. 


$1,968,189  18 

1,989,698  00 
4,489,984  61 

6,800,000  00 


Floadng  DsbU 


1888,672  96 
96,644  00 

988,109  16 


Cost. 


$8,149,896  96 

9,148,180  00 
8,618,087  78 

4,888,896  91 


Eunlaga  of  tha 
Ymt. 


$688,878  94 

880,600  00 
l,864,tfn45 

491,068  79 


$649,997  99 

946,994  00 
849,897  97 

864,647  70 


An  important  item  in  the  natural  resources 
)f  South  Oarolina  is  found  in  her  phosphate- 
)ed3.  The  shipping  of  this  material  to  foreign 
ind  domestic  ports  began  in  1867,  when  the 
otal  amount  shipped  was  six  tons.  The 
rhole  amount  shipped  from  Charleston  and 
Beaufort  down  to  July  1,  1872,  was  206,305 
ons,  valued  at  $1,450,000,  while  86,110  tons, 
'alued  at  $250,000,  have  been  consumed  by  lo- 
al  companies  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 


The  increase  has  been  steady  and  rapid,  both  in 
exportation  of  crude  phosphate  rock  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  at  home. 

In  1870  the  population  over  ten  years  was 
603,763.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
all  occupations  was  263,301.  There  were  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  206,664,  of  whom  163,528 
were  agricultural  laborers,  and  42,646  farmers 
and  planters;  in  professional  and  personal  ser- 
vices, 34,343,  including  658  clergymen,  16,214 
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domestic  serTants,  10,664  laborers  not  speci- 
fied, 387  lawyers,  789  physicians  and  sureeons, 
and  1,074  teachers  not  specified ;  in  trade  and 
transportation,  8,470,  including  2,084  clerks  in 
stores,  1,112  employes  (not  clerks)  of  railroad 
companies,  and  1,277  traders  and  dealers  not 
specified ;  and  in  manufactures,  mechanical  and 
mining  industries,  13,794,  of  whom  2,454  were 
carpenters  and  joiners. 

The  State  contained  3,010,539  acres  of  im- 
proved land,  6,443,851  of  woodland,  and  2,650,- 
890  of  other  unimproved  land.  The  cash  value 
of  farms  was  $44,808.763 ;  of  farming-imple- 
ments and  machinery,  $2,282,946 ;  total  amount 
of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  including  value 
of  board,  $7,404,297 ;  total  (esthnated)  value  of 
all  farm-productions,  including  betterments 
and  additions  to  stock,  $41,909,402  ;  orchard- 
products,  $47,960 ;  produce  of  market-gardens, 
$127,459  ;  forest-products,  $167,253  ;  home 
manufactures,  $312,191 ;  animals  slaughtered 
or  sold  for  slaughter,  $2,507,149 ;  all  live-stock, 
$12,443,510.  There  were  44,105  horses,  41,327 
mules  and  asses,  98,693  milch-cows,  17,685 
working-oxen,  132,925  other  cattle,  124,594 
sheep,  and  395,999  swine.  The  chief  produc- 
tions were:  317,700  bushels  of  spring,  and 
465,910  of  winter,  wheat,  86,165  of  rye,  7,614,- 
207  of  Indian-corn,  613,593  of  oats,  4,752  of 
barley,  460,378  of  peas  and  beans,  83,252  of 
Irish,  and  1,342,165  of  sweet,  potatoes,  5,830 
of  clover-seed,  10,665  tons  of  hay,  224,500  bales 
of  cotton,  32,304,825  pounds  of  rice,  34,805  of 
tobacco,  1,461,980  of  butter,  184,253  of  honey, 
11,404  of  wax,  1,055  hogsheads  of  cane-sugar, 
13,179  gallons  of  wine,  241,815  of  milk  sold, 
436,882  of  cane,  and  183,585  of  sorghum,  mo- 
lasses. 

The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
Ushments  was  1,584,  having  210  steam-engines 
of  4,537  water-power,  and  700  water-wheels 
of  10,896  water-power,  and  employing  8,141 
hands,  of  whom  7,099  were  males  above  six- 
teen, 578  females  above  fifteen,  and  464 
youth. 

The  capital  invested  amounted  to  $5,400,41 8 ; 
wages. paid  during  the  year,  $1,543,715;  value 
of  materials  used,  $5,855,736 ;  of  products, 
$9,858,981.  Among  the  leading  industries 
were  12  establishments  for  the  manufactare 
of  cotton-goods,  using  14  water-wheels  of 
955  horse-power,  and  employing  1,128  hands; 
capital,  $1,837,000;  wages,  $257,680;  materi- 
als, $761,469 ;  products,  $1,529,937;  624fiour- 
ing  and  grist  mills,  using  79  steam-engines  of 
1,242  horse-power,  and  637  water-wheels  of 
7,209  horse-power,  and  employing  1,138  hands; 
capital,  $835,814 ;  wages,  $109,886;  materials, 
$2,663,423;  products,  $8,180,247;  227  lumber- 
mills,  using  82  steam-engines  of  2,816  horse- 
power, and  114  water-wheels  of  1,729  horse- 
power, and  employing  1,212  hands;  capital, 
$583,425 ;  wages,  $209,806 ;  materials,  $581,- 
499 ;  products,  $1,197,005 ;  and  54  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  tar  and  turpen- 
tine, employing  876  hands;  capital,  $205,426; 


wages,  $123,646 ;  materials,  $422,378 ;  prod- 
ucts, $774,077. 

The  total  number  of  libraries,  reported  by 
the  census  of  1870,  was  1,663,  containing  54^v 
244  volumes.  Of  these,  922,  with  897,020  Tt4- 
nmes,  were  private,  and  741,  with  149,£i4 
volumes,  other  than  private ;  among  the  latt^ 
were  1  State  library,  with  2,700  volumes,  o 
court  and  law,  6,324  volumes,  4  school,  c< al- 
lege, etc.,  20,800  volumes,  647  Sabbath-schocv, 
93,200  volumes,  84  church,  25,100  ToIunie«. 
and  2  circulating,  1,100  volumes. 

The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  perich^- 
cals  was  56,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
80,900,  and  issuing  annually  8,901,400  copit^ 
Of  these,  6  were  daily,  with  a  circulation  oi 
16,100;  4  tri-weekly,  circulatioii  9,600;  4i 
weekly,  circulation  44,000 ;  8  monthly,  circu- 
lation 10,000;  and  1  quarterly,  circulaiici 
1,200. 

The  total  number  of  religious  organizatioE* 
was  1,457,  having  1,808  edifices,  with  4ftl,4f 
sittings,  and  property  valued  at  $3,2T6,9^:: 
The  principal  denominations  were : 


DENOMIMATIOKS. 


Baptist 

Epifloopal 

Jewish 

Lntheran 

Metbodist 

Presbyterian 

Roman  Catholic. 
Uniyenalist 


fitt^i. 
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The  condition  of  pauperism  and  crime  ii 

shown  by  the  following  statistics : 

Total  popnlatlon ?Q6,eB 

Komber  of  persons  receiving  support  during  the 

year  endtng  Jane  1, 1870 i.%6 

CoBt  of  annau  support $S4  -ff 

Total  nnmber  recelTlng  support,  Jane  1, 1670 i.*^, 

Katiye i  •  ^4 

White 

Colored Llfr 

Foreign r 

Number  of  persons  convicted  daring  the  year L9G 

Total  number  of  persons  In  prison,  June  1, 1870. .  ti: 

Native. TA 

White u 

Colored SH 

Foreign if 

SPAUT,  a  country  in  Southern  Europe, 
was,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1872,  a  ldiii> 
dom,*  ruled  by  Amadous  I.,  second  son  of  tit 
king  of  Italy,  bom  on  May  SO,  1845;  Kiss 
of  Spain  since  December  4, 1870.  King  Amt- 
deus  was  elected  at  a  fuU  meeting  of  the  Cortex 
at  which  811  members,  out  of  a  total  of  S4x 
were  present.  The  majority  required  by  kv 
for  the  election  of  a  monarch  was  173,  and  tbc 
king  obtained  191  votes,  the  remainder  h^bz 
given  to  three  other  candidates  and  in  fkr-x 
of  a  republic. 

Spain  is  divided  into  forty-nine  provinc^^. 
which,  according  to  the  latest  ciJcnlatior* 
O'Gotha  Ahnanao"  for  1873),  had  the  folloi^- 
ing  area,  and,  in  1867,  the  foUowing  popub- 
tion: 

•  On  Februarr  11, 1878,  the  king  abdicated,  and  Cpais 
became  a  republic. 
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PROVINCES. 


DiiL  HXW  GA8TXLX. 

1.  Madrid 

2.  Toledo 

3.  Guadalajara. 

4.  Caenca. 

Total 

5.  XANCHA— Cia(|ad-Real 

OLD  CASTILB. 

6.  Bnii^oa. 

7.  hognAo 

8.  Santaoder. 

9.  Soria 

10.  SegoTia 

11.  Avila. 

13.  Valencia 

13.  ValladoUd 

Total 

LXON. 

14.  Leon 

15.  Zamora. 

16.  Salamanca 

Total 

17.  ABTUBIAS—OrledO.... 
OALICLA. 

18.  Comnna 

19.  Logo 

20.  Orense. 

21.  Pontevedra. 

Total 

XSTBEMADCTBA. 

22.  Badajoei 

S3.  Caceres «. 

Total 

MUKOIA. 

31.  Marcia. 

23.  Albaccte 

Total 


Aim. 


2,vn 

5,586 
4,809 
6,726 


20,178 


7,840 


5,651 
1,946 
2,118 
8,865 
2,718 
2,962 
8,126 
8,048 


25,409 


6,167 
4,186 
4,989 


15,241 


4,091 


8.0r79 
8,787 
2,789 
1,789 


11,844 


8,688 
8,018 


16,701 


4,478 
5,972 


PopvlatloB. 


491,964 
848,951 
211,249 
242,231 


1,269,415 


264,906 


867,846 
184,078 
236,105 
157,178 
154,282 
176,769 
194,527 
265,486 


1,716,198 


854,787 
262,524 
281,611 


898,772 


588,031 


609,887 
464,858 
894,658 
469,489 


1,987,792 


480,049 
806,700 


788,749 


497,206 


10,450  I      (Ma668 


PROVINCES. 


Dbt  ANDALUSIA. 

96.  Seville. 

27.  Cadiz 

28.  Huelva 

29.  Cordova 

80.  Jaen 

81.  Granada 

82.  Almeria. 

8&  Malaga 

Total 

VALENCIA. 

84.  Valencia. 

86.  Alicante 

86.  Caatellon  de  la  Plana. . 

Total 

ARAQON. 

87.  SaragoBsa. . 

88.  Hneaca 

89.  Temel 

Total 

CATALONIA. 

40.  Barcelona 

41.  Tarragona 

42.  Lerida 

48.  Gerona 

ToUl 

BABQX7E  PROVINCES 

44.  Navarre 

46.  BiBcaya 

46.  Gnipaacoa 

47.  Alava 

Total 

ISLANDS. 

48.  Balearic 

49.  Canary 

Total 

Total 


Aitm. 


5,S95 
2,809 
4,122 
6,190 
5,184 
4,987 
8,808 
2,824 


88,664 


4.852 

2,096 
2,447 


6,897 


6,607 
5,878 
6,494 


17,979 


2,965 
2,451 
4,775 
2,272 


12,488 


4.046 
849 
728 

1,905 


6,826 


1,800 
2,806 


4,666 


196.778 


PopoUUoa. 


600,567 
417,84^ 
191,808 
879,464 
800,145 
478,847 
852,946 
490,826 


8,800,944 


648,450 
426,666 
288,921 


1,864,000 


408,862 
272,157 
250,254 


925,778 


749,148 
841,601 
880,677 
822,681 


1,744,062 


816,840 
183,098 
176,297 
102,494 


778,229 


284,896 
267,086 


551,484 


16,641,980 


On  Jannary  1, 1872,  the  aggregate  length  of 
railroads  in  operation*  was  8,800  miles.  On 
the  island  of  Gaba  there  were,  in  1871,  897 
miles  in  operation. 

In  the  middle  of  January,  the  Spanish  minis- 
try sent  a  circnlar  to  the  governors  of  prov- 
inces, instructing  them  to  suppress  all  organi- 
zations belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  International  Society,  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  They  were  directed, 
while  thus  breaking  np  a  system  dangerous  to 
civil  peace,  not  to  interfere  with  liberty  of  * 
speech,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  the  simple 
enunciation  of  the  principles  of  the  Interna- 
tional Society,  as  the  laws  of  Spain  provided 
no  punishment  for  snch  utterances. 

The  circular  caused  remonstrances  firom  all 
members  of  the  International  Society  in  all 
parts  of  Spain,  and  the  Internationals  of  Ma- 
drid made  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  instructions. 

King  Amadeus,  in  order  to  give  to  the  great 
Spanish  statesman,  Espartero,  a  proof  of  his 
high  respect,  offered  to  him  the  titie  of  Prince 
of  Vergara.  Espartero  at  first  declined  this 
title,  but  subsequently  reconsidered  his  refusal, 


and  signified  his  acceptance   of  the   honor 
offered  him  by  the  King. 

The  national  Cortes  met  on  January  28d« 
At  a  previous  caucus  of  Senators  and  Deputies, 
it  was  resolved  to  present  and  support  the 
name  of  Seflor  Zorilla  as  President,  against 
the  ministerial  candidate,  Seflor  Herrera.  The 
ministry  made  the  election  of  Herrera  a  cabi- 
net question ;  but,  during  the  proceedings  pre- 
liminary to  organization,  it  became  evident 
that  the  temper  of  the  House  was  against  the 
Government,  and  that  the  ministerial  candi- 
date for  the  chair  had  little  chance  of  success. 
On  the  test-vote  the  opposition  showed  itself 
largely  in  the  migority,  and  Herrera^s  defeat 
in  the  regular  election  for  President  was  inev- 
itable. For  this,  Sefior  Sagasta  did  not  wait. 
He  immediately  visited  the  King,  and  informed 
him  that  the  vote  in  the  Cortes  left  him  but 
two  alternatives — ^the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes 
or  the  resignation  of  the  ministry.  The  latter 
course  was  decided  upon,  and  the  King  siud  he 
should  take  counsel  with  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Vice-President  of  the  House,  and 
with  Sefiors  Herrera,  Zorilla,  and  Serrano,  be- 
fore the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet. 
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On  January  24tli  a  royal  decree  was  read  in  (Sagastist)  and  Unionist  parties,  held  in  Ma- 

the  Senate,  dissoivinff  the  Senate  and  Congress,  arid  on  March  9th,  appointed  a  joint  dectora! 

A  stormy  scene  followed  the  reading  of  the  committee  of  the  two  parties.    Among  tbose 

decree.    The  House  seemed  to  be  taken  by  present  were  Marshal  Serrano,  8efiors  Zabak 

surprise,  and  the  members  were  unable  to  Mont^jo,  and  the  principal  members  of  tbt 

conceal  their  indignation.  Passionate  speeches  Unionist  and  Sagastist  parties.     Sefior  SanU 

were  made,  which  were  answered  by  derisive  Cruz  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  eaid  that  tie 

cries  by  the  few  supporters  of  the  ministry,  deputies  and  senators  of  the  Unionist  and  Sa- 

One  deputy  exclaimed,    *^  The  time  has  come  gastist  parties  accepted  the  programme  of  St- 

for  barricades!  "  The  greatest  uproar  and  con-  fior  Sagasta,  and  formed  henceforth  a  sirgk 

fusion  followed,  amid  which  the  sitting  was  party.    They  had,  tiierefore,  decided  upon  tb« 

declared  at  an  end.  Joint  appointment  of  an  electoral  committee, 

On  January  29th  there  was  a  serious  disturb-  te  be  intrusted  with  the  task  of  selecting  csBdi- 
ance  at  Barcelona,  caused  by  the  resistance  of  dates  for  the  next  elections.  Sefior  Candii 
the  people  to  the  payment  of  the  octroi  duties,  described  the  coalition  of  the  different  op}H> 
A  large  mob  assembled  at  one  of  the  gates  of  sition  parties  as  abominable,  and  said :  ^'  ¥e 
the  city,  and  threatened  the  customs  officers  are  the  revolutionists  of  September,  and,  witL 
with  violence.  The  police  interfered,  and  some  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  men  who  made  th£t 
shots  were  fired.  The  rioters  were  dispersed  revolution  are  on  our  side — for  example,  Mar- 
with  difficulty.  Subsequent  investigations  led  sbal  Serrano,  Sefior  Malcampo,  Admiral  To- 
to  the  discovery  that  the  disturbance  was  fo-  pete,  Sefior  Sagasta,  and  others.  The  exist- 
mented  by  the  International  Society,  and  ence  of  the  dynasty  is  placed  in  the  safe  keep- 
many  members  of  the  organization  were  ar-  ing  of  the  real  revolutionists  of  September, 
rested.  King  Amadeus  represents  the  revolution.-" 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  dispatches  In  response  to  numerous  appeals,   Mar^Jsil 

were  received  from  the  Governor-General  of  Serrano  made  a  speech,  in  the  course  of  whici 

the  Philippine  Islands,  announcing  a  serious  he  sMd  that,  on  the  corpse  of  General  Prim 

attempt  at  revolt.    A  company  of  200  native  he  had  sworn  to  save  the  dynasty.     He  b^ 

soldiers,  belonging  to  tlie  artillery   service,  not  failed  and  would  not  fail  to  fnlfil  this  tot. 

mutinied  and  took  possession  of  a  fort.    The  He  warmly  eulogized  the  King,  and  said  k 

place  was  subsequently  carried  by  assault  by  looked  upon  the  Carlists  and  Republicans  o&Ij 

the  regular  troops,  and  all  the  insurgents  were  as  enemies ;  the  Radicals,  he  hoped,  would  rec> 

killed.  ognize  their  error. 

On  February  20th  a  new  ministry  was  formed  The  official  Oaeette  of  March  20th  pnblisbo: 

by  Sefior  Sagasta,  composed  partly  of  his  own  royal  decrees   accepting  the    resignation  oi 

adherents  and  partly  of  the  members  of  the  Sefior  Lopez  Roberts,  the  Spanish  minister  sr 

Unionist  party.    It  consisted  of  the  following  Washington,  and   appointing   Rear  -  AdmiiL 

members :  Presidency  and  the  Interior,  Sagas-  Polo  to  replace  him.    The  new  minister  deliT- 

ta;  Foreign  Aifairs,  De  Bias;  Justice,  Colme-  ered  his  credentials  to  President  Grant  n 

nares ;  War,  General  Rey ;  Finances,  Camacho ;  April  5th. 

Navy,  Malcampo ;  Instruction,  Robledo ;  Colo-  The  elections  for  members  of  the  electcctl 

nies,  Herrera.  colleges  (which  choose  Senators  and  Deputic? 

The  Radical  party  assumed  a  very  hostile  of  the  Cortes)  took  place,  on  April  2d,  throu^h- 

attitade  toward  the  new  ministry,  and  even  out  the  kingdom,  and  were  conducted  qui^ftlj. 

toward  the  King.    The  committee  of  the  party  except  in  Cordova,  and  a  few  other  place*, 

published  a  manifesto,  explaining  its  coalition  where  slight  disorders  occurred.     The  city  at 

with  other  parties,  on  the  plea  that  it  despaired  Madrid  was  carried  by  the  coalitionists ;  mk- 

of  any  results  of  the  revolution  in  1868.    "No  isterialists  on  the  other  hand  were  sncees^ 

mention  was  made  in  the  manifesto  of  the  in  the  provinces  of  Valencia,  Salamanca,  Hu€«- 

King  or  his  dynasty  ca,  Alicante,  and  Avila.    The  Ministerialist^ 

On  March  9th,  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  only  gained  a  small  majority,  the  opposititx 
the  committee  of  all  the  parties  forming  the  having  carried  over  170  districts ;  of  its  mess- 
coalition  met  at  the  house  of  Sefior  Zorilla,  bers  62  were  reported  to  be  Radicals,  SS  C^ai- 
to  arrange  the  division  of  the  electoral  dis-  lists,  42  Republicans,  and  82  Opposition  Ccc- 
tricts,  and  to  settle  the  basis  of  their  course  servatives  (Alfonsinos,  Montpensieri&ts).  Ir 
of  action  at  the  elections.  It  was  decided  that  the  new  Senate  the  ministry  had  an  over- 
each  party  should  preserve  its  principles  and  whelming  migority. 

aims  intact  in  the  Cortes,  and  that  at  the  eleo-  The  newspaper  organs  of  the  Carlist  partr 

tions  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  oppo-  published  a  maoiifesto  (dated  April  8th)  of  Di :: 

sition  electors,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  pre-  Carlos,  protesting  against  the  late  electi0&^ 

liminary  ballot,  should  prevail  in  the  selection  signed  by  his  secretary  and  countersigned  b 

of  the  candidate  of  the  coalition,  so  that  each  Nocedal,  and  declared  that  henceforth  I>  r 

district  should  only  nominate  one  coalition  Carlos  and  his  followers  would  proteet  odjy 

candidate.  in  the  field.    The  Carlist  members  accordind^ 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  meeting  of  about  refused  to  take  their  seats. 

4,000  electors   belonging  to  the   Ministerial  A  few  days  later  Carlist  risinsg  occurr«i^ 
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amid  the  cries  of  "Viva  Carlos  VII.  I"  "Death    beaten  in  the  elections,  has  riaen  In  arms  in  aome 


which  were  in  the  deld  about  the  close  of  April  oonatant  enemioa  of  liberty  and  disturbers  of  the 

was  estimated  at  over  16,000.     In  the  Basque  PabHc  peace.    If  ordinmy  meaaurea  are  not  sufficient, 

provinces  and  Navarre    the  great  stronghold  S;X'rrrL^''i^^wte'rron^etr 

of  the  party,  General  Diaz  de  Rada,  who  for-  rp.i-.                   ji.       ,                »,. 

merly  held  that  rank  under  IsaheUa  II.,  was  7^f.  ^^,  fxpressed  a  hope  for  a  prompt  ter- 

appointed  commander-in-chief.    On  assuming  !">»»*«>»  ot  the  msnrrection,  praised  the  dis- 

eommand  he  issued  the  following  proclamation"  ovl""*  ""d  services  of  the  army  and  the  civic 

^  ^  gaard,  and  x^oncluded  by  stating  that  he  wonld 

The  KiM,  our  augrust  master,  did  me  the  honor  geek  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Oortes  a  guide 

to  write  this  to  me  on  the  Uth  of  April :  "My  dear  ^     ^j^  conduct  and  a  way  to  identify  his  feel- 

Rads,  the  supreme  hour  has  arrived.    All  Spaniards  .      "«  *^"^"««'  »"^  a       '  ^  *v*wa*wv  "**»  *^,y 

of  spirit  are  caUing  for  their  legitimate  King,  and  mgs  with  those  of  the  Spanish  people.  He  said: 

the  Kin^  haatens  to  respond  to  their  appeal.    I,  I  will  neyerimj>oBe  myself  on  the  Spanish  people; 


among  the  first  at  the  post  of  honor.^  Those  who  upon  me,  and  which  I  shall  fiilfil  with  the  loyalty  and 
follow  me  will  deserve  well  of  their  King  and  their  constancy  which  I  owe  to  the  honor  of  my  name, 
country;  those  who  fight  against  me wiU alone  be  ^  a  -i  ^-^i  o  ^  n*  -n  i  ^  •» 
responsible  for  the  blood  that  may  be  shed."  My  On  April  25th  Sefior  Rios  Rosas  was  elected 
reply  to  his  Majesty  was  a  promise  of  fidelity  and  President  of  the  Oortes  by  168  votes.  Eighty- 
immediate  obedience  to  his  orders.  Up  to  this  time  four  blank  voting  tickets  were  given  in.  For  the 
you  have  given  many  proofs  of  obedience  and  disci-  gg       f  Vice-President  the  ministerial  candi- 

g  line,  have  suflfered  m  silence,  and  have  always  sti-  j  *                  i     *   til        i            «»«««*  ^«" 

ed  tte  indignation  which  you  felt  for  the  iUegalitiea  dates  were  elected  by  a  large  miy onty. 

which  were  bein^  committed,  the  acta  of  tyranny,  Public  attention  was  for  some  time  wholly  ab- 

tho  persecutions  of  the  satellites  of  a  princely  adven-  sorbed  by  the  progress  of  the  Oarlist  insurrec- 

turer,  who,  to  the  disgrace  and  humiUation  of  Spain,  ^ion,  which  spread  to  more  than  twenty  of  the 

has  not  scrupled  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Saint  Fei^  forty-nine  provinces  into  which  Spain  is  di- 

jinand  by  usurpmg  the  most  legitimate  rights,  and  .,•',     iv   rl''""™  '""^  »»xiiv.u  ^F»''^  *°  "* 

t>y  tramplinj?  upon  the  most  sacred  principles.    The  Video.   Don  Uarlos  himself  appeared  in  the  field. 

Kin^had  directed  you  to  wait,  and  you  obeyed.    To-  The  Government  appointed  Marshal  Serrano 

lay  no  says  to  you,  "  To  arms !"  and  you  rush  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  sent  against 

5?m tS^ords  with't^il^'wi^rstrm  ^^^^^  *^^  ^^^^^^  ^*°^®  '^  *^®  insurgent  provinces. 

rearST'^To  ^s,  then^^ve  anrhlroic  ]JavIr?^e  ^  severe  encounter  occurred  on  May  6th  at 

ind  inhabitants  of  the  Basque  provinces  1  and  very  Oroquieta,  m  liavarre,  in  which  the  Carlists 

toon  we  shall  flrain  a  victory  which  will  for  ever  secure  were  completely  defeated.    The  troops  charged 

^our  venerated  privileges  (/we/w),  the  peace,  happi-  the  insurgents  with   the  bayonet  more  than 

LT'-^«'*fl?fln!;.tS  r.  rha?^^^^^            -^."J^wuh'  once,  drove  them  from  the  village,  and  took 

elisrion,  for  opain,  for  uharloa  VII. !    Down  with  v              »*  j.v     i.             x        i  •  i_   ai.      a  :i  r 

he  roreiiyner!  by  assault  the  houses  to  which  they  fled  for 

The  Commandant-General,  shelter,  and  where  they  attempted  to  barri- 

ECJSTAQtJIO  DIAZ  DE  RADA.  cade  themselves.    The  Oarlist  force  had  halted 

On  April  24th  the  new  Oortes  were  opened  **^  Oroquieta  for  refreshment,  but  though  it 

>y  tho  King'  in  person.    In  the  speech  from  ^^  known  that  Moriones,  a  very  energetic 

he  throne,  his  Majesty  stated  that  cordial  re-  officer,  was  in  pursuit  of  them,  it  seems  that 

itions  existed  with  all  foreign  powers,  and  insufficient  precautions  were  taken  against  sur- 

hat  Venezuela  had  offered  the  most  satisfao-  pi^se.    The  surprise  was  complete.    Moriones, 

^ry  explanations  respecting  the  incident  with  ^i*^  *  column  of  about  2,000  men  and  a 

ie  Spanish  representative  in  that  state.    The  mountain  battery,  fell  upon  the  msurgents  al- 

olicy  of  Spain  toward  the  American  repub-  most  before  they  knew  where  they  were.    The 

C3   was  one  of  peace,  mutual  respect,  and  ^^^  of  the  Oarlists  was  over  700  men  killed, 

iat  generous  and  reciprocal  interest  which  wounded,  and  prisoners.    It  is  reported  they 

nites  all  civilized  nations.    The  King  hoped  were  near  4,000,  and  that  there  were  in  addi- 

a  agreement  between  Italy  and  the  Holy  See,  *^o°»  perhaps,  1,600  men  who,  however,  did  not 

hich  he  strongly  and  sincerely  desired,  would  ^^me  up  in  time  to  help  them.    After  the  com- 

lortly  be  effected.    HisMigesty  intended  ren-  ^**  ^^^  Oarlos  rode  off  with  an  escort,  and 

Bring  practical  and  fruitful  the  sacred  rights  es-  ^oon  after  recrossed  the  frontier  of  France, 

kblisbed  by  the  Oonstitution,  and  announced  On  May  10th  the  managing  committee  of  the 

easurea  for  army  reform  and  for  the  fulfil-  federal  republicans  issued  a  manifesto   bear- 

ont  of  the  promises  of  reform  in  the  colo-  ^^g  *^e  signatures  of  Sefiors  Pi  Margall,  Caste- 

ea,  while  avoiding  all  that  might  imperU  the  ^ar»  Figueras,  and  other  leading  republicans. 

tegrity  of  the  territorv,  or  give  arms  to  the  '^^^  manifesto  repudiates  any  alliance  or  sym- 

lemies  of  the  Spanish  name  and  race.  pathy  with  the  Oarlists,  and  says  that,  be- 

Kelative  to  the  Oarlist  rising,  the  ?ing  said :  7^^^  ^^a*  ^^<^^  circumstances  may  counsel, 

A  party  denying  the  legitimacy  of  modem  right,  the  i-epublicans  can  neither  protect  the  cause 

d  which  is  a  stubborn  enemy  of  the  institutions  <>'  JL)on  Carlos  nor  fight  under  the  flag  of  Kmg 

tabliahed  by  the  Spanish  nation,  after  having  been  Amadeus.    The  manifesto  also  accuses    the 
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Government    of   hypocritioallj    diminishing  restore  the  dignitj  and  independence  of  t^ 

Spanish  liberties,  adding:  nation,  and  to  establish  forever  right  and .bt 

The  Goveniment  is  bringing  ub  not  peaoe  but  war.  tice.    The  army,  entirely  composed  of  tbs 

Bj  a  timelj  intervention  in  the  contests  of  the  mo-  brethren,  will  not  dare  to  fire  upon  tbeiLiL 

narchical  parties,  the  repabUcans  will  at  once  save  defence  of  a  foreiim  dynasty— in  defence  G 

Krfernfrrai'^Sb:^^?;:^^^^^^^  men  whoare«.e  «.pporte«  of  tl«td.™^, 

its  last  battle.    Republicans  must  prepare  for  the  merely  to  retam  power  in  their  own  hiKi 

combat.    This  preparation  must  be  the  work  of  the  The  prince  concludes : 
managing  committee.  ^,^^  peaceable  inhabitante  of  the  towns  Unwi. 

As  several  persons  belonging  to  the  Carlist  ing  to  fear  from  ns,  whatever  their  political  opio>3 

bands  who  accepted  the  pardon  offered  them  niay  be.    Our  magnanimous  King  knowB  no  etc 

by  the  general-in-chief.  and  who  gave  them-  enemies  than  those  who  combat  lum;  hchtf  » 

se'lves  !>  to  the  anthorities,  retnr%  to  the  Kr^1teTd"el!UVro^ri  "our^^tT^ 

ranks  ot  the  rebels,  Don  Domingo  Monones,  try,  to  tear  it  from  the  yoke  which  is  crD»hii|i 

Commandant-General  of  the  Division  of  Na-  and  to  restore  its  true  liberty— Ohiistian  libeity/^' 

varre,  issaed  the  following  order :  liberty  which  makes  nations  powerful,  hippy,  ni 

^oLEl.  Eveiy  rebel  who,  having  once  accepted  ^^^^^      The  Infante  of  Spain,  GenenHssimc, 
pardon,  absents  nunself  from  his  habitual  domicile,         ATirmcan  tm?  "OArrpTirvRj  ■pt  Ti»ATTTmrH? 
ind  again  enlists  in  the  ranks  of  the  faction,  shJi        ALFO^SO  DE  BOURBON  ET  D»ATJTKlCii£. 

Aht.  2.  The  alcaldes  and  other  persons  who  in-  ,.  T^e  Cortes,  on  May  19th,  after  m  minutei 

duce  the  pardoned  to  a^^  form  part  of  the  said  discussion,  rejected  a  resolation  introanc«a  tf 

bands  shaU  be  brought  in  to  this  city  (Pamplona),  Deputy  ArguUos,  censuring  the  Govenuseii 

and  tried  bv  court-martial.  for  declaring   Navarre,  Lerida,  Biscay,  ^ 

♦i,f![;.w£^»l'^*P?''**  ^1^'*^-  ^^  ^^  incurred  by  Catalonia  in  a  state  of  siege  during  the  receai 
the  alcaldes  who  neglect  to  give  an  account  of  the  ^«""""*«»  •"  »  jiC^r!    ^'I?  •    *u™  ^«v«i»^ 
inhabitants  of  their  towns  who  are  in  the  situation  movements  of  the  Carhsts  m  those  prorace. 
of  those  referred  to  in  Art.  1,  and  who  do  not  in-  They  also  passed  a  bill  providing  for  bniifiB:  { 
form  the  nearest  column  of  troops  of  the  direction  the  effective  force  of  the  regular  annyinSpdi  , 
taken  by  the  Carlist  bands  as  soon^  these  abandon  up  to  eighty  thousand  men.    On  Met  2Cii 
their  respective  towns.  ^^^  Minister  of  State,  Seflor  Bias,  stated  that 
On  the  part  of  Don  Carlos,  his  brother  Don  a  few  instances  the  Carlists  had  been  favim j 
Alfonso  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  by  the  French  authorities  on  the  frontier,  &* 
the  insurgent  forces.    Don  Alfonso  addressed  that  the  Government  had  protested  against  ^' 
a  manifesto  ^without  date)  to  the  Spaniards.        On  May  22d  Senor  Sagasta  stated  tbiL.: 
He  expressea  his  joy  at  being  named  by  the  consequence  of  the  publicity  which  had  W 
King,  his  brother,  the  general -in-chie^  and  of  given  to  the  documents  relative  to  the  Kcr?'. 
his  being  in  the  midst  of  the  army ;  he  was  &nds,  the  Government  was  abont  to  resr^ 
confident  that  its  codperation  would  secure  Sefior  Zabala,  who  was  first  called  iipos  t. 
the  triumph  of  the  good  cause,  the  symbol  of  form  a  new  ministry,  declined,  alleging  &  > 
which  is  the  flag  which  floats  in  all  Spain,  and  reason  his  indifierent  health.    Marshal  S(i 
bears  as  its  motto,  "  God,  country,  and  King."  rano  likewise  declined  this  request,  and  tl- 
He  was  certain  there  was  not  a  Spaniard  lov-  King  then  applied  to  Admiral  Topete,  ^b 
ing  his  country  who  did  not  ardently  desire  to  consented  to  perform  the  duty.    The  neviEE; 
raise  her  from  the  abject  condition  to  which  istry  was    constituted   as  follows :  Ato- 
those  who  were  improperly  termed  Liberals  Topete,  President  of  the  (Council  and  Ministt^ 
had   brought  her.    These  so-called  Liberals,  of  War,  and  the  Navy ;  Groizard,  Ministers- 
says  the  manifesto,  profess  doctrines  which  Justice;  Elduay  en,  Minister  of  Finance;  C^i- 
essentially -differ  from  their  acts.    They  abuse  dan,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Balagncr,!^ 
the  word  liberty,  for  it  is  in  the  name  of  lib-  ter  of  Public  Works ;  Ulva,  Minister  of  Forei^ 
erty  that  they  commit  the  worse  crimes,  im-  AfFairs-;  and  Aquala,  Minister  of  the  Colonki 
pose  laws,  and  bow  down  the  nation  under        On  May  29th  Marshal  Serrano  condndtv 
the  most  odious  of  despotism.    Arbitrary  acts,  at  Amorovieta  a  convention  with  the  Cani^* 
violence  everywhere,  destruction  of  churches,  war  junta,  who  in  the  course  of  May  k^ 
sales  of  property  to  glut  their  cupidity,  to  sat-  made  considerable  progress,  granting  auni«r- 
isfy  their  passion  for  wealth — such  are  the  sal  amnesty,  even  to  the  leaders,  and  leayn" 
things  which  characterize  them.    No  one  can  the  officers  of  the  royal  army  who  had  joine*- 
have  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  these  allegations  the  insurgents  in  their  former  ranks, 
who  examines  the  deplorable  state   of  the       The  Cortes  having  reassembled  on  May  2StIj. 
finances-r-bankruptcy  is  inevitable.    In  spite  Admiral  Topete,  the  President  of  the  Connci- 
of  the  millions  upon  millions  swallowed  up,  the  on  May  80th,  stated  that  the  ministry  reco: 
most  sacred  obligations  are  disregarded,  and  nized  the  validity  of  the  convention  made  i] 
yet  near  8,000,000,000  of  reals  are  spent  every  Marshal  Serrano  with  the  rebels  in  Bisca^ 
year ;  and,  to  complete  their  iniquities,  concu-  pardoning  those  who  voluntarily  snrrendent. 
binage  is  preferred  to  legitimate  marriage.   As  and  requested  the  members  of  the  Oppoation 
it  is  impossible  to  support  any  longer  such  a  not  to  interpellate  the  Government  relati^"^ 
state  of  things,  the  Infante  summons  all  true  thereto.    Upon  this  announcement  Sefior  lo-^ 
Spaniards  to  arms,  as  the  only  means  left  to  rilla  moved  a  vote  of  censure  upon  Marsti^ 
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Serrano,  and  Sefior  Martos  proceeded  to  ques-  and  secure  the  universal  enjoyment  of  liberty 

tion  the  Government.  The  President  of  the  Oor-  of  conscience.    Special  care  will  be  bestowed 

tes  refused  to  answer.    Sefior  Martos  insisted  to  improve  the  present  critical  condition  of 

upon  his  question,  when  the  President  declared  the  finances.    The  Government  will  propose 

that  the  action  of  the  Deputy  was  insulting  to  means  for  dimiiushing  the  expenditure  and  in- 

him,  and  left  the  Ohamber.    Great  confiision  creasing  the  revenue,  so  as  to  establish  the 

followed  the  retirement  of  the  President,  and  budget  upon  a  solid  basis.    With  regard  to  the 

the  tumult  in  the  Ohamber  became  general  enormous  debt  pressing  upon  the  Treasury,  the 

On  May  81st  Marshal  Serrano  resigned  as  Government  will  respect,  as  justice  and  decency 

generalissimo  of  the  troops  operating  against  require,  the  sacred  rights  of  the  creditors  of  the 

the  Oarlists  in   the  Basque  provinces,  and  state,  and  will  act  in  concert  with  them  in 

Lientenant-General  Echague  was   appointed  questions  in  which  they  are  concerned.    The 

his  successor.  Government  wishes,  above  aU,  to  crush  the 

On  June  3d,  the  Oortes,  by  a  vote  of  140  Ouban  insurrection,  and  secure  the  integrity 

igainst  22,  passed  a  resolution  declaring  valid  of  the  territory  at  any  sacrifice,  and  without 

the  amnesty  granted  by  Serrano  to  the  Oar-  making  for  that  end  concessions  repugnant  to 

lists  who  voluntarily  surrendered.    Marshal  patriotism  and  Spanish  honor.    When  the  in- 

:Jorrano  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  surrection  is  vanquished,  the  Government  will 

:he  Oooncil  and  Minister  of  War  to  the  new  give  the  colonies  the  promised  constitution  and 

ninistry,  which  position  had  been  occupied  reforms.    Relative  to  liberty  of  association, 

)y  Admiral  Topete.  the  circular  says : . 

As  the  Oarlist  troubles  continued,  and  as  ThoQovemment  cannot  persecute  a  state  of  things 

iho  Radicals,  whose  leader,  ZoriUa,  had  re-  based  upon  the  philosophical  economy  of  political 

ligned  his  seat  in  the  Oortes,  and  retired,  in  Bystems,  even  when  contrary  to  their  ideas,  or  pros- 

,.^ .    4.^  ^«:„«i.«  i:i!u    ♦k«^o*««,v^   4.^  Zli4-^  ecute  associatious  founded  on  these  systems,  BO  long 

hsgust  to  private  hfe,  threatened  to  unite  as  they  remain  within  the  circle  traced  by  tie  peniQ 
vith  the  Kepublioans,  Serrano  proposed  to  laws ;  but  the  ministry  will  repress  any  attempt 
he  King  a  suspension  of  the  guarantees  of  in-  manifested,  by  overt  acts,  to  destroy  existing  in- 
lividual  liberty  and  popular  rights  contained  stitutions,  to  attack  individual  liberty,  or  obstruct 
n  the  constitution,  l^he  King  at  once  refused  the  free  exercise  of  constitutional  rights, 
o  approve  this  measure,  and  not  only  accept-  On  June  30th  royal  decrees  were  made  pub- 
td  the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  but  invited  lie  accepting  the  resignation  of  Oount  Yalma- 
he  chief  of  the  Radical  party,  Zorilla,  to  form  seda,  Oaptain-General  of  Ouba,  and  intrusting 
L  new  ministry.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  the  vacant  post,  ad  interim^  to  Sefior  Oeballos ; 
nd  the  new  ministry  constituted  as  follows :  relieving  Sefior  Gomez  Pulido  from  his  funo- 
iorilla,  Prime-Minister  and  Minister  of  the  In-  tions  as  Oaptain-General  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
erior ;  Martos,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  appointing  Sefior  Simon  Latone  his  successor ; 
/ordova,  Minister  of  War;  Mantero  Rios,  removing  Sefior  Letraine  Bon^jo  from  the 
finis ter  of  Justice ;  Ruiz  Gomez,  Minister  of  presidency  of  the  financial  commission  of 
Hnance ;  Beranger,  Minister  of  the  Navy ;  Spain  abroad,  and  nominating  as  his  successor 
Icbegaray,  Muiister  of  Public  Works ;  Gasset,  Sefior  Lopez  Tejada.  Elections  for  the  Senate 
[inister  of  the  Oolonies.  On  June  26th  the  and  Oongress  were  ordered  in  Porto  Rico,  in 
ow  prime-minister  addressed  a  circular  to  conformity  with  the  decree  of  the  1st  of  April, 
iie  governors  of  the  provinces,  explaining  the  1871.  Another  royal  decree  (dated  June  dOth) 
onrse  to  be  pursued  by  him.  The  main  points  dissolved  the  Oortes,  ordered  elections  for 
f  this  circular  are  as  follows :  He  announces  members  on  August  24th,  and  convoked  the 
10  Radical  programme  to  be  the  same  as  stated  new  Oortes  on  September  16th.  The  Repub- 
L  his  speech  of  the  24th  of  July,  and  in  his  licans  at  first  resolved  to  oppose  every  form 
ircular  of  the  4th  of  August.  The  Govern-  of  monarchical  government  in  Spain,  to  ac- 
ton t  believes  that  it  is  neither  fitting  nor  ne-  knowledge  no  monarchical  authority,  and  to 
3ssary  to  take  measures  to  save  liberty :  lib-  abstain  from  aU  elections  while  monarchy  ex- 
rty  is  self-reliant.  Sefior  Zorilla  declares  that  isted  in  the  country ;  subsequently,  however, 
le  Government  wiU  energetically  combat  the  this  resolution  was  reconsidered.  At  the  same 
isurrection,  with  the  support  and  unwavering  time  numbers  of  the  minority  in  the  Oortes, 
►yalty  of  Irhe  army  and  navy,  and  the  patriotic  and  former  members  of  the  ministry  belong- 
d  of  the  citizen-militia.  Replying  to  the  at-  ing  to  the  Oonservative  party,  detormmed  to 
icks  of  tlie  Oonservatives,  who  attribute  to  the  withdraw  from  the  political  arena, 
adicals  anarchical  ideas  and  projects,  and  de«  On  July  17th  Sefior  ZoriUa  issued  a  circular 
gns  against  public  peace,  social  order,  religion,  on  the  subject  of  the  approaching  elections, 
roperty,  and  family  life,  Sefior  Zorilla  says  the  In  this  circular  he  urged  that  perfect  liberty 
inistry  will  govern  according  to  the  consti-  should  be  given  to  the  voters,  and  recom- 
ition — neither  more  nor  less.  He  announces  mended  the  Government  functionaries  not  to 
le  immediate  establishment  of  trial  by  jury,  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  elections,  but  to 
le  abolition  of  the  conscription,  and  the  re-  abstain  absolutely  from  lending  their  influence 
•o^anization  of  the  army  and  navy  on  a  basis  to  any  party.  Sefior  Zorilla  says  that  there 
ndering  them  really  national  institutions,  are  no  official  candidates,  and  that  it  is  for  the 
lo  in  inistry  will  oppose  religious  intolerance,  members  of  the  Radical  party  freely  to  choose 
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candidates  who  will  support  the  Goyemment.  the  throne,  he  stated  that  the  efforts  to  rets- 
The  minister,  remarking  next  that  it  is  an  in-  tablish  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Papal  See 
variable  rule  with  the  Radical  party,  and,  had  so  far  proved  unavailing ;  but  he  did  not 
consequently,  with  the  present  Government^  despair  of  seeing  remedied  a  situation  so  afflict- 
to  respect  public  opinion  and  obey  the  laws,  ing  to  him,  hoping  that  the  Pope^s  wisdom  sxC 
adds  that,  thanks  to  the  moderation  and  loy-  prudence  would  persuade  him  of  the  Iviti^v 
alty  of  the  Government,  the  general  condition  veneration  for  his  person  and  respect  for  Lis 
of  the  country  has  been  undergoing  a  favor-  spiritual  power,  as  also  of  his  determination  t<. 
able  change  since  the  appointment  of  the  new  study  the  deeds  and  ideas  of  the  age,  and  to 
ministry.  Individual  rights  and  constitutional  maintain  religion  according  to  the  decree  es- 
privileges  are  upheld  even  in  those  parts  which  tablished  in  1^11  right  by  the  sovereign  will  of 
are  disturbed  by  the  civil  war.  The  rebellion  the  Spanish  nation.  The  speech  then  referrtJ 
is  now  dying  out  in  the  north,  and  is  almost  pleasantly  to  the  recent  provincisl  jonmey  and 
entirely  subdued  in  Catalonia.  Referring  to  the  friendly  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and 
the  financial  position,  Sefior  Zorilia  is  glad  to  censured  the  clergy  for  their  share  in  the  Car- 
find  that  the  injured  credit  of  Spain  is  recov-  list  insurrection.  The  promised  reforms  in 
erinff,  and  capital  is  again  forthcoming.  The  Cuba  would'  be  carried  into  effect  as  soon  &> 
good  administration  of  public  affairs,  based  on  the  rebellion  was  over.  The  deficit  in  xLa 
rigorous  economy,  is  sufficient  to  restore  to  budget  was  announced,  and  the  Cortes  was 
the  finances  their  usual  resources.  The  Gov-  called  upon  to  provide  means  for  meeting  it 
emment  considers  that  the  moment  has  ar-  The  powers  of  nearly  all  the  Deputies  and 
rived  for  giving  effect  to  the  great  reforms  Senators  having  been** verified,^  the  Congre^^ 
promised  by  the  revolution.  The  minister  and  Senate  were  definitely  ^*  constituted  ^^  os 
enumerates  these  reforms,  which  will  be  car-  September  16th,  with  the  following  result : 
ried  out  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Cortes.  Congress.  —  Sefior  Nicolas  Maria  Riverci. 
Sefior  Zorilia  concludes  by  saying  that  the  President  (elected  by  176  against  SO  vote^) : 
Government  is  determined  to  solve  the  prob-  Sefior  Nicolas  Salmeron,  First  Vice-President : 
lem  of  identifying  democracy  with  liberty,  Sefior  Pasar6n  y  Lastra,  Second  Vice-Pr^- 
stability  with  progress,  monarchy  with  the  dent;  Duke  de  Veragtfa,  Third  Vice-Presi- 
people,  and  the  interests  of  all  parties  with  dent;  Sefior  Mosquera,  Fourth  Vice-President : 
the  most  complete  eiyoyment  of  all  rights.  Sefior  Cayo  Lopez,  First  Secretary ;    StCw 

On  July  19th,  while  the  King  and  the  Queen  Calvo  Ascensio,  Second  Secretary ;  Sefior  Mo- 
were  returning  from  the  garden  into  the  Pal-  reno  Rodriguez,  Third  Secretary ;  Sefior  Mo- 
ace  of  Buen  Retire,  at  midnight,  five  men,  who  rayta.  Fourth  Secretary, 
had  posted  themselves  in  the  calle  Amal,  fired  Senate. — Sefior  Laureano  Figuerola,  Pre^- 
upon  the  carriage  of  their  Mfgestics.  Neither  dent  (elected  by  58  against  8  ?otes)  ;  Seficr  Ci- 
the  Queen  nor  the  King  was  hurt.  One  of  the  priano  Montesino,  First  Vice-President ;  Mat- 
assassins  was  killed  upon  the  spot  by  the  at-  quia  de  Perales,  Second  Vice-President ;  Sefior 
tendants.  Two  others  were  captured.  The  Luis  Maria  Pastor,  Third  Vice-President ;  S«- 
greatest  indignation  at  this  attempt  was  ex-  fior  Fernando  de  Castro,  Fourth  Yice-Presi- 
pressed  by  the  entire  population  of  Spain.  dent;  Sefior  Federico  Balart,  First  Secretajr: 

The  election  held  in  August  resulted  in  a  Sefior  Vicente  Fuenmayor,  Second  Secretary ; 

complete  victory  of  the  new  Radical  ministry.  Sefior  Satumino  Vargas  Machuca,  Third  Secre- 

Out  of  the  406  Deputies  .composing  the  Con-  tary;  Sefior  Eduardo  Benot,  Fourth  Secretarr. 

gress,  Sefior   Zorilla^s   party,   the   Radicals,  The  two  Presidents  have  long  been  known 

numbered  296.    It  was,  moreover,  expected  in  Spanish  politics.   Sefior  Salmeron,  the  Tan 

that  the  Republicans,  who  numbered  about  80,  Vice-President  of  the  Congress,  is  one  of  the 

in  all  sincere  and  honest  efforts  to  effect  prac-  most  eloquent  of  the  old  (Prim)  Progresistii 

tical  reforms,  would  vote  with  the  Govern-  party.    The  First  Vice-President  of  the  Sen- 

ment,  that  thus  the  system  of  trial  by  jury  ate,  Sefior  Montesino,  is  a  nephew  of  Espar- 

would  be  established,  negro  slavery  abolished,  tero,  and  has  been  in  Parliament  many  years, 

the  financial  position  of  the  country  looked  He  was  one  of  the  few  members  of  the  Cortes 

fairly  in  the  face,  conscription  for  the  army  of  Queen  Isabella  who  had  the  courage  to 

discontinued,  the  relations  between  Church  stand  up  for  religious  liberty  in  his  place  in 

and  state  modified,  the  position  of  the  clergy  Parliament.    lie  studied  railway-engineerin? 

clearly  defined ;  in  short,  that  the  various  prac-  in  England,  and  has  attained  great  eminenee 

tical  reforms  the  revolution  promised  to  effect  in  that  profession,  as  well  as  great  perfection 

would  be  carried  out.    The  Conservatives  pro-  in  the  English  language.    He  is  the  managing 

fessing  adhesion  to  King  Araadeus  only  num-  director  of  the  Southern  Railway  line.     Lil:£- 

bered  10  in  the  Congress ;  those  whose  sympa-  his  uncle,  he  is  a  thorough  Liberal,  and  is  al5(\ 

thies  were  with  Prince  Alfonso,  14.  Out  of  200  like  him,  modest  and  retiring.     Sefior  Fer- 

composingtheSenate,  the  Radicals  had  144;  the  nando  de  Castro,  the  Fourth  Vice-President 

Republicans,  16 ;  while  the  Conservatives,  dy-  of  the  Senate,  is  one  of  the  fathers  and  found- 

nastic  and  anti-dynastic,  had  the  remaining  40.  ers  of  popular  education  in  Spain.    He  was  for 

On  September  15th  the  King  opened  the  a  long  time  Rector  of  the  Madrid  Univer^itT. 

session  of  the  new  Cortes.    In  his  speech  from  He  is  one  of  the  most  learned  men  Spain  ever 
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prodaced.    He  is  President  of  the  Spanish  ministry,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Bardstown, 

Abolition  Society.    Sefior  Oalvo  Ascensio,  the  £7.,  where  he  remained  fonr  years  in  the 

Second   Secretary   of  the  Congress,  is   the  Saint  Joseph's  Seminary,  studying  theology 

youngest  in  the  Cortes,  being  only  twenty,  bat  and  teaching  in  the  college.    In  April,  1880, 

he  is  a  young  man  of  great  attainments,  and  he  went  to  Rome,  and  soon  after  entered  the 

he  bears  a  name  ever  honored  among  the  Lib-  Urban  College  of  the  Propaganda.    Here  also 

erals  of  Spain — ^that  of  his  father,  the  late  he  remained  fonr  years,  and,  at  the  conclusion 

Oalvo  Ascensio,  founder  of  La  Iberia,  and  the  of  his  course,  made  a  public  defence,  covering 

friend  and  early  patron  of  Sefior  Sagasta.  the  whole  ground  of  theology  and  canon  4aw, 

A  motion  for  the  impeachment  of  the  Sa-  and  embracing  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  the- 

gasta-Moreno  ministry  was  supported  by  the  ses  or  propositions,  which  he  maintained,  in 

Republicans  and  a  portion  of  the  Radicals.  Latin,  against  all  opponents  for  seven  hours. 

SefLor  ZorriUa  spoke  against  the  motion,  but  As  a  result  of  this  able  effort,  he  was  made  a 

declared  that  he  would  not  make  it  a  cabinet  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  acclamation,  and,  hav- 

question.    Sefior  Martos  also  spoke  against  the  ing  been  ordained  priest,  returned  home,  and 

motion,  which,  however,  was  taken  into  con-  was  at  once  made  pastor  of  Saint  Joseph^s 

sideration  by  a  vote  of  124  against  104.  Church,  in  Bardstown,  and  afterward  Presi- 

On  October  11th,  1,600  men  at  the  Arsenal  of  dent  of  Saint  Joseph's  College.    After  having 

Ferrol,  in  Galicia,  rebelled  to  the  cry  of  ^*  Viva  been  again  for  a  short  time  pastor  of  the 

la  reptiblica  I  "  under  Mont\jo  and  the  retired  above-mentioned  church,  he  was  called,  in 

army-colonel  Pazo.    The  Republican  members  1843,  to  the  cathedral  in  Louisville,  and,  five 

of  the  Cortes  disavowed  all  complicity  with  years  later,  to  the  episcopate,  under  the  title 

the  movement,  which  after  a  few  days  was  of  Bishop  of  Lengone,  as  coadjutor  to  the 

put  down  by  the  Captain-General  of  Galicia.  venerable  Bishop  Flaget,  of  Louisville,  whom 

The  Carlist  bands  were,  at  the  close  of  the  he  succeeded  in  1850.    On  the  death  of  Dr. 

year,  not  yet  fully  suppressed,  but  they  were  of  Eenrick,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  in  1868, 

no  political  importance.    The  extreme  wing  of  Bishop  Spalding  was  created  Archbishop  of 

the  Kepublicans  also  attempted  several  rbings,  Baltimore  May  12,  1864.    This  see  being  the 

all  of  which  were  without  difficulty  put  down,  oldest  in  the  republic,  Pius  IX.  conferred  upon 

In  October,  the  Spanish  Government  decided  it,  by  a  special  decree,  the  prerogative  of  place, 

to  abandon  the  fortress  of  Penon  de  la  Gomero  in  virtue  of  which,  Archbishop  Spalding,  taking 

(40  miles  southeast  of  Ceuta),  in  Morocco.  The  official  precedence  of  all  other  prelates,  became 

war-material  was  to  be  sent  to  other  Spanish  the  Pnmate  of  Honor  of  the  Koman  Catholic 

possessions  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  con-  Church  in  the  United  States.    One  of  the 

sidered  convenient,  and  the  fortress  to  be  blown  most  remarkable  events  of  his  admiuistration 

up,  to  render  its  reSstablishment  impossible.  was  his  convening  and  presiding  over  the  sec- 

The  war  in  Cuba  continued  throughout  the  ond  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  in  October, 
year,  and,  although  the  Spanish  Government,  1866,  an  assembly  composed  of  all  the  arch- 
in  February,  complied  with  the  demand  of  bishops  and  bishops  of  the  United  States,  and 
Captain-General  Yalmaseda  to  send  several  continuing  its  deliberations  two  weeks.  The 
thousand  more  Spanish  troops  to  Coba,  it  does  acts  and  decrees  of  this  council,  embracing  also 
not  seem  that  any  signal  advantages  were  those  of  all  previous  councils  of  Baltimore, 
gained  over  the  insurgents.  The  latter,  on  were,  in  due  time,  approved  by  the  Pope,  and 
several  occasions,  were  entirely  successful,  published  in  an  octavo  volume.  In  June,  1867, 
even  according  to  Spanish  accounts.  Thus,  on  he  visited  Rome,  on  the  occasion  of  the  eigh- 
March  5th,  they  captured  the  town  of  Sagua  de  teen  hundreth  anniversary  of  the  martyrdom 
Tahainan,  and,  on  June  29th,  they  defeated  the  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  and  assisted  in  the 
Spaniards  near  Holguin.  A  Spanish  account  canonization  of  various  heroes  of  the  Church 
claims  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  cam-  in  modem  times.  Upon  the  convocation  of  the 
paigu  in  Cuba  to  August,  1872,  13,600  insur-  (Ecumenical  Council  at  Rome,  December,  1869, 
gents  were  kiUed,  and  a  large  number  taken  Archbishop  Spalding  was  again  in  attendance, 
prisoners ;  69, 640  were  in  submission  to  the  Gov-  and,  upon  his  return  home  in  November,  1870, 
emment,  and  4,819  fire-arms,  3,249  sword»  and  was  welcomed  by  a  public  procession  of  nearly 
bayonets,  and  9,921  horses  were  captured.  sixty  thousand  people.    He  was  among  the 

SPALDING,  Most  Rev.  Mabtin  John,  D.  D.,  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  dogma  of  the 

seventh  Archbishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  papal    infallibility,  which  he  defended  in  a 

Diocese  of  Baltimore,  Primate  and  Metropoli-  lengthy  pastoral  letter,  written  in  Rome  and 

tan  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  published  and  extensively  circulated  in  the 

United  States,  born  near  Lebanon,   Marion  United  States.    In  this  document  he  took  the 

County,  Xy.,  May  23, 1810;  died  in  Baltimore,  ground  that,  while,  as  a  private  individual,  the 

Md.,  February  7,  1872.    His  parents  were  na-  Pope  is  not  exempt  from  sin  and  error^  as  a 

tivesofMaryland,butemigrated,  in  their  youth,  public  and  authorized  teacher  of  all  Chnsten- 

to  Kentucky.    In  his  twelfth  year,  Martin  was  dom,  and  as  a  supreme  judge  of  the  faith,  his 

sent  to  the  Saint  Mary's  Seminary,  Marion  solemn  decisions  on  doctrines  of  faith  and 

County,  Ky.,  from  which  he  graduated  in  morals,  are  guaranteed  from  error  by  the  di- 

1836.    Having  determined   on   entering  the  vine  promises  made  to  Peter  and  his  succes- 
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sors,  in  order  that  Hie  whole  Church  might  profession  of  law  as  his  pnrsait  in  Hfe,  and 

not  bo  misled  into  fatal  mistakes,  and  the  devoted  three  years  of  dose  application  to  its 

whole  work  of  Obrist  be  thus  marred  and  stady,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1814, 

mined.    His  chief  works  are  the  following :  and,  after  practising  for  seven  years,  was  ap- 

^^  D'Aubign6^s  History  of  the  Reformation  Re-  pointed  district  attorney  for  the  county  of 

viewed,^'  1844;  ^^Sketchesof  the  Early  Oatho-  Suffolk,  the  appointment  at  that  time  being 

lie  Missions  of  Kentnoky,"  Loaisville,  1846 ;  made  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions.     This 

*' Lectures  on  the  General  Evidences  of  Catho-  position  he  retained,  with  a  single  interval  of 

licify,"  1847;  '*  Life,  Times,  and  Character  of  nine  months,  until  1842,  when  he  was  electtid 

Bishop   Flaget,"  1852 ;    ^*  Miscellanea,"  two  as  a  member  of  Congress.    He  served  one 

vols.,  1855 ;  ^'  History  of  the  Protestant  Refor-  term,  after  which  he  was  elected  to  the  bench 

mationinGermany  and  Other  Countries,"  two  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 

vols.,  1860.  York  for  the  second   district,   drawing  the 

ST.    GOTHARD    TUNNEL.     After   pro-  short  term  of  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of 

tracted  negotiations  of  a  very  difficult  nature  which  he  was  reelected  for  the  full  term,  serv- 

with  various  contractors,  the  administration  ing  until  1860.    In  1867  he  was  a  member  of 

of  the  St.  Gothard  Railway  dosed^  on  August  the   State    Constitutional   Convention.      Hi$ 

7th,  the  agreement  with  rcdTerence  to  the  con-  great  age  prevented  active  participation  in 

struction  of  the  great  Alpine  tunnel  between  aebate,  but  his  ripe  experience  and   sound 

Goeschenen  and  Airolo.    The  successful  com-  judgment  rendered  his  advice  of  great  value; 

petitor  for  the  perforation  of  the  greatest  tun-  nis  tall,  commanding  form,  thick  silvery  hair, 

nel  under  the  Alps  is  a  Swiss  contractor,  M.  and  kindly  face,  giving  him  a  very  benign  ap- 

L.  Favre,  of  Geneva,  who  has  already  exe^  pearance.    As  a  jurist  on  the  ben<^,  and  a 

cuted  very  considerable  and  various  railway  counsellor  discussing  points  of  law,  he  was 

and  tunnel  works  in  a  manner  which  was  cal-  held  in  deserved  esteem  by  the  people  jof  the 

culated  to  recommend  strongly  his  application  whole  State,  and  the  record  of  his  decisions 

for  the  colossal  undertaking.  and  opinions  forms  an  imperishable  monument 

According  to  the  propositions  of  M.  Favre,  to  his  memory.  Though  elected  to  office  as  a 
the  total  cost  of  the  excavation  of  the  great  representative  of  the  Democratic  party,  of 
tunnel  (14.8  kilometres  in  length,  or  rather  which  he  was  a  strong  and  consistent  advo- 
more  than  nine  English  miles)  will  be  60,-  cate,  when  entering  upon  judicial  duties  he 
000,000  francs,  or,  say,  $10,000,000 ;  this  sum  left  politics  behind  him,  and  never  subsequent- 
including,  of  course,  the  preparatory  works,  ly  figured  prominently  in  political  life, 
machinery,  and  permanent  way.  M.  Favre^s  SULLT,  Thomas,  an  American  painter,  bom 
offer,  is,  therefore,  about  10,000,000  francs  iuHorncastle,  Lincolnshire,  Eng.,  June  8, 1783; 
below  the  estimate  of  the  international  com-  died  at  Philadelphia,  November  5,  1872.  At 
mission,  and  12,600,000  below  the  offer  of  the  age  of  nine  years  he  came  to  this  country 
Signer  Grattoni,  made  by  this  gentleman  on  with  his  parents,  who  were  English  actors, 
behalf  of  the  Society  Italiana  di  Lavori  Pub-  and  soon  after  entered  the  office  of  a  broker, 
blici,  of  Turin.  M.  Favre  engages  himself  to  but,  displaying  no  aptitude  for  buslnesa,  he 
finish  the  tunnel  within  eight  years  from  the  was  apprenticed  to  a  designer  in  Charleston, 
date  of  approval  of  the  agreement  by  the  S.  C.  In  1808  he  established  himself  as  an 
Swiss  Federal  Council.  In  the  case  that  M.  artist  in  Richmond,  Ya.  Obtaining  letters  to 
Favre  should  succeed  in  completing  the  works  Lawrence  and  Reynolds,  then  in  the  height  of 
before  the  specified  period,  he  will  be  entitled  their  fame,  and  with  $400  in  his  pocket,  he 
to  receive  for  each  day  of  such  premature  ao-  sailed  for  England,  where  he  studied  for  many 
complishment  of  the  undertaking  a  premium  years  under  Sir  Benjamin  West,  forming  his 
of  5,000  francs,  $1,000;  should,  on  the  other  style,  and  learning  the  art  of  preparing  colors, 
hand,  the  completion  of  the  works  be  retarded  from  that  eminent  painter.  Upon  his  retam 
— no  matter  for  what  cause — ^beyond  the  said  to  this  country,  he  made  his  residence  in 
period,  then  the  contractor  will  have  to  pay  Philadelphia,  and  devoted  himself  with  ardor 
for  each  day  the  sum  of  6,000  francs.  If  the  to  his  profession.  His  reputation  as  one  of 
delay  exceeds  six  months,  the  deduction  from  the  leading  American  portrait -painters  is 
the  contract  price  will  be  increased  to  10,000  founded  upon  numerous  works  produced  in 
francs  per  day,  and  at  the  expiration  of  one  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States,  Amonj? 
year  the  agreement  will  be  cancelled,  when  the  his  large  productions  may  be  mentioned,  full- 
security  of  8,000,000  francs  will  become  the  length  portraits  of  George  Frederick  Cooke  as 
property  of  the  St.  Gothard  Railway  Company.  Richard  III.,  Dr.  Beigamin  Rush,  Commodore 

STRONG,  Selah  Bbewstbb,  LL.  D.,  an  Decatur,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Lafayette. 
eminent  jurist,  and  formerly  Judge  of  the  His  well-known  picture  of  ^' Washingtos 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  bom  in  Brook-  Crossing  the  Delaware  "  is  now  in  the  posses- 
haven,  L.  L,  May  1,  1792;  died  at  his  resi-  sion  of  the  Boston  Museum.  During  a  visit  to 
deuce.  Saint  George  Manor,  Setauket,  L.  I.,  England  in  1837-^88,  he  painted  a  full-length 
November  29,  1872.  He  entered  Yale  Col-  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria,  esteemed  a  rery 
lege  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  graduated  faithful  likeness.  His  portraits  of  Fanny 
in  the  class  of   1811.     Having  chosen  the  Eemble  and  Mrs.  Wood  are  also  regarded  as 
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possessing  great  merits.  The  school  of  art  of 
which  Mr.  Sully  was  the  best  American  repre- 
sentative has  now  given  place  to  one  less 
conventional  and  artificial ;  bnt  there  was,  - 
after  all,  a  certain  grandeur  and  stateliness 
about  his  best  portraits,  which  is  lacking  in 
the  modern  school.  For  half  a  century  ho 
occupied  a  house  built  for  him  in  Philadelphia 
by  Stephen  Girard,  and  which  contamed 
rooms  admirably  adapted  for  a  studio  and 
exhibition  hall.  He  was  the  instructor  of 
Charles  Robert  Leslie,  and  outlived  for  many 
years  his  distinguished  pupil. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms 
of  Europe.  Oscar  II.,  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  bom  January  21, 1829,  succeeded  his 
brother,  Charles  XV.,  on  September  18,  1872. 
King  Oscar  was  married  Cn.  June  6,  1857,  to 
Sophia,  Princess  of  Nassau,  born  July  9,  1886.  • 
The  offspring  of  the  union  were  four  sons : 
Gustavus,  Duke  of  Wermland,  bom  June  16, 
1848 ;  Oscar,  Duke  of  Gtottland,  born  Novem- 
ber 15, 1859 ;  Charles,  Duke  of  Oestergdtland. 
bom  Febraary  27, 1861 ;  and  Eugene,  Duke  of 
Nerike,  bom  August  1,  1865.  The  -present 
King  is  the  third  sovereign  of  thj3  house  of 
Ponte  Corvo,  and  grandson  of  General  Bema- 
dotte,  Prince  de  Ponte  Corvo,  who  was  elected 
hoir-apparent  of  the  crown  of  Sweden  by  the 
Parliament  of  the  kingdom,  August  21, 1810, 
and  ascended  the  throne,  February  5,  1818, 
under  the  name  of  Charles  XIY.  The  popula- 
tion, on  December  31, 1871,  was  as  follows : 

Lin  (Prorlnoa).  Popalatlon. 

Malmohors 818,786 

Chriatianstad 228,499 

Bleklnge 136,985 

HaRand 127,842 

Kronobeis 159,256 

JOnkOplng 180,609 

Calmar 284,597 

Oottland 54,287 

GOteborffandBohnB 283,689 

Elfsborg 280,454 

Skarabore 245,691 

OestergOUand 257,867 

GCtaland 2,442,917 


The  population  of  Norway,  at  the  close  of 
1871,  was  1,753,000.  The  largest  towns  had, 
in  1870,  the  following  population : 


ChriBtlaxda 66,657 

Bergen 80,362 

Drontheim 20,868 


Stayanger 17,058 

Drammen 15,468 

ChriBUausand 11,468 


The  number  of  emigrants  from  Sweden  was, 
in  1867,  9,334;    1868,  27,024;  1869,  39,064; 

1870,  20,003. 

From  Norway,  from  1866  to  1866,  about 
64,000;  1866,  15,700;  1867,  18,200;  1868, 
14,500;  1869,  18,100;  1870,  14,900;  1871, 
12,300. 

In  the  budget  of  Sweden,  for  the  year  1873, 
the  revenue  is  estimated  at  47,669,400  riz  dol- 
lars ;  the  expenditures  at  66,640,255  (including 
extraordinary  expenditures  of  6,600,000  for 
the  construction  of  railroads,  and  4,000,000  for 
the  defence  of  the  country);  the  deficit  at 
8,970,856.    The  public  debt,  on  December  31, 

1871,  amounted  to  86,600,000.  The  armed 
forces  of  Sweden,  not  counting  the  volunteers, 
consist  of  99,578  infantry,  8,511  militia  of 
Gotland  (which  is  not  compelled  by  law  to 
serve  beyond  the  confines  of  the  isle  of  Got- 
land), of  9,164  cavalry,  of  7,984  artillery  (with 
234  guns),  of  2,024  engineers,  of  6,524  train : 
total,  132,775  men.  The  navy  of  Sweden  con- 
sisted, at  ihe  beginning  of  1872,  of  36  steamers 
(carrying  147  guns),  16  sailing-vessels  (190 
guns),  and  62  gaJleys  (87  guns). 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Sweden,  in  1870, 
were  as  follows  (In  rix  dollars ;  1  rix  dollar  is 
equal  to  $0.26) : 


OOTTMTBIXa. 


£arope.. 
America. 
Afiriea... 
Asia 


Total  1870. 
Total  1869. 


Impoita. 


185.800.000 
6,400,000 


141,700,000 
186,600,000 


Esporta. 


144,900,000 
6,600.000 
1,200,000 
1,400,000 


158,400,000 
125,900/00 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  movement 
of  Swedish  shipping  in  1870 : 


BtoclEholiii(dty) 188,513 

Stockholm  (Lftn) 181,781 

Upsala 101,886 

Sodermanland 186,977 

Vefltmanland 115,695 

Orebro 169,819 

Wermland 961.716 

Kopparberg 176,946 

Swealaod 1,939,189 


FTAIM. 

XNTEBED. 

CLEARKD. 

VmnU. 

l^» 

Viweli. 

LmU. 

HwediBb 

Korwef(iaD.... 
Foreign 

8,099 

794 

9,064 

97,416 
85,004 
94,909 

6,735 

9,549 
8,995 

1S6,896 
9184K1 
919,475 

Total 

5,960 

996,699 

18,279 

617,161 

Geflc^borg. 150,874 

Vestemorrland 186,989 

Jemtland 71,888 

Veeterbotten 93,154 

NorrboUen 77,888 

Norrland 599,198 


Total 4,904,177 

The  population  of  the  largest  cities  of  Swe- 
den was,  in  1871,  as  follows : 


Btockbolm 188,519 

CWteborg 57,860 

Halm5 96,496 

Korrkdplng 94,916 

Carbicrona 10,934 


Gefle 14,719 

Dpsala 11,706 

JSnkOpbig 11,954 

Lund 10,870 


The  commercial  navy  of  Sweden  numbered, 
in  1870,  8,376  vessels,  of  a  total  burden  of 
107,808  lasts.  The  number  of  vessels  regis- 
tered for  foreign  trade  was  1,468,  of  a  total 
burden  of  84,882  lasts.  The  total  length  of 
railroads  open  in  1871  was  1,846  kilometres ; 
of  telegraph-lines,  6,388  kilometres;  of  tele- 
graph-wires, 14,514  kilometres. 

The  public  revenue  of  Norway,  in  recent 
years,  was  generally  above  the  expenditures. 
In  1870,  the  revenue  was  5,233,900  specie  da- 
lers,  the  expenditures  4,997,400  specie  dalers, 

*  1  last  =  8.97  English  tons. 
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and  the  surplus  287,500  specie  dalers.  The  cost,  it  was  calculated,  would  not  exceed 
public  debt,  in  December,  1870,  amounted  to  $5,000,  even  that  amount  could  not  be  raised 
7,606,900  specie  dalers.  The  imports,  in  1870,  by  subscription ;  and,  in  order  that  the  work, 
were  valued  at  26,020,000,  the  exports  at  -when  undertaken,  should  not  stop  for  want  of 
20,200,000  dalers.  The  number  of  vessels  en-  funds,  the  Storthing  had  to  pass  a  grant  to 
tenng  Norwegian  ports  in  1870  was  11,917,  carry  it  on.  Harold's  monument  consists  of  a 
of  a  burden  of  762,600  lasts;  of  those  cleared,  huge  cairn,  which,  at  its  base,  is  fenced  by  a 
11,994,  of  a  total  burden  of  775,991  lasts.  The  square  enclosure  of  hewn  stone.  On  the  outer 
aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  operation  in  edge  of  this  low  wall  rise,  at  intervals,  24  pil- 
1871  was  422  kilometres ;  the  state  telegraphs  lars,  eight  feet  high,  on  which  are  inscribed 
had  5,898  kilometres  of  lines,  and  8,770  kilo-  the  names  of  the  24  provinces  or  pettj  king- 
metres  of  wires.  doms  into  which  the  andent  Norway  was  di- 

King  Oharles  XY.  of  Sweden  and  Norway  vided.    From  the  midst  of  the  cairn  rises  an 

died  on  September  18th,  at  Malm5,  while  on  obelisk,  or  ^^  Bauta-stone,"  which  springs  from 

his  return  from  the  baths  at  Aiz-la-Ohapelle.  a  pedestal  enriched  with  bass-reliefs.     These 

His  brother,  the  Prince-Regent  Oscar,  was  pro-  ornaments  are  cast  in  bronze,  and  represent  on 

claimed  King,  with  the  title  of  Oscar  II.  one  side  an  old  Norse  war-gaUey  running  into 

The  millennial  festival  of  the  establishment  battle  under  ftill  sail,  and  on  the  other  a  tro- 
of  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  by  the  fusion  of  phy  of  old  Norse  weapons.    On  the  two  re- 
her  petty  kingdoms  into  one  realm,  was  cele-  maining  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  inscriptions 
brated  on  July  18th,  in  every  part  of  the  king-  which  tell  that  Harold  Fair  Hair  lies  buried 
dom.    Tradition  relates  how  one  of  the  many  on  this  spot,  and  that  this  monument  was 
kmglings  of  the  land — Harold,  afterward  called  erected  a  thousand  years  after  he  consolidated 
^^  Fair  Hair  " — asked  for  the  hand  of  Githa,  a  Norway  into  one  kingdom.   The  height  of  the 
daughter  of  another  petty  prince,  but  the  only  whole  monument  is  70  feet.    The  cairn  is  15 
answer  he  got  from  her  was  that  she  would  feet  high,  and  the  obelisk,  with  its  pedestal 
only  listen  to  his  suit  when  he  hod  laid  all  55  feet ;  and  the  impression  it  produces,  in 
Norway  under  his  feet.    After  a  long  series  spite  of  its  very  simple  form  and  proportions, 
of  weary  struggles  and  conflicts  he  actually  is  both  graceful  and  imposing.    To  this  may 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  task.    One  be  added  the  fact  that  it  stands  on  a  bare  and 
prince  after  another  was  forced  to  bow  before  rather  flat  elevation,  whence  it  towers  over  all 
him,  and  at  last,  in  a  bloody  sea-fight  at  Hafs-  acljacent  objects,  and  can  thus  be  seen  from  a 
fjord,  he,  in  the  year  872,  was  able  to  crush  all  considerable  distance.     The  whole  consists, 
opposition  to  his  absolute  rule.    Several  years  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  cairn  it- 
ago,  a  general  wish  was  expressed  that  a  mon-  self,  of  hewn  Norse  granite, 
ument  should  be  raised  over  the  grave  of  Nor-  The  Storthing  thought  it  could  not  refuse  to 
way's  first  king,  as  the  man  with  whose  name  entertain  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the 
history  has  especially  connected  the  tradition  unveiling  of  the  monument,  and  it  confided  to 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  twelve  of  its   most   distinguished  members 
it  should  be  inaugurated  on  the  thousandth  the  charge  of  being  present  at  the  festival  in 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Hafslgord.    The  Haugesund.    The  chairman  and  spokesman  of 
sagas  tell  us  that  King  Harold  was  buried  this  deputation  was  one  of  the  two  Presidents 
close  to  the  present  town  of  Haugesund,  and  of  the  Storthing,  Advocate  Daniel  Kildal ;  the 
though  the  description  of  the  locality  has  other  President  of  that  Assembly,  however, 
caused  antiquaries  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Hr.  John  Tver- 
statement,  this  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  drup,  was  not  a  member  of  the  deputation,  as 
Harold's  cairn  has  been  long  since  so  disturbed  he  recently  requested  that  he  might  not  be 
and  defaced  that  no  trustworthy  traces  remain  chosen  to  serve  on  it;  adding,  as  is  reported, 
of  its  exact  position.    In  choosing  a  place,  that  if  he  had  lived  in  the  days  of  King  Har- 
therefore,  for  the  monument,  a  spot  has  neces-  old  he  would  in  all  probability  have  figured 
sarily  been  selected  which  is  designated  as  the  among  those  Norsemen  who  emigrated  to  lee- 
resting-place  of  the  great  king  by  a  very  un-  land.    Responding  to  the  expressed  wish  of 
safe  tradition.    By  a  peculiar  accident  Harold  the  promoters,  a  member  of  the  royal  house 
was  buried  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Qord  on  arrived  to  take  part  in  the  festival,  in  the  per- 
which  he  completed  his  conquest  of  Norway,  son  of  Prince  Oscar,  the  King's  brother,  who 
HafsQord,  where  in  872  he  fought  his  crown-  began,  on  the  12th  of  July,  a  journey  along 
ing  battle  against  the  last  of  his  foes,  is  a  little  the  coast,  in  the  course  of  which  he  received^ 
bay  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  in  the  various  towns  on  his  route,  a  number 
broad  Stavanger  fjord,  while  the  island  of  of  loyal  addresses.    The  prince  had  requested 
Karra,  off  which  Haugesund  lies,  touches  the  the  chiefoftheNorw^anGk)vernment,  Privy- 
northern  side  of  the  Stavanger  ijord*    When  Councillor  Frederick  Stang,  to  accompany  him 
it  was  first  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  over  on  this  journey.    In  addition  to  these  distin- 
Harold^s  grave,  it  was  hoped  that  this  object  guished  personages,  a  number  of  deputations 
might  be  effected  by  means  of  subscriptions  were  present  from  all  parts  of  the  Scandinavian 
from  the  people  over  the  whole  country.    But  kingdoms ;  also  one  from  the  Norwegians  of 
this  hope  was  not  fulfilled.    Though  the  whole  America,  led  by  the  famous  violinist,  Ole  BuIL 
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Prince  Oscar,  in  nnooyering  the  monument,  King  Karl  XY.  was  a  man  of  deep  feeling; 

delivered  a  spirited  speech.    The  President  of  generous,   frank,   and  amiable  in  character, 

the  Storthing  also  spoke,  and  the  toast  was  and  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of 

drank  of  *'  God  save  the  imgy  the  Fatherland,  his  people.    He  was  returning  from  a  German 

and  Sister  Countries."    The  festival  was  wit-  watering-place,  whither  he  had  been  in  the 

nessed  by  about  20,000  spectators.  vain  hope  of  recovering  his  impaired  health, 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  Louis  Euobns,  and  was  only  able  to  reach  Malmd  in  the  south 
crowned  Kabl  XY.,  King  of;  born  in  Stock-  of  Sweden,  when  he  peacefully  expired.  He 
holm,  May  8,  1826 ;  died  at  MalmO,  Septem-  is  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Oscar  Frederick, 
bar  18,  1872.  He  was  the  son  of  Oscar  1.  and  who  reigns  under  the  title  of  Oscar  II. 
his  Queen  Josephine,  daughter  of  Prince  Eu-  SWITZERLAND,  a  republic  in  Europe,  has 
gene  of  Leuchtenberg,  and  was,  on  account  of  been,  since  1848,  a  united  confederacy  (Bunde- 
the  prolonged  illness  of  his  father,  appointed  staat),  while  before  that  year  it  was  a  league 
Prince  Kegent  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  by  of  semi-independent  states,  or  ^^Staatenbund." 
royal  decree,  September  25,  1857.  Having  The  present  constitution,  which  bears  date 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  tne  two  countries  September  12,  1848,  vests  the  supreme  legisla- 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  July  8, 1859,  he  tive  and  executive  authority  in  a  Parliament 
was  crowned  at  Stockholm,  for  Sweden,  on  of  two  Chambers,  a  S&nderath,  or  State  Ooun- 
the  3d  of  May,  1860,  and  at  Drontheim,  for  cil,  and  a  Nationalrath,  or  National  Council. 
Norway,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1860.  He  was  The  first  is  composed  of  forty-four  members, 
a  man  of  cultivated  tastes  and  decided  literary  chosen  by  the  twenty-two  cantons  of  the  cen- 
tal ents.  About  three  years  previous  to  his  federation,  two  for  each  canton.  The  Na- 
death,  he  published  a  volume  of  poems.  tional  Council,  the  members  of  which  are 

His  reign  was  signalized  by  efforts  at  admin-  chosen  in  direct  election  at  the  rate  of  one 
istrative  reorganization,  both  socially  and  polit-  deputy  for  every  twenty  thousand  souls,  wiU, 
ically.  The  principal  act  of  reform,  of  which  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  have  185  mem- 
he  is  entitled  to  the  credit,  was  introduced  in  hers,  divided  among  the  cantons  as  follows : 

1866,  and  related  to  the  national  representation         Bern S6 

of  Sweden.  In  place  of  four  Chambers  respond-         v"^d^w"Vin ii 

ing  to  the  four  classes  of  the  nobility,  the  cl  ergy,  USjan. .  f  f.. .  .*  !*.'.*.!!!'.!!*.!'.!'.!!!!'.'.!!*'.!!".'.'.!   lo 

the  &(^ur<7Mui0,  and  the  peasantry,  there  were  8t  Gaii!.'!!!!!'..'.'!!.'!!!.'.'!!!!!!!.'!!!!. .'!.'!.'!!  lo 

two  Chambers  established,  an  Upper  and  Lower.         T?dn?creMiii'i 6 

The  fi rst  was  elected  by  the  provi n cial  assem-  Pribom^  (Froyburgj  !!!.'.'."..'.'."!!!.'!!.*!!.*!!!!!     6 

blies,  the  second  by  the  people.    The  nobility         &*j?f '^J^^*?'*.  (^'^o°*) J 

and  clergy  lost  the  privileges  which  they  pre-  Timncaa..?.* . . . '. '. V.'.'.       ',         V.'.'.V. .* *. *. *.       5 

viouslv  held  as  a  matter  of  right.    By  an  ap-         Bwel-city,  » '..../     g 

plication  of  the  principle  of  ciwi  equdity  an  gSter(iS?ife).:::::::::::::::::::.\  6 

idsembly  of  nobles  was  convened,  on  the  15th         GeDeva(Genr) 4 

.f  March,  1859,  to  pronounce  upon  ti^e  sup-  ^^^SSl^^i^l^oi^                                      * 

p ression  of  another  privilege  —  that  of  the  .       Apponxeil—inner  Rhodes,  i f     ' 

forum  privilegiatum  —  by  virtue  of  which  ajS'^hi \ 

ihe    nobles  could   only  be  cited,  in  certain  schwyte.?"^" !!!!!!!!!!!!!.*!!!.".'!.*!!.'.'.'.*!.*.*."    2 

3asos,    before   the  superior  courts,  and  not  Untcrwaiden— Upper,  i *.*.!!.'...'.*.*.!'.'..!*.'.'. !Y     « 

before  the  tribunal  of  first  instance.    Other  m^^,^]^^^^^.":^.:^^^^^^^                            i 

projects  were  entertained  and  submitted  to  Zug....... '.,....*..'.*.*!!!*.!!!*,!!..*!!!!!. !.'.!!!     1 

;he  discussion  and  to  the  votes  of  the  Cham-  _,  ,  ,             ^  ^,                              -~ 

3ers.     In  the  same  way,  in  the  begmningof  Totol  representatives 185 

Ipril,  1869,  the  Norwegian  Storthing  voted  a  A  general  election  of  representatives  takes 

considerable  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  place  every  three  years ;  the  last  having  been 

;o  small  proprietors,  functionaries,  and  em-  in  October,  1872,  the  next  will  be  m  1875. 

)loy6s.    It  was  also  decided  that  the  Storthing  Every  citizen  of  the  republic  who  has  attained 

thould  thereafter  hold  its  sessions  annually.  A  the  age  of  twenty  years  is  entitled  to  a  vote, 

'eform  which  ^ng  Charles  exerted  himself  and  any  person,  not  a  clergyman,  may  be 

)ersonally  to  promote  was  the  abolition  of  capi-  elected  a  deputy.    The  National  Council  and 

al  punishment.    Toward  the  end  of  October,  the  State  Council  together,  are  called  the  Fed- 

868,  he  refused  to  sign  a  death-warrant,  and  eral   Assembly  (Bundesversammlung).     The 

le Glared  that  he  would  no  longer  sign  any  in  chief  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  federal 

he  future.    If  the  penalty  of  capital  punish-  council,  or  Bundesrath,  consisting  of  seven 

aent  was  not  abolished  bylaw,  it  was  virtually  members  elected  for  three  years  by  the  Fed- 

it  an  end,  throughout  the  kingdom,  through  eral  Assembly.  The  President  and  Yice-Presi- 

his  act.     He  was  married,  on  the  19th  of  dent  of  the  Federal  Council  are  the  first  magis- 

une,  1850,  to  the  Princess  Louisa,  of  Orange,  trates  of  the  republic.    They  are  elected  by 

[aaghter  of  an  uncle  of  the  King  of  the  Neth-  the  Federal  Assembly  for  a  term  of  one  year, 

rlands,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  the  Prin-  and  are  not  re^ligible  till  after  the  expiration 

ess  Louisa,  married,  July  28,  1869,  to  Prince  of  another  year.    President  for  the  year  1872, 

i'rederick,  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  Dr.  E.  Welti,  of  the  Canton  of  Aargau ;  Presi- 
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dent  for  the  year  1878,  P.  J.  O^i^sole,  of  the 
OantoD  of  Vaud.  The  seven  members  of  the 
Federal  Council  aot  as  chiefs  of  the  seven  ad- 
ministrative departments  of  the  republic. 

The  area  of  Switzerland  is  16,992  square 
miles;  population  in  1860,  2,607,170;  in  1870, 
2,669,147;  increase,  6.6  percent.  The  Prot- 
estants, m  1860,  numbered  1,477,228  (or  58.9 
?er  cent,  of  the  entire  population) ;  in  1870, 
,566,847  (68.7  per  cent).  The  Romen  Catho- 
lics, in  1860,  1,019,807  (40.7  per  cent.);  in 
1770,  1,084,869  (40.6  per  cent.).  The  other 
Christian  sects,  in  1860,  5,881 ;  in  1870,  11,- 
485;  the  Jews,  in  1860,  4,259  ;  in  1870,  6,996. 
With  regard  to  the  nationality  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, the  Germans  are  a  majority  in  fifteen  can- 
tons, and  a  plurality  in  one  (Graubnndlen) ; 
the  French  constitute  the  migority  in  five  can- 
tons (Valais,  Fribourg,  Neufch&tel,  Vaud,  and 
Geneva),  and  the  Italians  in  one  (Ticino).  The 
total  number  of  the  German  population  is  esti- 
mated at  1,840,000,  of  French  at  640,000,  of 
Italians  at  144,000,  of  the  Romaic  at  42,000. 

The  total  revenue,  in  1871,  amounted  to 
27,518,704  francs,  and  the  expenditures  at 
24,782,866  francs,  leaving  a  surplus  of  2,781,- 
838  francs.  The  public  debt  of  the  republic 
amounted,  at  the  commencement  of  1871,  to 
21,896,648  francs,  as  a  set-off  against  which 
there  was  a  so-called  "federal  fortune,"  or 
property  belonging  to  the  stat<5,  valued  at 
19^16,885  francs. 

The  armed  forces  of  Switzerland  were,  at 
the  end  of  September,  1872,  as  follows; 

1.  BandeeaaBzng,  or  Federal  army,  coneleting  of 
men  able  to  bear  anna,  ttom  the  age  of  90 
toao. 84,860 

8.  Keserre,  compriaing  those  who  have  aeryed 

in  the  first  class,  from  the  af^e  of  81  to  40 60,060 

8.  The  landwehr,  or  mUitla,  comprlsinii^  all  men 

firom  the  4l8t  to  the  completed  44th  year. . . .    65,981 

Total 900,419 

The  aggregate  length  of  the  railroads  which, 
at  the  end  of  1871,  were  in  operation,  was 
1,472  kilometres ;  all  of  them  are  private 
roads,  with  the  exception  of  the  Canton  of 
Bern  state  railroad,  and  the  Fribourg  railroad. 
The  aggregate  length  of  the  telegraph  lines,  in 
1872,  was  5,812  kilometres;  and  the  length  of 
wires,  11,699  kilometres. 

The  Federal  Assembly  ended  the  revision 
of  the  Constitution  on  March  5th.  This  revised 
Constitution,  as  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  ex- 
tends, in  many  important  respects,  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  central  authorities  at  the  ex- 


pense of  the  sovereignty  of  the  cantons.  All 
the  army  matters  are  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  Federal  authorities,  while,  heretofore^ 
only  the  general  staff  and  the  chief  command 
were  appointed  by  these  authorities.  The 
Confederation  will  have  the  right  to  es- 
tablish, in  addition  to  the  Federal  University 
and  the  Federal  Polytechnic  Institution,  other 
educational  institutions,  and  to  enforce  in  all 
the  cantons  compulsory  and  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion. Five  cantons,  or  50,000  citizens,  b^ve 
the  right  to  demand  that  any  law  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Assembly  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  Swiss  people,  and  the  same  number  of 
cantons  or  citizens  can  demand  that  the  As- 
sembly take  into  consideration  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  new  or  the  repeal  of  any  existing 
law.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  press  of 
Switzerland  was  favorable  to  the  revised  Con- 
stitution ;  nevertheless,  when,  on  May  12th,  it 
was  submitted  to  the  popular  vote,  it  was  re- 
jected, both  by  a  Ihigority  of  the  cantons,  and 
by  a  minority  of  the  entire  votes  cast.  The 
vote  of  the  cantons  was  thirteen  against^  and 
only  nine  for  it ;  while  the  people  cast  267,444 
against,  and  252,477  votes  for  it. 

At  the  new  election  of  members  of  the 
National  Council,  held  in  October,  the  party 
favorable  to  the  revision  of  the  Constitution 
carried  a  considerable  minority  of  the  districts. 

The  Pope  having  separated  the  Canton  of 
Geneva  from  the  bishopric  of  Lausanne,  with- 
out the  previous  consent  of  the  cantonal  au- 
thorities, and  having  appointed  Abb6  Mermil- 
lod  the  administrator  of  the  new  Diocese  of 
Geneva,  the  government  of  the  canton,  there- 
fore, removed  him,  and  forbade  him  to  exer- 
cise his  episcopal  functions  within  the  dio- 
cese. At  the  election  for  the  Grand  Council 
•  of  Geneva,  which  took  place  in  November, 
the  action  of  the  Government,  with  regard  to 
the  Abb^  Mermillod,  was  made  a  test  ques- 
tion. The  Government  was  sustained  by  a 
vote  of  8,900  against  1,500. 

The  governments  of  those  cantons  which 
belong  to  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Basel,  name^ 
ly,  Basel,  Aargau,  Soleure,  Bern,  Thurgau, 
Lucerne,  and  Zug,  held,  on  November  19th^ 
a  diocesan  conference,  which  issued  a  pro- 
test against  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility 
and  the  excommunication  of  anti-infiaUibili^ 
priests.  The  Papal  Nuncio  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Council  a  protest  against 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Conference. 
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TENNESSEE.  The  first  event  worthy  of 
record  in  the  history  of  this  State,  during  the 
year,  was  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Brown, 
dated  February  22d,  for  convening  the  General 
Aj9sembly  in  extraordinary  session,  on  the  12th 
of  March,  to  redistrict  the  State  into  nine  con- 
gressional districts,  and  other  matters  of  im- 
portance. 


The  Legislature  assembled  at  the  appointed 
time,  but  adjourned,  after  a  very  short  session, 
on  the  1st  of  April.  The  business,  however, 
for  which  the  extra  session  was  chiefly  called, 
viz.,  the  reapportionment  of  the  State,  was 
completed. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  supplemoital  ap- 
portionment bill,  passed  by  Congress,  and  ap- 
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proved  May  30, 1872,  Tennessee  was  allowed 
an  additional  representative  in  Congress,  mak- 
ing ten  in  all,  with  a  proviso  that  such  repre- 
sentative might  be  elected  to  the  Forty-third 
Congress  onlj  by  the  State  at  large.  It  there- 
fore becomes  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  again 
to  redistrict  the  State  so  as  to  constitute  ten 
congressional  districts,  instead  of  nine.  Ac- 
cordiog  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  State  is  1,258,620,  while  the  vot- 
ing population  is  258,093.  An  exact  division 
of  the  aggregate  population  into  ten  districts 
would  give  to  each  district  125,852  inhabi- 
tants. 

A  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
measures  relating  to  railroads. 

The  Bailroad  Commissioners  were  author- 
ized to  sell  the  Tennessee  &  Pacific  Bailroad 
to  the  stockholders  for  $300,000  in  State 
bonds.  This  law  was  the  result  of  a  compro- 
mise between  the  State  and  the  railroad,  and 
was  recommended  by  the  Governor  and  Rail- 
road Commissioners.  This  is  the  only  railroad 
now  unsold  wherein  the  State  has  an  interest. 

An  act  was  passed  to  indemnify  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  McMinnville  &  Manchester 
Railroad  against  a  claim  for  $67,000,  claimed 
to  be  due  the  United  States,  for  which  suit  has 
been  brought  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Governor  was  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  settle  and  adjust  all  claims  by  the 
United  States  Government  against  the  various 
railroads  in  the  State,  and  also  all  counter- 
claims the  State  has  against  the  United  States 
on  account  of  railroads. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  authorized  to  deposit  the  balance 
due  by  it  to  the  State  ($850,000  in  State  bonds) 
in  some  depository  selected  by  the  Railroad 
Commissioners,  and  thereupon  the  State  re- 
leases her  lien  upon  the  Memphis,  Louisville 
&  C larks ville  Railroad,  and  in  lieu  the  State  is 
^iven  a  lien  on  said  bonds. 

The  Railroad  Commissioners  were  author- 
ized to  settle  with  the  ^'receivers  of  delin- 
quent railroads,^'  and  report  thereon  to  the 
lext  Legislature. 

The  interest  of  the  State  in  turnpikes  has 
Deen  a  question  of  no  little  importance  to  the 
people  of  Tennessee.  The  extent  of  this  inter- 
39t  in  the  various  roads  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
owing  official  fignres:  Nashville,  Murfrees- 
>oro  &  Shelby,  $66,666.60 ;  Nashville  &  Ken- 
moky,  $50,000;  Franklin  &  Columbia,  $75,- 
>00;  Nashville  &  Charlotte,  $30,000;  Co- 
nmbia,  Pulaski  &  Elkton,  $126,606 ;  Clarks- 
rille  &  Russellville,  $37,500;  Columbia  Cen- 
tal, $139,000 ;  Ashport,  $35,000 ;  Big  Hatchie, 
^12,000;  Chambers  &  Purdy,  $7,500;  Cum- 
>erland  &  Stone's  River,  $107,000;  Forked 
:)oer,  $7,000;  Fulton,  $6,000;  Rogersville  & 
■Jttle  War  Gap,  $15,000 ;  Bristol  &  Kendrix 
::Jreek,  $20,000;  Jacksboro,  Powell's  Valley 
b  Cumberland  Gap,  $8,000;  Mulberry  Gap  & 
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Rogersville,  $50,000;  Harpeth,  $39,000;  Jef- 
ferson, $45,000 ;  Murfreesboro,  Manchester 
&  Winchester,  $49,890;  Pelham  &  Jasper, 
$44,000.  Total,  $971,056.60.  The  above- 
named  companies  do  not  pay  any  dividends. 
The  following  are  the  turnpikes  that  pay  divi- 
dends, with  the  amount  received  from  each, 
from  June,  1870,  to  February,  1872  : 


TURNPIKES. 


Lebanon  &  Sparta 

NolensTille 

Gallatin 

GhiUatln  A  Cnmbeiiand. 
Lebanon  A  Nashville . . . 


Total  amount  of  the  State'd 
Btock  in  turnpikes 


Slo^ 


DlTldMld]. 


$88,800  00 
47,000  00 

18S,600  00 

6,000  00 

80,000  00 


$846,800  00 
971,066  60 


$1,817,856  60 


$1,G06  78 

1,990  00 

1,325  00 

435  88 

2,696  07^ 


$7,882  m 


From  the  Cumberland  &  Stone^s  Biver 
Turnpike  Company,  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
also  received  $266.02,  within  the  time  above 
mentioned. 

The  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Comptroller,  having  been  directed  by  the  Le- 
gislature to  sell  the  interest  of  the  State  in 
these  roads,  advertised  during  the  year  for 
proposals  from  purchasers.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inadequacy  Of  the  prices  offered 
the  proposals  were  rejected,  and  the  roads 
withdrawn  from  sale. 

"It  would  be  fAr  better,"  says  Governor 
Brown,  "  to  donate  the  State's  interest  in  the 
turnpikes,  to  the  several  counties  through 
which  they  run,  with  a  guarantee  that  they 
be  maintained  according  to  the  provisions  of 
th«  charters,  than  to  accept  the  prices  offered 
without  such  guarantee. 

"I  therefore  recommend  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  roads  be  provided  for  in  such  manner 
as  that  they  shall  be  secured  and  preserved  as 
thoroughfares  of  travel  to  the  public,  and  with 
a  view  to  their  ultimate  improvement. 

The  political  campaign  in  Tennessee  during 
1872  was  more  than  usually  exciting,  and  at- 
tracted a  large  share  of  public  attention.  This 
was  due  in  part  to  the  new  condition  of  na- 
tional politics,  and  the  unusual  attitude  of  par- 
ties, but  more  especially  to  the  fact  that  ez- 
President  Andrew  Johnson  was  one  of  the 
three  candidates  for  Congress  at  large,  having 
entered  the  contest  independent  of  all  party 
action.  The  first  important  political  move- 
ment was  the  assembling  of  the  Democratio 
State  Convention  in  Nashville,  May  9th,  for 
the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  Governor, 
and  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Baltimore 
National  Democratic  Convention.  John  C. 
Brown  was  renominated  for  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor, by  acclamation.  The  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted,  but  not  without  a  warm 
struggle : 

The  Democracy  of  Tennessee  assembled  in  Gen- 
eral Convention  in  pursuance  of  the  call  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Executive  Committee  for  the  State,. for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  a  candidate  for  Governor  for 
the  term  next  ensuing,  and  of  taking  such  other  iOr 
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tion  as  the  interests  of  the  party  and  the  publio  wel-  6.  Inasmuoh  as  a  National  Democratic  ConTentioii 

fare  may  seem  to  require,  do  declare :  has  been  called  by  the  National  Execntive  Committee, 

1.  Inasmuch  as  the  administration  of  Oovemor  to  meet  at  Baltimore  on  the  9th  day  of  July,  1872; 
John  0.  Brown,  by  its  prudence,  moderation,  and  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  Democracy 
wisdom,  by  the  fldelitjr  displayed  in  the  discnarge  of  Tennessee,  as  well  as  of  all  the  States,  shall  be 
of  eyery  trust  or  duty  imposed  by  the  constitution  fully  represented  in  said  oonyention,  we  do  herebr 
or  by  legislatiye  enactment  upon  the  Executive,  and  appoint  and  authorize  twenty-two  delegates  to  &sd^ 
by  tne  vi^lant  care  with  which  the  rights  and  inter-  iJational  Democratic  Convention,  four  from  the  Sts-te 
ests  of  the  people  have  been  guarded  and  protected,  at  larse,  and  two  from  each  congressional  district ; 
has  fully  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  people  of  the  the  delegates  from  the  cong[reasional  districts  to  be 
State  in  calling  him  to  the  gubernatorial  chair ;  and,  selected  by  the  representatives  to  this  oonventioa 
believing  that  such  honesty,  fidelity,  and  capacity  in  from  the  respective  congressional  districts,  and  tie 
a  public  trust,  deserve,  in  these  times,  to  be  specially  delegates  from  the  State  at  large  to  be  selected  by  i 
recognized,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  State  demands  committee  of  two  from  each  congressional  disitnct, 

•  the  retention  of  Oovemor  Brown  in  the  Executive  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,    eaid  delegates  to 

office  fer  another  term ;  we  do  therefore  unanimously  appear  and  act  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  party  of 

present  the  name  of  Governor  John  C.  Brown  to  the  Tennessee,  in  said  National  Convention,  with  sp^aal 

people  of  Tennessee  as  our  candidate  for  reflection  instruction  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  foregoic^ 

to  the  office  of  Oovemor ;  and,  in  so  doing,  pledge  declarations,  believing  as  wo  oo  that  the  election  oi* 

to  him  our  united  and  most  cheerfhl  support.  the  ticket  presented  by  the  Liberal  Republicans,  and 

2.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  our  organ!-  '  the  oodperation  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  people, 
zation,  and  the  better  promoting  the jgeneral  interests  would  go  far  toward  a  healing  of  the  nation* 

of  the  party,  the  president  of  this  convention  is  Bemved,  That  this  convention  proceed  to  select 

hereby  authorized  and  requested,  at  as  early  an  hour  two  electors  for  the  State  at  larse,  for  President  anu 

as  practicable,  to  appoint  and  make  known  an  Exec-  Vice-President,  and  that  the  diiferent  congreKsiontl 

utive  State  Committee,  to  consist  of  eleven  members  districts  shall,  at  the  present,  select  loctu  electors 

— five  from  Middle,  three  from  East,  and  three  from  for  the  same  purpose. 

West  Tennessee — any  six  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  r\    j.\.    c%-i  j.    ^  t,        -l  xi.    f% 

quorum  to  do  business  under  the  call  of  the  chair-  ^^  ^"®  2l8t  of  Angust,  the  Democracy  again 

man.  assembled  in  convention,  and,  after  an  exciting 

8.  That  we  recognize,  among  other  things,  as  car-  session  of  four  hours,  nominated  GeDeral  B. 

dinal  points  m  our  pobtical  faith,  the  followmg:  -p   Cheatham  for  Congressman  at  laree,  and 

The  preservation  of  our  local  State  govemments  i*^     ^ouuu*^  ^^±   v/vixgicK..ij«ii  ai.  lai^c,  nuu 

againstTederal  encroachment  and  centralization  of  chose  ex-Senator  Joseph  S.  Fowler  as  elector 

power.  for  the  State  at  large.    The  nomination  of 

The  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  and  an  General  Cheatham  was  stoutly  contested  bv 

equal  participation  of  all  citizens  in  the  rights  and  tlie  friends  of  ex-President  Johnson  who  souffht 

""TholuboSTnofthemmtarytotheoivU.u-  to  secure  the  position  for  their  candidate    Sir. 

thority.  Jolinson  then  announced  himself  an  mdepen- 

The  inviolability  of  the  right  of  habeas  earpw.  dent  candidate  for  Congressman.     The  reasons 

The  purification  of  the  cormpt  civil  service  of  the  for  this  action  were  given  by  liim  in  a  speech 

Government.          .  ^t  Columbia,   September  6th.     Referring  to 

A  rigid  economy  m  the  expenditures  of  govern-  .^^              j-*        rxi,^           ^  *•        -u     "t^p 

ment,  and  a  faithful  compliance  with  its  obligations.  **^^  proceedmgs  of  the  convention,  he  said : 

.  The  preservation  of  the  national  honor  at  home  But  after  the  nomination  was  made,  there  seemed 

and  abroad.  to  be  such  a  general  dissatisfaction,  such  a  thorocgh 

The  union  of  the  States,  and  all  the  guarantees  of  conviction  that  the  will  of  the  people  had  been  vfo- 

the  Constitution  respected.  lated,  trampled  under  foot,  that,  as  it  were,  bj  spoo- 

And,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  recog[nition  taneous  combustion,  the  people  rose  up  «w  matte,  end 
and  faithful  application  of  these  principles  in  the  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  made  the  most  decided  demon- 
administration  of  our  national  Govemment,  we  are  stration,  without  being  manufactured.  It  waa  spoc- 
ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  with  idl  jgood  citizens  taneous.  They  adopted  a  preamble  and  resolutions, 
in  the  pending  presidential  contest,  without  regard  and  I  was  called  upon  to  address  them.  These  tec 
to  other  and  minor  differences  of  creed  or  policy,  or  or  fifteen  thousand  people  nominated  me  by  ac^^ 
past  political  names  or  associations.  matlon.    They  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  bc 

4.  That,  inasmuch  as  the  convention  of  Liberal  to  bo  their  candidate  for  Congressman  for  the  Stste 
Bepnblicans,  held  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  first  and  suo-  at  large.  I  told  them  that  I  was  no  candidate,  and. 
ceeding  days  of  the  present  month,  has  presented  to  in  fact,  did  not  desire  to  be  one,  but  the^  inaisted, 
the  country  the  names  of  Horace  Greeley,  of  New  did  this  outburst  of  the  masses^  this  throbbing  of  tbt 
York,  and  Bepjamin  Gratz  Brown,  of  Missouri,  as  popular  heart,  coming  forth  like  a  tidal-wave,  asd 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  said,  "  We  want  you  to  represent  the  indastrial,  tax- 
United  States,  pledged  to  the  maintenance  and  en-  paying,  laboring  classes  of  the  country,  the  grte: 
foroement  of  tne  doctrines  above  enunciated,  and  mass  of  the  people  in  this  State."  I  accepted  their 
has  invited  the  oodperation  of  all  patriotic  citizens  nomination,  and  expect  to  carry  their  standard  ai^ 
In  their  support,  we  deem  it  but  the  part  of  patriotio  the  people's  candidate.  I  had  rather  receive  tbt 
duty  to  declare  that,  in  the  contest  now  wellnigh  popular  nomination  of  the  people  assembled  «»  fRtMff 
upon  us,  said  nominees  deserve  the  support  of  than  be  the  nominee  of  forty  such  conventiocs,  as 
every  patriot  in  the  land  as  against  a  ticket  repre-  they  now  claim  that  the  people  shall  obey  and  lev 
sentmg  the  prinoipleSj  policy,  and  practices  of^the  to  with  bended  knee.  I  come  here  as  no  ^^  diaoi^gui- 
present  Federal  Adm  mi  stration.    And  while  real-  izer,*'  in  the  sense  that  the  advooates  of  the  disrepo- 


flrming  our  purpose  and  desire  to  preserve  the  integ-  table  convention  system  are  pleased  to  term  it,  TVLt, 
rity  of  the  Democratic  party,  wo  do  nevertheless  you  have  got  up  a  committee  at  Nashville,  the  mem- 
declare,  in  our  behalf,  and,  as  we  are  well  satisfied,  oers  of  which  are  scattered  promiscuously  about  the 
in  behalf  of  the  people  we  here  represent,  that,  in  State.  **  But  you  have  committed  a  great  offence 
our  opinion,  with  the  lights  before  us,  the  presents-  against  the  committee,  Mr.  tfohnson  ;  you  have  had 
tion  of  candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice-presi-  the  audacity  to  come  out  without  having  asked  that 
dcncy  in  the  approaching  contest,  by  the  Democratic  committee  for  its  most  gracious  permission  as  to 
party  of  the  nation,  would  be  unwise,  unnecessaiy,  whether  you  should  or  should  not  oe  a  candidate," 
and  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  which  means— without  consulting  this  sham  con- 
people  at  large.  vention.    No,  I  come  before  you  to-day  bearing  the 
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standard  of  the  people,  and  I  intend  to  fight  the  bat-  says  the  GoYemor,  "  what  shall  be  done  with 
tie  out  for  them.  (A  voice :  "  Yes,  that's  right,  q^  pastrdae  coupons  and  bonds  and  the  aocra- 
Ain't  that  ao,  m^jor  ?  ')  ,  ing  interest  cannot,  upon  any  pretext,  justifi- 
The  Repnt^lican  State  Convention  assembled  able  either  before  the  world  or  before  the  en- 
iu  Nashville,  September  11th,  and,  during  an  lightened  public  sentiment  of  Tennessee,  be 
liarmonious  session,  nominated  A.  A.  Freeman  longer  postponed.  It  is  a  question  that  can- 
for  Governor,  Horace  Maynard  for  Congress-  ^ot  be  trifled  with.  K  this  General  Assembly 
man  for  the  State  at  large,  and  Alvin  Hawkins  faUg  to  make  provision  for  the  debt,  two  years 
as  elector  for  the  State  at  large.  Its  platform  h^nce  your  successors  may  quail  before  a  debt 
has  faUed  to  reach  us.  increased  about  $2,000,000  by  accrued  inter- 
The  contest  among  the  candidates  for  Con-  ^st.  And  we  may  well  as]s:  ourselves  whether 
gressman  at  large,  General  Cheatham,  Horace  the  country  will  be  better  prepared  to  meet 
Maynard,  and  ex-President  Johnson,  was  very  the  present  debt,  increased  by  $2,000,000,  than 
spirited,  and  was  watched  with  interest  we  are  now  to  meet  the  existing  debt.  Noth- 
throughout  the  country.  The  election  resulted  j^g  giygs  such  a  promise."  As  a  practical  so- 
iu  the  choice  of  Mr.  Maynard,  who  received  jntion  of  the  problem,  he  recommended  the 
80,825  votes  out  of  a  total  vote  of  183,918;  funding  of  the  entire  bonded  debt  of  the  State, 
General  Cheatham  received  66,188,  and  ex-  including  the  past-due  coupons,  in  a  new  series 
President  Johnson  87,900.  Mr.  Maynard's  of  bonds  to  mature  in  forty  years,  bearing  in- 
m^ority  over  the  next  highest  candidate  was,  terest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum, 
therefore,  15,637.  The  whole  number  of  votes  payable  in  January  and  July  of  each  year, 
cast  for  President,  was  178,046,  of  which  94,891  ^^q  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  policy: 
were  for  Greeley,  and  83,655  for  Grant  giving  4t  j  jf  there  be  outstanding  bonds  issued  with- 
to  the  former  a  majority  of  10,736.  The  gu-  ^^t  authority  of  law,  they  can  and  will  be  de- 
bematorial  election  resulted  in  favor  of  John  tected,  and  thrown  aside.  We  ought  not  to 
C.  Brown,  who  was  elected  by  a  m(\iority  of  p^y  the  principal  or  interest  of  such  bonds, 
13,589,  having  97,689  out  of  181,789  votes,  and  this  is  the  only  practicable  mode  of  detect- 
The  State  government  for  1873  is  composed  j^g  them.  2.  In  the  issue  of  a  new  series  of 
as  follows :  Governor,  John  0.  Brown,  Dem-  bonds,  running  forty  years,  taking  up  all  the 
ocrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  H.  Butler,  q\^  bonds,  a  system  of  registration  not  hereto- 
Democrat ;  Comptroller,  Edwin  R.  Penneba-  foye  adopted  in  Tennessee  would  always  show 
ker,  Democrat ;  Treasurer,  Wilham  Morrow,  precisely  our  bonded  debt.  The  work  of  fund- 
Democrat.                               ijjg  ^ould  be  accomplished  under  one  law,  and 

probably  within  a  year  after  the  passage  of  the 
act.  The  confusion  always  incident  to  a  fre- 
quent issue  of  bonds,  under  different  acts,  to 
take  up  obligations  constantly  maturing,  would 
be  altogethar  avoided,  and  our  financial  sys- 
tem would  be  greatly  simplified.  It  is  be- 
In  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  dated  lieved  that  the  expenses  incident  to  funding 
January  9,  1873,  Governor  Brown  devotes  should  be  borne  by  the  holders  of  our  securi- 
much  space  to  the  consideration  of  the  financial  ties,  and,  under  an  assurance  and  provision  for 
interests  of  the  State,  which  he  thinks  are  not  an  early  resumption  of  the  payment  of  inter- 
entirely  free  from  embarrassment,  although  est,  it  is  believed  that  the  bondholder  would 
the  last  throe  years  have  witnessed  a  great  re-  cheerfully  comply  with  such  a  provision."  It 
duction  in  the  bonded  debt,  and  a  perceptible  was  farther  recommended  that  interest  be  paid 
improvement  in  the  value  of  Tennessee  seen-  only  upon  the  fhnded  debt,  and  that  provision 
rities  in  the  money-markets.  The  Governor  be  maae  for  such  payment,  to  commence  as 
remarks  that  the  debt  is  still  large,  and  the  early  as  may  not  be  oppressive  to  the  tax-pay- 
qaotations  of  the  bonds  are  far  below  that  of  ers.  This  measure,  if  adopted,  should  provide 
other  States  of  equal  indebtedness,  and  with  also  for  the  funding  of  all  well-ascertained  lia- 
inferior  resources.  The  bonded  debt  with  the  bilities  of  the  State,  other  than  what  is  recog- 
nnpaid  coupons  added  to  the  1st  of  January,  nized  as  the  floating  debt,  and  the  repeal  of  all 
1873,  according  to  the  Comptroller's  report,  existing  laws  authorizing  the  funding  or  nova- 
is  $30,632,200.76.  The  State  lien  upon  solvent  tion  of  bonds  and  coupons  is  advised, 
railroads,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  de-  The  financial  emharrassment  of  the  State 
linquont  roads,  will  reduce  the  actual  debt  to  very  forcibly  suggests  the  necessity  of  seeking 
$21 ,8 62,654.81,  which  can  be  paid  alone  through  new  sources  of  revenue.  The  attention  of  the 
the  instrumentality  of  taxation.  Of  this  latter  Legislature  is  called  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
sum,  about  $4,000,000  is  unpaid  over-due  con-  capital  stock  of  Tennessee  railroads  is,  by  their 
pons ;  and  the  debt  will  continue  to  increase  charters,  perpetually  exempted  from  taxation, 
at  the  rate  of  about  $1,000,000  per  annum,  the  shares  of  stock  in  the  corporation  in  the 
until  the  payment  of  interest  is  resumed.  hands  of  individual  stockholders,  according  to 
No  interest  on  the  public  debt  has  been  paid  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee, 
for  more  than  three  years,  nor  has  any  provi-  are  not  so  exempted,  and  the  General  Assem* 
sion  been  made  for  it.    ^*Now  the  question,"  bly  are  reminded  that  they  are  left  without 
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option  in  taxing  these  stocks,  since  the  consti-  years  of  age,  and  17,991  white  females;  15,96^ 
tation  provides  that  ^^  all  property,  real,  per-  were  white  males  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one, 
sonal,  or  mixed,  shall  he  taxed/^  The  taxing  and  17,349  were  white  females;  87,713  wenr 
of  salts  hefore  jastices  of  the  peace  is  recom-  white  males,  twenty- one  and  oveTp  and  68,SS5 
mended,  and^  the  adoption  of  more  stringent  were  white  females.  There  were  16,407  col- 
rales  concerning  the  sale  of  lands  for  taxes.  ored  males,  and  15,225  females,  from  ten  to 

The  statistics  of  1870  afford  the  hasis  of  a  fifteen  years  of  age,  nnahle  to  write^  I6,2if;i 

charge  that  Tennessee  is  third  in  ignorance  of  males  and  18,885  females  from  fifteen  to  tweu- 

the  States  of  the  American  Union.    The  fol-  ty-one,  and  55,988  males  and  68,246  females, 

lowing  causes  that  have  retarded  the  growth  twenty-one  and  over. 

of  the  edacational  system  of  the  State  are  The  system  of  public  schools  now  prevaL- 

specified :  ing  in  Tennessee  is  known  as  the  ^^  county  sts^ 

When  the  late  civil  war  waa  inaugurated,  Tennes-  tem,"  which  was  adopted  more  than  two  yean« 

Bee,  w;th  a  population  of  1,109,801,  had  a  taxable  list  ago.     The  backward  condition  of  education  i^ 

of  $889,011,668.                                      .     ^       ^  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1872  only  twentT- 

o^^i^^i^s^'i^JX^i^lo'^rTt.i^^i:^  nine  of  tho  nmety4hree  cotma«  in  the  8uu 

Bwept  awav  $116,609,654,  in  alaves.  levied  a  tax  for  scnool  purposes.     In  some  of 

And  it  is  universally  known  that  very  little  of  the  them  the  tax  is  merely  nominal,  and  in  other* 

millions  of  personal  property  (aside  from  slaves)  only  suflSciently  liber^  to  keep  up  schools  f^r 

escaped  the  ravages  o?  war.    Meantime,  the  large  several  months  in  the  year.    It  is  estimattii 

niTa^fd'^oS^t:^^^^  t^f  *^^  '^  «<^^^^1  population  of  the  Stat, 
volume  by  four  or  five  years  of  accrued  interest,  all  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen,  18  891.- 
of  which  was  unpaid.  Tennessee^  earlv  in  1862,  on  068.  The  Assistant  Saperintendent  of  Pnl'Iii 
account  of  her  geographical  position,  became,  and  Instruction,  Mr.  J.  B.  Eillebrew,  who  trav- 
until  the  declaration  of  peace  continued,  the  thea-  ersed  the  State  during  the  year  to  promote  th. 
tro  of  mihtary  operations.  The  school-houses  were  ^«„„«  ^r  ^j„«^i.:^«  ™««*.«  4.i,«*.  u£-  *"vtcw« 
closed.  The  country  was  devastated.  And  not  nn-  ^^^^  <>'  education,  reports  that,  from  the  re- 
til  several  y^jars  after  hostilities  actually  ceased  did  turns  as  published,  it  would  be  safe  to  fay 
society  attain  such  repose  and  security  that  06hoola  that  not  one-fifth  of  that  population  has  sr.^ 
couldbe  reestablished.                                        .  means  of  education.    Indeed,  in  some  of  thr 

Added  to  this,  when  the  people  were  restored  to  counties  visited  last  summer,  there  was  net  a 

power,  there  was  no  educational  fund,  and  the  enor-  .    \  .       ,      ,       ."?    «»"*"*"«»  »'"'=^*^  w  «o  m  i  o 

mouspublio debt, already  against  the  State!  rendered  mngle    school,   either    public   or    pnvato,  m 

it  difficult  to  provide  any  permanent  school  fund.  Operation.     Nor  were  there  any  efforts  hc'ir: 

A  large  migority  of  tne  States  were  free  from  the  made  by  the  citizens  to  remedy  the  deficiencv  " 

a^wdpresfnceof  v?ar    All  of  them  enjo.ved  aeasons  This  condition  of  affairs  is  impelling  the  frieiid^ 

^^'enrsr^h/oS^ho^^^^^  of  education  to  action  whicS  will   douMU. 

out  regard  to  where  the  responsibility  for  the  war  lead  to  early  and  important  improvements  m 

rests,  the  fact  nevertheless  cannot  bo  controverted  the  present  system, 

that,  for  a  period  of  time  embracing  the  war  and  sev-  The  "  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  "  h&s 

bIJVm^*^?J'*'*"^**''°'^^*''^^°^*'''^^°°**"  ^®  inmates,  with  an  increasing  demand  f.r 

*^Andiri86r^hin  the  people  acceded  to  power,  admission.     According  to  the  census  of  ISTK 

they  found  a  State  debt  of  nearly  $48,000,000  hang-  there  were  800  totally  blind  m  the  State.    A 

in^  like  a  midnight  shadow  upon  them.    We  had  large  lot,  with  improvements,  in  Nashville.  Lfb 

neither  money  nor  credit.    Our  revenues  were  yearly  recently  been  donated  to  the  institution  bv  i 

absorbed  in  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  wAoUhv  HtiyPTi   nf    thut   nlaoA        T^tiHoi-    ti#. 

of  Tennessee  and  outstanding  Treasury  warrants.  J^^eaitny  citizen  or   tnat  place,    ^nder    tLe 

And  the  appaUing  question  was,  not  whether  we  l^asmg  system  the  penitentiary  has   beoomt 

could  maintain  a  system  of  common  schools  by  the  self-sustaming. 

State,  but  could  we  preserve  the  State  government  The  Agrioultural  Bureau,  organized  undtr 

and  sustain  its  faith  and  credit  without  bankrupting  the  act  of  the  14tli  of  December,  1871,  has  tn- 

the  people  of  their  private  fortunes.    That  problem  ^  ^            j^  ^^.      ^^     ^     '         ^ '    ^  ^ 

IS  now  happily  solved.    And  while  it  is  most  unfoi^  t-^iv^*  «^vtx  *«  ^uw«>  ti*w*  «  ^^C'p'  "J  *^«"  ■**" 

tunate  for  the  State,  and  especially  for  her  children,  ©nwgy  that  promises  the  most  valuable  results, 

that  these  untoward  ciraumstances  have  paralyzed  not  only  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  axrri- 


same  time  tha^  he  would  aid  in  developing  a  plan  tion,  prices   of  land  and  labor,  mineral    n 

to  educate  her  children,  will  not  fail  to  relieve  his  sources,  etc.,  together  with  maps,  which,  wLtrL 

State  from  the  obloquy  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  her  completed  and  published,  it  is  believed,  wi . 

fair  name.  attract  attention  more  direcUy  to  Tenness<« 

Of  the  total  population  of  the  State  (1,258,-  than  any  other  means  yet  devised  fortbat  pur- 

620)  in  1870,  of  whom  the  number  from  five  pose.    The  Bureau  also  affords  facilities  for 

to  eighteen  years  of  age  was  429,692,  only  the  analysis  of  soils  and  commercial  fertilizt-r?. 

120,710  attended  school.    290,549  persons,  ten  which  must  result  in  incalculable  benefit  to 

years  of  age  and  over,  could  not  read ;  while  the  farmer. 

864,697  persons,  ten  years  of  age  and  upward,  The  iron  resources  of  Tennessee  are  begic- 

were  unable  to  write.    Of  the  last  number,  ning  to  attract  attention,  and  it  is  believe  J 

20,887  were  white  males  from  ten  to  fifteen  that  they  will  develop  into  one  of  the  leadinr 
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indastries  of  the  State.  The  iron-ore  deposits  958  males  and  19,067  females ;  in  professional 
(banks  and  strata)  are  grouped,  for  the  most  and  personal  services,  54,896,  inclnding  80,077 
part,  in  three  belts,  or  areas— namely,  the  males  and  24,819  females;  in  trade  and  trans- 
eastern  iron-belt  ranning  along  the  base  of  the  portation,  17,510,  including  17,417  males  and 
Unaka  chain,  to  the  northeast  into  Virginia,  93  females ;  in  manofactares  and  mechanical 
and  to  the  southeast  into  Georgia;  the  dye-  and  mining  indastries,  26,061,  including  27,168 
stone  belt,  skirting  the  eastern  base  of  the  males  and  1,928  females. 
Camberland  table-land,  or  of  Walden^s  Ridge,  The  State  contained  6,848,278  acres  of  im- 
from  Virginia  to  Georgia,  spreading  laterally  proved  land,  10,771,896  of  woodland,  and 
twenty  miles  into  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee  1,966,540  of  other  unimproved  land.  The 
on  the  one  side  and  into  the  Sequatchie  on  the  cash  value  of  farms  was  $218,748,747 ;  of  farm- 
other;  the  western  iron-belt,  lying  west  of  ing  implements  and  machinery,  $8,199,487; 
Nashville,  or  west  of  what  is  called  the  Central  total  apioimt  of  wages  paid  during  the  year, 
Basin — mainly  between  the  latter  and  the  including  value  of  board,  $7,118,008 ;  total 
Tennessee  Biver — extending  a  few  miles  in  (estimated)  value  of  all  farm  productions,  in- 
some  counties,  even  west  of  the  river,  and  eluding  betterments  and  additions  to  stock, 
northward  into  Kentucky.  In  the  eastern  $86,472,847 ;  orchard  -  products,  $571,520 ; 
belt,  banks  occur  in  all  the  counties.  Johnson  produce  of  market-gardens,  $801,093 ;  forest- 
and  Carter,  contain  many  of  them,  some  of  products,  $835,317;  value  of  home  manufac- 
which  are  exceedingly  valuable.  In  Greene  tures,  $2,778,820;  of  animals  slaughtered  or 
County  there  are  very  good  banks.  Two  sold  for  slaughter,  $15,856,880;  of  all  live- 
large  furnaces  have  been  erected  in  this  county  stock,  $55,084,075.  There  were  —  247,254 
since  the  war,  and  are  doing  a  large  business,  horses,  102,988  mules  and  asses,  248,197milch- 
The  ore  yields  from  40  to  50  percent,  of  tough  cows,  68,970  working-oxen,  386,520  other  cat- 
gray  iron.  Limonite,  as  has  been  stated,  is  tie,  826,788  sheep,  and  1,828,690  swine.  The 
the  principal  ore  of  this  belt  In  addition  to  chief  productions  were :  875,400  bushels  of 
this,  the  black  ore  of  iron,  magnetite  of  the  spring,  and  5,813,516  of  winter,  wheat,  228,- 
mineralogists,  occurs  at  one  point  near  the  835  of  rye,  41,843,614  of  Indian-corn,  4,518,- 
North  Carolina  line,  in  Carter  County.  Much  815  of  oats,  75,068  of  barley,  77,487  of  buck- 
excellent  bar-iron  has  been  manufactured  from  wheat,  8,899  pounds  of  rice,  21,465,452  of  to- 
it  in  a  common  bloomery.  In  Sullivan  County,  bacco,  1,889,762  of  wool,  181,842  bales  of  cot- 
in  addition  to  the  limonite  banks,  are  veins  ton,  194,535  bushels  of  peas  and  beans,  1,124,- 
or  banks  of  red  ores,  hematites.  The  Crocket  887  of  Irish,  and  1,205,688  of  sweet,  potatoes, 
and  Sharp  banks  afford  this  variety,  and  are  15,778  gdlons  of  wine,  9,571,069  pounds  of 
capable  of  supplying  much  good  ore.  In  Mo-  butter,  142,240  of  cheese,  415,786  gallons  of 
Minn  County  is  a  remarkable  deposit  of  strati-  milk  sold,  116,582  tons  of  hay,  8,564  bushels  of 
fiedredore.  This  is  Hill's  bank.  The  ore  is  clover-seed,  11,153  of  grass-seed,  565  pounds 
a  stratified,  fossiliferous  rock,  much  like  the  ore  of  hops,  1,033  of  hen\p,  80,980  of  fiax,  4,612 
of  the  Dye-stone  belt.  The  main  deposit  is  a  bushels  of  flax-seed,  1,410  hogsheads  of  cane, 
third  of  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  and  at  some  and  184,968  pounds  of  maple,  sugar,  8,269 
points  fifty  or  sixty  feet  wide.  It  belongs  to  gallons  of  cane,  1,254,701  gallons  of  sorghum, 
the  Trenton  or  Lebanon  formation.  and  4,848  of  maple,  molasses,  1,080,550  pounds 

The  Dy^-stone  belt  derives  additional  value  of  honey,  and  51,685  of  wax. 
from  its  close  proximity  to  extensive  coal-beds.  The  total  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
The  western  iron-belt  includes  the  counties  of  ments  was  5,817,  using  732  steam-engines,  of 
Lawrence,  Wayne,  Hardin,  Lewis,  Perry,  De-  18,467  horse-power,  and  1,340  water-wheels,  of 
catur,  Hickman,  Humphreys,  Benton,  Dickson,  19,514  horse-power,  and  employing  19,412 
Montgomery,  and  Stewart.  Over  this  whole  hands,  of  whom  17,663  were  males  above  six- 
region  more  or  less  ore  occurs,  but  only  at  teen,  1,089  females  above  fifteen,  and  660 
certain  centres  is  it  found  in  sufficient  quantity  youth. 

to  be  made  available.  These  centres  present  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  was 
accumulations  of  ore,  and  are  for  that  reason  $15,595,295 ;  wages  paid  during  the  year, 
called  '^  banks.''  The  ore,  like  that  occurring  $5,890^80 ;  value  of  materials  consumed, 
for  the  most  part  in  the  eastern  iron-belt,  is  $19,657,027;  of  products,  $34,362,686. 
limonite.  The  banks,  too,  though  the  kind  The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
and  the  position  of  the  rocks,  the  topography  odicals  was  91,  having  an  aggregate  circula- 
of  the  country,  and  other  circumstances,  make  tion  of  225,152,  and  issuing  annually  18,800,844 
some  difference,  resemble  those  of  the  eastern  copies.  There  were  18  daily,  with  a  circulation 
belt.  In  all  these  regions  iron-furnaces  are  in  of  84,630;  2  tri- weekly,  circulation  2,300;  1 
operation  and  are  increasing  in  number.  semi-weekly,  circulation  1,000 ;  65  weekly. 
According  to  the  census  of  1871,  of  the  total  circulation  117,022 ;  1  semi-monthly,  circula- 
population  (890,872)  ten  years  old  and  over,  tion  15,000 ;  8  monthly,  circulation  54,200 ;  1 
there  were  engaged  in  all  classes  of  oocupa-  quarterly,  circulation  1,800 ;  1  annual,  circula- 
tions, 367,987  persons,  of  whom  822,585  were  tion  12,000. 

males  and  45,402  females.    There  were  en-  There  were  8,505  libraries,  having  802,112 

gaged  in  agriculture,  267,020,  including  247,-  volumes.    Of  these,  2,782,  with  597,899  vol- 
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umes,  were  private;  and  773,  with  204,718 
Yolnmes,  were  other  than  private,  inclading 
17  circalating  lihraiies,  with  7,258  volumes. 

The  total  numher  of  religious  organizations 
was  8,178,  having  2,841  edifices,  with  878,199 
sittings,  and  property  valued  at  1^,684,175. 
The  leading  denominations  were : 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Baptist 

ChriRtian 

BpiBCopal 

Lutheran 

Methodist 

Presbyterian , 

Boman  Catholic 

United  Brethren  in  Christ. 


SittiBgi. 


S55,876 

66,455 

1S,940 

9,875 

880,488 

188,970 

13,860 

1,600 


The  condition  of  pauperism  and  crime  is 
shown  by  the  following  statistics : 

Total  popnlation 1,258,690 

Nnmber  of  persons  receiving  support  daring 

the  year  ending  June  1, 1870. 1,349 

Cost  of  annual  snpport. $99,811 

Total  nomber  receiyinff  snpport,  Jnno  1, 1870. . .  l.SSS 

Native 7.......... 1,280 

White 906 

Colored 814 

Foreign 68 

Nomber  of  persons  convicted  daring  the  year. .  722 

Total  namber  of  persons  in  prison,  Jane  1, 1870.  081 

Native 902 

White 842 

Colored 660 

Foreign 79 

TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  There  has  heen  no  material 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  Territories  of 
the  tfnited  States  daring  the  year ;  hut  in  all 
there  are  signs  of  progress  in  developing  n^itn- 
ral  resources,  huilding  upf  towns  and  cities,  and 
constructing  railroads. 

AnizoNA. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  diffi- 
culties caused  hy  marauding  bands  of  Indian% 
the  condition  of  Arizona  is  most  promising. 
She  has  no  public  debt,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  surplus  in  her  Treasury,  and  the  sums 
due  from  one  or  two  counties  in  which  the 
collection  of  taxes  had  been  delayed,  amount- 
ed to  $20,000.  The  total  receipts  into  the 
general  fund  for  the  year  were  $88,722.61, 
and  the  disbursements,  $21,659.69.  Tlie  re- 
ceipts into  the  school  fund  were  $3,486.82, 
ana  the  disbursements  therefrom  $2,030.51. 

An  act  to  establish  public  schools  was  passed 
by  the  last  Legislature,  which  made  the  Gov- 
ernor superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
the  probate  judges  superintendents  of  public 
schools  in  their  several  counties.  Free  schools 
have  been  taught  during  the  past  year  in  every 
district  in  the  Territory,  at  least  three  months. 
There  is  still  a  lack  of  school-houses,  teachers, 
and  text-books,  but  the  infant-school  system 
bids  fair  to  grow  until  it  is  able  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  people.  The  Governor,  in  his 
message  to  the  Legislature  of  1873,  recommends 
that  the  tax  of  10  cents  on  $100,  for  school 
purposes,  be  raised  to  25  cents,  and  that  of  60 
cents  on  $100,  for  general  purposes,  be  reduced 
to  25  cents,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  surplus 
in  the  Treasury  be  distributed  to  the  counties, 
to  be  expended  in  providing  school-houses. 


No  sufficient  provision  has  yet  been  made 
in  the  Territory  for  the  unfortunate  and  crim- 
inal classes.  The  care  of  the  insane  is  left  to 
the  supervisors  of  the  counties,  and  all  con- 
victs are  confined  in  county  jails,  which  aro, 
as  a  rule,  very  insecure. 

The  rich  mineral  and  agricultural  resources 
of  Arizona  are,  in  a  great  measure,  still  undi- 
veloped.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  dry  land 
in  the  Territory  capable  of  being  made  froitful 
by  irrigation,  and  attention  has  been  directed 
of  late  to  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells,  vhiel., 
it  is  thought,  will  supply  the  pressing  need. 
The  construction  of  the  Texas  &  Pacitic  Rtiil- 
road,  which  is  well  under  way,  and  wLich 
will  traverse  a  distance  of  over  400  miles  in 
the  Territory,  wiU  give  a  strong  impulse  tv 
the  development  of  all  industrial  interests. 

The  Apache  tribe  of  Indians  have  contincti] 
to  disturb  the  settlers,  more  or  less,  tLrougb- 
out  the  year.  The  100  men,  Americans,  Mei- 
ioans,  and  friendly  Indians,  who  were  indicted 
for  participating  in  the  ^*  Camp  Grant  massa- 
cre," of  April  80,  1871,  were  tried  during  the 
December  term  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  that  year,  and  the  jury,  afteracon&iiJ- 
tation  of  twenty  minutes,  rendered  a  verdict  of 
"Not  guilty."  During  the  past  year,  the  de- 
struction of  life  and  property  by  the  hostile  sav- 
ages has  been  as  great  as  at  any  former  time.  Ii> 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  strong  efforts  vert 
made  to  induce  the  Indians  to  retire  to  their 
reservationa  and  live  peaceably.  General  0. 
O.  Howard  was  sent  out  for  this  purpose,  asd 
met  with  a  measure  of  success.  It  was  thcc 
left  to  General  Crook  to  deal  with  theses  bo 
proved  intractable.  He  operated  against  then 
with  vigor  during  the  last  months  of  the  vein. 
and  punished  severely  those  who  displumed 
any  special  hostility,  or  were  known  to  le 
guilty  of  depredations.  He  is  likely  to  bni; 
them  all,  before  long,  into  complete  snljti- 
tion.  There  are  in  the  Territory,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  4,800  Pina  and  Maricopa  Indi&DN 
occupying  a  reservation  of  64,000  acres  on  t:c 
Gila  River ;  4,000  Papagoes  in  the  southeasttm 
part  of  the  Territory,  with  no  reservhtkc : 
4,000  Mohaves,  on  a  reservation  of  T5.t>.' 
acres,  on  the  Colorado  River;  2,000  YumiN 
living  near  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  ti-* 
belonging  to  the  same  reservation  with  ti: 
Mohaves ;  1,500  Hualapais,  north  of  the  '^^•' 
haves,  and  more  or  less  hostile ;  and  &,0(K)  :^ 
12,000  Yavapais  and  Apaches,  including  mi'^J 
of  the  hostile  marauders  whom  it  Las  le^^ 
impossible,  thus  flar,  to  keep  upon  reseru- 
tions. 

The  only  election  of  importance  in  Anio^^ 
during  the  year  was  that  of  Dele^te  to  Con- 
gress. Richard  C.  McCormick,  KepnbliciD^ 
was  returned  without  opposition. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  Ttm- 
tory  contained  885  horses,  401  mules  a"'^ 
asses,  938  milch-cows,  587  working-oxen,  8/;'. 
other  cattle,  808  sheep,  and  720  swine.  T-^ 
chief  productions  were:  27,052  busheU  c' 
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spring  wheat,  32,041  of  Indian-coAi,  55,07T  of  inclination  among  the  Indians  to  accept  the 

barley,  679  pounds  of  wool,  3,417  bushels  of  conditions  of  civilization, 

peas  and  beans,  575  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes.  The  ninth  session  of  the  Territorial  Legis- 

800  pounds  of  butter,  14,500  of  cheese,  4,800  lature  occupied  about  six  weeks  at  the  begin- 

gallons  of  milk  sold,  and  109  tons  of  hay.  ning  of  the  year,  but  none  of  its  acts  were  of 

CoLOBADO. — The  progress  of  Colorado  con-  general  importance, 
tinues  to  be  very  rapid ;  but  her  application  The  election  for  Delegate  to  Congress  and 
for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State  was  members  of  the  Legislature  occurred  in  Sep- 
again  denied  by  the  last  Congress.  Her  popu-  tember.  There  were  18,856  votes  cast  for 
lation  is  now  about  80,000,  and  the  valuation  Delegate,  of  which  7,596,  or  a  m^'ority  of 
of  her  property  is  over  $30,000,000.  She  has  1,336,  were  for  Jerome  B.  Chaffee,  the  Repub- 
no  public  debt,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  lican  candidate.  There  is  a  Republican  ma- 
there  was  a  surplus  of  $50,000  in  the  Treasury,  jority  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
The  last  Legislature  provided  that  no  tax  The  Governor  of  the  Territory  is  Edward  M. 
should  be  levied  for  the  past  year,  and  fixed  MoCook. 

that  for  1873  at  1^  mill  on  the  dollar  of  tax-  The  population  of  the  city  of  Denver  is  said 

able  property.  to  have  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  year,  and  is 

The  natural  resources  of  the  Territory  are  now   about    14,000.     Five   railroads   centre 

almost  beyond  calculatipn,  and  rapid  progress  there,  bringing  in  an  average  of  20,000,000 

is  made  in  their  development.    A  Board  of  pounds  of  freight  per  month.    There  are  five 

Immigration   was  provided  for    by  the  last  banks,  carrying  an  average  of  $1,500,000  in 

Legislature,  to  publish  information  and  take  deposits.     The  value  of  new  buildings  and 

the  necessary  steps  to  induce  settlers  to  take  building  improvements  for  the  year  was  $2,- 

up  their  residence  there.    Railroads  are  con-  610,000,  and  the  business  of  the  year  amount- 

strncted  as  fast  as  the  capital  and  labor  at  ed  to  over  $14,000,000. 

command  can  build  them.     The  following  are  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  to- 

already  in  operation :  tal  population  (30,349)  ten  years  old  and  over, 

Miici.  there  were  engaged  in  all  classes  of  occupa- 

KanMsPaciflcEagloTalltoDenTer 810  tions,  17,583*persons:    in  agriculture,   6,462; 

Denver  Pacific,  Denver  to  Cheyenne 106  •_       '^/u'  •  ««i    «^j   ^^««^««i   «^««.:^«J    o  pok 

DenrerA  Boulder  Valley,  Hughes  to  Bonlder 27  ^^  professional  and  personal  services,  8,625; 

Colorado  Central 86  in  trade  and  transportation,  2,815 ;  in  manu- 

DonTer  &  Rio  Grande,  Denver  to  Pueblo. 117  faptnrAQand  mAphftnipnl  find  Tninin<r  indnatriAA 

Denver  A  Rio  Grande,  Pnebio  to  Cafton  City 45  ^*2o^^           mecnanicai  ana  nunmg  mausines, 

4,ool. 

TotaL Ml  The  Territory  contained  6,446  horses,  1,173 

The  following  are  in  course  of  construction :  "^°^f ^    *^^  »^»®/^  3^^l^  milch-cows    5,566 

mum.  '^orkmg-oxen,  40,153    other    cattle,   120,928 

Extension  of  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  to  the  City  of  sheep,   and  5,509   Swino.     The    chief  produc- 

Jl^HL'^p^«Sl?^*'Tr,H^'^^;,^^                               ina  tions  were  255,939    bushels  of  spring,   and 

orado.  Pueblo  to  Territorial  line 100  o  kok     j>      •   j.      •     -l     i.    ^  nn^     ^            AA-i  txfx€% 

Denver  i  Juleaburir  (cfa  Port  Morgan) 185  2,585  Of  wmter,  wheat,  5,235  of  rye,  231,903 

GoWen  &  Julesburg  (via  Evans,  Longmont,  and  of  Indian -COm,  882,940  of  oatS,  35,141  of  bar- 

Coio??do^clntrai;  Big  mil  to  Bikik  Hawk.! ! ! ! !  *. ! ! !  *.  *^8  ^^^^  1*^®  ^^  buckwheat,  890  pounds  of  tobacco, 

Colorado  Central,  branch  to  Gooriretown SO  204,925    of  WOol,   7,500  bushels  of  peas   and 

Kansas  Pacific,  Kit  Carson  to  Port  Lyon 54  hpona      loi  aacj     ^f     TriaTi     T\ntnfnAa      5109  090 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Territorial  line  to  ^e^T^^       i't^t         aa^Ji    PP^^J^^®®'       ;^n'roA 

Pueblo..... 150  pounds  of  butter,   83,626  of  cheese,   19,520 

_  ^ ,      ^           ,     ,.                               —--  gallons  of  milk  sold,  and  19,787  tons  of  hay. 

Totoi,  under  conatruction 727  ^he  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 

A  number  of  colonies  have  been  formed  in  lishments  was  256,  using  49  steam-engines,  of 

different  parts  of  the  Territory,  made  up  of  1,433  horse-power,  and  81  water-wheels,  of 

settlers  who  located  themselves  together.  792  horse-power,  and  employing  876  hands. 

A  tolerably  complete  and  efficient  school  The  amount  of  capital  invested  was  $2,835,- 

system  has    been    established.      Daring  the  605 ;  wages  paid  during  the  year,  $528,221 ; 

year,  there  have  been  175  public  schools  in  amount  of  materials  consumed,  $1,593,280; 

operation,  with  230  teachers  and  5,640  pupils,  of  products,  $2,852,820. 

The  value  of  the  school-buildings  is  $186,645,  The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 

and  the  amount  of  the  school-fund  $121,372.  odicals  was  14,  having  an  aggregate  circula- 

There  has  been  little  or  no  trouble  during  tion  of  12,750  copies,   and  issuing  annually 

the  year  from  hostile  Indians.     The  Indians  1,190,600  copies. 

now  within  the  Territory  are  the  Tabeqaache  The  total  number  of  religious  organizations 

band  of  the  Utes,  at  the  Los  Pinos  agency,  was  65,  having  47  edifices,  with  17,495  sit- 

nurabering  about  3,000,  and  the  Ynmpa,  Grand  tings,  and  property  valued  at  $207,230. 

River,  and  Uintah  bands,  of  the  White  River  Colitmbia,  District  of. — The  District  of 

agency,  numbering  800.    They  have  a  reserva-  Columbia,  under  its  Territorid  government, 

tion  of  14,784,000  acres,  in  the  western  part  is  flourishing,  and  great  public  improvements 

of  the  Territory,  but  a  few  still  roam  about,  have  been  made  during  the  past  year.   Charges 

There  is  a  school  at  the  White  River  agency,  of  fraud  against  the  Commissioners  of  Public 

attended  by  40  scholars,  but  there  is  little  Works,  in  making  these  improvements,  have 
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been  made,  bnt  never   substantiated.     The  Idaho. — ^Tbe  Territory  of  Idaho  has  an  area 

Governor  is  still  Henry  D.  Cooke.  The  indebt-  of  90,932  square  miles,  and  a  wliite  population 

edness  of  Washington  in  January  was  $2,966,-  of  20,683.    The  capital  is  Boise  City,  and  the 

093.2*7;  that  of  Georgetown,  $261,463.37;  and  present  Governor,  Thomas  W.  Bennett.   John 

that  of  the  Levy  Court,  $28,825.84.  Haily,  Democrat,  was  elected  to  Congress  in 

Dakota. — Didcota  has  au  area  of  about  152,-  November,  and  the  Territorial  Legislature  has 

000  square  miles,  and  a  white  population  of  a  Democratic  majority.    The  Secretary  of  the 

about  15,000,    The  capital  is  Yankton,  and  the  Territory  is  E,  J.  Curtis ;  the  Surveyor-Gen- 

present  Governor,  John  A.  Burbank.     The  eral,  L.  F.  Carter;  District  Attorney,  J.V. 

other  officers  of  the  government  are :  Edwin  S.  Huston ;  Chief- Justice,  David  Noggle,  and  As- 

McCook,  Secretary;  George  W.  French,  Chief-  sociate  Justices,  M.  E.  HoUister  and  W.  C. 

Justice,  and  J.  P.  Kidder,  and  W.  W.  Brook-  Whitson ;  Marshal,  Joseph  Pinkham. 

ings,  Associate-Justices ;   W.  H.  N.  Beadle,  There  are  about  5,800  Indians  in  Idaho,  of 

Surveyor-General ;    William  Pound,  District  whom  2,807  are  Nez  Percys,  on  a  reservation 

Attorney;  G.  W.  feingsbury,  Assessor  of  In-  of  1,844,000  acres  in  the  northern  part  of  the 

temal  Revenue;  G.  P.  Bennett,  Collector  of  Territory;  616  Shoshones,  and  521  Bannockg, 

Internal  Revenue ;  G.  C.  May nard.  Treasurer ;  on  a  reservation  of  1,568,000  acres  in  tht 

G.  S.  Gillespie,  Auditor ;  J.  S.  Foster,  Com-  southeast ;  and  2,000  Ca^urs  d* Alines,  Spoka- 

missioner  of  Immigration,  and  E.  W.  Miller,  nes,  Kootenays,  and  Pend  d^Oreilles,  vith  & 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.    Moses  reservation  of  256,000  acres,  80  or  40  miles 

K.  Armstrong,  Democrat,  was  chosen  Delegate  north  of  the  Nez  Perc^^  reservation,  set  apart 

to  Congress  at  the  last  election,  over  Moody  for  them,  but  not  yet  occupied, 

and  Brookings,  both  Republicans.    The  whole  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  this  Ter- 

vote  was  4,443,  of  which  Armstrong  received  ritory  contained  2,151  horses,  371  ranles  and 

1,902,  Moody  1,549,  and  Brookings,  992.  asses,   4,171  milch-cows,  522   working-oxen, 

The  Indians  of  Dakota  number  about  28,000.  5,768  other    cattle,   1,021   sheep,  and  ISK^ 

There  are  2,000  Yankton  Sioux  on  a  reserva-  swine.     The  chief  productions  were,  73,^5 

tion  of  400,000  acres,  in  the  extreme  southern  bushels  of  spring,  and  1,925  of  winter,  wheat 

part  of  the  Territory,  east  of  the*Missouri  Riv-  1,756  of  rye,  6,760  of  Indian-corn,  100,119  of 

er ;   the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux,  gath-  oats,  72,816  of  barley,  8,415  pounds  of  wool 

ered  on  two  reservations,   one  of  1,241,600  610  bushels  of  peas  and  beans,  64,584  of  Irish 

acres  at  Lake  Traverse,  occupied  by  1,496  In-  potatoes,  111,480  pounds  of  butter,  4,464  of 

dians,   and  one  of  845,600  acres  at  Devil^s  cheese,  11,250  gallons  of  milk  sold,  and  6,985 

Lake,  occupied  by  720  Indians ;   the  Oncpapa,  tons  of  hay. 

Blackfeet,  Lower  Tanktonai,  Upper  Yanktond,  The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 

Sans  Arc,  Upper  and  Lower  Brule,  Two  Ket-  lishments  was  101,  using  11  steam-engines  of 

tie,  Minnecoi^jou,  and  Ogallala  bands  of  Sioux,  811  horse-power,  and  16  water-wheels  of  2$a 

numbering  22,000  in  all,  gathered  at  five  differ-  horse-power,  and  employing  265  hands.   The 

ent  agencies  on  a  reservation  of  25,000,000  amount  of  capital   mvested  was  $742,300: 

acres  west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  north  of  of  wages  paid  durmg  the  year  $112,372;  of 

Nebraska;  the  Poncas,  numbering  735,  on  a  materials  consumed,  $691,785;    of  products, 

reservation  of  576,000  acres,  near  the  conflu-  $1,047,624. 

ence  of  the  Niobrara  and  Missouri  Rivers ;  and  The  total  number  of  newspapers  was  6.  har- 

the  Ariokarees,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Mandans,  ing  an  aggregate  circulation  of  2,750,  and  issn- 

numbering  22,000,  and  having  a  reservation  of  ing  annually  200,200  copies. 

8,640,000  acres  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Da-  The  number  of  religions  organizations  vas 

kota,  and  eastern  part  of  Montana.    All  these  15,  having  12  edifices,  with  2,150  sittings,  aod 

tribes  have  been  peaceable  during  the  year.  property  valued  at  $18,200. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  this  Terri-  Indian  Tkbbitort. — The  Indian  Territory 

tory  contained  2,514  horses,  225  mules  and  is  exclusively  set  apart  for  the  occupation  of 

asses,  4,151  miloh-cows,  2,126  working-oxen,  various  tribes  of  Indiana,  who  are  in  a  semi- 

0,191   other    cattle,  1,901  sheep,   and   2,088  civilized  condition,  with  forms  of  government 

swine.    The  chief  productions  were,  170,460  industries,  schools,  etc.,  of  their  own.    Thefi- 

bushels  of  spring,  and  202  of  winter,  wheat,  has  been  some  discussion  in  Oongress  concent 

133,140  of  Indian-corn,  114,827  of  oats,  4,118  ing  the  establishment  of  a  Territorial  gorera- 

of  barley,  179  of  buckwheat,  8,810  ponnds  of  ment  here,  but  the  plan  is  in  opposition  to  the 

wool,  456  bushels  of  peas  and  beans,  50,177  wishes  of  the  tribes,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  car- 

of  Irish  potatoes,  209,735  pounds  of  butter,  ried  out  at  present.     The  Indian  tribes  occc- 

1,850  of  cheese,  18,847  tons  of  hay,  and  1,230  pying  the  Territory  are  as  follows :  Cherokee*, 

gallons  of  sorghum  molasses.  18,000,  occupying  a  reservation  of  8,844,71^ 

There  were  3  newspapers,  having  an  aggre-  acres;  Choctaws,  16,000,  with  a  reservatioD ot 

gate  circulation  of  1,652,  and  issuing  annually  6,688,000  acres ;  Ohickasaws,  6.000,  reserrt- 

85,904  copies.  tion,  4,877,600  acres ;  Creeks,  12,295,  resera- 

The  total  number  of  religions  organizations  tion,.  3,216,496  acres ;  Seminoles,  2,398,  reser- 

was  17,  having  10  edifices,  with  2,800  sittings,  vation,  200,000  acres ;  Senecas,  214,  reserva- 

and  property  valued  at  $16,800.  tion,  44,000  acres;  Shawnees,  90,  reservation, 
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24,969 acres;  Qaapaws,  240,  reservation,  104,-  professional  and  personal  services,  2,674;  in 

000  acres;  Ottawas,  160,  reservation,  24,960  trade  and  transportation,  1,233;  in  mannfac- 

acres ;  Peorias,  Kaskaskias,  Weas,  and  Pianke-  tares,  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries, 

shaws,  160,  reservation,  72,000  acres;  Wyan-  8,300. 

dotts,  22,  reservation,  20,000  acres ;  Pottawa-  The  Territory  contained  5,289  horses,  475 

tomies,  1,600,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  mules  and    asses,   12,432    milch-cows,   1,761 

with  allotments  of  160  acres  of  land  to  each  working-oxen,  22,545  other  cattle,  2,024  sheep, 

adalt,  and  80  acres  to  each  miftor ;  absentee  and  2,599  swine.    The  chief  productions  were 

Shawnees,  668,  with  80  acres  of  land  to  each  177,535  bushels  of  spring,  and  5,649  of  winter, 

adult,  and  20  acres  to  each  child;  Sacs  and  wheat,  1,141   of  rye,  149,367  of  oats,  85,756 

Foxes,468,  reservation,  488,840 acres;  Osages,  of  barley,  988  of  buckwheat,  600  pounds  of 

3,956,  reservation,  1,760,000  acres ;   Eiowas,  tobacco,  2,414  bushels  of  peas  and  beans,  91,- 

1,930,  Comanches,  8,180,  and  Apaches,  880,  477  of  Irish  potatoes,  408,080  pounds  of  butter, 

located  on  a  reservation  of  5,549,448  acres;  25,608  of  cheese,  105,186  gallons  of  milk  sold, 

Arapahoes,  1,500,  and  Cheyennes,  2,000,  res-  and  18,727  tons  of  hay. 

ervation,  4,611,500  acres;  Wichitas,  299,  See-  The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 

chies,  136,  Wacoes,  140,  Towoccaroes,   127,  lishments  was  201,  using  83  steam-engines  of 

Caddoes,  892,  Ionics,  85,  and  Dela wares,  81,  822  horse-power,  and  46  water-wheels,  of  795 

with  no  defined  reservation,  but  occupying  a  horse-power,  and  employing  701  hands.    The 

district  on  the  Washita  River.  amount  of  capital  invested  was  $1,794,800 ;  of 

Montana. — ^This  Territory  has  an  area  of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  $370,848 ;  of  ma- 

143,776  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  89,-  terials  consumed,  $1,816,881 ;  of  products,  $2,- 

895.    Its  capital  is  Virginia  City,  and  the  pres-  494,511. 

ent  Governor,  Beigamin  F.  Potts.  The  other  The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
Territorial  officers  are:  James  E.  Oallaway,  odicals  was  10,  having  an  aggregate  circula- 
Secretary;  Decius  0.  Wade,  Ohief-Justice,  tion  of  19,580,  and  issuing  annually  2,860,600 
and  Hiram  Enowles  and  Franklin  G-.  Service,  copies. 

Associate  Justices ;  Mortimer  0.  Page,  Dis-  The  total  number  of  religious  organizations 

trict  Attorney;    John   E.  Blaine,  Surveyor-  was  15,  having  11  edifices,  with  8,850  sittings, 

General;  Jasper  A.  Yiall,  Superintendent  of  and  property  valued  at  $99,800. 

Indian    Affairs ;    E.    W.    Carpenter,    United  New  Mexico. — ^This  Territory  has  an  area 

States  Commissioner;    William  H.  Rodgers,  of  121,201  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 

Auditor;  and  Richard  0.  Hickman,  Treasurer.  111,308.     The  capital  is  Santa  F6,  and  the 

At  the  last  election,  in  August,  Martin  Magin-  Territorial  officers  are :  Marsh  Giddings,  Gov- 

nis.  Democrat,  was  elected  Delegate  to  Oon-  emor ;    W.    F.    M.    Arny,   Secretary ;    John 

gress  by  a  majority  of  819  out  of  a  total  vote  Pratt,  Marshal ;  T.  B.  Catron,  Attorney ;  S. 

of  8,711.    The  Legislature  consists  of  9  Demo-  A.  Smith,  Collector ;  W.  L.  Waring,  Assessor ; 

crats  and  8  Republicans  in  the  Council,  and  J.  G.  Palen,  Chief-Justice,  and  Warren  Bristol 

18  Democrats  and  8  Republicans  in  the  House,  and  Hezekiah    S.  Johnson,  Associates.      No 

The  Indian  tribes  residing  within  the  limits  of  election  of  congressional  Delegate  took  place 

Montana  are  mostly  natives  of  the  districts  this  year.    The  present  Delegate,  chosen  in 

occupied,  and  number  82,412  in  all.    There  1871,  is  Jos6  M.  Gallegos,  Democrat.      The 

are  7,600  Black  Feet,  Bloods,  and  Piegans ;  Legislature  is  Democratic  in  both  branches. 

4,790  Assinaboines ;  1,100  Gros  Ventres ;   2,-  The  Indian  tribes  of  New  Mexico  are  tho 

625  Santees,  Yankton ais,  Uncpapas  and  Cut-  Navajoes,  9,114  in  number,  with  a  reservation 

head  Sioux;  1,240  River  Crows;  2,700  Moun-  of  8,828,000  acres  in  the  northwest ;  Mescalero 

tain    Crows ;    460    Flatheads ;    1,000    Pend  Apaches,  830,  near  Fort  Stanton  in  the  east, 

d'Oreilles;    320  Kootenays;    677   Shoshones,  with  no  defined  reservation;  Gila  Apaches, 

Bannocks,   and    Sheep-eaters;    8,000    roving  1,200,  in  the  south;    Jicarilla  Apaches,  850, 

Sioux  or  Teton  Sioux,  and  roaming  bands  of  in  the  northeast ;  Muache,  Weeminuche,  and 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.     The  Blackfeet,  Capote  Utes,  1,520,  in  the  northwest ;  and  the 

Bloods,  Piegans,  Gros  Ventres,  Assinaboines,  Pueblos,  who  number  7,683,  and  live  in  vil- 

River  Crows,  about  1,000  Arapahoes  and  Chey-  lages  on  a  reservation  of  489,664  acres, 

ennes  and  the  Santee  and  Yankton  Sioux,  oc-  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  total 

copy  a  reservation  of  17,408,000  acres  on  the  population  (66,464),  ten  years  old  and  over, 

Milk  River.    The  Mountain  Crows  have  6,272,-  there  were,  engaged  in  all  classea  of  occupa- 

000  acres  in  the  south,  near  the  Yellowstone  tions,  29,361  persons;  in  agriculture,  18,668; 

River.     The  Flatheads,  Pend  d^Oreilles,  and  in  professional  and  personal  services,  7,585 ; 

Kootenays,  have  1,483,000  acres  in  the  Jocko  in  trade  and  transportation,  863 ;  in  mannfac- 

Valley,  and  the  Shoshones,  Bannocks,  and  tures,  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries, 

Sheep-eaters  near  the  western  boundary  have  2,295. 

no  special  reservation.  .  The  Territory  contained  5,033  horses,  6,141 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  total  mules  and  asses,  16,417  milch-cows,  19,774 
popalation  (18,170)  ten  years  old  and  over,  working-oxen,  21,343  other  cattle,  619,438 
there  were  engaged  in  all  classes  of  occupa-  sheep,  and  11,267  swine.  The  chief  produc- 
tions, 14^048  persons;  in  agriculture,  2,111 ;  in  tions  were  888,930  buah^  of  spring,  and  18,- 
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892  of  winter,  wheat,  640,823  of  Indian-corn,  miles ;  Utah  Southern,  from  Salt  Lake  Citr. 

67,660  of  oats,  8,876  of  barley,  8,687  pounds  southward,  completed  to  Lochi,  40  miles ;  ¥'a- 

of  tobacco,  684,930  of  wool,  28,856  bushels  of  sJatch  &  Jordan  Valley,  to  run  from  Sandj 

peas  and  beans,  8,102  of  Irish  potatoes,  19,686  Station  to  Alta,  asyet  only  surveyed  and  partly 

gallons  of  wine,  12,912  pounds  of  butter,  27,-  graded ;  Bingham  Gafion  and  Camp  Floyd,  to 

239  of  cheese,  813  gallons  of  milk  sold,  and  4,-  run  from  Sandy  Station  to  Bingham  City,  usder 

209  tons  of  hay.  construction ;  American  Fork,  three-feet  gauge. 

The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab-  completed  from  Salt  Lake  Oity  to  Deer  Creek, 

lishments  was  182,  using  13  steam-engines,  of  16  miles;    Salt  Lake  City,  Sevier  Valley  & 

252  horse-power,  and  42  water-wheels,  of  659  Pioche,  fi'om  Salt  Lake  City  to  the  miniiig 

horse-power,  and  employing  427  hands.    The  districts  of  the  west,  under  construction ;  Salt 

amount  of  capital  invested  was  $1,450,695 ;  of  Lake  City  &  Tooele  Valley,  nearly  same  route 

wages  paid  during  the  year,  $167,281 ;  of  ma-  as  last,  to  extend  100  miles,  under  construc- 

terials  consumed,  $880,957 ;  of  products,  $1,-  tion ;   San  Juan,   San  Pete  &  Sevier,  from 

489,868.  Kephi,  southeast  through  Salt  Creek  Cafion, 

There  were  5  newspapers  and  periodicals,  150  miles,  three-feet  gauge,  under  constnic- 

having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  1,625,  and  tion ;  Loclii  &  "Tintie,  from  Lochi  to  the  Camp 

issuing  annually  137,350  copies.  Floyd  and  Tintie  mining  districts,  about  £0 

The  total  number  of  religious  organizations  miles,  three-feet  gauge,  under  constniction; 

was  158,  having  152  edifices,  with  81,560  sit-  Southeastern,  from  Springville  to  San  Pete, 

tings,  and  property  valued  at  $822,621.  100  miles,  three-feet  gauge,  under  constmc- 

Utah. — In  the  early  part  of  the  year  a  move-  tion. 

ment  was  set  on  foot  to  secure  the  adniisidon  The  Indians  living  in  Utah  are  the  nortb- 

of  this  Territory  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  but  western,  western,  and  Goship  Shoshones,  3,000, 

it  did  not  meet  with  success.    The  Governor  in  the  northwest ;  Weber  Utes,  800,  near  Sail 

vetoed  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  Lake;  Timpanagos,  600,  south  of  Salt  Lake; 

providing  for  a  convention  to  prepare  a  State  San  Pitches,  300,  in  same  vicinity ;  Pab-YeDt.s 

constitution,  and  the  appeal  to  Congress  was  1,200,  near  the  Shoshones ;  Tampa-Utea,  Pi- 

without  effect.  edes,  Pi-Utes,  Elk  Mountain  Utes,  and  Sbe- 

A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  theUni-  be-rechers,  6,200,  in  the  east  and  south;  and 
ted  States,  on  the  15th  of  April,  declared  that  the  Uintah-Utes,  800,  on  a  reservation  of  t- 
the  Territorial  courts  were  not  United  States  080,000  acres  in  the  northeast, 
tribunals,  but  "  legislative  courts  of  the  Terri-  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  Terri- 
tory created  in  view  of  the  clause  which  an-  tory  contained  11,068  horses,  2,879  mules  and 
thorizcd  Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules  asses,  17,668  milch-cows,  3,479  working-cxen. 
and  regulations  respecting  the  Territories.''  18,188  other  cattle,  69,672  sheep,  and  8.150 
The  effect  of  this  decision  was,  to  nullify  the  swine.  The  chief  productions  were  543,487 
proceedings  which  had  been  taken  against  bushels  of  spring,  and  14,986  of  winter,  wheat 
Brigham  Young  and  others  for  murder  and  1,312  of  rye,  95,567  of  Indian-corn,  65,650  of 
other  offences,  and  they  were  discharged.  oats,  49,117  of  barley,  178  of  buckwheat,  K?.- 

The  Territorial  officers,  appointed  by  the  018  pounds  of  wool,  9,291  bushels  of  peas  anil 

President:  are  George  L.  TVoods,  Governor;  beans,  823,646  of  Irish,  and  163  of  sweet po- 

William  Corey,  Secretary;  Math  ewson  T.  Pat-  tatoes,  8,181  gallons  of  wine,  810,335  po^lDd^ 

rick.    Marshal;    George    C.   Bates,    District  of  butter,  69,608  Of  cheese,  11,240  gallons  of 

Attorney^  James  B.  McKean,  Chief- Justice,  milk  sold,  27,805  tons  of  hay,  67,446  gallons  of 

and  Obed  F.  Strickland  and  Cyrus  M.  Hawley,  sorghum  molasses,  and  575  pounds  of  honey. 

Associate  Justices.    George  Q.  Cannon,  Mor-  The  whole  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 

mon,  was  elected  Delegate  to  Congress  in  An-  lishments  was  533,  using  21  steam-engines,  of 

gust  last,  over  George  R.  Maxwell,  the  Gentile  831  horse-power,  and   192  water-wheels,  of 

candidate,  by  a  migority  of  19,627  out  of  a  2,169  borse-power,  and  employing  1,534  bands, 

total  vote  of  22,911 ;  women  voted  very  gen-  The  amount  of  capital  invested  was  $1,891,898: 

erally  at  the  election.    The  Legislature  con-  wages  paid  during  the  year,  $396,865 ;  valtie 

sists  of  a  Council  of  18,  and  a  Uouse  of  Repre-  of  materials  consumed,  $1,238,262 ;  of  prod- 

sentativcs  of  26 — ^all  Mormons.  nets,  $2,343,019. 

The  assessed  value  of  property  in  Utah  is  The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 

$17,590,560.    Much  progress  has  been  made  was  10,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of 

in  developing  the  mineral  and  agricultural  14,250,  and  issuing  annually  1,678,400  copies, 

resources  of  the  Territory, which  are  very  great.  The  total  number  of  religious  organizations 

The  value  of  agricultural  products  for  the  past  was  165,  having  164  edifices,  with  86,110  sit- 

year  was  $6,149,925.^  The  railroads  of  Utah  tings,  and  property  valued  at  $674,600. 

at  the  end  of  the  year  were  as  follows :  Utah  WASHnfOTOW. — This  Territory  has  an  area  of 

Northern,  three-feet  gauge,  completed  40  miles  69,994  square  miles,  or  44,796,160  acres,  ol 

from    Utah    Junction,  northward ;    Summit  which   7,100,000  acres  are   surveyecl.    The 

County,  three-feet  gauge,  running  from  Echo  population  Is  87,402.    The  capital  is  Olnnpia, 

to  Coalville,  only  two  miles  finished;   Utah  and  the  Territorial  officers  are :  Elisha  P.  Ferrr. 

Central,  from  Ogden  to  Salt  Lake  City,  87  Governor;  Henry  S.  .Stmve,  Secretary;  0. 
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Jacobs,  Ohief-Jostioe,  and .  R.  S.  Greene  and  The  total  nnmber  of  religions  organizations 
J.  R.  Lewis,  Associates ;  E.  S.  Kearney,  Mar-  iras  4:7,  having  86  edifices  with  6,000  sittings, 
shal ;  S.  0.  Wingard,  Attorney ;  Nelson  Row-  and  property  valued  at  $62,450. 
els.  Superintendent  of  Schools ;  R.  H.  Milroy,  Wtomijto. — ^This  Territory  has  an  area  of 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs ;  L.  P.  Beach,  88,000  sqnare  miles,  and  a  population  of  11,518 
Surveyor-General ;  Samuel  Coulter,  Collector ;  souls.  The  capital  is  Cheyenne,  and  the  offi- 
J.  R.  Hayden,  Assessor;  U.  S.  Porter,  Audi-  cials  are  as  follows:  John  A.  Campbell  Gov- 
tor,  and  J.  H.  Munson,  Treasurer.  Obadiah  emor;  Hermann  Glafcke,  Secretary;  Frank 
B.  McFadden,  Democrat,  was  chosen  Delegate  Wolcott,  Marshal ;  E.  P.  Johnson,  Attorney ; 
to  Congress  at  the  election  in  November,  by  a  8.  Reed,  Surveyor-General ;  Thomas  Harlan, 
mfyority  of  709  out  of  a  vote  of  7,801.  The  Collector;  E.  P.  Snow,  Assessor;  J.  H.  Hay- 
Legislature  consists  of  six  Democrats  and  three  ford,  Auditor ;  S.  W.  Downey,  Treasurer ;  J. 
Republicans  in  the  Council,  and  21  Democrats  W.  Fiske,  J.  H.  Kingman,  and  Joseph  M.  Corey, 
and  nine  Republicans  in  the  House.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.     William  R. 

There  are  8,290  children^  of  school  age  in  Steele,  Democrat,  was  chosen  Delegate  to  Cou- 
th e  Territory,  of  whom  8,828  attended  school  gress  in  September.  The  Legislature  consists 
during  the  year.  There  were  144  school-houses  of  four  Democrats,  three  Republicans,  and  two 
and  157  schools.  The  amount  paid  to  teachers  Independents  in  the  Council,  and  nine  Demo- 
was  $29,318.64.  .  Parents  and  guardians  are  crats,  two  Republicans,  and  two  Independents, 
required  by  law  to  send  their  children  to  in  the  House.  An  act,  repealing  the  woman 
school  at  leajBt  three  months  in  the  year.  suff^rage  law,  passed  the  Legislature  at  the 

The  Indian  tribes  in  the  Territory  are  the  last  session,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.' 

Nisqually,  Puyallap,  and  others,  1,200  in  nam-  The  House  passed  the  act  over  the  veto,  but 

ber,  on  the  reservations,  amounting  to  26,776  in  .the  Council  it  was  defeated  by  one  vote, 

acres,  near  Paget  Sound ;  D' Wamish  and  allied  The  Indians  of  Wyoming,  with  the  exception 

tribes,  8,600,  on  five  reservations  containing  of  the  Sioux  and  northern  Arapahoes,  and 

41,716  acres,  also  near  Puget  Sound ;  Makahs,  Cheyennes,  mentioned  under  Dakota  and  Mon- 

604,  on  a  reservation  of  12,800  acres  in  the  tana,  are  the  eastern  band  of  Shoshones,  num- 

extreme  northwest ;  Skallams,  919,  on  a  reser-  bering  about  1,000.    They  have  a  reservation 

vation  of  4,000  acres  on  Hood's  Canal;  Qui-  in  the  Wind  River  Valley,  containing  2,688,000 

nai-elts,  Qui-leh-utes,  Hohs  and  Quits,  620,  on  a  acres. 

reservation  of  25,600  acres  in  the  extreme  east ;  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  Terri- 

Yakamas,  8,000,  on  a  reservation  of  783,860  tory  contained  584  horses,  288   mules   and 

acres  in  the  south ;  Chehalis  and  other  rem-  asses,  707  milch-cows,  922  working-oxen,  9,501 

nants,  600,  on  a  reservation  of  4,822  acres  in  other   cattle,  6,409    sheep,   and    146   swine, 

the  east ;  Colville  and  other  tribes  in  the  north-  The  chief  productions  were  80,000  pounds  of 

east,  numbering  8,349,  and  having  no  reser-  wool,   617  bushels  of  Irish    potatoes,   1,200 

vation.  pounds  of  butter,  4,980  gallons  of  milk  sold, 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  Terri-  and  8,180  tons  of  hay. 

tory  contained  11,188  horses,  943  mules  and  There  were  six  newspapers,  having  an  ag- 

asses,  16,938  milch-cows,  2,181  working-oxen,  gregate  circulation  of  1,950,  and  issuing  an- 

28,185  other  cattle,  44,063  sheep,  and  17,491  nually  243,800  copies. 

swine.    The  chief  productions  were:  186,180  TEST-PLATE.      One  of  the  devices  used 

bushels  of  spring,  and  80,863  of  winter,  wheat,  by  microscopists  to  test  the  correctness  and 

4,453  of  rye,  21,781  of  Indian-corn,  255,169  power  of  their  lenses  consists  of  a  glass  plate, 

of  oats,  55,787  of  barley,  816  of  buckwheat,  upon  which  lines  of  exceeding  fineness  are  en- 

1,682  pounds  of  tobacco,  162,718  of  wool,  15,-  graved  by  the  diamond.    For  this  purpose  a 

790  bushels  of  peas  and  beans,  280,719  of  small  ruling-machine  is  used,  all  the  parts 

Irish,  and  425  of  sweet,  potatoes,  235  gallons  whereof  must  be  made  with  unusual  nicety, 

of  wine,  407,806  pounds  of  butter,  17,465  of  In  Europe  the  test-plates  made  by  M.  Nobert, 

cheese,  21,060  gallons  of  milk  sold,  80,233  of  Prussia,  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the 

tons  of  hay,  179  bushels  of  clover-seed,  1,887  fineness  of  their  mling,  and  in  this  country 

of  grass-seed,  6,162  pounds  of  hops,  and  25,686  those  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Rutherford,  of  New  York 

of  honey.  city.    The  expense  of  the  best  Kobert  plates 

The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab-  has  been  $100  each,  and  the  finest  rulings  here- 

lishments  was  269,  using  38  steam-engines,  of  tofore  done  have  been  120,000  lines  to  the 

1,411  horse-power,  62  water-wheels,  of  1,412  inch.    There  are  few  microscopists  who  have 

horse-power,  and  employing  1,026  hands.  The  ever  been  able  to  see  or  resolve  the  lines  of 

amount  of  capital  invested  was  $1,893,674;  these  plates,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  properly 

-wages  paid  during  the.  year,  $574,936 ;  value  lighting  the  plate.    Dr.  Woodward,   of  the 

of  materials  consumed,  $1,435,128 ;  of  prod-  United  States  Army,  is  among  those  who  have 

ucts,  $2,851,052i.  succeeded  in  doing  so.  '  He  has  not  only  seen 

The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  pe-  them,  but  has  photographed  the  lines, 

riodicals  was  14,  having  an  aggregate  circu-  Mr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  President  of  Colum- 

lation  of  6,785,  and  issuing  annually  396,500  bia  College,  in  New  York,  has  lately  received 

copies.  from  Nobert  a  new  test-plate,  ordered  some 
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two  years  ago,  at  an  expense  of  $206,  which  $2,178,278.40  in  six  per  cent,  railroad  bonds, 

surpasses  in  the    fineness  of  its  ruling  any  or  $2,620,125.99  in  all,  besides  2,763,0tS  acres 

thing  heretofore  produced.    It  is  a  slip  of  of  land,  believed  to  be  worth  $2,763,078.    The 

glass  Si  inches  long  and  1^  inch  broad,  in  number  of  children  in  the  State  is  estimated, 

the  centre  of  which  the  unassisted  eye  may  in  accordance  with  the  best  official  informa- 

discover  what  appears  to  be  a  mark  perhaps  tion,  at  228,355.    The  number  in  the  echools 

the  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  width.    But  when  in  September,  1871,  was  28,800.    The  whole 

placed  under  the  microscope  this  mark  is  found  number  receiving  instruction  during  the  year 

to  be  composed  of  a  great  number  of  parallel  was  127,672,  the  average  number  being  81,- 

lines.   The  plate,  in  fact,  contains  twenty  test-  658.    The  average  monthly  cost  of  each  pupil, 

bands,  that  is  to  say,  twenty  series  of  lines,  including  the  expense  for  buildings,  was  f  1.43. 

Each  series  contains  such  a  number  of  lines  as  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

will  occupy,  or  more  than  occupy,  the  field  of  has  been  located  at  Bryan,  aijd  some  progress 

view  of  the  microscope.    The  fineness  of  each  has  been  made  in  constructing  the  necessary 

band  or  series  varies  from  a  ratio  of  8,000  luies  buildings,  but  the  work  was  suspended  last 

per'  square  inch  up  to  ttDO  huTidred  and  forty  summer  on  account  of  defects  in  the  law, 

thousand  lines  per  square  inch ;  this  last  band  which  does  not  define  with  sufficient  clear- 

contains  double  the  number  of  lines  ever  be-  ness  the  powers  of  the  commissioners, 

fore  ruled  on  a  test-plate.  The  State  penitentiary  contains  944  eon- 

TEXAS.    The  financial  condition  of  Texas  victs,  against  486  in  February,  1870.     The  in- 

is  quite  promising.    Its  total  indebtedness,  at  crease,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  result  of  a  better 

the  end  of  the  year,  amounted  to  $1,662,998.78,  execution  of  the  criminal  laws.    This  institn- 

made  up  of  the  following  items :  tion  is  leased,  and  the  State  has  only  to  bear 

Three  hundred  asd  fifty  Beven  per  cent.  a  portion  of  the  expense  for  the  transporta- 

frontier  defence  gold  bonds $350,000  00  tion  of  prisoners.    The  county  jails  are  stated. 

Two  hundred  and  flfty-Beven  ten  percent  s    at.    i     a                    ^^xi.     ^                   ^     t.     ii 

carroncy  bonds. 357,000  00  ^^  ^he  last  message  Of  the  Governor,  to  be  "  as 

Amount  due  WiiMams  &  Onion,  of  New  bad  as  bad  can  be."    "  When  so  constructed 

l^'t^Ail%^^ZV'^"."'^.'^"T.     m,<yn  70  «« to  seonre  the  prisoners  confined  in  them. 

Six  per  cont.carrencj  bonds  i8»aed  to  ftind  they  become  dense  and  unfit  for  the  habita- 

?emb«*»"^l866^®  .^^^r?''!^"*^**^*  **'  ^^     125 100  00  *^®^  ^^.  V^^  ^©08*8.    When  not  made  secnre, 

Sixpcrccnt/cnrrency  bonds  ierae'd  to  fbn^           '  aild  this  is  the  case  in  about  four-fifths  of  the 

^  oW  debt  under  act  of  May  8, 18TI.........       44,600  00  counties,  the  constant  cscape  of  prisoners  is 

Certiflcatesof  indebtedness  Ifpued  to  claim-  «.«yi«.  4.i,«  r^^^^^^.  /«„  ^^^^^*\„  t^^  ^u^^    .^.^u  i« 

ants  in  laei^raentioned  act  and  act  of  May  ^^^  *"®  excuse  (as  recently  by  the  mob  m 

S2, 1871,  currency 68,ie77  05  Erath  and  adjoining  counties)  for  the  whole- 
Amount  of  outstanding  warrants 215,000  00  guiA  miirder  of  nersnnfl  chftrirpil  trith  niFoiKv^  •• 

Amount  for  deflclencfes  in  fonner  appro-  saie  muraeroi  persons  en argeuwun  oirences. 

priation,  and  estimated  as  dne  Judiciary,  1  he  area  of  the  vacant  public  lands  of  the 
and  officers  and  employes  of  government,  ^^^^^^  State  is  88,842,m  acres.  The  amount  pat- 
since  September  1, 1873 150,000  00       ^^4.„J     •       QO  fTKfT  QKK\ ^«        TV« 1               £■ 

Amount  erroneously  collected  by  Comptrol-  ented  IS  88,7o7,8o5J^  acres.      Ihe  number  of 

ler  for  commissions  of  assessors  and  col-  immigrants  into  the  State  during  the  year  was 

lectors  in  1871,  which  must  be  returned  qi  /jaa 

totax-payers 181,167  08  •    ^U     ., v       ,  j     .     *v 

Rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  con- 

To**^ $1,068,988  78  struction  of  railroads,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 

There  is  also  a  debt  of  $626,718.09,  incurred  year,  there  were  1,078  miles  against  511  two 

during  the  war,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  years  before.    It  is  thought  that  600  miles 

Governor,  represents  "  State  warrants  or  State  more  will  be  completed  during  the   coming 

bonds  issued  during  the  war,  and,  representing  year. 

obligations  which  are  now  void,  should  no  lon-»  The  Comptroller,  in  April,  refused  to  conn- 

ger  be  borne  on  the  Comptroller's  reports."  tersign  and  register  certain  bonds  prepared 

There  was  cash  in  the  Treasury,  on  January  1,  and  signed  by  the ,  Governor  for  the  Intema- 

1873,  $49,278.62  in  specie,  and  $204,086.07  in  tional  Bailroad  Company.     He  said : 

currency  belongmg  to  special  funds.     The  as-  The  counteraigning  and  registering  of  these  bonas 

sessed  value  of  property  in  the  State,  accord-  would  also  liave  imposed  upon  me  tlje  additional 

ing  to  the  returns  for  1871,  which  are  the  duty  of  levying  a  tax  upon  all  the  property,  real  and 

latest  that  are  complete,  is  $220,290,624,  but  personal,  in  the  State^  to  meet  the  liabilities  growing 

its  actual  valne  is  estimated  at  nearly  one-half  -j'  "^S^ZT  t'he^'o^^r'^f  iU  Lc«Ula.urc  to 

^^?'      11                  /.m  clothe  me  with  these  extraordinary  prerogatives,  and. 

The  school  system  of  Texas  was  maugurated  irhile  I  will  cheerfully  and  faithfully  discharge  ererv 

in  September,  1871,  and  is  now  pretty  thor-  duty  enjoined  upon  me  bylaw,  I  confess  I' shi^ 

oughly  established.    Its  cost,  during  the  past  ^^^^  the  responsibility  of  levyiM  this  heavy  tax,  Jor 

vPflr   wn«  it!  9^9.  991  94.  nf  xF>ii/»h  4lft9  'TkS  9(\  ^°  unnghteous  a  purpose,  in,  as  1  believe,  the  absence 

year,  was  fl,|-iZ, 2^1.^4:,  ot  wnicn  ^4«2,76d.20  ^^  „i,  j^w  to  sustain  me  in  doing  so. 

was  paid  by  the  State,  and  $739,468.04  by  the  a  new  logiBlative  assembly  is  to  convene  in  Jan- 
counties.  The  permanent  school  fund  con-  uary,  1878,  elected  by,  and  fresh  from  the  people ; 
sists  of  $40,708.43  specie,  and  $64,089.12  in  ^^  assembly,  it  is  presumed,  that  will  be  ftiUy  ad- 
currency  ;  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  $70,-  V^l^  ?^  *^*^  ^^?^^  ""i^  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
ftiiA  ;n  ttJu^^  a*«f«o  «?^  ^w  «^«*  v^«,i«  Aarri  State;  and  I  deem  it  wiser  to  have  an  additional 
800  in  United  States  six  per  cent,  bonds,  $271,-  legislative  interpretation  of  this  measure.  If  the  in- 
650  m  United  States  five  per  cent,  bonds,  and  corporators  of  the  International  Railroad  arc  not  will- 
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ing*  to  abide  said  interpretation,  the  courts  of  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  and,  I  believe,  of 

country  are  open  for  a  reversal  ot  my  decision.  most  lawyers  of  the  State,  the  Legislature  elected  in 

This  BO-calied  law  provides  for  the  issuance  often  the  fall  of  1869  expired.    It  will,  then,  be  the  duty 

thousand  dollars  to  toe  mile,  or  about  sixteen  mill-  of  the  Legislature  to  be  elected  on  the  5th  day  of 

ion  dollars,  and  for  the  payment  of  eight  per  cent.  November,  to  provide  for  the  election  of  their  suc- 

interest  and  two  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  for  a  period  oessors  in  November,  1878,  and  at  the  same  time 

of  thirty  }rears,  which  would  swell  the  debt,  prin-  of  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,    Comptroller, 

cipal  and  interest,  to  about  the  sum  of  twenty-four  Treasurer,  Commissioner  of  General   Land-Offlce, 

million  dollars.  etc. ;  also  of  sheriffs,  dUtrict  clerks,  justices  of  the 

The  said  appropriation,  toffotber  with  an  appro-  peace,  and  other  counter  officers.  •  *  * 

priation  of  taree  million  dollars  to  the  Southern  I  must  further,  on  this  question,  call  attention  to 

raciflo  Bailroad  Company,  and  three  millions  to  the  circumstance  that  there  is  now  no  law  fixing  a 

the  Southern  Transcontinental  Bailroad  Gompanv,  day  for  the  election  of  Governor  and  other  State  olfi- 

with  eight  per  cent,  interest  and  two  per  oent.  sink-  oers,  either  in  November  next  or  at  any  other  time, 

ing  fund,  running  through  a  like  period  of  thirty  This  was  undoubtedly  an  accidental  omission  or 

years,  provides  for  the  creation  of  an  additional  oversight  of  the  late  Legislature,  but  the  new  Legis- 

debt  oX  say  twenty-four  million  dollars — making  a  lature  will  have  ample  time  'to  remedy  the  defect ; 

grand  aggregate  of  about  forty-eight  milliof^  ool-  and,  should  they  fail  to  do  so  (which  I  will  not  pre- 

lars,  it  is  proposed  to  tax  the  people  of  this  State  for  sume),  it  will  then  be  soon  enough  to  inquire  as  to 

the  next  thirty  years,  for  the  pun>ose  of  making  an  the  duty  and  power  of  the  Governor  in  the  prem- 

unoonditional  present  to  raUroad  monopolists.  ises.    In  conclusion,  and  to  relieve  all  doubt,  if  any 

a          . .        .     .,             j.1.    /.  ir      1    X  /^  exist,  in  the  public  mind  on  this  subject,  I  will  say 

Home  time  m  the  month  oi  iiay  last,  (xeorge  that  no  election  for  Governor  and  other  State  or 
W.  Honey,  the  State  Treasurer,  disappeared  county  officers,  except  to  fill  vacancies,  will  be  held 
from  the  State,  leaving  the  Treasury  in  the  at  the  election  in  November  next, 
hands  of  a  clerk.  There  were  suspicions  that  A  Republican  Convention  was  held  at  IIous- 
he  had  used  the  public  funds  in  speculations  ton  on  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  of  May,  for 
of  his  own,  and  Governor  Davis  appointed  a  the  nomination  of  presidential  electors  and 
commission  to  examine  the  records  and  funds.  Congressmen  at  large,  and  the  appointment  of 
and  turn  them  over  to  Mr.  B.  Graham,  who  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  of  the 
was  appointed  Treasurer.  The  clerk,  W.  party.  The  candidates  for  Congressmen  at 
Burns,  refused  to  reveal  the  combinations  of  large  were  L.  D.  Evans  and  A.  B.  Ilorton. 
the  locks  of  the  safes,  or  surrender  any  of  the  The  following  platform  was  adopted : 
papers  or  moneys,  and  i t  wm  found  necessary  whsreas.  The  Bepublican  party  of  the  United  States 
to  take  possession  of  the  omce  by  force  and  is  about  to  appeal  once  more  to  the  nation  for  the  sup- 
break  open  the  safes,  an  order  being  first  ob-  port  of  its  prmciples  in  the  coming  presidential  dec- 
tained  from  the  district  court  on  a  present-  *^°Si.  *^^"~m,.     ,    ..      .    xi.-    o.  .    .    xt        v 

inent  of  the  facts  by  a  grand-jury.    Mr.  Gra-  Z^^a'  ^^®  ®u  "l^i^"  '''  *H'i  ^^^  ^"^  November 

«.*«  Y*  wu«  i»v.i,o  t^j   a  {^touu  juij.     au.1.  vita  ncxt Will dccidc whethcr or uot tlio Dcmocratic party, 

ham  obtained  possession  or  the  Treasury  m  with  its  prejudices  against  the  equal  rights  of  men 

July.     The  books,  papers,  and  accounts,  were  and  against  popular  education,  is  to  be  restored  to 

found  in  great  confusion,  and,  as  nearly  as  P^^®'*J°  T^^^f?* 

could  be  ascertained,  the  r^^-  -^-     .^ 

was  in  default  to  the  amount  ui  ^oa,x<i.uo|.  of  their  principk  -., 

in  specie,  and  $46,977'.54  in  currency.     After-  i.  We  declare  our  fulf  felYowship  with  the  national 

ward,  $28,596.13,  which  had  been  loaned  out  Bepublican  party  of  the  United  States,  and  our  un- 

by  Mr.  Honey,  was  recovered,  and  there  was  quahfled  devotion  to  its  principles  and  to  its  for- 

other  evidence  that  the  funds  of  the  State  had    *^S®^^j    i      *v**i.  a     j#j        *i.j 

v^..-  .-^1  • •     *      14.'  2.  we  declare  that  the  grand  and  fundamental  idea 

been  used  m  private  speculations.      ^  of  the  political  equality  of  all  men,  and  then-  equal 

The  Adjutant-General,  James  Davidson,  re-  rights  before  the  law,  is  peculiarly  Bepublican,  and 

signed  on  the  4th  of  November,  and  it  was  is  not  professed  by  any  other  party  in  this  nation ; 

shortly  after  discovered  that  his  accounts  were  *J?*  }\  ^  themission  of  the  Bepublican  party  to  carry 

incorrect,  and  that  there  had  been  a  defalca-  gr^^r;/;i^'^Ji"^fe  f^^^^'S.  St 

tion  in  his  omce  amounting  to  about  $30,000.  powers  of  government,  either  national  or  local. 

There  was  no  election  for  State  officers  in  8.  That  there  are  but  two  political  parties  in  the 

Texas  this  year.     The  Governor,  who  was  in-  nation,  the  Bepublican  and  the  Democratic  5  that  the 

stalled  on  April  28,  1870,  holds  his  office  for  J\omination  of  Horace  Greeley  for  the  presidenc^^^^ 

^^«-  -o^AAfo.    K.,f   «/,♦!,/»  ^lxn^;4^4-:^»  ^^^^A^  *'*®  Umted  States  was  made  m  the  interest  ot  the 

four  years ;   but,  a^  the  constitution  provides  Democratic  party,  and  that  the  Bepublicans  of  Texas 

that  the  Governor  "shall  be  elected  by  the  will  follow  no  such  lead,  but  will  eive  their  firm  and 

qualified  voters  of  the  State,  at  the  time  and  zealous  support  to  the  nominees  of  the  convention  to 

places  at  which  they  shall  vote  for  representa-  "semble  at  Philadelphia  on  the  6th  of  Juno  next. 

tires  to  the  LegUlature, "  and  «  the  repr^en-  o^r.^'S^'^ut-XnlsT-Vie^-^'^^^^ 

tatives  were  to  be  chosen  in  November,  1872  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  to  vote  for 

and  1874,  the  question  was  raised  whether  it  his  renomination  for  the  presidency, 

would  not  be  necessary  to  vote  for  Governor  5.  The  Bepublican  party  in  Texas  regard  the  free 

in  1872.     Governor  Davis,  being  consulted  on  S^?^*V?'^  J*^**^  5^*  children  of  Texas  as  a  sacred 

f Via  anKfa/vi-   ^ar^it/wi .  duty,  thc  flTSt  and  most  sacred  of  all  our  public  du- 

ine  suDjecT,  repiiea.  ^i^g.  and  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  secure,  to 

It  is  my  understanding  of  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  children  of  all,  tne  facilities  of  free  public  educa- 

the  Legislature  to  be  elected  in  November  next,  that  tion,  at  the  smallest  cost  possible  to  the  people ;  and 

it  expires  on  the  2d  day  of  December  of  the  year  we  will  hedge  the  system  of  public  education  with  all 

1878,  being  two  years  from  the  2d  day  of  December,  possible  sateguards,  endeavoring  to  secure  the  most 

1871,  on  which  last-mentioned  day,  according  to  the  rigid  economy  and  the  best  administrative  experi- 


1,  anu,  as  nearly  as  power  m  lexas: 

e  absconding  officer  Therefore,  the  Bepublicans  of  Texas,  in  convention 

*^n*«4-  ^e  (»Qi  iTi  Aai  assembled,  do  now  make  the  foUowmg  declaration 

lount  of  $31,171.06^  ^{  tj^^ir  principles  as  a  party :                ^ 
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ence.    Free  public  Bchools  shall  ever  be  the  dearest  sions  and  great  pow^  of  those  now  in  authority,  ve 

motto  of  the  KepabUoana  of  Tezaa.  consider  their  expulsion  from  offices  of  honor  or  trusl 

6.  That  the  development  of  the  vast  mineral,  agri-  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  coon- 
cultural,  and  stock  resources  of  Tezaa,  is  of  vital  Im-  try,  And  to  the  preservation  of  constitutional  govern- 
portanoe  to  the  future  prosperitj  of  our  people,  and  ment. 

a  necessary  prerequisite  to  that  development  is  a  Beaotved^  That  we  have  seen  with  profound  eatif- 

well-devised  system  of  internal  improvementa,  stim-  faction  that  patriotic  movement  of  tne  Liberal  B«- 

ulated  by  reasonable   aid  iVom  the  State,  which  publicans  lately  assembled  in  convention  at  Cincin- 

shall  not  tax  the  people,  and  the  Kepublican  party  nati,  and  we  luUy  concur  with  them  in  bcli(;vmg 

of  Texas  will  devise  and  support  a  reasonable  sys-  that  local  self-government,  with  impartial  suifrB^f, 

tern  of  aid  to  such  improvements  in  lands ;  but  will  will  guard  the  rights  of  all  citizens  more  securtly 

resist  any  and  all  fUrther  attempts  at  aid  in  bonda  than  anv  centralized  power.    The  public  welfare  re- 

or  money.  quires  tne  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  militaiy 

7.  We  declare  our  unabated  confidence  in  the  per>  authoritv,  and  freedom  of  person  under  the  prot«c- 
Bonal  integrity  and  incorruptibility  of  Governor  £d*  tion  of  the  habecu  corpus.  We  demand  for  the  indi- 
muud  J.  Davis,  in  his  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  vidual  the  largest  liberty  consistent  with  public  or- 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  Texas,  and  we  will  der^  and  for  the  State  self-government,  and  for  the 
give  him  our  firm  and  uiminching  support  in  every  nation  a  return  to  the  meth^a  of  peace  and  the  coo- 
effort  to  secure  to  all  the  people  of  the  State  a  wise  stitutional  limitation  of  power.  The  civil  service  of 
and  good  government.  the  Oovemmcnt  has  become  a  mere  instnunent  of 

8.  That  wo^  declare  our  un(][ualifled  condemnation  ]^artisan  tvranny  and  personal  ambition,  and  an  ob- 
of  all  corruption  and  peculation  on  the  part  of  pub-  ject  of  selfish  greed,  and  is  a  scandal  and  reproadi 
lie  officials ;  we  will  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to  promote  on  free  institutions,  and  breeds  a  demoralization 
honest  and  wise  legislation,  to  secure  honest  and  just  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  republican  aovcn- 
administration,  and  to  guard  with  a  jealous  care  all  ment.  We  therefore  regard  a  thorough  reform  of 
the  interests  of  all  the  people.  the  civil  service  as  one  of  the  most  pressing  neces- 

9.  That  we  will  enddavor  to  give  protection  to  our  sities  of  the  hour;  that  honesty,  capacity,  and  fidel- 
fh>ntier  by  every  means  at  our  command,  and  we  ity,  constitute  the  only  valid  claims  to  the  public 
pledge  ourselves  to  out  down  every  superffuous  ex-  employment;  that  the  offices  of  the  GoverDmtnt 
pense  in  the  State  government,  and  to  reduce  taxa>  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  arbitranr  fitvoritism  and  pa- 
tion  to  the  very  least  amount  compatible  with  effi-  tronage,  and  again  a  post  of  Lonor.  We  demand 
cient  government.  Federal  taxation  which  shall  not  neoessarily  intcrftre 

The  Democrats  met  in  convention  at  Oor-  Je  mlL'lirne^ce^^^^                                  of  tKv' 

sicana,  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  nominatoa  emment,  economically  aoministercd,  pensions,  tbe 

A.  n.  Willie  and  R.  Q.  Mills  for  OoDgressmen  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  a  moderate  rcduc- 

at  large,  besides  naminir  a  board  of  electors,  tion  annually  of  the  principal  thereof. 

delegates  to  the  National  Convention  at  Balti-  t  -^^^^  ^^1^  ^^  recognize  the  movement  of  ibe 
«5au%^<9  *  V  «**«  »».Y"f»  7^  I  ,")!"  •""  ^"*"  Liberal  Bepublicans  m  opposition  to  the  present  Ad- 
more,  and  a  new  State  Central  Committee.  miniBtration  of  the  General  Government  in  behalf 
The  following  platform  was  adopted  in  addi-  of  reform  and  constitutional  liberty,  and  we,  the 
tion  to  that  of  1871,  which  was  reaffirmed :  Democratic  part^  of  Texas,  confiding  in  the  wisdom, 

We,  the  DemcK^U  of  the  State  of  Texas,  in  con-  l^^^^AyTt'^'^s^^^^^ 

vention  assembled,  deem  it  proper  to  announce  pur  pledge  oureelves  to  give  a  vigorous  support  to  the 

opimon  and  p^urposes  in  the  present  cnUcal  condition  ^^licy  to  be  enunciated  by  the  Baltimoi^  Conven- 

of  public  affairs.    It  is  therefore  ^  tion,  and  do  battle  for  the  restoration  of  civU  gov- 

^  ^hed.  That  we  have  undunimshed  confidence  ^^^^j,^  ^^der  whatever  leadership  it  may  dired 

m  the  time-honored  principles  of  the  Demoorag  as  j^esohed,  That  whoever  may  be  the  nominee  of  the 

embodied  m  the  platfom  of  the  Democratic  State  Baltimore  Convention,  this  convention  finds  no  rea- 

Convention  held  at  Austin,  January  26, 1871,  hereto  ^^  thcrelVom  for  destroying,  impairing,  or  even 

annexed  and  made  part  of  this  phitForm,  and  beheye  modifying  the  present  orgabizitionoir  the  Democratic 

that  the  welfare  and  Pfospenty  of  the  country  will  pany,  which  stould  maintain  its  organization  vigo^ 

never  be  fully  restored  till  those  prmoiples  are  in  JugijVor  the  purpose  of  putting  down  and  removinfr 

the  aacendant;  but  we  recognize  as  an  alanning  fact  ^j,e  ibuses  unde?  which  our  people  labor  from  tk 

tfiat  the  issues  to  be  determined  in  the  next  presi-  tyrannical,  dishonest,  and  unscrupulous  State  gov- 

dential  election  not  only  concern  matters  of  con-  ernment  of  Texas 

stitutional  construction  and  expedience,  but  ^o  in-  BtBoUed,  That  we  are  in  opposition  to  ail  mooeved 

volve  the  for  greater  and  vital  question  whether  we  g^^tsidies  to  private  corporSSons  by  the  State  gov- 

are  hereafter  to  live  under  a  government  of  hiw  or  a  emment,  and^egard  the  same  as  uiiound  in  princi- 

govemment  of  force.          ,  .  ,    ,  .  ^  ,.     ,      ,  pie  and  dangerous  in  practice. 

Resolved,  That  the  present  Administration  has  been  *  Resolved.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Genenl  Got- 

subversive  of  constitutional  government,  and  free  in-  emment  to  protect  our  dtizena  from  the  manradin? 

stitutions  throughout  the  country,  and  m  the  South-  v     j                                           - 

em  States  has  oeen  a  system  of  lawless  spoliation  .^j. 

and  central  tyranny;  that  its  chief,  by  accepting  v    i^ 

gifts  and  bestowing  offices  in  return,  by  appoint-  ^.^j. 

ing  incompetent  and  unfit  relations  and  personal  ad-  Besolned  That,  as  the  school  ftmd,  sacredly  set 

herents  to  positions  of  profit  and  trost,  and  by  do-  ^  f^^  ^he  education  of  the  chUdron  of  thU  Bute, 

voting  to  unbecoming  pleasures  and  nursuita  time  ^^  ^^^^r  the  political  misrule  of  the  last  two  year* 

that  should  be  given  to  official  duties,  lias  been  oul-  |,       plundered  bv  peculation,  squandered  and  p«r- 

pably  reckless  of  the  responsibilities  and  dignity  of  ^.g^ei  to  political  purpose,  the  Democratic  party 

the  high  staUon,  has  set  a  bad  example  to  the  peo-  aeera  it  fitting  on  this  occasion  to  reaffirm  the  opimon 

pip.  and  has  violated  alike  the  obhgation  of  good  ^^i^,  aereenbly  to  the  policy  the  party  has  ever  pni- 

faith  and  the  usaijes  of  common  decency,  and  tliat,  ^^^3  f^.  jg  the  duty  of  the  State  to  establish  common 

encouraged  and  aided  by  the  narty  in  power,  he  has  goijoJig  ^nd  furnish  the  means  of  a  good  eommon 

attempted  to  usurp  or  control  legislative  and  judicial  education  to  every  child  within  our  State, 

functions,  and  thus  establish  a  consolidated  personal  "^ 

Sd^ritS^rtttfhl  V4k  "^"^  "'  *"'  "'^  Many  Democrat,  being  di««tisfied^th  ^e 

Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  threatening  preten-  action  of  the  convention,  m  committmg  tne 
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party  to  the  sapport  of  the  Liberal-Bepublican  engaged  in  ogricultnre,  10,428,  inclnding  10,417 

candidates  and  principles,  a  conference  was  mifies  and  11  females;  in  professional  and  per- 

held  at  Austin,  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  Octo-  sonal  services,  5,317,  including  4,884  males 

ber,  at  which  the  following  resolutions  were  and  983  females;  in  trade  and  transportation, 

adopted,  after  considerable  discussion:  1,665,  including  1,648  males  and  17  females; 

R^^hed,  That  we  do  not  regard  the  action  of  the  m  manufactures  and  naechaniaJ  and  mining 

Baltimore  Convention,  in  ndminatin«  two  Kepub-  mdustnes,   4,107,  mcludmg  8,998  males  and 

licans,  as  binding  on  us  as  Democrats.  114  females. 

Ji^sohed.  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  election  The  State  contained  2,964,886  acres  of  im- 

of  General  Grant  as  President,  and  disapprove  of  proved  land,   7,662,294  of  woodland,  and  7,- 

^IrtuT^n^^tSlTt^r^^^^^^  ?69,898  of  oWr  unimproved  lan^     The  cas'h 

tion.  value  of  farms  was  $60,149,954 ;  of  farmm^ 

Jicsoleed^  That  a  committee  of  six  members  be  ap-  implements  and  machinery,  ^3,896,798 ;  total 

pointed  bjr  the  chairman  of  this  meeting,  to  prepare  amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  includ- 

and  publish  an  address  to  theDemocrajsy  of  Texas.  ^          ^         f  ^       ^    |4,777,688  ;  total  (esti- 

exnressive  of  their  views  m  regard  to  the  objects  of  r  j\      i        r   iir      ^  Jj     4.'^L«  j«  i  \i'« 

tins  conference,  and  to  confer  with  the  present  Demo-  mated)  value  of  aU  farm -productions,  including 

cratic  electors,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  their  vote  betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  $49,185,- 

for  O' Conor  and  Adams,  in  the  event  it  shall  bo  170;  orchard-products,  $69,172;  produce   of 

found  that  their  vote  would  not  change  the  result  of  market  -  ffardens,    $74,924  ;    forest  -  products, 

the  presidential  election.  ^^^  g^l  ;%alue  of  home  manufactures,  $298^ 

This  action  had  no  practical  effect  on  the  808 ;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slangh- 

election,  which  began  on  the  5th  of  November  ter,  $4,885,224;  of  ^1  live-stock,  $37,425,194. 

and  continued  four  days.     The  largest  vote  There  were  424,504  horses,  61,822  mules  and 

cast  for  a  Democratic  elector  was  66,455,  for  asses,  428,048  milch-cows,  132,407  working- 

a  Republican  elector  47,426,  while  8,704  were  oxen,  2,933,588  other  cattle,  714,351   sheep, 

returned   as   scattering.      The   minority   for  and  1,202,445  swine.    The  chief  productions 

Greeley  over  Grant  was  19,029.    The  votes  of  were  66,173  bushels  of  spring,  and   848,939 

El  Paso  and  Presidio  Counties  were  thrown  of  winter,  wheat,   28,521   of  rye,  20,554,588 

out  ^*on  account  of  mob  violence,  intimida-  of  Indian-corn,   762,663  of.  oats,  44,851  of 

tion,  and  undue  influence  being  practised  dur-  barley,  63,844  pounds  of  rice,  59,706  of  to- 

Ing  the  election;"  that  of  Wilson  County  be-  bacco,   1,251,328  of  wool,   350,628  bales  of 

cause  the  election  was  not  held  at  the  county-  cotton,  42,654  bushels  of  peas    and   beans, 

seat ;  those  of  Ooleman,  McGulloch,  McMullen,  208,388  of  Irish,  and  2,188,041  of  sweet,  pota- 

M^enard,  and  Pecos,  because  they  had, not  the  toes,  6,^6  gallons  of  wine,  8,712,747  pounds 

number  of  registered  voters  necessary  to  enti-  of  butter,  84,842  of  cheese,  62,771  gallons  of 

tie  them  to  organization ;  and  that  of  Webb  milk  sold,  18,982  tons  of  hay,  2,020  hhds.  of 

Oounty  "  because  200  aliens  were  allowed  to  cane-sugar,  246,062  gallons  of  cane,  174,509 

(rote  on  declaration-of-intention  papers  taken  gallons  of  sorghum,  and*  5,082  of  maple,  mo- 

>ut  before  the  clerk  of  the  District  Court  in  lasses,  275,160  pounds  of  honey,  and  18,255  of 

vacation."    All  the  Democratio  members  of  wax. 

Z!ongress  were  chosen,  and  a  majority  of  the  The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 

nembers  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  lishments  was  2,899,  using  540  steam-engines, 

ire  Democrats.                        ,  of  11,214  horse-power,  and  116  water-wheels, 

A  vote  was  taken  on  the  permanent  location  of  1,880  horse-power,  and  employing  7,297 
>f  the  State  capital,  and  resulted  in  64,277  hands,  of  whom  7,450  were  males  above  six- 
rotes  in  favor  of  Austin,  the  old  seat  of  gov-  teen,  157  females  above  fifteen,  and  820  youth, 
jrninent,  85,147  for  Houston,  12,777  for  Waco,  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  was  $5,- 
.1  for  Bryan,  and  89  scattering.  The  follow-  284,110;  wages  paid  during  the  year,  $1,787,- 
n^  amendment  of  the  constitution  was  rati-  835;  value  of  materials  consumed,  $6,278,198; 
led  by  a  vote  of  57,611  to  85,076 :  of  products,  $11,517,802. 

Thp  I^egialature  shall  not  hereafter  grant  lands,  J^^  ^^^^^  nunaber  of  newspapers  and  peri- 

xcopt  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  to  any  odicals  was  112,  havmg  an  aggregate  circula- 

tersoQ  or  persons,  nor  shall  any  certificate  for  land  tion  of  55,250,  and  issuing  annually  4,214,800 

►e  sold  at  the  Land  Office,  except  to  actual  settlers  copies.     There  were  12  daily,  with  a  circula- 

ho  public  domain  more  than  20  sections  of  land  for  ^  semi-weekly,  circulation  8,700;  89  weekly, 

ach  completed  work,  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  circulation  45,800 ;  1  semi-monthly,  circulation 

r-hach  land  may  be  granted;  and  provided  further,  800. 

hnt  nothing  In  the  foregoing  proviso  shall  affect  any  There  were  455  libraries,  having  87,111  vol- 

were  private;  and  185,  with  25,018  volumes. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  to-  were  other  than  private, 

al  male  population  (56,515)  ten  years  old  and  The  total  number  of  religious  organizations 

ver,  there  were,  engaged  in  all  classes  of  oc-  was  848,  having  647  edifices,  with  199,100  sit- 

upations,  21,517   persons,  of  whom  20,4^  tings,  and  property  valued  at  $1,085,480.    The 

rcre  males  and  1,075  females.    There  were  leading  denominations  were: 
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DENOMINATIONS. 


Baptist 

Christian 

Congregational. . 

Episcopal 

Lutheran 

Methodist 

Presbyterian 

Boman  Catholic. 


OrganlaitioDi. 


275' 

18 

1 

83 

28 

355 

101 

86 


auiiagi. 


61,700 

4,450 

500 

11,400 

7,650 

69,100 

27,600 

16,000 


The  condition  of  paaperism  and  crime  is 
shown  bj  the  following  statistics : 

Total  popnlation 818,679 

Number  of  persons  reeeivlng  support  during  the 

year  ending  June  1, 1870 904 

Cost  of  annual  support $214^19 

Total  number  receiying  support,  June  1, 1870 —  202 

Native 177 

White 78 

Colored 104 

Foreign 25 

Number  of  persons  convicted  during  the  year 260 

Total  number  of  persons  in  prison,  June  1, 1870.  732 

Native 602 

White 287 

Colored 866 

Foreign 180 

TURKEY,  a  country  in  Eastern  Europe, 
Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.  Reign- 
ing sovereign,  Sultan  Abdul- Aziz,  bom  Feb- 
ruary; 9,  1830,  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother.  Sultan  Abdul- 
Medjid,  June  25,  1861.  Sons  of  the  Sultan: 
1.  Yussuf  Izzeddin  EflTendi,  bom  October  9, 
1857 ;  2.  Mahmoud  Dflemil  Eddin  EfFendi ;  8. 
Mehmed  Selim  Effendi,  bom  October  8,  1866; 
4.  Abdul  Medjid,  born  June  27,  1868.  Heir- 
presumptive  to  the  throne,  Mohammed  Murad 
Effendi,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sultan  Abdul 
Medjid,  born  September  21,  1840.  By  the 
present  law,  the  crown  is  inherited  according 
to  seniority  by  the  ijiale  descendants  sprung 
from  the  imperial  harem.  The  Sultan  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son  only  in  case  there  are 
no  uncles  or  cousins  of  greater  age. 

The  area  and  the  population  of  Turkey  are 
only  known  by  estimates.  According  to  the 
latest  calculations,  the  possessions  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  had  the  following  population : 

InhabiUnt*. 

Europe  (Including  the  dependencies  of  Romna- 

nia,  Senria,  and  Samoa) 16,085,000 

Asia 16,468,000 

AfHca  (Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Egypt) 10,000,000 

42,4S6,000 

In  the  estimates  for  the  financial  year,  be- 
ginning March  18,  1872,  and  ending  March  12, 
1873  (year  of  the  Hegira,  1288),  the  revenue 
was  set  down  at  £19,488,376,  and  the  expen- 
ditures at  £19,458,570,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
£29,805.  The  actual  revenue  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  Government  differ,  however, 
widely  from  the  estimates,  there  being  no 
surplus,  but  immense  deficits.  The  foreign 
debt  of  Turkey  represents  a  nominal  capital 
of  £84,918,420;  the  larger  portion  bears  an 
interest  of  6  per  cent.,  with  a  sinking  fund  of 
either  1  or  2  per  cent.  The  internal  and  float- 
ing debt  of  Turkey  is  estimated  at  from  £30,- 
000,000  to  £40,000,000. 

Some  progress  has  of  late  been  made  in  the 


constmction  of  railroads,  and  in  1872  about 
500  kilometres  (against  298  in  1871)  were  in 
operation  in  European  Turkey,  and  281  in 
Asia  Minor. 

An  official  return  of  the  shipping,  for  the 
years  1870  and  1871,  shows  that  24,055  ships, 
representing  5,402,009  register  tons,  entered 
and  cleared  the  harbor  of  Constantinople  dar- 
ing the  year  1870 ;  and  23,686  ships,  represent- 
ing 5,488,518  register  tons,  in  1871.  It  will 
be  remarked  that,  if  the  number  of  ships  is 
somewhat  smaller  in  1871,  the  tonnage  is 
larger,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  but  for  the 
outbreak  of  cholera,  which  lasted  nearly  six 
months,  the  amount  of  shipping  last  year 
would  have  been  far  more  considerable.  Briv 
ish  shipping  supplies  1,595  sailing-vessels  (502,- 
467  tons),  and  759  steamers  (445,585  tons),  to 
the  return  of  1870,  and  1,181  sailmg-vessels 
(367,205  tons),  and  1,224  steamships  (763,783 
tons),  to  that  of  1871.  In  both  returns  Brit- 
ish  steamers  present  the  highest  tonnage, 
while  British  sailing-vessels  come  in  the  third 
place  only  in  1870  and  in  the  fourth  in  1871, 
being  surpassed  by  the  Italian  and  Hellenic 
sailing-vessels  in  1870,  and  by  these  and  the 
Austrian  in  1871. 

The  legislative  and  executive  authoritj  is 
exercised  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
Sultan,  by  two  high  dignitaries,  the  Grand- 
Vizier,  as  head  of  the  temporal  Government, 
and  the  Sheik-ul-Jslam,  as  head  of  the  Church. 
The  latter  is  appointed  with  the  nominal  con- 
currence of  the  "  Uleraa,"  a  body  comprisug 
the  clergy  and  chief  functionaries  of  the  lav. 
The  Grand- Vizier  is  President  of  the  Divan  or 
Miniiiterial  Council,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  office. 
is  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  Divan  is 
divided  into  eight  ministerial  departmeDts 
namely,  the  Ministers  of  War,  Finance,  Ms- 
rine,  Commerce,  Public  Works,  Police,  Justice. 
and  Public  Instruction.  Frequent  change* 
occurred  in  1872,  as  well  as  in  the  precedis? 
years,  in  the  composition  of  this  Divan,  and 
even  the  post  of  Grand- Vizier  was  filled  in 
1872  no  less  than  three  times.  On  Octokr 
19, 1872,  Eushdi  Pacha  was  appointed  totk 
place  as  successor  to  Midhat  Pa^a,  and,  a  k^ 
weeks  later  (November  8, 1872),  Ahmet  Xunk- 
tar  Effendi  was  appointed  Sheik-ul-Islani.  It 
was  believed  that  both  these  appointmeotj 
were  chiefly  caused  by  the  desire  of  the  Soltas 
to  change  the  existing  law  of  succession  hj 
substituting  for  it  the  system  which  prevail? 
in  all  the  other  monarchies  of  Europe.  It 
is  known  that  a  strong  party  at  court  no? 
urges  the  Sultan  to  make  the  change  and  de- 
clare his  eldest  son  his  heir.  The  old  Moham- 
medan party,  however,  is  strctogly  opposed  to 
such  a  course,  which  it  considers  would  in- 
volve a  departure  from  the  precepts  of  the  Ki- 
ran,  and,  as,  under  the  Koran,  a  Mohammeda!! 
is  only  bound  to  obey  his  sovereign  in  fo  far 
as  he  keeps  within  its  restrictions,  this  opI>o^'* 
tion,  it  is  feared,  may  lead  to  very  serious  re 
suits  if  the  Sultan  were  to  adopt  the  aboTc 
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proposal.     Moreoyer,  it   is  feared  that   the  alluded  to  the  progress  made  by  Servia  daring 

Prioces  of  Servia  and  Roamania,  the  Khedive  the  regency,  and  the  friendly  relations  main- 

of  Egypt,  and  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  who  bear  tained  with  foreign  powers.     The  prince,  in 

with  impatience  the  suzerainty  of  the  Saltan,  reply,  protested  his  anxiety,  to  continue  the 

would  seize   the    opportunity  for   declaring  good   relations  existing  witii    foreign  coun- 

themselves    independent    if   a    Saltan    were  tries. 

crowaed  who,  according  to  the  law  which  In  March  the  Servian  Government  had  ad- 
existjd  at  the  time  when  they  did  homage  at  dressed  a  note  to  the  Porte,  claiming  to  be 
OunstaDtinople,  would  not  be  the  rightful  heir  put  in  possession  of  two  Mussulman  villages, 
to  the  throne.  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Drin,  and 
The  long  agitation  of  the  Christian  Bulga-  respectively  called  the  "  Small  Svomick  "  and 
rians  for  a  separation  of  the  administration  of  ^^Sakhar.''    The  note,  which  was  also  com- 
their  churches  from  the  Patriarch  of  Oonstan-  municated  to  the  representatives  of  the  powers 
tinople,  and  the  erection  of  a  national  Bulga-  under  whose  guarantee  the  Danubian  Princi- 
rian  exarchate,  was,  in  the  course  of  the  year  palities  have  been  placed  by  the  Treaty  of 
1872,  90  far  suocessfal  that  the  Turkish  Gov-  Paris,  is  couched  Id  very  moderate  terms,  and 
ernment  consented  to  the  erection  of  the  ex-  all  expressions  likely  to  envenom  the  discus- 
archate,  and  appointed  the  first  exarch.    The  sion,  or  to  raise  the  susceptibility  of  the  Porte, 
trouble  within  the  Greek  Ohuroh,  however,  have  be,en  studiously  avoided  by  the  writer, 
which  has  been  caused  by  this  question,  con-  It  acknowledges  that,  thanks  to  the  principles 
tiuued  without  abatement,  and  Russia,  France,  of  justice  and  equity  by  which  the  Porte  has 
and  other  powers,  find  it  in  their  interest  to  always  been  animated  towarfl  the  principality, 
meddle  in  it.    But  it  has  not  coasod  yet  to  all  the  questions  which  have  hitherto  arisen 
be  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  Porte.    (See  out  of  an  imperfect  application  of  the  privi- 
Eastbbn  Ohubohes.)                               '  leges  conferred  upon  Servia  have  been  settled 
In  the  discussions  which  for  some  time  have  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  it  ex- 
existed  in  the  Catholic  Armenian  Church  be-  presses  the  hope  that  the  present  question 
tween  those  desiring  to  j-etain  the  old  privi-  will  also  receive  an  equally  satisfactory  solu- 
leges  of  the  Church  ana  those  who  submit  to  tion.    The  note  says :  '*  Thereby  the  Imperial 
the  changes  which  were  demanded  to  be  made  Ottoman  Government  will  supply  afresh  proof 
by  the  Papal  bull  Reversus^  the  Porte  sided  bf  its  respect  for  the  rights  secured  to  the  Ser- 
with  the  former  party;   and  when,  in  May,  vian  Principality,  and  still  more  oonsolidato 
18T2,  a  majority  of  the  bishops  of  the  Arme-.  the  good  relations  which  should  never  cease 
nian  Church  declared  the  election  of  the  Pa-  to  exist  between  the  suzerain  court  and  the 
triarch  Hassun  (who  is  the  leader  of  the  sec-  principality.^' 

ond  party)  to  have  been  illegal,  and  elected  The  Servian  Government  claims  the  two 

the  Bishop  of  Diarbekir  Civil  Patriarch  of  the  villages  because  of  their  situation  on  the  right 

Armenian  Catholic  community,   his  election  bank  of  the  Drin,  and  be«ause  of  their  former 

was  confirmed  by  the  Porte.    In  July,  the  ex-  dependence  on  the  districts  of  Jadra  and  Rad- 

Patriaroh  Hassun  was  ordered  to  leave  the  jevena,  which,  by  the  firman  issued  by  Saltan 

country.  Mahmoud  in  December,  1833,  were  incorpo- 

On  August  22,  1872,  Prince  Milan  IV.,  of  rated  into  Servia.    It,  moreover,  alleges  that, 

Servia,  assumed  himself  the  reins  of  govern-  if,  in  1862,  the  commissioners  who  had  been 

ment.     The  young  prince  was  bom  in  1858,  appointed,  by  virtue  of  the  conference  of  Can- 

md   had  been  proclaimed  on  July  2,  1868,  lidja,  to  superintend  the  withdraw^d  of  the 

Prince   of  Servia.     The  government  of  the  Mussulmans  from  Servia  had  left  the  two  vil- 

sountry  had,  thus  far,  been  carried  on  in  his  lages  untouched,  this  was  solely  due  to  the 

iarno  by  a  regency  consisting  of  three  persons,  opposition  made  at  the  time  by  the  Ottoman 

In   immense  crowd — ^greater  than  had  been  commissioner,  who  had  received  no  instruc- 

iver  seen  there  before — ^had  assembled  in  Bel-  tions  from  his  Government  with  respect  to 

Tade   to  witness  the  coronation  festivities,  these  villages.    The  Servian  Government  also 

^ho  prince  went  in  state  to  the  cathedral,  the  relies  upon  a  verbal  promise  alleged  to  have 

hrec  regents  accompanying  him  in  his  car-  been  made  to  it  by  the  late  Aali  Pacha,  in 

iage.     After  the  Te  Beum,  the  regents  hand-  1866,  to  the  effect  that  the  two  villages  in 

d  over  their  powers  to  the  prince,  giving,  at  question  would  be  evacuated  and  handed  over 

ie  same  time,  a  statement  of  the  condition  to  the  principality;    and  this  promise,  it  is 

f  tlio  country.    The  prince  thanked  them  for  added,  would  have,  undoubtedly,  been  carried 

ieir  administration,  adding,  ^*I  take  upon  my-  out,  had  not  the  Servian  Government  thought 

3}f  a  heavy  task,  but  its  accomplishment  will  proper  to  abstain  from  pressing  the  Ottoman 

e  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  I  retain  the  oo-  Government  while  they  had  to  deal  with  more 

aeration  of  the  regents."    There  was  subse-  important  questions. 

iiently  a  reception  of  the  diplomatic  body  and  The  subject  remained  throughout  the  year 

:her  envoys.    M.  Dolgorouki  remitted  to  the  a  matter  of  negotiation  between  the  Govem- 

■inco    an  autograph  letter   from  the  Czar,  ments  of  Servia  and  Turkey.    On  November 

ho   Hritish  diplomatic  agent,  being  the  senior  4th,   the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  when 

ploii latist,  delivered  a  speech,  in  which  he  questioned  in  the  Skuptchina  (National  As- 

-voz..  zii.»49    ▲ 
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sembly)  on  the  state  of  the  question,  replied  vention.     The  minister  also  stated  that  he 

that  the  cabinet  had^  in  a  secret  sitting,  deter-  hoped  the  Ottoman  GoTemment,  in  its  iri»- 

mined  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  Porte,  dom,  would  assist  in  effecting  a  epeedj  sola- 

and  not  to  have  f  ecourse  to  any  foreign  inter-  tion  of  the  case. 


TJ 

UNITARIANS.    The  Year-Booh  of  the  Uhi-  schools  and  pnlpits,  and  "five  or  six  from  other 

tarian  Congregational  Churehee,  for  1878,  gives  sources."    Some  ministers  were  receiTed  from 

lists  of  344  Unitarian  societies,  and  of  400  England,  and  as  manj  were  sent  there.    Id- 

ministers,  of  whom  172  are  not  settled.  terchanges  made  with  Universalists  are  not 

The  total  receipts  of  the  American  Unitarian  included  in  this  estimate.  Two  ministers  had 
Associationy  for  the  year  ending  April  80,  left  the  Unitarian  for  other  bodies,  and  17 
1872,  were  $109,692.92,  of  which  $66,761.19  had  been  lost  by  death.  The  amount  con- 
were  from  donations,  and  $22,981.78  were  tributed  during  the  year,  by  190-charche£^  to 
from  sales  and  collections  for  special  objects,  the  funds  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
Its  expenses  were  $107,082.22.  Its  most  con-  tion,  was  $97,980.62.  This  money  is  expended 
spicaons  work  was  the  collection  of  funds  to  in  publishing  and  circulating  the  literature  of 
aid  in  rebuilding  Unity  Church,  Chicago,  which  the  denomination,  in  aiding  special  enterprises 
was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  October,  1871.  of  permanent  value,  and  in  employing  preach- 

The  Association  employs  three  persons  in  the  ers. 

oversight  of  its  missionary  work — one  west  of  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  on 

the  Mississippi  River,  one  in  Maine,  and  one  the  subject  of  a  ^^  statement  of  belief  of  th« 

on  the  Pacino  coast.    It  aids  in  the  support  Unitarian  Churches: 

of  missions  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  at  Yellow  whenas,  The  Btrong  oonvlctioM  expressed  by  »»- 

Sprmgs  and  Xenia,  U.,  places  wmcn  are  the  sdentiouB  men  in  ftilT  sympathy -with  the  epinttB J 

seats  of  large  educational  institutions,  and  at  purpoeea  of  this  body,  that  a  cnange  is  desirable  m 

several  other  points,  of  less  obvious  impor-  aome  of  the  atatements  in  the  oiganic  basia  of  tic 

tance.     It  has  assisted  students  preparing  for  Jl^tional  conference ;  conaidering,  alao^  that  conTic- 

waiAvv.     -.««««  «^.».                      ^  V,  s.^aK»ufi±^,x  tiouB  eoiially  BtFong  and  equally  conBCieiitioua  fXttt 

the  ministry,    at   Cambridge,    Mass.,   and   at  in  valuable  and  dew  members  atanding  on  both  aSat* 

Meadville,  Pa.    Two  agents .  are  employed,  m  of  these  queationa,  and  that  no  final  and  satasfactirr 

cooperation  with  the  Government  of  the  Uni-  reanlt  can  be  obtained,  except  after  the  fullest  kx 

ted   States,  among  the  Ute  Indians,  in  Colo-  fr?«Bj  conaultation  by  repreaentative  men,  cartfaUy 

•«^/v      A-^^-^^^r^JZit^ti^^   ^f  ^Kf\n  ;»  »^i#i   «n  aelected  from  all  parta  of  our  body :  therefore — 

rado.    An  appropriation  of  $600,  m  gold,  an-  j^^^^  That,*after  the  close  of  this  seaaion  ^f 

nually,^  has  been  made   lor  tne  support  of  conference,  our  prealdent,  taking  anch  advice  ae  U 

preaching,  in  the  English  language,  in  Paris,  may  deem  proper,  ahall  appoint  a  committee  of  nine 

The  Executive  Committee,  in  their  report,  ex-  persona,  thua  aelected  of  repreaentative  men  of  dlf- 

pressed  hopes  that  favorable  results  would  ferent  ahadea  of  behef,  and  that  thw  commime  (t^^^^ 

^^^oovu   uv|/co   vuov  ^aTviDuro   *vou«.K>    «Tv.uv«  .       power  to  fill  ita  own  vacanciea)  shall  me«t  to 

follow  from  the  labors  of  their  missionary,  oonaiflt  aa  often  aa  ia  neceaaaiy,  to  aee  if  any  cbatf* 

Mr.  Dal],  in  India.    A  revised  code  of  by-laws  in  our  oonatitution  can  be  noade  which  will  be  g^otr- 

was  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As-  aUv  aatisfaotoiy. 

sooiation.     It  imposes  more  exact  conditions  Jie9ohed,  That  thia  committee,  if  they  can  agree  jr. 

of  membership,  Ij  which  the  privileges,  of  SL^o^frJTel^^^^^^ 

the  Association  may  be  better  guarded  against  questing  each  of  theaa  delegatea  to  return  it  to 


abuse.  committee,  with  hia  or  her  aaaent  or  dissent,  and  t^; 

Tb  e  Natumal  Goi\ferenee  of  Uhitariane  m  et  report  the  result  thus  obtained  to  the  next  conffcrence. 

in  Bwton,  Mass.,  Oetober  28d.    Mr.  E.  K.  Hoar  ^   conference  eatpreesed  its  desire  for  tb* 

reported  that,  while  the  number  of  chnrchw  {^^  P""'"  «'^'^'  "^^"^^ »"  *^«  foUo^ing  re«h 

summoned  to  the  conference  of  1865  was  only  "^^^  • 

262,  the  number  called  to  this  conference  was  .  Pf:*«»  The  American  idea  of  public  eaucatica 

o^Q      Ti».,o  .  ««<«  «.<!  ***«*»;ft»fl+  «f  QA  «/*•.  /»^«*  w  that  the  child  of  every  citiaen  ahall  be  provided 

848.    Thus,  a  gain  was  manifest  of  80  per  cent.  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.  opportunitiea  for  an  educiion  tl* 

in  seven  years.    It  was  stated  also  m  the  re-  states  can  afford,  according  to  tho  views  of  ita  l««s: 

port  of  t3ie  secretary,  that  there  are  one  or  educators;  and-— 

more  Unitarian  churches  in  efficient  operation  Whereat,  By  the  laws  of  the  land,  expressly  fixe  J 

in  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States  whose  J£,<^^«  "^""^VJ^  °S  i^«?t**t^l^f  ,f^i^lf  ^V-''-V*^ 

_^  _i  i.        -t iV     1     X                 .1       ^«  av^ Government  haa  no  ngnt  to  force  upon  the  oil izr-Rtr 

population,  by  the  last  census,  is  larger  than  y^i^  children  religious  matruction  contrary  to  hi*  cvt- 

40,000,  excepting  six,  viz. :  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  science :  therefore— 

Albany,  N.  Y. ;    Newark,  N.  J. ;    Alleghany  Unsolved.  That  no  obstacle  be  permitted  to  ren  adi 

City,  Pa. ;  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.  "^^^^^  shall  deprive  any  chfld  of  tjie  grandest  me»t.s 

The  additions  to  the  number  of  ministers  in  ^X"^J#r?etSToThe^^^^      anvat- 

two   years  had  been  45,  25  of  whom  were  tempt  to  use  one  cent  of  the  public  funds  fcr'aaj 

from  Unitarian   schools,    14  from   Orthodox  denominational  or  sectarian  purpoaea. 
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S^ved^  That,  while  yielding  to  no  body  of  re- 
ligioas  worshippers  in  our  reverence  for  the  Bible, 
and  our  grateful  acceptanoe  of  the  truth  it  contains, 
and  commending  it  to  every  one^s  study,  we  never- 
theless would  not  insist  upon  it  as  an  essential  or 
useful  part  of  our  public  school  system. 

After  a  long  discussion  of  the  sabject.  the 
conference  recommended  the  raising  of  i50,« 
000  for  bailding  a  denominational  church  at 
Washington,  ^*  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,"  provided 
*^  that  the  privileges  of  said  church  be  open  to 
all  alike,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color.'' 
The  churches  were  also  advised  and  recom- 
mended to  raise  $100,000  for  the  exclusive  use 
or  the  American  Unitarian  Association  during 
the  ensuing  year,  ^^  without  reference  to  the 
money  which  has  been  voted  to  the  Washing- 
ton church." 

It  was  declared  the  duty  of  every  minister 
^  to  .take  a  bold  stand  in  favor  of  temperance." 
The  Unitarian  foreign  missions  are  in  Paris 
md  India.  Tlie  latter  is  largely  sustained  by 
;he  income  of  the  Hayward  Trust  Fund  of 
^20,000.  Mr.  Dal],  the  superintendent  of  the 
^ndia  mission,  had  announced,  several  months 
)efore,  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
hat  the  interests  of  his  work  would  be  pro- 
noted  by  his  joining  the  society  of  Indian 
heists  known  as  the  Brahmo  Som^',  and  that 
le  bad  joined  it.  The  conference  resolved  to 
lustain  and  develop  the  mission.  The  labors 
;ond noted,  under  the  direction  of  Unitarians, 
imong  the  freedmen  in  the  South,  were  con- 
inning  to  meet  with  success. 

The  reports  of  the  BritUh  and  Foreign  Uni- 
ar  tan  Association  show  it  to  be  making  active 
xertions  for  the  spread  of  Unitarian  doctrines. 
>nring  the  year  which  ended  with  its  anni- 
ersary  in  May,  1872.  its  funds  were  used  to 
romote  lectures  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
large  sheets,  containing  statements  of  prinoi- 
los,  with  citations  from  the  Scriptures,  were 
osted  in  many  places.  More  than  100,000 
racts  and  leaflets  were  distributed,  and  17,500 
olumes  were  printed.  At  the  time  of  the  an- 
iversary,  12  new  chapels  were  in  course  of 
uilding.  Aid  had  been  given  by  the  officers 
f  the  Association  to  seven  district  associa- 
0113.  Communication  had  been  established 
ith  the  Unitarians  in  the  United  States. 
ome  interest  had  been  manifested  in  the 
bors  of  Pastor  Ooquerel  in  Paris.  A  depot 
[id  been  opened  in  Berlin  for  the  sale  of  Uni- 
j-iaa  publications,  and  money  had  been  voted 
r  the  spread  of  Unitarian  literature  in  Italy. 

Ilangarian  young  man  was  in  London,  re- 
viving education  for  the  ministry.  The  ez- 
inditnres  of  the  Association  for  the  year  had 
jon  je3,750. 

Tiio  A^ssociation,  at  its  anniversary,  adopted 
resolution,  that  ^'  the  Education  Act  (of  1870) 
»ntains  provisions  which  violate  the  princi- 
es  of  religious  equality. " 
UNITED  BRETHREN"  IN  CHRIST.  In 
e  following  table  are  given  the  statistics  of 
is  Church: 


CONrERENCES. 


AlleffhAny 

AllgWf2& 

Central  UUnois.... 

CalifomiA 

Osscade 

Colorado 

Dakota. 

Ea«t  PennBylvania 

Eaat  German 

East  Dee  Holnee. . 

Brte 

Fox  River 

minoifl 

Iowa 

Indiana. 

Kantae 

Lower  Wabash 

Miami 

Mnsklngam 

Minnesota 

Missuari 

Michigan 

North  Ohio 

North  Iowa 

Oregon 

Ohio,  Qerman 

Ontario 

Osage 

Pennsylvania. 

Parkersbnrg 

Rock  River 

Scioto 

Sandosky 

St.  Joseph 

Sovthem  Illinois.. 

Tennessee 

Upper  Wabash 

Vlifenla 

West  Des  Moines. 

White  River. 

Western  Reserve. . 

Wisconsin 

Germany 

Total 


II 

HMnMn. 

li 

II 

I 

ie» 

6,461 

S8 

18 

165 

6,194 

95 

99 

88 

9,691 

80 

14 

90 

800 

9 

1 

9 

908 

8 

8 

8 

79 

8 

■  • 

10 

987 

7 

■  ■ 

114 

8,788 

81 

91 

109 

8,561 

17 

19 

87 

9,986 

97 

99 

ISl 

9,800 

87 

89 

40 

608 

11 

6 

101 

8,191 

97 

91 

M 

1,689 

16 

16 

1S9 

6,688 

99 

40 

159 

9,611 

60 

90 

147 

6,480 

40 

86 

m 

4,660 

88 

91 

81 

8,609 

19 

19 

80 

674 

9 

5 

188 

8,088 

94 

88 

169 

9,899 

85 

95 

129 

4,168 

97 

98 

66 

1.646 

90 

10 

48 

.  748 

6 

91 

69 

1,479 

19 

10 

48 

1,060 

10 

8  • 

68 

664 

19 

10 

168 

6,667 

89 

» 

166 

4,9r4 

88 

19 

81 

9,199 

94 

97 

S14 

7,940 

88 

89 

908 

6,798 

44 

61 

69 

4,896 

80 

49 

16 

089 

7 

9 

16 

'   600 

6 

•  • 

117 

4,990 

'  95 

80 

148 

5,686 

97 

15 

110 

9,484 

16 

99 

104 

6,887 

98 

85 

106 

9,996 

99 

98 

71 

1,794 

18 

19 

•  ■  • 

70 

1 

•  ■ 

8,988 

195,464 

870 

881 

The  numher  of  meeting-houses  is  1,691 ;  of 
parsonages,  168 ;  of  Sanday-sohools,  2,610 ; 
of  Sunday-school  scholars  and  teachers,  144,- 
870.  The  total  amount  paid  during  the  year, 
for  the  salaries  of  ministers,  was  $824,26548 ; 
amount  collected  for  missions,  (89,149.28 ; 
collected  for  Bunday-sohool  purposes,  $88,- 
299.07 ;  collected  for  church-huildiDg  and  ex- 
penses, $262,684.82.  The  total  amount  of  the 
contributions  of  the  Church  was  $681,800.98. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  church-mem- 
bers in  1872,  over  the  number  reported  in 

1871,  was  6,019. 

The  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
this  denomination  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 

1872,  were:  From  contributions,  $44,156.75; 
amount  paid  as  salary  by  missionary  fields  to 
their  pastors,  $54,624.88;  total,  $98,781.68. 
The  number  of  missionuies  employed  was 
299,  of  whom  179  labored  in  the  home  mis- 
sions, 114  on  the  frontier,  and  6  in  the  foreign 
work.  The  foreign  missions  are  in  Germany, 
and  at  Shengay,  io  AfHca.  The  German  mis- 
sion is  reported  in  need  of  reinforcements. 
Sixty-three  persons  were  baptized  at  the 
Shengay  Mismon  during  the  year. 

UNITED  STATES.  Several  projects  of  a 
national  character  were  suggested  during  the 
year,  and  received  more  or  less  of  public  at- 
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tention.    The  scheme  by  which  it  was  intended  Jones  et  al,  on  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Com! 

to  piace  the  telegraph  system  of  the  country  in  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Justice  Miller  delivered  the 

the  hands  of  the  Government  was  brought  be-  opinion,  in  which  he  said : 

fore  Oongress  without  obtaining  success.    Oon-  The  questloDs  iirhich  have  come  before  the  civil 

siderable  popular  opposition  was  manifested  courts^  concerning  the  rights  to  property  held  by 

to  it,  and  at  present  its  adoption  does  not  ap-  ecolejiastical^  bodies,  may,  so  fM-  as  we  We  bttn 

^*««  ««^v«Kir       Aw»«*v««  ^«^;«^*  «,««   *!.«  JL  *ble  to  examine  them,  be  profitably  clasamed  under 

pear  probable.    Another  project  wm,  the  en-  ^^ree  general  heads,  whicf  of  couree  do  not  include 

largement  of  the  system  of  lana-locEed  navi-  cases  governed  by  considerations  a|yplicable  to  a 

gation  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  ohnroh  established  and  supported  by  I&w  as  the  re- 

from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  various  ports  ligion  of  the  State. ,       .      ,        , 

of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.    Some   investiga-  .  l.  The  first  of  these  is  when  the  propcrtv  which 

r.             -U.W  »tAvxv.   ov.»wv»*«,     *^^    ^                o  28  the  sabject  of  controversy  has  been,  by  the  detd 

tions  on  this  subject  were  proposed,  but  re-  ^r  wUl  of  the  donor,  or  other  instrument  by  which 

ceived   little  favor.     It  was    also  suggested,  the  property  is  held,  by  the  express  terms  of  IL.. 

more  particularly  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  instrument,  devoted  to  the  teaching,  support,  or 

in  a  message  to  the  State  Legislature,  that  the  ^^f-  ^^  **^™®  specific  form  of  religious  doctrine  or 

assumption  of  the  State  debts  by  the  Federal  ^^^^he  second  is  when  the  property  is  held  bv  a 

(jovemment  should  be  made.    .No  public  ac-  religious  congregation  which,  by  the  nature  of'iis 

tion  was  taken  upon   the  subject.     In   New  organization,  is  strictly  iud<^eudent  of  other  eccle- 

Hampshire,  however,  the  payment  of  the  local  siastical  associations,  and,  so  far  as  church  goTem- 

debts  of  the  cities  and  towns  was  assumed  ^f °hi  \^^^t™rit  °^^*  °**  ^^*^*^  ^^  obligation  w 

by  the  State  government.                    ^     ^  ,^  ^l  He^thM  ifwhere  the  religious  congregation 

A  change  was  made  in  the  bench  of  the  ©r  ecclesiastical  body  holding  the  property  is  but  a 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  the  subordinate  member  of  some  general  <uiurch  or^^sni- 

retirement,  in  consequence  of  age,  of  Justice  Wion  in  which  there  are  superior  ecclesiasticar  tn- 

Samuel  Nelson,  from  New  York,  and  the  ap-  ^"'**^»  V^^  *  ^^^f  ?^  ""^  ultinaate  power  of  contit>l 

.   "      X  «*ovi,  *xwu*  X  ^TT   xv*«^  »u^*  i^v  »|/  more  or  less  complete. 

pomtment  to  the  active  duties  of  the  position 

of  ex-Governor  Ward  Hunt  from  the  same  After  a  brief  reference  to  the  first  and  eecoEd 

State.    A  decision  rendered  by  the  court,  dur-  c^as^  of  cases,  Justice  Miller  thus  epeaks  of  tlie 

ing  the  year,  confirmed  the  validity  of  slave  third: 

contracts  centered  into  before  the  proclamation  But  the  third  of  these  classes  of  cases  is  the  om 

of  emancipation.    In  Osborn  w.  Nicholson,  ^li^ch  is  oftcnest  found  in  the  courts,  and  which. 

A.^.v4    A«i.<f^o<.a    ♦!,«««  ^««  «  «T««»»^fAA   ♦»,«*  "With  reference  to  the  number  and  difiiculty  of  i£t 

from  Arkansas,  there  vvas  a  warrantee  that  questions  involved,  and  to  other  consideimtioM,  ii 

the  slave  was  sound,  and  that  he  was  a  slave  every  way  the  most  important, 

for  life.     The  court  held  that  the  contract,  It  is  the  case  of  property  acquired  in  any  of  the 

being  valid  when  made,  was  enforceable  in  usual  modes  for  the  general  use  of  a  religioos  ccn- 

the  courts,  and  that  the  emancipation  of  the  firregation,  which  is  itself  part  of  a  large  and  genertl 

1         ■•    .  '                   •        f              •               ^1*  organization  of  some  reliinous  denomination,  wiib 

slave,  bemg  an  exercise  of  sovereign  power  of  ^^i^h  it  is  more  or  less  mtimately  connectid  br 

the  State,  was  not  a  breach  of  the  warrantee  reljffious  views  and  ecclesiastical  government, 

and  did  not  invalidate  the  contract.    In  White  Tne  case  hefore  us  is  one  of  this  class,  growing  cs: 

w.  Hart  et  al  (error  from  Georgia),  which  of  a  schism  which  has  divided  the  congregation  icd 

wasanaction  on  a  promissory  note  given  for  i^p^^if?^' tS^  ^S^ C^'eX^^^t^  J^'jS 

the  purchase-money  of  a  slave,  the  defence  ^ise  of  the  property  so  acquired.    Here  is  no  ca*^  of 

was  that,  by  the  new  constitution  of  Georgia,  property  devoted  forever  by  the  instnunent  whkL 

the  State  courts  were  prohibited  from  enter-  conveyed  it,  or  by  any  specific  declaration  of  its 

taming  any  cases  involving  the  validity  of  a  owner,  to  the  support  of  any  special  religiouadogmi*, 

skveJontL^^^          Unite^d  States  S^^^^^^  SJirdtt^Cro&ti-^^^^ 

Uourt  decided  three  points :  1.  Ihat  the  States  eo  long  as  any  existing  religious  congregation  can  U 

in  rebellion  were  never  out  of  the  Union,  and  ascertained  to  be  that  congregation,  or  its  repiki 

were  never  absolved  from  the  prohibition  in  ■'^d  legitimate  successor,  it  is  entitled  to  the  jastd 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  S!  Pf?«^®''i?; i,iv«^^!«f!5  ^.iM^^^tS^'^A^^li^^^ 

1        .         .  .        i.1.       ill*     X'          /f  Rrcffation,  we  have  pointed  out  how  this  idcntitT  cr 

passmg  any  hiw  impairmg  the  obligation  of  Succession  is  to  be  ascertained,  but  in  cases  of  to 

contracts  ;    2.   That,   as    the  constitution    of  character  we  are  bound  to  look  at  the  Aict  that  ttf 

Georgia  takes  away  the  remedy  upon  the  oon-  local  cong^regation  is  itself  but  a  member  of  a  mucL 

tract,  it  does  not  simply  deny  jurisdiction  to  ^^^^  ■°<i  ™o™  important  reliurious  organiiati.*. 

her  courts  to  enforce  it,  but  it  annihilates  the  roU\}tV.^^raSTTu1pnt~^^'S^  it 

contract  also,  and  is,  therefore,  m  this  regard,  the  Presbyterian  sjstem  of  ecclesiastical  govcmiLtrt, 

repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  in  regular  succession,  the  presbytery  over  the  ses«k=. 

States ;    8.  That  the  constitution  of  Georgia  or  local  church,  the  synod  over  the  presbytery,  ari 

was  not  the  act  of  Congress,  directly  or  indi-  J^®  ,^«°®«>  ^^/T^^t ''''?'  "^^-  Th?»e  »»  called,  11 

^  *i      /-^               1  :-.  j\    i>  7  xi.^   ^  i.     *  *i.^  tJie  language  of  the  church  organs,  judicatories,  ati 

rectly  (m  was  claimed)    but  the  act  of  the  ^^ey  entertain  appeals  from  the 'dfecision  ofth.^ 

people  of  Georgia,  and  that  therefore  it  comes  below,  and  prescribe  corrective  meaauree  in  other 

within  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  United  cases. 

States  Constitution.    In  another  decision  ren-  }?^^\?  «\*?8  ^^  cases,  we  think  the  rule  of  wrtlcn 

dered  on  April  14th,  the  relation  of  the  dvil  f  ^'^^  "^^"^^  govern  the  civU  courts,  founded  in  » 

.     .,           I  *^.  \.     ,  '        ,      i  !^i             w  V  w*T"  broadandsound  view  of  the  relations  of  church  aaa 

to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the  country  was  gtate  under  our  system  of  laws,  and  supported  Iv  i 

considered.    In  the  case  of  Watson  et  al.  w.  preponderatmg  weight  of  judicial  authority,  b,  tint 
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ivlionever  the  questions  of  discipline,  or  of  faith,  or  and  is  dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public  park 

■'"'I'v?''''^-'?^  rule,  custoni,  or  law,  have  been  decided  ^^  pleasuring-ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 

:)y  the  highest  of  these  church  judioatones  to  which  ^^t^+  ^«  ♦i>r^^r^«i«  .  ««.i  «n  ^^..«^..a  ™^.^  cK«ii 

;bc  matter  has  been  carried,  the  legal  tribunals  must  ^^^^  <>*  *^®  P?ople  ;  and  all  peraous  who  shall 

icceptBuch  decisions  as  final,  and  as  binding  on  them  locate,  or  settle  upon,  or  occupy  the  same,  or 

n  their  application  to  the  case  before  them.  any  part'thereof,  shall  be  considered  trespassers, 

In  the  case  of  Clinton  et  al  vs.  Englebrecbt  and  removed  therefrom. 

?t  aL,  Chief-Jastice  Chase  delivered  the  opin-  ^^  is  stated,  on  page  216  of  this  volume, 

ion  establishing  the  principle  that  citizens  in  *^a^  ^7  an  act  of  Congress  adopted  on  Feb- 

the  Territories  have  rights  of  self-government  ^uary  2d,  the  number  of  members  of  the 

.cognate  to  those  enjoved  by  citizens  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  fixed  at  283. 

5t^tes.                          "  Subsequently,   Congress  passed  another  act, 

The  commencement  of  the  sessions  of  the  ^^J^ich   was    approved  May  80th.   and    gave 

Tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  *<>    ^^"^  Hampshire,  Vermont,   Kew   York, 

jiaims  took  place  at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Louisiana, 

>n  April  16th,  as  provided  for  in  the  recent  Alabama,  and  Florida,  each  one  representative 

renty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  ^^  Congress,  in  addition  to  the  number  appor- 

[^ritiiin.     (For  the  proceedings  and  decision  of  tioned  by  the  previous  act.                  ^    t>     . 

he  tribunal,  «€«  Diplomatic  Cobkespondesce.)  The  preparations  for  the  election  of  a  Presi- 

By  article  thirty-four,  of  the  above-mentioned  ^^^^  ^^  t^®  United  States  during  the  year  1872 

reaty,  it  was  provided  that  the  Emperor  of  ^^^^  commenced  during  the  previous  year. 

Irermany  should  be  selected  as  umpire  in  the  ^^^  division  between  Republican  members  of 

'.ase  of  the  disputed  N'orthwestern  boundary-  *^®  Federal  Senate  became  more  distinct  and 

inc.     By  the  original  Treaty  of  Washington,  complete,  and  the  questions  at  issue  between 

)f  June  15,  1846,  it  was  provided  that  the  line  ^^ra  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  brought  up  for 

)f  boundary  between  the  territory  of  the  Uni-  <3ecision  by  the  result  of  the  election.    Many 

ed  States  and  those  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  ^^^^^  interests  early  appeared  in  the  field,  but 

roui  the  point  on  the  forty-ninth  pardlel  of  subsequently  cooperated,  in  a  degree,  with  one 

lorth  latitude  up  to  which  it  had  then  been  ^^  *^®  other  of  the  two  great  political  parties, 

wcertained,   should    be  continued   westward  The  first  national  convention,  of  a  political 

ilong  the  said  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  character,  which  was  held  during  the  ye^, 

nidille  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  was  that  of  the  Labor  Reform   party.      It 

tontinentfromVancouver's  Island,  and  thence  assembled   at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Febniary 

outheriy  along  the  middle  of  the  said  channel  21st    The  States  of  Connecticut,  Massachu- 

ind  of  Fuca  Strwt  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.    But  ^^^^^  ^^^  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 

he  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  contract-  ^^^^j  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Kan- 

ng  parties  to  determine  that  portion  of  the  sas,  and  Nebraska,  were  represented.    Edwin 

►onndary  which  runs  southerly  through  the  ^-   Chamberlin,   of  Massachusetts,  was    ap- 

aiddle  of  the  channel  aforesaid,  were  unable  pointed  permanent  president  of  the  conven- 

o  agree  upon  the  same.    The  British  Govern-  *ion,  and  the  following  platform  was  adopted : 

fient  claimed  that  such  boundary-line  should  We  hold  that  all  political  power  ia  inherent  in  the 

•e  run  through  the  Rosario  Strait,  and  the  P^^J^K;  ^^"^**f ®^  ?^71^T^«°*  ^.  ^^^^ 

»^.,«..r,,«««f  /^?*i^«  TT.»;+^,i  a*«f««  ^.i„:«,^^  ♦!,«♦  authority,  and  established  for  their  benent;  that  all 

rovernment  of  the  United  States  claimed  that  oifixens  are  equal  in  political  rights,  entitled  to  the 

',  should  be  run  through  the  Haro  channel,  largest  religious  and  political  liberty  compatible  with 

*lio  decision  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  con-  the  good  order  of  society}  as  also  tne  use  and  enioy- 

rmed  and  established  the  claim  of  the  Gov-  ^^^^  o^  *^e  fruits  of  their  hibor  and  talents,  and  no 

rnnient  of  the  United  States.  "**?  ^'^  *«*  °^  ™?^  are  entitled  to  the  exclusive,  aep- 

«   t,      ^  ^     "^    K^^w«3.                          ^  j^^jg  emoluments,  pnvibges,  or  immunities,  from 

Among  the  acts  of  Congress  at  its  session  the  Government,  but  in  consideration  of  public  ser- 

uring  the  year,  was  one  to  set  apart  a  tract  vices ;  and  any  laws  destructive  of  these  ftmdamen- 

f  land  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Yellow-  tal  principles  are  without  moral  binding:  force,  and 

tone  River  as  a  public  park.    The  tract  is  ^^9^^^  be  repealed;  imd  we  believe  that  all  the 

.^^»;txa^i  ».  «/*»««w^««:««  «4.  *i»r.  i^^^4.x  ^  ^t  evils  resultinff  ft'om  umust  legislation  now  affecting 

escribed  m  commencing  at  the  junction  of  ^^^  industriaf  classes  cin  be  removed  bv  the  adop- 

rardmer  s  Kiver  with  the  Yellowstone  River,  tion  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  foflowing  deo- 

nd  running  east  to  the  meridian  passing  ten  larations:  therefore  resolved— 

liles  to  the  eastward  of  the  most  eastern  point  1-  That  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  estab- 

f  Yellowstone  Lake ;  thence  south  along  said  l^*?  *  J^«*  standard  of  the  distribution  of  capital  and 

-:  i*«^  4.^  *u^ 11  1    ri  *•*   J            •       *  labor,  by  providing  a  purely  national  circulatmg  me- 

lendian  to  the  parallel  of  latitude  passmg  ten  dium.bksedon  thefafthandresouroesofthenStion, 

iiles  south  of  the  most  southern  point  of  Yel-  issued  directly  to  the  people,  without  the  intorven- 

»w stone  Lake ;  thence  west  along  said  par-  tion  of  anv  system  or  banking  corporations,  which 

Icl  to  the  meridian,  passing  fifteen  miles  west  ?^ney  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  all 

f  the  mort  western  Ut  of  Madison  Lake ;  fftt^rof '^k'o  Cdf  S-'oS^em'^'bl^d^ 

lence  north  along  said  rneridian  to  the  lati-  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  three  and 

ide  of  the  junction  of  the  Yellowstone  and  sixty-flve  hundredths  per  cent.,  subject  to  future 

ardiner^s  Rivers ;  thence  east  to  the  place  of  legislation  by  Congress.   ^     ,     , ,  ^ 

jj^inning.    This  portion  of  land  is  reserved  ^.?V,  ^*'*^  5-®  ""'^T^  debt  should  be  paid  m  good 

'i   x^-uA^^ /»    ^     ^*j.i>. t,  faith,  according  to  the  original  contract,  at  the  earh- 

id  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  est  option  of  the  Government,  without  mortgagmg 

:  sale,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  property  of  the  people,  and  the  future  eamuigB 
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of  labor,  to  enrich  a  few  capitalists  at  home  and  16.  Thatiltness,  and  not  political  or  penonal  con- 
abroad.  siderationB)  should  be  the  only  recommendation  to 

8.  Tbat  justice  demands  that  the  burdens  of  Gov-  public  office,  either  appointed  or  elective,  and  tnj 

emment  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  bear  equally  on  all  or  all  laws,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  this  prin- 

classes  and  interests,  and  that  exemption  firom  taza-  ciple,  are  heartily  approved. 

tion  of  Government  oonds,  bearing  eztortioAate  rates  16.  That  we  demand  the  subiection  of  the  militaiy 

of  interest,  is  a  violation  of  all  just  principles  of  rev-  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  the  oonflnement  of  iu 

enue  laws.  operation  to  national  purposes  alone. 

4.  That  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  be-  -n     -ji  t\     •       ^  nv     •               * -tv      •  j 

long  to  the  people,  and  should  not  be  sold  to  indi-  David  Davis,  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  judges 

viduals,  nor  granted  to  corporations,  but  should  be  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  was  nominated 

held  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Jotl 

and  should  be  grantedfreeofoost  to  landless  settlerj  Parker,  of  New  Jersey,  for  Vioe-President 

only,  m  amounts  not  ezceedmg  one  hundred  and  c„Iv„^«„a«*i^  ^^  t«««  oa*\^    t«.<i»<^  r*-*^-  -j 

sUty  acres  to  each.                   ^  Subsequently,  on  June  24th,  Judge  Davis  ad- 

6.  That  Conmss  should  modify  the  tariff  so  as  to  dressed  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  con- 
admit  free  such  articles  of  common  use  as  we  can  vention,  declining  the  nomination,  as  follows: 
neither  produce  nor  grow,  and  lay  duties  for  levenue  Mt  deab  Sib  :  The  National  Convention  of  Labor 
mainly  uoon  articles  of  luxury,  and  upon  such  articles  Beformers,  on  the  22d  of  February  hist,  honored  me 
of  manufacture  as  wiU-wo  liavimj  the  raw  material  ^it^  ^  nomination  as  their  candidate  for  the  prei^i- 
In  abundance-assist  m  further  developing  the  re-  ^ency.    Having  regarded  that  movement  as  the  im- 

*°?'*iSu  ^:  !u    ^^^^'    ,                    X        *  ^v«  tiation  of  a  poBcy  and  purpose  to  unite  the  various 

6.  That  the  presence  in  our  country  of  Chinese  political  elements  in  a  compact  oppoaition,  and  w^n- 
laborers  imported  by  capitalists  m  large  numbers  ^^^^  ^  ^y,^  ^^g  of  my  njiie  befSre  the  Oncmnaii 
for  servile  use,  is  an  evil,  entailing  want  and  its  at-  Convention,  where  a  distinguished  citizen  of  New 
tendant  tram  of  misery  and  crime  on  all  classes  of  York  was  nominated— unde?  these  iuroumaUnces,  I 
the  American  people,  and  should  be  prohibited  by  ^eem  it  proper  to  retire  absolutely  from  the  piesiden- 
leffisiation.          ,    «      ^,           _^       *     *      ,       v  tial  contest,  and  thus  leave  the  friMida,  who  were  cen- 

7.  That  we  ask  for  the  enactment  of  a  lavr  by  erous  enough  to  offer  me  their  voluntary  support, 
which  all  mechanic  and  day-laborers  employed  by  ftee  to  obey  their  convictions  of  duty  unfettei^a  bv 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  whether  directly  or  a^y  supposed  obligation. 

indirectly,  through  persoDs,  firms,  or  corporations,  gympathizing  earnestly  with  all  just  and  pror^r 

oontwctmg  with  the  State,  shall  conform  to  the  re-  meiures  by  which  the  condition  of  hibor  may  6c  &- 

duoed  standard  of  ei|jht  hours  a  dav,  recentlv  adopted  y^ted  and  fmproved,  I  am,  withgrcat  resp^,  tcbt 

byCongressfor  national  employ^  and  also  for  an  feUow-citiien;                             IJAVm  6a>^IS. 
amendment  to  the  acts  of  incorporation  for  cities  and 

towns,  by  which  all  laborers  and  mechanics,  em-  On  June  28th,  Governor  Parker   likewise 

ployed  at  their  expense,  shall  conform  to  the  same  decliued  the  nomination,  as  follows : 

number  of  hours.  «       -«.       ,           .  ^       .       '       .i      ^-^     >* 

8.  That  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age  demands  ,.  S»  •.  K^^I^^f ."«r\  "^*i"»";«,  ™®  S**'  *^®  f  °?^«^ 
the  abolition  of  the  system  of  contract  labor  m  our  ^^oj;  <>*  ^^^  National  Labor  Keform  Party,  which m^i 
prisons  and  other  reformatory  institutions.  «*  Columbus  on  the  22d  day  of  Februwy  LisJ,  plaer* 

9.  That  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  proper-  ™e  »"»  nomination  for  the  office  of  \  ioo-Pw*»drEt 
ty ,  forms  the  three  cardinal  principles  of  government,  ^^  tf  J  United  States,  has  been  received.     1  feel  h&b- 


wealth  of  the  country,  and  not  entailed  as  a  burden  measures  that  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 

on  posterity.  working-men.    I  have  always  been  a  m^ber  ox  tl^ 

10.  That  ill!  '^             '        ^       "^            .-  .1^.^-  - 
cise  its  power 

tions,  that  they  shall  not  In  any  v,--^  ^«  J,..,.. ^B — ^^  ,                    ^       jx^i-i*-         o^»,> 

exact  such  rates  of  freight,  transportation,  or  charges  ^ood  govermnent  and  to  the  elevation  of  the  labcj- 

by  whatever  name,  as  may  bear  unduly  or  inequfta-  ing-classes.    Having  been  placed  m  important  pi.V^ 

bly  upon  the  producer  <St  oonsnmer.  positions,  as  the  nominee  of  that  party,  I  Mn  Wi 

11.  That  there  should  be  such  reform  in  the  civil  »»  honor  as  well  as  by  mclination  to  stand  by  Us  or- 
service  of  the  national  Government  as  will  remove  it  g«ni»tion  and  abide  by  the  decision  of  it»  KatioriA. 
beyond  all  partisan  influence,  and  place  it  in  the  Convention.  Tobe  the  candidate  of  one  party  wUIi 
charge,  and  under  the  direction,  of  intelligent  and  Bipporting  the  nominee  of  another  (althonjBrh  thf 
competent  business-men.  f^o  m»J  ««"«  substantially  m  pnnciDlc)  woald  I* 

12:  That,  as  both  history  and  experience  teach  us  ■  inconsistent,  and  I  therefore  respectfuDy  de<dine  a* 

that  power  ever  seeks  to  perpetuste  itself,  by  eveiy  nomination  tendered  me  by  the  conjen^onTou  rep- 

and  all  means  at  its  command,  and  that  its  prolonged  resent.                                          J  UJ^i.  rAKKKS. 

possession  in  the  hands  of  one  person  is  always  (fan-  j^  consequence  of  these  letters,  It  vas  d^ 

gerous  to  the  liberties  of  a  free  people,  and  believing      . ,    1  a^  v  t^  ^    ^^xu -^^^  ^r  «-««iJc-. 

tbat  the  spirit  of  our  organic  laws  ank  the  stobility  cided  to  hold  a  conference  of  working-men  13 

and  safety  of  our  free  institutions  are  best  obeyed,  on  New  York,  on  July  SOtb.    At  tbia  oonferenc^ 

the  one  hand,  and  secured,  on  the  other,  by  a  rogu-  a  convention  of  delegates  of  the  partT   was 

hir  constitutional  change  in  the  chief  of  the  countiy  called  to  meet  in  Philadelphi&  on  Anfiru^t  22d 

at  each  auadrennial  election,  therefore,  we  are  in  to  nominate  candidates  for  President  Mid  V5<^ 

favor  of  limiting  the  occupancy  of  the  presidential  z^  "Y"*"«**^  V^^V^                ^              a         \^  a^ , 

chair  to  one  term.  President.    At  this  convention,  on  August  220, 

18.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  granting  general  am-  Charles  O'Conor,  of  New  York,  was  nomi- 

nesty,  and  restoring  the  Union  at  once  on  the  basis  nated  for  President.     No  nomination  for  the 

oftheequalitjrofrights  and  privileges  to  a^^  vice-presidency    was  made.     The    following 

partial  administration  of  justice  bemg  the  only  true  «^«^i„4.»  „„  „™  r^Ar^-r^i^^A  \s^  ♦"U^  ^^«. ,*«»*; ^n . 

bond  of  union  to  bind  tfie  States  together,  and  to-  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  convention: 

store  the  affection  of  the  people  to  the  Grovemment.  Seaole^d^  That  we.  the  National  Labor  RefonB««. 

14.  That  we  deem  it  expedient  for  Congress  to  re-  in  convention  assembled,  declare  that  we  regret  tk£i 

vise  the  patent-laws  so  as  to  give  laborers  more  fully  our  candidates  have  withdrawn  from  the  canvas*. 

the  benefits  of  their  ideas  and  inventions.  for  what  reason  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  kcov  ; 
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that  this  conduot  is  such  as  meets  with  our  dlsappro*  whelminff  indebtedness  to  the  services  of  the  Hon. 

bation  and  leaves  a  suspicion  on  the  reputation  of  Charles  Sumner,  who  stood  for  a  lonff  time  alone  in 

those  men  that  they  were  influenced  In  their  action  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Gibraltar  of  our 

by  the  mercenaries  of  either  Orant  or  Greeley.  cause^  and  the  north-star  of  our  hopes,  who  torfeited 

Ruolvsd^  That  under.no  circumstances  will  we  caste  in  the  estimation  of  a  large  portion  of  his  couu- 

support  either  Grant  or  Greeley,  for  the  reason  that  trvmen,  by  his  unswerving  devotion  to  equal  rights ; 

neither  of  those  men  can  fairly  represent  the  inter-  who  has  been  maligned  for  his  fidelity  to  principles ; 

ests  of  this  party ;  that  we.  consider  those  men  as  so  who  has  been  stricKen  down  by  ap  assassin  for  advo- 

closely  identiflea  with  mere  parties  as  to  preclude  all  eating  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  and  unto  all 

poBsibiUty  of  either  of  them  doing  justice  to  the  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  in  whose  giant  body, 

working-people  of  this  great  republic ;  and  therefore  rising  as  it  were  almost  out  of  the  grave^  to  marshal 

be  it  the  hosts  of  impartial  justice  to  his  mighty  ideas, 

Besohitd^  That  we  proceed  with  the  business  of  going  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  land  and  finding  a 

this  convention  as  will  best  serve  our  interests,  and  responsive  echo  in  the  triumph  of  liberty  over  sla- 

take  such  action  as  will  aid  us  in  nominating  candi-  very,  we  have  an  assurance  of  this  good,  ^roat,  and 

dates  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  beloVed  patriot  that  be  will  be  as  faithtul  to  the 

States,  or  such  further  action  as  this  convention  in  Bepublican  party  in  the  ftiture  as  be  boa  been  unM- 

ita  wisdom  may  suggest  or  adopt.  termg  in  the  past. 

6.  That  while  men  professing  strong  radical  senti- 

The  Colored  National  Oonvention  assembled  ments,  and  who  were  elected  to  Congress  by  over- 

in  New  Orleans  on  April  15th.     It  convened  whelming  majorities  of  colored  voters,  were  found 

in  response  to  a  call  issued  by  the  Southern  y^^ij^  ^^^^  ^Af^l^^^'^!'^^y2l^^  S!??'S,Si!i 
Oi.  J.  ri  *•  *  ^1  J  »-i-'  V  —  -  in  the  United  States  Senate,  we  honor  that  moral 
States  Convention  of  colored  raen,  which  was  exhibition  of  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
held  at  Columbia^  S.  0.,  on  October  18,  1871.  publican  party  which  influenced  the  Hon.  Schuyler 
Delegates  were  present  from  Arkansas,  Geor-  Colfax,  vice-President  of  the  United  States,  to 
gia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mis-  honor  the  cause  of  justice  by  recording  his  casting 
»:«„;^«s  f\uC2  'PAt^na^'i^ikn;.  'PK/^^^  T<.i«»ri  vote  as  President  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of  equality 
Bissippi    Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode    Island,  j,^^^^  ^^^  ^         indicated  in  the  Supplementary 

South  Oarolma,  Tennessee,    Texas,  Yirgmia,  civil  Rights  Bill,  as  it  passed  the  Senate  by  virtue 

md  the  District  of  Columbia.  of  the  aforesaid  casting  vote. 

Frederick  Douglass,  of  Washington,  was  ap-  7.  Having  been  by  solemn  legisjation  of  the  Amer- 

p^oint^d  chainnan,_  and  the  following  resolu-  t'^J'^^^^S^V^.^^l^l^tfT^^^ 


7^Zl...r.krZ7i\  ' —"-6  *—     ^e  app«il  to  the  law-abiding  people  of  the  States, 

,ion8  were  adopted :  espe<aally  to  those  who,  in  the  ^ys  of  the  Fugitive 


stcnce 

he  responsibilities  which  have  been  intrusted  to  ment  of  our  jiist  rights  and  privileges  upon 

»ur  consideration,  we  hereby  acknowledge  our  grati-  veyances  which  are  common  carriers/ at  all  resorts 

ude  for  past  triumphs  in  behalf  of  equal  rights,  and  of  public  amusements  where  tastes  are  cultivated  and 

espectfully  submit  our  peculiar  grievances  to  the  manhood  is  quickened,  and  in  all  places  of  a  public 

mraediate  attention  of  the  American  people  in  the  character,  or  corporate  associations  which  owe  their 

ollowing  platform  and  resolutions :  existence  to  the  legislation  of  the  nation  or  States, 

1.  We  tuank  God,  the  friends  of  universal  liberty  against  the  spirit  of  slavery  which  attempts  to  de- 
Q  this  and  other  lands,  the  bravery  of  colored  sol-  grade  our  standard  of  intelligence  and  virtue  by  en- 
liers,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  colored  people,  for  our  forcing  our  refined  ladies  and  gentlemen  into  smok- 
mancipation,  our  citizenship,  and  our  f^aachise-  ing-cars  amid  obscenity  and  viagarity,  which  bumil- 
lont.  ates  our  pride  by  denying  us  flrst-class  accommoda- 

2.  Owing  our  political  emancipation  in  this  ooun-  tions  on  steamboats,  and  compelling  us  to  eat  and 
ry  to  Republican  legislation,  to  which  all  other  par-  sleep  with  servants,  for  which  we  are  charged  the 
les  and  political  shades  of  opinion  were  originally  same  as  those  who  nave  the  best  accommodations ; 
nd  bitterly  opposed,  we  would  be  blind  to  our  pros-  and  which  closes  the  doors  of  hotels  against  famish- 
ects  and  nilse  to  our  best  interests  did  we  identifV  ing  colored  persons,  however  wealthv,  intelligent, 
arselves  with  any  other  organization ;  and,  as  all  or  respectable  they  may  be,  while  all  other  {>ublic 
>ad9  out  of  the  Republican  party  lead  into  the  places  and  conveyances  welcome  and  entertain  all 
democratic  camp,  we  pledge  our  unwavering  devo-  white  persons,  whatever  maybe  their  character,  who 
on  to  support  the  nominee  of  the  Philf^elphia  may  apply.  Now,  in  view  of  the  disgraceful  incon- 
oavention.  sistency  of  this  affectation  of  pri^udice,  this  rebel- 

3.  We  sincerely  and  gratefUllv  indorse  the  Admin-  Hon  against  the  laws  of  God,  humanitv,  and  the  na- 
itration  of  President  U.  S.  (^rant  in  maintaining  tion,  we  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  American  peo- 
iir  liberties,  in  protecting  us  in  our  privileges,  in  pie  to  protect  us  in  our  civil  rights  in  public  places, 
unishing  our  enemies,  in  the  dawn  of  recognition  and  upon  public  conveyances,  which  are  readily  ao- 
r  the  claims  of  men,  without  regard  to  color,  by  corded,  and  very  justly,  to  the  most  degraded  sped- 
>pointing  us  to  important  official  positions  at  home  mens  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

id  abroi^,  in  the  assurance  that  ho  has  given  to  de-        8.  That  wherever  Republicans  have  betrayed  a  col- ' 

ind  our  rights ;  and  that,  while  we,  in  ourgrateM-  ored  constituency,  we  recommend  that  better  men  be 

9AB,  acknowledge  and  appreciate  his  efforts  in  be-  elected  to  succeed  them,  and  especially  do  we  pledge 

ftlf  of  equal  rights,  we  are  not  ui\mindful  of  his  ourselves  to  elect  successors  in  Confess,  wherever 

lory  as  a  soldier  and  bis  exalted  virtues  as  a  states-  we  have  the  power,  to  every  Republican  who  voted 

an.  against  or  dodged  the  Supplementary  Civil  Rights 

4.  Our  thanks  are  due,  and  are  humbly  tendered.  Bill,  recently  introduced  into  the  United  States  Sen- 
»  President  Grant  for  overriding  the  precedents  of  ate  by  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  and  also  successors  to 
•ejudice  in  the  better  recognition  of  tne  services  of  those  who  shall  not  show  a  satisfactory  record  on 
en,  without  regard  to  color,  in  some  parts  of  the  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  now  in  the  United  States  Ilouse 
»untry,  and  we  earnestly  pray  that  the  colored  Re-  of  Representatives. 

^^*'*S^tJ?L®«!twJ?  ™«V^!v  J'nfn^^^^^  The  following  letter  from  Senator  Charles 

>ns  ffiven  to  colored  men  may  no  longer  be  ignored,  a  •     j  i.    a-u    -.^       ^i,*^^ 

It  tlTat  they  will  be  stimulated  by  some  recognition  Sumner  was  received  by  the  convention : 
'  Federal  patronage.  'Washington,  AprU  7, 1872. 

5.  It  would  be  an ingratitade,  loathed  by  men  and  Mt  deab  Sib:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  make 
charred  by  God,  did  we  not  acknowledge  our  over-  haste  to  say  that,  In  my  judgment,  the  Colored  Con- 
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vention  should  think  more  of  prinoipleB  than  of  men,  that  peace  and  purity  in  administration  can 
except  80  fw-  as  men  may  stand  for  pnnciplos.  ^j^y  ^0^1^  ^q^  gu^^^  reconciliation  as  en- 
Above  all,  lot  them  msist  on  the  rights  of  their  own     r„„„«v'  ^^««*.    u««  ^^ u*  :^  \i'         _:      J 

much-abusod  and  insulted  people.    It  is  absurd  for  franchisement  has  wrought  in  Missouri ;   de- 

anybody  to  say  that  he  **  accepts  the  situation,"  and  manded  complete  amnesty  and  equal  suffrage 

then  deny  the  equal  rights  of  the  colored  man.    If  for  all ;  a  reform  of  the  tariff,  and  the  removal 

the  '* situation"  is  accepted  in  ^ood  faith,  it  must  of  such  duties  as,  in  addition  to  the  revenue 

?lU»  ^tX^L^W  e'feVut  yi^W^d  to  the  Treasury,  involve  an  increase  in 

also  afi  those  other  rights  which  are  stiU  denied  and  ^^  P^ce  ot  domestic   products ;    denounced 

abridged.    There  must  be  complete  equality  before  the  use  of  Federal  patronage  for  the  contrul 

the  law,  so  that  in  all  institutions,  agencies,  or  con-  of  elections ;  called  for  a  thorough  and  genuine 

veniences,  created  or  regulated  by  law,  there  can  be  reform  of  the  public  service  :    eulogized  the 

no  discnmmation  on  account  of  color,  but  a  black  a«„„i.^«„  ^\^^  ^.^^^^a  r     xv              *  ■          ^• 

man  shall  be  treated  as  a  white  man.    '  Senatorsjv^o  pressed  for  the  recent  in vestiga- 

In  maintaining  their  rights,  it  will  be  proper  for  "On ;  rebuked  "  the  use  of  coercion  to  ratilr  a 

the  convention  to  invoke  the  Declaration  or  Inde-  treaty,"  the  "packing  of  the  Supreme  Court 

pendence,  so  that  its  principles  and  promises  shall  to  relieve  rich  corporations,"  the  use  of  un- 

«nvTl^hi,?°r?.Z\'E;i''«^^^^^^          Inff^'^S^lIf  constitutional  laws  -to  cure  the  Ku-klux  di^. 

any  way,  but  recognized  always  as  a  guide  of  con-  ■,         ....             .   ,                      »i       j  ^     i 

duct,  and  a  governing  rule  in  the  interpretation  of  orders,  irreligion,  or  intemperance,"  and,  final- 

the  national  Constitution,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  lyj  corruption  in  general,  and  called  for  an 

bill  of  rights  preceding  tne  Constitution.    It  is  not  **  uprising  of  honest  citizens." 

^w"v?^.^?.P|!^^l°'.l'^®'^  throughout  the  land  unto  (Jn"  January  9th,  the  Central  Committee  of 

all  the  mhabitants  thereof.    Equality  must  be  pro-  •  x\^^  ■n^«,«^»«t:«  ^J«f«.  ^4?  -Lr;»o.v»«;   ^«««^j   ^« 

claimed  also,  and  as,  since  botlT  are  promised  by  the  *^^  Democratic  party  of  Missouri  issued  an 

g-eat  declaration,  which  is  a  national  act,  and  as  address,  m  which  they  recounted  the  results 

om  their  nature  they  should  bo  uniform  through-  of  what  was  known  as  the  "fusion  "  policy  of 

out  the  country,  both  must  be  placed  under  the  safe-  the  Democrats  in  the  Stjite  canvass  of  1870, 

guard  of  national  law.    There  can  be  but  one  Uberty  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  siniUar 

and  one  equahty,  the  same  m  Boston  and  New  Or- v      .    iv  .i     .T  «*^^i'«'*""    i^o^-o     • 

leans,  the  same  everywhere  throughout  the  country.  PO"Oy J^  the  presidential  canvaw  of  18^2,  viz^ 

The  colored  people  are  not  ungenerous,  and  there-  that  of  making  no  nomination,  but  supporting 

fore  will  incline  to  any  measures  of  good-will  and  the  candidate  of  disaffected  Republicans,  as 

reconciliation ;  but  I  trust  no  excess  of  benevolence  against  the  regular  party  nominee. 

will  make  them  consent  to  any  postponement  of  These  proceedings  in  Missouri  met  with  a 

those  equal  rights  which  are  now  denied.    The  dis-  |»  vv^^**^6«  «*  .huw^/  ««  «u^«.  f»iuj  ■ 

abilities  of  colored  people,  loyal  and  long-suffering,  response  from  Kepublicans  m  various  parts  of 

should  be  removed  berore  the  disabilities  of  former  the  country,  of  which  the  annexed  is  one  in- 

rebels,  or  at  least  the  two  removals  should  go  hand-  stance.    The  Democrats  continued  silent. 
in-hand.    It  only  remains  that  I  should  say,  '^  Stand 

firm  I"    The  politicians  will  then  know  that  you  are  To   Cb^«7  Williau  M.  Grosvekob,  (^<iirman  tf 

in  earnest,  and  will  no  longer  be  trifled  with.    Vic-  ths  Exeeutivt  CoffimitUa  of  th*  Ztoeral  ^tpullicaa 

tory  win  follow  soon,  and  the  good  cause  be  secure  Convention  0/ Missouri^  Wathin^on^  V.  C. 

forever.    Meanwhile  accept  my  best  wishes  for  the  q^,  ^q  Kepublicans  of  New  York,  wish  to  «- 

convention,  and  beUeve,  dew  professor   faithftilly  p^^  ^^^  wnc5arrence  in  the  principles  lately  sti 

^m"^    ^          T        „  ^  CHAllLES  SOMNER.  forth  by  the  Liberal  Republicans  of  Missouri.    ^ 

To  Professor  John  M.  Lawqstoit.  We  make  this  departure  from  the  ordinaiy  meib- 

The  movement  in  Missouri  in  1870,  which  lt^;^l^^lZl'^J^Lt^-^^nA^''^ 

.,,.             ,         -           j.i«x-»T>       I.T  organixawon  to  w  men  we  belong  18  under  the  contrd 

consisted  m  a  union  of  a  part  of  the  Republi-  ©f  those  who  will  use  it  chiefly  for  personal  pur- 

cans  with  the  Democrats,  and  the  election  by  poses,  and  obstruct  a  free  exnreasion  of  opinic^ 

them  of  State  oflScers  on  what  was  designated  upon  the  important  matters  wliieh  the  geutienjcn 

as  a  " Liberal "  ticket,  was  maintained  in  1871.  J^^unTtodS totes*"*  ^^""^  ^^  ^^'""^  *^*  ^""^^^  ^^ 

An  attempt  to  reunite  the  Republican  party  in  We^believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  r.i  t- 

that  State  was  made  in  October,  1871,  but  failed,  ical  offences  of  the  past  should  be  pardoned ;  thtt 

The  State  Central  Committee  of  the  Liberal  all  citixens  should  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of 

wing  of  the  Republicans  immediately  after-  tbe  rifirhts  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution; 

ward  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  express-  !^^^?!ff5w'f?'^^,^!^Si'lif!{^^^^^ 

•       .!..%/*              ^                     ^,  fv,-^  and  so  adjusted  as  to  make  the  burden  upon  the  m- 

ing  their  views  (see  Anntal  Cyclopedia,  1 871,  dustry  of  the  country  as  light  as  possible ;  that  a  r,- 

page  630).     They  also  recommended  a  State  form  in  the  civil  service  should  be  made  which  vj. 

Convention.     Subsequently  an  address  was  is-  relieve  politic4il  action  from  the  influence  of  oflici^il 

sued,  dwelling  more  at  length  on  the  achieve-  patronage ;  that  the  right  of  load  self-goTernment, 

Tn.»nfa    AnVl    •.Tn^-r^rvoA.  ^f  *{^^  (( T  ;Ka-«i   *yi/^^A  *"©  fouudatiou  of  AmcHcan  freedom,  Bhonld  be  r^ 

ments   and  purposes  of  the  "Liberal   move-  ^.erted,  and  the  encroacLments  of  Federal  po^er 

ment,"  and  calling  a  mass  meeting,  to  be  held  checked;  and  we  also  believe  that  at  this  tune  s 

at  Jefferson  City,  on  January  24, 1872.   At  this  special  duty  rests  upon  the  people  to  do  away  will. 

meeting  nearly  every  county  in  the  State  was  corruption  in  office. 

represented.     It  closed  its  proceedings  by  is-  ,  ^^^f^P^tf  ^^ently  made  in  this  Stat*  ha^e 

^  i               11  /•  ..     XT  i.»       1  r-%            i.'        X     T.  brought  to  light  evils  which  are  not  confined  t/>  one 

suing  a  call  for  a  National  Convention,  to  be  p^rty  nor  to  a  single  locality,  and  diadosTdlng  J 

held  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  first  Monday  of  May  more  formidable  than  any  which  the  republic  h*5 

ensuing,  "  to  take  such  action  as  their  con  vie-  yet  encountered. 

tions  of  duty  and  of  public  exigencies  may  re-  ^j*^  *^«  ^^Vf  t^»t  ^^®  movement  begun  in  Mis- 
quire."  The  convention  declared  its  adhesion  ^^'^^  may  epread  through  all  the  State*  and  influene. 
A  Av  V  v^v^T^**i.iv*A  «^v.i«*«xA  *vo  €.  vo  v^**  .every  political  party,  we  accept  the  invitation  t/» 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Umon,  emancipation,  meet  in  National  Mass  Convention  at  the  citr  *»f 
equality  of  civil  rignta  or  enfranchisement;  Cincinnationtheflrst  Wednesday  of  May  next,' and 
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WO  invite  all  Bepublioans  of  Now  York  who  agree 
with  U3  to  cooperate  in  our  action. 

Henry  R.  Selden,  Horace  Greeley,  Fred.  A.  Conk- 
linjr,  William  Dorsheimer,  Sinclair  Tousey,  Siffis- 
muiid  Kaufinann,  £.  Krackowizer^  Iru  O.  Miller, 
Edwin  K.  Reynolds,  William  H.  Briggs,  Charles  W. 
G  »dard,  Henry  D.  Llovd,  William  W.  Goodrich, 
Wuldo  Hutchins.  Hiram  Barney,  Freeman  J.  Fithlan, 
Goorgo  P.  Braoford,  Benjamin  A.  Willis,  Horace 
Bemls,  Louis  Lowenthal. 

The  following  letter  also  appeared  from  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  was  spoken  of  as 
the  probable  candidate  of  the  convention,  and 
who  was  then  on  bis  waj  to  the  Geneva  Arbi- 
tration : 

BosToir,  April  18, 1872. 
Mr  DSAB  Mb.  Wellxs  :  I  have  received  your  let- 
ter, and  will  answer  it  flrankly.  I  do  not  want  the 
Domination,  and  could  only  be  induced  to  consider  it 
by  the  oiroumBtanoes  under  which  it  might  possibly 
bo  made.  If  the  call  upon  me  were  an  unequivoctu 
one,  based  upon  confidence  in  my  character  earned 
in  public  life,  and  a  belief  that  I  would  carxr  out  in 
practice  the  prin<nples  which  I  professed,  then,  in- 
deed, would  oome  a  test  of  my  courage  in  an  emer- 
ge ncy  ;  but  if  I  am  to  be  negotiated  for,  and  have 
Insurances  j^iven  that  I  am  nonest,  you  will  be  so 
cind  as  to  draw  me  out  of  that  crowd.  With  regard 
;o  what  I  understand  to  be  the  declaration  of  prmd- 
)los  which  has  been  made,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in 
no  to  stand  haggling  over  them.  With  a  single  ex- 
scptlon  of  ambiguity,  I  see  nothing  which  any  hon- 
•st  Republican  or  Democrat  would  not  accept.  In- 
leed,  I  should  wonder  at  any  one  who  denied  them. 
Pho  difficulty  is  not  in  the  professions.  It  lies  every- 
w-here  onl^  m  the  manner  in  which  they  are  carried 
nto  practice*  If  I  have  succeeded  in  making  my- 
lelf  understood,  you  will  perceive  tJbiat  I  can  give  no 
Luthority  to  any  one  to  act  or  speak  for  me  in  the 
>remise3.  I  never  had  a  moments  belief  that,  when 
t  came  to  the  point,  any  one,  so  entirely  isolated  as  I 
.m  fVotn  all  political  associations  of  any  kind,  could 
» 3  made  acceptable  as  a  candidate  for  public  office ; 
mt  I  am  so  unlucky  as  to  value  that  independenoe 
cioro  highly  than  the  elevation  which  is  brought  by 

sacrifice  of  it.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
enne  of  grateful  recognition  of  the  very  fiattering 
sti  mates  made  of  my  services  in  many  and  high 
uarters,  but  I  cannot  consent  to  peddle  with  them 
>r  power.  If  the  good  people  who  meet  at  Oincin- 
ati  reallv  believe  that  they  need  such  an  anomalous 
eini?  as  1  am  (which  I  do  not),  they  must  express  it 
1  a  manner  to  convince  me  of  it,  or  all  their  labor 
'ill  be  thrown  away, 

I  am,  with  great  refinect,  yours,  etc., 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS. 

Datid  a.  Wblls,  Esq.,  Norwich,  Conn. 

On  May  1st  a  large  contention  of  the  Lib- 
ral  Republicans  assembled  in  Oincinnati,  Ohio, 
nd  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Sen- 
tor  Carl  Schurz,  of  Missouri,  as  permanent 
!) airman.  The  following  resolutions  as  a  plat- 
>riu  were  adopted: 

"We,  the  Liberal  Republicans  of  the  United  States, 

1    National, Convention  asi^embled  at  Cincinnati, 

-oclaim  the  following  priaciples  as  essential  to  Just 

>vemment : 

1 .  We  reeosmize  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the 

w,  and  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Government,  in 

1  <lealin|?s  with  the  people,  to  mete  out  equal  and 

:aot  justice  to  all,  of  whatever  nativity,  race,  color, 

'  porsuasion,  religious  or  political. 

2-  We  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  the  union  of 

C90  States,  emancipation  and  enliranchisement,  and 

oppose  any  reopening  of  the  ouestions  settled  by 
e  thirteenth,  fourteentn,  and  fliteenth  amendments 

tho  Constitution. 


8.  We  demand  the  immediate  and  absolute  removal 
of  all  disabilities  imposed  on  account  of  the  rebellion, 
which  was  finally  subdued  seven  years  ago.  believing 
that  universal  amnesty  will  result  in  complete  pacifi- 
cation in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

4.  Local  self-government,  with  impartial  suffrage, 
will  guard  the  rights  of  all  citizens  more  securely 
than  anv  centralized  power.  The  public  welfare  re- 
quires tne  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
authority,  and  freedom  of  person  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  habecu  eomus.  We  demand  for  the  in- 
dividual the  largest  uberty  consistent  with  publio 
order,  for  the  State  self-government,  and  for  the  na- 
tion a  return  to  the  methods  of  peace  and  the  consti- 
tutional limitations  of  power. 

6.  The  civil  service  of  the  Government  has  become 
a  mere  instrument  of  partisan  tvranny  and  personal 
ambition,  and  an  object  of  selfish  greed.  It  is  a  scan- 
dal and  reproach  upon  free  in^stitutions,  and  breeds  a 
demoralization  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  repub- 
lican government.  We  therefore  regard  such  tuor- 
ough  reforms  of  the  civil  service  as  one  of  the  most 
pressing  necessities  of  the  hour ;  that  honesty,  ca- 
pacitv.  and  fidelity,  constitute  the  only  valid  claims 
to  puolio  employment ;  that  the  offices  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment cease  to  be  a  matter  of  arbitraiy  favoritism 
and  patronage,  and  that  public  station  become  again 
a  {)Ost  of  honor.  To  this  end  it  is  imperatively  re- 
quired that  no  President  shall  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. 

6.  We  demand  a  system  of  Federal  taxation  which 
shall  not  unneoessarilv  interfere  with  tho  industry 
of  the  people,  and  which  shall  provide  tho  means 
necessary  to  pav  the  expenses  of  the  Government, 
economically  aoministered,  the  pensions,  the  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt,  and  a  moderate  reduction 
annually  of  the  principal  thereof;  and,  recognizing 
that  there  are  in  our  midst  honest  but  irreconcilAble 
differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  respectivo 
systems  of  protection  and  free  trade^  we  remit  tlie  dis- 
cussion of  tne  subject  to  tho  i>eople  in  their  congress- 
ional districts,  and  to  the  decision  of  Congress  there- 
on, wholly  free  of  Executive  interference  or  dictation. 

7.  The  public  credit  must  be  snorcdly  maintained, 
and  we  denounce  repudiation  in  every  form  and  guise. 

8.  A  speodv  return  to  specie  pajrment  is  demand- 
ed alike  by  tne  highest  considerations  of  commercial 
morality  and  honest  government. 

9.  We  remember  with  gralttude  tho  heroism  and 
sacrifices  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  republic, 
and  no  act  of  ours  sliall  ever  detract  fW)m  their  justly- 
earned  fame,  or  the  ftill  reward  of  their  patriotism. 

10.  We  are  opposed  to  all  further  grants  of  lands 
to  railroads  or  other  corporations.  The  publio  do- 
main should  be  held  sacred  to  actual  settlers. 

11.^  We  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government, 
in  its*  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  to  cultivato 
the  friendship  of  peace,  by  treatinjj  with  all  on  fair 
and  equal  terms,  regarding  it  alike  dishonorable 
either  to  demand  what  is  not  right,  or  to  submit  to 
what  is  wrong. 

12.  For  the  promotion  and  success  of  these  vital 
principles,  and  the  support  of  the  candidates  nomi- 
nated by  this  convention,  we  invite  and  cordialljr  wel- 
come the  cooperation  of  all  patriotio  citizens,  without 
regard  to  previous  affiliations. 

The  votes  on  the  nomination  of  the  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  were  given,  on  each  of 
the  six  ballots,  as  follows: 


CANDmATES. 

lit 

208 

147 

100 

92* 

05 

62 

2* 

1 

1          •  • 

9d. 

238 

289 

148 

81 

2 

»  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

3cL 

S«4 

238 

156 

44 

2 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

4tli. 

251 

141 

51 

2 

m  % 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

Sth. 

ao9 

258 

91 

80 

2 

•  • 

24 

•  • 

6th. 

Charles  Francis  Adams 

Horace  Greeley 

Lyman  Trnmbull 

David  Davis 

S24 

832 

19 

A 

B.  Oratz  Brown 

Andrew  G.  Curtln 

Salmon  P.  Chase 

Charles  Samaer 

John  M.  Palmer 

«  « 

82 

•  m 

1 

ns 
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Before  the  sixth  ballot  was  annoonoed,  Min- 
nesota changed  9  votes  from  Trnmball  to  Gree- 
ley ;  Pennsylvania  changed  her  vote  to  50  for 
Greeley,  6  for  Davis ;  Indiana  changed  27  to 
Adams ;  niinois  changed  all  but  one  to  Gree- 
ley; and  others  changed,  so  that,  when  tlie 
vote  was  complete,  the  chairman  announced 
the  result  as,  Greeley,  482 ;  Adams,  187.  The 
chair  thereupon  announced  Mr.  Greeley  as  the 
candidate  of  the  convention  for  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for 
Vice-President,  with  the  following  result: 


CANDIDATES. 

lit. 

id. 

B.  Grata  Brown,  of  Hlesoarl 

Lyman  Tnunball.  of  Illinois 

887 
168 
184i 

84 
95 

IS 
8 

•  •  • 

4d6 
declined. 

George  W.  Jallan,  of  Indiana 

Gilbert  C.  Walker,  of  Virginia. 

Caaaiat  M.  Clay,  of  Kantocky 

Jacob  D.  Cox.  of  Ohio 

175 

75 
decUued. 
declined. 

Jamea  M.  Scovcl,  of  New  Jersey 

Thomas  W.  Tipton,  of  Nebraska. . . . 
John  M.  Palmer,  of  Illinois 

declined. 
8 
8 

B.  Gratz  Brown  was  thereupon  declared  the 
nominee  of  the  convention  for  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Greeley,  on  the  next  day,  retired  abso- 
lutely from  all  connection  with  the  editorial 
department  of  the  New  Y&rk  TVibune,  and  sub- 
sequently accepted  the  nomination  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

'     New  Yora,  Map  20, 1872. 

Gbntlkhvn:  I  have  chosen  not  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  the  8d  inst.,  until  I  could  leftrn  how 
the  work  of  your  convention  waa  received  in  all  parts 
of  our  great  country,  and  judge  whether  that  work 
was  approved  and  ratified  by  tlie  xnaaa  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.  Their  response  has  from  day  to  day  reached 
mo  tliroufh  telegrams,  letters,  and  the  comments 
of  jonmaliBtB  indepenaeut  of  official  patronage  and 
'indifferent  to  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  power.  Tho 
number  and  character  of  these  unconstrained,  un- 
purchased, unsolicited  utterances,  aatisfy  me  that 
the  movement  which  found  expression  at  Cincinnati 
has  received  the  stamp  of  public  approval,  and  been 
hfuled  by  a  m^ority  of  our  countrvmen  aa  the  har- 
binger of  a  better  day  for  the  republic. 

I  do  not  misinterpret  this  approval  as  especially 
complimentary  to  myself,  nor  even  to  the  chivalrous 
and  justly-esteemed  gentleman  with  whose  name  I 
thank  your  convention  for  associating  mine.  I  re- 
ceive and  welcome  it  aa  a  spontaneous  and  deserved 
tribute  to  that  admirable  platform  of  principles  where- 
in your  convention  so  tersely,  so  lucidlv,  so  forcibly 
set  forth  the  convictions  which  impelled,  and  the 
purposes  which  guided  its  course — a  platform  which, 
casting  behind  it  the  wreck  and  rubbish  of  worn- 
out  contentions  and  by-gono  feuds,  embodies  in  fit 
and  few  words  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  to-day. 
Though  thousands  stand  ready  to  condemn  your 
every  act,  hardly  a  syllable  of  criticism  or  cavil  has 
been  tdmed  at  yonr  platform,  of  whioh  the  substance 
may  be  fairly  epitomized  as  followa : 

1.  All  tho  political  rights  and  ft-anchisea  whioh 
have  been  acquired  through  our  late  blood^r  convul- 
sion must  and  shall  be  guaranteed,  maintained,  en- 
joyed, respected  evermore. 

2.  All  tne  political  rights  and  fhmchises  which 
have  been  lost  through  that  convulsion  should  and 
must  be  promptly  restored  and  reestablished,  so 
that  there  shall  be  henceforth  no  proscribed  class 
and  no  disfranchised  caste  within  tne  limits  of  our 
Union,  whose  long-estranged  people  shall  reunite 
and  fVatemizo  upon  the  broad  basis  of  universal  am- 
nesty with  impartial  suffrage. 


8.  That,  subject  to  our  solemn  conatitntional  obB- 
gation  to  maintain  the  eaual  righta  of  all  citixfios. 
our  policy  should  aim  at  local  aelf-goverament  ud 
not  at  centralization ;  that  the  dvil  authority  siioold 
be  supreme  over  the  milltarv ;  that  the  writ  of 
habeat  corptu  should  be  jealously  upheld  as  the  sife- 
guard  of  personal  freedom ;  that  the  individual  du- 
zon  should  enjoy  the  largest  liberty  consistent  vith 
public  order,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  Federal  rab- 
version  of  tiie  internal  polity  of  the  several  StatM 
and  municipalities,  but  tnat  each  shall  be  left  free  to 
enforoe  the  rights  and  promote  the  well-being  of  ib 
inhabitants  by  such  means  aa  the  judgment  of  its 
own  people  shall  prescribe. 

4.  There  shall  be  a  real  and  not  merely  a  simulated 
reform  in  the  dvil  service  of  the  repnbho ;  to  which 
end  it  is  indispensable  that  the  chief  dispenser  of  its 
vast  official  patronage  shall  be  shielded  from  tic 
main  temptation  to  use  his  power  aelfisbly,  by  a  raie 
inexorably  forbidding  and  preduding  his  reflection. 

6.  That  the  raising  of  revenue,  whether  by  tariff  vr 
otherwise,  shall  be  recognized  and  treated  as  the  peo- 
ple^s  immediate  business,  to  be  shaped  and  directi-d 
Dv  them  through  their  Representatives  in  CongTth», 
whose  action  thereon  the  President  must  neither 
overrule  by  his  veto,  attempt  to  dictate,  nor  nresumc 
to  punish,  oy  befttowin|[  office  only  on  those  wno  a^ 
with  him  or  withdrawing  it  fVom  those  who  do  not. 

6.  That  the  public  lands  must  be  sacredlv  re- 
served for  occupation  and  acquisition  by  cultiva- 
tors, and  not  reckleasl^r  squandered  on  the  project- 
ors of  rwlroads,  for  which  our  people  have  no  prit- 
cut  need,  and  the  premature  construction  of  which  is 
annually  plunging  us  into  deeper  and  deeper  ab\«^a 
of  foreign  indebtedness. 

7.  That  the  achievement  of  these  grand  pnrpcsH 
of  universal  beneficence  is  expected  and  sought  at 
the  handa  of  idl  who  approve  them,  irrespective  of 
past  affiliations. 

8.  That  the  public  faith  mu«t  at  all  hazards  le 
maintained  and  the  national  credit  preser^^ed. 

9.  That  the  patriotic  devotedneaa  and  inestimahle 
services  of  our  fellow-citizens^  who,  aa  soldier?  <^r 
sailors,  upheld  tho  flag  and  maintained  the  unitt  of 
the  republic,  shall  ever  be  gratefully  remembered  and 
honorably  requited. 

These  propositions,  bo  ably  and  forcibly  prestnttJ 
in  the  ptatfoim  of  your  convention,  have  alrea<iv 
fixed  the  attention  and  commanded  the  assent  cfa 
large  minority  of  our  countrymen,  who  joyful  y 
adopt  them,  as  I  do,  as  the  basis  of  a  true,  beoefr- 
cent  national  reconstruction — of  a  new  depaxum* 
from  jealousies,  strifes,  and  hates,  which  have  to 
longer  adequate  motive  or  even  plausible  pretat. 
into  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  fraternity,  and  mutual 
ffood-will.  In  vain  do  the  orill-seigeants  of  decay- 
ing organizations  flourish  menacingly  their  tran- 
oheons  and  angrily  insist  that  the  files  shall  be  c1o$«d 
and  straightened ;  in  vun  do  the  whipj^ra-io  of 
parties  once  vital,  because  rooted  in  the  vital  nee^ 
of  the  hour,  protest  against  stra^ng  and  bolting,  d^ 
nounoe  men  nowise  their  inferiors  as  traitors  and 
renegades,  and  threaten  them  with  influny  and  nin. 
I  un  conndent  that  the  American  neople  have  al- 
ready made  your  cause  their  own,  ftilly  resolved  that 
their  brave  hearts  and  strong  arms  shall  bear  it  onto 
triumph.  In  this  faith  and  with  the  diatinct  uodrf- 
standmg  that,  if  elected,  I  sh^dl  be  the  Presido:! 
not  of  a  party  but  of  the  whole  people,  I  accept  your 
nomination,  in  the  confident  trust  that  the  maftfes 
of  our  countrymen  North  and  South  are  eager  tn 
clasp  hands  across  the  bloody  chasm  which  haa  too 
long  divided  them,  forgetting  that  they  have  bees 
enemies  in  the  joyfbl  oonscTousness  tlist  they  a» 
and  muat  henceforth  remain  brethren.  Tours  crate 
ftilly.  HORACE  GBEELET. 

To  Hon.  Gavj.  Sghubb,  President ;  Hon.  Gsobsz  W. 
.    Julian,  Vice-President,  and  Messrs.  "Willu*  E. 
MoLsAK,  JoHH  G.  Davidson,  J.  H.  Bnonsa,  Sec- 
retaries of  the  National  Convention  of  the  Libeial 
Bepublicans  of  the  United  States. 
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'  Mr.  B.  Gratz  Brown  also  accepted  the  nom-  most  eztraordinaiy  burdens,  and  new  bonds  nego- 

ination  as  oajx^date  for  the  vice-presidency,  Su^llictTaane^B^l^^^^r  B%^^^^^^^^ 

in  a  letter  dated  May  81st.  1„^  reductions  of  the  rates  of  taxation,  the  pubUo 

Many  Liberal  Republicans  were  dissatisfied  debt  has  been  reduced  during  General  Grant's  presi- 

with  the  nomunation  of  Mr.  Greeley,  and  a  deocy  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  millions  a  year, 

meeting    was  held  in  Steinway  Hall,   New  Great  financial  onsw  have  been  avoided,  and  peace 

York,  fn  May  80th,  composed  of  such  persons.  ?,°^«^e^^^^^  tv^e^tt  *ptSy  S^nTJ^^n? 

Their  sympathies  were  in  tavor  ot  the  atlop-  orably  oomposed,  and  the  honor  and  power  of  the 


i...»txv.«  «*.x.  .w^  ,.«,,o  w  v...=  ^^^v«.e,  «  v^^  ^^  heMeve  the  people 

terence  was  subsequently  held   at  the  Fifth  emment  to  any  party  or  combination  of  men  com- 

A venue  Hotel,  New  York,  on  June  20th,  of  nosed  chiefly  of  those  who  resisted  every  step  of  this 

persons  invited,  as  follows :  Denefloial  progress. 

Nbw  Yom,  Jun€  6, 1873.  ,  »•  Complete  libertv  and  exact  equality  in  the  en- 

The  -^-'«-<^,,t^^  steVestbSid^d'frfec?^^^^^^^^ 

gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  the  Present  Adminis-  th^ughout  the  Union  by  effldent  ani  appropriate 

tration  ^^^^/ts  continuance  mottice,^^^^^^^  Statelnd  Federal  legislation.    Neither  tile  law  nor 

cessary  that  all  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  its  administration  slfould  admit  of  any  disorimina- 

bo  united  for  a  common  effort  at  the  coming  presi-  ^^      .^  ^^  ^^  ^^  citizens,  by  reason  of  race,  creed, 

dontial  election.        ^     .,.   ^  „  ♦   _^  .  «  „„«k«.  r.f  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

They  resnectfully  i^^'>*« /^.'J-J^  ™«^*  ^^J^JJ  8.  The  woent  amendments  to  the  national  Con- 
gentlemen  belongiM  to  the  different  branches  of  tibe  gtitution  should  be  oordially  sustained  because  they 
opposition,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  ^  .  j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  tolerated  because  they  are  law ; 
on  June  20  at  2  p.m.,  for  the  Purpose  of  ooM^ta-  ^^  '^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  according  to  tteir  spirit 
tion,  and  to  take  such  action  as  the  situaUon  of  ^y  approprUte  legislation,  the  enforcement  of  wfech 
thmgs  may  require.                         ^^^  ^^^y  ^  intrusted  only  to  the  party  that  secured 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  drawn  to  the  foot  those  amendmente. 


«      u  -^  *^._«.-j«,«-ww««.^  ^ — w  ^>,«.-..-.^^, ,.,,..,  citizens  everyi 

office  box  2,209.              cnTrrrur  pl«B  ▼ho  strive  for  ^atef  liberty. 

T  APOR  in    my  ^'  ^^y  syBtem  of  the  civil  servioe,  under  which 

\TrTTT?A  vr  r^irTYTstw  ■dox'avt  the  subordinate  positions  of  the  Government  are 

n<WAi^^nTTV^^C^vi'  OMisidered  rewarSTfor  mere  party  «eal.  is  fotally 

S  A^rK"  A  ^TTLNDOKFJfiK,  demoralizing,  and  we  therefore  favor  a  reform  of  the 

Ta  oAu  iTDrv^pwAiPF  ^stem  by  laws  which  shall  abolish  the  evils  of  pa- 

JAOOB  JiKljNKEltllUU  JT.  tronage,  and  make  honesty,  efBciency,  and  fidelity, 

A-serieeof relations w^^opted^andWrn.  gSTcS'^'lSti&r.tS^o^'o^'''"''''^^^ 

S.  Groesbeck,  of  Ohio,  nominated  for  President,  '^  e.  We  are  opposed  to  further  grants  of  the  pubHo 

and  Frederick  L.  Olmsted  of  New  York,  for  lands  to  corporations  and  monopolies,  and  demand 

Vice-President.    During  the  excitement  of  the  that  the  national  domain  bo  set  apart  for  free  homes 

canvass,  this  ticket  was  entirely  forgotten.  *1^*¥k^??«:,«i  w..^««^  .#fc-*  T^^i««  fv-.  «*«•«* 

,-,,      '       1      -D       VI'        n     —     «.' ^  -^.^  7.  The  annual  revenue,  after  paying  toe  current 

The  regular  Republican  Convention  assem-  j^^  should  furnish  a  miderate  balance  for  the  re- 
bled  in  Philadelphia  on  June  oth,  and  was  duction  of  the  principal,  and  the  revenue,  except  so 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  Thomas  Set-  much  as  ma^  be  denvea  from  a  tax  on  tobacoo  and 
tie,  of  North  Carolina,  as  permanent  chairman.  Kquora,  be  raised  by  duties  u^on  importation^  the  du- 
'HuL  ««ii««,i«  «  .»c.^i,.f  Ltio  «r^i.^  a/1/^tif  A#i .  ties  of  which  should  be  ao  adjusted  as  to  aid  m  secure 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted :  ^^  remunerative  wages  to  labor,  and  nromoto  the 

The  Bepublioan  party  of  the  United  States,  as-  growth,  industries,  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 

aembled  in  National  Convention  in  the  city  of  Pnila-  coimtrv. 

dolphia,  on  the  5th  and  6th  days  of  June,  1872.  8.  We  hold  in  undying  honor  the  soldiera  and 

again  declares  its  faith,  appeals  to  its  history,  ana  sailora  whose  valor  saved  the  Union.   Their  pensions 

aanouuoes  its  position  upon  the  questions  before  the  are  a  sacred  debt  of  the  nation,  and  tlie  widows  and 

country.  orphans  of  those  who  died  for  their  country  are  en- 

1.  During  eleven  yean  of  supremacy,  it  has  ao-  titled  to  the  care  of  suoh  additional  legislation  as  will 
oepted  with  grand  courage  the  solemn  duties  of  the  extend  the  bounty  of  the  Government  to  all  our  sol- 
times.  It  suppressed  a  gigantic  rebellion,  emanci-  diera  and  sailora  who  were  honorably  discharged, 
pated  four  million  slaves,  decreed  the  eoual  dtisen-  and  who  in  the  line  of  duty  became  disabled,  without 
ship  of  all,  and  established  unlveraal  suffrage,  £x-  regard  to  the  length  of  service,  or  the  cause  of  suoh 
liibiting   unparalleled   magnanimity,  it  criminally  discharge. 

punished  no  man  for  political  offences,  and  warmly  0.  The  doctrine  of  Qreat  Britain  and  other  'Euro- 
welcomed  all  who  proved  their  loyalty  by  obeying  pean  powere  concerning  allet^ance,  "  once  a  subject 
the  laws,  and  dealing  justly  with  their  nelghbora.  always  a  subiect,"  having  at  last,  through  the  efforts 
It  has  steadily  decreased  with  a  firm  hand  the  re-  of  the  RepuDlican  party,  been  abandoned,  and  tho 
sultant  disorders  of  a  great  war,  and  initiated  a  wise  American  idea  of  the  individuars  right  to  transfer 
and  humane  pol  icy  toward  the  Indians.  allegiance  having  been  accepted  by  European  nations, 

The  Paoiflo  Railroad  and  similac  vast  enterprises  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Qovemment  to  guard  with  jealous 

have  been  generously  aided  and  sucoessflilly  con-  care  the  right  of  adopted  citisens  against  the  as« 

ducted,  the  public  lands  freely  given  to  actual  set-  sumption  of  unauthorized  claims  by  their  former 

tiers,  immigration  protected  and  encouraged^  and  a  Governments,  and  we  urge  continual  carefhl  encour- 

full   acknowledgment   of  the   naturalized  citizens'  agemcnt  and  protection  of  voluntary  immigration, 

rifachts  secured  from  European  powera.    A  uniform  10.  The  franking  privilege  ought  to  be  abolished, 

national  ourrenoy  has  been  provided,  rapudiation  and  the  way  prepared  for  a  speedy  reduction  in  the 

frowned  down,  the  national  oredit  sustained  under  rate  of  postage. 
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11.  Amonff  the  questions  which  press  for  attention  it  be  at  the  end  of  this  term  or  nest,  I  hope  to  leave 
is  that  which  concerns  the  relations  of  capita)  and  to  him,  as  Executive,  a  comitry  at  peace  within  its 
labor,  and  the  Bepublican  party  reoog^nize  the  duty  own  borders,  at  peace  with  outside  nations,  with  a 
of  so  shaping  legislation  as  to  secure  full  protection  credit  at  home  and  abroad,  and  without  embarrassiog 
and  the  amplest  iVeedom  for  capital,  and  for  labor,  questions  to  threaten  its  future  prosperity. 

the  creator  of  capital,  the  largest  o{>portunities,  ana  With  the  exi>ression  of  a  desire  to  ace  a  fi(>ecdy 

a  just  share  of  the  mutual  profits  of  these  two  great  healing  of  all  bitterness  of  feeling  between  s<.ctit.'D>, 

servants  of  civilization.  parties,  or  races  of  citizens^  and  the  time  when  the 

12.  We  bold  that  Congress  and  the  President  have  title  of  citizen  carries  with  it  all  the  protection  aud 
only  fulfilled  an  imperative  duty  in  their  measures  privileges  to  the  humblest  that  it  does  to  the  mo^t 
for  the  suppression  of  violent  and  treasonable  or-  exalted,  I  subscribe  myself  veiy  respectfully,  vf>ur 
ffanizatious  m  certain  latelv  rebellious  regions,  and  obedient  servant,                             U.  S.  GBAK^. 
for  the  protection  of  the  oallot-box,  and  therefore  ««             i       t\              a»     /^            ..•        • 
they  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  nation.  The  regular  Democratic^  Oonvention,  m  re- 

13.  We  denounce  the  repudiation  of  the  public  SpODse  to  a  call  of  the  Kational  Committee, 
debt  in  any  form  or  disguise  as  a  national  crime:  assembled  in  Baltimore  on  Jnly  9t]j.  It  was 
w'e  witness  with  pridfithtt  reduction  of  the  principal  organized  by  the  appointment  of  James  R. 
of  the  debt,  and  of  the  rates  of  mterest  upon  the  r^Jw^iu+i/^  ^-p  Tir?o^rv«-i«  «a  ■.^».,n.«»^,.4-  ^i  re- 
balance, ani  confidently  expect  that  our  excellent  l>oolittle  of  Wisconsin,  as  permanent  chair- 
national  currencjr  will  be  perfected  by  a  speedy  re-  man.  Ihe  committee  on  resolutions  reported 
sumption  of  specie  payment.  as  follows : 

«lLJt  t^Xvii wnm^n  Sf  AnJIJii^rliir  «"««;  W«.  *!>«  Democratic  elector,  of  the  r nUed  Strte,, 

gations  to  tne  loyal  women  or  America  for  their  noble  »„  «y^«„««*;^«  ..«-««« vi^^   ^^  «^a«^«.  *\,^  *uii^-^*«  * 

donation  to  the  bause  of  freedom,  their  admission  to  l°.^^?^^!f  X«5t  r^nll'^^^                          f}^Zl^ 

the  wider  fields  of  usefulness  is  viewed  with  satis-  £"1"^^  jL^f^yAl?*^'^  ^'  Cmcmnati,  aa  easen- 

faction,  and  the  honest  demands  of  any  class  of  citi-  "*l,^   u''!?  iS^^nfJl^Sa  Vnn«i?f^  ^f  -n  «,««  K«r««.  *v. 

zens  for  additional  rights  should  be  treated  with  ,  >'  p^r^S^^lw  5  u^SS  ^Jt^  nf  r^^^^ 

respectful  eonsideratioS.  If^i  ""?  ^'^^'^■A?  *l*^  "  ^^1®  ^?^  ^L  Gov ermnent,  in 

1^  We  heartily  approve  the  action  of  Congress  in  llll'?iX«Ti^lf ^'o^C^^^^^        ^^T^ifT^^^^n.^ 

extending  amnerty  tS  those  lately  in  rebellion,  and  ^"iJi'^.'A\?^^J'j^^^^^^^^                                 "*^'  ~^'''' 

rejoice  in  the  groVth  of  peace  and  fratermil  fe'eling  ''^r^T!\^^ir}l^^L7l''^^            tu.  „„...  r,r 

througbouithe^^and.                                                    ^  J'^Jjh^§t?^l:^''l^^J:^^ 


ancl  to  the  Federal  Government.    It  disapproves  of  to J^n®  ^of^tituTion.                         j    v    i  * 

4hn  T^ii^r^T**^  ^^^Wr^^I^^^,yA^L^^^  8-  ^^  dcmand  the  Immediate  ana  absolute  remov- 

tho  resort  to  unconstitutional  Uws  for  the  purpose  ,    ^    ^^  disabilities  imposed  on  account  of  the  t?- 

of  removing  evils,  by  mterference  with  rights  not  v^iV;  "  JiT-X  J^«o^.!«ilJ; -TJv^                    ^tJZ.\. 

surrenderc^f  by  the  people  to  either  the  State  or  nar  H?^^^'  ^J"°^  ^^  ^"""^^^  subdued  seven  vears  ago, 

tional  Government            «  ""  «  ""•'*  "-"^  "«»^^  "*  "•^  believmg  that  universal  amnesty  will  reanlt  in  cfm- 

ir.  It  i«  the  duli^of  the  General  Government  to  P^l^ilJJf^iV'S^^.iL"^^^^^ 

adopt  such  measured  as  will  tend  to  encourage  Ameri-  .^\  ^^.  %f:^Zt^A^^J^l^^t  J^^^ 

can  commerce  and  ship-building.  J?^  «°"^^  *?®  ,r&$*^  °^  ^^^  citizens  more  securely 

18.  We  believe  tharthe  modest  patriotism,  the  ^^L'^Ki^,?:!^^^^^^^  Jv^fifv^^r'?hr]£'?^.'!; 

earnest  purpose,  the  sound  judgmentTthe  praJtical  ^^f®**  ^^^  ^^^^w  !J  ""^  *5®  <^'^»^„o^«^  ^J  military 

.^.  J *^xi.*^  •              M.'T^A     .  J "^^    *'"*»•'"*' J'* "^Y  authoritv.  and  freedom  of  oerson  under  the  "protec- 

^rSril!..T^I7?5Il'i'iR  fl™^*?irli^^.^^^^^^^^^  tionoftte^i«.W".    A^e  demand  for  thl  tadi- 

tnous  services  ot  Ulvsses  S.  Grant  have  commended  ,.•  i„«i  t,\^^  i«»««.,4.  iwt-^^  ^^^cw^^,^^*-  «;*v.  •^^vt^ 

him  to  the  heart  of 'the  American  people,  and,  with  ^.^''SL^^^Jtj'???  *\^^^ 

"Uim  ««■  A««  ■Ur^t.A  wfA  **«w-  *^  ^„«.  .,J[^«,*-  L,.™^  J««-  I.  der,  for  the  State  self-government,  and  for  the  nation 

?n^i^nT    ^            ^          ^  "^"^  *  °      "^"^  ft  return  to  the  methSis  of  peace  and  the  constilu- 

to  victory.  ^.^^^j  limitations  of  power. 

President  Grant  was  renominated  by  acclar  6.  The  civil  service  of  the  Government  has  be- 

mation  as  the  candidate  for  the  presidency,  ^"^l  a  mere  mstnmient  of  partisan  tTraiiiiyard 

J  TT          TTTM          \*^r     *^*    *'•  ^   r'^" '^^,  ^Ji  personal  ambition,  and  an  object  of  selfish  CTeed.  h 

and  lienry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  received,  fg  ^  scandal  and  reproach  upon  free  institutions,  scd 

as  the  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency,  364J  breeds  a  demoralliation  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity 

votes  against  821^  votes  for  Scliuyler  Colfax.  of  renubllcan   government.    We  therefore  regard 

President  Grant  subsequently  accepted  the  !?<^*»  thorough  reforms  of  the  civil  service  as  one  c4 

^^r^i^<,*iy^.y  ?«  4.Vrv  f^^\^ r^^^iL «.  i.v*i^« .  thc  most  pressiug  necessities  of  the  hour :  that  hon- 

nommation  m  the  foUowmg  letter :  ^.^^^  capacitv,  a£d  fidelity,  constitute  the  only  vadid 

ExKCunvB  Hansioit,     {  claims  to  puolic  employment ;  that  the  offices  of  the 

WAsnrNOTON,  D.  C,  June  10, 1872.  f  Government  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  arbitrary  favor- 

EonoroibU  Thovas  Settle,  aitd  othebs,  Fr^sid«nt  of  itism  and  patronage,  and  that  public  station 'become 

Naiicnal  Bepublican  Convention  :  again  a  post  of  honor.    To  this  end,  it  is  imperative- 

Gentlemen  :  Your  letter  of  this  date,  advisine  me  ly  required  that  no  President  shall  be  a  candidate 

of  the  action  of  the  convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  for  reelection. 

Pa.,  on  the  6th  and  6th  of  this  month,  and  of  mj  6.  We  demand  a  system  of  Federal  taxation  which 

unanimous  nomination  for  the  presidency  by  it,  is  shall  not  ninnecessaril^  interfere  with  the  induz^tir 

received.  of  the  people,  and  which  shall  provide  the  ineanj 

I  accept  the  nomination,  and  through  you  return  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Govemmei.t, 

my  heart-felt  thanks  to  your  constituents  for  this  economically  administered,  the  pensions,  Uie  iiit^*> 

mark  of  their  confidence  and  supi)ort.    K  elected  in  est  on  the  public  debt,  and  a  moderate  reduction  u  - 

Kovember,  and  protected  by  a  kind  Providence  in  nually  of  the  .principal  thereof;   andj  reco^rnixiDjf 

health  and  strength  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  high  that  there  are  in  our  midst  honest  but  irrecoccilaKr 

trust  conferred,  I  promise  the  same  zeal  and  devotion  difierences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  rec^pectiTtf 


novices  in  nil  professions,  and  in  all  occupations.  thereon,  wholly  free  from  Executive  interfcreoee  or 

When  relieved  from  the  responsibilities  of  my     dictation, 
present  trust,  by  the  election  of  a  successor,  whether       7.  The  public  credit  must  be  sacrcdlj  maimaicedy 
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and  we  denounce  repudiation  in  ereiy  form  and 
guise. 

8.  A  speedy  return  to  specie  payment  is  demanded 
alike  by  the  highest  considerations  of  commercial 
morality  and  honest  government. 

9.  Wo  remember  with  gratitude  the  heroism  and 
sacriflces  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the^epublic, 
and  no  act  of  ours  shall  ever  detract  from  their  just* 
ly-eamed  fame  or  the  ftill  reward  of  their  patriotism. 

10.  We  are  opposed  to  all  further  grants  of  land  to 
railroads  or  other  corporations.  The  public  domain 
should  be  held  sacred  to  actual  settlers. 

11.  We  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government, 
in  it'^  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  to  cultivate 
the  fHendship  of  peace,  bj  treating  with  all  on  fair 
and  equal  terms,  regardmg  it  alike  dishonorable 
either  to  demand  what  is  not  right  or  to  submit  to 
what  is  wrong. 

12.  'For  the  promotion  and  success  of  these  vital 
principles,  ana  the  support  of  the  candidates  nomi- 
nated by  this  convention,  we  invite  and  cordially 
welcome  the  co5peration  of  all  patriotic  oitizens, 
without  regard  to  previous  afflliations. 

The  resolntions  were  adopted  by  the  follow- 
ing vote : 


state*.  TflM.    Najiu 

Alabama 90 

Arkimsas 13 

California 13 

Connecticut 19 

Delaware 6 

Florida...; 6  2 

Georgia 8        19 

Illinois 49 

Indiana 80 

Iowa 99 

Kau^B 10 

Eentacky 94 

Louisiana 16 

Maine 14 

Marj'Iand 16 

Massachusetts....  96 

Michigan 99 

Minnesota 10 

Mississippi 7  9 

Missouri 98  9 


StotM.  teu. 

Carried  up 889 

Nebraska 6 

Nevada 6 

New  Hampshire.  10 

New  Jersey 9 

New  York 70 

North  Carolina...  90 

Ohio 44 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 51 

Rhode  Island 8 

South  Carolina. . .  14 

Tennessee 94 

Texas 16 

Vermont 10 

Virginia 22 

Wert  Virginia...    8 
Wisconsin 90 


88 


9 


6 

7 


Total 


.C70 


69 


The  vote  on  the  nomination  of  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency  was  as  follows :  Whole 
number  of  votes  cast,  732.  Horace  Greeley 
received  686 ;  James  A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware, 
15;  Jeremiah  8.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  21; 
William  S.  Groesbeck,  of  Ohio,  2 ;  blank,  8. 
The  vote  on  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
the  vice-presidency  was  as  follows:  Whole 
number  of  votes,  732.  For  B.  Gratz  Brown, 
713 ;  For  John  W.  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky, 
6;  blank  votes,  13.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  convention  to  wait  upon  Mr. 
Greeley  at  a  subsequent  day,  and  inform  him 
of  his  nomination.  On  June  12th,  the  com- 
mittee met  him  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Greeley  made  the  follow- 
ing reply  to  the  address  of  the  committee : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Convention :  I  should  require  time  and  considera- 
tion to  reply  fitly  to  the  very^  important  and,  I  need 
not  say,  (gratifying  communication  that  you  have 
presented  to  me.  It  may  be  that  I  should  present 
in  writinz  some  reply  to  this.  However,  as  I  ad- 
dressed the  Liberal  Convention  of  Cincinnati  in  a 
letter  somewhat  widely  considered,  it  is,  perhaps, 
unnecessary  that  I  should  make  any  formal  reply  to 
the  communication  made,  other  than  to  say  I  accept 
your  nomination,  and  accept  gratefhlly  with  it  the 
spirit  in  which  it  has  been  presented.  My  position 
is  one  which  many  would  consider  a  proud  one, 
which,  at  the  same' time,  is  embarrassing,  because  it 


subjects  me  to  temporary — ^I  trust  only  temporary — 
misconstruction  on  the  part  of  some  ola  and  life-long 
friends.  I  feel  assured  that  time  only  is  necessary 
to  vindicate,  not  only  the  disinteresteaness,  but  the 
patriotism,  of  the  course  which  I  determined  to  pur- 
sue— whicn  I  had  determined  long  before  I  had  re- 
ceived so  much  sympathy  and  support  as  has,  so 
unexpectedly  totme,  been  bestowed  upon  me.  I 
feel  Certain  that  time,  and.  in  thegood  providence  of 
God,  an  opportunity,  will  be  aJSorded  me  to  show 
that,  while  you,  in  making  this  nomination,  ore  not 
less  Democratic,  but  rather  more  Democratic,  than 
you  would  have  oeen  in  taking  an  opposite  course, 
1  am  no  less  thoroughly  and  earnestly  Bepub- 
lican  than  ever  I  was.  But  these  matters  reouire 
grave  consideration  before  I  should  make  any  thing 
that  seems  a  formal  response.  I  am  not  much  ac- 
customed to  receiving  nominations  for  the  presiden- 
cy, and  cannot  make  responses  so  fluently  as  some 
otners  might  do.  I  can  only  say  that  I  hope  some, 
or  all,  if  vou  can  make  it  convenient,  will  come  to 
my  humole  farmer  home,  not  for  distant  in  the 
country,  where  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  all  of  you, 
and  where  we  can  converse  more  freely  and  delioer- 
ately  than  we  can  here,  and  where  1  shall  be  glad  to 
make  yon  welcome — well,  to  the  best  the  farm  af- 
fords. I  hope  that  many  of  you— all  of  you— will  bo 
able  to  accept  this  invitation,  and  I  now  simply- 
thank  you  and  say  farewell.    Take  the  8:15  train. 

Mr.  Greeley  subsequently,  on  July  18th,  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  the  committee : 

New  Yobk,  July  18, 1872; 

OmmxxExr:  Upon  mature  deliberation,  it  seems 
•fit  that  I  should  give  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  inst. 
some  further  and  fuller  response  than  the  hasty,  un- 
premeditated words  in  which  I  acknowled^ea  and 
accepted  your  nomination  at  our  meeting  on  the  12th. 

That  your  convention  saw  fit  to  accord  its  highest 
honor  to  one  who  had  been  prominently  and  point- 
edly opposed  to  your  party  in  the  earnest  and  some- 
times angry  controversies  of  the  last  forty  years  is 
essentiaUV  noteworthy.  That  many  of  you  origi- 
nally preferred  that  the  Liberal  Bepublicans  should 
present  another  candidate  for  President,  and  would 
more  readily  have  united  with  us  in  the  support  of 
Adams  or  Trumbull,  Davis  or  Brown,  is  well  known. 
I  owe  my  adoption  at  Baltimore  wholly  to  the  fact 
that  I  had  already  been  nominated  at  Cincinnati,  and 
that  a  concentration  of  forces  upon  any  new  ticket 
had  been  proved  impracticable.  Gratified  as  I  am 
at  yoar  concurrence  in  the  Cincinnati  nominations, 
certain  as  I  am  that  you  would  not  have  thas  con- 
curred had  you  not  deemed  me  upright  and  capable, 
I  find  nothing  in  the  circumstance  calculated  to  in- 
flame vanity  or  nourish  self-conceit. 

But,  that  your  convention  saw  fit,  in  adoptinff  tho 
Cincinnati  ticket,  to  reafiirm  the  Cincinnati  platform, 
is  to  me  a  source  of  the  profoundest  satisfhction. 
That  body  was  constrained  to  take  this  important 
step  by  no  party  necessity,  real  or  supposed.  It 
might  nave  accepted  the  candidates  of  the  Liberal  Be-, 
publicans  upon  grounds  entirely  its  own,  or  it  might 
nave  presented  them  (as  the  first  Whig  National 
Convention  did  Harrison  and  Tyler}  without  adopt- 
ing any  platform  whatever.  That  it  chose  to  plant 
itself  aeiiberately.  by  a  vote  nearly  unanimous,  upon 
the  fullest  and  clearest  enunciation  of  principles 
which  are  at  once  incontestably  Bepublican  and  em- 
phatically Democratic,  gives  trustworthy  assurance 
that  a  new  and  more  auspicious  era  is  dawning  upon 
our  long-distracted  country. 

Some  of  the  best  years  and  best  elForts  of  my  life 
were  devoted  to  a  struggle  against  chattel  slavery — 
a  struggle  none  the  less  earnest  or  arduous  because 
respect  for  constitutional  obligations  constrained  me 
to  act  for  the  most  part  on  the  defensive — in  resist- 
ance to  the  diffusion  rather  than  in  direct  efforts  for 
the  extinction  of  human  bondage.  Throughout 
most  of  those  years  my  vision  was  unoheered,  my 
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exeitioDB  were  rarelj  animftted  by  even  so  mnoh  as  oontentions,  in  the  direction  of  progress  tnd  refonD* 
a  hope  that  I  should  live  to  see  my  country  peopled  Whether  I  sfaall  be  found  worthy  to  bear  the  ptwd- 
by  freemen  alone.    The  afflrmanoe  by  your  oonven-  ard  of  the  great  liberal  movement  which  the  Ameri- 
tion  of  the  Cinolnnati  platform  is  a  most  conclusive  can  people  have  inaognrated  la  to  be  determined  not 
proof  that  not  merely  is  slavery  abolished,  but  that  by  woros  but  by  deeds.    With  me  if  I  steadUr  ad- 
its spirit  is  extinct — that,  despite  the  protests  of  a  vance,  over  me  if  I  falter,  its  grand  array  mores  oo 
respectable  but  isolated  few,  there  remains  among  us  to  aehieye  for  our  country  her  glorious  beneficent 
no  party  and  no  formidable  interest  which  regret  destiny.  *               I  remain,  gentlemen,  youn, 
the  overthrow  or  desire  the  retetablishment  of  nu-  fiORACE  GREELEY, 
man  bondage,  whether  in  letter  or  in  spirit.    I  am  To  the  Hon.  Jaxxs  B.  Doouttlx,  Chairman  of  the 
thereby  justiiled  in  my  hope  and  trust  that  the  first  Convention,  and  Messrs.  F.  W.  Syjus,  Jobk  C. 
century  of  American  Ladependencewill  not  close  be-  Maooabx,  and  others,  committee, 
fore  the  grand  elemental  truths  on  which  its  rightful-  n,,,.;,!**  ♦>!/»  «««^«oo  »»  ^.^^....^^^  «...  ....^^ 

ness  wai  baaed  by  Jefferson  and  the  ContBiental  ,   Dunng  the  canvass  an  excnrsion  waamade 

Conpeas  of  1776  wiU  no  lonjrer  be  regarded  aa  Jj  ,^^\  Greeley  into  New    Ilampshire  and 

*^  ^Uttering  generalities,"  but  will  have  become  the  Maine,  in  the  month  of  August,  and  another, 

universally  accepted  and  honored  foundations  of  our  in  September,  across  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 

political  fabric.  to  Indianapolis  and  Louisville.    On  both  oc- 

I  demand  the  prompt  application  of  those  princi-  ^„„-^„   „%        "^     **««*« -«j v.     v«  .wv^  «v 

pies  to  our  existiig  condition.    Havirig  done  what  I  cfsions  a  few  remarks  were  made  by  hm 

could  for  the  complete  emancipation  ofblacks,  I  now  at  each  stoppage  of  the  railroad-tram.    ¥ith 

insist  on  the  ton  enfranchisement  of  all  my  white  two  or  three  exceptions,  these  remarks  were  of 

countrymen.    Let  •none  say  that  the  ban  has  just  no  political  importance, 

been  removed  from  all  but  a  few  hundred  elderly  Onmi^  ni^wi^^ofa  «ri»o.  «,/>-^  ^^^^«;i  *^  *\^ 

gentlemen,  to  whom  eligibility  to  oiBce  can  be  of  lit-  Some  Democrats,  who  were  opposed  to  the 

Be  consequence.    My  view  contemplates  not  the  nomination,  by  the  regular  convention,  of  saj 

hundreds  proscribed,  but  the  millions  who  are  de-  other  person  than  a  well-known  Democrat^ 

•  nied  the  n^ht  to  be  ruled  and  represented  by  the  convened  at  the  Maryland  Institute,  in  Balti- 

men  of  their  unfettered  choice.    Prosjaiption  were  more,  on  the  9th,  and  maintained  a  form  of 

absurd  if  these  did  not  wish  to  elect  the  very  men    ^-^^V!:.^*;^-.  „^*n  „a^>.«  av^  ^ :   ^^ ^/v- 

whom  they  are  forbidden  to  choose.  organization  until  after  the  nomination  of  ilr. 

I  have  a  profound  regard  for  the  people  of  that  O^reeley.  Iney  then  resolved  to  issue  an  ad- 
New  England  wherein  I  was  bom,  in  whose  common  dress  to  tbe  party,  and  to  call  a  conventioD  to 
schools  I  was  taught,    I  rank  no  other  people  above  meet  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  September  8d,  to 

RiTJhiii'ihll^^^^                    ^u  S.Ti«m«  ^'  nominate  so-called  straight-out  Democrats  hi 

iSut,  wnile  tuey  do  many  tumgs  well,  and  some  ad-  t>«^  •  j^«a  — .  j  ir*      t»      •  j     *      #-«    xv  *  j 

miribly,  there  is  one  thing  which  "l  am  sure  they  -Pr«8i<i€nt  and  Vice-President.     On  that  day  a 

cannot  wisely  or  safely  undertake,  and  that  is  the  se-  convention  of  a  respectable  number  assembled, 

lection,  for  states  remote  from  and  unlike  their  own,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Colonel  Blanton 

of  the  persons  by  whom  those  States  shi^  be  repre-  Duncan,  of  Kentucky.    James  Lyons,  of  Yir- 

aented  m  Congress.    If  they  could  do  this  to  good  «:«:«^,„„   ««,va;«+Jj    •^^-^-^^J^.    J!i «:««,«« 

purpose,  then  republican  institutions  were  unflt,*^and  g?i?*^  ,f »».  aPPf  if  ted   permanent    chairam 

aristocracy  the  only  true  political  system.  *"®  following  platform  was  adopted : 

Yet  what  have  we  recently  witnessed  f    Zebulon  Whereat,  A  frequent  recurrence  to  first  principles, 

B.  Vance,  the  unquestionable  choice  of  a  large  ma-  and  eternal  vigilance  against  abusea,  are  the  wi^st 

and  fldelit 

protection   _    

Senate,  to  which  he  was  fairly  chosen,  and  the  Lens-  Seeohed,  That  the  origin^  basis  of  our  whole  po- 

loture  thus  constrained  to  choose  another  in  nis  litical  structure  is  consent  in  every  part  therccf. 

stead  or  leave  the  State  unrepresented  for  vears.  The  people  of  each  State  voluntarily  created  tbcir 

The  votes  of  New  England  tnus  deprived  North  State,  and  the  States  voluntarily  formed  the  TnioD; 

Carolina  of  the  Senator  of  her  choice,  and  compelled  and  each  State  provided  by  its  written  constituticD 

her  to  send  another  in  his  stead— another  wno,  in  for  every  thing  a  State  should  do  for  the  protectko 

our  late  contest,  was,  like  Vance,  a  rebel,  and  a  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  within  it ;  and  eceb 

fighting  rebel,  but  who  had  not  served  in  Congress  State,  jointly  with  the  others,  provided  a  Fedeial 

before  the  war  as  Vance  had,  though  the  latter  re-  Union  for  foreign  and  inter-State  relations, 

mained  faithful  to  the  Union  till  afrer  the  dose  of  Heeohed,  That  all  governmental  powers,  whether 

his  term.    I  protest  against  the  disfranchisement  of  State  or  Federal,  are  trust  powers  coming  from  the 

a  Stote— presumptively,  of  a  number  of  States— on  people  of  eadi  State,  and  that  they  are  limited  to 

grounds  so  narrow  and  technical  as  this.    The  fact  the  written  letter  of  the  Constitution  and  the  hvs 

that  the  same  Senate  which  refused  Vance  his  seat  passed  in  the  pursuance  of  it,  which  powers  mu^  b« 

proceeded  to  remove  his  disabilities  after  that  seat  exercised  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  tne  Con^titntica 

nad  been  filled  \ij  another,  only  serves  to  j)lace  in  itself  stating  in  what  manner  they  may  be  alkit^ 

stronger  light  the  indignity  to  l^orth  Carolina,  and  and  amendea. 

the  arbitrary,  capricious  tyranny  which  dictated  it.  Reeolved^  That  the  interests  of  labor  and  capitsl 

I  thank  yon,  gentlemen,  that  my  name  is  to  be  should  not  be  permitted  to  conflict,  but  fhovt\i.  ^ 

conspicuously  associated  with   yours    in  a  deter-  harmonized  by  judicious  legislation.    'While  f^ueh  t 

mined  effort  to  render  amnesty  complete  and  univer-  conflict  continues,  labor,  which  ia  the  piireot  cf 

sal  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter.    Even  defeat  in  such  wealth,  is  entitled  to  paramount  consideration. 

a  cause  would  leave  no  sting,  while  triumph  would  Beeotved^  That  we  proclaim  to  the  world  thst  pria- 

rank  with  those  victories  which  no  blood  reddens  and  ciple  is  to  be  preferred  to  power;  that  tbePeffi''- 

which  evoke  no  tears  but  those  of  gratitude  and  joy.  cratic  party  is  held  together  by  the  cohesion  f-f 

Gentlemen,  your  platform,  whicn  is* also  mine,  as-  time-honored  principles,  which  tn&y  will  nerer  fv- 

sures  me  that  democracy  is  not  henceforth  to  stand  render  in  exchange  for  all  the  o^oes  which  Pre^i- 

for  one  thing  and  repubncanisn  for  another,  but  that  dents  can  confer.    Tljie  pangs  of  the  minorities  ut 

those  terms  are  to  mean  in  politics,  as  they  always  doubtless  excruciating,  out  we  welcome  an  eterpai 

have  meant  in  the  dictionary,  substantially  one  and  minority  under  the  banner  inscribed  with  our  pric- 

the  same  thing— namely,  equal  rights,  regtirdless  of  ciples,  rather  than  an  almighty  and  everlasting  mt- 

oreed,  or  clime,  or  color.    I  hail  this  as  a  genuine  jority  purchased  by  their  abandonment, 

new  departure  from  out-worn  feuds  and  meaningless  JieeoUtdy  That,  having  been  betrayed  at  BiltimoR 
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into  a  false  creed  and  a  false  l^ership  by  the  oon-  4  -^^  deprecate  the  bitterness  of  the  conduct  of 

ventlon,  we  repudiate  both,  and  appeal  to  the  Dcople  the  oanyass  bj  the  Grant  people,  and  counsel  our 

to  approve  our  platform  and  to  rally  to  the  polls  and  people  everywhere,  no  matter  what  their  political 

support  the  true  platform  and  the  candidates  who  preferences,  to  use  moderation,  kindness,  and  Cbris- 

embody  it.  turn  charity  toward  those  who  differ  from  them,  and 

XT*    nY«o«iAo  ATl/^ti/^t.    ^^  Vnwr  Vfxr»v    oroa  ^v®  Hiore  attention  to  their  material  interest  and 

Mr.  Charles  O  Conor,  of  i^ew  York,  was  K^^^^le  advantages  of  education  than  to  transitory 

nominated  for  the  Dresidency,  and  Mr.  Jonn  and  bootless  polftical  frenay,  which  at  best  has  no 

Qaincy  Adams,  of  Massachnsetts,  for  the  vice-  result  but  to  a  few  not  of  their  race  or  blood, 

presidency.     Mr.  O'Oonor  persistently  refused  5.  We  deplore  the  tendency  of  the  present  Admin- 

to  be  a  candidate,  and  Mr.  Adams  consented  J^tration  toward  despotic  centralbation,  imd  demand 

«V7  w«  <»  ^J^u       jV-      *u  .4.  TJT^  f\yn^r^^»  oT,^.,M  that  some  delinmff  Rne  be  ineradicably  fixed  where 

only  on  the  condition  that  Mr.  O'Conor  should  ^^e  power  of  the*^General  Government  shaU  cease 

withdraw  his  decimation,    inis  was  not  done,  and  the  functions  of  the  local  governments  begin; 

A  small  number  of  votes  was  given  to  the  and  that  there  shall  be  equality  of  the  States  in  the 

ticket  throughout  the  country.  J!p^on  as  well  as  equaUty  of  men ;  that  a  Government 

A    /«/%i/Ai.A/i  t^Kai-qI  l^annKltnan   rfnniTAnfinn  like  ouFB,  admlmstercd  by  a  smglc  wlll,  coutrollmg 

li  /^   T      •     mT^S-             Convention  the  policy  and  vast  patronkge  of  the  States,  when  th? 

assembled  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  September  temptation  of  self-peipetuation  remains,  cannot  con- 

25th.     Every  State  and  Territory  was  repre-  tinne  a  republic  except  in  name,  apd  must,  in  the 

sented.     W.  N.  Saunders,  of  Maryland,  was  eternal  fitness  of  thit^s,  cuhninate  in  an  empire  or 

appointed  permanent  chairman,  and  the  fol-    oligarohy  of  office-holders. 

i*,*,; «««ii„f:^„„  ™.^»^  ^A^r.*^A.  8«  That  civil  service  reform  must  begm  at  the 

lowing  resolutions  were  adopted :  ^^^  ^f  ^|i  ^^^^  ^f  abuse-official  pat^nag^and 

Whereat,  In  the  political  history  of  our  country,  that  a  firm  system  of  reform  is  impossible  in  the  ab- 

by  common  consent  of  all,  equal  human  rights  have  sence  of  the  one-term  principle  for  President, 

ceased  to  be  a  question  at  issue  between  the  con-  7.  We  tender  our  gratitude  to  the  pioneers  of  the 

tending  political  parties,  and  all  citizens  are  assnrod  -  greatest  Christian  accomplishment  on  human  affiurs 

of  equal  rights,  equal  privileges,  and  equal  protec-  now  on  the  threshold  of  final  fruition,  and  give  our 

tion ;  and  whereas  the  nomination  at  Cincinnati  of  assurance  of  unswerving  fidelity  and  unbounded  ad- 

the  most  devoted  Bepublican  ever  nominated,  and  miration  to  and  for  those  grand  men  who  have  led  the 

the  adoption  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  liberal  way  under  the  Inspired  and  superhuman  monition 

platform  ever  adopted  by  the  most  exemplary  Re-  of  Sumner,  Greeley,  Trumbull,  Banks^  Tappan,  Ju- 

publicans  ever  assembled  together  in  this  country,  is  lian,  Famsworth,  Clay,  Austm,  Blair,  and  other 

a  fitting  climax  to  the  self-sacrifioiug  labors  of  the  bright  spirits,  pure  men  and  peerless  and  incompar- 

best  men  in  the  land  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  able  statesmen,  to  whom  we  pledge  our  best  enorts 

century,  and  augurs  a  brighter  and  more  peaoefi^  in  this j^rand  labor  of  reform  and  redemption. 

future  to  our  common  country ;  and  whereas  it  bo-  8.  Tfiat  we  denoance  as  unrepnblican  and  un- 

comes  the  sacred  duty  of  all  citizens,  of  whatever  American  the  villany  of  rulers  who  have  foisted 

race,  origin,  or  condition,  to  contribute  toward  that  themselves  upon  some  of  the  Southern  States,  and 

grand  consummation  which  is  the  end  and  aim  of  who,  by  the  most  unblushing  cupidity,  have  reduced 

the  progressive  Liberal  Republican  Democratic  par-  the  people  of  those  States.  01  both  races,  to  a  condi- 

ty,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Greeley  tion  of  poverty  which  half  a  century  or  prosperity 

and  the  Hon.  B.  Gratz  Brown,  tending  inevitably  cannot  redeem  them  from,  and  call  upon  tne  colored 

toward  the  unity  of  the  republic,  with  equal  rights  people  of  those  States  to  rise  in  their  might  and  rid 

to  all  and  reconciliation :  therefore —  their  States  of  these  vampires,  whose  combined  ra- 

Resolved,  by  the  colored  Liberal  Republicans  of  the  pacity  will  doom  the  whole  people  to  perpetual  pov- 

Unlted  States,  in  National  Convention  assembled  at  erty  and  misery. 

Louisville,  Ky. :  9.  That  we  speak  only  for  the  colored  Liberal  Re- 

1.  That,  as  citizens  of  the  republic,  we  hail  with  publican  voters  of  the  country  and  those  within 
joy  the  prospect  of  the  burial  of  all  caste,  class,  and  whose  hearts  a  sentiment  of  a  common  gratitude  is 
sectional  preiudices,  and  forgetfuluess,  and  forgive-  not  dead,  when  we  pledge  our  efforts  to  secure  the 
ness,  and  oblivion  of  the  past.  salvation  of  all  the  American  people  and  the  best 

2.  That  our  thanks  and  gratitude  are  alike  due  to  good  of  the  whole  country  by  the  election  of  Horace 
the  Cincinnati  and  Baltimore  Conventions ;  to  the  Greeley  and  B.  Gratz  Brown  in  November  next, 
first  for  adoption  of  a  platform  which  opens  the  10.  That  the  first  National  Liberal  Convention  of 
channel  to  the  grand  future  in  which  all  men  will  be  colored  men,  assembled  in  Weissi^er  Hall,  in  Louis- 
known  hereafter  as  American  citizens  and  by  no  ville,  September  26, 1872^0  unanimously  nominate 
other  desiffnation ;  and  to  the  latter  for  magnani-  Horace  (ireeley,  of  New  York^nd  B.  Gratz  Brown, 
moosly  and  patriotically  accepting  the  result  of  our  of  Missouri,  for  President  and  Yice-»President  of  the 
late  internal  convulsion,  and  for  making  the  grandest  United  States  of  America,  and  accept  the  Cincinnati 
stride  in  the  interest  of  civilization  and  good  gov-  platform  as  the  tenets  of  our  political  faith, 
emment  yet  made  by  a  political  party  actuated  by 

motives  high  above  any  selfish  aggrandizement  or  A  convention  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 

"^^^^-^'iS^n^f/^iuSfoi  fw^««.  ^•♦v,  ^v        ^♦v  ^a^  civil  war  assembled  in  Pittsburg  on  Sep- 
8.  Wejoin  our  political  fortunes  with  those  of  the  ^.^^v^^  i>r*i,      n^««»«i  t  t?   TT««ri«^  ^f  n,X> 
party  haWng  for  Its  standard-bearer  that  great  and  tember  17th.     Gener^  J.  R.  Hawley,  of  Con- 
good  man  who  has  devoted  his  busy  life  to  attending  necticut,  was  appointed  permanent  chairman, 
to  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  and  who,  while  a  spe-  and  resolutions  were  adox)ted  reaffirming  those 
cial  friend  of  the  American  slave,  has  not  forjfotten  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  by  which  Presi- 
the  requirements  and  wants  of  others,  who,  m  the  ^^^^  Orant  wm  rAnnmifiAiAd 
providence  of  God,  have  need  of  helpful  haids ;  of  ^®7  ^^^^^  Z     ^^J^^^^^^\    ...    ^    ^.  ^^_ 
those  who,  as  instruments  of  the  Divine  Power,  are  „  A  convention  of  the  colored  citizens  of  New 
permitted  to  be  with  us  in  that  struggle  upward  England,  in  favor  of  Grant  and  Wilson,  was 
which  makes  a  civilized  and  God-fearing  people,  in  held  in  Boston  on  September  6th,  at  which 
the  full  fiilth  and  sanffume  hope  that  aU  men's  rights  Charles  L.  Redmond  was  appointed  chairman. 
Will  thus  be  assured,  and  that  we  as  a  people  will  rrv^  ^«««^wwi;««-  ^p  +Va  'Di.sLiio.iFxi^u  n^„«<^n 
have  more  cause  to  wjoice  that  we  can  forget  and  P®  proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 

forgive  the  past  than  any  other  dass  of  American  "^^  ^«re  endorsed. 

citizens.  The  National  Women*s  Snfifrage  Association 
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also  held  a  convention  in  New  York  on  May 
9tb,  at  which  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stanton  presided. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  Horace  Grdeiey,  as  editor-in-chief  of 
the  ^^ew  York  Tribune^  \iq&  for  the  laat  four  years 
lost  no  opportunity  to  ridicule  and  falsity  the  spirit 
and  purpose,  the  principles  and  persons  of  the 
woman  suit'ra^e  movement  of  this  country,  thereby 
making  that  iiifluential  journal  a  powertul  engine 
against  the  emancipation  of  tiie  women  of  the  na- 
tion: therefore — 

Hesolved,  That  no  woman  with  decent  self-respect 
can  aid  with  voice  or  pen  in  his  election  to  the  high 
position  to  which  he  is  nominated. 

Jiesolvedj  That  since  the  right  to  vote  is  a  right  of 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  patriotic  women  citizens  to  exercise  tiiis  right  in 
the  coming  presidential  election,  and  the  duty  of  all 
patriotic  men  to  remove  the  obstructions  now  block- 
iDg  the  way. 

Hesolvedy  That  as  Cincinnati  has  refused,  in  the 
face  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments, 


to  recognize  women  as  citizens,  with  the  capacity  to 
be  legal  representatives  in  a  political  conveatioii,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  women  suit'ragists  throughoui  the 
country  to  send  their  representatives  to  Philadclphitt 
and  Baltimore  to  demand  of  each  in  turn  jubti&i  tor 
women,  and  thus  test  the  loyalty  of  Bepublicoufl  and 
Democrats  alike  to  the  great  principles  of  lJKe«om 
on  which  our  Government  is  based. 

Jiuolved,  That  we,  the  women  Buffragists  of  tie 
country,  will  work  and  vote  with  the  great  natioual 
party  mat  shall'  acknowledge  the  pohtical  tquahty 
of  woman. 

Htsolvedj  That  in  case  neither  Philadelphia  oor 
Baltimore  shall  recognize  the  full  citizeu^hip  ai 
women,  the  National  Woman  Suftrage  Committee 
shall  call  a  National  Kominating  Convention  at  sucli 
time  and  place  as  they  shall  see  lit. 

The  election  for  President  and  Yice-Prefi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  took  place  on  No- 
vember 6th,  with  the  following  result,  as  com- 
pared with  the  two  previous  elections ; 
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Lincoln's  mjy'ority  oyer  McClellan,  40T,S42 ; 
Grant's  over  Seymour,  805,458 ;  Grant's  over 
Greeley,  762,991;  O'Conor's  vote,  21,559. 

One  or  two  other  conventions  were  held 
(luring  the  year  relative  to  subjects  of  more 
or  less  national  interest.  An  Agricultural 
Convention,  composed  of  delegates  from  aj?ri- 
cultural  colleges  and  societies,  etc.,  assembled 
in  Washington  on  February  15th,  upon  the 
call  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture — ^to 
take  such  action  regarding  its  interests  as  they 
should  deem  expedient. 


A  convention  to  urge  the  relipious  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  held  in  Cincinnati,  on  January  31 6t.  Ttis 
movement,  as  an  organized  and  public  efibrt 
began  in  1868.  In  that  year  the  amendment 
was  first  broached,  at  the  Convention  for 
Prayer  and  Christian  Conference,  held  at  It- 
nia,  Ohio,  in  a  paper  laid  before  the  Dieeiin? 
by  Mr.  John  Alexander.  This  paper  being  rp* 
ferred  to  a  committee  composed  of  represent- 
atives of  the  various  denominations  in  the 
convention,  was  by  them  reported  up<.>n  i^i- 
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rorabl^,  and  their  report  was  adopted  by  the  delegates  to  the  oonvention.    A  redaction  of  fare 

3onventioii.    An  assembly  held  at  Pittsburg,  ^  9®®^  eocured  on  most  of  the  railroads  leading  to 

Pa.,  on  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year,  at  which  ^""^'wFlLIAM  STRONG,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 

lelegates  were  present  from  various  denomi-  President  of  National  Association, 

lations  was  the  next  step.    The  first  Mtlonal  Attached  to  the  caU  were  the  names  of  nine 

3onvention  wm  held  in  Alleghany,  Pa.,  on  vice-presidents  and  one  hundred  prominent  per- 

Tanuaty  27,  1884  and  a  National  Association  g^ns.   The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

organized  by  that  body.    This  AssociaUon  has  j^^^  That  the  State,  as  a  power  claiming  and 

tield  eight  conventions,  of  which  five  have  exercising  supreme  jurisdiction  over  millions  of  hu- 

been  held  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  Pittsburg,  man  beings,  as  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  life  and 

>ne  in  New  York,  and  one,  this  the  eighth,  in  death,  and  as  an  educating  power,  has  necessarily  a 

Cincinnati.     The  call  for  this  oonvention  in  moral  chw-acter  and  accoimtabintv 

n;««<«;.«naf :  «ro<i  o<.  f^w^-^a .  JSesolvedy  That  it  is  the  ngnt  and  duty  of  the  United 

Cmcinnati  was  as  follows :  g^^.^^^  ^^{^^^  ^^  Christians,  a  nation  with  Chris- 

Thb  BBLioiotrs  Ambitdscxot  of  thb  CoKBTmrnoK  o»  ^^^^  1*^»  «}d  usages,  and  with  Christianity  as  its 

TM  Unitbd  States— Call  fob  a  National  Con-  greatest  social  force,  to  acknowledge  itself,  m  its 

VEVTION  wntten  Constitution,  to  be  a  Christian  nation. 

iiumantty. 
t  watches 
ibrces 


com- 


matches  over  int.Qe<*  "d  oductfon,  and  famUhe.  Se  Bible  "to  tS  ^hSSuTa™  un™S'ti"rio"SS. 

Zn^?'LXt^pffiX7ewX^X"d»ei  ^,JE-J»^  That  w,™<ignixe  the  necessity  of 

7~»!^.>  Vf  ti^ra.KK.fi.  JiTj  «ti!«.  «  Plet«  harmony  between  our  written  Constitution  and 

^ilt^L^.li^«^h  ^..vinh,»  ™ „»!  ^S\m  «»e  actual  fiicte  of  our  national  life ;  and  we  maintain 

lulT^?E;«nf  fifn  Ll^n,^/^!,^?.^  Tf  I  tl"t  tte  true  way  to  effect  this  nncloubted  harmony 

Teo^le  ^  degradmg  the  character  cf  »  jg  ^^  ^  ^,^  t^a  Bibie  ,nd  all  ideas  of  God  and  re- 

.iMrtfrp^ x"^T^^^^^  i'rf^ifoi'eS  &;^^o?St;rttbSiiw  dH^?u?tre^v? 

rc=t .;e%r.^rdTmU*i^sL''nr'5h  ^^^tT^di^^iX^^r:FzfAii 

'^ZA^^t^  *"  *^  •"•'  ^"^  ""'"•  "•"•  "~  Bible  iroAdiitel'^'"'"'  °'  ""^  """  *' 

1.  A  nation  is  the  craatnre  of  God.  '  ..-^ffill'  .^5^'J^\?^°P?f?A"i'?l??»  ^A°??*"!' 


4.  It  U  subjeit  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  K''»L'^»  i"''*iM^'"^'l  ^knowledge  those  relations 

ipecial  rerelatlon  of  moral  law.    '                    '  i^f,»nd  not  through  the  medium  of  any  Church 

In  oonstituting  and  administering  its  government,  «»*»o***"™®*"'> 

^hen,  a  nation  u  under  obligation  to  acknowledge  An  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  22,  1872, 

3od  as  the  author  of  its  existence  and  the  source  of  removed  all  political  disabilities,  imposed  by 

ts  authority,  Jesus  Christ  as  its  ruler,  and  the  Bible  the  third  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  of 

iVcondSS                     *             ""^''°'''  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  from  all  per- 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  national  Con-  sons  whomsoever,  except  Senators  and  Repre- 

ttitution,  acknowleiirments  of  this  kind  were  made  sentatives  of  the  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-sev- 

)y  all  the  States.    They  are  yet  made  by  many  of  enth  Congresses,  and  officers  of  the  judicial, 

lie  States^  ^d^  in  the  actinJadm^  military,  and    naval    service  of   the  United 

lational  Government,  the  principle  18  admitted.  But     ca,^*,       i!     ;i    ^r  i         *        i.         jf  ^      r 

he  fundamental  law  of  the  nation,  the  Constitution  ?t*tes,  heads  of  departments,  and  foreign  mm- 

>f  the  United  States,  on  which  our  Government  isters  of  the  United  States, 

-ests,  and  according  to  which  it  is  administered,  fails  The  number  relieved  bj  this  act  was  esti- 

0  make,  fully  and  explioltty,  any  such  acknowledg-  mated  at  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 

.rldei^lflff  t"£?f^o^^l7te°Si"oriS°:^^h^  '^r'^^  ?.*"""{:  "'  capacity  and  experience, 

las  no  relations  to  God ;  its  authority  has  no  higher  ^"®  exceptions,  however,  embrace  a  oonsider- 

lource  than  the  will  of  the  people ;  government  is  able  number  of  men  formerly  conspicuous  in 

nstituted  only  for  the  lower  wants  of  man ;  the  Southern  political  life,  and  probably  amount 

Jtate  goes  beyond  Ite  sphere  when  it  educates  reli-  to  between  three  and  five  hundred.     The  pas- 

K«tion.  ^^           **         ^^^^^^  ""'  9a««  of  tl^«  «5t  disposed  of  a  great  number  of 

The  National  Association,  which  has  been  formed  cases  pending  before   the  United  States  Su- 

br  the  purpose  of  securing  snch  an  amendment  to  preme  Court,   where  information   had  been 

he  Constitution  as  will  remedy  this  great  defect,  and  made  against  persons  holding  office  contrary 

ndicate  that  this  is  a  Christian  nation,  and  place  all  f^  f},^  nrftvimoYifl  nf  thA  fJnnatifntion     All  snch 

:hristian  laws,  institutions,  and  usages,  in  our  Gov-  ^^  ^'^^  provwions  ot  tne  oonsutuuon.    All  sucn 

irnment,  on  an  undeniable  legal  basis  in  the  ftmda-  cases  were  aismissea.                                 tt  .^  j 

aental  law  of  the  nation,  invites  all  American  citi-  For  the  financial  Condition  of  the  United 

«ns,  who  favor  auoh  an  amendment,  without  dis-  States,  see  the  article  Fikanoes.     For   the 

inction  of  partv  or  creed,  to  meet  in  Thoms's  Hall,  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  nee  the  Presi- 

;Xn!M.''''  ^^^"^'^^  ^"^"^  ^^'  ^®^^»  **  ^"^^  dent's  Message  in  Public  Dooumbnts,  and  the 

All  such  citixens,  to  whose  notice  this  call  may  be  ^^^}^  Diplomatic  Oobbbspowdeitcb.    For  the 

>rought,  are  requested  to  hold  meetings,  and  appoint  military  and  naval  affairs  of  the  country,  see 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Ahmy  and  Navy  respectively;  and  for  the 
general  condition  of  internal  affairs,  see  Con- 
GBE8S  and  the  several  States. 


Spring, 
Winter, 


baihelfl. 
bustiels. 


WHBAT. 


POTATOXB. 


STATISTICS 

Under  tliree  acres. 


OF  AOaiCULTUBK. 


8  acres  and  under      10. 

10  acree  and  under      90. 

80  acres  and  under      60. 

60  acres  and  under     100. 

100  acres  and  under    600. 

600  acres  and  under  1,000 . 

1,000  acres  and  orer. 


6,875 
l'W,021 
S94,007 
847,614 
764,221 
666,064 
15,873 
8,780 


Irish,  bushels.. 

Sweet,  bushels 

DAIBT  ■  PBODDCTS. 

Butter,  pounds 

Cheese,  pounds 

Milk  sold,  gallons 


Total  number  of  fttnns, 


2,669,086 

Improyed,  acres 188,021,099 

Woodland,  acres 159,810,177 

Other  unimproved,  acres 69,608,766 


Clover,  bushels. 
Grass,  boshols.. 


SEXD. 


BDOAB. 

Cane,  hogsheads 

Sorffbum,  hoirshesds. 

Ma^e,  pounds 


Total  land  in  forms— acres 

Percentage  of  unimproved  laud  in  fkrms  to 
total  land  in  fimns. 

Average  size  of  farms,  acres 

Cash  valae  of  fhrms 

Do.    farming  implements  and  machineiy 

Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  the 
year,  including  the  value  of  board 

Total  (estimated)  value  of  all  farm  produc- 
tions, includixig  betterments  and  addi- 
tions to  stock 

Orchard  products 

Produce  of  market-gardens 

Forest-products 

Value  of  homemanafactures 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered,  or  sold  for 
sluQgh  ter 


407,786,041 

68.7 

158 

$9,902,808,861 

$886,878,420 

$310,286,286 

$2,447,588,668 
^47,885,189 
20,719.229 
,808,277 
428,882 

$896,956,876 


Value  of  all  live-stock $1,625,276,457 


Cane,  gallons 

Sorghum,  gallons. 
Maple,  gallons.... 


XQLA8SB8. 


Wax,  pounds... 
Honey,  pounds. 


Number  of  horses. 
Number  of  mules  and  asses. 

Number  of  milch-cows 

Number  of  worklng-ozen. . . 

Number  of  other  cattle 

Number  of  sheep 

Number  of  swine. 


7,146,870 

1.125,415 

8.985,882 

1,819,971 

18,566,006 

28,477,961 

26,184,569 


maCKIXANBOUB. 

Rye,  bushels , 

Indian-corn,  bushels 

Oats,  bushels 

Barley,  bushels 

Buckwheat,  bushels 

Bice,  pounds 

Tobacco,  pounds 

Cotton,  bales 

Wool,  pounds 

Peas  and  beans,  bushels 

Wine,  gallons 

Hay,  tons 

Hops,  pounds 

Hemp,  tons 

Flax,  pounds 

Flaxseed,  bushels 

Silk-cocoons,  pounds 


11S,549,7B 
175,ig6,fiKI 

148,83T.4TS 
21,709.821 

5U,09S/n 

5&,4911SS 

285.600.S89 


639.657 
683,186 

67,0fi 

M 

28,443,645 

66,593.aS8 

16.000,0« 

921.U57 


631.1» 

16.918,79s 

760.944.519 

282,107.157 

29,761,306 

9.8S1,'31 

73.68K.(B1 

2G2.'i85.Sll 

3,011.99« 

100,101,887 

5,746,0K 

SJOBUpH 

27,81S.0« 

26,45C6e 

li.7« 

87,193.094 

l,73a4M 

8,88; 


STATISTICS  OF  CHURCHES. 


DEKOUINATIONS. 


Baptist  (Regular) 

Baptist  (other) 

Christian 

Congregational 

Episcopal  (Protestant). 

Evangelical  Association 

Friends 

Jewish 

Lutheran 

Methodist 

Miscellaneous 

Moravian  (Unitas  Fratrum) 

Mormon 

New  Jerusalem  (Swedenboiglan) 

Presbyterian  (Rc^lar) 

Presbyterian  (other) ^ 

Reformed  Church  in  America  (late  Dutch  Reformed't 

Refoimed  Church  in  the  United  States  (late  German  Reformed) 

Roman  Catholic 

Second  Advent 

Shaker 


Spiritualist 

Unitarian 

United  Brethren  in  Christ. 

Universalist , 

Unknown  (Local  Missions). 
Unknown  (Union) 


All  denominations. 


Oinmnla- 

tioiu. 

EdUAci. 

14,474 

12,867 

1,866 

1,105 

8,578 

2,822 

2,887 

2,715 

2,885 

2,601 

815 

641 

602 

662 

189 

152 

8,082 

2,176 

26,278 

21,887 

27 

17 

72 

67 

189 

171 

00 

61 

6,262 

5,688 

1,562 

1,888 

471 

468 

1.256 

1,145 

4,127 

8,806 

225 

140 

18 

18 

95 

22 

881 

310 

1,445 

987 

719 

002 

26 

27 

409 

662 

72,460 

68,0S2 

SHtlngi. 


8,997,116 

868.019 

865.602 

1,117,212 

991.061 

198,796 

224,064 

78,265 

977.882 

6,588JK)9 

6,985 

25,700 

87,838 

18,756 

2,198,900 

499,844 

227,228 

431,700 

1,990,514 

81556 

6,860 

6,970 

156,471 

966,(»5 

«0,884 

11,825 

158,902 


89,2a.SI 

6.4S.1R 

86,514j5IS 

2.8(n.«c 

8,V»iffi 

5.15&d4 

14.917,T<: 

69i6Ufl 

lS.fid 

666.T5P 

m.^ 

47,8«.TS 
6.4812S( 

10,aS9.S& 
5.775.fl5 

60,ffi3J« 

3D&M> 

8iW 

6JH2.*n3 

1.819.fl« 

5,(B1SS 

687,?«i 

965J95 


21,666,002 


$854,4SUa 


Tho  resnlts  of  the  ninth  census  appear  in  8 
vols.  4to :  I.  Population ;  II.  Vital  Statistics ; 
III.  Industry  and  Wealth.  Besides  the  various 
tables  of  population,  vol.  i.  contains  tlie  statis- 
tics bearing  most  directly  on  the  moral,  social, 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the  people,  the  sta- 
tistics of  churches,  libraries,  scnoots,  newspa- 


pers, illiteracy,  pauperism,  and  crime;  toI.:'. 
embraoes  the  tables  of  mortality,  births,  tdst- 
riages,  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  insaoe  sd 
idiotic,  and  of  sex  and  ages ;  vol.  iii.  gi^e^  tl^ 
statistics  of  wealth,  tazatloii,  and  public  deH 
of  agriculture,  manufactures,  mining,  and  ^i^ 
eries,  together  with  the  tables  of  occopatiocs. 
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'he  following  table  exhibits  the  statistics  of 
■aries  in  the  United  States,  giving  the  classes 
!  kinds  in  each  class : 


ed  States,  CongreBsional 

:ed  States,  BepartmentiU 

oand  Territorial 

'o,  city,  and  other  manlcliMil 

rtaDd  law 

K)l  (inclading  Unlvenity  and  Ck>l- 

ice) 

)ath-scboolM 

rch. 

orical,  literary,  and  scientific  so- 

otiea.. . .'. 

-itable  and  penal  InAtltntloos 

3vo]ont  and  secret  associations. . . 

ulatinff. 

spccilled 

PriTat« 

Not  private 

lU  classes. 


NoDbcr. 


1 

14 

63 

1,101 

1,073 

14,975 

88,S80 

4,478 

47 

9 

48 

1,M1 


106,800 
66,015 


164,815 


V«li 


190,000 
115,185 
668,915 

1,837,480 
435,783 

8,596,587 
8,846,168 
1,684,915 

680,003 

18,690 

114,661 

2,586,138 


36,073,430 
19,456,518 


45,588,988 


XIVERSALISTS.  The  following  are  the 
istics  of  the  Universalist  Church  of  the 
ted  States  and  British  Provinces,  by  States, 
ritories,  and  Provinces : 


STATES,  ETC. 


CboTcha*.  Mambos. 


achaaettfl 

Igan 

efiota 

mrl 

islca 

Hampshire 

Jersey 

York 

1  CaroltnA 

Scotia 


m 

lylvanla 
Q  Inland. 
I  Carolina 


ont 

ineton  Territory 
Virginia 
main .... 
ling...   . 


Total 660 


37,879 


iree  parishes   are  reported   in   Dakota; 

eharches  in  Mississippi;  one  parish  in 
9 ;  one  Sandaj-school  and  one  church  in 
ini^   but  no  other   statistics  are  given 

those  States. 

e  total  number  of  associations  in  the 
m1  States  and  British  Provinces  is  76 ;  of 
hcR,  969 ;  of  Universalist  families,  48,771 ; 
inday-schools,  602;  of  members  of  Snn- 
ichools,  65,818 ;  of  meeting-houses,  762 ; 
)  of  church  property,  $7,651,170. 


The  following  educational  institutions  are 
controlled  by  Universalists :  Tufts  College  and 
Divinity  School,  College  Hill,  Mass. ;  Lombard 
University,  Galesburg,  111. ;  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity and  Theological  Scbocd,  Canton,  N.  Y. ; 
Smithson  College,  Logansport,  Ind. ;  Buchtel 
College,  Akron,  Ohio ;  Liberal  Institute,  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y. ;  Westbrook  Seminary,  Deering, 
Me. ;  Green  Mountain  Perkins  Academy,  South 
Woodstock,  Yt. ;  Goddard  Seminary,  Barre, 
Yt. ;  Liberal  Institute,  Jefferson,  Wis. ;  Dean 
Academy,  Franklin,  Mass. ;  Mitchell  Seminary, 
Mitchellville,  Iowa.  These  institutions  have 
in  all  87  professors  and  teachers,  and  1,098 
students.  Their  total  assets  are  valued,  in 
round  numbers,  at  $2,290,000. 

The  UniversaliBt  General  Convention  of  the 
United '  States  met  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 17th.  Moses  Humphrey,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  elected  president.  The  attention  of 
the  convention  was  chiefly  given  to  the  finan- 
oiiJ  interests  of  the  denomination,  and  the  best 
means  of  promoting  them,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  Murray  Centenary  Pund,  the 
special  fund  of  $40,000,  and  the  missionary 
boxes.  The  treasurer  of  the  Murray  Centen- 
ary Fund  reported  its  amount,  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  convention,  to  be  $118,- 
264.43. 

During  the  year  seventeen  theological  schol- 
arships had  been  granted.  The  total  amount 
of  money  BO  far  expended  on  theological  schol- 
arships, was  $78,060.  Thirty-eight  scholar- 
ships were  in  force,  requiring  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $6,840. 

The  convention  decided  in  favor  of  the  one- 
lesson  system  in  Sunday-schools,  and  ap- 
proved the  association  of  the  sexes  in  the  de- 
nominational schools  and  colleges. 

An  anniversary  of  the  Woman^s  Centenary 
Association  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  convention.  This  association 
was  organized  during  the  centennial  year  1876 
to  help  in  reusing  the  Murray  Centennial  Fund. 
It  haa  contributed  to  that  object  the  sum  of 
$86,000,  and  has  now  continued  to  carry  out 
other  denominational  objects  to  which  the 
efforts  of  women  might  be  worthily  devoted. 
Among  them  are  the  dissemination  of  denomi- 
national literature,  the  assistance  of  students 
for  the  ministry,  the  planting  of  Sunday- 
schools,  the  aid  of  superannuated  preachers, 
and  the  employment  of  female  home  mission- 
aries. ^ 

UPFOLD,  Rt.  Rev.  George,  M.  D.,  D.  D., 
LL.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Indiana,  bom  at  Shemley  Green, 
near  Guilford,  Surrey,  England,  May  7,  1796 ; 
died  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  26,  1872. 
He  emigrated  with  his  &mily  to  the  United 
States  in  1802,  and  made  his  home  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Lansing- 
burg  Academy,  entered  Union  College  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  graduated  thence  in  July, 
1814.  He  had  already  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  continued  it  in  Albany  and  in 
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New  York  Citj,  under  the  late  Br.  Valentine  ance  till  July,  1867,  when  he  resigned^batwii 
Mott,  attending  the  lectures  of  the  College  of  immediately  appointed  Professor  £meritQ\ 
PhysiciaDB  and  Surgeons  till  1816,  when  he  Soon  alter  commencing  hb  labors  as  profc^^or 
graduated  M.  D.,  and  commenced  practice  in  atBowdoin,  Prof.  Upham  perceived  the  nectt- 
Albany.  DissatiBfied  with  the  medical  profes-  sity  of  more  satisfactory  text-books  in  iucdix 
sion,  and  having  his  mind  directed  to  the  min-  science,  and  commenced  their  prcparatioii. 
istry,  he  resolved  to  relinquish  the  practice  of  The  result  of  his  studies,  continued  through  & 
medicine  and  enter  upon  the  study  of  theology,  .  number  of  years,  was  the  pubHcation  in  Ibol 
in  September,  1817.  He  was  admitted  to  dea-  of  his  ^'  Elements  of  Mental  PhilosophT,  em- 
con^a  orders  in  October,  1818,  by  Bishop  Ho-  bracing  the  two  departments  of  the  iLtilitc: 
bart,  and  ordained  priest  by  that  prelate  in  1820.  and  the  Seusibilities,^*  2  vols.;  and,  in  1NJ4. 
He  was  minister  at  Lansingburg  for  two  he  added  a  third  volume,  with  the  title  of "  A 
years ;  was  Rector  of  St.  Luke^s,  New  York  Philosophical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  tie 
City,  from  1820  to  1828,  and  ofSciated  as  as-  Will.*'  These  works  have  passed  tiirond 
sisiant  minister  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  many  editions,  and  have  been  almost  uDiuV 
from  1821  to  1825.  From  1828  to  1881  he  sally  approved,  especially  al'ter  a  snbsiqcd: 
was  Rector  of  St.  Thomases  Church,  New  revision  by  the  author,  both  in  Europe  a. 
York,  and  of  Trinity  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  America,  as  presenting  in  elementar}*  iom 
from  October,.  1832,  to  January,  18C0.  He  the  most  satisfactory  statement  of  tLe  kt- 
was  elected  Bishop  of  Indiana  in  June,  1849,  tied  principles  of  mental  philosophy.  Tl.t} 
and  consecrated  to  that  office  in  December  of  havid  been  translated  into  Armenian  bj  Btv 
the  same  year.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.  D.,  and  are  used  as  ttx:- 
of  the  Episcopate  with  great  zeal  and  energy,  books  in  all  the  Protestant  Armenian  scLu.' 
and  continued  unweariedly  in  the  discharge  and  colleges  in  Turkey.  An  abridgment  fir 
of  them,  though  suffering  from  ill  health,  till  high-schools  was  published  in  1848.  In  1^4i' 
1865,  when  he  was  laid  aside  from  active  la-  he  added  a  further  contribution  to  mental si- 
bors  by  the  painful  and  protracted  disease  of  ence  in  his  little  essay,  **  Outlines  of  lmp«ntit 
which  he  died.  He  was  eminent  as  a  scholar,  and  Disordered  Mental  Action.^^  Partlv  Ij 
clear  and  eloquent  as  a  preacher,  geniid  and  natural  temperament,  and  partly  by  the  nticri 
courteous,  but  dignified  in  his  manners,  and  of  his  philosophical  studies.  Prof.  Uph^m  !• 
sincerely  desirous  of  accomplishiiTg  the  high-  gan  about  1846  or  1846  to  adopt  the  vitT»c: 
est  measure  of  usefulness.  He  received  the  the  Quietistic  School  in  religion.  Hisindiu- 
honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Columbia  tion  in  this  direction  was  promoted  ly  lii 
College  in  1881,  and*  that  of  LL.  D.  from  careful  study  of  the  writings  of  Tauler.Gi: 
the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  son,  Catharine  Adoma,  F^nelon,  liadairtr^' 
1856.  Though  an  admirable  writer.  Bishop  la  Mothe  Guyon,  and  other  mystics  ct  i- 
Upfold  published  but  little.  His  charges  to  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centork;. 
his  diocese,  his  occasional  sermons,  addresses.  In  1847  appeared  his  *^Life  and  Rdipi  * 
and  pastoral  letters,  are  somewhat  numerous ;  Opinions  and  Experience  of  Madame  (It  '- 
but,  aside  from  them,  he  had  only  published:  Mothe  Guyon,  together  with  some  Accocctt: 
^^The  Last  Hundred  Years ;'' a  lecture- with  the  Personal  History  and  BdJgious  Opir •' 2« 
notes,  etc.,  delivered  before  the  Lit<»rary  Socio-  of  F^nelon^  Archbishop  of  Cambrai ; "  in  1*^; 
ties  of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylva-  his"  Principles  ofthe  Interior  or  Hidden  Lifi. 
niain  1846,  and  a  "Manual  of  Devotions  for  this  was  followed  by  the  "Life  of  Faitt 
Domestic  and  Private  Use,"  12mo,  1868.  1848;  "A  Treatise  on  Divine  Union,"  l^'l. 
UPHAM,  Rev.  Thomas  Cogswell,  D.  D.,  "Religious  Maxims, having  a  Connection  ^ I'- 
LL. D.,  an  American  clergyman,  metaphysi-  the  Doctrines  and  Practice  of  Holiness,"  >' 
cian,  professor,  and  author,  born  in  Deerfield,  "Life  of  Madame  Catharine  Adoma,"  >" 
K  H.,  January  30,  1799;  died  in  New  York  "A  Method  of  Prayer:  an  Analysis  •'! ' 
City,  April  2,  1872.  He  graduated  with  high  Work  so  entitled,  by  Madame  de  la  il  • 
honors  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1818,  and  Guyon,"  1859.  He  was  also  a  frequeLte: 
immediately  entered  Andover  Theological  tributor  to  a  magazine  entitled  Gvide  to  11 
Seminary,  whence  he  graduated  in  1821  with  neasy  published  in  New  York.  The  objci:  u 
such  a  reputation  for  scholarship  that  he  was  these  works,  as  formulated  by  Prof.  I'p-— 
immediately  retained  as  assistant  Professor  of  himself,  was  "to  show  that  man,  on  ackra*'' 
Sacred  Literature  and  Instructor  in  Hebrew,  edged  and  obvious  principlea  of  phili'^^l'^ 
Two  years  later  he  was  settled  as  colleague  pas-  and  religion,  can  gradually  but  surely  rx 
tor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Rochester,  above  the  propensities  and  sins  of  a  perriruJ 
N,  H.  His  sermons  were  much  admired,  but  selfhood,  and  not  only  be  brought  into  1  -^ 
his  timidity,  with  the  excitement  and  exhaus-  mony  with  himself  in  his  own  interior  a:j 
tion  which  followed  his  public  eflTorts,  led  him  subjective  nature,  but  into  relations  of  f^^*^,' 
to  relinquish  the  pastoral  office.  In  Septem-  peace  and  union  with  God  himself  and  ^  *: 
ber,  1824,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Men-  all  that  is  right  and  good  in  the  unitfrn.^ 
tal  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Lecturer  on  Bib-  Prof.  Upfaam  visited  Europe,  the  HoIt  L.I; 
lical  Criticism,  in  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  and  Egypt,  in  1862.  Aside  from  the  work?  •  i* 
Me.,  and  filled  the  position  with  great  accept-  ready  named,  he  had  published  a  **  Tkc?^* 
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ion  of  Jabn's  Biblical  ArcbaBology  "  wbile  he  According  to  official  returns,  tbe  valne  of 

ras  an  assistant  professor  at  Andover  in  1828,  the  imports  for  1870  was  $18,186,591,*  and  in 

This  has  passed  throagh  numerous  editions;  1871,  $14,864,247;  that  of  the  exports  for  the 

Ratio  Disoiplin83 ;  or,  the  Constitution  of  the  year  first  mentioned  was  $6,856,428;  and  for 


ers  ^Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral,  written  from  tallow,  bair,  salt  or  jerked  bee^  etc. 

Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,"  1855 ;  *'  Prize  The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  port 

Lssay    on    a   Congress   of  Nations,"    1840.  of  Montevideo  in  1871  was  1,602,  with  an  ag- 

tfost  of  Prof.  Upham's  works  have  been  re-  gregate  of  789,607  tons, 

)ublisbed  abroad.    He  was  greatly  esteemed  Of  the  public  revenue,  whicb  is  mainly  de- 

or  his  genial  and  courteous  manners,  and  his  rived  from  customs  duties,  the  larger  portion 

renuine  benevolence  and  kindness  of  heart.  is  applied  upon  the  amortization  of  and  pay- 

URUGUAY,  OR  Basda  Oriental  (Rkp6-  ment  of  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

JLIOA  DK  LA  Banda  ORIENTAL  DEL  Uruguay),  The  expenditures  and  receipts  for  1870  and 

m  independent  state  of  South  America,  lying  1871  were  as  follows  respectively : 
}otween  latitude  dO**  and  84""  60'  south,  and 
ongitude  62°  40'  and  SS**  west.    It  is  bounded 


isro. 


$6J6S,0(» 
6,106,623 


1689,640 


1871. 


|6,Sg6,961 
5,086,800 


$1,218.181 


m  the  north  by  Br&zil ;  on  tbe  east  and  south    Kxpendtouea 

)y  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  on  the  west  by    ««c«>P^ 

he  Argentine  Republic,  from  which  it  is  sepa-         Deflctt 

'ated  by  the  river  of  its  own  name.  It  has  an 
irea  of  about  66,720  square  miles,  and  its  pop-  According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Min- 
ilation  is  estimated  at  350,000,  of  whom,  per-  ister  of  Finance,  the  deficit,  up  to  June  80, 
laps,  102,000  are  of  foreign  birth,  as  follows :  1872,  was  estimated  at  $5,570,711,  on  account 
Spaniards,  87,900 ;  Italians,  82,100 ;  French,  of  the  increased  outlay  caused  by  the  civil  war. 
[7,700 ;  and  other  nationalities,  15,400.  There  The  total  customs  receipts  for  1870,  through- 
ire  no  longer  any  Indians  in  the  republic.  out  the  whole  republic,  were  $4,588,854 ;  and 

Immigration  to  Uruguay  has  been  gradually  for  the  year  1871,  $5,812,816. 

ncreasiug  since  1866,  in  which  year  the  num-  According  to  the  official  table,  published  by 

)er  arrived  at  Montevideo  was  9,827;  while  the  Junta  de   Credito^  January  1,  1871,  the 

n  1870  there  were  20,435.    It  should,  how-  public  debt  amoanted  to  $19,976,550;  which, 

)ver,  be  observed  that  the  migor  portion  of  added  to  the  new  debts  contracted  in  1871, 

^hose  disembarking  at  Montevideo  hastened  makes  a  total  of  $28,945,927;  so  that,  the 

:o  leave  that  city,  either  for  the  interior,  or  amortization  of  1871  amounting  to  $818,685, 

;br  the  Argentine  Republic.  the  debt  on  January  1,  1872,  was  $28,127,242. 

President  of  the  republie,  Dr.  Theo.  Gomen-  Uruguay  has  but  two  short  lines  of  raUway, 

joro  (March  1,  1872) ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Af-  both  opened  in  1866 :  that  from  Montevideo 

lairs,  Dr.  C.  Yelasco ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  Pedras,  about  11  miles;  and  that  from  Mon- 

Dr.  C.  Regunaga;  Minister  of  War,  Brigadier-  tevideo  to  MiJdonado,  50  miles, 

jreneral  Gr.  Suarez.  The  civil  war,  which  had  so  lon{?  existed  be- 

The  standing  army  is  coniposed  of  from  tween  the  *'  Blancos  ^^  and  the  "  Oolorados,^* 

^000  to  4,000  men;  and  the  National  Guard,  was  finally  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace, 

>f  20,000  men.  bearing  date  April  6;  1872« 


Y 

VAILLANT,    Jeaw    Baftistb    Philibbrt,  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.    Soon  after,  be- 

narshal  of  France,  senator,  and  cabinet  minis-  ing  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  after  a  most  un- 

;er,  born  at  Dyon,  December  6,  1790 ;  died  in  equal  conflict,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was 

Paris,  June  4,  1872.    At  seventeen  years  of  not  exchanged  until  the  peace.    On  his  return 

is^o,   he  was    admitted   to    the  Polytechnio  to  the  army,  early  in  1815,  he  again  attracted 

^cliool,  and,  having  distinguished  himself  in  attention  by  his  skilful  works  for  the  defence 

engineering  studies,  he  was  sent  to  the  engi-  of  the  capital,  and  his  courageous  conduct  at 

leering  school  at  Metz.     He  graduated  as  Ligny  and  Waterloo.    After  the  restoration, 

lecond-lieutenant,  in  October^,  1809,  and,  en-  he  devoted  himself^  as  a  staff-officer,  to  the 

Bering  the  army,  soon  distinguished  himself  study  and  practice  of  the  art  of  fortification, 

n  the  later  campaigns  of  the  empire.    During  He  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  of  the  first 

:he  Russian  campaign,  he  attained  the  rank  of  class  in  1816,  and,  soon  after,  translated  from 

captain,  and  so  remarkable  was  his  conduct  the  English  an  "  Essay  on  the  Principles  and 

!br  energy  and  self-possession  that  he  was  Construction  of  Military  Bridges.*^  He  became 

lamed  in  one  of  the  general  orders  of  the 

irmy,    and,    in  August,   1813,  received   the  •  T^te  Umgaay  dollar  is  eqnlTslent  to  IIOSL 
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major  in  1826,  lientenant-colonel  in  1830,  after  our  delegates  to  regard  that  preference  so  for  m,h^«ji 

a  brilliant  campaign  in  Algeria,  where    he  JJ'^^i^^^i^J  ^J^  ^}^  delegates  from  other  ^tates. 

^i^^A    ««^    ^^«f^;j^^    «  *x,i.    ^^A    \y4>A    «   i««  they  shall  find  that  preference  oonaisteDt  with  lit 

mmed  and  exploded  a  fort,  and  had  a  leg  ha^ony  of  the  Kepublioan  organixation,  the  wdfart 

Droken;  colonel  m  1838,  after  the  siege  ot  of  the  common  cause,  and  the  successful  and  penu 

Anvers,   and  honored  with  the  cross  of  an  nent  establishment  of  Republican  principles.   To 

officer  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.     In  1834  he  these  considerations  all  others  should  yield. 

was  sent  to  Algeria  in  command  of  the  corps  ^^'^'^kF^^l^^  ^^*?^y  ''''^^-  '*!S  defertion  ofEi- 

\.         .           -^**6'^           vv  ***»«««         .           .fv  publicans  from  the  regular  organitttion.  Webclieir 

Of  engineers,  and  covered  the  country  with  the  objects  of  reform  professSd  to  be  sought  brthc 

blockhouses  and  fortified  ramparts.     In  1838  Liberal-Republican  movement  are  mainly  each  u 

he  returned  to  France  as  brigadier-general  of  can  be  secured  only  in  the  Republican  party,  vLi'e 

engineers;  in  1839  was  made  superintendent  the  onlv  practical  result  of  the  movement  vili  t<i. 

of  the  Polytechnic  School  and,  in  1840,  aa-  ''*'S^,*Tt?;?  depute  the  «.U«aoB  of  ,i. 

signed  to  the  direction  of  the  tortincations  on  Democratic  party  to  power,  as  endangering  the  iqai 

the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  Paris.    In  1845  laws  which,  against  the  opposition  of  that  party,  h)i\i 

he  was  promoted  to  the  lieutenant-generalship,  recently  been  engrafted  upon  our  system,  as  prcvetr- 

and  presided  over  the  chief  committee  on  for-  iSfer^to"lJSd%^o'^S^^*refem^ 

tifications.    In  1849  he  was  made  second  in  unjust  and^xcewivl  louthS^^'ww  claimr^v. 

command  m  the  army  sent  to  Italy,     r  or  his  the  Government,  which  would  heavily  increue  to- 

services  there  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  Prance,  ation  and  seriously  impair  the  national  credit. 

by  Louis  Napoleon,  in  1851,  just  after  the  coup  Hetohed,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  anew,  in  tbi 

cTetat  and  received,  among  other  favors  from  5>^,?'*8<^  State  Convention  for  two  yews,  to  the  m' 

M,  ^vw  ,  «««  *«vcxT«2*»  »*"^^"6^  vi,»*«*  *"'^*''       J  leading  aims  of  the  Republican  partr,  nimelr;  tb 

the  new  reatmsj  the  appointment  of  grand-  most  wmplote  liberty  wad  the  most"  exact  wjualitT 

marshal  of  the  palace.    As  marshal  of  Prance,  of  rights,  under  the  law,  for  all  men  througbout  iL« 

he  was  a  senator  by  right,  as  well  as  by  impe-  republic :  the  promotion  of  education,  intellipi:<.<.. 

rial  favor.     When  St  Arnaud  was  placed  at  pd  thrift  of  every  class,  and  especially  of  the  liiM- 

the  hei«i  of  the  Army  of  the  East,  Marshal  rn^:^!>??kfpS?j;!h?^^^^ 

Vaillant  was  made  Minister  of  War,  and  dis-  by  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  and  towaixior: 

played  considerable  zeal  and  scientific  knowl-  soldiers  and  sailors  by  a  prompt  and  generous  p- 

edge  of  military  movements.    He  retained  this  vision  for  them,  their  widows,  and  orphans;  iK 

portfolio  until  1869,  when,  in  the  Italian  cam-  §onaf  h^oLw^^a^n?^^^^^^              "SiUwluonlfrS 

paign,  he  exchanged  it  with  Marshal  Randon  tions  of''S)^^dLcl  MTg^-wa^witi^ 

for  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Alps,  old  nations  of  the  East  to  the  savage  tribes  citlt 

After  the  campaign,  he  commanded  the  corps  West;  faithfiilness  aiM  economy  in  the adiniiii.<nt- 

of  occupation  at  Milan  till  May,  1860.    On  his  tion  of  the  laws,  and  promptitude  and  thoroughnrsj 

return,  he  was  made  Minister  of  the  Emperor's  »n  the  correction  and  reform  of  aU  abuses  m  id;  i- 

tf        1    11        ,    ^-c^T^  TV        J    -"*"!'''*  ^*  °  partment  of  the  public  service. 

Household  and  of  Pine  Arts,  and  member  of  ^                     ^ 

the  Privy  Council.    He  ranked  so  high  as  a  On  the  12th  of  June,  the  Democratic  Stit< 

man  of  science  as  to  be  elected,  in  1853,  a  free  Convention  assembled  in  Montpdier,  and  ^a 

member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.    He  re  attended  by  188  delegates.    The  foUowingrc^ 

organized  the  School  of  Pine  Arts,  procured  a  olutious  were  adopted : 

decree  of  liberty  ft'om  censorship  for  the  thea-  j^g^olted,  That  the  Democracy  of  ycrmoat,  y«E- 

tres,  and  the  power  to  distribute  duplicates  of  bled  in  convention,  to  select  deleeates  to  the  >V 


dent,  of  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes.    His  only  ^^o  seek  to  restrain  the  exercise  by  CoDjrrfe  - 

original  published  work,  not  on  military  mat-  absolute  powers,  to  prevent  private  legi8lAtic£.t' 

ters,  was  a  "  Report  upon  the  Situation  of  restrain  the  growth  of  vast  corporations,  ac-  '* 

Algeria"  (1865).     His  administration  of  the  work  a  permwientcivil.Bervice  reform, 

military  affairs  of  Prance  is  cited  as  the  most  ,^^^^1  J^'ct'^^^^^^ 

pertect  ot  nis  time,  ana  his  wntmgs  on  mili-  ress  of  public  opinion  toward  sound  views  of  r  ^ 

tary  matters  are  regarded  as  standard  works,  emment ;  that  all  patriotic  citizens  may  and  shi  sl^ 

He  had  been  decorated  with  almost  all  the  or-  ^^i*«  ^po°  that  platform,  so  well  calculated  to  > 

ders  existing  in  Prance.  ^^P  »^  ^^?,«8^  Administration  wid  enforce  the^u 

•xTc^-Dxm-KrT      Tu^      ^'^.^    1  •      •    i.1.'  Rations  of  the  Constitution,  and  our  deieratc*  r: 

VERMONT.     The  political  campaign  in  this  fnstructcd  to  secure,  ifpossitle,  the  triumph  oitb.>. 

State  began  with  the  assembling  of  the  Re-  principles,  and  to  support  any  candidates,  repnr$  i-' 

publican  State  Convention,  which  was  con-  mg  them,  who  shall  meet  the  approval  of  the  Ctr.v 

vened  at  Bellows  Palls,  May  1st,  for  the  choice  ^^^  '^^  National  Convention  assembled, 
of  ddegates  to  the  National  Republican  Con-        The  Republican  State  Convention  for  \i- 

vention.      The   following    resolutions    were  nomination  of  candidates  for  State  offices,  ii' 

adopted :  two  presidential  electors  at  large,  asstim-- 

Betohed^  That  we  oordially  approve  and  indorse  in  Montpelier,  on  the  26th  of  June.    AtUr  t 

the  present  national  Administration,  and  commend  close  contest,  Julius  Converse,  of  WoodS'^* 

LwHtv 'i^^f^ritv  oZ^^^  ^as  nominated  for  Governor;  Russefl  S.  U:. 

aoiiity,  integrity,  economy,  ana  fldelity  to  principle.       i.t>t_j.        i»T-j.         Ir^  -.  ^n 

B69oh€d.  That  the  first  pi^ference  of  the  State  is  for  ^^  Burhngton,  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  at^ 

the  renomination  of  Giant  and  Colfax,  and  we  wish  John. A.  Page,  of  Uontpelier,  for  State  Irt«r 
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nrer.  The  electors  at  large  chosen  were  Har-  including  many  of  the  leading  Democrats  of 
mon  Canfield,  of  Arlington,  and  Elisha  P.  the  State,  Prior  to  the  assembling  of  the 
Jewett^  of  Montpelier.  The  following  resoln-  convention,  the  Liberal  Republicans  had  is- 
tions  were  adopted :  '  sued  an  address  denouncing  the  Administra- 
B&foUed.  That  the  miesion  of  the  Bepublican  party  tion  of  General  Grant,  and  indorsing  the  nom- 
18  not  eoiied,  that  its  continued  existence  is  alike  ination  of  Greeley  and  Brown  bj  the  Gin- 
demanded  by  love  of  country,  love  of  humanity,  and  cinnati  Convention,  and  the  platform  there 
the  eartlr  *^^  ^''^}^^  ^o"^  o^  government  upon  adopted.  The  Democrats  and  the  Liberal 
*  "jU^tv"^,  That  the  enemies  of  constitutional  lib-  Republicans  having  respectively  assembled  in 
erty,  in  their  efforts  to  restore  to  power  the  Bourbon  convention,  a  union  was  effected  between  the 
dements  of  despotism  and  oppression  so  sifnaUy  two  parties,  who  united  upon  the  following 
routed  and  overtbn>wnundertheeffort8  of  our  brave  ticket:    For  Governor,   A.   B.  Gardiner,   of 

i^'fg%7i^tVS.tteStoSlyZrt^^^^^^^  Bennington;  Lientenapt-Govemor,  TV.  II.  H. 

reinstate  a  policy  at  war  with  the  true  interests  of  Bmgbam,  ot  Stowe ;  Treasurer,  Henry  Chase, 

the  nation,  and  subversive  of  the  rights  of  man.  of  Lyndon ;   Presidential  electors,  W.  T.  Hor- 

JReaohedj  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  platform  robin,   of  Bennington ;    Jasper  Rand,  of  St. 

adoDted  by  the  Ng;ional  Republican  Convention  at  Albans:  Thomas  E.  Powers,  of  Woodstock; 

Its  late  session  m  Philadelphia,  and  we  believe  that    q ^i  T>:-k,v«   ^f  v>^^^.^^^  ,   j\A^Ai^\^  x>  i  ^aa 

the  principles  there  announcei,  and  to  be  carried  »amuel  Bishop  of  Bolton;  Jedediah  P.  Ladd, 

out  by  a  Eepublioan  Administration,  will  advance  of  Alburg.     Uf  the  eight  persons  constituting 

the  moral  and  material  interests  of  our  whole  eoun-  this  ticket,  three  were  Republicans  and  five 

try,  during  the  next  four  years,  more  than  those  in-  Democrats. 

oImu  hi^^i?-  *'^*''  *^^^^d  <i»^i°»  *°J^  ^"^"^  y®^»  The  election  for  State  officers  was  held  on 
^  kaJred^ihtit  with  enthusiasm  we  indorse  the  the  8d  of  September,  and  resulted  in  the  suc- 
nominees  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  viz.,  cess  of  the  Republican  ticket.  The  total  vote 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Henry  Wilson.  We  believe  for  Governor  was  68,559,  of  which  Julius  Con- 
in  their  honesty,  firmness,  and  success.    We  rely  yg^g^  received  41,946,  and  Mr.  Gardiner  10,- 

r^e  Lei  iro^rchL^^n^^^^^^^^^^  618 ;  m^ority  for' Mr!  Converse   25,338.    At 

Richmond,  and  that  shone  in  magnanimity  at  Appo-  the  election  in  November,  52,408  votes  were 

mattox  Court-House,    We  believe,  too.  in  the  con-  cast  for  President,  of  which  41,481  were  for 

aistent  friend  of  the  fk^edman,  and  the  laboring-man  Grant,  10,927  for  Greeley,  and  553  for  Charles 

everywhere,  Henry  Wilson,  whose  head  and  heart  Q 'Conor 

have  remained  undisturbed  by  long  continuance  in  q,,  ^  al^*^  T  a«;b1«*«»a  -«»««  ^^^^^^..^a  ««  <Vxi 

office.     With  these  tried  leaders  fn  the  front,  we  The  State  Legislature  was  composed  as  fol- 

ffuarantee  to  the  Bepublican  party  of  the  country  lows : 

that  Vermont  still  continues  tne  "  Star  that  never     

sets,"  and  that  in  November  next  we  will  show  such  LEoaLATURi.  8«w«fc  Honi^  Jeiat  ikUou 
a  voto  for  the  Bepublican  nominees  as  will  silence 


the  guns  of  the  opposition  for  four  years  to  come.  Kepnhlicans 30  217  247 

Ji^sohsd,  That  we  believe  in  a  State  policy  that  Democrats  and  Liberals. .         ..  2S  22 

shall  educate  every  child  within  its  borders,  train  _      . ,,  ,  _,.         rr tt- ~-~ 

the  able-bodied  for  the  defence  of  the  State  in  time  Republican  m^ority...  ^80  106  286 
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of  need,  suppress  crime,  and  punish  every  breach  ^he  present  State  government  of  Vermont 
of  law,  restrain  vice,  pay  the  State  debt  with  the  .^  ^r^^^^^^A  ^i.^it«  ^f  "Drv^«i.i;«««o  «-  ^«i 
least  possible  burden  to  the  people,  encourage  min-  \^  composed  wholly  of  Republicans,  as  fol- 
ing  and  manufactures,  while  we  do  not  nefflect  the  lows:  Governor,  Julius  Converse ;  Lieutenant- 
interests  of  agriculture,  and  so  manage  the  entire  Governor,  Russell  8.  Taft ;  Secretary  of  State, 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth  as  to  keep  our  young  George  Nichols;    Treasurer,  John  A.  Page; 

^'^.Tl^'J^Tt^th^^^^^^^  in  intoxicating  Atiditor.  Whitman  G.Ferrin;  Railroad  Com- 

drinks  is  a  nroliflc  source  of  temptation,  poverty,  missioner,  Myron  0.  Bailey;  Speaker  of  the 

taxation,  and  crime,  causing  needless  and  heavy  House  of  Representatives,  Franklin  Fairbanks; 

burdens  to  fall  on  many  innocent  citizens.    It  is  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  J.  Pierrepont, 

therefore  the  duty  of  the  State,  in  accordance  with  j.   Barret,  A.   Peck,  H.  H.  AVheeler,  H.  E. 

its  highest  interests  and  its  present  settled  policy,  tj^^^^  t«  t>  -d^^a^i^    ^^a  t   t?^— 

to  protect  the  people  from  the  evil  and  the  results  ^<^y^e,  T.  P.  Redfield,  and  J.  Ross.  ^ 

that  follow  such  illegal  sale.  The  Legislature,   which    meets '  biennially, 

Jie&oloed,  That  we  fully  and  heartily  indorse  the  convened  on  the  2d  of  October,  and  after  a 

nominees  of  this  convention,  and  we  pledge  our-  session  of  fifty-seven  days,  the  longest  session 

Bolves  and  those  we  represent  to  renewed  labor  in  y^     ^^^e  day  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the 

the  cause  of  Bepublican  principles,  that  their  eleo-  oi  .         ,.  -^        ■,  .*      a^ai.     i?  vr  1 

tion  ma^  not  only  be  assured,  but  that  it  may  be  a  °***®'  adjourned  on  the  27th  of  November, 

foretaste  of  the  utter  defeat,  in  November  next,  of  Many  imblic  and  private  acts  were  passed,  but 

Greeley  principles  and  Cincinnati  platforms,  and  the  legislation  was  not  of  sufScient  general  in- 

Democracy,  present,  past,  or  future,  whether  repre-  terest  to  require  extended  notice, 
aented  by  men  or  platforms.  According  to  the  report  of  the  State  Treas- 

This  convention  was  followed  by  the  con-  urer,  the  total  amount  of  the  fhnded  debt  out- 

▼entions  of  the  Democratic  and  the  Liberal  standing  August  1, 1872,  after  deducting  the 

Bepublican  parties,  both  of  which  were  held  loan  of  $185,600  due  June  1,  1890,  which  is 

in  Burlington  on  the  1st  of  August.    The  for-  held  by  the  State,  was  $380,000.   This  amount 

mer  was  a  delegate  and  the  latter  a  mass  matures  as  follows :  December  1,  1874,  $109,- 

convention.    The  Democratic  Convention  was  000;  December  1,1876,  $186,600;  December 

composed  of  about  three  hundred  delegates,  1,   1878,  $84,000.    Balance  in  the  Treasury 
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September  1,  consisting  of  bonds,  sinking  has  been  extended  hj  leases  and  other  ar- 
fund,  and  cash,  $988,582.80.  rangements  until  the  whole  mileage  owntd, 
The  financial  policy  of  the  State  govern-  operated,  and  leased,  amounts  to  1,044  mild, 
ment,  is  indicated  in  the  following  language  including  the  small  steamboats  on  Uke 
of  the  Governor  in  his  message  to  the  Legisla-  Ohamplain,  and  the  line  of  steamers  pljing  be- 
ture  in  October:  "However  desirable  it  may  tween  New  York  and  New  London.  The  ex- 
be  to  discharge  our  entire  debt,  and  however  tent  of  these  lines  is  indicated  in  the  followmg 
compatible  with  the  economical  habits  of  the  statement: 

people  to  be  and  remain  free  from  public  debt,  ^^^       ^^  ^^  y^^,^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^ 

it  seems  to  be  very  doubtful  economy  to  bur-  ^    -^                 eraiioH. 

den  ourselves  with  onerous  taxes,  for  the  sake  ^*«,  tw«                      «, 

of  purchasmg  our  bonds  at  a  large  premmm,    Vormoiit  CcDtral— Windsor  to  Bnrllnrton,  vt ib 

which  have  only  a  few  years  longer  to  run.  lxabxd  Lnm. 

It  seems  to  me  specially  improper,  in  view  of     Nortbem  New  Hainp>*bire-^oDCord  to  Lebanoo ^3 

tViA  ftipf  flmt  mAnv  towns  in  t.hft  AfntA  apft  still  Concord  Railroad— Concord  to  Naihna,  with  brancbc*  m 

tneiaciinai;  many  towns  in  tne»caie  are  sum    Boston  A  LoweU.  with  leaaed  linca. ;« 

indebted  to  considerable  amounts,  and  there-    Vermont  &  Canada  Railroad ss 

fore  liable  to  heavy  taxation,  for  debts  con-  2i°^H**l,*Y«I™"tft?^^*2?^5®;/-j- -^^           5 

4.««/»f^,i  5«  f»^^u\.ir.iL  r«^«  ^^a\*\.^^  ^^^r^^  fr.r.  SUttstcad,  Sheiford  A  Chambly  Hallroad—CMada...   C 

tractea  lu  tnmisnmg  men  and  other  means  for    OjedenBbniw& Lake Champiain Baitroad r> 

suppressing  the  late  rebellion,  and  for  repair-  Missisqaoi  iiaiiroad— st  AlbanBtoliockford.Yt....  2: 

ing  damages  by  floods,  fires,  etc."  «°^X  v{*""^7^!"^*^!'  ^!^?''\\  ^"^  ^*^"  s 

The  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  Batlan<]f  Railroad— Bellows 'FaUsi'v'tM*  to 

of  the  State  are  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  vem  JVriieyMif^-Biuowk-Mi^^              '* 

condition.    The  insane  of  the  State  are  cared       boro.vt..... m 

for   in   the  asylum  at  Brattleboro,  which   is  Vermont  A  Massachusetts  Bailroad— Brattieboro. 

owned  and  goveroed  by  a  corporation.    The  u^n^f^iVn^t^ii^i^^piiiuii^XY:.  ' 

State,  however,  appoints  a  commissioner  of        to  CanadUn  Un« a 

the  insane,    In  this  institution  there  .^e  three  J^i^^''^^^:^^^^^'^^^;^.  ' 

classes  of  inmates :  1.  Those  supported  entire-       dero«a,N.Y.. t 

ly  by  the  State ;  2.  Those  supported  in  part  "^^^  London  Northern  Bailroad— Oront^s  Comers 

by  the  State;  8.  Those  who  do  not  receive.  ware^iWeV^lSrroS-WmerV Ai^ 

State  aid.    Of  the  first  class  there  are  about       vUle^Maeg is 

88,  whose  support  amounts  to  $18,689.06.    Of  Total  leased  lines "» 

the  second  class  there  are  about  260,  who  re-  Total  mileage  operated.*.*.'. .*. \'.**.".* *.*.'..'.'....  io« 

reive  about  sixty-five  cents  apiece,  making  the  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  these  charges,  a 

$6,000  appropriated  for  this  purpose.    In  the  meeting  of  "  the  security-holders  of  the  Ver- 

third  class  there  are  about  200  supported  by  mont  &  Canada  and  Vermont  Central  Rail 

friends  or  charities.      ^  ^ays »  ,,^a8  held  in  Boston,  October  2, 161^, 

The  committee  appointed  pursuant  to  an  act  -vrhen  an  ofiScial  statement  of  the  managers 

of  November  22,  1870,  to  investigate  the  ques-  y^^i^  submitted.    From  the  treasurer  s  rep«?t 

tion  of  changing  the  site  of  the  State-prison,  accompanying  this  statement,  it  appears  tki 

has  reported  "that  neither  the  welfare  of  the  on  June  1, 1872,  the  total  floating  debt  y^:i 

prisoners  nor  the  interest  of  the  State  de-  $2,878,164.42,  and  the  available  assets  werr 

mands  the  removal  of  the  prison  from  Wind-  $1,849,249.57,  leaving  the  actual  floating  del? 

8or  at  the  present  tii^e."      The  committee  $1,628,94.86.    The  debt  consists  in  large  prin 

further  found  that  "  the  ruinous  contract  for  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  earnings  of  the  Oe 

the  labor  of  the  convicts,  that  has  existed  for  a  densburg  and  Rutland  roa^s  to  meet  thees- 

number  of  years,  expired  in  1871,  and  a  new  penses  of  thfe  rentals.    The  result  of  thebnsi- 

contract  was  entered  into  whereby  the  State  ness  of  the  roads  for  the  two  years  endiit 

receives  seventy  cents  per  day,  instead  of  June  1,  1872,  and  the  financial  condition  »: 

forty-two  cents,  as  before,  and  from  present  that  time,  will  appear  more  fully  from  tP* 

estimates  the  prison  will  be  self-sustaining  and  treasurer's  report ' 

the  State  be  relieved  from  the  yearly  appro-  ^^         ^         ^,  ^^^  ^^^^^  Central 

priation    for    its    support.       Your   committee  and  Vermont  A  Canada,  including  the 

were  assured  by  the  superintendent  that  the  stanstcad,  shellbrd  &  Chambly  Bailroad  Ijmw  jj 

present  occupation  of  the  prisoners,  shoemak-        ®^^^*°'^' ^"S^ws 

ing,   is  more  healthy  than    the   making  of    The  jrrose^caralnM  of  tij'e  But- 

scythes,  and  the  change  has  thus  far  had  a  land  road  and  Dranche^  fh)in 

beneficial  effect  npon  the  convicts;'  S«^7''moiSS!.!°..T.';»l.868.M« 

The  affairs  of  the  Vermont  Central   and    The  expeneee 1,888,686  48 

Vermont  &  Canada  Railroads  have  recently         The  net 585.9581* 

been  topics  of  wide  discussion.    Not  only  has  ^tSwJ*^*"?.^!  *nh«f' 

.,                  ^       1*         jf±.\,                  J      •       _I     J  densDurpr    «    Lake   Cnam- 

the  general  policy  of  the  companies  m  extend-  plain  Bailroad  lh>m  time  of 

ing   their   lines    been    criticised,   but   grave  «*®  "^""^  ^'  ^^'^''''ti.iaa.46  64 

charges  of  mismanagement  have  been  openly  Th^?xpcnB*e'B.'.'.*;.\'.. .'. .*.*.'.'.*.V  TsStti  75 

made.    The  original  line  of  the  Vermont  Cen-         The  net 77177777777777     »*^^^  '^ 

tral  Railroad  was  about  118  miles  long,  but  it  Totalnct $2,38C,€Si 
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Broagbt  forward— Total  nek $S.600,0SI  88 

The  gross  eamlngs  being $8,497,441  45 

The  gross  expenses  being 6,906,809  07 

The  net  being $2,600,638  88 

The  proportion  of  expense  to  earnings  being 
69 1^  per  cent. 

The  interest  paid  on  bonds  daring  the  last 
two  years,  according  to  the  Treasarer*s 
Report,  amoants  to $860,468  67 

Bents  of  leased  roads  and  the  interest  on  the 

Vermont  A  Cauadastock. 2,097,145  00 

Total $8,967,618  67 

Net  earnings  daring  same  period 2,000,682  83 

Deficit. $866,981  29 

Increase  of  rolling-stuck  and  impruycment 

of  main  and  leased  roads 1,295,665  65 

Excess  of  expendltaros  oyer  net  earnings. . .  $1,662,646  84 

The  bonded  debt,  Jane  1, 1872,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Equipment  bonds,  8  pec  cent $2,000,000 

Firit  mortgage  bonds,  7  per  cent 8,000,000 

Vermont  Central  goarantoed  bonds,  8  per  cent.      795,500 
Stanstoid,  SheiTord  A  Chamblj  bonas,  7  per 

cent 448,800 

$6,280,800 
Second-mortgsge  bonds 1,500,000 

Total $7,7a9l00 

The  assets  to  meet  this  debt  were  stated  by 
the  treasurer  to  amount  to  $11,255,164. 

To  provide  for  disposing  of  the  present 
floating  debt,  authority  has  been  granted  to 
the  trustees  and  managers  to  issue  their  notes 
for  $2,600,000,  payable  in  thirty  years  with  8 
per  cent,  interest,  and  constituting  them  a 
special  lien  upon  the  trust  property  and  in- 
come of  the  road.  Of  this  sum  $700,000  is  to 
be  deposited  with  the  New  England  Trust 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  the  first 
equipment  loan  for  that  amount,  which  ma- 
tures in  1875.  The  balance— $1,800,000— is 
to  be  disposed  of  for  the  purpose  of  retiring 
the  floating  debt  of  the  trust. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  total 
population  (258,751),  ten  years  old  and  over, 
there  were  engaged  in  all  classes  of  occupations 
108,763  persons,  of  whom  95,263  were  males 
and  13,500  females.  There  were  engaged  in 
agriculture,  57,988,  including  57,889  males  and 
94  females ;  in  professional  and  personal  ser- 
vices, 21,082,  including  9,680  males  and  11,- 
852  females ;  in  trade  and  transportation,  7,- 
132,  including  7,101  males  and  31. females;  in 
manufactures,  and  mechanical  and  mining  in- 
dustries, 22,616,  including  20,593  males  and 
2,023  iemales. 

The'  State  contained  8,078,257  acres  of  im- 
proved land,  1,386,934  of  woodland,  and  68,613 
of  other  unimproved  land.  The  cash  value  of 
farms  was  $139,867,075 ;  of  farming  imple- 
iTients  and  machinery,  $5,250,279;  total 
amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  includ- 
ing value  of  board,  $4,155,385 ;  total  (esti- 
mated) value  of  aU  farm  productions,  including 
betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  $34,647,- 
027 ;  orchard-products,  $682,241 ;  produce  of 
market-gardens,  $42,225 ;  forest-products,  $1,- 


238,929 ;  value  of  home  manufactures,  $181,- 
268;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for 
slaughter,  $4,320,619;  of  all  live-stock,  $28,- 
888,835.  There  were  65,015  horses,  252 
mules  and  £^ses,  180,285  milch-cows,  27,809 
working-oxen,  112,741  other  cattle,  580,347 
sheep,  and  46,845  swine.  The  chief  productions 
were :  438,155  bushels  of  spring,  and  16,548  of 
winter,  wheat,  73,346  of  rye,  1,699,882  of  In- 
dian-corn, 3,602,430  of  oats,  116,383  of  barley, 
415,097  of  buckwheat,  72,671  pounds  of  tobac- 
co, 3,102,137  of  wool,  95,242  bushels  of  peas 
and  beans,  5,157,428  of  Irish  potatoes,  1,038 
gallons  of  wine,  17,844,896  pounds  of  butter, 
4,830,700  of  cheese,  3,835,840  gallons  of  milk 
sold,  1,020,669  ton^  of  hay,  785  bushels  of 
clover-seed,    4,013     of    grass-seed,    527,927 

Sounds  of  hops,  12,899  of  flax,  444  bushels  of 
ax-seed,  8,894,302  pounds  of  maple-sugar, 
12,023  gallons  uf  maple-molasses,  142,932 
pounds  of  honey,  and  5,235  of  wax. 

The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments was  3,270,  using  186  steam-engines, 
of  6,425  horse-power,  and  1,984  water-wheels, 
of  44,897  horse-power,  and  employing  18,686 
hands,  of  whom  16,301  were  males  above  six- 
teen, 1,872  females  above  fifteen,  and  513  youth. 
The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  was  $20,- 
829,637;  wages  paid  during  the  year  $6,264, - 
581 ;  value  of  materials  consumed,  $17,007,- 
769;  products,  $82,184,606. 

The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals was  47,  having  an  aggregate  circulation 
of  71,390,  and  issuing  annually  4,055,300 
copies.  There  were  3  daily,  with  a  circula- 
tion of  3,190;  43  weekly,  circulation  56,200; 
1  monthly,  circulation  12,000. 

There  were  1,792  libraries,  having  727,263 
volumes.  Of  these,  1,056,  with  405,536  vol- 
umes, were  private,  and  736,  with  321,727 
volumes,  were  other  than  private,  including  33 
circulating  libraries,  with  20,676  volumes. 

The  total  number  of  religious  organizations 
was  699,  having  744  edifices,  with  270,614  sit- 
tings, and  property  Valued  at  $3,713,530.  The 
leading  denominations  were : 


DENOMINATIONS. 

Baptist 

Christian 

Congregational 

Episcopal 

Methodldt 

Roman  Catholic 

Second  Advent 

UniversallBt 


SlOlagt. 

4,8S0 
75,935 
11.223 
60,325 
25,000 
'  4,450 
19,710 


The  condition  of  pauperism  and  crime  is 
shown  by  the  following  statistics : 

Total  population 880,861 

Number  of  persons  receiving  Bopport  during  the 

year  endins  Jnno  1, 1870 3,008 

Cost  of  annual  sapport $178,628 

Total  nnmber  receiving  support  Jane  1, 1870 1,785 

Native 1.862 

White 1,281 

Colored * .  81 

Foreign 628 

Number  of  persons  conrlcted  daring  the  yea r . . .  189 

Total  number  of  persons  in  prison  Jono  1, 1S70. .  198 
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VINTON,  Key.  Fbakois,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  an  tion  all  questions  of  finance  connected  vitli 
American  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  £pis-  the  iiinding  bill,  and  the  payment  of  the  pnl>- 
copal  Church,  a  professor  and  author,  bom  in  lie  debt."  A  migority  of  this  committee  pro- 
Providence,  R.  1.,  August  29,  1809 ;  died  in  posed  a  plan  which  provided  for  the  funding 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  September  29,  1872.  He  of  two-thirds  of  the  debt  with  new  bonds,  paj- 
received  his  academic  training  in  his  native  able  in  thirty-four  years,  at  three  per  c^nt.  in- 
city,  entered  Williams  College  at  an  early  age,  terest  for  the  first  twelve  years,  six  per  cent 
but,  before  graduating,  was  appointed  a  cadet  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  seven  per  cent,  for 
at  West  Point,  whence  he  graduated,  fourth  the  remaining  twelve  years.  Another  plan 
in  his  class,  in  July,  1880,  as  brevet  lieutenant  was  submitted  by  a  minority  of  the  committee, 
of  artillery,  and  was  immediately  promoted  and  several  more  were  offered  in  the  way  of 
to  be  second-lieutenant  of  the  Third  Artil-  substitutes.  The  discussion  of  these  various 
lery;  was  two  years  in  garrison  at  Fort  In-  plans  took  up  a  large  share  of  the  session, 
dependence,  Mass.,  nearly  a  year  on  topo-  None  of  them  were  adopted,  and  the  only  ac- 
graphical  duty,  six  months  on  engineering  tion  taken  was  a  repeal  of  the  clause  of  the 
duty,  three  years  in  garrison  at  Fort  Constitu-  original  funding  act,  making  the  coupons  of 
tion,  N.  H.,  during  which  he  studied  law,  and  the  bonds  receivable  for  taxes,  and  the  prts- 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Portsmouth ;  a  sage  of  an  act  for  the  payment  of  interest  doe 
brief  period  in  the  Creek  nation  and  on  re-  in  1872.  The  latter  was  as  follows : 
cruiting  duty,  and  resigned  August  31,  1886.  Be  it  enaded  hy  the  OmerahAteemhly^  That  it  shall 
Very  soon  after  his  resignation,  he  followed  be  the  duty  of  the  Auditor  of  Pubhc  Acconnts  to 
the  example  of  his  elder  brother,  and,  aban-  Pjy  i°*g  *^«  pubUc  Treaaury,  subjeck  to  the  wamst 
doningthelaw,enteredtLeG<,neralTheological  tf'L^^Z^^tr^&ZS^r^^^:'^.^ 
Semmary  m  New  York,  and  received  deacon's  gary  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  as  hertia 
orders  from  Bishop  Griswold  in  1838.  Two  provided, 
years  afterward,  he  became  Rector  of  St.  8te-  2.  On  the  Ist  day  of  January,  or  as  soon  thereafter 

phen's,  in  his  native  city  of  Providence.   From  «»  T^  ^\^^  ^^  ^^  i?  ^J  of  July,  1872,  there 

♦!>:«  «!,««««  ^.^  ^^»«^j\  ^r.^A^<,o:..»i«r  ♦«  *v«*  ^f  shall  be  paid  two  per  cent,  interest  npon  the  pnna- 

tiiis  charge  he  passed  successively  to  that  of  p^i  ^f  thVpublio  dibt,  bearing  an  interest  of  £x  jv 

Tnnity  Church,  m  Newport,  K.  1.,  and  to  that  cent,  per  annum,  as  evidenced  by  bonds  issut  J 

of  Emanuel  Church,  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.     In  under  the  provision  of  the  act  approved  March  &:\ 

1847  he  became  rector  of  Grace  Church,  in  1®^1>  and,  upon  that  part  of  the  debt  bearicg  an  in- 

Brooklyn.    In  this  position  he  remained  for  !!!?ftJ'rii''L?^n^,?fw^^^^^ 

.v.*^             II**                      i.*i          •           1  same  times,  one  and  two-tmruB  per  cent. :  and,  upc-B 

eight   years,   declining,  meanwhile,  episcopal  two-thirds  of  the  debt,  the  securitiee  represcntir..- 

honors,  which   were  offered  to  him  in  1848,  which  have  not  been  changed  since  the  SOth  day  cf 

with  the  bishopric  of  Indiana.     At  the  elec-  March,  1871,  there  shall  be  paid  a  like  interest, 

tion  for  Provisional  Bishop  of  New  York,  in  8*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Second  Auditor,  npoa 

1851  he  was  within  one  vo?e  of  being  chosen.  tlfl^^^^l^LZ^.Tl^X^n  sZ^^^ 

In  1855  ho  was  invited  to  become  an  assistant-  the  amount  of  interest  paid  thereon,  and  return  the 

minister  at  Trinity  Church,  in  New  York,  and  same  to  the  holder  thereof, 

accepted    the    invitation,    and    subsequently  f  The  receipt  of  interest,  under  the  provMiona  of 

fillf^d  thifl  rpqnnnftihlA  no^t      In  IftftQ  he  waa  *^"*  *"^»  ®"*"^  ^^  "•'d  and  deemed  to  be  an  acqmes^ 

1     ; J    T  ^^sponsiDie  post,     m  l»oy  ?©  yas  ^^^  ^      ^^^         ^^  ^^  creditor  in  the  provwon 

elected    Ludlow    Professor   of  Ecclesiastical  of  an  a<rt  "  declanng  what  shall  be  receivable  in  laT- 

Polity  and  Canon  Law  m  the  Episcopal  G«n-  ment  of  public  dues." 

eral  Theological  Seminary.     He  was  an  ex-  5.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  fh>m  its  passage. 

tensive  writer  on  general  subjects,  in  maga-  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  repeal,  the 

zines  and  reviews,  his  educational  training  Attorney-General  gave  the  following  opinion 

making  him  a  man  of  varied  and  extensive  in  reply  to  inquiries : 

knowledge,  with  a  style  clear  and  forcible.  CoMxoHWsALn  or  VntonnA,        i 

His  book  on  the  canon  law  is  regarded  as  an  „     Att't^wVs  Orncs,  Bicmioin).  Jfa««ft  »,  isn.  C 


answer  tout 
passed  hr 

^    _  ._     .       _       of  March, 

1830;    an  oration  on  *^  The  Annals  of  Rhode    1872,  entitled  **An  act  cleclarinff  what  shafl  be  receivec 
Island   and    Providence   Plantations,"  1868;    inpa/mentof taxeaorotherdemandaoftlM^tate,' 

"Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  rch"i'?S>t'c^^„f^^-^Sft^"'^J.S'vI?S!.^ 
1865,  and  many  single  sermoDS,  pamphlets,  so,  1871,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  fondln^ 
lectures,  and  essays,  1840  to  il 872.  and  payment  of  the  public  debt,"  as  made  ^'tic 
VIRGINIA.     The  joint  resolution   of  the  coupons  receivable,  after  maturity,  for  all  taxc*, 
Virginia   Legislature,    passed   in    December,  debto,  dues,  and  other  dcniands,  due  the  State." 
iQ'71    f^  u^:^^^„f;«„«  *i.«  i««„^  ^P  Kxv«^fl  •^  I'  1*  °*y  Opinion  that  the  Aindmg  of  the  rublie 
1871,  to  "discontinue  the  issue  of  bonds  re-  debt  will  l)e  Continued  untU  the  wh5e  debt  ia  fund- 
quired  to  be  issued  by  the  act  for  fundmg  t)je  cd,  or  the  lawauthoriring  it  is  r<>pealed,  and  that  ib< 
public  debt,^'  and  vetoed  by  Governor  Walker  exchange  of  registered  bonds  for  coupon  bonds  mar 
on  the  28th  of  that  month,  was  passed  over  1>«  ™*de  as  heretofore^  with  the  ezoeption  only  tba't 
the  veto;  in  January,  by  more  than  a  two-  ?11  coupons  hereaft»r  issued  ti^  i«rfW  the 
xi.'  J       \      r  iT^v  TT  '          "iv*^  •.  «**  «  vTTv-  ise  that  they  are  receivable  in  payment  of  all  taxes, 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses.    A  joint  committee  j^bts,  dues,  and  demands,  due  to  the  Stete. 
was  then  appointed  "to  take  into  considera-  JAM£S  C.  TAYLOR 
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« 

The  fandmg  process  was  suspended  until  '^  The  bondholders  also  object  to  being  kept 

new  coupons  had  been  printed,  which  ocou-  out  of  dividend  on  the  plea  of  an  assignment 

pied  about  two  months.  of  one-third  to  West  Virginia,  for  the  assump- 

The  Legislature  a^joumetL  after  having  been  tion  of  which  no  terms  have  been  made  with 
in  session  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  West  Virginia.  Tliat  the  protesters  feel  it 
without  passing  any  tax  law,  and  the  Got-  their  duty  to  urge  that  the  natural  resources 
ernor  immediately  summoned  an  extra  session,  of  a  country  are  dependent  for  their  real  value 
for  the  purpose  of  having  such  a  measure  en-  on  the  intelligence  and  moral  capacity  of  its 
acted.  The  biU,  which  was  passed  after  sev-  citizens;  that  material  resources  maybe  wast- 
cral  days  of  discussion,  retained  the  old  tax  of  ed  by  the  calamities  of  war ;  but,  that  the  good 
fifty  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  i>f  the  name  of  the  State  and  citizens  is  an  abiding 
assessed  value  of  all  property,  real  and  per-  inheritance  which  may  remain  in  all  times." 
Bonal,  and  provided  for  the  assessment  of  nfty  Meantime,  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  of  the  market  changing  the  coupons  had  been  brought  in 
value  of  all  bonds  issued  by  the  State,  and  by  question,  and  suits  were  commenced  in  the  Su- 
all  railroad  and  canal  companies,  the  tax  to  be  preme  Oonrt  to  test  its  validity.  A  final  de- 
reserved  out  of  the  interest  due  or  becoming  cision  was  rendered  in  December.  The  ques- 
due  on  the  bonds.  A  specific  tax  was  also  tions  involved  were — 1.  Was  there,  under  the 
laid  on  express,  transportation,  telegraph,  and  act  aforesaid,  of  March  80,  1871,  between  the 
other  companies,  as  well  as  a  tax  on  their  gross  State  and  such  of  her  creditors  as  should  ac- 
receipts,  and  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  gross  oept  and  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  act, 
amount  of  sales  of  spirituous  and  malt  liquors,  a  valid  contract  that  the  interest  coupons  is- 
A  bill  providing  for  the  reassessment  of  lands,  sued  thereunder  should  "  be  receivable,  at  and 
which  had  been  passed  before  the  adjournment  after  maturity,  for  all  taxes,  debts,  dues,  and 
of  the  regular  session,  it  was  generally  thought,  demands,  due  the  State?"  2.  If  so,  was  the 
would  so  far  reduce  the  taxable  value  that  the  obligation  of  this  contract  impaired  by  the  act 
amount  raised,  under  the  new  act,  would  hardly  aforesaid  of  March  7, 1872,  which  substantially 
exceed  that  collected  under  the  old  law.  declares  that  the  collecting  ofiicers  of  the  State 

On  the  26th  of  August,  a  council  of  foreign  shall  not  receive  the  coupons  aforesaid  in  dis- 

holders  of  the  State  bonds  was  held  in  London,  charge  of  any  ^^  taxes  or  other  demands  of  the 

at  which  a  protest  was  drawn  up,  and  for-  State,  now  due,  or  that  shall  hereafter  become 

warded   to  the  Auditor,  against  the  action  due?" 

which  had  been  taken,  suspending  the  funding  Both  these  questions  were  considered  at 

process,  and  altering  the  coupons.   ^'  They  felt  length  by  the  court,  and  decided  in  the  af- 

assured,"  they  say,  ^*  that,  after  her  past  mis-  firmative.    In  rendering  the  decision.  Judge 

fortunes,  the  first  sentiment  of  Virginia  would  Bouldin  said,  in  conclusion: 

be  to  make  the  best  possible  provision  for  the  -_          «    .  .      .^     »      .,  . .».      .  *       . , 

discharge  of  her  engagements,  and  it  was  in  this  ,15®  *1%''^TJ'?'''  therefore,  that  the  act  aforesaid 

T  .""\p  ^."\_    iT  ^"»*^^*"^"''°»  ■•"'*  iw  IT  w  ux  vuto  Qf  March  7, 18 <  2,  is  repiurnant  to  the  constitution  of 

spirit  that  the  funding  bill  was  received  and  ac-  this  State  and  of  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  it 

cepted.   All  such  reliance  was,  however,  weak-  impairs  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  and  is,  on  tliat 

ened  by  the  subsequent  tampering  with  the  account  and  to  that  extent,  void ;  and,  being  fiirther 

funding  bill,  and  the  insufficient  provision  made  ^^  opinion,  both  on  principle  and  authority,  that  the 

^v^.  ^^^^^l  ^F  *.!»«  ^^.-.^^^^ ,  ♦k-f   «,k;iA  ♦k^«^  '''"t  of  mandamiu  is  the  proper  remedy  in  the  case 

for  payment  of  the  coupons ;  that,  while  these  (t^e  duty  of  the  sheriflf  being  purely  ministerial),  a 

infractions  of  credit  mnict  serious  damage  on  peremptory  writ  of  mandamm  must  be  awarded  in 

the  bondholders,  they  are  convinced  that  they  the  case  of  Antoni ««.  Wright,  and  the  judgment  of 

no  less  affect  the  best  interests  of  the  State  *^®  Circuit  Court  of  the  citv  of  Richmond  in  the  case 

and  its  citizens  ®'  Wright  w.  Smith  must  be  affirmed. 

LL  A  A  \^,*     A'*        •     'i.  i.j                   2»      :i   X  The  court  is  aensible  of  the  irrave,  responsible, 

"At  this  time,  invitations  are  offered  to  and  painful  duty  that  will  be  cast  on  the  Legislature 

Englishmen,  m  our  daily  papers,  to  emigrate  b^  this  decision,  but  we  feel  assured  that  it  will  bo 

to  Virginia,  and  settle  in  a  country  having  the  faithfully  and  wisely  met.  We  think,  with  the  whole 

same  population,  language,  laws,  and  institu-  21^^  in  the  homestead  cases,  that  temporary  relief 

f;rx«a      THio.-^  »»/x.x/v<.u:yNW^  «««A  I«a11  .A»«.^^>ii  from  pecuniary  pressure  would  be  too  dearly  Dought 

tions.    These  propositions  were  well  regarded,  ^^  the  price  o/tfie  broken  faith  of  Virginia.  ^She  has 

but  they  are  likely  to  remain  abortive,  as  well  just  emerged  from  a  terrible  trial,  an  ordeal  of  fire, 

as  others  for  the  development  of  the  landed  without  a  stain  upon  her  escutcheon — impoverished, 

and  natural  resources  of  the  country,  until  jus-  crushed,  and  dismembered,  but  not  d^onorcd.  She 

tice  is  done.  1*  now  taking  a  new  departure,  and  we  would  hope 

urvu          «.^  i.       1*1.      *       V     i.  X    XV      li.  to  see  it  m  the  nffht  direction.    In  thelanmiaffcof  a 

"  The  protesters  likewise  object  to  ^e  alter-  vigorous  writer,  «  Now  is  the  sad  time  oTfaitli  and 

ation  m  the  coupons  under  the  new  funding,  honor.    The  least  fhustuie  now  will  be  like  a  name 

as  involving  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  engraved  with  the  point  of  a  inn  on  the  tender  rind 

the  Commonwealth  of  Viririnia.  <^f  »  yo'J'^K  ^®e?^  •  ^5?  ^ound  will  enlarge  with  the 

"The  protesters  ihrtherobjjKit  to  the  heavy  ^"•^rri^u'^^n'^'tSiSrtSS^'rS: 

amount  of  the  State  tax,  as  being  a  tax  far  be-  ^ 

yond  the  ordinary  burdens  of  State  taxation.  Judges  Anderson  and  Christian  gave  their 

and  as  being,  consequently,  what  it  is  intended  assent  to  the  decision  as  delivered  by  Judge 

to  be — a  form  of  repudiation,  and  a  spoliation  Bouldin.    Judge  Moncure,  being  a  holder  of 

of  the  bondholders.  State  bonds,  did  not  sit  as  a  member  of  the 
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court,  but  stated  bis  concarrence  in  tbe  opin-  administration.    8.  The  assessment  of  all  the 

ion  of  the  m^ority.    Judge  Staples  dissented,  property  in  this  Commonwealth,  in  accordance 

and  gave  an  elaborate  opinion  npon  the  ques-  with  the  mandates  of  the  constitotioD. 

tions  involved,  concluding  as  follows :  Under  the  first  proposition,  he  recommended 

I  do  not  believe  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  the  sale  of  various  stocks  and  bonds  Owned  by 

States  wi^  ever  hold  that  one  Le||^Bhitare  can,  by  any  the  State,  amounting  to  $6,819,200,  and  the 

form  of  enactment,  bind  suoceedmg  Legifllatures  and  application  of  the  proceeds  to  the  payment  of 

the  pubho  revenue  m  the  manner  attempted  m  the  *{iZ  a^u4.      TKi-  -nr/^rii/i  «^<i«iyvA  *i«a  ^«^««:^<»i  ^^ 

provisions  of  the  ftmdin^  act:  and,  until  they  so  de-  ^®  X^^io  oq   '^'>'^XFf^<f  ^^  Principal  to 

cide,  I  am  not  wiUin^  that  this  court  should  sane-  $38,898,912.23,   one-third  of  which  is  to  be 

tion  a  precedent  which  may  prove  most  disastrous  assumed  by  West  Virginia.    The  interest  on 

to  all  the  vital  interests  of  the  State,  and  under  an-  the  other  two-thirds,  or  $25,932,608.14,  would 

thority  of  wMoh,praotbiaiy,  liens  and  morteages  ^  $1,656,956.48.    He  then  made  various  sug- 

may  be  given  upon  the  niture  revenues  of  the  btate,     «^„r;^l»«  ^1-  *"k^  -«j i^ ^*  *i.^  ^ ^ 

by  statutes  assuming  the  form  of  contracts.     We  gfstions  for  the  reduction  of  the  expenses  of 

have  heard  a  good  deal  of  violated  faith,  and  of  the  the  goyernment,  and  recommended  ^'  an  entire 

obligation  and  duty  of  paying  the  public  debt,  change  in  our  system  for  the  levy  and  collec- 

These  are  questions  for  the  consideration  of  the  tion  of  taxes."    He  made  a  calculation  of  the 

Legislature,  and  not  of  the  courts.    Thev  who  pur-  necessary  expenses  of  the  government,  which 

chased  the  bonds  of  the  State  were  well  aware  of  J*      T^  .J  '^I  a^^/T /x^/T     feV«       jV  j   ^       t^ 

this  when  they  made  their  investments.     They  who  ^^  ^^^  down  at  $600,000.     This,  added  to  the 

deliberatel^r,  and  in  defiance  of  a  positive  enactment  annual  interest  on  the  debt,  would  give  $2,- 

of  the  Legislature,  that  these  coupons  will  not  be  160,000  as  the  amount  to  be  raised  yearly  by 

redeemed  in  payment  of  pubUo  dues,  persist  in  pui^  taxation,    aside  from  that  required  for  the 

chasmg  them,  are  not  entitled  to  the  least  favor  or  ^  «:,»*«« !«««    ^^   ^«w;/.    a^i^^^a    «.v:^u     v^ 

consideration,  and  should  receive  none  from  the  ^auitenance    of  public    schools,   which,    he 

court.    Upon  this  question  of  public  faith,  I  will  say  thought,  should  be  raised  by  a  capitation-tax 

this,  that  for  four  years  V irainia  bore  upon  her  bosom  of  two  dollars,  and  by  local  taxation.     On  the 

the  burden  of  a  civil  conffict  as  great  as  any  record-  subject  of  reform  in  assessment,  he  urged  sim- 

inff  State,  without  a  currency,  without  any  organized  constitution,  that     taxation  shall  be  equal  and 

system  of  labor,  one-half  of  her  territory  ahnost  a  uniform,  and  all  property,  both  real  and  per- 

waste,  and  vast  numbers  of  her  citizens  reduced  to  sonal,  should  be  taxed  in  proportion   to  its 

hopeless  insolvent  and  ruin.     For  yeara  after  the  value ; "  that  "  no  one  species  of  property  from 

^tS'JlJlS^.^werv^efrSKi'loSJ'itS  which  a  tax  ™ay  be  collected,  sLl  be  taxed 

Strangers,  unacquainted  with  her  laws,  her  tiadi-  higher  than  any  other  species  of  property  ot 

tions,  and  her  sufferings;  and  yet  her  statutes  ex-  equal  value;  '^  that  '*no  land  shall  be  assessed 

hibit  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  an  honest  endeavor  above  or  below  its  value;"  and  proceeds  to 

on  the  part  of  W  representatives,  while  still  under  ghow  how  these  requirements  have  been  sys- 

the  shadow  of  these  great  disasters,  to  make  some  x^^«i.j^„n„  ;i:„»««««^aJ      tj^  ;i««i«-«^  4.v^  1. 

provision  for  the  payiSent  of  her  creditors.  I  believe  tematically  disregarded.    He  declared  the  re- 

it  will  still  be  done,  and  payment  be  made,  from  assessment  act  of  the  last  session  to  be  "  wrong 

time  to  time,  until  the  last  farthing  is  paid.    But,  in  principle,  and  UDJust  and  demoralizing  in 

regarding  the  whole  subject  as  mvolving  the  exer-  practice,"  and  that  "  the  true  system  to  be 

cise  of  legislative  functions  of  sovereign  powers,  I  adopted,  and  the  only  one  which  will  ever 

am  content  to  leave  it  where  it  properly  belongs  •™i"'*2^     j.i»     li.         'av     *   *    ^      ""*  ^-'^^ 

under  our  constitution  and  form    of  government.  Bolve  the  difficulty  without  trenching  upon 

Virginians  representatives  will  not  fail  to  preserve  constitutional  principles,  is  that  whicii  shall 

untarnished  Virginia's  honor.  provide  for  the  revision  of  equalization  of  as* 

WT,     xv   T     .  1  i.        jfie*Ht>  i»TA      X      XV  sessments  among  the  several  townships  of 

When  the  Legislature  of  1872-^73  met  on  the  ^^^^^3  ^^  the  wards  of  cities,  and  thin  the 

4th  of  December,  this  subject  of  the  finan  ^^^^^^^  ^^  equalization  of  the  assessments 

condition  of  the  State  was  still  the  most  im-  ^        ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  corporations 

portant  with  which  it  had  to  deal.    Early  m  ^*  the  State  " 

January  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  According  to  the  official  statements  for  the 

Dytne  {Senate:  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  September  80,  1872,  the 

Setolv^  ThAt.  in  ▼lew  of  the  late  decision  of  the  public  debt  at  that  date  amounted  to  $45,718,- 

Court  of  Appeals,  the  Governor  of  this  Common-  Vio  00      T\^A-^j**i^^  ^«*^  4^l^4«^   *«.-   o^l^^ioL^^J* 

wealth  be  requeste'd  to  give  to  the  General  Assem-  ^12.28.     Deducting  one-Jhird  for   settlement 

bly  his  views,  at  the  earliest  moment,  as  to  the  best  With  West  Virginia,  $80,478,741.49  remains  to 

mode  of  raising  money  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  be  provided  for  by  this  Btate.    This  is  excln- 

publio  debt  a^d  defray  the  expenses  of  the  State,  give  of  $1,548,669.66  in  bonds  and  stock  held 

and  the  increase  of  taxation  necessary.  by  the  Uterary  fond.    There  was  a  balance 

In  response  to  this  request,  the  GoTemor  in  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 

submitted  his  views  at  length,  in  a  special  year,  amounting  to  $1,084,486.07,  and  $8,282,- 

message,  on  the  Idth  of  January.    They  were  974.70  was  received  dDriug  the  year,  making 

expressed  in  these  three  propositions :  1.  The  an  aggregate  of  $4,817,460.77.    The  disbnrse- 

reduction  of  the  principal  or  sum  total  of  the  ments  of  the  year  amounted  to  $8,218,961.74, 

public  debt  to  the  lowest  possible  amount,  by  leaving  a  balance  October  1, 1872,  of  $1,098,- 

applying  our  non-productive  assets  to  its  liqui-  499.08. 

dation.    2.  The  reduction  of  the  current  ex-  Aside  from  this  matter  of  public  finances, 

penses  of  the  State  government  to  the  lowest  there  is  little  of  importance  to  chronicle  in  the 

degree  consistent  with  its  proper  and  efficient  history  of  the  State  for  1872,    The  Legislature, 
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which  a^onmed  in  April,  had  been  elected  on  ont  to  labor  on  contract  at  forty  cents  each, 

the  issae  of  retrenchment  and  reform,  bat  its  per  day.    There  is  no  separate  institution  for 

action  seems  to  have  given  little  satisfaction.  ju?enile  offenders. 

It  passed  no  general  measures  of  importance,  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during 
and  failed  either  to  redace  public  expenses,  or  the  year  in  completing  the  system  of  public 
to  improve  the  credit  of  the  State.  There  was  improvements.  The  Afexandria  &  Fredericks- 
no  election,  for  State  officers,  but  both  parties  bnrg  Railroad  has  been  finished,  connecting 
held  conventions  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  Richmond  and  Washington  by  an  ^^ all-rail" 
national  nominating  bodies,  and  to  nominate  line.  The  Orange,  Alexandria  &  Manassas 
presidential  electors.  The  Republicans  de-  Railroad  Oompany  has  been  consolidated  with 
Glared  for  the  reflection  of  General  Grant,  and  the  Lynchbnrg  &  Danville,  and  will  (Complete 
the  Democrats  joined  the  coalition  of  their  the  latter  line  at  once.  The  Richmond  &  Dan- 
party  with  the  ^^  Liberal  Republicans,'*  for  the  ville  Railroad  Company  has  leased  the  North 
support  of  Horace  Greeley.  At  the  election  Carolina  road,  and  will  complete  the  commu- 
in  November,  there  were  184,879  votes  cast,  nication  from  Richmond  to  Atlanta,  by  250 
including  42  for  O^Oonor.  The  electors  pledged  miles  of  new  road  from  Charlotte,  N.  C,  to 
to  vote  for  Grant  and  Wilson  for  President  and  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail- 
Vice-President  received  93,415,  and  those  fa-  road  is  substantially  finished,  establishing  com- 
voring  Greeley  and  Brown  received  91,440,  munication  direct  from  Richmond  to  Hunting- 
making  the  mfljority  of  the  former  1,975.  The  ton  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  James  River  & 
vote  of  Buchanan-  County,  being  cast  directly  Kanawha  Canal,  which  was  intended  to  unite 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  not  for  the  waters  of  the  James  and  the  Ohio,  has 
electors,  was  thrown  out.  It  gave  Greeley  never  been  completed  farther  than  Buchanan, 
214,  and  Grant  53.  Members  of  Congress  a  distance  of  198  miles.  The  State  has  ex- 
were  chosen  at  the  same  time,  and  those  pended  vast  sums  on  this  work,  without  any 
elected  in  the  Ist^  2d,  3d,  and  4th  districts,  adequate  return.  To  enlarge  it  to  the  dimen- 
were  Republicans,  and  those  in  the  5th,  6th,  sions  necessary  to  make  it  useful  as  a  channel 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  districts,  were  Democrats,  for  oonmieroe,  and  to  complete  It  to  the  pro- 
Tbe  Legislature  now  stands,  33  ^^Conserva-  posed  western  terminus,  wonld  cost  about 
tives*^  and  10  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  $40,000,000.  The  canal  company,  with  the 
93  *^  Conservatives"  and  33  Republicans  in  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  has  tendered  this 
House.  There  are  three  negroes  in  the  Senate,  work  to  the  Genertd  Government,  on  condition 
and  16  in  the  House.  An  amendment  to  the  that  it  assumes  the  responsibility  of  completing 
constitution,  proposed  by  the  last  Legislature,  it,  but  this  it  is  not  likely  to  do. 
was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  40,166  to  20,326.  It  A  decision  was  rendered  in  the  Supreme 
strikes  from  the  last  clause  of  the  10th  article  Court  of  Appeals,  on  the  18th  of  June,  in  three 
the  inhibition  on  the  subject  of  usury,  and  cases  involving  the  validity  of  that  provision 
remits  to  the  Legislature  the  power  of  regu-  of  the  State  constitution,  and  the  act  of  the 
lating  interest  on  money.  General  Assembly  passed  in  pursuance  thereof, 
The  public-school  system  of  Virginia  is  in-  which  exempt  from  execution,  or  other  legal 
craasiug  rapidly  in  efficien'cy.  The  number  of  process,  a  homestead  to  each  householder  or 
common  schools  is  now  over  8,600,  and  the  nead  of  a  family,  to  the  value  of  two  thousand 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  above  166,000.  dollars.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was  deliv- 
The  State  University  is  in  a  flourishing  condi-  ered  by  Judge  Christian,  and  concluded  as 
tion,  and  the  Military  Institute  is  rapidly  recov-  follows ;  **  The  inviolahility  ofeontracU^  pub- 
ering  its  prestige.  The  Agricultural  and  Me-  lie  and  private,  is  the  foundation  of  all  social ' 
chanical  .College  has  been  organized  and  put  progress,  and  the  comer-stone  of  all  the  forms 
in  operation  during  the  year.  The  land  scrip  of  civilized  society  wherever  an  enlightened 
granted  by  Congress  in  aid  of  this  institution  jurisprudence  prevails.  In  our  system  of  gov- 
has  been  sold  at  the  rate  of  90  cents  per  acre,  emment  it  has  wisely  been  placed  under  the 
and  $285,000  has  already  been  obtained  from  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  there  it 
that  source.  Of  this,  $19,000  has  been  re-  rests  secure  against  all  invasion.  It  only  re- 
served for  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  and  the  mains  for  me  to  say  that,  after  a.  careful  con- 
remainder  invested  in  State  bonds.  The  Hamp-  sideration  of  the  important  question  before  us, 
ton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  is  do-  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibilities 
ing  good  service  in  educating  colored  youth  which  grow  out  of  it,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
of  both  sexes,  and  preparing  them  for  the  vo-  provision  of  the  State  constitution,  and  the  act 
cation  of  teachers.  There  are  three  Asylums  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  in  pursuance 
for  the  Insane,  and  an  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  thereof,  known  as  the  ^  Homestead  Exemp- 
Dumb,  and  Blind,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  tion  Laws,'  so  far  as  they  apply  to  contracts 
well  managed  and  efiicient.  The  management  entered  into,  or  debts  contracted  before  their 
of  the  penitentiary  is  represented  as  improving,  adoption,  are  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
but  the  expenses  of  the  institution  exceeded  of  tne  United  States,  and  therefore  void." 
its  earnings  during  the  year  by  $66,950.78.  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  total 
There  were,  on  the  1st  of  October,  823  con-  population  (890,056)  ten  years  old  and  over, 
victs  within  its  walls,  of  whom  357  were  hired  there  were  engaged  in  aU  classes  of  occupa- 
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tions,  412>665  persons,  of  whom  887,464  were 
males  and  75,201  females.  There  were  en- 
gaged in  agrioaltnre,  244,650,  indnding  228,082 
males  and  16,468  females ;  in  professional  and 
personal  services,  98,521,  inclading  47,407 
males  and  51,114  females ;  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation, 20,181,  inclading  19,992  males  and 
189  females ;  in  manafactures  and  mechanical 
and  mining  indastries,  49,418,  inclading  48,988 
males  and  5,480  females. 

The  State  contained  8,165,040  acres  of  im- 
proved land,  8,294,784  of  woodland,  and 
1,686,187  of  other  onimproved  land.  The 
cash  valne  of  farms  was  $218,020,845;  of 
farming  implements  and  machinery,  $4,924,- 
086 ;  total  amoant  of  wages  paid  daring  the 
year,  inclading  value  of  board,  $9,758,041; 
total  (estimated)  valne  of  all  farm-prodactions, 
inclading  betterments  and  additions  to  stock, 
$51,774,801  ;  orchard  -  products,  $891,281  ; 
produce  of  market-gardens,  $505,117;  forest- 
products,  $686,862 ;  value  of  home  manufac- 
tures, $556,807;  of  animals  slaughtered  or 
sold  for  slaughter,  $8,875,975;  of  all  live- 
stock, $28,187,669. 

There  were  152,899  horses,  26,908  mules  and 
asses,  188,471  milch-cows,  45,987*  working- 
oxen,  277,285  other  cattle,  870,145  sheep,  and 
674,670  swine.  The  chief  productions  were 
7,389  bushels  of  spring,  and  7,891,898  of  win- 
ter, wheat,  582,264  of  rye,  17,694,804  of  In- 
dian-corn, 6,857,555  of  oats,  7,259  of  barley, 
45,075  of  buckwheat,  87,086,864  pounds  of 
tobacco,  183  bales  of  cotton,  877,110  pounds 
of  wool,  162,102  bushels  of  peas  and  beans. 
1,298,858  bushels  of  Irish,  and  865,882  of 
sweet,  potatoes,  26,288  gallons  of  wine,  6,979,- 
269  pounds  of  butter,  71,748  of  cheese,  266,812 
gallons  of  milk  sold,  199,888  tons  of  hay,  11,- 
867  bushels  of  clover- seed,  12,709  of  grass- 
seed,  10,999  pounds  of  hops,  180,750  of  flax, 
9,699  bushels  of  flax-seed,  245,098  pounds  of 
maple  sagar,  329,155  gallons  of  sorghum,  and 
11,400  of  maple,  molasses,  505,289  pounds  of 
honey,  and  26,488  of  wax. 

The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments was  5,988,  using  896  steam-engines, 


of  8,410  horse-power,  and  2,229  water-wheels, 
of  41,202  horso-power,  and  employing  26,974 
hands,  of  whom  22,175  were  males  above  six- 
teen, 2,259  femdes  above  fifteen,  and  2,640 
youth.  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested 
was  $18,455,400;  wages  paid  daring  the  year, 
$5,848,099 ;  value  of  materials  consimied,  $23,- 
882,884;  of  products,  $38,364,822. 

The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals was  114,  having  an  aggregate  circnla- 
tion  of  148,840,  and  issuing  annually  13,319,578 
copies.  There  were  16  daily,  with  a  circula- 
tion of  24,099;  seven  tri-weekly,  circulation 
4,800;  eight  semi-weekly,  circulation  7,043; 
69  weekly,  circulation  75,488;  four  semi- 
monthly, circulation  4,520;  and  10  monthly, 
circulation  27,900. 

There  were  4,171  libraries,  having  1,107,813 
volumes.  Of  these,  2,762,  with  721,298  vol- 
umes, were  private ;  and  1,409,  with  886,020 
volumes,  were  other  than  private,  including  13 
circulating  libraries,  with  52,781  volumes. 

The  total  number  of  religious  organizations 
was  2,582,  having  2,405  edifices,  with  765,127 
sittings,  and  property  valued  at  $6,277,868. 
The  leading  denominations  were : 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Baptist 

ChrietUn 

Episcopal , 

Lntberan 

Methodist 

Presbyterian 

Reformed  (late  German) 

United  Brethren  in  Christ.. 


266,890 

eo,v)6 


f?0,6l7 

6,900 
*?,700 


The  condition  of  pauperism  and  crime  is 
shown  by  the  following  statistics : 

Total  popolation 1,296,168 

Number  of  persons  receiving  support  dnring  the 

yearendin^  jrnnel,1870 8.890 

Cost  of  annual  support $808,061 

Total  number  recenrlng  support,  June  1, 1920. . .  3JI80 

Native 8A8 

White 1^948 

Colored 1.8l« 

Foreign 96 

Number  m  persons  convicted  durins  Ihe  year. . .  1 ,080 

Total  number  of  persons  in  prison,  June  1, 1870.  1,^144 

Native 1,989 

White 881 

Colored Ml 

Foreign 19 
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WEST  VIRGIin  A.  The  Legislature  of  this 
8tate  assembled  at  Charleston  on  the  16th  of 
January,  18T2,  and  continued  in  session  forty- 
five  days ;  during  which  time  a  large  number 
of  acts  were  passed,  mostly  of  a  private  or 
local  interest. 

The  delegates  elected  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  numbered  seventy-eight,  of  whom 
sixty-six  were  Democrats,  or  Conservatives, 
and  twelve  Republicans.  They  met  at  Charles- 
ton on  the  same  day  as  the  Legislature,  Jan- 
uary 16,  18T2,  and  organized  by  electing  Sam- 
uel Price  for  President ;  and  continued  in  ses- 
sion   for   nearly  three   months.     The    new 


constitution,  as  a  whole,  was  submitted  to  the 
votes  of  the  members  of  the  convention  on 
the  9th  of  April,  and  almost  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  pen  which  the  framers  of  this  instru- 
ment used  for  aflSxing  their  names  to  it,  was 
made  of  a  large  eagle's  quill  presented  to 
the  convention  for  that  purpose,  by  a  dele- 
gate from  the  county  of  Hardy,  where  the 
eagle  had  been  caught  Immediately  after 
signing  the  instrument,  the  convention  ad- 
journed. The  principal  features  of  the  new 
constitution,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
preceding,  are  sunmiarily  stated  as  foUows: 
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"  It  secures  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  no  distinction  of  color,  but  provides :   "  No 

equal  rights  and  privileges ;  it  proscribes  no  person,  except  citizens  entitled  to  vote,  shall 

man  or  class  of  men ;  it  retaliates  no  wrong  be  elected  or  apnointed  to  any  State,  county, 

upon  any  party ;  it  secures  the  separate  exist-  or  municipal  ofiice.^^    The  advocates  of  the 

ence  of  West  Virginia ;   it  places  the  inde-  measure  renewed  their  efforts  on  the  last  day 

pendence  of  the  judiciary  beyond  partisan  of  the  session,  urging  that,  at  the  election  to 

control ;  it  sacredly  preserves  the  system  of  be  held  on  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the 

free  schools;  it  increases  the  sources  of  the  new  constitution,  a  section  declaring  white 

irreducible  school  fund;  it  secures  and  enforces  citizens  alone  to  be  eligible  to  office  should 

proper  accountability  for  school  moneys;  it  be  submitted  to  the  people,  as  a  question  to 

establishes  a  cheap  and  efficient  County  Court ;  be  voted  upon  separately.    After  a  long  and 

it  abolishes  an  intricate  and  expensive  town-  excited  debate,  which  was  reported  to  have 

ship  and  county  organization;  it  diminishes  been  "characterized  by  more  bitterness  of 

the  expenses  of  the  government  in  each  of  its  feeling  and  wider  difference  of  opinion  than 

departments ;  it  secures  to  the  honorflde  settler  any  other  during  the  session  of  the  conven- 

a  good  title  to  his  lands ;  it  restrains  the  Le-  tion,^^  the  controverted   section  was  finally 

gi^ture  ft'om  useless  and  mischievous  legisla-  adopted  by  a  miyority  of  more  than  one-half — 

tion ;  it  secures  the  people  from  the  creation  yeas  50,  nays  15.    It  forms  the  last  section 

of  State  or  county  debts ;  it  deprives  the  Le-  of  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  constitution, 

gislature  of  the  power  of  enacting  laws  in  sev-  and  provides  as  follows :  "  Section  23.  At  the 

eral  specified  matters  of  private  or  local  in-  time  of  the  submission  of  this  constitution  to 

terest,  and  in  all  matters  in  which  a  general  a  vote  of  the  people,  there  shall  be  submitted, 

law  can  be  enacted."  as  a  separate  proposition,  the  following:  ^Any 

The  thirty-seventh  section  of  article  6th  white  citizen  entitled  to  vote,  and  no  other, 

provides  as  follows :  '^  The  Legislature  shall  may  be  elected,  or  appointed  to  any  office.' " 

not  pass  local  or  special  laws  m  any  of  the  The  following  section  was  also  made  a  part  of 

following  enumerated  oases,  that  is  to  say — for  the  constitution : 

granting  divorces ;  laying  out,  opening,  alter-  Sectiok  60.  The  Legislature  may  provide  for  eub- 

ing,  and  working  roads  or  highways ;  vacating  mitting  to  a  vote*of  the  people,  at  tne  general  election 

roads,  town-plats,  streets,  alleys,  and  public  to  be  held  in  1876,  or  any  general  election  thereafter, 

grounds ;  locating  or  changing  county-seats ;  *  P^^  <>',  »<^5«J"?  of  proporUonal  representation  in 

**       1  *.  '            t  ®    •         ^  ®  i.^  ^    J-  !_:  *     ff  the  Senate  of  this  State ;  and,  if  a  maionty  of  the 

regulatmg  or  changing  county  or  district  af-  ^otes  caat  at  euoh  election  be  in  favo?of  the  plan 

fairs;  providmg  for  the  sale  of  church  prop-  Bubmitted  to  them,  the  Legislature  BhaU,at  itsses- 

erty,  or  property  held  for  charitable  uses;  eion  succeeding  said  election,  rearrange  the  senatorial 

regulating  the  practice  in  courts  of  justice ;  districts  in  accordance  with  the  phin  so  approved  by 

incorporating   cities,  towns,  or   villages,  or  *l^®P®^pl®«    . 

amending  the  charter  of  any  city,  town,  or  Concerning  the  liability  of  West  Virginia 
village,  containing  a  population  of  less  than  for  her  proportional  share  in  the  public  debt 
two  thousand ;  summoning  or  impanelling  of  Virginia,  there  was  much  contrariety  of 
grand  or  petit  juries ;  the  opening  or  conduct-  sentiments  manifested  in  the  convention.  The 
ing  of  any  election  or  designating  the  place  of  constitution  of  1862  had  a  section  relating  to 
voting;  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  real  estate  West  Virginia's  liability  for  such  indebted- 
belonging  to  minors  or  others  under  disability ;  ness,  and  its  eventual  payment.  A  number  of 
chartering,  licensing,  or  establishing  ferries  or  delegates  maintained  that  a  like  section  should 
toll-bridges ;  remitting  fines,  penalties,  or  for-  be  inserted  also  in  the  new  instrument, 
feitures ;  changing  the  law  of  descent ;  regu-  contending  that  its  omission  would  injure  the 
lating  the  rate  of  interest ;  authorizing  deeds  honor  and  credit  of  the  State,  as  if  she  in- 
to be  made  for  land  sold  for  taxes ;  releasing  tended  to  repudiate  her  debt,  and  it  might 
taxes;  releasing  title  to  forfeited  lands;  the  even  have  for  its  consequence  the  forfeiture 
Legislature  shall  proicide  by  general  laws,  for  of  the  condition  upon  which  Congress  gave  its 
the  foregoing,  and  all  other  cases  for  which  consent  to  her  separate  existence  as  a  State. 
provision  can  be  so  made;  and  in  no  case  Others  denied  all  this,  and  averred  that  the 
shall  a  special  act  be  passed  where  a  general  liability  of  West  Virginia  for  her  share  in  the 
law  would  be  proper,  and  can  be  made  ap-  debt  of  Virginia,  and  its  proportional  amount, 
plicable  to  the  case,  nor  in  any  other  case  in  rest  on  legal  grounds,  with  which  the  Consti- 
which  the  courts  have  jurisdiction,  and  are  tutional  Convention  has  nothing  to  do,  but  he- 
competent  to  give  the  relief  asked  for."  long  exclusively  to  the  Legislature;  and  that 
Strenuous  efforts  were  made,  by  several  the  insertion  or  omission  of  such  a  section  in 
members  of  the  convention,  to  have  the  ne-  the  new  constitution  could  not  alter  the  true 
groes  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  by  the  position  of  the  State  in  that  respect.  Some 
new  constitution.  Not  succeeding  in  this,  msisted  on  the  propriety  of  omitting  in  the 
they  strove  to  have  negroes  declared  ineligible  new  constitution  the  declaration  of  the  said 
to  office,  although  they  had  actually  been  eli-  liability;  especially  as  the  State  of  Virginia, 
gible  during  the  preceding  three  years.  The  within  the  previous  year,  had  assumed  alone 
convention  rejected  the  proposition.  Section  to  decide  the  whole  matter,  and,  so  far  as  she 
4,  article  4,  **  on  elections  and  officers,"  makes  might  be  concerned  with  her  creditors,  oar- 
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ried  her  decision  into  execution — on  which  The  term  of  office  of  the  Governor,  Secre- 
the  following  statement  was  made  before  the  tary  of  State,  State  Superintendent  of  Free 
convention  by  one  of  its  members :  "  At  the  Schools,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  Attorney- 
very  moment  that  proceedings  were  pending  General,  is  fixed  by  the  new  constitntion  at 
between  the  two  States  for  the  adjustment  of  four  years,  to  commence  on  the  4th  day  of 
the  principles  upon  which  their  respective  March,  1873. 

portions  of  that  liability  should  rest,  and  when  The  term  of  office  of  the  fonr  Judges  of  the 

a  disposition  had  been  manifested  by  West  Vir-  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  is  tVelve  years ; 

ginia  to  meet  with  fairness  and  good  faith  the  the  term  of  office  of  the  nine  Judges  of  the 

responsibilities  of  her  position,  the  State  of  nine  Circuits,  into  which  the  State  shall  be 

Virginia  took  the  subject  under  her  entire  divided,  is  eight  years. 

control,  assumed  to  be  the  sole  judge,  and  to  Some  Liberal  Republicans  and  Liberal  Dem- 
determine  what  her  proportion  and  what  our  ocrats  of  West  Virginia  met  together  at  Par- 
proportion  of  that  debt  should  be,  and  to  kersburg,  on  April  18, 1872,  and  held  a  con- 
compel  her  bondholders,  under  the  penalty  of  ference,  in  which  it  was  resolved  *^  that  the 
a  repudiation  of  their  debts,  to  accept  the  dis-  Liberal  Republicans  of  West  Virginia,  who 
tribution  which  she  had  chosen  arbitrarily  to  may  attend  the  Cincinnati  Liberal  Republican 
make  of  the  respective  liabilities  of  the  two  Convention,  be  requested  to  use  all  honorable 
States.  Under  this  arrangement,  she  issued  means 'to  secure  the  nomination  of  Chief- 
new  bonds  for  two-thirds  of  her  debt,  and  gave  Justice  Chase  to  the  presidency/' 
a  deferred  certificate  representing  the  third,  A  similar  resolution  was  adopted  requesting 
for  which  she  chose  to  regard  West  Virginia  the  Liberal  Democrats,  who  may  be  in  attend- 
as  liable,  and  for  the  payment  of  which  de-  ance  as  delegates  to  the  Reunion  Reform  Con- 
ferred certificate  she  disclaims  all  responsibil-  vention,  which  meets  at  the  same  time  and 
ity  until  a  settlement  shall  take  place  between  place,  to  use  their  influence  for  the  nomins- 
herself  and  West  Virginia.  These  certificates  tion  of  the  Chief-Justice.  A  platform  was 
have  since  been  thrown  upon  the  market,  are  adopted,  liberal  in  character,  which  bric-fij 
quoted  at  the  stock-boards  as  West  Virginia  covers  the  following  points : 
certificates,  and  have  sunk  to  a  Ibw  state  of  de-  The  perpetuity  and  sovereignty  of  the  Amer- 
preciation,  already  resulting  in  a  loss  of  nearly  ican  Union ;  the  restoration  of  local  self-gov- 
one-third  of  their  debts  to  the  bondholders.^^  ernment;  the  preservation  and  codrdinaticn 

The  final  result,  ascertained  by  a  vote  of  42  of  the  three  departments  of  the  Government — 
to  26,  was,  that  the  above-mentioned  section  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial ;  an  accept- 
of  the  old  constitution  should  be  entirely  omit-  ance  in  good  faith  of  the  last  amendments  to 
ted  in  the  new.  This  instrument,  in  article  the  Constitution ;  the  actjustroent  of  our  tariff 
10,  section ,4,  simply  authorizes  the  Legislature  laws  to  a  revenue  standard,  with  such  dis- 
to  contract  debts  for  some  specified  purposes,  criminations  only  as  the  general  interests  of 
among  others,  "  to  redeem  a  previous  liability  the  country  may  require ;  amnesty  for  all  past 
of  the  State. ^'  Thereby  the  new  constitution  political  offences;  protection  of  the  rights  of 
recognizes  the  obligation  of  West  Virginia  for  labor ;  a  speedy  return  of  the  currency  to  a 
whatever  she  may  justly  owe  to  the  State  of  specie  standard ;  the  accession  of  neighboring 
Virginia  as  her  share  in  the  latter's  debt ;  and  states  when  it  can  be  done  without  inter- 
declares  her  willingness  to  pay  it  when  prop-  ference  with  national  obligations  and  irlthout 
erly  ascertained.  force  or  fraud ;  the  protection  of  American 

The  State  of  Virginia  claims,  and  in  her  ar-  citizens,  whether  native  or  naturalized,  from 

rangement  with  her  creditors,  as  above  stated,  the  despotism  of  foreign  governments;  and 

has  actually  assumed,  that  the  proportional  the  inviolability  of  the  national  debt, 

share  of  her  debt  chargeable  to  West  Virginia  The  platform  concludes  with  an  appeal  to 

is  one-third  ofthe  whole,  or  above  $16,000,000;  all  patriotic  citizens  to  unite  to  protect  tlie 

whereas  the  commissioners  appointed  by  West  Union  of  the  States,  and  for  the  restoration 

Virginia  to  investigate  the  subject,  after  hav-  of  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity,  to  the  en- 

ing  examined  the  public  records,  have  official-  tire  people. 

ly  reported  its  amount,  in  their  judgment,  to  The  Republican  party  assembled  in  State 

be  less  than  $1,000,000.  Convention  at  Grafton,  on  the  23d  of  May. 

The  fourth  Thursday  (22d)  of  August,  1872,  when  they  chose  delegates  to  attend  the  Re- 
was  appointed  as  the  day  of  a  general  election  publican  National  Convention  at  Philadelphia, 
for  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  constitu-  The  import  of  the  resolutions  which  were 
tion  and  schedule.  The  constitution  was  rati-  then  adopted  by  the  convention  is  summarily 
fied  by  a  majority  of  4,584.  Total  vote,  81,656.  stated  as  follows:  they  "set  forth  the  prfs- 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  elected  un-  perity  of  the  country,  the  reduction  of  the 
der  this  constitution  are  required  to  meet  at  public  debt,  the  maintenance  of  peaceful  rela- 
the  seat  of  government  on  the  third  Thurs-  tions  at  home  and  abroad,  the  economical  ad- 
day  (19th)  of  November,  1872.  The  term  of  ministration  of  the  Government,  and  the  in- 
service  of  the  delegates  first  elected  is  to  ex-  tegrity  of  public  officials;  favor  the  continued 
pire  on  November  1,  1874 ;  the  regular  ses-  reduction  of  taxation,  the  gradual  payment  of 
sions  being  now  biennial,  the  public  debt,  Grant's  civil-service   reform, 
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the  restoration  of  good- will  in  the  reconstruct-  competition  with  the  regular  nominee  of  that 

ed  States,  the  jealons  guarding  of  national  party.    During  the  campaign  preceding  the 

honor  with  foreign  powers ;    also  declaring  election  of  August  22d,  he  addressed  public 

that  the  last  three  amendments  to  the  Federal  meetings  at  several  places.    The  Bepublicans, 

Constitution  shall  forever   remain  inviolate,  who  had  no  candidate  of  their  own  for  the 

IN'o  passive  policy,  no  disguises  assumed  by  office,  he  having  retired,  warmly  supported 

malcontents,  no  false  pretence  of  disappointed  the  reflection  of  Mr.  Jacob ;  their  principal 

men,  can  alienate  the  republican  party ;  prais-  object  in  this  being,  it  was  stated,  to  defeat 

ing  the  economical  collection  and  disburse-  the  ratification  of  the  new  constitution, 

ment  of  the  revenues ;    eulogizing  General  At  the  general  election  on  August  22d,  the 

Grant,  and  instructing  delegates  to  use  all  new  constitution  was  ratified,  ^s  above  stated, 

lionorable  means  to  secure  his  renomination."  and  the  whole  Democratic  State  ticket  elected, 

No  candidates  for  Governor  and  other  State  except  the  Governor,  Mr.  Jacob  having  been 

officers  were  nominated  by  the  Republicans  reelected  by  a  minority  of  2,693  over  Mr. 

of  West  Virginia  at  this  convention.  Camden.    Mr.  Jacob  received  42,988  and  Mr. 

The  Democratic  and  Conservative  party  held  Camden   40,805    votes.     The   majorities   by 

their  State  Convention  at  Parkersburg  on  the  which  the  nominees  of  the  Democratic  ticket 

dOth  of  May,   "  to  nominate  candidates  for  for  the  other  State  offices  were  elected  were 

Governor,  four  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  large. 

of  Appeals,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Attorney-  Candidates  for  Congress  were  voted  for  at 
General,  and  State  Superintendent  of  Free  the  election  in  August  although  the  new  con- 
Schools  ;  f^so  to  form  an  electoral  ticket,  and  stitution,  on  the  authority  of  which  that  elec- 
select  delegates  to  represent  the  State  in  the  tion  was  held,  did  not  order  it  for  Congress- 
Democratic  National  Convention."  The  con-  men,  but  ovly  for  State,  county,  and  other 
vention  was  largely  and  fcdly  attended.  local  officers,  in  case  the  instrument  was  rati- 

The  nominations  of  the  various  candidates  fied  by  the  people.  The  day  for  the  election 
for  State  officers  were  made,  with  the  follow-  of  Congressmen,  appointed  by  the  State  con- 
ing results:  For  Governor,  Johnson  N.  Cam-  stitution  of  1862,  and  sanctioned  by  Congress, 
den^  of  Wood  County;  for  Attorney-General,  was  the  fourth  Thursday  of  October,  on  which 
Henry  Mason  Matthews,  of  Greenbrier  Coun-  account  the  Constitutional  Convention  did  not 
ty ;  for  Auditor,  Edward  A.  Bennett,  of  Marion  provide  for  such  election,  as  it  could  not  alter 
County ;  for  Treasurer,  John  L,  Burdett,  of  its  day,  the  matter  being  beyond  its  power, 
Kanawha  County;  for  State  Superintendent  and  reserved  exclusively  to  the  Legislature 
of  Free  Schools,  Benjamin  W.  Byrne,  of  Clay  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Candidates  for 
County.  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Burdett  were  Congress  were  subsequently  nominated,  and 
the  incumbents  of  the  offices  to  which  they  voted  upon  also,  at  the  election  on  the  fourth 
were  respectively  renominated.  Thursday  of  October,  and  some  of  them  at 

The  following  platform  was  unanimously  both  of  those  two  elections.    For  these  rea- 

adopted:  sons,  and  others  relating  to  the  manner  of 

The  Democratic  and  Conservative  party  of  West  voting,  and  to  the  election  returns  concerning 
Virgiaia.  in  convention  assembled,  present  to  the  those  candidates,  the  matter  seems  to  be  en- 
voters  of  the  State  the  followinjf  declaration  of  prin-  yeloped  in  such  doubt  that  the  Governor  has 


2.  We  heartily  indorse  the  Democratic  State  ad-  Senators  introduced  a  bill  entitled  "  An  act  to 
ministration,  and  point  to  its  honesty  and  efficiency  extend  the  time  for  asoertaininff  and  certifyinsf 
as  a  full  guarantee  of  our  continued  fidelity  to  the  ^^  y^  ^  ^j^  election  held  on  the  twenty- 
interests  of  the  State  and  people.  ^    _lu    j         ^T^  j.  X      ^to^oT  ^  vTr^uy 

8.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  the'  fourth  day  of  October,  1872,  for  representa- 

elements  of  opposition  to  the  present  national  Ad-  tives  of  this  State  to  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 

mlnistration  should  be  consolidated  in  the  approach-  ted  States."     This  bill  was  passed  by  both 


patriotism 

soon  to  assemble  at  Baltimore^  we  pledge  the  De-  matter  of  regret  to  me  personally  that   the 

mocracy  of  West  Viiifinia  to  abide  its  action  or  rec-  first  exercise  of  this  power  in  this  State  should 

at^thl  ptus°°'         ""  ^''^''^"  *^^^  ^^^"^^^  ^®  connected  with  a  question  about  which 

*  6.  We  pl'edge  to  the  nominees  of  this  convention  t^©re  exists  wide  differences  of  opinion  among 

our  earnest  and  active  support.  the  people."     He  adds,  among  other  thmgs, 

6.  We  indorse  the  ]^roposed  new  constitution  of  that  "  the  subject,  under  the  circumstances,  is 

the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  recommend  its  ratifl-  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Legislature ; 

cationby  the  people,  without  distinction  of  party.  thatthere  was  no  necessity  for  this  legislation; 

The  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  John  J.  that  the  returns  of  the  election  of  October 

Jacob,  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Demo-  24th,  for  the  whole  State,  except  three  coun- 

cratic  party,  presented  himself  to  the  people  ties,  were  in  his  office ; "  and  that  "  even  if 

as  an  independent  candidate  for  reflection,  in  elections  were  then  held  in  those  three  coun- 

VOL.  XII. — 51     ▲ 
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ties,  and  a  fnll  vote  cast,  the  general  result  In  the  State  penitentiary  there  remained 

could  hj  no  possibUitj'  be  changed."    After  109  convicts  in  confinement  on  the  Ist  of  Oc- 

considerable   discossion    on   the    Govemor^s  tober,  1872.    Their  nnmber  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 

message,  the  bill  was  passed  again  over  the  tember,  1871,  was  105,  and  92  were  received 

Governor's  veto,  by  both  Honses  on  the  same  into  the  prison  in  the  course  of  the  year.    Dur* 

day :  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  18  to  9,  and  ing  the  same  period,  27  were  discharged,  10 

in  the  House,  of  87  to  19.  pardoned,  6  escaped,  of  whom  two  were  re- 

The  November  election  resulted  in  favor  of  captured,  and  7  died, 

the  Republican  electoral  ticket.    The  Grant  The  Legislature,  by  an   arrangement  pre- 

electors  received  82,815  votes,  and  the  Greeley  viously  agreed  upon  between  the  two  Houses, 

electors  29,451;  Republican  majority,  2,864.  adjourned  on  the  21st  of  December,  1872,  to 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State  meet  again  on  the  10th  of  January,  1878. 

during  the  year  ending  October  1, 1872,  were  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  total 

as  follows:  population  (308,424)  ten  years  old  and  over. 

Balance  in  the  Treaenry,  October  1, 18T1 $«8,eT7  77  there  were  engaged  in  all  classes  of  occupa- 

Recelved  during  the  flscal  year  ending  Sep-  tions,  115,229  persons,  of  whom  107,076  were 

teinber80,i8li 141^  It  males,  and  8,153  females.   There  were  enga^ 

Total $870,888  98  in  agriculture,  73,960,  including  73,725  males, 

^S^r^ao^lrf/''*'  ^'"^  ^"^  *°^*^  ^^  6M,78i  90  ^n^  235  females ;  in  professional  and  personal 

services,  16,699,  including  9,636  males,  aud 

BalanceinTreaiU7,Octoberl,187«....|S88  4K0^  7063  females;  in  trade  and  transportotion, 

Am<rant dae  Bchooinind  and  general  school  a  oarr   i««i„;i;J«  a  qqq  »,<,i^  ««^  q  <v»«»«i.^ 

fand, October  1, 1871 278,180  06  6,897,  includmg  6,888  males  and  9  females; 

--^"T — TZ, —  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining 

Leaving  in  the  State  TreaBui7,Octobcrl,  187a.  $10,871  87  industries,  17,678,  including  16,827  males  and 

The  estimated  expenditures  of  the  Btate,  846  females, 

under  the  new  constitution,  are  set  down,  for  The  State  contained  2,580,254  acres  of  im- 

1873-'74,   at  $277,245.88,   aud   $225,696,  re-  proved  land,  4,364,405  of  woodland,  and  1.- 

spectively ;  showing,  in  each  case,  a  saving  ot  583,735  of  other  unimproved  land.     The  ca^h 

more  than  $100,000  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  farms  was  $101,604,381 ;  of  farming 

dishursements  annually  made  for  general  State  implements  and  machinery,  $2,112,937 ;  total 

purposes  for  several  years  'past.  amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  inelud- 

For  the  support  of  free  schools,  a  large  ing  value  of  board,  $1,908,788;  total  (erti- 
amount  of  money  is  annually  raised  in  West  mated)  value  of  all  farm  productions,  including 
Virginia.  The  State  fund  distributed  this  year  betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  $23,879.- 
amounts  to  $232,215.  Adding  to  this  the  692 ;  orchard  products,  $848,773  ;  produce 
money  raised  by  township  levies,  reckoned  to  of  market-gardens,  $69,974 ;  forest-product?^ 
be  at  least  double  that  sum,  m^es  a  total  of  $863,668;  value  of  home  manufactures,  $615,- 
about  $700,000 ;  some  $200,000  of  this  money  412 ;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slangh- 
belong  to  the  fund  for  building  school-houses ;  ter,  $4,914,792 ;  of  all  live  stock,  $17,175,420. 
which  leaves  about  $500,000  for  the  support  There  were  90,479  horses,  2,189  moles  and 
of  free  schools,  or  an  average  of  $2,000  for  asses,  104,484  milch-cows,  18,937  working- 
each  district  in  the  State.  The  number  of  oxen,  178,309  other  cattle,  652,827  sheep,  and 
youths  enrolled  for  1872,  in  the  State,  was  268,081  swine.  The  chief  productions  were 
\70,031,  of  which  number  about  one-half  at-  8,895  bushels  ofspring,  and  2,480,148  of  winter, 
tend  school  wheat,  277,746  of  rye,  8,197,866  of  Indian- 

The  University  of  West  Virginia  is  under  com,  2,418,749  of  oats,  50,868  of  barley,  82,916 

the  exclusive  control  of  the  State.    It  has  a  of  buckwheat,  2,046,452  pounds  of  tobacco, 

permanent  endowment  of  $100,000.    One  of  1,593,541  of  wool,  81,449  bushels  of  peas  and 

its  most  interesting  features  is  the  '^Cadets*  and  beans,  1,058,507  of  Irish,  and  46.984  of 

Corps."    The  commandant,  under  whose  direc-  sweet,  potatoes,  6,098  gallons  of  wine,  6,044,- 

tion  and  conduct  this  "  corps "  has  been  placed,  475  pounds  of  butter,  82,429  of  cheese,  144,- 

is  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  de-  895  gallons  of  milk  sold,  224,164  tons  o^  hay, 

ttdled  for  that  service.    He  recommends  an  8,989  bushels  of  clover-seed,  8,868  of  prass- 

increase  in  the  number  of  cadets,  the  additional  seed,  1,031  pounds  of  hops,  82,276  of  flax.  2,393 

cost  required  by  such  increase  being  incon-  of  flax-seed,  490,606  of  maple-sugar,  780,829 

siderable.  gallons  of  sorghum,   and   20,209   of   maple. 

The  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  over-  molasses,  376,997  pounds  of  honey,  and  9,917 

crowded.    Of  150  patients,  in  whose  behalf  of  wax. 

applications  for  admission  were  made  within  The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 

the  year,  87  were  admitted,  and  63  refused  for  lishments  was  2,444,  using  509  steam-en gint^^, 

wa^it  of  room.  of  17,136  horse-power,  and  683  water-wheels, 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  of  10,195  horse-power,  and  employing  11,672 

the  Blind  is  under  excellent  management,  and  hands,  of  whom  10,728  were  males  above  six- 

in  successful  operation.    There  were,  in  all,  teen,  287  females  above  fifteen,  and  657  youths. 

67  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year,  of  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  was  $11,- 

whom  55  were  deaf-mutes,  and  12  blind.  084,520;  wages  paid  during  the  year,  $4,322,- 
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164 ;  value  of  materials  consumed,  $14,503, 701 ; 
of  products,  $24,102,201. 

The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals was  69,  having  an  aggregate  circula- 
tion of  54,432,  and  issuing  annually  4,012,400 
copies.  There  were  4  daily,  with  a  circulation 
of  5,192;  2  tri-weekly,  circulation  550;  48 
weekly,  circulation  43,390;  2  serai-monthly, 
circulation  3,100;  3  monthly,  circulation  8,200, 

There  were  1,728  libraries,  having  372,745 
volumes.  Of  these,  1,090,  with  220,562  vol- 
umes, were  private;  and  638,  with  152,183 
volumes,  were  other  than  private,  including 
three  circulating  libraries,  with  1,700  volumes. 

The  total  number  of  religious  organizations 
was  1,529,  having  1,018  edifices,  with  297,315 
sittings,  and  property  valued  at  $1,835,720. 
The  leading  denominations  were : 


DEyOMINATIONS. 


Baptist 

Christian 

Episcopal 

LatUeran 

Methodist 

Presbyterian. 

Roman  Catholic 

Uuitod  Brethren  In  Christ. 


Oiffiitrttlwii. 


8^ 
88 
91 
3$ 

879 
89 
40 
94 


BJUlngi.     . 


62,850 

(i,400 

7,356 

7,300 

15S.865 

87,380 

16,800 

18,800 


The  condition  of  pauperism  and  crime  is 

shown  in  the  following  statistics : 

Total  popalation 443,014 

Namber  of  pereonB  receiving  rapport  daring  the 

year  ending  Jane  1, 1870 1,103 

Cost  of  annual  sapport $80,628 

Total  namber  receiving  support,  June  1, 1S70. ...  994 

Native 948 

White 839 

Colored lOH 

Foreign 46 

Nnmbcr  of  persons  conyicted  durlns  the  year 155 

Total  number  of  persons  in  prison  Juno  1, 1870. .  191 

Native •       175 

White 138 

Colored 87 

Foreign. 16 

WISCONSIN'.  The  annual  session  of  the 
TVisconsin  Legislature  began  on  the  10th  of 
January,  and  closed  on  the  25th  of  March. 
That  body  was  composed  of  23  Republicans 
and  10  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  60  Re- 
publicans and  40  Democrats  in  the  Assembly. 
Its  work  was  unusually  difficult,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  general  laws  required  by  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  which  pro- 
hibited a  large  class  of  special  legislation. 
Among  the  general  laws  passed  were  those 
providing  for  the  incorporation  of  towns  and 
villages,  railroad  companies,  religious  societies, 
and  companies  for  manufacturing  and  other 
purposes.  The  general  railroad  act  carefully 
defines  and  limits  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  companies,  and  holds  them  strictly  amena- 
ble to  the  State  authorities^  An  act  authori- 
zing municipal  corporations  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  by  the  issue  of  bonds, 
limits  the  amount  to  be  issued,  together  with 
all  other  indebtedness  of  the  town  or  city,  to 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  of  taxable  prop- 
erty therein.  Such  issue  of  bonds  can  be  made 
only  with  the  approval  of  a  m^ority  of  the 
legal  voters  obtained  at  an  election,  of  which 


at  least  thirty  days*  notice  has  been  given.  An 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  limiting  the 
power  of  municipalities  to  contract  debts  to 
live  per  cent,  of  their  valuation,  was  proposed 
by  joint  resolution,  but  must  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  next  Legislature,  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  people  at  the  election  of  1878,  before 
it  becomes  part  of  the  organic  law.  An  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution,  proposed  by  the  pre- 
ceding Legislature,  increasing  the  number  of 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  three  to 
live,  was  approved,  and  provision  made  for 
submitting  it  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  The 
general  act  for  the  incorporation  of  manufac- 
turing and  other  companies  provides  that  any 
number  of  persons  may  unite  under  articles  of 
a.s3ociation,  for  almost  every  industrial  pur- 
pose, and  defines  specifically  their  responsi- 
bilities and  powers.  A  new  law  was  passed 
making  provision  for  the  government  of  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  and  laying  down  all  gen- 
eral regulations  for  the  reception  and  treat- 
ment of  patients. 

An  act,  which  occupied  a  large  share  of  at- 
tention, was  entitled  ^^An  act  to  provide 
against  the  evils  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors."  It  provides  that  no  one 
shall  sell  these  liquors  except  under  a  license 
obtained  by  giving  a  bond  "  for  the  payment 
of  all  damages,  to  any  person  or  persons,  which 
may  be  inflicted  upon  or  suffered  by  them, 
either  in  person  or  property,  or  means  of  sup- 
port, by  reason  of  so  obtaining  a  license,  selling, 
or  giving  away  intoxicating  liquors,  or  dealing 
therein;  and  such  bond  may  be  sued  or  re- 
covered upon  for  the  use  of  any  person  or 
persons,  or  their  legal  representatives,  who 
may  be  iiyured  by  reason  of  the  selling  or  giv- 
ing away  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  the  person 
or  his  agent  so  obtaining  the  license."  It  is 
made  unlawful  "for  any  person  to  become 
intoxicated,  and  any  person  found  in  a  state  or 
condition  of  intoxication  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  therefor  by  being  held  in 
custody  by  order  of  the  court,  before  which 
such  person  may  be  so  convicted,  or  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail,  not  less  than 
one  day,  nor  more  than  sixty  days,  and  may, 
in  addition  thereto,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  be  required  to  pay  the  costs  of  prose- 
cution, and  may  be  retained  in  jail,  or  in  cus- 
tody, until  such  costs  are  fully  paid."  Among 
the  other  provisions  of  the  law  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Ssonoir  6.  Every  person  who  shall,  by  the  sale  or 
giving  away  of  intoxicating  liquors  with  or  without 
a  license,  cause  the  intoxication  of  any  other  person, 
shall  he  liable  for,  and  compelled  to  pay  a  reasonable 
compensation  to  any  city,  town,  or  vilfafre,  or  to  any 
person  who  may  take  charge  of  and  provide  for  suon 
intoxicated  person,  and  two  dollars  per  day  in  addi- 
tion thereto  for  every  day  such  intoxicated  perSon 
shall  be  kept,  in  consequence  of  such  intoxication, 
which  sum  may  be  recovered  before  any  court  having 
oompetentiurisdiotion. 

Seo.  6.  Every  husband,  wife,  child,  parent,  guar- 
dian, employer,  or  other  person,  who  shall  be  in- 
jured in  person  or  property,  or  means  of  support,  by 
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any  intoxicated  person,  or  in  consequence  of  the  Treasury;  dnring  the  year  the  receipts  amount- 
intoxication  of  any  person,  shall  have  a  right  of  ao-  ^d  to  $1,829,797.82,  and  the  disbuTBementa  to 
tion  m  his  or  her  own  hame,  severally  or  jointly,  a*  oon  kqj  k©  .  ««ri  «4-  4K/v  ^^r^»^  ^p  ♦i,^  ^-«-  « 
against  any  person  or  persons  Who  shall,  by  selling  ?^'^^^'^^i^i^^£'  ?*  ^^^  dose  of  the  rear,  a 
or  giving  awaj  intoxicating  liquors,  have  caused  the  balance  of  $289,109.11  remained  unexpended. 
intoxication,  m  whole  or  in  part,  of  such  person  or  The  valuation  of  taxable  property  for  the  year 
persons,  and  any  person  who  shall  have  caused  such  amounted  to  $390,454,875,  and  the  amount 
intoxication,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  liable  for  all  dam-  --ifl^^fi  k*-  foTRfinn  ivaa  ft7fi5  9Q1  .nii  fhA  r*it« 
ages  sustained,  and  for  exemplary  damages,  and  a  J^l®®^  -^f.  taxation  was  ^7b&,iS»l  55,  tne  rate 
married  woman  shall  have  the  same  right  to  bring  ^emg  1^%%  mills  on  a  dollar.  The  estimat-ed 
suits  and  to  control  the  same  as  a /«»w  «>;*,  and  all  revenue  for  1878  is  $1,087,291.65,  and  the 
damages  recovered  by  a  minor  under  this  act  shall  expenses  $1,027,972.65.  The  trust  funds  of 
be  paid  cither  to  such  minor  or  to  his  or  her  parent,  the  State  amount  to  $8,776,185.16,  distributed 
guardian,or  next  friend,  as  the  court  snail  direct,  and  „„  r/vn««.ci .  ft«v»^«i  a^J^  «o  viqo  tVi  oq  .  t'«; 
the  unlawful  side  or  giimg  away  of  intoxicating  U-  «»  follows ;  School  fond  $2,482,771.28 ;  L  ni- 
quors  shall  work  a  forfeiture  of  all  rights  of  the  lessee  versity  ftind,  $206,988.88;  Normal  School 
or  tenant  imder  any  lease  or  contract  of  rent  upon  flmd,  $880,871.79 ;  Agricultural  College  fund, 
premises  when  such  unlawful  sale  or  giving  away  $206,058.20.  The  amount  of  public  land  still 
sliall  take  place,  and  all  suits  lor  damages  under  this  ^^^^  Y>y  the  State  is  2,089,715.75  acres,  valued 
act  may  be  by  any  appropriate  aetion  m  any  of  the  ^.  «  -^ »--  .  .  ^o'  '  r^  oerk  #w«^ 
courts  Jf  this  SState  having  competent  jurisdiction.  ^^  ^0"^  ^^  cents  to  $3  per  acre.    Over  350,000 

acres  were  sold  during  the  year. 

Separate  pehalties  by  fine  and  imprisonment  There  are  in  the  State  423,717  children  be- 

are  provided  for  the  violation  of  eacn  proTision  tween  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty.     Of  these, 

of  the  act.  266,789   attended  the  public  schools  daring 

Among  other  acts  passed  were  one  author-  some  portion  of  the  year.     There  are  6,1W> 

izing  cities  and  villages  to  establish  free  public  school  districts  in  the  State,  not  including  the 

libraries,  and  one  exempting  private  property  cities.    The  average  number  of  days  durinsr 

from  seizure  and  sale  for  municipal  debts.    A  which  schools  were  maintained  was  158.     The 

large  number  of  propositions  were  discussed,  number  of  teachers  required  was  5,881 ;  arer- 

which  failed  to  pass.    Among  these  was  one  age  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers  in  the 

for  a  convention  to  revise  the  constitution,  and  country,  $48.88 ;  of  female  teachers,  $27.04  : 

others  embodying  amendments  to  the  const!-  average  monthly  w^ages  of  male  teachers  in 

tution,  providing  for  biennial  sessions  of  the  cities,    $98.20 ;    of  female    teachers,   $97.6C». 

Legislature  and  minority  representation.  Bills  There  are  4,979  public  school-houses,  capable 

for  the  establishment  of  an  Insurance  Bureau,  of  accommodating  812,612  pupils.     The  value 

a  Board  of  Immigration,  and  a  State  Superin-  of  the  school-houses  is  $8,611,607,  the  value 

tendent  of  Forestry,  also  failed  to  pass.  of  sites  $518,089,  and  the  value  of  apparatuf 

There  was  no  election  for  State  oflicers  in  $87,468.      The   total   amount   expended  for 

Wisconsin  this  year.    At  the  presidential  elec-  school  purposes  during  the  year  was  $2,004.- 

tion,  192,805  votes  were  cast,  including  884  154.56,   against  $1,988,284  in  1871.     At  the 

"  scattering,"  most  of  which  were  for  O'Conor  opening  of  the  foil  term  of  the  State  UniversitT, 

for  President.    The  Grant  and  Wilson  ticket  there  were  208  male  and  142  female  students 

received  104,992,  and  that  for  Greeley  and  in  attendance.    There  are  three  normal  whooi* 

Brown  86,477;  giving  the  former  a  migority  in  operation — one  at  Platteville,  one  at  "White- 

of  18,616.    Eight  Representatives  in  Congress  water,  and  one  at  Oshkosh,  and  a  fourth  is  in 

were  chosen  at  the  same  time,  of  whom  those  process  of  construction  at  River  Falls.    The 

from  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  dis-  number  of  students  at  the  normal  schools  i» 

tricts  were  Republicans,  and  those  from  the  850.    Among  the  private  educational  Instito- 

4th  and  5th  districts  were  Democrats.  tions  of  the  State  are  Beloit  College,  Gales- 

The  new  Legislature  consists  of  21  Repub-  ville  University,  Lawrence  University,  Hilton 

licans,  10  Democrats,  and  two  Liberal  Repub-  College,  Milwaukee  Female  College,    Racine 

licans  in  the  Senate,  and    60  Republicans,  College,  Ripon  College,  and  the  Wisconsin  Fe- 

86,  Democrats,  and  four  Independents,  in  the  male  College. 

House.  The  constitutional  amendment  in  fa-  There  is  an  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Jane^ 
vor  of  increasing  the  number  of  judges  of  the  ville,  which  has  been  in  operation  twenty- 
Supreme  Court  was  re^jected  by  a  vote  of  16,-  three  years.  Its  expenses  for  the  past  year 
272  in  its  favor,  and  29,756  against  it.  were  $28,218.59.     Eighteen  pupils  were"  ad- 

The  material  condition  of  the  State  is  very  mitted  and  18  dismissed  during  the  year,  the 

promising.   The  public  debt  on  the  80th  of  Sep-  whole   number  in  attendance  being   76,   of 

tember  was:  $2,252,057,  consisting  of  $18,100  whom  48  were  males  and  88  females.     In  ad- 

of  outstanding  bonds,  $2,288,900  of  certificates  dition  to  the  elementary  branches  of  learning. 

of  indebtedness,  and  a  small  amount  of  curren-  they  are  instructed  in  various  industrial  occ-a- 

cy  certificates.    Of  the  certificates  of  indebted-  pations.    The  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

ness,  $1,659,700  belonged  to  the  school  fund,  at  Delavan,  has  been  in  operation  twenty  years. 

$111,006  to  the  University  fund,  $60,600  to  During  the  past  year  the  cost  of  maintaining 

the  A^cultural  College  fond,  and  $512,600  it  was  $34,174.34.    The  whole  number  of  po- 

to  the  Normal  School  fdnd.    At  the  beginning  pila  connected  with  the  institution  during  the 

of  the  fiscal  year,  October  1,  1871,  there  was  year  was  164,  of  whom  144  were  remaining  at 

an  unexpended  balance  of  $829,845.82  in  the  the  close.    The  sign  language  is  nsed  as  the 
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medium  of  instraction.    Industrial  pursuits  are       'W'ith  a  population  of  1,200,000,  represeating  almost 

taught  here  also.  ;  Sti«X^t&/SLrS?tead  onnc«ifSiJ'^{k 

The  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  located  on  l^^^  g^wth^of  the  State'  ^^^tuaUy^ diminished. 

the  Fox  River,  near  Waukesha,  was  opened  m  This  is  in  a  great  degree  due  to  a  high-toned  public 

1860,  and  is  designed  for  the  reformation  of  aentiment,  which  causes  the  violated  laws  to  be 

juvenile  offenders  against  the  law.    Thenum-  promptly  vmdicated.  ^^^   ^    ^^        ,.  .^   *  , 

ber  of  inmates  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ,  Since  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  there  have 

««/r^       ^     L    "^o***"»"6.  Y         j'^rv^  been  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  the  pemtcu- 

was  289,  two  of  whom  were  girls,  and  the  tiary  for  life,  71  persons  in  all.    Of  that  number,  86 

number  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  278.     The  now  remain,  the  rest  having  died,  been  pardoned,  or 

number  received  during  the  year  was  107;  85  discharged  by  proper  authority. 

were  returned  to  their  parents,  28  were  pUced  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  change  m  the  law 

.*   iA  ^.>.-^«j   ^^A  ^.w.  a:^a      Ti,«  A^^^^na^o  nas  rendered  punishment  much  more  certain,  and  I 

out  10  escaped,  and  one  died.    The  expenses  ^^^  ^^^^3  ^^^  ^p.„i^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  n^^st  care- 

of  the  mstitution  amounted  to  f  3d,0oo.    Jiivery  foUy  considered  the  question,  as  well  as  my  own, 

inmate  is  taught  some  useful  occupation,  and  when  I  state  that,  but  lor  that  change  in  the  law,  at 

receives  intellectual  and  moral  training  as  well,  least  one-half  of  those  heretofore  convicted  would 

The  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  was  established  ?;r„^A*^P?;Jj^S?.^r^^^^^^^^^   M«  a  v^v^'i^ 

A  -fcr  j»        •     io«fl        J   a     •       xu     1    ▲  is      1  tion  when  the  penalty  is  deatn.    In  the  nve  years 

at  Madison  m  1866,  and  during  the  last  fisc^  th^t  have  elapsecl  from  1848  to  1858,Ihavenolmowl- 

jear  had  228  children  under  its  care,  supported  edge  of  more  than  one  person  having  suffered  the 

at  a  cost  of  $30,000.     There  has  been  a  lack  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.    This  was  not  because 

of  harmony  among  its  trustees,  and  serious  of  lack  of  offences,  but  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 

charges  have  been  made  regarding  its  manage-  "^^i^^ 'the^'yiar  1854,  the  number  of  convictions  for  the 

ment.     An  investigation  into  the  matter  is  crime  of  murder  was  three;  in  1855,  three:  in  1866, 

likely  to  be  ordered  by  the  Legislature  of  1878.  three ;  in  1857.  three ;  in  1858,  five ;  in  1859^  none ; 

The  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  situated  in  i860,  two ;  in  1861,'none ;  in  1862,  two ;  in  1868, 

about  four  mUes  from  Madison,  and  has  been  ?i«!j4  »°  ^^^i^i??.?  in  1865  five ;  in  1866,  one ;  in 

.  "        wux  uiucsxx vu*  iiLouiDvu,  ou^* Z***^^^"  18^7  four ;  in  1868, five :  in  1869, two ;  m  1870, four ; 

m  operation  thirteen  years.    At  the  beginning  j^  j^i^  ^hVee ;  in  1872,  one.    I  hive  taien  some  pains 

of  the  last  fiscal  year  it  had  173  male  and  182  to  ascertain  what  the  conduct  has  been,  since  dia- 

female  inmates.    During  the  year  92  males  and  cliarged  from  prison,  of  those  convicted  of  the  ciime 

Y4  females  were  admitted,  and  83  males  and  ofmurder.  who  have  been  pardoned,  and  I  have  failed 

rs;^ /A».«i^  «rA«A  <i;o»v««*»aJ  .  iAo^fi<»    r%«   Qatx  to  learn  of  any  instance  where  the  party  had  rendered 

60  female®  were  discharged ;  leaving,  on  Sep-  j^.^g^^^  amenable  to  the  law.    oS  the  contrary,  so 

tember  80th,  182  males  and  191  females.     Ui  ^r  as  known,  they  have  proved  honest  and  peace- 

the  148  set  down  as  discharged,  60  had  recov-  able  citizens— extremely  careful  and  circumspect  in 

ered,  26  were  improved  in  condition,  87  were  their  intercourse  with  their  feUow-men. 
unimproved,  and  25  had  died.    The  expense       Rapid  progress  has  been  made  during  the 

of  maintaining  the  institution  for  the  year  was  year  toward  a  completion  of  the  great  rail- 

$105,975.78.    A  fire  on  the  8th  of  August  road  system  of  the  State.    The  Milwaukee  & 

caused  considerable  damage  to  the  buildings.  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company  has  completed  a 

The  estimated  expenses  of  the  current  year,  direct  line  from  Milwaukee  to  Ohicago,  and  is 

including  those  for  needed  repairs  and  improve-  to  extend  it  westward  to  the  Mississippi ;  the 

ments,  amount  to  $129,500.    The  Northern  Ohicago  &  Northwestern  is  rapidly  pushing 

Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Oshkosh,  is  not  yet  forward  to  the  Mississippi,  and  connects  with 

completed.    The  amount  thus  far  appropriated  the  West  Wisconsin  at  Elroy ;  the  Green  Bay 

for  land,  buildings,  etc.,  is  $388,000.  ^  Addi-  &  Lake  Pepin  line  has  been  extended  from 

tional  appropriations  for  its  completion  are  New  London  to  the  West  Wisconsin  road,  at 

Asked  for,  amounting  to  $255,850.  Merrillon,  a  distance  of  over  one  hundred 

The  State-prison  contained,  at  the  beginning  miles ;  the  Lake-Shore  line  is  in  operation  to 
of  the  last  fiscal  year,  191  convicts,  and  at  the  Sheboygan,  and  is  to  be  extended  to  Mani- 
close  186^  seven  of  whom  were  females.  Nine-  to  woe;  the  Milwaukee  &  Northern  has  been 
ty-four  were  received  and  100  discharged  dur-  completed  to  Menasha,  and  will  soon  be  opened 
ing  that  period.  The  convicts  are  employed,  to  Green  Bay ;  the  Sheboygan  &  Fond  du  Lao 
for  the  most  part,  in  workshops  within  the  has  extended  its  line  to  Princeton ;  a  narrow- 
institution  itself.  The  receipts  of  tlie  year  gauge  railroad  is  in  process  of  construction 
amounted  to  $118,446.17,  of  which  $68,993.47  from  Galena,  El.,  to  Flatteville;  the  Wiscon- 
was  paid  from  the  State  Treasury,  and  less  than  sin  Central  Railroad  Company  is  rapidly  com- 
$50,000  was  derived  from  the  labor  of  the  pris-  pleting  its  line  through  the  centre  of  the  State 
oners.  It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  capital  to  Lake  Superior,  and  has  leased  the  Milwau- 
pnnishment  was  abolished  in  WiscousiUi  and  kee  &  Lake-Shore  and  the  Manitowoc  &  Mis- 
of  the  result  Governor  Washburn  says:  sissippi  roads,  which  will  give  it  a  continuous 

T-.  T  1        *  *      ._      —    Ml  V  «  ^1    -  J  •«  ^  liiie  from  Lake  Superior  to  Milwaukee. 
th'e°diSjj  ^;;i\t7w^^.^oChS"i5'r  K  "t"^:       According  to  ^census  of  1870  of  the  total 

experiment  met  with  strong  opposition  from  a  largo  population  (751,704),  ten  years  old  and  over, 

portion  of  the  people  of  the  State,  who  predicted  that  there  were  engaged  in  all  classes  of  occupa- 

ft  large  increa.se  ofcrime  would  result  from  the  change,  tions,  292,808  persons,  of  whom  267,278  were 
The  predietion  happily,  has  not  been  vorifled,  and       ^        ^  26,635   females.     There  were   en- 

tho  facts  which  I  am  about  to  state  conclusively  show  ''•*»'^^  .""^     . '  il        Tha  oo>r    •     i   ,i*        iko 

that  no  State  in  this  Union  can  boast  greater  exeajp-  f?aged  m  agriculture,  159,687,  including  158,- 

(ion from orune than  Wisoonsin.  300  males  and  1,887  females;  m  professional 
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and  personal  services,  68,070,  including  87,898  DmromNATioKa 

males  and  20,172  females ;  in  trade  and  trans- 


portation, 21,584,  inclnding  21,348  males  and    Baptist 212  42S^ 

192  females ;  in  manufactures  and  mechanical    eSS^mI**'''"^ ^  l?]^ 

and  mining  industries,  58,617,  including  49,788  Evangelical  Aaiociatlonl *..".' '.'.!!        !":«            ^,175 

males  and  8,784  females.  i?ft^7,°; JS  *S-Z!S 

The  State  contained  6,899,343  acres  of  im-    PreVbyterfin M  S]^ 

proved  land,  8,437,442  of  woodland,  and  2,878,-    Koman  Catholic 829  loi.coo 

636  of  other  unimproved  land.    The  cash  value  «..            j-i.*         *              .            ,       .        . 

of  farms  was  $300,414,064,  of  farming  imple-  J^^  condition  of  paupensm  and  crime  u^ 

ments    and    machinery,    $14,289,864;    total  s^ own  by  the  following  statistics  : 

amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  includ-    Totoi  population . .  i,c64,6to 

ing  value  of  bo^d,  $8,186,110;  totkl  (esti-  "'Ka^en^dtor/unlf  ^^^^                              1^^ 

mated)  value  of  all  farm  prod u ctions,  in cludi ng    Cost  of  annual  support fi5i .  1  si 

betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  $78,027,032;  ^''liiiwJ^f.!!?*!^/.?.*"^^'*^  ^°"*  ^^^^"        *?2 

orchard-products,  $819,268 ;  produce  of  mar-  White  !".!!!!!!!.".'.*!!!'!!!*.'.*..'.'!!!!*.!!.';!."]'.          2,-4 

ket-gardens,   $226,665;    forest-products,  $1,-         ForelteS;: -J 

327,618;  value  of  home  manufactures,  $888,-  Number  ^VreonaconVicVedduri^^^                           sS 

423  ;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaugh-  Total  number  of  persona  in  prison,  June  1, 

ter, $11,914,648 ;  of  au live-stock, $45,310,882.  ^itiie:^\v^:\:v:^v:^'::.::v:'^'.:v:.:'v      ^ 

There  were  252,019  horses,  4,195  mules  and  White.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.*!*.!!!!'.!!.'.!'.!*..*!."!!!.          1.* 

asses,  308,877   mUch-cows,  63,615  working-         pow^' *i 

oxen,  881,802  other  cattle,  1,069,228  sheep,  ^ ^ 

and  512,778   swine.    The  chief  productions  VOODEN  RAILWAYS.    The  Bubstitution 

were  24,876,435  bushels  of  spring,  and  1,230,909  of  timber  for  iron  permanent  way,  which  eon- 

of  winter,  wheat,  1,825,294  of  rye,  16,038,998  stitutes   the  great  feature  of  the    Canadian 

of  Indian-corn,  20,180,016  of  oats,  1,645,019  wooden  railways,  is  duo  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Hulbert, 

of  barley,  408,897  of  buckwheat,  960,813  pounds  an  American  engineer,  who  commenced  woris 

of  tobacco,  4,090,670  of  wool,  888,425  bushels  of  this  class  during  the  ci\il  war  with  tbeCon- 

of  peas  and  beans,  6,646,129  of  Irish,  and  2,220  federate  States,  by  laying  down   temporarr 

of  sweet,  potatoes,  9,85y  gallons  of  wine,  22,-  lines,   and  renewing  roads  which  had  Wtii 

478,036  pounds  of  butter,  1,691,798  of  cheese,  destroyed.    The  experience  gained  during  titr 

2,059,106  gallons  of  milk  sold,  1,287,657  tons  war  gave  suflBcient  pr6mise  to  warrant  the  trial 

of  hay,  2,906  bushels  of  clover-seed,  18,016  of  at  least  of  similar  permanent  roads,  and,  after 

grass-seed,  4,620,155  pounds  of  hops,  497,398  a  short  line,  6  miles  in  length,  had  bet* n  bniX 

of  flax,  112,019  bushels  of  flax-seed,  507,192  and  worked  for  a  considerable  time,   another 

pounds  of  maple-sugar,  74,478  gallons  of  sor-  was  commenced,  47j  miles  long,  between  Car- 

ghum,  and  31,218  of  maple,  molasses,  299,341  thage  (New  York)  and  Han-isville,  and  was 

pounds  of  honey,  and  9,^  of  wax.  opened  for  traflBc  in  1868.    In  addition  to  this 

The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab-  a  third  line  was  laid  down  in  Canada,  in  the 

lishments  was  7,013,  using  926  steam-engines,  province  of  Quebec,  and  known  as  the  Quebec 

of  80,609  horse-power,  and  1,288  water-wheels,  &  Gosford  "Wooden  Railway.    This  line  is  26 

of  38,714  horse-power,  and  employing  43,910  miles  long,  but  its  extension  for  100  miles  i> 

hands,  of  whom  40,296  were  males  above  six-  intended.    Another,  the  Sorel,  Drummond  & 

teen,  2,114  females  above  fifteen,  and  1,600  Athabasca  Counties  Railway,  60  miles  Iod?, 

youth.    The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  is  finished,  and  several  short   branches  are 

was  $41,981,872 ;  wages  paid  during  the  year,  about  to  be  made,  while  the  Levis  &  Kenne- 

$13,675,642 ;   vfdue  of  materials    consumed,  bee,  TVooden  Railway,  in  the  province  of  Que 

$45,861,266;  of  products,  $77,214,826.  bee,  is  m  progress.    This  line  will  also  be  CO 

The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  pe-  miles  in  length,  with  40  miles  of  extension  tr 

riodicals  was  190,  having  an  aggregate  circu-  be  made  at  a  future  time, 

lation  of  343,385,  and  issuing  annually  28,762,-  The  traffic  upon  all  of  these  lines  is  of  cour^ 

920  copies.    There  were  14  dfidly,  with  a  circu-  very  light,  and  would  not  have  warranted  tte 

lation  of  43,250 ;  2  tri-weekly,  circulation  3,200;  construction  of  the  cheapest  possible  form  of 

8  semi- weekly,  circulation  6,850;  160  weekly,  railway  in  which  iron  permanent  wav   xiti- 

circulation  266,000 ;  2  semi-monthly,  circula-  employed  ;  nevertheless,  three  through-trail!^ 

tion  1,900;  9  monthly,  circulation  22,186.  a  day  are  on  an  average  run  over  the  railways 

There  were  2,888  libraries,  having  905,811  already   opened,    and    carry  passengers  and 

volumes.  Of  these,  1,561,  with  527,131  volumes,  freight  at  least  equal  to  what  are  conveyed  ovtr 

were  private,  and  1,332,  with  378,680  volumes,  many  lines  upon  which  a  large  constructiim 

were  other  than  private,  including  89  circu-  capital  has  been  expended.    Moreover,  a  fair 

lating  libraries,  with  38,867  volumes.  speed,  varying  from  18  to  20  miles  an  hour  for 

The  total  number  of  religious  organizations  passenger-trains,  and  from  12  to  16  miles  for 

was  1,864,  having  1,466  edifices,  with  423,015  freight-trains,  can  always  be  secured,  and  the 

sittings,  and  property  valued  at  $4,890,781.  amount  of  adhesion  obtained,  with  the  SO-ton 

The  leading  denominations  were :  engines  now  running,  is  sufficient  to  tfike  any 
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required  load  up  the  gradients,  which  are  se-  be  ordered,  and  the  rest  of  the  rolling-stock 

vera.    Thus  on  one  of  the  lines,  where  20-ton  will  consist  of  2  first-class  cars  to  carry  each 

engines  are  employed,  from  60  to  80  tons  can  40  passengers,  2  second-class  with  seats  for  60 

be  taken  up  gradients  of  1  in  60,  while  there  passengers ;  2  luggage-cars ;  4  cattle-cars ;  10 

is  no  difficultj  on  far  steeper  inclines,  of  1  in  freight  box,  and  80  platform  cars,  2  snow- 

21,  in  taking  up  20-ton  trains  with  engines  ploughs,  and  a  few  minor  pieces, 

weighing  14  tons.    Experience  has  alsq  shown  Including  the  whole  of  tfkis  rolling-stock,  the 

that  the  wooden  rails  remain  in  at  least  as  contract  cost  per  mile  of  the  line  is  $6,600. 

good  a  condition  in  winter  as  iron  ones,  and  The  total  cost  of  the  permanent  way  is  $960.60 

with  the  use  of  the  snow-plough  there  need  be  per  mile,  divided  as  follows ;  760  rails  14  ft. 

no  check  to  the  traffic  even  when  the  snow  long,  7  in.  by  4  in.,  sawn  and  ready  for  laying, 

lies  on  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  8  or  4  ft.  60  cents  each  ;  4,800  transverse  sleepers,  8  ft. 

In  the  Levis  &  Kennebec  Railway  a  some-  long,   12^  cents ;  and  9,200  wedges,  1  cent 

what  heavier  form  of  construction  has  been  each.    The  cost  of  laying  the  permanent  way 

adopted  than  was  considered  necessary  for  the  is  $700  per  mile,  of  which  $600  is  expended  in 

earlier  lines.    The  width  of  embankments  at  placing  the  ballast,  etc.,  and  $200  in  laying  and 

formation  level  is  nowhere  less  than  14  ft.,  and  adjusting  the  track.    The  average  cost  per 

that  of  cuttings  varies  from  16  to  22  ft.,  but  mile  of  trestle-work,  bridges,  stations,  plat- 

the  amount  of  earthwork  upon  the  line  is  forms,  water-tanks,  turn-tables,  and  crossings, 

comparatively  small,  as  very  steep  gradients  is  $1,260,  and  that  of  grading,  $2,700,  of  which 

and  sharp  curves  have  been  adopted.     The  $2,800  go  to  the  construction  of  earthworks, 

permanent  way  consists  of  cross-sleepers  laid  drains,  culverts,  etc.    The  prices  of  the  loco- 

upon  ballast  1  fb.  deep,  and  2  ft.  wider  than  motives  and  stock  are  as  follows : 

the  length  of  the  transverse  sleepers,  which  Engines  and  tenders,  each $10,000 

are  of  tamarac  or  hemlock,  8  ft.  long,  and  8         Fint-ciaas  can 2,000 

in.  in  diameter  at  their  smaUer  end.   The  rails  Lu^^l^''iSJM^!^*;;;;.V;;.V.V.V.V;;.V.V;.    ^'eoo 


themselves  are  of  maple,  14  in.  by  7  in.,  cut  in         PrSght-cars  ...V.V.V.V.V.'.'.V.V.*.' .'.*.'.*.'.'.*.*.*      600 

lengths  of  14  ft.,  and  resting  on  edge  upon  the         Cattie-tnicks 600 

,    ^  J,-,       X  !•   xv  M      •      T   i_i.i  PoBt-offlce  care 600 

sleepers;    the  face  of  the   rails   is   slightly         piatform-care?:!!.. I!.. ..!..!/..!.. !!.....      So 

rounded.    The  sleepers  are  placed  2  ft.  apart,         Hand-trucks .'..,! lao 

and  notches  are  out  in  their  upper  sides,  into         Snow-plonghs 1,000 

which  the  r^s  are  laid  and  kept  in  place  by        The  price  of  labor  upon  the  line  averages  90 

wedges  cut  from  the  logs  from  which  the  rails  cents  per  day  of  ten  hours,  and  the  cost  of 

are  formed.  earthwork  is  80  cents,  and  rock-cutting  from 

Although  the  employment  of  timber  instead  $6  to  $9  per  cubic  yard.    Timber  costs,  in 

of  iron  forms  the  chief  item  of  saving  in  these  logs  12  ft.  long,  and  14  in.  diameter,  black 

wooden  railways,  the  utmost  economy  is  ob-  spruce,  26  cents  per  log,  tamarac,  48  cents, 

served   throughout  the  whole    construction,  white  and  yellow  pine,  80  cents.    Squaring 

while  the  quantity  of  rolling-stock  is  reduced  the  logs  adds  26  cents  to  their  prices.    The 

to  the  smallest  amount  possible  for  accommo-  cost  of  timber  and  the  rates  of  wages  fix  the 

dating  the  traffic.    On  the  Levis  &  Kennebec  prices  of  trestle-work  at  $6  per  running  foot, 

Hallway,  only  two  locomotives,  weighing  80  and  those  of  wooden  bridges  complete  and  over 

tons  each  in  running  order,  are  at  present  to  20  ft.  span,  at  $36  per  lineal  ft. 
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2;  their  belief,  2. 

ul/ri«a.— Egypt,  2;  expedition  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  2; 
Barca,  2;  table  of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  with 
area  and  population,  2;  transfer  of  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions on  the  coast  of  Guinea  to  England,  8;  French 
possessions,  8;  Cape  Colony,  8;  geographical  explo- 
ration and  dlscoveiy  in,  842. 

AoAssiz,  L.— Exploring  expedition,  882. 

Agriculture,— Delaj  in  publishing  returns,  8;  the  charac- 
ter of  the  season^  8;  wheat  crop,  review  of  the,  3; 
rye  crop,  8;  oats,  8;  barley,  4;  buckwheat,  4;  pota- 
toes, 4;  sweet-potato  crop,  4;  hay,  4;  tobacco,  4; 
cotton,  4;  estimate  of  the  cotton  crop,  4;  sugar  crop, 
4;  in  the  Southern  States,  4;  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
4;  different  kinds  of  sugar,  4;  beet-sugar,  4, 5;  flax,  6; 
Jute,  6;  peas  and  beans,  5;  grapes,  apples,  and  pears, 
6;  live-stock,  6;  agricultural  results  of  the  year,  6, 6; 
pro<|^ress,  6, 6;  table  showing  the  estimated  total  num- 
ber and  total  value  of  each  kind  of  live-stock  in  Feb- 
ruaiy,  1872,  6;  manures,  7;  stock-raising  and  the  prep- 
aration and  marketing  of  beef  products,  7;  application 
of  the  signal  service  to  agriculture,  7;  experiments  in 
the  culturoof  trees  on  the  plflins  of  Kansas,  7;  irriga- 
tion In  Pacific  States,  7  (see  PreHdenti  message,  p. 
702);  statistics  of,  in  the  United  States  (see  United 
States,  and  the  respective  States). 

AaUAS,  Manusl.— Obituary,  646. 

Ahmet,  Nunktar  Effendi.— Appointed  bead  of  the 
church  in  Turkey,  by  the  Sultan,  788. 

u4to^ma.— State  debt,  8;  railroad  bonds  indorsed  by  the 
State,  8;  liability  of  the  State  as  an  Indorser  or  rail- 
road oonds,  8;  railroad  progress  in  the  State,  8;  le- 
gletlatlvo  action  relating  to  financial  afihirs,  8;  the 
trouble  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  Alabama  and 


Chattanooga  road  to  pay  the  interest  on  bonds  in- 
dorsed by  the  State,  8;  the  terms  upon  which  pur- 
chasers agreed  to  buy  the  road,  9;  action  of  the  court, 
9;  session  of  the  Legislature,  9;  bills  passed,  9;  pro- 
visions of  the  new  election  law,  9;  causes  for  contest- 
ing the  election  of  any  candidate,  10;  the  text  of  cer- 
tain sections  containing  sundry  general  provisions, 
10;  acts  to  encourage  immigration,  10;  establish- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  10, 
11;  political  campaign,  11;  Democratic  Convention, 
ticket,  and  platfonn,  11;  Bepublican  Convention,  11; 
candidates  chosen,  11;  substance  of  the  resolutions, 
11;  results  of  the  election,  11;  the  election  returns 
disputed,  11;  two  bodies  claiming  to  be  the  Legisla- 
ture, 11;  action  of  Governor  Llndsey,  12;  David  P. 
Lewis  declared  Governor,  12;  his  reasons  for  recog- 
nizing the  Bepublican  faction  as  the  Legislature,  12; 
appeal  to  President  Grant,  12;  plan  for  a  compromise, 
12,13. 

Alabama  Claim8.-^See  Diplomatic  Qmrevpondenos  and 
Foreign  Relations;  also  Presidents  message,  p.  696); 
debate  concerning,  in  English  Parliament,  868;  popu- 
lar excitement  in  England,  869. 

Aloorn,  Jambs  L. — Senator  from  Mississippi,  119  ;  on 
the  civil  rii^hts  amendment,  145 ;  on  disturbances  at 
the  South,  206. 

Aldib,  C.  J.  B.,  M.  D.— Obituary,  646. 

Alfonso,  Don.— Commander  of  the  Cariists  in  S^Miln,  744; 
his  manifesto,  744. 

.^^tfHd.— Commerce  of,  817. 

Allen,  Bev.  Alonzo  B.— Obituary,  629. 

Amadeus,  King  of  Spain,  etc.    (See  Spain.) 

Amat  di  San  Filifpo  b  Sobso,  Luigi.— Obituary,  649. 

ilfiMrica.— Adjustment  of  questions  between  the  United 
States'and  Great  Britain,  18;  internal  dissensions  in 
South  American  states,  18;  termination  of  the  Para- 
guayo-Braziiian  question,  18;  sanitary  condition  of 
South  American  states,  18;  elections  in  Brazil,  18; 
railways  and  telegraphs  In  South  America,  14. 

Amis,  Joseph.— Birth,  14;  career,  14;  death,  14. 

.imne^/y.— Bill  passed,  215;  iU  operation,  216.  (See  Bh 
lUical  DisabiUties.) 

Andebson,  Rev.  H.  T.— Obituary,  686. 

Andebson,  Bev.  William,  D.  D.— Obituary,  645. 

Anglican  Churches.— Dloceaei  in  1871, 14;  Convocations 
of  York  and  Canterbury,  14,  15;  subjects  submitted 
to  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  14;  declaration  of 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  14, 15;  the  Athana- 
slan  Creed  discussed  by  the  Convocation  of  Tork,  15; 
action  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  on  the  Atha- 
nasiau  Creed,  16;  appointment  of  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  whole  aspect  of  the  use  of  the  Athanasian 
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Creed  In  the  Chnrcb  of  England,  15;  action  of  the 
committee,  16;  mem1>erB  of  the  committee,  15;  repre- 
sentation of  the  laity  In  the  meetinge  of  the  Convoca- 
tion, 16;  meeting  of  the  Irieh  Synod,  16;  partial  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  prayer- 
book,  16;  revision  of  the  lectionary,  16;  address  in 
reply  to  one  received  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chnrch  in  the  United  States,  16;  proceedings  on  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Bennett,  16-18;  the  Chnrch  Con- 
gress, 18;  the  agitation  Ibr  reform,  18;  the  bishopric 
of  Madagascar,  18;  correspondence  on  chnrch  union 
in  South  Africa,  19;  Free  Chnrch  of  England,  19. 

AmnBCKX,  Colonel  Fbits.— ^bitoaiy,  687. 

Anthokt,  Hbnbt  R— Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  119; 
proposes  Standing  Committee  of  Investigation,  1S8, 
1S9;  on  resolution  appointing  Retrenchment  Com- 
mittee, 136;  mies  the  amendment  to  the  appropriation 
bill,  being  the  election  bill,  to  be  in  order,  184;  on  the 
bin,  190. 

.In^ioclt.— Visited  by  an  esrthqnake,  907;  account  of  the 
same,  907. 

Arette  EaeptoraUom  and  DUeoff&rUfy  88. 

ArffetiHne  iZ^jniMc.— Boundaries,  19;  provinces,  19;  pop- 
ulation of  chief  towns,  90;  immigration,  90;  govern- 
ors of  the  provinces,  90;  finances,  90;  exports  and 
imports,  20;  commercial  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, 91;  national  bank,  21;  railways,  91,  99;  tele- 
graphs, 99;  army,  99;  shipping  statistics,  99;  schools, 
99 ;  libraries,  99 ;  singular  meteorological  phenome- 
non, 98;  ootbreakei,  98;  discovery  of  coal-mines,  28; 
revolution  in  Corrientes,  98;  war  against  masonry, 
98;  massacre  at  Tandil,  28;  Earl  Gran  villous  dispatch, 
98,  24;  yenowfever  at  Montevideo,  94;  revolution  in 
Santiago,  25;  international  questions  with  Bolivia, 
24;  controversy  with  BraslI,  76;  boundary  question 
with  Chili  and  Bolivia,  109;  geographical  exploration 
and  discovery,  840. 

uirlsono.— (See  Terriioriet  qf  the  United  Staf^t.)  Resolu- 
tions of  the  California  Legislature  concerning  Indian 
outrages  in,  85, 86. 

ulfitonMf.— Political  campaign,  25;  division  in  the  Re- 
publican party,  26;  convention  held  and  resolutions 
adopted  by  each  faction,  26, 26;  meeting  of  the  Lib- 
eral Republican  Convention  and  the  resolutions,  26; 
resolutions  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  26;  regu- 
lar Republican  State  ticket,  27;  platlbrm,  27,  28; 
State  ticket  of  Liberal  Republican  party,  28;  address 
of  the  Democratic  Committee,  28;  persons  entitled  to 
registration,  28;  election,  28,  29;  election  fhiuds,  29; 
investigation  of  same,  29;  State  debt,  29;  unlbrtnnate 
disturbances  in  Pope  County,  99;  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, 29;  proclamation  by  tiie  Governor,  80;  report 
of  General  Bishop  on  the  state  of  afMn  in  Pope 
CountWSO;  shooting  of  a  justioe  of  the  peace,  80; 
Genenuupinransesit  into  Pope  County  to  preserve 
tlie  peace,  80;  circular  issued  by  General  Upham  to 
the  citizens  of  the  county,  81;  railroads,  81;  aid  to 
railroads,  81;  railroads  in  progress,  81,  82;  mineral 
resources,  82;  value  of  property,  82;  State  Industrial 
University,  82;  city  of  Little  Rock,  89;  religious  sta- 
tistics, 82;  libraries,  82;  newspapers,  82. 

Arl^-Dutoxtb,  Jean  BABTHfiuarr .—Obituary,  688. 

Army  qf  the  Unit^  iS!ta<M.— Expenditures  of  the  War  De- 
partment, 89;  estimates  for  1873,  89;  war  accounts, 
89;  horses  and  mules  in  the  service,  89;  army  uni- 
forms, 33 ;  supplies  to  Indians,  88 ;  FreedmenU 
Bureau,  88;  location  and  strength  of  the  army,  88; 
pensions,  88 ;  army  medical  museum,  88 ;  medical 
and  surgical  history  of  the  war,  88;  appropriatiou  for 
the  msoofiicture  of  arms,  88;  coast  defences  and  forti- 


fleatlons,  84;  torpedo  experiments,  84;  work  of  the 
Signal-Office,  84;  verlflcationof  the  probablUtlea,  81; 
Importance  of  this  branch  of  the  service,  84;  national 
cemeteries,  84;  West  Point  Academy,  84. 

Army  Medical  Jfusrom.— (See  Armif.) 

AsHBUBNAX,  Genera],  the  Hon.  Tboxas.— Obltnaiy,  610. 

.^l«ia.— Progress  of  Japan,  84;  of  China,  84;  difficulties  in 
Central  Asia,  84;  aasassinaiion  of  the  Viceroy  of  Brit- 
ish India,  84;  famine  in  Persia,  84, 85;  treaty  between 
England  and  the  Netherlands,  86;  political  changes, 
86;  area  and  population  of  divisions  and  subdivis- 
ions, 85;  geographical  exploration  and  discovery  in, 
841;  Russian  opeiatlons  in  Central  Asia,  72D-728. 

AsFSB,  JoBL  F.— Obituaiy,  620. 

AUnmomieal  Phenomena  and  Progrea^^the  nipply  of 
solar  heat,  86;  elements  In  the  solar  spectrum,  86; 
solar  outbursts  and  magnetic  storms,  86;  the  snn^s 
temperature,  86 ;  the  sun's  rotation,  87 ;  son-epots 
and  the  cholera,  87;  sun-spots  and  the  vine-crop,  37; 
forms  of  solar  protuberances,  88;  planetary  infloence 
upon  solar  activity,  88;  asteroids,  89;  lunar  obJecU 
suspected  of  change,  80;  the  transit  of  Venns  in  1S74, 
89;  the  disintegration  of  comets,  40;  the  motion  of 
stars,  40;  star-depths,  41;  the  star  Eta  Aiigfte,  41; 
apectroacopic  study  of  nebula,  41 ;  spectra  of  the 
planets,  42;  observations  in  the  southern  heavens, 
.  49;  photographing  celestial  objects,  42;  the  aodiacsl 
light,  48 ;  luminous  matter  In  the  atmosphere,  44. 

ATKiNBoir,  A  BfiwmA  T.p.—Obitnary,  60S. 

Aurora  .Botvo^.— Description  of  the  display  of  February 
4th,  44;  months  when  brilliant  auroraa  are  likely  to 
be  seen,  45;  observations  by  Prof.  Twining,  45. 

^tisA^ia.— Area  and  population  of  British  colonlea  In, 
45;  growth  of  the  colonies,  45;  ImmigratioD,  45;  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  of  the  colonies,  46 ;  imports 
and  exports,  46;  navy,  48;  railroads,  40;  tels^nphs, 
46;  education,  46 ;  New  South  Wales,  46;  Ylctoria, 
46;  South  Australia,  46;  Western  Australia,  46;  Tas- 
mania, 46;  Queensland,  47;  New  Zealand,  47. 

.^tff^rto.— Sophia  Fbxdxbica  Dobothba  Wiliiklxdia, 
Archduchess  of,  birth,  death,  47;  career,  47. 

iliM^ria.— Area,  population,  and  density  of  population, 
287;  ecclesiastical  statistics,  287;  nationalities,  ^7. 

Auetro- Hungarian  JfimorcAy.— Government,  47;  area 
and  population,  47;  area  and  population  of  provtnces, 
47;  population  of  the  capitals,  47, 48;  popubtian  of 
towns,  48;  social  and  industrial  statistics,  48;  nation- 
alities in  the  Leithan  provinces,  48, 49;  percentage  of 
nationalities  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  49; 
religious  statistics  In  the  cis-Leithan  provinces,  49; 
number  of  professors  and  students  in  the  imiv«rFl- 
ties,  49;  In  other  literary  institutloos,  49;  in  apecial 
schools  of  learning,  49;  people's  school,  49;  denomi- 
national character  of  schools,  49;  sgricoltural  etatfg. 
tics,  49;  periodicals,  49;  companies  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Danube,  49;  Austrian  army,  49,  SO;  tbe 
provincial  Diets,  50;  action  of  the  Government  eon- 
ceming  the  cis-Lclthan  provinces,  60;  change  in  the 
electorsl  law,  60;  opening  of  the  Diets  of  the  cis- 
Leithan  provinces,  50;  opening  of  the  Reichsnth,  51 ; 
features  of  the  proposed  new  electoral  law,  51;  na- 
tionalities, 287. 

Atbxs,  Dakixi..— Obicuaiy,  629. 


BABxmr,  Jacquss.— Birth,  death,  61;  career,  51;  works, 

61. 
Bachb,  Dr.  J.  C.  F.— Obituary,  660. 
Bacbb,  HABTiiAN.^-Birth,  death,  51;  career,  68, 
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J7(Kf8».— GoYemment,  BS;  eenBion  of  the  Diet,  6S;  abolt-  York  Prison  AssocUtioiif  60;  extent  of  his  work,  60; 

tion  of  the  epedal  minietrj  of  war,  63;  area  and  pop.  his  inilaence,  60;  his  philanthropy,  60;  officer  of  the 

Illation,  63 ;  districts,  68 ;  population  of  principal  New  York  Port  Society,  60. 

cities,  63;  hndget,  68;  debt,  68;  army,  63.  Beamish,  LieatenantpColoneL-^Obitnaxy,  643. 

Baostxr,  Jonathan.— Obitnary,  644.  BsAuefi  bt  Ds  Msloueii.,  Madame  UueacH.— Obituary, 

BxKKB,  Chablbs  M.— Obitoary,  606.  646. 

Bakbr,  Jbbbxiah.— Obitnary,  616.  Bbok,  Jaiibs  B.— Bepresentatlve  tcom  Kentucky,  119; 

Balta,  Colonel  Jos6.—I)eath,  63;  his  administration,  63;  offers  a  resolution  relative  to  setting  abide  the  habeas 

career,  63, 68.  eorpw,  119. 

Baxfobd,  SAjii7BL.~Obitaai7,  648.  Bbdfobd,  William  Bussell,  Poke  ofl-Obituary,  648. 

Bankt.^T&x.  income  ftom,  893;  increase  in  the  aggregate  Bbebe,  Gilbebt  JunsoN.-^bituaiy,  687. 

capital,  393;  capital  of  State  banks,  393;  deposits  of  Bbecheb,  Last  Wbixon.— Obituary,  C47. 

sarings-banks  in  New  England  and  New  York,  398;  Beebs,  Villiam  F.— Obituary,  630. 

coiidltion  of  the  national  banks  for  four  years,  893;  BeO-tugar,  4,  &, 

number  of  banks,  capital,  circulation,  specie,  legal  £«{^ium.— OoTemment,61;  ministi7i61;  ares,  61;  public 

tender  and  deposits,  by  months,  in  1871  and  1873,  debt,  61;  growth  of  Belgian  commerce,  61;  movement 

393;  condition  of  the  national  banks  of  New  York  of  shipping,  61;  budget,  61;  imports  and  exports,  61; 

City,  393;  condition  of  the  State  banks  of  New  York  merchant  navy,  61;  telegraph-lines,  61;  post-offices. 

City  at  different  periods  in  1870,  398.  68;  riotous  demonstrations  at  Antwerp,  68;  occa- 

B^^ieU.—StaXlBtim  of  the  denomination  throughout  the  sioned  by  the  arrival  of  Count  de  Chambord.  68;  Bel-* 
world,  63;  statistics  of  the  regular  Baptist  churches  gian  minister  with  the  Pope  retained,  68 ;  electk)ns 
in  the  United  States,  68;  growth  of  the  Baptist  de-  for  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  63;  muni- 
nomination  in  the  United  States,  68;  statistics  for  cipal  elections,  63;  success  of  the  Liberal  party,  63; 
Great  Britain,  68;  meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  strikes  among  the  laboring^Iasses,  68;  population, 
Missionary  Union,  64;  report  of  the  Bnrmah  Baptist  and  density  of  population,  387;  ecclesiastical  itatis- 
Missionary  Convention,  64;  plan  for  the  xeoiganlza-  tics,  387;  nationalities,  387;  literature  of  the  year,  468. 
tion  of  the  Missionary  Union,  64;  receipto  and  ex-  Bblloovet,  Baron  Boobt  db.— Obituary,  650. 
penditures  of  the  Union,  64;  statistics  of  Baptista  in  BsNEnioT,  Jessb  W.— Obituary,  618. 
Asia,  54;  German  missions,  64;  French  missions,  64;  Bennett,  James  Gobdon.— Birth,  death,  68;  early  life 
statistics  for  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  64;  proceed-  and  education,  68;  emigrates  to  America,  68;  first 
ings  of  the  American  Baptist  Bible  and  Publication  employment,  68;  goes  to  Charleston,  63;  opens  a 
Society,  64;  proposed  plan  for  the  reorganication  of  school,  68;  lectures,  68;  beoomea  connected  with 
the  Society,  64;  reasons  for  the  fiiilure  of  the  nego-  several  newspapers,  68;  his  letters  written  to  the 
tlations  to  unite  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  ISnqtdrery  68;  becomes  connected  with  the  Fmnsyl- 
Society  and  the  Bible  and  Publication  Society,  65;  iNm^an,  68;  founds  the  New  York  ^tfroM,  68;  charac- 
work  of  the  American  Bsptist  Home  Missionary  So-  ter  of  the  Berald^  64;  ita  growth,  64;  the  first  money 
ciety,  65;  work  among  the  fl-eedmen,  66;  work  in  article,  64;  advertises  for  a  business  partner,  64; 
Mexico,  66;  proposition  for  the  reorganization  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Herald^  65;  character  of  Mr.  Ben- 
Society,  66;  meeting  of  the  National  Baptist  Educa-  nett,  66;  his  personal  appearance,  66,  66. 
tional  Convention,  66;  adoption  of  a  constitution,  65;  Beboen,  Eev.  John  G.,  D.  B.— Obituaiy,  604. 
papers  read,  66;  detaila  of  the  constitution  adopted,  Bbbminghax,  Very  Key.  T.,  D.B.— Obituary,  630. 
.  66,  66;  income  and  library  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Bessbmbb,  Hbnbt.— -His  improvement  in  boats  running 
Society,  66;  National  Sunday-school  Convention,  66;  between  Calais  and  Dover  (see  ^fUerjuUUmal  CommU' 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conyention,  66;  nieatUma). 

missions  in  Liberia,  China,  and  Italy,  66;  Indian     Bbthunb,  Very  Bev. ,D.D.— Obituary,  640. 

missions,  66, 67;  receipto  of  the  Sunday-school  Board,  Bzdwell,  Mabhwall  S.^bltuaiy,  681. 

57;  debate  on  a  motion  to  continue  the  Board,  67;  Binokax ,  John  A.— Representative  fhnn  Ohio,  110;  on 

letter  and  resolutions  fkttm  the  Baptista  of  Grei^t  the  enforcement  amendment,  196. 

Britain,  6T;  the  consolidated  Baptist  Convention,  67;  Bishop,  Bev.  ABTBin7s.~0bltnary,  686. 

£ngli»h  Baptist  Union,  67;  spring  meeting,  67;  an-  Bismabck,  Prince  yoN.^Believed  ttom  the  position  of 

tnmn  meeting,  67;  resolution  adopted  by  the  Union  Prussian  Prime  Minister,  694. 

in  response  to  the  action  of  the  non-conformist  con-  Black,  John. — Obituary,  614. 

ference  on  the  separation  of  Church  and  state,  67;  Blaib,  Frank  P.— Senator  from  Missouri,  130;  relative 

scheme  for  the  settlement  of  denominational  disputes  to  afhlrs  in  South  Carolina,  130;  offers  a  resolution 

by  arbitration,  67;  Seventh-day  Baptista,  68;  meeting  relative  to  Cuba,  136;  on  disturbances  at  the  South, 

of  the  conference,  68;  proceedings  of  the  same,  68;  808-306. 

academies,  66;  Six-Principle  Baptists,  68;  General  Bocock,  Rev.  John  Holmes,  D.  D.— Obituary,  688. 

Baptists,  58;  Mennonites,  66.  Bogus,  Rev.  Hobatius  Pobuus.— Obituary,  608. 

^a9ar/a.-^ovemment,  58;  area  and  population  by  dis-  .Botfvia.— Boundaries,  66;  departmenta,  with  areas,  popu- 

tricta,  50;  population  of  chief  cities,  69  v  budget,  69;  laUons,  and  capitals,  66;  character  of  the  population, 

debt,  69;  army,  59;  ministerial  crisis,  69;  conflict  in  66;  aboriginal  tribes,  66;  government,  66;  govem- 

the  Diet  between  the  Patriots  and  the  National  Lib-  ment  officers,  66;  army,  66;  commerce,  66;  Importo 

erals,  60;  Old  Catholic  organizations,  00;  fhilure  ol  and  exports,  66;  internal  trade,  66;  commerce  with 

the  Bachauer  banks,  60.  Great  Britain,  67;  budget,  67;  debt,  67;  railways  and 

Batabd,  Thomas  F.— Senator  from  Delaware,  180;  on  telegraphs,  67;  consplra<7  against  the  Government 

retrenchment  committee,  186.  fhistrated,  68;  Morales  elected  President,  68;  conflict 

Bbaoonsfxeld,  Mrs.  Mabt  Anne  Bisbabli,  Vlsoonntess  between  Morales  and  the  Congress,  68;  shooting  of 

of.~ObitnaTy,  660.  Monies,  68;  boundary  question  with  Argentine  Re- 

BxAL,  Abraham.— BIrih,  death,  50;  efforts  in  behalf  of  public  and  Chill,  103;  geographical  discoveries  in,  840. 

prisoners,  60;  becomes  general  agent  of  the  New  Bond,  John,  R.  S.— Obituary,  687. 
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Boin>,  Bey.  Thoxas  Eubbson,  M.  B.— Birth,  death,  68; 
career,  68;  character,  68. 

Books.— {See  LUeraiure  and  JAUrary  Progrets  in  1873.) 

BoBBXAK,  Abthub  I.— Senator  from  West  Virginia,  119; 
offers  an  amnesty  bin,  171-178. 

Borgia,  Alex Ain^BB.— Obituary,  64S. 

JS^w^on.— Great  fire  In,  508,  604;  peace-Jubilee,  604. 

BouTWBLL,  Gboroe  S.— YlewB  on  the  tariff  system  and 
financial  affliirs,  294,  296. 

BowBDro,  Sib  Jomr.—Birib,  death,  68;  character  and 
abilltleB,  68;  career,  68, 69;  works,  09. 

Bbacb,  Jobn  Pibbos.— Birth,  death,  09;  career,  09;  char* 
acter,  09;  works,  09. 

Bradfobd,  Captain  and  Brevet-M^Jor  Thoxas  C,  Ord- 
nance U.  9.  A.— Obituary,  603. 

Bbago,  Thoxas.— Obituary,  604. 

BraeU,  69 ;  boundaries,  70 ;  area,  population,  and  cai>- 
itals  of  provinces,  70;  character  of  the  population, 
70;  colonies,  70;  Kovemment,  70;  government  offi- 
cers, 70;  army,  71;  navy,  71;  exports  and  imports, 
71;  eicports  to  the  United  States  for  a  series  of  years, 
71;  imports  ftom  the  United  States,  7l;  amount  of 
coffee  exported,  71;  cotton,  71;  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  71 ;  port  movements,  73 ;  expenditures  for 
a  series  of  years,  73 ;  sources  of  revenue,  73 ;  ex- 
penditures for  1871-73,  73;  debt,  78;  banks,  73;  pub- 
lic education,  73,  73;  educational  Institutions,  78;  li- 
braries, 78;  highways,  78;  railways,  78;  lines  of  tele- 
graph, 78;  street-cars,  74;  steam  communication  on 
rivers,  74;  text  of  the  treaty  of  peace  betwe^i  BrazU 
and  Paraguay,  74,  76;  return  of  the  Bmperor  and 
Smpress,  75;  prevalence  of  fevers,  75;  reopening  of 
the  Cliambers,  75;  insurrection  near  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
76;  contract  for  the  transportation  of  northern  mails, 
76;  contract  for  the  introduction  of  Immigrants,  TO; 
discovery  of  coal  on  the  Amazon,  75;  result  of  the 
general  elections,  75,  76;  controversy  with  the  Argen- 
tine Government,  76;  gcopraphical  explorations  in, 
889. 

Brknt,  Robbbt  J.— Obituary,  605. 

Bbeweb,  Rev.  Josiah.— Obituary,  688. 

Brio^s,  Joseph  Wiluajl— Obituary,  608. 

British  Columbia.— k  transcontinental  railway  to,  364. 

BHtMi  /m^ia.— (See  India.) 

Bbittan,  Nathan.— Obituary,  601. 

Bboo^s,  Jakes.— Representative  trom  New  York,  119; 
oflters  a  resolution  relative  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Constitution,  136. 

Bboushton,  Rev.  Peteb.— Obituary,  635. 

Bbown,  B.  Gbatz.— Nominated  for  the  vice-presidency 
at  Cincinnati,  778;  ditto  at  Baltimore,  781. 

Bbowk,  David  Paul.  —  Birth,  death,  76;  career,  76; 
works,  76. 

Brown,  John  A.— Obituary,  687. 

Bbown,  Rev.  John  H.,  D.  D.— Obituary,  607. 

Bbown,  John  Poster.— Birtb,  death,  76;  career,  76; 
works,  77. 

Brown,  Rev.  Thomas  B.— Obituary,  687. 

Browne,  Rev.  Samuel  J.— Obituary,  638. 

Bbownell,  Hsnrt  Howard.— Birth,  death,  77;  charac- 
ter, 77. 

^fMfww/c*.— Government,  area,  population,  77;  budget, 
77;  debt,  77;  action  of  the  Government  in  regard  to 
the  sncceseion,  77,  79;  genealogy  of  the  house  of 
Bmnswick,  Hanover,  and  Great  Britain,  78;  action 
of  the  Diet  on  the  succession,  79. 

Buchanan,  MoKean.— Obituary,  613. 

Buokinoham,  Willux  a.— Senator  ftom  Connecticut, 
119;  on  political  disabilities,  140. 

Bulklet,  Elifhalet  Adams.— Obituary,  600. 


BULKLET,  Henry  DAaasTT.— Birth,  death,  79 ;  career, 
79;  works,  79. 

Bulwbb,  WiLUAii  Hknrt  Lttton  Eable,  Baron  Dal- 
L1NO  AND.— Birth,  death,  282;  career,  233;  works,  2SS. 

J9unnaA.— Proceedings  of  the  Lnrmah  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Union,  64. 

BxmNS,  John.— Obituary,  606. 

Burns,  Colonel  Willxak  N.— Obituary,  689. 

BiTTTLES,  Albebt  Babnes.— Obituary,  605. 


(7af{/'omia.— Immigration,  79;  area  under  cultiTBtlon,  79; 
mining,  79;  wool-crop,  79;  grape-crop,  80;  production 
of  wine  and  brandy,  80;  production  of  wheat,  80; 
wheat-farms,  80;  cultivation  of  cotton,  80;  irrigation, 
80;  means  of  transportation,  80;  railroads,  81 ;  earn- 
ings and  expenses  of  railroads,  81;  rates  of  fiire,  81; 
'taxes  paid  on  railroad  property,  81;  contest  about 
Goat  Island,  81;  excitement  in  San  Frandeco,  81; 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  One  Hundred  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  city,  83;  resolutions  adopted, 
83;  agreement  between  the  contending  parties,  83; 
steps  by  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  in  Ikvor  of 
completing  linos  of  communication  with  the  Eastern 
States,  84;  connection  with  St.  Louis,  84;  Repabllcan 
Convention,  84;  resolutions,  84;  Democratic  Conven- 
tion and  resolutions,  84;  Repabllcan  electoral  ticktt 
and  platform,  84;  niass  meeting  of  German  citlxens, 
86;  resolutions  adopted,  85;  new  proportionment 
proposed,  KS;  Insane  Asylum,  85;  resolutione  of  the 
Legislature  concerning  Indian  outrages  in  Arixma, 
86,  86;  results  of  the  election,  86;  statistics  of  mann- 
foctures,  86;  of  churches,  86;  of  libraries,  86;  of 
newspapers,  86;  the  earthquake  in,  867;  beet  sugar, 
4,6;  irrigation  in,  7. 

Campbell,  McLeod,  D.  D.— Obituary,  641. 

Canada.— {Se^  DomiiUon  qf  Canada.) 

Cape  Colony.— {See  AfHca.) 

Capital  i^ni«Am«n/.— Abolition  of,  in  Iowa,  404. 

Cabapa,  Michael  Henbt.— Birth,  death,  86;  career,  86; 
compositions,  86. 

Cabdoeo,  F.  L.— {Secretary  of  State  of  Sonth  Carolina, 
784;  refhses  to  affix  State  seal  to  certain  bonds,  7M. 

Cabfenteb,  Matthew  H.  — Senator  fk-om  Wisconsin, 
119;  offers  a  resolution  on  civil-service  reform,  135; 
moves  an  amendment  to  the  dvil  rights  amendment, 
165;  on  the  habeas  corpus,  310. 

Cabbigan,  Andrew.— Obituary,  638. 

Cabtwbight,  Fbteb.— Birth,  death,  67;  condition  of 
ailhin  in  Logan  County  described  in  his  antobii^- 
raphy,  87;  career,  87;  character,  87. 

Casseblt,  EuGENX.—Senator  from  California,  119;  on 
the  force  bill,  176^179;  opposes  amendment  of  Appro- 
priation Bill,  184-188. 

Catlxn,  George.— Birth,  death,  87;  early  education,  87; 
career,  88;  works,  68;  cliaractcr  of  his  books  and 
paintings,  88. 

Census  of  the  United  States.— (For  statistics  of,  see  CniSed 
States,  and  respective  States);  recommended  to  be 
taken  every  five  yearo,  709. 

Omtennial  Celdjratkn.—{See  President's  Meseoffe,  703L) 

Central  America.— RepxibWcB  embraced,  88;  meeting  of 
plenipotentiaries  to  establish  the  basis  of  the  uniao 
of  the  Central  American  states,  and  tbeir  action,  S$; 
stipulations  agreed  upon,  88-^. 

Central  Pacific  Bailroad.—(See  California.) 

Chambobd,  Count  de.— Riotous  demonstrations  cansed 
by  his  arrival  in  Antwerp,  63;  manifesto  flaiming  a 
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right  to  the  French  throne,  817;  letter  to  M.  BodreUe, 
girlng  hift  views  on  the  situation  in  f'rance,  821. 

Chapman,  Jajibs.— Death  of,  880. 

CuAPMAN,  Rev.  Gbobob  T.— Obitoary,  681. 

Chariegton,  8.  C— Cotton-trade  of,  838. 

Chask,  Chief-Jastice,  delivers  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  rights  of  clticena  in  Territories  to  self- 
govemment,  778. 

ClUmittry.—Ozfme^  W;  floorescence,  91;  atoms  and  mol- 
ecnles,  91;  atomic  weights,  91;  atomic  Tolnme,  91; 
atomic  heat,  91;  molecnles,  91;  atomic  combining 
capacity,  91;  isomerism,  91;  homogeneity,  91;  use  of 
carbolic  acid,  99;  the  prevention  of  pntreihction,  92; 
substances  experimented  upon,  92;  preservation  of 
meat  and  vegetables,  98;  cheap  saline  disinfectants, 
93;  arsenic  in  paper-hangings,  93;  logwood  test  for 
alum  in  bread,  94;  aniline  colors,  94;  platinum-black, 
95;  commercial  chloral,  95;  artificial  butter,  96;  new 
method  of  obtaining  potassium,  96;  researches  on 
alcoholic  fermentation,  96;  distillation  by  cold,  96; 
improved  carbonate  of  potash,  97;  nitrification,  97; 
iron  in  the  blood,  97;  the  explosion  of  detonating 
compounds,  98 ;  experiments  thereon,  98 ;  newly- 
found  substances,  98. 

CTietapeake  and  Ohio  22ai/nxuf.— Mineral  chan^ter  of  re- 
gion traversed,  835;  completion  of,  496. 

Chxs2(kt,  General  Fbanoxb  Rawdon,  96;  birth,  death, 
90;  career,  99;  works,  99. 

CAif apo.— Pork-packIng  in.    (See  Pork-paeking.) 

CAiS.— Boundaries,  99;  area,  99;  population  of  provinces, 
99;  government  officers,  99;  army,  99;  navy,  99;  for- 
eign trade,  100;  value  of  Imports,  100;  of  exports, 
100;  receipts  and  expenditures,  100;  sources  of  rev- 
enue, 100;  detailed  expenditures,  IGO;  national  debt, 
100;  port  movements,  100;  merchant  navy,  100;  rail- 
ways, 100;  telegraph-lines,  100;  sepulture  of  dissent- 
ers in  Catholic  cemeteries,  101;  discovery  of  guano 
at  Magellan's  Straits,  101;  transcontinental  railway, 
101;  death  of  General  Garcia,  101;  appointment  of 
Sefior  Mackenna  as  Intendente  of  Santiago,  101;  dis- 
covery of  important  coal-mines,  101;  exportation  of 
silver  and  copper,  102;  opening  of  Congress,  102; 
proposition  to  bring  to  Chili  5,000  immigrants,  102; 
the  President's  reference  to  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
103;  boundaty  question  between  Chili  and  the  Aigen- 
tine  Republic  and  Bolivia,  102;  measures  presented 
to  Congress,  102;  fiscal  revenne  for  1871,  102;  busi- 
ness in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  108;  improvement 
of  the  port  of  Concepclon,  103;  the  flogging  of  Josd 
Rei,  103 ;  submarine  telegraph  to  connect  South 
America  with  the  United  States  and  with  Europe, 
103;  subscriptions  for  the  sufferers  by  the  small-pox, 
103;  transactions  in  mining  property,  108;  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  to  the  silver  mines  at  Caracoles,  108; 
distribution  of  tobacco-seed,  108;  international  ex- 
hibition at  Santiago,  104;  geographical  explorations 
in,  840. 

C^iiia.— Emperor  of,  104;  area  and  population,  104;  army, 
101;  customs  duties,  1(M;  foreign  commerce,  104, 106; 
imports  and  exports  by  countrieH,  105;  imports  and 
exports  at  ports  opened  to  foreign  countries,  106; 
Talue  of  imports  and  exports,  105;  movement  of  ship- 
ping in  all  the  Chinese  ports,  105;  Buddhism,  105; 
Mohammedans,  105;  population  of  Hong-Kong,  105, 
106;  schools  in  Hong-Kong,  106;  dlsaiitrons  floods  in 
Tien-Tsln,  106;  marriage  of  the  Emperor,  106;  Mo- 
hammedan rebels  in  the  province  of  Tnnnan,  106; 
character  of  Sultan  Suleiman,  106;  his  negotiations 
vrith  the  English  embassy,  106;  complaints  of  for- 
eigners against  natives,  107;  negotiation  of  treaty 


between  China  and  Japan,  107;  progress  In^  84;  treaty 
and  trade  regulations  with  Japan,  416. 

CaoATB,  DAVXD.—Obituary,  641. 

Choblst,  Hbnbt  Fothbboill.— Obituary,  641. 

ChfMian  UnUm^  7i%^.— Meeting  of  the  General  Council, 
107;  report  of  committee  appointed  to  confer  with 
commissioners  from  the  Christian  Connection  South, 
107;  next  meeting,  107. 

Churdi  <^  6M.— Meeting  of  the  general  eldership,  107; 
missionaxy  work,  107;  delcq^tion  from  Free-Will  Bap- 
tists, 107;  organization  of  an  eldership  in  Maryland, 
108;  next  meeting,  108. 

CAiire^.— Statistics  in  the  United  States.  (See  the  re- 
spective States.) 

dncinno^.— Pork-packing  in.    (See  Pork-packing,) 

CMl  i?i^Afo.— Amendment  offered  in  the  Senate,  148. 

dvU  iSSsrvto0.— (See  PresidenVs  Mmagey  708.) 

C^LABK,  Jason.— Obituary,  624. 

Clabx,  Rev.  Pkbkins  EiBLAHD.^Obltnary,  601. 

Clabkb,  Rev.  Chablss  Russell.— Obituary,  618. 

Clabxb,  NATHAinxL  B.— Obituary,  612. 

Clabxb,  RsKDiEB  Wbight.— Obltaary,  618. 

Clabkb,  William  Cogswell.— Obituary,  616. 

(}labksok,  Jakes  Bubnxtt,  M.  D.— Obituary,  649. 

Cleveland,  Rev.  Chablss.— Birth,  death,  106;  career, 
108;  private  life,  106;  character,  lOS. 

CoAN,  Mrs.  Fidelia  Chxtbch.— Obitnary,  620. 

CocAiiMO/.- Exports  ftom  Guatemala,  for  five  years,  871; 
cultivation  in,  878. 

GocHRAN,  Gboiuib,  M.  D.— Obltuary,  688. 

CocHBANE,  Sir  Thomas  J.— Obituary,  647. 

CocKBUBN,  Sir  Albxandeb.  (See  JHplomatie  Corre- 
spondence and  Fordgn  Belation8,y^ll\%  dissentlni; 
opinion  to  the  Geneva  award,  245 ;  appears  before 
the  Geneva  Tribunal  as  arbitrator  of  Great  Britain, 
246;  points  of  discnseion  proposed  to  the  tribunal, 
260;  propositions  submitted  to  the  tribunal,  261;  vote 
in  the  conference,  266;  memorandum  on  M.  Stftmpfli*s 
estimate  for  the  determination  of  a  gross  sum,  259; 
dissents  from  the  decision  on  the  Alabama  claims,  960. 

CoE,  Robebt  E.— Obituary,  682. 

Ci2^«0.— Exports  from  Bracil,  71;  crop  and  exports  of 
Costa  Rica,  224;  duties  on,  abolished,  216;  exports 
fh)m  Guatemala  for  five  years,  871. 

Cole,  Cobnelius.— Senator  ft^m  California,  119;  on 
amendment  to  civil  rights  amendment,  167;  moves 
amendment  to  civil  rights  amendment,  168. 

Cole,  Mrs.  Flobekoe  Fbancis.— Obituary,  615. 

CoLEKAK,  Prof.  Benjaxik  B.— Obituary,  619. 

CoLHotTN,  John.— Obituary,  634. 

Colombia^  Dnited  8UU48  q/1— Boundaries,  106;  area  and 
population  of  divisions,  109;  character  of  the  popula- 
tion, 109;  government,  109;  government  officers,  109; 
army,  100;  exports  and  imports,  109;  financial  receipts 
for  1870, 109;  national  debt,  109;  railways,  109;  rela- 
tions with  Venemela,  109;  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  110;  law  in  reference 
to  the  foreign  debt  of  the  Republic,  110;  bills  passed 
by  Congress,  110;  law  concerning  the  Panama  Rail- 
road, 111;  construction  of  an  intoroceanic  road.  Ill; 
dissatisfliction  caused  by  the  duties  levied  by  Vene- 
Euela  upon  Colombian  merchandise,  111;  action  of 
Catholics  on  the  exclusion  of  religion  from  the  public 
schools,  lit;  death  of  Dr.  Cheyne,  111;  submarine 
telegraph  from  Aspinwall  to  Carthagena  and  Santa 
Martha,  112;  revolution  in  Canea,  112;  inundation  of 
BogotA,  112. 

Colorado,  (See  TerrUoriet(ifihe  UnUed  iSVo^.)— Colorado 
River,  exploration  of,  887. 

Colored  National  OonvenHon  in  yew  OrkaMy  775. 
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CoLTOK,  Bey.  Hshbt  Kabttn.— Obituary,  610. 

CoLvoooBBsaxs,  Captain  Gbobos  M.,  U.  S.  N.— Obit- 
uary, 690. 

CoLWXLL,  Stephen.— Birth,  death,  IIS;  works,  112;  ca- 
reer, 112, 118. 

CoicBB,  Thomas,  M.  A.— Obitoary,  647. 

Comet  (Bxela'b).— Discovezy  of,  118;  conflrmatioB  of 
Schiaparelli's  theory  conceminK  meteoric  showers, 
113;  obsenratioiiB  by  Mr.  Poyson,  118;  views  of  a 
writer  In  the  ComMU  Magatine,  118. 

Commerce  qf  Uu  UnUed  StaU*.—Qcaen\  commerce  of 
the  country,  114;  sanunaries  of  the  last  two  fiscal 
years,  114;  respective  amovntfl  of  each  year,  114; 
foreign  commerce  for  two  years,  114;  entrances  and 
clearances,  114 ;  commerce  at  New  York,  1 14 ;  imports 
at  New  York  for  a  series  of  years,  114;  tables  of 
monthly  summaries  for  four  years,  at  New  York,  114; 
entered  for  consumption,  114;  entered  for  ware- 
housing, 115;  firee  goods,  116;  specie,  115;  total  im- 
ports, 115 ;  withdrawal  firom  warehouse,  115 ;  dassi- 
fled  imports,  116;  receipts  of  customs  at  New  York, 
115;  monthly  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports 
for  four  years,  115;  foreign,  free,  116;  foreign,  dutia- 
ble, 116;  specie  and  bullion,  116;  quarterly  summary 
of  exports  from  New  York,  116;  committee  of  inves- 
tigation and  retrenchment  appointed  in  the  Senate, 
184. 

Ooihgregationali»t8,—'P\AU  agreed  upon  by  which  the 
churches  in  the  West  may  participate  more  directly 
in  the  work  of  the  Society,  116;  coUections  for  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  116;  missionary 
worlc,  116;  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  117; 
receipts  of  the  American  Congregational  Union,  117; 
receipts  of  the  American  Board  of  Conmaissloners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  117;  cost  of  missions,  117;  sum- 
mary of  missions,  117 ;  laborers  employed,  117;  num- 
ber of  churches,  117;  educational  department,  117; 
work  done,  117;  colleges,  117;  work  of  the  Society 
at  home,  117;  in  foreign  missions,  117;  work  among 
the  Indians,  118 ;  meeting  of  the  Union  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec;  statistics,  118;  annual  meeting  of  the  Union 
of  England  and  Wales,  118 ;  conference  in  London  of 
Baptists  and  Congregationalists,  118 ;  meeting  of  the 
Union  of  Scotland,  118 ;  statistics  of  Congregational 
churches  in  1872,  lia 

Congress^  United  iSr/o^.— Commencement  of  the  session, 
119;  list  of  members,  119 ;  resolution  calling  upon 
the  President  for  information  relative  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  laws  in  South  Carolina,  119;  object  of  the 
resolution,  120;  large  numbers  of  citizens  arrested 
for  alleged  offences,  190;  resolution  answered  yester- 
day in  the  President's  message,  190;  the  resolution 
asks  for  details,  120;  no  report  made  by  the  commit 
tee,  120;  resolution  lost,  120. 

A  committee  on  insurrectionary  States  proposed, 
121;  no  such  States,  121;  such  a  committee  appointed 
and  continued  at  a  previous  session,  121;  the  evils 
seem  to  continue  in  spite  of  the  best  eflbrts  of  the 
committee,  121;  not  a  side-wind  to  continue  a  com- 
mittee, 121. 

Special  committee  on  telegraphy  proposed,  121 ;  the 
Post-Office  Committee  the  proper  one,  121;  a  matter 
involving  millions  of  dollars,  121;  immense  patron- 
age which  is  contemplated,  122;  every  post-office  to 
be  a  telegraph-station,  122;  all  to  come  undejr  the 
control  of  the  Post-Offlce  Department,  122;  referred 
to  Committee  on  Appropriations,  122. 

Petition  of  colored  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  123;  peti- 
tion relative  to  Howard  University,  128;  an  end  should 
be  put  to  this  outrage,  128. 


Motion  to  fix  the  time  of  adjournment,  123;  amend- 
ment ofllered,  128;  proceedings  suspended,  ISi. 

Resolution  of  inquiry  relative  to  the  expenditures 
of  the  Government,  124;  laid  over,  124. 

Resolution  to  provide  for  an  immediate  reduction 
of  taxation,  etc.,  124;  lost,  124. 

Resolution  relative  to  civil-service  reform  offered, 
125;  laid  on  the  table,  125. 

Resolution  that  the  President  open  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  Cuba  oflered,  125;  laid  on  the  table, 
125. 

Resolution  to  recognize  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  as  valid, 
offered,  125;  adopted,  126. 

In  the  Senate,  resolution  relative  to  the  defolcatlon 
of  Paymaster  Hodge  ofi'ered,  126;  amendment  offered 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  expenditures  of  all  branches  of  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  126;  should  follow  up  the  investiga- 
tions begun  in  regard  to  the  use  of  patronage,  126; 
no  unusual  thing  for  appointments  to  be  held  up  in 
this  body  until  other  appointments  are  made,  196: 
remedies  to  be  suggested  against  robberies  by  offi- 
cials, 126;  thron^out  the  land  an  impression  that 
corruption  exists  in  the  public  service,  127;  what  is 
the  precise  point  of  discussion  here?  127;  what  is 
the  most  eflbctual  method  to  purify  each  department  ? 
127;  where  shall  you  draw  the  line  between  appoint- 
ing a  man  on  account  of  his  political  status,  or  some 
other  reason  f  127;  the  point  of  the  present  qnestioa, 
127;  subject  postponed,  128. 

In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  standing 
committee  of  investigation  and  retrenchment,  12S; 
this  committee  should  be  vested,  with  the  same 
powers  as  were  conferred  on  the  Joint  select  com- 
mittee, 128;  motion  made  so  to  amend,  128;  bettrr 
be  appointed  as  all  committees  are  appointed,  12R: 
let  this  committee  stand  like  all  others,  128;  every 
one  knows  what  retrenchment  means,  128;  irhy  have 
a  division  here  on  this  subject?  129;  the  committee, 
as  first  proposed,  will  have  cognizance  of  nothing  hot 
what  shall  be  referred  to  it  specifically,  129;  I  want 
to  vest  the  power  originally  in  the  committee,  so  they 
shall  have  it  without  their  attention  being  particular- 
ly called  to  a  subject,  129;  this  is  mereiy  a  technical 
difference,  129;  presidential  campaign  opened  in 
form,  180;  attempt  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to 
the  evil  times,  180;  this  Administration  will  compare 
with  auy  previous  one  in  integrity,  130;  the  ol^j«c- 
tions  to  the  amendment  are  surprising,  180;  a  cc4d- 
mittee  on  retrenchment  with  such  powers  was  or- 
ganized five  years  ago,  131;  for  years,  withoot  a  dis- 
senting voice,  the  Senate  has  been  conferring  snch 
powers,  181;  we  are  standhag  at  the  threshold  of  a 
great  moral  revolution  in  our  political  life,  ISl;  Mich 
power  has  never  been  committed  to  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  this  body  as  the  amendment  piopoeea,  13S: 
the  drift  of  this  debate  is  a  refiection  on  the  Repnbli- 
can  party,  182;  my  object  is  to  uncover  and  denounce 
every  abuse,  182;  whence  this  bugbear  that  is  raieed 
before  our  eyes?  138;  a  refiection  on  the  Bepublian 
party  1  how  so?  188;  amendment  r^ected,  128;  reso- 
lution adopted,  133. 

Amendment  moved  as  an  independent  proposition, 
188;  astonished  at  the  position  taken  by  some  mesn- 
bers  of  this  body,  183;  the  resolution  is  in  aid  of 
purifying  the  public  service,  134;  I  cannot  pennlt 
those  with  whom  I  act  to  be  put  in  a  false  posiiioBL 
184;  no  final  action  taken  on  the  resolution  as  an  i&- 
dependent  proposition,  134. 
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In  tho  Senate,  the  committee  on  retrenchment  pro- 
IKwed,  184;  have  any  of  these  persons  urged  this  In- 
qnlry  on  the  Senate  f  184;  if  not,  can  stfch  a  commit- 
tee satiaiy  the  comitzy  ?  184;  no  Senator  in  this  body 
opposed  to  the  most  searcbhig  inquiry,  185;  the  Sen- 
ator is  evading  the  question,  185;  will  this  committee 
do  their  duty?  185;  everyone  voted  for  this  measure, 
185; -rules  of  parliamentary  usage,  185;  how  do  Sena- 
tors vote  on  the  subject  of  Investigating  these  abuses  f 
186;  where  are  the  Senators  who  were  in  fiivor  of  this 
thorough  investigation?  186;  not  one  is  on  the  com- 
mittee, 186;  original  amendment  to  the  resolution, 
186;  wbat  foundation  is  there  for  the  assertion  that 
no  Senator  who  sustains  the  inquiry  is  on  the  com- 
mittee? 197;  assertions  ottrand  in  the  public  service, 
187;  a  statement  of  fiicts,  187;  who  gave  this  a  party 
turn?  188;  no  more  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry  can 
"be  made  than  the  connection  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Government  with  the  freedom  of  suflirage,  188;  mo- 
tion to  amend  the  amendment  agreed  to^  139;  the 
amendment  agreed  to,  189. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  for  the  removal  of  legal  and  po- 
litical disabilities  imposed  by  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,- 140;  features  of  the  bill, 
140;  the  Interest  of  the  country  demands  its  passage, 
140;  necessary  to  extend  relief  much  ftirther  than  it 
would  have  been  Justifiable  a  short  time  since,  140; 
amendment  offered,  140;  wiser  to  end  the  matter  and 
pass  the1>Ul,  141;  let  us  be  Just  before  we  are  gen- 
erous, 141;  this  is  a  great  peace-offering  to  the  coun- 
try, 141;  amendment  offered  relative  to  sodal  equal- 
ity, 141;  half  the  people  of  Georgia  excluded  from 
equal  rights,  14S;  colored  persons  prefer  the  separa- 
tion from  the  whites,  149;  a  vindication  of  inequality 
as  a  principle  or  a  rule,  14S;  I  intend  to  see  that, 
under  the  institutions  of  his  country,  the  colored  man 
is  equal  everywhere,  142;  in  hotels  and  on  railroads 
all  are  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  proprietors 
and  companies,  148;  I  object  to  this  great  Govern- 
ment descending  to  the  business  of  regulating  the 
hotels  and  common  taverns  of  the  country,  148;  the 
amendment  read,  148;  the  treatment  which  this  bin 
has  received,  144;  the  time  has  come  when  these  disa- 
bilities ought  to  be  removed,  142;  the  amendments 
hazard  the  bin,  144;  a  majority  can  pass  tho  amend- 
ment, but  the  bill  requires  two-thirds,  145;  why  en- 
danger it  by  pressing  the  amendment?  145;  we  have 
In  Mississippi  Just  such  a  law  as  the  colored  people 
are  content  with,  145;  the  individual  diaqnalificatlons  ^ 
as  to  holding  office  should  be  considered,  145;  this  is  a 
aafe  and  sound  measure  of  public  policy,  146;  amend- 
ments rejected,  146;  other  amendments  to  except 
members  of  Congress  moved,  147;  rejected,  147; 
'amendment  not  to  remove  legal  disabilities,  147;  re- 
jected, 147;  amendment  to  limit  the  backward  effect 
of  the  bin,  so  as  not  to  validate  the  election  of  any  per- 
son at  the  time  ineligible,  148;  agreed  to,  148;  bill  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  and  the  civil  rights  amendment 
renewed,  148;  the  amendment  Is  the  most  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  that  has  ever  been  proposed 
in  the  Senate,  148;  these  amendments  are  calculated 
to  defeat  the  bin,  and  they  are  voted  for  by  those 
heralded  as  friends  of  amnesty,  149;  the  amnesty  biU 
should  be  a  proper  one,  149. 

Slavery  in  its  original  pretension  reappears  in  this 
debate,  149;  extent  to  which  the  equality  of  the  slave 
has  been  recognized,  149;  this  is  not  enough,  149;  the 
denial  of  any  right  is  a  wrong  that  daricens  all  the 
rest,  149;  rights  denied,  149;  two  excuses  show  how 
groundless  Istbis  pretension,  149;  the  first  excuse  Is 
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simply  misrepresentation,  150;  the  other  excuse  finds 
equality  in  separation,  150;  vain  to  argue  that  there 
is  no  denial  of  equal  rights  when  the  separation  is 
enforced,  150;  without  the  amendment,  the  original 
civU  rights  law  Is  imperfect,  160;  unite  now  in  an  act 
of  Justice  to  a  much-oppressed  race,  150 ;  duty  to 
these  minions  Is  foremost,  151;  strong  reasons  why 
it  should  be  united  with  amnesty,  151. 

Some  suggestions  respecting  this  amendment,  151; 
it  declares  aU  citizens  entitled  to  the  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  the  privileges  of  inns,  churches,  etc.,  151;  no 
one  desires  this,  151;  it  imposes  penalties  for  any 
violation  of  this  equal  enjoyment,  151 ;  churches  and 
cemeteries  established  exclnsively  for  each  color 
should  remain  so,  162;  who  is  to  coUect  the  penalty 
of  a  whole  congregation  ?  153 ;  enormous  penalties, 
ISS;  is  the  amendment  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Government  ?15S;  it  should  be  proi>- 
eriy  amended,  158 ;  no  sound  principle  is  sacrificed 
by  granting  amnesty,  158;  this  amendment  is  an  un- 
onfHendly  act,  168. 

In  the  House,  the  rules  suspended  to  put  upon  its 
passage  a  bill  to  remove  legal  and  poUtical  disabili- 
ties, 158;  features  of  the  bill,  168, 154;  biU  passed,  154. 

In  the  Senate,  the  House  amnesty  bill  taken  up, 
154;  last  bill  of  the  House,  the  most  liberal  one,  154; 
this  is  not  the  best  recommendation  of  the  biU,  154; 
the  point  of  order,  155;  why  not  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  other  bill  ?  156;  no  men  moth  undeserving 
of  amnesty  can  be  found,  166;  the  first  bill  should  be 
proceeded  with,  156;  the  question  of  order,  166;  one- 
half  a  bin  passed  by  the  requisite  vote,  and  the  other 
half  not  passed,  166;  the  amendment  has  never  been 
referred  to  a  committee,  166;  under  what  clause  of 
the  Constitution  is  It  brought  forward  ?  166;  dlflbr- 
ence  between  privilege  and  protection,  166 ;  what 
says  the  constitutional  amendment?  157;  this  amend- 
ment is  a  plain  usurpation  of  power  that  does  not  be- 
long to  Congress,  167;  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
157;  any  proposition  to  grant  universal  amnesty  is  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  amendment,  if  not  its 
letter,  168;  what  is  amnesty  ?  168;  expediency  is  the 
principal  argument  in  Its  Ikvor,  168;  yon  cannot  con- 
ciliate the  authors  of  the  rebellion,  168;  put  the  ques- 
tion on  the  ground  of  high  principle,  168;  troubles 
may  occur  from  decade  to  decade,  160;  I  want  peace 
with  the  South  on  correct  principles,  160;  grant  uni- 
versal amnesty,  and  the  next  step  win  be  to  pension 
the  rebel  soldiers,  159.  If  the  authors  of' the  rebel- 
lion are  to  become  your  companions  on  this  fioor, 
shaU  not  the  Confederate  dead  become  the  compan- 
ions of  your  soldiers  in  Arlington  ?  160;  why  have  we 
had  this  impassioned  denunciation  of  amnesty  this 
morning  ?  160;  only  account  for  it  In  one  way,  160; 
beginning  of  the  great  campaign  of  187S,  100;  how  is 
the  rebel  debt  to  be  paid  in  the  fltce  of  your  four- 
teenthaamendment?  160;  at  a  loss  to  understand  this 
Administration  and  its  supporters,  160 ;  throwing  a 
tub  to  the  whale,  161 ;  the  source  of  the  language 
** appropriate  legislation,^'  161;  what  Is  appropriate 
legislation  ?  161 ;  the  argument  strikes  down  every 
State  government  in  this  Union  as  completely  as  if 
every  State  constitution  were  annihilated,  16S;  what 
is  the  argument?  16S;  I  protest  against  any  such  in- 
terpretation, 169 ;  is  there  no  such  thing  as  State 
rights  ?  168;  this  is  the  same  old  speech  which  has 
often  been  heard  in  the  swamps  of  Indiana,  168. 

What  is  the  whole  meaning  of  this  question  ?  168;  it 
is  the  experience  of  att  dviilzed  nations,  that  the  com- 
pletest  amnesty  is  the  best,  168;  can  it  be  said  that  the 
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rebellion  has  gone  entirely  onpnniihed,  164;  how  do 
the  Southern  people  stand  ?  164;  yon  may  say  they  de-  \ 
served  it  all,  164 ;  the  pending  bill  not  laid  on  the  table 
as  moved,  164;  amendment  to  the  amendment  moved, 
165;  omitsall  regulation  of  chnrches,  166;  the  remedy 
is  inadequate,  16B;  meaning  of  the  last  clanse  of  the 
first  section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  166;  what 
is  meant  by  the  equal  protectloa  of  the  laws  ?  166;  ap- 
plication of  the  amendment  to  chniches,  166;  right  of 
cburches  to  exclude  persons,  166;  amendment  to  the 
amendment  lost,  166;  other  amendments  moved,  166; 
lost,  167;  other  amendments  moved  relative  to  color, 
and  lost,  167, 168;  every  person  opposed  to  amnesty 
is  voting  for  these  amendments,  166;  want  to  see  the 
peace  of  this  coontry  restored,  168;  aiming  to  hit  the 
Chinese,  166;  amendment  rcijected,  160;  other  amend- 
ments offered  and  r^ected,  160, 170;  moved  to  except 
members  of  Ku-klnx  Klan  from  amnesty,  170;  adopt- 
ed, 170;  this  bill,  wiUi  the  general  amendment  pro- 
posed, is  unconBtltutional,  170 ;  the  bill  is  now  ele- 
vated and  consecrated,  170;  the  effect  of  these  tactics 
has  beep  to  defeat  both  civU  rights  and  amneaty,  170; 
and  yet  we  arc  chaiged  with  being  ftlse  to  human 
rights,  171;  the  two  subjects  have  a  natural  relation, 
171;  the  biU  lost,  171. 

Motion  made  to  take  up  the  Honse  bill  for  the  re- 
moval of  political  disabilitiea,  171;  the  biU,  171;  mo- 
tion to  insert  the  civil  rights  bill  after  the  enacting 
clause,  171;  reasons,  172;  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment to  remove  all  legal  and  political  disabilities 
agreed  to,  173;  amendment  requiring  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance moved  and  agreed  to,  178;  motion  to  strike 
out  all  the  original  amendment  lost,  173;  moved  to 
limit  the  operation  of  the  bill  in  relation  to  ceme- 
teries and  benevolent  institutions,  178;  adopted,  178; 
amendment  as  amended  rejected,  174;  civil  rights  bill 
moved  as  an  addition  to  the  amnesty  bill,  174;  amend- 
ment agreed  to,  174;  bill  reported  and  rejected,  174. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  enforce  the 
lights  of  citizens  to  vote  in  the  several  States,  etc., 
174;  object  to  extend  the  authority  to  appoint  inspec- 
tors of  elections  and  deputy-marshals,  174;  anthosLEefl 
Judges  to  appoint  these  supervisors,  175;  whenever 
any  two  citizens  request  it,  175;  moved  to  strike  out 
the  word ''  circuit,"  and  insert "  district  Judge,' '  175; 
too  great  labor  for  the  few  circuit  Judges,  176;  exam- 
ples, 176;  this  bill  applies  to  every  precinct  in  the 
country,  177;  the  appointment  of  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand election  officers  to  be  made  by  nine  circuit  « 
Judges,  177;  they  strike  down  the  whole  power  of  the 
State  over  elections,  177;  how  was  the  first  bill  put 
through  the  Senate  ?  178;  amendment  rejected,  178; 
no  provision  for  the  punishment  of  ofllcers  for  op 
pression,  178;  object  of  the  Senate  in  the  passage  of 
the  original  act,  179;  amendment  offered  and  read, 
179;  rejected,  180;  amnesty  amendment  offered,  180; 
notice  of  civil  rights  amendment  of  amnesty  Adopted, 
180;  civil  rights  bill  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  amendment,  181;  rejected,  18S;  amendment 
rejected.  188;  amendment  to  add  the  amnesty  bUl  re- 
jected, 18S;  amendment  to  add  the  civil  rights  bill  to 
the  bill  moved,  18S ;  moved  to  strike  out  so  much 
as  relates  to  schools  and  cemeteries,  183;  what  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  authorizes  the  passage  of 
such  a  bill?  183;  a  case  in  court,  188;  appeal  to  the 
Senator  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  1^;  amend- 
ment withdrawn,  188;  other  amendments,  188;  bill 
passed,  188. 

In  the  House,  the  proceedings  considered,  188;  biD 
respected,  184. 


In  the  Senate,  the  election  law  moved  aa  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Appropriation  Bill,  184;  not  in  order,  184; 
let  the  amendment  be  passed  over  and  printed,  U4; 
request  refused,  184;  chair  rules  the  amendBieiit  in 
ocder,  184 ;  how  does  this  amendment  cooae  hexe 
printed?  185;  has  a  caucus  been  held  on  this  thii^? 
185 ;  a  most  unexpected  proceeding,  166 ;  the  chsir 
has  decided  the  amendment'in  order,  186;  iff  tliia  is 
in  order,  what  amendment  would  not  be  in  order? 
186;  appeal  from  the  decision,  186;  laid  on  the  table, 
187;  motion  to  postpone  the  bill  indefinitely,  187;  a 
painftal  vote,  187;  sharp  practice,  187;  beware  hefore 
you  adopt  such  a  rule  as  this,  187;  the  bill  for  civil 
rights  in  order  under  the  ruling,  188;  motion  to  add 
the  civil  rights  bill,  188;  what  is  the  object  off  mn  ap- 
propriation bill  ?  188 ;  within  two  days  of  adjonni- 
ment,  188;  agreements  that  have  been  made  do  not 
relate  to  amendments,  188;  some  misnndentanding, 
190;  let  us  vote  on  the  amendmenta,  190;  have  been 
here  nearly  seventeen  hours,  190;  motion  to  post- 
pone  lost,  100;  moved  to  add  civil  rlghta  mil,  ISO; 
ruled  out  of  order,  191 ;  decision  of  the  chnlr  ta»- 
talned,  191;  original  amendment  agreed  to,  191;  btU 
passed,  191;  bill  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  confer- 
ence committee  appointed,  191. 

In  the  House,  Senate  amendments  oonaidered,  1%; 
motion  to  noU'Coiicdr,  193;  the  question  In,  Shall 
election  by  the  bayonet  be  substituted  for  election  hj 
baUot?  198;  let  thebUl  be  killed,  rather  tban  Uberiy 
should  periah,  198;  resolution  to  non-concur  and  ap- 
point a  conference  committee  adopted,  lil8;  commit- 
tee appointed,  198;  report,  188;  prooecdinga  of  the 
committee,  198;  agreements,  198;  the  parllamentuy 
history  of  this  bill,  194 ;  shall  the  m^)oritj  of  the 
members  of  this  House  have  the  right  to  consider 
and  act  upon  a  great  appropriation  bill  in  the  iMde 
provided  in  the  rules  ?  194;  time  spent  in  oonfereBce, 
194;  nothing  in  thia  act  which  forbids  the  arrest  of 
any  man  without  process  of  law,  196;  ina^gvntinga 
treason  in  this  hall,  196 ;  action  of  the  Tbirty-ifUi 
Congress,  196;  when  we  come  to  act  upon  an  impor- 
tant appropriation  biU,  whf^t  do  we  find  ?  196;  report 
of  the  committee  recommitted  to  the  committee  of 
conference,  196;  new  conference  appointed,  196;  re- 
port submitted,  196;  changes  made,  196;  it  la  aa  un- 
constitutional bill,  197 ;  it  is  inlamoaa,  197 ;  lepoit 
of  the  committee  agi^ed  to,  198;  Senate  also  ooncnr, 
196. 

In  the  Senate,  a  biH  to  extend  the  provisiona  of 
the  act  to  enforce  the  fourteenth  amendmiCnt  coa- 
sidered,  196;  inquiries  auggested,  196;  evidence  rela- 
tive to  outiagea  in  the  Southern  Statea,  198 ;  aum- 
mary  of  offences  committed,  199,  800;  acts  of  men 
who  have  no  countenance  in  society,  800;  evidenCe 
of  its  political  character,  800;  views  of  the  minority 
on  thia  subject,  800;  causes  assigned  for  these  oct- 
ragee,  800;  withdraw  the  power  from  the  President 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and  no  man  can 
answer  for  the  scenes  that  will  follow,  801 ;  thia  bin 
simply  continues  the  power  of  the  President,  901: 
who  can  doubt  that  Congress  bas  acted  wisely  in  In- 
vesting tlic  President  with  thia  power  ?  801 ;  do 
ofihlrs  at  the  South  make  it  prudent  to  continoe  the 
power  ?  201;  does  the  public  safety  require  It?  SOS; 
outrages,  803;  are  the  property-holders  of  the  South 
responsible  for  these  things  ?  803;  indicting  the  wIm^ 
class  of  property-holders  in  the  South,  908;  they  re- 
gard  the  whole  policy  of  the  Republican  party  **  hav- 
ing been  hostile  to  them,  SOS. 

Prectieally  the  bill  proposes  to  give  the  President 
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power  to  elect  hlmadf  hy  force,  fi08;  it  Is  one  of  a 
Bories  of  acts  lyokiagr  to  this  object,  908;  Presidenre 
response  in  jnsUllcatton  for  declaring  marilAl  law  in 
Soath  Carolina,  904;  be  was  asked  to  commnnicate 
what  oflf^nces,  If  any,  904;  report  of  the  minority  of 
tbe  committee,  904, 905;  what  is  to  prevent  any  State, 
or  city,  or  county,  from  being  put  nnder  martial  law  Y 
S06;  martial  law  is  still  maintained  in  nine  counties, 
906;  bill  reported  without  amendment,  906 ;  not  a 
charge  of  violence  made  for  three  hundred  miles  on 
the  MIsdsf  ippi  front  elnce  1808, 900;  the  chaige  re- 
pelled that  Justice  Is  not  administered  in  Mississippi, 
907;  yon  still  penerere  in  your  unhallowed  warfore 
on  the  down-trodden  people,  907;  yet  they  tell  us  the 
Sepubllcan  party  wants  peace,  907 ;  an  oiganlaed 
society  existing  fn  nine  States  pf  the  Union,  906;  Its 
character  is  completely  estabUrtied,  906;  its  machin- 
ery fs  murder,  arson— crimes  without  name,  906;  mo- 
tion to  lay  the  bill  on  the  toble  lost,  900;  the  bill  is 
unauthorised  by  the  Conetitation,  900;  the  power  can 
only  be  exercised  when  the  exigency  has  arisen,  900; 
mo6t  dangerous  power  that  can  be  conferred,  909; 
•  does  the  public  safety  require  the  interposition  of 
Congress  T  910;  reasons  for  voting  in  flivor  of  the 
bill,  910;  act  of  1*796,  910;  who  may  suspend  the  writ? 
SIO;  is  this  fourth  section  constitutional?  911;  this 
right  Is  to  be  a  precedent  on  the  side  of  liberty  or  on 
the  side  of  despotism,  911;  can  Congress  authorise 
the  President  to  suspend  the  writ  on  the  happening 
of  certain  events  of  which  he  is  to  be  the  Judge?  911 ; 
what  Is  the  power  of  Congress  ?  919;  It  is  proposed 
to  pass  this  bill  when  a  presidential  election  is  pend- 
ing, 918;  it  Is  for  the  legislative  department  of  the 
Government  to  determine  when  the  public  safety  re- 
quires the  suspension  of  the  writ,  918;  constructive 
rebellion  shonld  be  condemned  as  constructive  trea- 
sons are  now,  918;  what  does  the  bill  propose?  914; 
the  right  to  the  writ  Is  the  heritage  of  freemen,  914; 
Mil  passed,  914. 

In  the  House,  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
take  up  the  bin  lost,  916;  apportionment  of  Bepre- 
f«entatives,  916;  amnesty  bill  passed,  916;  Congress 
adjourns,  216. 

CoKKXT,  Waltkb  M.— Obituary,  686. 

CoKKLnro,  Ro8cos.->8enator  from  New  York,  119;  on 
defhicatlon  of  Hodge,  196 ;  opposes  motion  to  take 
up  amnesty  bill,  154. 

Connecticut.— A.  Temperance  Convention,  916 ;  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  for  State  officers,  916;  platform, 
S16;  convention  of  the  Labor  Reform  party,  917;  can- 
didates nominated,  917;  resolutions  adopted,  917;  Be- 
publican  Convention,  917;  nominations,  917;  plat- 
form, 91T,  916;  results  of  the  election,  910;  finances, 
t19 ;  revenue  and  expenditures,  919 ;  tax  for  the 
coming  year,  919;  taxable  property,  919;  town  and 
dty  Indebtedness,  919;  savings-banks,  919;  State 
banks,  210;  Insurance  companies,  219;  losses  of  Con- 
necticut Insurance  companies  by  the  Chicago  lire, 
S19,  290;  life-Insurance  companies  doing  business  In 
the  State,  2S0;  school  fond,  990;  f^e  school  law  and 
school  statistics,  990;  Normal  School,  920;  State 
scholarships  at  Yale  College,  990;  the  government  of 
Tale  College  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  alumni,  990; 
accommodations  for  the  Insane,  990;  School  for  Im- 
beciles, 990;  American  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
220;  statistics  relating  to  the  blind,  990;  Industrial 
School  for  Olrls,  990;  Reform  School  for  Boys,  991; 
statistics  relating  to  the  same,  991;  penitentiary,  991; 
tbo  Govemor^s  views  on  the  pardoning  power,  991; 
amelioration  of  the  penitentiary  system,  9S1;  recom- 


mendations by  an  examining  committee,  991;  atatis- 
tlcs  of  crime,  991;  number  of  births,  999;  of  mar- 
riages, 999;  of  divorces,  999;  of  deaths,  999;  lallroads, 
999;  fisheries,  929;  election  ofUnited  States  Senator, 
929;  action  on  the  question  of  two  capitals,  999;  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Democimtio  and  Liberal  Re* 
publican  parties,  996;  statistics  of  mannlhctures,  998; 
of  churches,  998;  of  libraries,  998;  of  newspapers,  998; 
cotton  manuJhctures,  981, 989. 

Conn,  Cbablbs  BwaMMi.— Obltnary,  680. 

CoNVEBSB,  Rev.  AxASA.— Obituary,  686. 

Copen\agen^Em\gntLim  from,  987;  exhibitkm  of  indus- 
try and  arts,  980. 

OvQMr.— Production  of,  in  Michigan,  688, 680. 

CoBBxn,  Hbnbt  W.— Senator  fkom  Oregon,  IIV;  moves 
amendment  to  civil  rights  amendment,  160. 

Cbrea.— Rektlons  with  Japan,  416, 416. 

CoBimro,  Bbastxts.— ^Birth,  death,  298;  career,  928;  char- 
acter, 928, 294. 

CoBwnr,  Mosis  B.— Obituary,  619. 

CosSEBT,  Very  Rev.  Hkhbt  BmSDicr,  D.  D.— Obituary, 
606. 

Ooita  JBIoi.— Boundaries,  994;  area  and  population,  994; 
character  of  the  population,  994;  government  officials, 
994;  chief  articles  of  export,  994;  quantities  and  value 
of  exports,  994;  coffee-crop,  924;  Imports,  294;  port 
movements,  294;  items  of  national  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure, 994;  foreign  debt,  994;  income  and  expen- 
diture for  September,  296 ;  lines  of  steamers,  996; 
railway  to  connect  San  Joe6  with  the  Atlantic  coast, 
996;  telegraph  from  Cartago  to  Punta  Arenas,  996; 
banks,  928;  prohibition  in  regard  to  the  extraction 
of  India-mbber  In  the  national  forests,  296;  condition 
of  the  treasury,  226;  Insufficiency  of  laborers,  926; 
importation  of  coolies,  995;  bills  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, 926. 

Cotton.— 'ProdnctloD  and  consumption  of  the  United 
States  in  1879, 926;  production  by  States  for  the  kMt 
two  years,  996;  the  crop  of  Sea  Island  for  1879  by 
States,  296;  the  crop  of  Sea  Island  for  a  series  of 
years,  296;  how  the  crop  gets  to  market,  296;  the 
chief  ports  of  shipment,  with  the  amounts  exported 
from  each  for  two  years,  296;  the  overland  movement, 
996;  the  different  routes  for  shipping  cotton  north, 
996,  997;  details  of  the  overiand  movement  for  1879, 
997;  table  giving  the  total  crop  of  the  United  States 
for  a  series  of  years,  927;  consumption  of  cotton  in 
the  United  States  in  1872, 997;  table  showing  the  con- 
sumption by  mills  for  four  years,  997;  exports  of  cot- 
ton to  foreign  ports  for  four  years,  997;  foreign  ports 
to  which  shipments  were  made  In  1879, 997;  cotton  In 
Europe,  998;  annual  statement  of  M.  Ott-Triiropler, 
228;  stock  In  European  ports,  298;  Importations  Into 
Europe  for  tbe  last  two  years,  228;  stock  in  Europe, 
September  80th,  for  two  years,  998 ;  deliveries  for 
consumption,  228;  cotton  visible.  September  80th, 
for  two  years,  928;  weight  of  cotton  In  sight,  228;  de- 
tailed imports  and  consumption  in  Europe  for  1879, 
998;  English  consumption  for  a  series  of  years,  996; 
Continental  consumption  for  a  series  of  years,  998; 
fluctuations  of  the  English  market  in  1872, 929 ;  causes 
thereof,  920;  extent  of  manufheturing  in  1870,  com- 
pared with  1860  and  1880,  999;  the  most  Important 
features  of  the  comparison,  990;  products  of  1870, 
compared  with  those  of  1860, 999;  the  crop  estimate 
for  1878  in  India,  Egypt,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States, 
990;  table  giving  special  statistics  of  the  cotton  man- 
nfoctures  In  the  United  States  for  1870, 980, 981;  cot- 
ton exports  from  Bnsll,  71;  cultivation  In  California, 
80;  imports  Into  China,  106;  Imports  Into  Great  Brit- 
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ain,  860;  esUnutte  of  the  crop  In  the  United  States  for 
197i-*7S,  by  tbe  Department  of  A^caltare,  4. 

CoTBBTf  John  M.,  M.  D.^Obituary,  607. 

Cbabbs,  Thoxab.— Obituary,  631. 

Caaio,  Jomr.— Obituary,  627. 

CsAio,  BoBBBT  H.—Obltnary,  685. 

Crans,  Captain  Osobos  H.— Obitaary,  694. 

Cfrtme  and  i\it4wri«7i.— Statiatica  of,  in  the  United  States. 
(See  the  respectiTe  States.) 

Cbiffkn,  SoHUTUOL^Obltiiary,  606. 

OtMrfia.— <Seo  Hungary.) 

Cbosbt,  Lieutenant  £BXir.— Obituary,  660. 

Cbobbt,  Tboxab  BT7BBZLL,  H.  B.— Obituaiy,  606. 

Cbobman,  Commander  Alexakdeb  F.,  U.  8.  N.^Obit- 
vary,  61S. 

Cbobb,  Oeobob  D.— Obituary,  629. 

Cbobslkt,  Sir  Fbancib.— Obituary,  688. 

Ctfte.— Resolutions  of  sympathy  by  tbe  Florida  Legisla- 
ture, 806. 

CuBTiB,  Bey.  Thomas  F.— Obituary,  626. 

CuBBiNO,  Caleb.  (See  Diplomatic  Oorretpondence  and 
ForHgn  ii^to^nf .)— Bellvers  an  argument  before  the 
Qenera  Tribunal,  258. 

Ctoft»7M.--BeceiptB  itom,  289,  S90. 

CUTLBB,  Saudbl  C.~-Obituaiy,  607. 


Dahl,  Yladixzb  Ivakoyitgr.— Obituary,  648. 

Dakota.— i^QQ  Territories  qf  the  United  States.) 

Daluno  Ain>  BuLWZB,  William  Henbt  Ltttok  Eable, 
Baron.~Birth,  death,  282;  career,  382;  works,  282. 

Dalton,  Bdwabd  Babbt,  M.  B.— Obituary,  618. 

Balt,  Bt.  Rev.  Robert.— Obituary,  689. 

Bana,  Commander  William  H.,  U.  8.  K.— Obituary,  608. 

Darien  Canal.— {8ee  Naoy  qf  the  United  States^  also  page 
888.) 

Bavenpobt,  Captain  Hbvtbt  K.— Obituary,  696. 

Bayis,  Judge  Batid.— Letter  to  the  Labor  Reform  Con- 
vention on  his  nomination,  774. 

Batib,  GABBET.—Birth,  death,  283;  career,  282;  personal 
appearance  and  character,  288. 

Bavib,  Mrs.  JoHK.— Obituary,  604. 

Bayib,  J.  C.  Bancrott.  (See  Diplomatie  Correspondence 
and  Foreign  Belations.)—StAtemGaty  as  agent  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  Genera  arbitration,  to  Secretary 
Fish,  S89-246;  appears  as  agent  of  the  United  States 
before  the  Geneva  Tribunal,  246;  statement  as  to  the 
additional  claims,  266,  267;  tablee  of  claims,  2e77, 968. 

Bayib,  Thomas  T.-Obltuary,  617. 

Bawes,  Henby  L.~RepTesentatiYe  ftrom  MaBsachu- 
setta,  110;  relation  to  a  committee  on  insurrection- 
ary States,  ;121;  on  postal  te1ejn«phy,  121. 

Bawisok,  Bogxtmil.— Obituary,  638. 

Debt  (f  the  United  States.-{See  Finances  qf  the  United 
States.) 

Be  Coudreb,  Louis.— Obltnaiy,  686. 

Belaporte,  MicHEL.-Obituary,  660. 

Delaware.— YinsLUcee^  288;  public  debt,  288;  state  invest- 
ments, 288;  receipts  into  the  Ti^easiliy,  288;  expendi- 
tures, 288;  raUroad  improYements,  288;  peach-grow- 
ing, 988,  234;  controversy  with  New  Jersey  concern- 
ing the  taking  of  fish  Ihnn  the  Belaware  River,  284; 
manu&cturing  statistics  of  Wilmington,  284;  city 
tax,  284;  bonded  debt  of  the  city,  384;  miscellaneous 
statistics  of  the  city,  884;  Republican  Convention,  884; 
platform,  284, 285;  Bemocratic  Convention  and  resolu- 
tions, 285;  another  convention  and  resolutions,  285; 
a  second  Republican  Convention  and  resohitions,285; 
conflict  between  the  State  and  the  national  govern- 


ment concerning  the  election  laws,  386;  viewa  of  tb« 
Governor,  386;  resulu  bf  the  election,  33B;  local  po- 
litical issues,  386;  internal  improvemeuts,  SB6;  public 
flogging  of  criminals,  286;  statiatlca  of  agiicahar«, 
386;  of  mann&ctnres,  386;  of  churches,  237;  of 
libraries,  387;  of  newspapers,  387;  cotton  manniac 
tures  in  the  State,  380,  281. 

Bb  Lboic,  Bavid  CAMDEH.—Obituary,  GS7. 

Bemiko,  Hxnbt  C.—Obituaiy,  680. 

/A^Amarl;.  —  Goveniment,  887;  area,  387;  govenmtent 
ofllcials,  887;  religious  statistics,  287;  budf^t,  237; 
public  debt,  387;  army,  387;  fleet,  387;  eni^ratif4i 
firom  Copenhagen,  887;  importa  and  exports,  237; 
movement  of  abipping,  287;  merchant  navy,  SS7;  area 
and  population  of  Benmark  proper,  287;  of  depend- 
encies, 287;  IceUmd,  387;  railroads,  288;  tetograph?. 
388;  the  plan  to  make  Benmaik  a  neutral  aUte,  2S&; 
views  of  tbe  Banish  press,  888;  reorgaaizatlon  of  tlK 
army,  288;  closing  of  the  Biet,  288;  the  elections,  238; 
opening  of  the  Rigsdag,  888;  the  royal  speech,  238; 
industry  and  arts  exhibition  in  Copenhagen,  239; 
discussion  of  qucBtions  of  political  economy,  239; 
literature  of  the  year,  464;  ecclesiastical  atatiatics, 
987;  nationalities,  387. 

DqHtriment  qf  JusHee  qf  the  United  Staies.—CojaM&aa  oC 
701. 

Bbxteb,  Gxobqe.— Obituary,  622. 

BiOKBOV,  Samuxl  HEXBT.^Birth,  death,  339;  career,  239; 
character,  288;  works,  389. 

Billon,  Robebt  Jameb.— Obituary,  684. 

BiMMiCK,  or  BoMiMiCK,  MiLO  M.— Obituary,  683. 

Diplomatie  Correspondence  and  Foreign  SUatiiom*.—th& 
award  of  the  Geneva  Tribunal,  289;  atatemcnt  by  J. 
C.  B.  Bavia  to  Secretary  Fish,  289-3M;  definition  of 
the  demands  of  the  United  Statea  against  Gre&t 
Britain,  289,  240;  discussion  thereon,  940;  state- 
ment of  the  esse  in  behalf  of  the  United  Sute^. 
340;  line  of  argument,  840;  eminent  men  ceo- 
suited  in  preparing  the  case,  341;  crfticiama  of 
the  English  press,  341;  discuasion  by  tbe  £b|:- 
lish  press  of  our  national  claims,  241;  actioB  of 
the  Britislf  Ctovemment,  341;  reasaembling  of  the 
tribunal,  842;  r^ection  of  the  indirect  claims,  Si2: 
statement  of  Count  Bclopis,  942;  qaestions  argned 
before  the  tribunal,  342;  votes  aa  to  the  reaponaibility 
of  Great  Britain,  243;  action  concerning  the  Florida. 
342;  the  award,  343;  remarks  of  Mr.  Bavia  opon  tiie 
main  pointa  at  issue,  248;  due  diligence,  ai8;  toleta- 
tion  of  insuigent  operations  in  England,  and  £ogIish 
feelbig  against  the  United  SUtes,  243;  duty  to  detsis 
an  olfending  cruiser  when  it  comes  again  within  the 
neutral's  Jurisdiction,  and  effector  a  commiiwion  npoo 
such  cruiser,  348;  supplies  of  coal,  244;  tbe  municipal 
laws  of  EngUmd,  844;  the  Sumter,  the  Kaahvilte. 
etc.,  844;  the  dlBsenting  opinion  of  Sir  A.  Cockbcn, 
846;  protocols  of  the  conferences  of  the  art>itiators. 
346;  proceedings  of  the  first  conference,  346;  the 
arbitrators,  their  powers  and  ftinctiuns,  346:  Coczi: 
Sdopis  chosen  president,  346;  M.  Favrot,  secic-tair, 
846;  presenting  of  the  cases  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  846;  other  documents,  846;  mles  a&  to 
reports,  documents,  etc.,  846;  second  conference, 
846;  adjournment  to  June  15, 346;  third  conrerecc:', 
347;  printed  argument  anbmitted  by  tbe  United 
States,  847;  adjoomment  of  eight  months  aakcd  tov 
by  Great  Bilt^n,  347;  conference  adjourns  two  davs 
847;  note  of  Lord  Tenterden,  asking  for  adjonnuneat^ 
347;  fourth  conference,  347;  farther  adJoaraiQest  (if 
two  days  to  await  instructions  fh>m  Waahington,  317 ; 
fifth  conference,  347;  statement  of  Count  bdopis  ex- 
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dadlng  the  Indirect  claims  of  the  United  States,  248;  968;  eetablishment  of  chnrches  in  lai^e  cities,  SOS; 

sixth  conference,  S48;  action  of  the  United  States  on  mission  in  Qennany,  S68;  the  mission  in  Jamaica, 

the  indirect  claims,  949;  seventh  conference,  948;  963;  statistics  of  Snnday-schools,  968. 

action  of  the  British  Ooveniment  on  the  exchision  of  Disraeli,  Mrs.  Mabt  Anus.— (See  BMConit/ldd.) 

the  indirect  claims,  948;  withdrawal  of  motion  for  Dixon,  Rev.  Jaxes.— Obituary,  688. 

a4jonmment,  949;  announcement  of  the  exclnsion  of  Don,  Rev.  Chablbs  Squibb.— OUtnaiy,  688. 

the  Indirect  claims,  949;  argument  presented  in  be-  Dons,  John  Botbb,  LL.  D.— Obituary,  610. 

half  of  the  English  Government,  948;  address  by  l>omin(on  qf  Conocto.— Prince  Edward^s  Island  and  New- 

Coont  Sclopis,  949;  statement  of  important  points  by  fonndland,  964;  railway  to  British  Columbia,  964; 

Sir  Ronndell  Palmer,  960;   eighth  conference,  960;  other  projected  railways,  965;  parliamentary  action 

points  for  dlBCnssIon  proposed  by  Sir  A.  Cockbnm,  on  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  965;  local  railways,  966; 

950;  rejection  of  the  same  by  the  tribonal,  960;  rales  finances,  966;  banks,  96S;  immigration,  266;  change 

as  to  agents  of  the  governments  and  their  counsel,  of  administration  in  Ontario,  906;  dose  of  Parliament, 

950;  ninth  conference,  961;  tenth  conference,  951;  or-  966;  elections,  966;  obituaries,  286. 

der  of  proceedings  proposed  by  Mr.  Stampfli,  251 ;  pro-  Don  CARLos.—Protests  against  the  elections  in  Spain,  742 ; 

positions  submitted  by  Sir  A.  Ck)ekburD,  961;  eleventh  takes  the  field,  748;  Carlist  defeats,  748;  recrosses 

conference,  959;  case  of  the  Florida  taken  np,  952;  the  fhmtier  of  France,  748. 

twelfth  conference,  952;  the  days  of  holding  meetings,  Don  ^Canubl  Pando.— Obituary,  641. 

269;  thirteenth  conference,  959;  fourteenth  conference,  Doouttlb,  Jakbs  R.— President  of  the  Democratic  Con- 

958;  argument  on  certain  points  required  from  Qreat  vention,  780. 

Britain,  959;  case  of  the  Alabama  taken  up,  252;  Douglass,  Fbbderick.— President  of  the  New  Orleans 

Afteeiith  conference,  958;  written  argument  submit-  Colored  Conrentlon,  775. 

ted  by  Great  Britain,  958;  the  eases  of  the  Sumter,  Dratton,  Henri.— Obituary,  686. 

KashviUef  and  Chlckamanga,  taken  up,  958;  sixteenth  Dutoub,  Seum  Francois.— Obituary,  644. 

conference,  953;  the  cases  of  the  Tuscaloosa,  Talla-  Dubtee,  BRADronn  M.  C— Obitnaiy,  698. 

liassee,  and  Retribution,  taken  up,  958;  seventeenth  Dtsabt,  Captatai  Robert  M.— Obitnary,  608. 
conference,  953;  oral  argnmeot  of  Mr.  Bvarts,  968; 
eighteenth  conference,  958;  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bvarts's 

ailment,  and  submission  of  written  argument  by  E 
ICr.  Cashing,  968;  nineteenth  conference,  968;  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Waite,  968;  twentieth  conference,  958;  J^f/IA4«aJbtf.^In  Kew  England  and  St.  Lawrence  Valley, 
«nbmIssion  of  claims  for  losses  by  the  Sallie,  Jefll  966;  in  Russia,  266;  in  Michigan,  Dlinois,  Prussia, 
Davis,  Music,  Boston,  and  Y.  H.  Joy,  958;  twenty-  and  Saxony,  266;  in  California  and  Nevada,  266, 967; 
first  conference,  958;  Confederate  ships  in  British  accounts  by  California  papers,  267;  explanations  by 
ports,  and  supplies  of  coal,  968;  statement  by  Lord  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  967;  in  Syria,  967;  at  Antloch, 
Tenterden,  958,  254;  reply  of  Mr.  Davis,  954;  twenty-  967;  accounts  fh»m  English  papers,  967, 968;  number 
second  conference,  964;  the  case  of  the  Georgia  taken  of  dead,  968;  in  Iceland,  968;  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
np,  264 ;  twenty-third  conference,  954;  case  of  the  266;  account  from  the  London  2line9,  968,  960;  ac- 
Shenandoah  taken  np,  964;  tablee  of  figures  of  losses  counts  of  the  outburst  of  Mauna  Loa,  969;  automatic 
with  explanatory  statements  submitted,  964;  twenty-  registration  of  earthquake-shocks,  981. 
fourth  conference,  264;  l^;al  question  as  to  the  acts  Eastbubn,  Rt  Rev.  Manton.— Birtb,  death,  270;  career, 
of  the  Florida,  954;  twenty-fifth  conference,  954;  ob-  970;  works,  970. 

Jectlon  by  the  British  Government  to  certain  addi-  Eastern  (3hvrches.—1\i&  Bulgarian  question,  270;  conflict 
tional  claims,  954, 955;  votes  of  the  tiibunal  as  to  tbe  between  the  Bulgarians  and  the  patriarchate,  970; 
responsibility  of  Great  Britain  fbr  certain  acta,  256;  meeting  of  the  Great  Synod,  971;  the  excommuniea- 
twenty-sixth  conference,  965;  vote  on  the  Florida  stion  of  bishops,  971;  the  text  of  the  decree,  971;  sig- 
*and  other  vessels,  966;  reply  of  the  agent  of  the  natures  of  the  decree,  972;  change  In  the  dress  of  the 
United  States  to  the  English  objection  to  additional  Bulgarian  clergy,  979;  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  279; 
claims,  956,  957;  tables  of  claims,  297,  958;  de-  foreign  missions  of  the  Russian  state  Church  in  Chl- 
cision  of  the  tribunal  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  na,  Japan,  and  other  countries,  979;  the  Greek  Church 
claims,  958;  twenty-seventh  conference,  958;  rejec-  in  Persia,  979;  closer  connection  with  the  Episcopal 
tiou  of  the  claims  for  expenditures  in  pursuing  Churches  of  Western  Europe  and  America,  972;  let- 
cruisers,  958;  r^ection  of  the  claims  for  prospective  tcrs  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  of  the 
profits,  958;  claims  for  firelght,  958;  twenty-eiglith  HolySynodof  Greece,  approving  the  movement,  978; 
conference,  958;  dismissal  of  the  doifble  claims,  256;  statistical  Information  on  the  priests,  deacons,  and 
twenty-ninth  conference,  959;  consldemtion  of  the  clerks  of  tbe  state  Church  of  Russia,  274. 
question  of  interest,  969;  estimate  of  Mr.  Stftmpfil  for  Eaton,  Rev.  Geoboe  WASHiNOTON.—Birth,  death,  974; 
the  determination  of  a  sum  in  gross,  959;  memoran-  career,  974;  character,  274. 
dum  of  Sir  A.Cockburn  on  Mr.Stftmpfii's  estimate,  959,  Bedu/UutiCQl  Staiistica  qf  Europe^  987. 
960;  table  In  reference  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Stfimp-  Egkabd,  Mrs.  Dr. — Obituary,  611. 
Hi,  960;  THB  AWARD,  960;  thirtieth  conference,  960;  Eokteldt,  Jacob  R.— Obituary,  694. 
draught  of  the  decision,  960;  thirty-first  cenferencc,  .SbtAKJor.— Boundaries,  974;  area  and  population,  274; 
960;  translation  of  the  act  of  decision,  260;  adoption  character  of  the  population,  974;  exports,  271;  im- 
of  the  same,  260;  views  of  Viscount  d^Itf^a^  <>n  ^c  porta,  276;  army,  975;  discussion  on  the  new  tariff 
supply  of  coal  to  belligerents,  960;  thirty-second  con-  law,  975;  bank  laws,  975;  internal  improvements,  275, 
fcrence,  960;  signing  of  the  decision,  960;  dissent  of  976;  postage  question  between  Ecuador  and  the 
Sir  A.  Cockbnm,  960;  adjournment  of  tbe  tribunal,  United  States,  976;  subscription  toward  paying  the 
961 ;  teict  of  the  decision  and  award,  961-968.  war-debt  of  France  to  Germany,  276;  insurance  recom- 
JHsdjdes  of  C^ri^A— Meeting  of  the  American  Christian  mended  by  tbe  Bank  of  Ecuador,  276;  schools,  276; 
Missionary  Society,  268;  indications  of  improvement,  decroes  concerning  public  instruction,  976;  material 
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improTomont  or  the  conntrr,  S76;  geographical  ex- 
ploratiooB  in,  940. 

Bddt,  NoRifAM.— Obitoaiy,  605. 

Edxuiom,  Osobob  F.— Senator  trom  Vermont,  119;  on 
the  retrenchment  amendment,  127;  on  a  retrenchment 
committee,  180;  movei  amendment  to  amnesty  bill, 
14&-14d;  on  the  amnesty  amendment,  181-183;  on  the 
force  bUl,  176-178. 

Educaiian  in  the  United  SUUes^  703. 

JE^^KP^.— Qovemment,  276;  the  succession,  277;  the  Khe- 
dive^s  sons,  277;  cabinet,  277;  area,  277;  population 
of  divlsiona,  277;  population  of  chief  cities,  277;  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  277;  navy,  277;  commerce 
of  Alexandria,  277;  periodical  press,  277;  schools, 
9T7, 278;  University  of  Cairo,  278;  arrivals  of  vessels 
in  three  principal  ports,  278;  railroads,  278;  mails, 
278;  telegraphs,  278;  Suez  Canal,  978;  receipts,  278; 
movement  of  shipping  in,  278;  difficulties  between 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  279« 

Eldbb,  Rev.  A14BXIS  JosKPH.— Obituary,  604. 

.fiS^ricUy.^Telegtaphy  without  insulation,  S72 ;  the  atrial 
telegraph,  272;  the  Alleghany  system  of  time-aignals, 
280;  improved  electric  clocks,  280;  automatic  regto- 
tratlon  of  earthquake -shocks,  280;  the  magnetic 
counter,  281;  the  electric  tell-tale,  281;  electxo-chem- 
ical  copying-press,  282;  duration  of  the  electric  sparic, 
282;  spectrum  of  lightning,  282;  electrical  condition 
of  gas-flames,  282;  experiments  on,  282,  288;  passage 
of  electricity  through  gases,  288;  measuring  atmos- 
pheric electricity,  288;  electricity  of  plants,  284;  new 
forma  of  battery,  284, 265. 

EUettic  TTaoef.— Velocity  of,  285. 

ELLia,  Bev.  Williax.— Birth,  death,  283;  travels,  286; 
works,  286;  his  wife,  286;  her  works,  286. 

Elt,  Willxax  Mather.— Obituary,  006. 

Smxbsok,  Bsnjajkih  D.— Obituary,  629. 

EiUBSOir,  Rev.  Bbown.— Birth,  death,  286;  career,  266. 

Emperor  qf  Oermany.—^iiii  decision  of  the  Northwest 
boundary,  728. 

J^jpCmo^ic.— (See  Eoraee.) 

EsPABTKBo  oflbred  the  title  of  Prince  of  Vezgara  by  Eing 
Amadens  of  Spain,  741. 

J^tm>iK.— Population,  286;  German  unity,  186;  National 
Assembly  of  France,  286;  new  election  law  proposed 
by  cls-Leithan  Austria,  287;  area  and  population  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  287;  ecclesiastical  statistics, 
287;  rejection  of  the  revised  Constitution  of  Switzer- 
land, 287;  table  showing  tbe^nationalities  of  Europe, 
287;  percentage  of  nationalities,  287,  288;  foreign  col- 
onies of  European  states,  288;  geographical  explora- 
tions and  discoveries,  840. 

EvABTS,  WnjjAX  M.  (See  JXpUmuUic  Corregpondence.)— 
Makes  an  aignment  in  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
before  the  Geneva  Conference,  258. 

EwKii.,  Lleutenant'General  Richabd  Stoddabd.— Blrth^ 
death,  288;  career,  283. 


Fabnswobth,  Jomr  F.— Representative  ftom  IQiDois, 
110;  on  postal  telegraphy,  121, 122. 

Fabwxll,  Stxfhen  T.--Obituary,  681. 

Favbx,  M.  D.— a  Swiss  contractor,  748;  oootracts  to  build 
the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  746. 

Favbot,  AiiXXAMSBB.— Secretary  to  the  (Seneva  Tribu- 
nal, 246. 

FxRK,  Fannt.— (See  Mrs.  Parton.). 

FsBRT,  Obbis  S.— Senator  from  Connecticut,  119;  an 
amendment  to  civil  rights  amendment,  1C7;  an  am- 
nesty, 171, 


FxcxBHAOH,  LuDWio  Mabik.— Birth,  death,  828;  career, 
828;  his  philosophy,  828;  works,  828. 

I'evers  and  JSewers.-^^&n.  employed  in  sewers  exempt 
fh>m  fevers,  288;  an  investigation  made  in  London, 
288;  staUettcs,  288. 

IHnances  qf  the  Vnitsd  iSfo^.^-General  remarka,  289 ; 
receipta  and  expenditures  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  80,  1871,  289;  estimated  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  three  quarters  ending  June  8J, 
1878, 289;  actual  receipts  during  the  year  ending  Jane 
SO,  1872, 289 ;  net  expenditores  for  same  period,  289,- 
290;  reduction  of  the  debt  for  the  year,  290 ;  quarteriy 
reduction  of  the  public  debt,  290;  receipta  during  \h& 
quarter  ending  September  80, 1872, 200;  expenditure* 
for  same  quarter,  280;  estimated  receipta  and  exp^^n- 
ditures  for  the  three  quarters  ending  June  SO,  1ST3, 
290 ;  reduction  in  taxation  since  the  close  of  the  war« 
290;  table  showing  the  amount  of  taxea  retained  ttom 
the  several  sources  of  revenue  from  the  organixatios 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  290;  atatemeDi 
of  the  outstanding  principal  of  the  pubttc  debt  of  the 
United  States,  June  80,  1872,  281;  receipts  from  in- 
ternal revenue,  291;  number  of  persona  who  paid  the 
income-tax,  291 ;  table  exhibiting  a  coniiiariBCin  of  the 
•  receipta  from  ipcomea,  or  proAta  on  capital,  292; 
items  showing  increase  or  decrease,  292 ;  compaiatlTe 
condition  of  the  national  banks  for  four  yean,  293; 
official  statement  of  the  national  banka  of  New  Tofk 
City,  292,  208;  sUtemcnt  of  the  State  banka  of  New 
York  City,  298;  the  iudebtedneea  of  each  State  in  the 
Union,  908;  the  issue  of  bonds,  294;  statiatica  of  com- 
merce, 294;  changea  in  business  and  financial  aflkirs 
caused  by  the  war,  294;  Justification  of  tbe  present 
protective  system  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasoiy, 
894;  his  views  on  the  tariif  system,  295;  ai^iUDCBt  in 
favor  of  paper  currency,  295;  the  aid  of  such  cureacy 
in  the  resumption  of  QMCiepaymenta,  S96;  bla  leasoe? 
for  anticipating  a  permanent  financial  trnprovemeat 
in  the  allkirs  of  the  coontxy,  295;  montblbr  lange  of 
Government  secwrltlea  aa  represented  by  actaal  sales 
at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  during  1878, 296: 
table  of  gold  at  New  York  for  each  day  during  1972, 
297;  table  of  sterling  exchange  for  every  day  in  the 
year  1872, 298;  prices  of  State  lecaritlea  during  the 
year  1872, 299;  prices  of  railroad  and  mlaocOaneoss 
stocks  during  the  year  1872, 800. 

JVntomf .— <See  Europe,) 

FxNZi,  FsLicx.— Obituary,  648. 

Fdh,  HAxiLTOH.—Statement  of  the  Geneva  arbitratian 
made  to,  by  the  agent  of  the  United  Statea,  239-SI'L 

Fxsbxb,  Bev.  Gxobob  H.— Obituary,  688. 

Fisx,  Jambs,  Jr.— Birth,  death,  801 ;  early  life,  801;  career, 
801;  character,  801. 

FxAxx,  Febdxkaio).— Obituary,  G88. 

.TZoHcto.— Session  of  the  Legis]ature,a01 ;  movement  to  im- 
peach Governor  Bced,  801 ;  substance  of  tbe  charges, 
801-808;  a^nmment  of  the  High  Court  wlthoat  ac- 
tion, 808;  the  Lieutenant-Governor  assumes  the  ftrac* 
tlons  of  office,  808;  controversy  between  QoTemer 
Reed  and  the  actlDg-Goveroor,  808;  proclamation  by 
Governor  Beed  of  his  authority  aa  Execntare,  aOS; 
counter-prodamalion  of  Hr.  Day,  308, 804 ;  tbe  que«- 
tion  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  aOi;  tike  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  804;  dissenting  opinion  of  Chief- 
Justice  Kandan,  804;  reply  of  the  court  to  QoTenor 
Seed's  communication,  806;  extra  session  of  fbe 
liBgislature,  805 ;  views  of  acting-Govcmor  Day,  are; 
impeachment  proceedings  resumed,  805:  motion  for 
the  discharge  of  the  accused,  306;  a4}oumment  of  the 
Court  of  Impeachment  and  of  the  Legislature, 
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opening  of  the  regular  sesBlon  of  the  Legislatnre,  806 ; 
resolatlons  of  sympathy  with  Caha,  806 ;  commiestoii 
to  report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  State,  806; 
other  acts  passed,  806;  insurance  legislation,  806; 
Republican  Convention  for  appointment  of  delegates 
to  the  National  ConYentlon,  and  rusolntions,  806; 
selection  of  delegates  to  the  National  Democratic 
Convention,  807 ;  Repabllcan  Convention  for  tbe  nomi- 
nation of  State  ottcers,  807;  platform,  807;  Bemo- 
eratle  Convention  and  resolutions,  806 ;  results  of  the 
action,  806 ;  Governor  Hart^s  views  of  tbe  existing 
election  law,  808 ;  finances,  808 ;  projected  canal  fh>m 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Oulf  coast,  d06L;  statistics  of  agri- 
culture, 806 ;  of  manulhetures,  800 ;  of  churches,  809 ; 
of  libraries,  809;  of  newspapers,  809. 

Fkuring-MUlf^  Exphtion  in.— Report  on  the  causes  of 
the  disastrous  explosion  at  the  Tradeston  flo\ir-miIla 
In  Olasgow,  809-31SL 

FoirBLAiTQUE,  Albant  William.'— Obituary,  646. 

Fobs,  Rev.  Johw.— Obituary,  637. 

Fomrr,  Blt  Fb£d£bio.— Birth,  death,  818;  career,  81S. 

FoKRSST,  Ebwin.— Birth,  death,  81S;  early  life,  81S;  first 
appearance  on  the  stage,  812;  first  success,  818;  first 
appearance  in  Metamora  and  SpartaeuB^  818;  sails 
for  Europe,  818;  appeam  in  England,  818;  marriage, 
818;  popularity,  318;  second  visit  to  London,  818; 
difllculty  iprlth  Macready,  814;  riot  at  the  Astor  Place 
Opera  House,  814;  divorce  proceedings  begun  by  Mrs. 
Forrest,  814;  last  appearances  on  the  stage,  814;  char- 
acter, 814. 

FonxESTER,  Ai.rRKD  Hb^trt.— Obituary,  648. 

Faitr,  OaosoB  Fbanklxn,  M.  D.— Obituary,  614. 

FoBTKB,  Rev.  Lemvbl.— Obituary,  611. 

FowLBB,  Rev.  HBNitT.— Birth,  death,  814;  career,  814. 

i^^Mfies.— Offlcers  of  the  Oovcmment,  814;  compositica 
of  the  National  Assembly,  314,  815;  detafled  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  expenditures,  315;  public  debt, 
815;  area  and  population,  815;  movement  of  the  pop- 
ulation, 815,  816 ;  territorial  looses  sustained,  816; 
area  and  population  of  colonies  and  dependencies, 
816;  new  army  law,  816;  strength  of  the  army,  316; 
of  the  navy,  816;  total  and  special  commerce  for  a 
series  of  years,  816;  movement  of  shipping  from  1867 
to  1809,  817;  commercial  navy,  317;  commerce  of  Al- 
geria, 817;  railways  and  telegraphs,  817;  savings- 
banks,  817;  moneyed  institutions,  817;  the  National 
Assembly,  817;  election  of  members,  317;  contest  of 
parties,  817;  difl'erence  between  President  Thiers  and 
the  Assembly,  818;  resignation  of  President  Thiers 
tendered,  318;  the  Assembly  relhses  to  receive  It, 
818;  resignation  withdrawn,  818;  congratulations  by 
foreign  governments,  818;  bills  passed,  818;  resigna- 
tion of  Ponyer-Qcartier,  819;  payment  of  the  war 
indemnity,  819;  special  penalties  enacted  against  the 
International,  819;  speech  In  fivor  of  the  bill  by  Min- 
ister Buftiure,  819;  debate  on  the  restoration  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  819;  committee  report  on 
contracts  for  arms  and  ammunition,  819,  880;  treaty 
for  the  evacuation  of  French  territory  by  German 
troops,  880;  bin  for  the  reorganization  of  tbe  army,  880; 
aession  of  the  Oerman  councils  of  the  French  depart* 
ments,  880;  moderate  republicanism  gaining  ground, 
880;  Prince  Napoleon  ordered  to  quit  French  terri- 
tory, 881;  protest  of  the  prince,  880;  views  of  the 
Legitimists  expressed  In  a  letter  of  Count  de  Cham- 
bord,  881;  appointment  of  a  Supreme  Council  of  War, 
881;  educational  reforms  recommended,  881, 888;  re- 
opening of  the  National  Assembly,  888;  finances,  888; 
Imports  for  nine  months,  888;  M.  Thiers  gives  details 
of  tbe  Anglo-French  treaty  of  commerce,  828;  M. 


Thiers^s  views  on  tbe  maintenance  of  public  onler, 
883;  on  tbe  necessity  of  every  government  to  be  con- 
servative,  888;  on  republicanism,  888;  approval  of  the 
Presidents  message,  888;  efforts  to  effect  fhsion  be- 
tween the  Right  and  the  Right  Centre,  881;  exciting 
debate  in  the  Assembly,  884;  the  President  demands 
a  vote  of  confidence,  884;  new  Juiy  law,  834;  report 
of  the  committee  on  an  address  in  reply  to  the  presi- 
dential message,  884;  adoption  of  the  amendment  of 
Bufkure,  884;  reverse  of  the  Government,  834;  modi- 
fication of  the  ministry,  885;  dissolution  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Assetnbly  demanded,  885;  adjournment  of  the 
Assembly,  885;  parties  in  the  National  Assembly, 
886;  area,  population,  and  density  of  population,  887; 
ecclesiastical  statistics,  887;  nationalities,  887;  litera- 
ture of  tbe  year,  455;  relations  with  Greece  and  Italy 
on  the  Laurium  mines,  863, 364 ;  Lutheran  Church  in, 
49a 

Fbazbb,  Prof.  JoHH  W.— Birth,  death,  career,  885. 

FreedmaCi  JSureav.— Transfer  of  aflhlrs  of,  to  the  War 
Bepartroeut,  83. 

FBEUKGHUTSEir,  F.  T.,  Senator  fh>m  New  Jersey,  119;  on 
the  retrenchment  committee,  186;  on  the  cIvH  rights 
amendment,  151;  on  amendment  to  civil  rights 
amendment,  166-167. 

Frtnth  MkiAn/g  /luiiw^ry.— Importance  of  collecting  prac- 
tical results  of  mining  Industry,  886 ;  statistics  of 
coal-mines  in  the  Bepartment  of  the  North,  886,  886. 

.9Wm^(f .— Work  among  the  Indians,  886 ;  establishment 
of  a  school  in  Mexico,  886;  work  among  the  freed- 
men,  886;  statistics  of  the  Canada  Yearly  Meeting, 
897;  tbe  London  Yearly  Meeting,  887;  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  Godhead  and  the  Scriptures  defined,  887; 
meeting  in  behalf  of  foreign  missions,  837;  Bablln 
Yearly  Meeting,  888. 

FuBXAM,  Chablbs  M.— Obituary,  688. 
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GAOABni,  Prince  Pattl.— Obituary,  689. 

Gallowat,  Sakuxl.— Obituary,  611. 

Gabcia,  General  Boic  MAmrxL,— Beath,  101;  career,  101. 

Gabitbld,  Jaxbs  a.,  Representative  fh)m  Ohio,  119;  on 
the  enforcement  amendment,  198-196. 

Gabfixld,  Rev.  Jobk  MsTCALV.—Obltuary,  609. 

Gatttibb,  THfiopHXLX.— Birth,  death,  889;  career,  889; 
workir,  889. 

Gbniot,  Madame.— Obituary,  639. 

Oeoffraphieal  ExptoratUmt  and  JHseoveries  in  1873.— Gen- 
eral review  of  the  work  done,  880;  great  advance  in 
chartography.  830;  death  of  eminent  geographers, 
880;  list  of  publications  during  tbe  year,  880,  881;  in- 
vestigations of  Br.  Carpenter  relative  to  oceanic  cur- 
rents, 381.  I.  Arctic  Explorations  and  DiKOvertet.— 
General  fiillure  of  polar  expeditions,  881;  public  and 
private  expeditions  In  1878, 888;  Captain  Hairs  expe- 
dition, 888;  discovery  of  a  house  not  inhabited  for  875 
years,  888;  important  discovery  of  northern  lands  by 
Captain  Nils  Jansen,  888;  tbe  Ilassler  expedition,  888; 
work  of  the  Coast  Survey,  838.  11.  North  America^ 
888;  climate,  temperature,  and  productions  of  west 
coast  of  Hudson^s  Bay,  884;  geographical  activity  in 
the  United  States,  884;  completion  of  Asher  &  Ad- 
amses Topographical,  Commercial,  and  Statistical  At- 
las and  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,  834;  character 
of  the  work,  884;  completion  of  tbe  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  885;  project  of  a  ship-canal  across  tbe 
peninsula  of  Florida,  835;  geological  surveys  in  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  885;  geographical  explorations 
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in  the  Territories,  886;  YeUowstone  Kational  Park, 
836;  examination  of  the  fonr  pasBca  at  the  head  of 
Henry's  Forlc,  886 ;  organisation  of  the  United  States 
Qeological  and  Geographical  Bnrvey  of  the  Territo- 
ries, 886;  expeditions  sent  oat  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, 886;  expeditions  of  Lieutenant  Wheeler  and 
Clarence  King,  886, 887;  expedition  of  ProC  Powell, 
837;  sanrey  of  tbo  Colorado  Birer,  887;  height  of  the 
principal  peaks  in  the  Uintah  Mountains,  837 ;  descrip' 
tion  of  the  Bio  Qcande  Valley,  887;  important  dls- 
coTery  concerning  the  November  atmospheric  wave, 
888;  discovery  in  Mexico,  888;  Interoceanic  canal  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  888;  the  West  Indies, 
889.  III.  South  Ameriea.—DeBCTipil(m  of  New  An^tk- 
lasia,  839 ;  exploration  in  Oniana,  889;  in  Brazil,  880; 
Argentine  Bepablic,  840;  in  Paraguay,  840 ;  in  Chill, 
840;  in  Bolivia,  840;  in  Pern,  840;  In  Bcnador,  840. 

IV.  Europe^  840;  publication  of  the  German  census, 
841;  tunnel  through  the  St.  Gothard  Mountain,  841. 

V.  Asia.^^T.  Seward^s  travels  around  the  world, 
841 ;  labors  of  other  travellers,  84S;  archsologlcal  ex- 
plorations in  Palestine,  843.  VI.  Afirica.~SiT  Sam- 
uel Baker*s  expedition,  84S;  expedition  of  Dr. 
SchweinfUrth,  84S;  Stanley's  expedition,  848;  Ger- 
man expeditions,  843 ;  exploration  in  Morocco,  848; 
in  Madagascar,  848. 

Oeorgta^-^eBBion  of  the  Legislature,  844;  legislation, 
844;  reports  of  investigating  committees,  844;  amount 
of  bonds  indorsed  by  tJie  State,  844;  summary  of  the 
important  statements  of  the  committee  concerning 
the  bonds,  844;  bills  submitted  by  the  committee,  846; 
resolutions  submitted,  846;  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  management  of  the  At- 
lantic &  Western  Bail  road,  846,  846;  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  ofllcial  mismanagement  of  Governor 
Bullock,  846;  Democratic  Convention  and  resolutlona, 
846;  action  of  the  Liberal  Bepublicans,  847;  Bepub- 
llcan  State  Convention  and  resolutions,  847;  conven- 
tion of  "Straight-outs,"  847;  resolutions,  847;  re- 
sults of  the  election,  847;  riot  in  Savannah,  847,  348; 
finances,  848;  State  University,  848;  State  institutions, 
848;  statistics  of  agriculture,  848 ;  of  manu&ctures, 
848;  of  churches,  849;  of  libnuies,  849;  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  849. 

Oermanjf.^Uojsl  fiimily,  849;  area  and  population  of 
states,  849 ;  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  and  the 
Beicbstag,  849;  non-German  nationalities,  849;  towns 
having  a  population  of  more  than  90,000, 860 ;  strength 
of  the  imperial  German  army,  850;  navy  of  the  German 
Empire,  860 ;  public  debt  of  the  several  German  states, 
861;  budget,  861;  movement  of  shipping,  851;  emi- 
gration from  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  851 ;  railroads, 
851;  postal  statistics,  861,  853;  new  session  of  the 
German  Beichetag,  863;  speech  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
862;  appointment  of  Prince  Hohenlobe  as  envoy  to 
the  Pope,  363 ;  his  rejection,  858;  opening  of  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Strasbourg,  858:  introduction  of  the  impe- 
rial constitution  into  Alsace-Lorraine,  858 ;  measures 
osainst  tlie  Jesuits,  868;  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House,  854 ;  bill  adopted  by  the  Federal  Council,  864; 
proposal  agreed  upon  by  the  leaders  of  the  Baichstag, 
854;  railway  treaty  between  Germany  and  Luxem- 
burg. 854;  promulgation  of  the  law  excluding  the 
Jesuits  Arom  Germany,  854;  the  complaints  by  the 
Pope  of  the  persecution  of  Catholics  in  Germany,  854; 
meeting  of  Emperors  in  Berlin,  855;  the  Catbollo 
Church  in  Germany,  855 ;  decision  of  the  San  Juan 
boundary  question,  356;  proceedings  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 286;  area,  population,  and  density  of  popula- 
tion, 287 ;  ecclesiastical  statistics,  887 ;  natioualities, 


887 ;  literature  of  the  year,  466 ;  trouUea  with  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Church,  716,  716. 

GkbstIokbb,  Fbixdbich.-— Birth,  death,  855;  career,  855, 
856;  works,  866. 

GiLLOTT,  JossPE.~Obituary,  688. 

GiBABD,  STzraxx.— Builds  a  house  for  Sully,  the  portrait- 
painler,  749. 

GiUDici,  Paolo  Emxuani.— Obituaxy,  648. 

Ooat  Iriand  OnUrowny.-iSee  Ca^omia.y 

(T^.— Daily  price  of,  in  Now~Tork,  297. 

GoLDSTUCKXB,  Thbodob.— Obituaij,  641. 

Oomeno^  a  fortress  in  Morocco,  abandoned  by  Spain,  747. 

Gonzales,  Gbboobio  GuTiKBBXz.~Obitaary,  648. 

Goodwin,  Captain  William  J.,  U.  S.  A.->ObltiiAi7, 609. 

GoBDON,  Cbaslss,  M.  D.^Obituaiy,  606. 

Gordon,  Bev.  Jaxss  D.— Obituary,  640. 

Goes,  Bt.  Bev.  Alxxandeb,  D.  D.— Obituaiy,  646. 

CfovernmetU  ^Ssctfri/les.— Monthly  price  of,  S96. 

Gbant,  President  U.  8.— Message  to  the  Forty-first  Con- 
gress, December  8,  1873, 606;  nominated  at  Philadel- 
phia, 780;  letter  of  acceptance,  780 ;  elected,  7S4. 

Gbatbt,  the  Abb6  AuonsTS  Jqskph  Alphoxsk.— Birth, 
death,  856;  career,  866;  works,  856. 

Gbavbllt,  Joseph  J.— Obituary,  616. 

Oreat  ^rUain.— Area  and  population,  866;  gOTenment, 
856;  members  of  the  cabinet,  857;  Honse  of  Lords, 
867;  of  Commons,  867;  passage  of  the  ballot  act,  867; 
Qualilicatloos  for  eligibility  to  Parliament,  857;  de- 
bate in  Parliament  on  the  Treaty  of  Waabingtoo, 
858;  disasters  and  misfortunes  to  the  working-ctase, 
856;  important  public  questions,  868;  growth  of  Be- 
pubUcanism,  368;  Government  of  India,  858;  poptdar 
excitement  about  the  Alabama  claims,  850;  acceadoa 
of  Sir  BoundeU  Palmer  to  the  Lord  Hi^h  Chaneelloi^ 
ship,  860;  his  career,  859;  character,  850;  pabllcatioB 
of  the  British  census,  860;  fluctuations  of  population 
for  seventy  years,  868;  division  of  the  aexes,  8S9; 
cities  over  100,000,  859;  tendency  of  the  populaticn  to 
congregate  in  cities  and  towns,  859;  pauperism  and 
taxation,  860;  public  revenue,  860;  expenditni«B,8ll>; 
national  debt,  860;  imports  and  exports,  860;  ship- 
ping, 860;  textile  industry,  860;  statistics  of  maou- 
fiictures,  861 ;  minerals  and  metals,  961;  railways, 
861;  post-offices  and  telegrephs,  861;  fbrelgn  ksons, 
861;  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  and  secnri- 
ties,  861,  86j2;  variations  in  the  bank  rate  of  discount, 
862;  commerce  of,' with  Bolivia,  67;  with  BraslLTl; 
genealogy  of  the  house  of  Brunswick-Hanover  and 
Great  Briteln,  78. 

Ordece,—Boy9\  family,  86S;  area  and  population,  88S;  in- 
crease of  population,  86S;  population  of  the  laige^t 
cities,  86S;  religion,  862;  revenue,  expenditnrec,  and 
debt,  862;  imports  and  exports,  862;  shipping,  861; 
commercial  navy,  862 ;  railroads,  863 ;  formation  of 
new  ministry,  862;  elections  for  the  new  Chamber, 
862;  opening  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  8GS;  table 
,  of  population  by  nomarchies,  868;  complicatfon  with 
France  and  ItiUy  concerning  the  mines  of  Lanriom, 
868 ;  statement  of  the  Laurium  question,  86S,  864; 
summary  of  the  note  presented  by  the  representa- 
tives of  France' and  Italy  to  the  Greek  Government, 
864, 865;  literature  of  the  year,  469. 

Gbbxucy,  HoBACB.-^Birth,  death,  865;  ancestorp,  SB; 
early  life,  366 ;  becomes  a  printer,  865 ;  aittval  in 
New  York,  865 ;  search  for  employment,  88&,  866 ; 
forms  an  engagement  with  the  Spirit  ^  the  Tlnw*. 
866;  starts  a  paper  which  Ihils,  866 ;  starte  and  lasues 
the  NeuhYorher^  866 ;  becomes  editor  of  the  Jijfir^ 
ronton,  866;  publishes  the  Log  OuMn,  866;  founds  the 
TrUnmey  366 ;  his  idea  of  a  Joumalt  867 ;  fleeted  to 
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Coogrefls,  M7;  his  work*,  867;  visits  to  Europe,  867;  Hauoh,  Jkan  Kabstsn  TOK.-Obltiuiry,  648. 

politlcftl  career,  868 ;  character,  868,  869 ;  Domlnatod  ffawaHan  iUtnutf.— (See  Sandiffieh  Ulandt.) 

for  the  preBidencj  at  Ciocinnatl,  777;  do.  at  Baltl-  Hawlet,  Jaxes  R.— Chairman  of  the  Soldiers*  Conyen- 

moie,  781;  letter  of  acceptance  of  Cincinnati  nomine-  tlon,  788.  • 

tion,  778;  letter  accepting  Democratic  nomination,  Hatdbn,  Prof.  F.  Y.— Explorations  in  the  Yellowstone 

TBI;  travels  East  and  West,  781.  Valley,  386. 

Obbelbt,  Mrs.  Mart  Youmo  Chxhit.— Birth,  death,  Heorekbkbo-Dvz,  Coont  Fsxdbricx  vox.— Birth,  death, 

869;  character,  869.  879;  career,  879,  9B0. 

Obkbk,  Bev.  Datid  D.— Ohltnaiy,  6S8.  Hbhkhwat,  Mrs.  Diana  H Obltnarj,  608. 

Obkbitb,  Rev.  John  SmoucTON  Coplbt.— Obituary,  694.  Hbhdbbsok,  Bev.  A.  W.~Obitaary,  684. 

Obbbnleav,  ALi«EO.--Birtti,  death,  869 ;  career,  809 ;  Herviet,  Bev.  Hxhbt,  D.  D.— Obitnaiy,  607. 

character,  869.  Hewlbtt,  Saxuxl  M.— Obitoaiy,  609. 

Oreoobt,  J.  W.—Obitoary,  601.  Hibbabd,  Habst.— Obltnary,  684. 

Gbboobt,  SA]n7BL.~Obitaary,  610.  Bidet.— Exports  trom  Bracil,  71. 

Gbbt,  Captain  Troxas,  U.  S.  A.~Obituary,  684.  Hiohgabon,  Williax.— Obitaary,  648. 

Gbhtiths,  Waltbb  B.— Obituary,  684.  Hilfbbdino,  Albzandeb.— Obltuaty,  644. 

Gbillpabzbb,  Tbabz.— Birth,  deatli,  910 ;  career,  870 ;  Hill,  Jo8HUA.~8enator  from  Qeori^la,  119;  on  the  re* 

works,  870, 4S6, 4^;  character,  4S7.  moval  of  poliUcal  disabillUee,  141-148. 

Oboibs,  Jaxbs  WiLsoK.—Birtfa,  death,  870;  career,  870.  Hill,  Matthbw  Davbnpobt,  Q.  C— Obituary,  644. 

Gbibwold,  John  A.»-Blrth,  870;  deatluSTl;  career,  871;  Hitchcock,  Fbank  MuBi>ocH.~ObitaAry,  688. 

character,  871.  Hoab,  B.  R.-— PresidCDt  of  the  Uoiurian  National  Con- 

Gbovbb,  Jomr.^-Obltoary,  6S7.  fereuce,  770. 

GBumyrvia,  Nicholas.— Obituary,  645.  Hodob,  J.  L.'>Resolutlon  relative  to  delUcatlon  of, 

<7ttatep»a&i.— Boundaries,  871;  oflloers  of  the  government,  196. 

871;  army,  871;  exports,  871;  cochineal  exported,  871;  Hoobboox,  HEHBT.->Birth,  death,  880;  career,  880. 

coffee  exported,  871;  natioDAl  revenue,  878;  expend!-  Hobxnlohb  •  Langbkbbbg,    Annb    Fbodobowka    Au- 

tures,  872;  public  debt,  878;  government  decrees  in  ottstb  Coablottb  Wilhelxina,  Dowager^Princess 

fiivor  of  crops,  87S;  liberty  of  the  press  restricted,  of.— -ObttuBxy,  646. 

872;  United  States  minister  presents  himself,  872;  Hohbmlohb,  Prince,  rejection  by  the  Pope  as  env<7  fhmi 

treaty  of  aUiance  with  San  Salvador,  872;  cultivation  Qermany,  862. 

of  cochioeal,  878;  extension  of  telegraphs,  878;  the  ^oltoiuf.— Literature  of  the  year,  460. 

port  of  Champerico  opened,  878.  iJoruftfrov.— Boundaries,  '880;  government  officers,  880; 

GirfiBouLT,  Adolph.— Birth,  death,  874 ;  career,  874 ;  army,  880;  exports,  880;  revenue,  880;  preparatioos 

works,  874.  for  war  with  San  Salvador,  880;  war  commenced,  881 ; 

{TtiifMa.— Geographical  discoveries  and  explorations  in,  defeat  of  General  Medina's  army  at  Comayagua,  861; 

889.  movements  of  Oeneml  Medina  and  General  Bspino- 

OuioK,  Rev.  Alvah.— Obituary,  689.  '    za,  881. 

QinsE,  Duke  db.— Obituary,  644.  Honbt,  Gbobob  W.,  State  Treasurer  of  Texas,  disap- 
pears, 766. 

^  i7on^-iroR^.— Population  of,  106, 106;  schools,  106. 

Hadlbt.  Profl  JAMES.-Birth,  death,  874;  attalnmento  Hopdks,  Rev.  ALBSBT.-Birth,  death,  889;  career,  882; 

and  character,  874, 875.  attainments,  888. 

Hale,  Eugbhx.— RepresenUtive  ftom  Maine,  119;  moves  Hopkihs,  Rev.  Ebastus.— Obituary,  604. 

suspension  of  rules  for  passage  of  amnesty  bill,  158.  Hoppmxb,  Riohabd  Bblgbavx.— Obituary,  646. 

TTATj.icmr,  Hehht  Waobb. — Birth,  death,  875;    early  -ffo'w.— Exports  of,  ftom  Brazil,  71. 

career,  875;  on  Pacific  coast  during  Mexican  War,  Bones-^ Catarrhal  Epidwdc  amonff,  or  E^jHtodttc.^-'Fint 

875;  made  a  captain,  875;  in  the  Constitutional  Con-  appearance  and  spread  of  the  disease,  888;  different 

vention  of  California,  375;  promotions,  876;  leaves  names  of  the  disease,  888;  its  history,  character,  and 

the  army,  876;  practises  law,  876;  works,  876;  ap-  Bymptoms,  888, 884;  opinions  of  veterinarian  surgeons, 

pointed  a  mi^or-general  In  1861,  876:  assumes  com-  884;  treatment  of  the  disease,  884. 

mand  of  the  Department  of  Missouri,  876;  his  policy,  Howabd,  General  Bekjahin  C— Death,  885;  career,  885. 

878;  operations  on  the  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Cam-  Howe,  Edmund  G.— Obituary,  615. 

berland  Rivers,  877;  operations  against  Corinth,  877;  Huoeb,  Alfbed.— Obituary,  618. 

becomes  GeneraMu-Chierof  the  Armies  of  the  United  Hulin,  Rev.  Gbobox  H.->Obllaary,  686. 

States,  878;  In  command  of  the  military  division  of  JTtin^ary.— Lands  of  the  Huncarlan  crown,  886;  area 

the  James,  878;  of  the  Pacific,  .178;  of  the  South,  878;  and  popalation,  885;  numbers  of  the  several  na- 

his  character,  878.  tionallties,  886;  religions  statistics,  885;  population 

Hamilton,  Wiluax  T.—Senator  ftom  Maryland,  119;  of  the  largest  cities,  886;  budget,  886;  railroads,  886; 

on  the  Aoteos  09iintf  suspcneion,  218.  telegraphs,  886;  dtlcs,  towns,  villages,  and  houses, 

Hajeue,  Haiteibal.— Senator  ftom  Maine,  119;  on  am-  886;  statistics  of  popalation,  886;  agricultural  statis- 

nesty  and  civil  rights,  182.  tics,  886;  the  Diet  of  Croatia,  886;  speech  firom  the 

Banna,  Jajibs  M.— Obituary,  608.  throne,  886;  election  for  a  new  Diet,  887;  registration 

Habdenbxboh,  JACOB.~Obltiiary,  616.  of  electors,  887;  results  of  the  election,  887;  opening 

Habdino,  Rev.  FxuNas  A.— Obituary,  624.  of  the  new  Croatian  Diet,  887;  opening  of  the  Hon- 

Habold,  Faib  Haul— Ancient  King  of  Norway,  760.  gaftan  Diet,  887;  speech  ftom  the  throne,  887;  changes 

Habtsbobn,  Rev.  Chancellob.— Obituary,  612.  in  the  ministry,  887,  888;  meetings  of  the  cis-Lelthan 

Haskell,  Llewelltn.— Obituary,  619.  and  trans-Leithan  delegations,  888;  reorganization 

Hauler  Expedition^  882.  nf  the  ministry,  888;  literature  of  the  year,  461. 

HASToras,  Thoxab.— Birth,  death,  878;   career,  879;  Hunt,  Wabd.— Appointed  a  Justice  of  the  United  States 

works,  879.  Supreme  Court,  772. 
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HuHnHOToiTf  WiLUAX  S.— ObltiiAiy,  616. 
HOTOHXNsoif,  Bey.  ICiiTJ  a  h.— Obituary,  611. 


IdaJio.—iSee  TerrtlorisB  of  the  United  States.) 

iDSf  Rev.  Okobos  Babton.— Birth,  death,  688;  career,  188. 

iZ£iiio<#.— Legislation,  8S8;  State  ConTentioxi  of  Hqnor^ 
dealers,  888,  880;  resolutions  adopted,  889;  Repqbli- 
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Governor  Warmoth  declining  to  be  the  candidate  of 

this  party,  477 ;  reassembling  of  the  Democratic  Con-  ^ 
vention,  477;  Reform  Convention,  477;  plan  for  the 

fhsion  of  parties  In  fttvor  of  national  and  State  re-  HoCabtbb,  Jaxeb  J.— Obituary,  607.                     • 

form,  478;  State  ticket  agreed  upon  by  the  Reform  HcChssnbt,  Rev.  Whjxak  B.— Obituary,  692. 

Convention,  478 ;  rejected  by  the  Democratic  Con-  HoFabban,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  C,  U.  S.  A.— Ohit- 

vention,  478;  Democratic  State  ticket,  478;  oonven-  uary,  615. 

tions  of  the  two  wings  of  the  Republican  party,  478 ;  HoGill,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Hkh- 

State  ticket  of  the  Packard  Convention,  478;  resolu-  mond,  Ya.— Obituary,  608. 

tions,  479 ;  resolations  of  the  Pinchback  Convention,  MoLeod,  Sir  DoNAiJ>.--Obltnary,  65t 

479;  convention  of  Liberal  Republicans,  480;  State  HcPhsbson,  WiLUAjf  H.— Obituary,  682. 

ticket,  480 ;  platform  agreed  upon  by  the  State  Cen-  Macdonald,  John  SANDFiELD.^Obituary,  648. 

tral  Committees  of  tho  Democrats  and  Reformers,  Macleod,  Rev.  Nobman.— Birth,  death,  490;  career,  490; 

460;  nominations  of  the  Pinchback  Convention,  480;  works,  491. 

resolations,  480 ;  fhsion  with  the  Packard  or  Custom-  Hacohb,  Commodore  Wiluax  H.~Blrth,  death,  tf  1 ; 

house  party,  481 ;  ticket  agreed  upon,  481;  the  elec-  career,  40i. 

tion,  481 ;  dispute  about  the  result,  481 ;  composition  Mact,  Josiah,  Sen.— Obituary,  617. 

of  the  board  of  returning  ofllcers,  481 ;  charges  against  Madagaacar.  —Geographical  discoveries  and  exploratioQS 

Gove^or  Warmoth,  481 ;  ii^unction  restraining  the  in,  843. 

Warmoth  Board  from  canvassing  the  returns,  481 ;  Maoitibb,  John  Francis,  H.  P.— Obituary,  649. 

extra  session  of  the  Legislature  summoned  by  Gov-  Hahonbt,  FirsMientenant  Andrxw,  U.  S.  A.~Obita- 

ernor  Warmoth,  481;   trial  of  the  Injunction,  482;  ary,  612. 

decision  of  the  court,  482 ;  proclamation  of  Governor  Jfoine.— Session  of  the  Legislature,  491;  acts  passed,  491 ; 

Warmoth  declaring  the  election  of  certain  Senators  political  canvass,  402;  Republican  Convention,  nomi- 
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tics,  498,  494;  Deaf  and  Bamb,  491;  State-prison, 
494;  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
494 ;  immigration  of  Swedes,  494 ;  statistics  of  occu- 
pations, 494;  of  agriculture,  494;  of  manuftictnres, 
494 ;  of  newspapers,  494 ;  of  libraries,  494 ;  of  churches, 
494;  ofpauperismapd  crime,  496. 

Mai<okst,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mauxacs,  U.  S.  A.— Obit- 
uary, 603. 

Manitfaeturei.—StAiiBtica  of,  in  the  United  States.  (See 
the  respectire  States.) 

Kabchisio,  Cablotta.— Obituary,  644. 

Mabgabet ^.—Obituary,  688. 

Mablst,  Dakibl.— Obituary,  635. 

>lABQnBT,  Madame  Sabini.— Obituary,  660. 

Mabshall,  Rev.  Geobob,  D.  B.— Obituary,  610. 

Mabshall,  Hvmphbet.— Birth,  death,  496;  cai^er,  495. 

Mabtik,  Abnold.— Obituary,  617. 
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498;  of  pauperism  and  crime,  496. 
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604 ;  legislation,  604 ;  Worid's  Peace  Jubilee,  604 ;  sta- 
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of  libraries,  606;  of  churches,  606 ;  of  pauperism  and 
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Massikobebd,  Rev.  Frakois  Chablbs.— Obituary,  661. 

Matthews,  Mrs. .—Obituary,  686. 

Maitbicb,  Rev.  Johb  Fbbdbbiok  BBHisoH.->Birth,  death, 
505 ;  career,  505 ;  works,  606. 

Maxwell,  Brevet-General  O.  C— Obltoaiy,  684. 

Hayhew,  Hbbrt.— Obituary,  649. 

Hathbw,  Hobace.— Obituary,  648. 

Matnabd,  Hobaob.— Representative  ftom  Tennessee, 
119;  relative  to  the  Committee  on  Insunrectionaiy 
States,  181. 

Mato,  Joseph.— Obituary,  685. 

Mato,  Richabd  Southwell  Boubkb.— Birth,  death,  606; 
career,  506. 

Mazzini,  Guiseffb.— Birth,  death,  606;  condition  of  Ita- 
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the  Carbonari,  600 ;  imprisonment  of  Mazzini,  606 ; 
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Meade,  General  Gbobob  Gobdob.— Birth,  death,  606; 
career,  508;  in  command  at  Gettysburg,  508;  his 
character,  509. 

Mbhembt,  Bjextl  Pacha.— Birth,  death,  509 ;  career,  600. 

Mbrcahtini,  Luigl— Obituary,  660. 
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reer, 609;  character,  609. 
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neva, 758. 
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610;  fhsion  of  metaUie  arsenic,  611;  filiform  silver, 
611 ;  the  copper  process  at  Agordo,  611 ;  the  presence 
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tinned  scraps,  618;  preparation  of  tellurium,  618  ; 
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660;  hydrographlc  rarrey  in  the  Fadfic  Ocean,  660; 
namber  of  etudents  in  the  Naval  Academy,  660 ;  Navi- 
isator  Islands,  660 ;  progresa  of  the  Dailen  Onnal  Sar- 
yey,  661 ;  table  of  gain  in  time  and  distance,  661. 

Navy  Department  qfthe  United  iS!fa<s«.— Condition  of,  700. 

Nebnuka^-^yieeXiufi  of  the  Logialatnre,  661 ;  attempt  by 
the  Governor  to  a^oom  the  Legislature,  661 :  the 
Legialatore  declares  a  vacuicy  in  the  office  of  Ctovem- 
or,  861;  assumption  of  Executive  authority  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  668;  eztenaton  of  railroads, 
662;  controversy  concerning  the  tenninnii  of  the  Union 
Faciflc  Ballroad,  662;  protest  against  the  action  of 
the  Iowa  Legislature,  662;  meeting  of  the  Liberal 
Bepublican  and  Democmtic  Conventions,  668;  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference,  668;  nonoinationa, 
662, 663 ;  resolutions  adopted,  668 ;  Bepublican  State 
ticket,  568;  results  of  the  election,  668;  meeting  ol 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  668;  Scandinavian 
Immigration,  668 ;  inauguration  of  Governor  Funiaa, 
66i ;  recommendations,  564 ;  State  indebtedness,  564 ; 
statistics  of  occupations,  664;  of  agriculture,  564; 
of  manuflustures,  664 ;  of  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
664;  of  libraries,  666;  of  churches,  606 ;  of  pauperism 
and  crime,  565. 

Nelsok,  Mrs.  Eusabbth  Ext.— Obitnazy,  610. 

Nklson,  Samuxl.— Betirea  from  the  Supreme  Court 
bench,  772. 

NetheHande.—iixetk  and  population  of  provinces,  665; 
population  of  chief  towns,  665 ;  area  and  population 
of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the  Bast  Indiea,  666 ;  revenue, 
665 ;  public  debt,  665 ;  army  of  the  Netherlands,  665 ; 
navy,  666 ;  movement  of  shipping,  665 ;  religious  sta- 
tistics, 665,  666 ;  opposition  to  the  treaty  for  the  ces- 
eion  to  Great  Britain  of  the  Dotch  possessions  on  the 
Guinea  coast,  666 ;  tercentenaxy  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  War  of  Independence  against  Span- 
ish mle,  666 ;  introduction  of  an  income-tax,  j566 ; 
formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  666 ;  adjournment  of  the 
Chambers,  566.    (See  Europe.) 

Nevada,— 'BMo\n^£fDA  adopted  by  the  Democratic  Central 
Committee,  667 ;  results  of  the  election,  667 ;  silver- 
mining,  667 ;  statistics  of  occupations,  667 ;  of  agri- 
culture, 567 ;  ot  manufhctures,  668 ;  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  668 ;  of  libraries,  668 ;  of  churches, 
566 ;  of  pauperism  and  crime,  668 ;  mining  statistics, 
568. 

New  ^ompaAlfv.— Temperance  Convention,  668;  statis- 
tics of  liquor^eelUng,  668 ;  resolutions  adopted,  668; 
convention  of  the  Labor  Beform  party,  660 ;  resolu- 
tions, 560;  Democratic  State  Convention,  660 ;  reso- 
lutions, 669 ;  Bepublican  Convention,  670 ;  platform, 
670 ;  results  of  the  election,  570 ;  composition  of  the 
Legislature,  670, 571 ;  election  of  Bepublican  delegates 
to  National  Convention,  671 ;  resolutions,  571 ;  meet- 
ing of  the  Legislature,  671 ;  election  of  State  officers, 
671 ;  public  debt,  671 ;  finances,  571 ;  new  laws  con- 
cerning taxable  property,  572;  savings-banks,  672 ; 
school  statistics,  672 ;  State  Normal  School,  572;  Be- 
form School,  672 ;  State  prison,  572 ;  Inrane  Asylum, 
672;  railroads,  672,  673;  agricultural  progress,  573; 
establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  578 ; 


geological  survey,  678 ;  legislation  in  favor  of  women, 
678;  resolutions  of  Democrats  and  Liberal  Bepub- 
licana,  678;  election  results,  674 ;  statistics  of  oocnpa- 
tiona,  V74;  of  agriculture,  674 ;  of  manuflictures,  674 ; 
of  newspapers  and  periodiosls,  674;  of  libraries, 
674 ;  of  churches,  674 ;  of  pauperism  and  crime,  674. 

New  •Torwy.— Seesion  of  the  Legislature,  674;  legislation, 
674 ;  reapportionment  of  congressional  districts,  676; 
Bepublican  Convention  for  choosing  delegates  to  Na- 
tional Convention,  675 ;  resolutions,  675 ;  election  of 
Democratic  delegates,  675 ;  resolutions,  675 ;  conven- 
tion of  colored  voters,  675,  676;  resolutions,  576; 
Democratic  and  liberal  Bepublican  Conventtons  for 
selecting  presidential  electors,  676 ;  Democratic  reso- 
Intlons,  676 ;  sentiments  of  the  Liberal  BepubUcans, 
676 ;  convention  of  '*  StraightK>ut8,"  576 ;  resolutions, 
676 ;  proclamation  of  Governor  Parker  against  bribeiy 
at  elections,  577;  election  results,  577 ;  finances,  677 ; 
public  schools,  677;  Lunatic  Asylum,  578;  State  prison, 
678;  Industrial  School  for  Giris,  678 ;  State  Library, 
678;  statistics  of  occupations,  678;  of  mannlhctuieB, 
678 ;  of  newspaper^  and  periodicals,  678 ;  of  libraries, 
678 ;  of  churches,  678;  of  pauperism  and  crime,  678; 
important  railroad  movements,  570 ;  leasing  of  the 
United  New  Jersey  Bailroad  and  Canal  Companies  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Company,  679;  lines  controlled  by 
the  united  companies,  579 ;  union  of  the  Central  Ball- 
road  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western,  tno ;  suit  to  prevent  the  National  Bail- 
way  Company  from  constructing  a  railroad  connect- 
ing New  Yoik  and  Philadelphia,  560;  important  rail- 
road projects,  581;  amendment  of  the  constitation 
recoumiended,  681. 

New  Jfearico.— (See  Territories  qf  the  United  States.) 

New  OWtons.— Political  excitement  (see  Louiriana);  debt 
of,  486 ;  rate  of  taxation,  486. 

New  South  Wales.— (Bq^  Australia.) 

Newspapers  and  jFVHo(fica/if.— Statistics  of,  in  the  United 
States  (see  the  respective  States). 

New  Forit— Session  of  the  Legislature,  681 ;  provisions 
of  a  new  charter  for  New  Yoric  City,  681 ;  vetoed  by 
the  Governor,  681 ;  his  objections,  682 ;  rapid  transit 
charters,  562 ;  veto  of  the  bill  for  the  payment  of 
claims  against  New  York  city  created  in  1871, 688 ; 
passage  of  an  act  for  the  protection  of  tax-payers 
against  frauds,  688;  opinion  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  on  the  legal  bearing  of  the  act,  688 ; 
creation  of  a  canal  debt,  588;  amendment  of  the 
constitution  relative  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  563; 
appointment  of  a  commission  for  proposing  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  684;  investigation  of 
charges  against  the  insunmce  commissioner,  584; 
impeachment  of  Judge  Barnard,  584 ;  changes  against 
Judge  HcCunn,  664;  the  withdrawal  by  Judge  Hc- 
Cnnn*s  counsel,  584 ;  their  reasons  for  so  doing,  684; 
removal  and  death  of  Judge  HcCunn,  686 ;  proceed- 
ings against  Judge  Prindle,  685;  impeachment  and 
acquittal  of  Judge  Curtis,  565 ;  convention  of  colored 
BepubUcans,  565 ;  resolutions,  585 ;  Democratic  Con- 
vention for  choosing  delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
vention, 565;  resolutions,  685;  appointment  of  Be- 
publican delegates  to  National  Convention,  685 ;  con- 
vention of  soldiers  and  sailors,  585, 586 ;  Bepublican 
Convention  for  nominating  State  officers,  686 ;  plat- 
form, 586;  ticket,  586;  conventions  of  Democrats 
and  Liberal  BepubUcans,  666 ;  ticket  and  platform, 
686,  687;  results  of  the  election,  587;  state  of  pro- 
ceeding against  the  alleged  corrupt  officials  of  New 
York  City,  688 ;  appeal  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy 
for  reform  in  municipal  affliirs,  688;  strike  of  laborers 
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in  New  Toi^  City,  589 ;  troablo  in  the  public  schools 
of  Long  Island  City,  580 ;  im portant  decision  concern- 
ing the  right  of  the  GoTernor  to  sorrender  a  person 
charged  with  crime  in  a  foreign  state,  580 ;  case  of 
Carl  Yogt,  580 ;  finances,  600 ;  receipts  and  ezpendi- 
tnres  of  canals,  600;  bounty  debt,  500, 601;  pnbUc  expen- 
ditures, 601  ;  finances  of  the  State  prisons,  691 ;  State 
Beformatory,  601;  rate  of  taxation  in  the  State, 
601 ;  savings-banks,  601 ;  insurance  statistics,  60S ; 
public  schools,  603 ;  immigration,  608 ;  militia,  602 ; 
pxtMlnction  of  salt,  603;  fisheries,  60S;  statistics  of 
occupations,  602 ;  of  agriculture,  502 ;  of  manufho- 
tures,  698;  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  508;  of 
libraries,  698;  of  churches,  698;  of  pauperism  and 
crime,  608. 

If6W  York  City  (see  ITew  ForA),  condition  of  the  na- 
tional and  State  banks  in,  292,  808;  commerce  of 
(see  Commerce  qf  the  United  States). 

New  Zealand.— {^oe  Auttralia.) 

KiBLACK,  WiLUAX  E.— Representative  from  Indiana,  119 ; 
on  postal  telegraphy,  122. 

Jfietmiffua.—A.reA  and  population,  508;  officers  of  the 
Government,  603;  imports  and  exports,  508;  ship- 
ping movements,  504;  navigation  of  Lake  Nicaragua, 
694;  alliance  between  the  Central  American  Bepub- 
llcs,  504 ;  survey  of  Sapoa  and  Childs^s  roates  from 
Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Pacific,  601 ;  controversy  with 
Costa  Rica  concerning  the  interoccanic  canal,  605. 

Nicholson,  Colonel  Joseph  Hofter.— Obituary,  619. 

Nicholson,  Commodore  Willlui  Cabmichaxj..— Birth, 
death,  605 ;  career,  606. 

NoBRia,  £dwin.— Birth,  death,  596 ;  works,  606. 

North  ^m«ri^.— Geographical  explorations  and  discov- 
eries in,  888,  834. 

North  Cctrolina.'-SQBBlon  of  the  Legislature,  606:  Pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  constitntion,  696;  act  for 
the  exchange  of  railroad  stocks,  697;  new  school  law, 
Q97 ;  Republican  State  Convention,  507 ;  nominations 
and  resolutions,  607;  Democratic  State  Convention, 
606 ;  ticket  and  platform,  606;  importance  of  the  cam- 
paign, 699 ;  results  of  the  election,  699 ;  opening  of 
the  Legislature,  699;  recommendations  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, 599;  election  of  United  States  Senator,  599; 
executive  appointment  of  directors  in  corporations 
in  which  the  State  is  a  stockholder,  690 ;  school  sta- 
tistics, 599;  Insane  Asylum,  600;  statistics  of  occu- 
pations, 600 ;  of  agriculture,  600 ;  of  manufactures, 
000 ;  of  libraries,  600 ;  of  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
600;  of  churches.  600;  of  pauperism  and  crime,  600. 

Norway  (see  Sweden  and  Norway);  literature  of  the 
year,  460. 

Norwood,  T.  M.— Senator  fit>m  Georgia,  119;  on  the 
force  bin,  177. 


Obituariei,  American.  601.    (See  Individual  names.) 

OMluarieA,  Foreign^  688.    (Sec  individual  names.) 

Oocifpo^iofw.— Statistics  of,  in  the  United  States.  (See  the 
respective  States.) 

0*CoNOR,  Charles.— Nominated  by  Labor  Reformers 
for  the  presidency,  774 ;  nominated  at  Louisville,  783; 
declines,  783 ;  total  vote,  784. 

O'Connor,  Rt.  Rev.  Michael.— Obituary,  681. 

Oehleb,  Prof.— Obituary,  a39. 

Oxttinoer,  Edward  Maria.  -Obituary,  644. 

{7Aio.— Financefi,  661 ;  war  account  with  the  United  States, 
651;  crops  for  1871,  652 ;  production  of  coal  and  iron, 
658 ;  marriages  and  divorces,  664 ;  births,  654 ;  deaths, 
664;  naturalizations,  654;  illiteracy,  654;  school  at- 


tendance, 664 ;  pauperism,  664;  prisoners  and  Jails, 
664 ;  banks,  654 ;  wealth  and  taxation,  654 ;  tnoorpo- 
rated  companies,  664;  manufacteres,  666;  railroads, 
665;  penitenUary,  655;  Lunatic  Asylum,  666;  meet- 
ing of  the  Legislature,  666 ;  election  of  United  States 
Senator,  665 ;  a4}oumment  of  the  Legislature,  6B6 ; 
bills  passed,  656,  Republican  State  CooTentUm,  666; 
nominations  and  resolutions,  666 ;  Democratic  Con- 
vention, 666;  nominationB  and  resolutions,  656;  pro- 
hibition candidates,  666 ;  results  of  the  election,  6S6; 
vote  for  President,  667. 

OuTXR,  Major-General  John  H.— Obituary,  610. 

Olnxt,  Jesse.- Birth,  death,  6CT ;  career,  667. 

Ore!^on.— Finances,  657 ;  valueof  proper^,  697;  peniten- 
tiary, 067;  schools,  657;  Temperance  CoDvention, 
667 ;  resolutions,  657;  Republican  State  ConTeniioo, 
668;  resolutions,  668;  Democratic  Convention  and 
resolutions,  666 ;  results  of  the  election^  660 ;  session 
of  the  Legislature,  660;  legislation,  660;  difflcnity 
with  the  Modoc  Indians,  669 ;  statistics  of  occupa- 
tions, 660 ;  of  agriculture,  600;  of  manufactures,  060; 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  660 ;  of  librariee,  660; 
of  churches,  660 ;  of  pauperism  and  crime,  660. 

O^RoRXE,  Captain  Michael.— Obituary,  618. 

Orr,  James  L.,  of  South  Carolina.— Withdrawa  flrom  the 
Republican  Convention,  787. 

OsTBANDER,  Rcv.  Henrt.— Obituaiy,  683. 

OTT-TBthiFLXB.— Annual  cotton-tablet,  8S8. 


lYriMf^.— ArcluQQloglcal  discoveries  and  expkmtions  in, 
84S. 

Palver,  Sir  Roundell  (see  DfptcmaUc  Corre$pondeHee 
and  Foreign  Bdaiione) ;  statement  before  the  Oeneva 
Tribunal,  960;  argument  on  question  of  law,  Sfi6;  ac^ 
cession  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellorship  of  Engiasd, 
859 ;  his  career  and  character,  860. 

Palo,  Rcar-AdmlraL— Appointed  Spanish  minister  at 
Washington,  74S. 

/tiro^ruay.- Boundaries,  660 ;  area,  660 ;  commerce,  661 ; 
transactions  of  the  commission  to  settle  the  qnesiion 
of  boundaries  and  the  war  indemnity,  661 ;  text  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Brsxil,  74, 75;  geograpfalcnl  ex- 
plorations and  discoveries  in,  840. 

Park^  Publie^  near  the  Yellowstone  River,  71S. 

Parker,  Joel.— Letter  on  the  Labor  Reform  nomlBa- 
tlon,  774. 

Paeton,  Mrs.  Saba  Patbon  Wilus.— Biith,  death,  661 ; 
works,  661 ;  character,  661. 

Patente.—{Qee  Preeidenfemeseoffe,  p.  701.) 

Patterson,  Rev.  Jonas. -^Obitnaiy,  6^ 

Paiiq)erism  and  CHm^.— Statistics  of,  In  the  United  States 
(see  the  respective  States). 

PuieeJiU4lee,lXA, 

Pease,  Joseph.— Obituary,  689. 

PXNNEFATHBR,  General  Sir  John  Ltbaqrt.— Obttnaiy, 
648. 

Amwyfoanta.— Session  of  the  Legislature,  668 ;  legisla- 
tion, 669;  reapportionment  of  the  State,  068;  pro- 
vision for  amending  the  State  constitution,  0G9 ;  elec- 
tion of  Henry  W.  Gray  as  State  Senator,  662 ;  bis  ek«> 
tion  contested,  668 ;  report  of  the  committee  of  Inxes- 
tlgation,  668 ;  Mr.  Gray  not  entitled  to  the  Beat«  668: 
Republican  Convention,  668 ;  State  ticket,  668 ;  reso- 
lutions, 668;  Democratic  nominations  anQ  reeoBnticins, 
664;  Labor  Reform  Convention,  666;  TempenDCc 
Convention  and  nominations,  665 ;  resolutions,  665: 
results  of  the  election,  666 ;  presidential  electloii,  669; 
assembling  of  the  Ck)nstltutional  Convention,  665;  or- 
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gtnizatlon  of  committees,  666;  a4)oiirnmentof  the  con- 
Tention,  666 ;  finances  and  pnUlc  debt,  666 ;  schools, 
666,  667;  Agricultural  College,  667;  fonnation  of 
a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  of  A^culture,  667; 
mining  statistics,  667;  Asyhim  for  Insane,  667;  peni- 
tentiaries,  668;  statistics  of  occupations,  668;  of  agri- 
culture, 668;  of  manufiictures,  668;  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  668;  of  librajies,  668;  of  churches,  668;  of 
pauperism  and  crime,  668. 

PengiOM.—iSee  JPreHdenf*  Metsage^  p.  701 ;  also,  p.  83.) 

Pervia.— Royal  flimUy,  669?  extent  of  territory,  660;  pop- 
ulation, 669;  revenue,  689;  debt,  669;  army,  669;  im- 
ports, 669;  religious  statistics,  669;  famine  in,  84,  85. 

PzBsiGNT,  Jean  Gilbert  Victor  Fiaun,  Due  de.— Birth, 
death,  670;  career,  670. 

P^ru.— Area,  671;  population  andcapitals  of  departments, 
671;  nationalities,  671;  officers  of  goyemment,  671; 
army,  671;  navy,  671;  exports,  671;  imports,  671; 
movement  of  shipping,  678;  revenue  and  expendi- 
tures, 67S;  public  debt,  673;  manufacture  of  sugar, 
673;  railroads,  672;  fkmeral  of  the  Archbishop  of  Li- 
ma, 678;  construction  of  shlps-of-war,  678;  steamers 
between  Bordeaux  and  Panama,  678;  arrival  of  Qen- 
eral  Faez  at  Lima,  678;  openbag  of  the  national  expo- 
sition, 674;  the  coolie  question,  674;  important  events 
in  July,  674;  contest  for  the  presidency,  674;  the  Min- 
ister of  War  seizes  the  President  and  declares  himself 
supreme  ruler,  675;  the  dictator's  brother  killed  by 
the  populace,  675;  President  Balta  put  to  death,  676; 
death  of  Qutlcrrez,  676;  character  of  Balta,  676. 

Phelps,  Obobge  D.— Obituary,  927. 

Phelps,  Noah  A.~Obltuary,  627. 

Phelps,  Zenas  Mohtaotte,  A.  M.— Obitijary,  622. 

PhUippine  Jstomfs.— Attempt  at  revolt,  742. 

PiCTET,  Prof,  FRAH901S  Jules.— Obituary,  642. 

Pike,  Saiiuel  N.— Obituary,  685. 

PiTCHBB,  WnxiAH  H.,  M.  D.— Obituary,  619. 

PiTCHEB,  ZiKA,  M.  D.— Obituary,  611. 

Platt,  Isaac— Obituary,  620. 

Plok,  Henri.— Obituary,  649. 

Plummbb,  Hon.  Gborob.— Obituary,  619. 

PoiKDEXTEB,  Rcv.  A.  M.,  D.  D.— OMtuary,  618. 

Pol,  Vincent.- Obituary,  651. 

JPoUtUxU  lH9abim€8.—W\\  for  the  removal  of,  140;  vote 
on,  in  the  House,  154. 

PoiXARD,  Edward  A.— Birth,  death,  676 ;  career,  676.. 

PoLi<ocK,  Sir  Oeorob.— Obituary,  646. 

Pom EBOT,  S.  C,  investigation  of  the  charges  of.  bribery 
against  him  by  the  Kansas  Legislature,  4S0-422f. 

Poole,  John.— Obituary,  680. 

Pope,  The,  his  relations  with  the  Italian  Government, 
410.    (Sec  Soman  Catholic  Church.) 

I^iyrt-packlng.—C&rQfnl  and  extensive  collection  of  statis- 
tics, 676;  character  of  the  inquiries,  676;  statistics 
of  pork-packing  in  the  West  by  States,  677;  gains 
and  losses  in  the  production  of  lard,  677;  summer 
packing,  677;  unprecedented  extent  of  operations 
daring  last  season,  678;  extent  of  operations  in  Cin- 
cinnati, 678 ;  in  Chicago,  678 ;  number  of  hogs  packed 
in  the  West  for  a  series  of  years,  678. 
PoRTBA,  Brigadier-General  Andrew.— Obituary,  601. 
J^rtusral.—'Hoy9.\  family,  678;  ministry,  678;  area  and 
population  of  provinces,  678;  railroads,  678;  army, 
678 ;  Imports  and  exports,  679 ;  religious  statistics, 
679 ;  public  instruction,  679 ;  opening  of  the  Cortes, 
679 ;  contract  for  submarine  cable  between  Portugal 
and  Brazil,  679;  treaties  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion witb  Germany  and  Italy,  679;  worklngmen^s 
societies,  670;  literature  of  the  year,  465.  (See 
Europe.)  ' 
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I\>8i' Office  Department  of  the  United  States,  condition 
of,  700. 

Potter,  Asa.— Obituary,  681. 

PofTS,  John.— Obituary,  628. 

Powell,  Prof.,  exploration  of  the  Colorado  Biver,  887. 

Power,  John.— Death  of,  880 ;  works,  880. 

Powers,  Rev.  Phzlandeb  O.— Obituary,  680. 

Pratt,  Daniel  D.,  Senator  from  Indiana,  119 ;  moves  an 
amendment  to  amnesty  bill,  147 ;  on  disturbances  at 
the  Sonth,  201. 

Presbyterknu.  —  L  Pre^terian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America^  679;  statistics,  679;  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly,  680 ;  resolutions  relative  to 
the  perpetuity  of  the  office  of  minister,  680;  finances 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  680 ;  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication, 680;  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  680; 
t  of  Foreign  Missions,  681 ;  of  the  Freedmen*s  Fund, 
681 ;  of  Church  Erection,  681 ;  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Relief  of  Disabled  Ministers,  681 ;  meeting  of  the 
Synod  in  China,  681.-11.  Preebyttrian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  682;  statistics  of  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church,  682;  meeting  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, 682.-111.  Independent  Synod  qf  IRseouri,  682. 
IV.  United  PreOnfterian  Church,  688;  statistics,  688; 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  683 ;  foreign  mis- 
sions, 688.— V.  Btforrhed  Presbyterian  Church,  688.— 
VL  Reformed  Presbyterians  (old  Side),  684;  meeting 
of  the  Synod,  684.— VII.  Associate  B^orm  Synod  qf 
the  South,  684.  —  vnL  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  684;  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  684.— 
IX.  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  British  Provinces^ 
6S4;  statistics  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church, 
685 ;  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  685 ;  meeting 
of  the  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  of  British  America,  686 ;  Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Brit- 
ish America,  686.— X.  The  Church  qf  Scotland,  686. 
—XI.  The  Free  Church  (^  Scotland,  686.— XII.  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  687.— XIIL  Btform 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  687.— XI V.  The  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church,  687.— XV.  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  England,  687. 

Preston,  Ann,  M.  D.— Obituary,  618. 

PRiESTLT,  John.— Obituary,  687. 

Prison  Discipline.— Piiaon  Congress,  the  results  to  be 
attained,  688 ;  modes  of  punishment  in  former  times, 
688;  efforts  for  prison  reform,  688;  the  prison  dis- 
cipline of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  688;  In  the 
United  States,  689;  organization  of  a  National  Prison 
Association,  690;  International  Prison  Congress  in 
London,  689 ;  Ctaylord  B.  Hubbeirs  idea  of  a  model 
prison,  690. 

Protestant  Episcopal  C%ureA.— General  statistics,  690; 
special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Bi^ops,  690 ;  appli- 
cation Tor  the  election  of  a  German-speaking  bishop, 
690;  table  showing  the  number  of  clergymen,  par- 
ishes, baptifims,  communicants,  teachers  and  scholars 
of  Sunday-schools,  and  contributions  for  each  dio- 
cese, 601 ;  anniversary  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, 691;  foreign  missions,  691;  the  American 
Church  Missionary  Society,  601 ;  finances  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Educational  Society,  692;  of  4he  Protestant 
Episcopal  Society,  692;  of  the  Society  for  the  In- 
crease of  the  Ministry,  692. 

Prussia.— AreA  and  population  of  provinces  and  districts, 
692;  revenue  and  expenditures,  698;  public  debt,  608; 
new  law  on  the  inspection  of  public  schools,  693; 
new  law  on  the  administration  of  the  circles  into 
which  the  provinces  are  divided,  098;  opening  of  the 
Chambers,  698;  reopening  of  the  Landtag,  694;  Bis- 
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marck  relieyed  from  the  poeitlon  of  Freaident  of  the 
Ministry,  694. 

Pbutz,  Robert  £B^*EBT.— Birth,  death,  694;  career,  691; 
works,  695. 

Przezdzi£CKI,  Compte  Axexandbs.— Obituary,  641. 

PuUic  J^ocumenta.—MeBfOige  of  President  Grant,  Decem- 
ber 3, 1873,  695;  War  Department,  698,  699;  Navy  De- 
partment, 700;  Post-OfSce  Department,  700;  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  701;  Interior  Department,  701;  In- 
dians, 701;  lands,  701;  patents,  701;  pensions,  702; 
the  census,  703;  education,  703;  Territories,  70S; 
agriculture,  702;  centennial  celebration,  708;  civil 
service,  708. 

PuLiBN,  Major  John  A.— Obituaiy,  605. 

PuBCHAS,  Rev.  JoBN.— Obitnaiy,  647. 

Putnam,  Gbobox  Pauosb.— Birth,  death,  708;  career, 
708,  704;  character,  704.  ' 


QuAauA,  Cardinal  Anoelo.— Obituary,  645. 
QuxENSLAND.~<See  Australia.) 


EaUroad  Stocks.— -TAotiiYiXy  price  of,  800. 

Ramsat,  Very  Rev.  Edwabd  Bannebican.— Birth,  death, 
^  704 ;  career,  704 ;  works,  704. 

Ramsat,  STEBBSXT.—Obituaiy,  624. 

Randall,  Alezandeb  Williams.— Birth,  death,  705; 
career,  706. 

Randall,  Samuel  J.— Represcntatiye  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, 119 ;  on  postal  telegraphy,  121. 

Ranklet,  AI'I'bed.— Obituary,  660. 

Rat,  Mabtin  M.— Obituary,  625. 

Read,  Thomas  Buchanan.— Krth,  death,  705;  career, 
705;  works,  705. 

Reed,  Governor  Habbison.— Impeachment  proceedings 
against.    (See  FTorida.) 

Reed,  Jesse  D.— Obituary,  687. 

Reese,  William  J.— Obituary,  621. 

Stormed  Church.— I.  Reformed  Church  in  America,  706; 
statistics  of,  706 ;  meeting  of  the  General  Synod,  706 ; 
schedule  of  contributions,  706 ;  receipts  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  707.— II.  Htformed  Church  in 
the  United  States,  707 ;  statistics,  707;  meeting  of  the 
General  Synod,  707;  resolutions  of  censure  against 
Dr.  Bomborgcr,  707;  proposed  union  with  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America,  708.— III.  Btformed 
Church  <tf  France.  Meeting  of  the  Synod,  708,  700 ; 
proposed  profession  of  filth.  709 ;  rule  relating  to  the 
admission  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  709 ;  resolu- 
tion on  the  separation  of  Church  and  state,  710. 

SeUffious  Constitutional  Amendment  Association,  785. 

Sdigious  Denominations.— ^ifiii^^Xci^  of,  in  the  United 
Stales.    (See  the  respective  States.) 

Representation  in  Oonffress.—B&i\o  of,  215 ;  as  fixed,  773. 

Republicans,  Xidero/.— Response  to  proceedings  in  Mis- 
souri, 776. 

BesciutUms  in  Congress.— Ot  inquiry  relative  to  South 
Carolina,  119;  relative  to  Committee  on  Insurrec- 
tionary States,  121;  relative  to  postal  telegraphy, 
121;  relative  to  adjonmment,  123;  relative  to  re- 
trenchment, 124 ;  relative  to  a  reduction  of  taxation, 
124;  on  civil  service  reform,  128;  relative  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Constitution,  128;  relative  to  re- 
trenchment, 128;  appointing  a  retrenchment  com- 
mittee, 134 ;  of  the  House  to  non-concnr  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  the  Appropriation  Bill,  92. 


RxTNOLDB,  William  A.— Obituaiy,  602. 

Bhode  /«fon(f.— AdiJonmment  of  the  General  Aasemblj, 
710 ;  new  apportionment  of  the  Honse  of  Bepresenii- 
tives,  710 ;  meeting  of  the  Republican  State  Convea- 
tion,  710 ;  ticket  and  platform,  710 ;  Democratic  Con- 
vention, 710;  results  of  the  State  election,  710;  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Democratic  party,  710 ;  presi- 
dential election,  710,  711 ;  finances,  711 ;  reformatory 
Institutions,  711 ;  public  schools,  711 ;  inland  fisb- 
eries,  711 ;  Important  public  improvements,  711 ;  ap- 
propriationa  by  Congress,  711;  statlatics  of  occopt- 
tions,  711 ;  of  agriculture,  713 ;  of  mannlJactnres,  713 ; 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  712;  of  libraries,  712; 
of  churches,  712;  of  pauperism  and  crime,  71S. 

Rich,  Captain  Czzables  Otis,  U.  S.  Volanteers.— Obit- 
uary, 621. 

Rich,  Isaac— Obituary,  608. 

RicHABDs,  Rev.  EuAs  J.,  D.  D.— Obituary,  610. 

RiCHABDSON,  Captain  Edwabd.— Obituary,  612. 

Bio  Grande  FoZ^.— Gepgraphical  description  of,  387. 

RiTTEB,  Captain  John  F.— Obitnary,  634. 

RoBEBTS,  Rev.  James  A.— Obituary,  634. 

RoBEirrs,  Lopez.— Spanish  Minister  at  Washington,  re- 
signs, 742. 

RoBEBTs,  Salus.— Obitnary,  621. 

RoBEBTsoN,  Thomas  J.— Senator  Ttotsi  Sonth  Carolina, 
119 ;  moves  to  consider  bill  relative  to  political  disa- 
bilities, 189;  moves  to  consider  amnesty  bill,  154;  cm 
the  civil  rights  amendment,  160, 170 ;  on  the  amnesty 
amendment,  181. 

RoBiE,  Rev.  John  E.— Obitpary,  619. 

Robinson,  Alexandbb.— Obitnary,  615. 

RocKWooD,  Rev.  Lubin  Bubton.— Obitnaiy,  617. 

RooEBS,  G.  H.— Obituary,  689. 

RooEBs,  John.— Obituary,  602. 

Soman  Catholic  CftvrcA.- Movements  of  the  Pope,  712; 
his  reply  to  the  address  of  two  German  clab«,  712: 
his  protest  against  the  proposed  law  of  the  Itallu 
Government  for  suppressing  all  honaee  of  reIt:posF 
orders  in  Rome,  718;  his  position  in  regard  to  the 
Italian  Government,  713 ;  allocution  to  the  cardinals. 
714, 715 ;  troubles  between  the  new  Oennan  Empire 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  715;  law  passed  hj 
the  Reichstag  excluding  Jesuits  ttom  Qemsao  terri- 
tory, 716 ;  protest  of  the  German  bishops,  716 ;  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  ftt>m  the  Caster 
of  Geneva,  716 ;  troubles  among  the  Armeniana,  715 : 
Old  Catholic  Congress  at  Cologne,  717. 

Root,  Rev.  N.  W.  Tatlob.— Obitnary,  689. 

Rosas,  Rios.— Elected  President  of  the  Spanlah  Cortes. 
748. 

RouLSTONE,  Samuel.— Obituary,  606. 

Boumania.—{See  Surope.) 

Rote,  E.  J.— Obitnary,  610. 

RusHDi  Pacha.— Appointed  Grand-Yizier  of  Tuxkey. 
•768. 

J?u«ia.— Royal  flimily,  717;  administration  of  the  csd- 
pire,  717;  area  and  population  of  the  dlfiTerent  gov- 
ernments, 718 ;  of  the  great  divisions,  718 ;  popcla- 
tion  of  towns,  719 ;  religious  statistics,  719 ;  natioin- 
alltles  of  the  empire,  719;  revenue  and  expexiditares. 
719;  public  debt,  719;  army  and  navy,  719;  mov?^ 
ment  of  commerce,  790;  railroads,  790;  importa:: 
measures  proposed  by  the  nobility  of  Moecow,  73C-: 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  Peter  the  Great,  720 :  civ 
erations  of  the  Russians  in  Central  Asia,  7S0 ;  bo^ii.i 
ties  against  Khiva,  720-723;  statistical  inibnnatl«t 
on  the  priests,  deacons,  and  clerks  of  the  eote 
Church,  274 ;  literature  of  the  year,  466. 

Rust,  Colonel  Richabd.— Obituary,  626. 
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SaId  Paoha.— Obituary,  640. 

SAI.TEB,  Bev.  Thoxas  G.-^Obitaary,  607. 

Sandioidi  Islands^  or^  Hawaiian  I$lttnd8,—Atetk  and  pop- 
ulation, 723 ;  trade,  728;  royal  family,  723 ;  choice  of 
-  a  King,  724 ;  sugar  In,  4. 

Sandwich  Mands.^Lot  Kamehameha  Eapala,  Eameha- 
meha  V.,  Eing  of  the— Birth,  death,  794;  career,  724, 

Sanoeb,  William  W.,  M.  D.— Obltnaiy,  618. 

San  tTuan.— Decision  of  boundary  qnedtlon  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  868, 864 ;  line  as  ran,  778. 

San  Salvador.— Area,  and  population,  724 ;  ministry,  724 ; 
army,  794;  exports,  794;  Imports,  725;  commerce, 
725 ;  revenue  and  expenditures,  725 ;  debt,  725 ;  dis- 
orders, 725. 

Sardou,  ViCTOBUN.— His  writings  and  rivals,  465. 

Sattlsbubt,  Eu.— Senator  from  Delaware,  110;  offers  an 
amendment  to  the  force  bill,  17&-180;  on  disturb- 
ances at  the  South,  2()S-818. 

Saundbbs,  Bey.  Bphbaik  Dod.— Birth,  death,  726 ;  ca- 
reer, 726. 

Saundbbs,  W.  N.— Chairman  of  colored  Liberal  Bepub- 
lican  Convention,  788. 

Sawtbb,  Fbbdsbick  a.— Senator  firom  Sonth  Carolina, 
119;  on  the  civil  rights  amendment,  158, 170;  on  the 
amnesty  amendment,  181. 

SATN-WlTTOBNBTBni-HoHEHSTKIH,    PrlUCC    ASOLPHUS 

vox.— Obituary,  647. 

ScnbuLBB,  General  Williak.— Obituary,  682. 

ScBUBZ,  Gabl.— Senator  from  Missoari,  119;  oifors  amend- 
ment relative  to  adjournment,  123 ;  on  a  retrench- 
ment committee,  180-182;  on  the  motion  to  take  up 
the  amnesty  blU,  168;  chairman  of  the  Cincinnati 
Convention,  777 ;  proceedings  In  New  York,  779. 

ScHURZ,  Joseph.— Obituary,  641. 

ScLOPis,  Count.— Opinion,  as  one  of  the  Geneva  arf}ltra^ 
tors,  on  the  words  "due  diligence,"  248;  views  on 
other  points  before  the  tribanal,  248,  1^;  appears 
before  the  Geneva  Tribunal  as  arbitrator  of  luly,  246; 
IB  chosen  president,  246;  statement  in  excluding  the 
indirect  claims,  247, 248 ;  address  before  the  tribunal, 
249,  250 ;  vote  in  the  conference,  265. 

SooTT,  Admiral  Sir  Jaxbs,  K.  0.  B.— Obituary,  641. 

Scott,  John.— Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  119;  offers 
amendment  to  amnesty  bill,  172 ;  moves  the  enforce- 
ment biU,  198^205. 

ScBAHTON,  Joseph  H.— Birth,  death,  776 ;  career,  776. 

Sbabctbt,  Bev.  Samuel.— Birth,  death,  726;  career,  727; 
works,  797. 

iSteuri^i«(.— Monthly  price  of  Government,  206 ;  of  State, 
299. 

Seslet,  Wiluax  Hbnbt.— Obituary,  608. 

Sbbhdllbb,  Miss  Annb  M.  Cbane.- Obituary,  685. 

Segasta,  Sefior.— Besigns  from  the  Spanish  ministTy, 
741 ;  forms  a  new  ministry,  742 ;  resigns,  744. 

SxBBANO,  Marshal.— Counsels  with  the  King  of  Spain, 
741;  present  at  the  electors*  meeting,  742;  appoint- 
ed commander- In-chiet  748;  concludes  a  convention 
with  the  Carlist  war-Junta,  744;  resigns  his  coomiand, 
745;  his  proposal  to  the  King  rejected,  755. 

^5rpia.— (See  Europe,) 

Settle,  Thoxas.— President  of  tbe  Bepublican  National 
Convention,  779. 

Sewabd,  William  Hehbt.— Birth,  death,  727;  early  life, 
727;  political  career,  727, 728;  elected  Governor  of 
New  York,  728;  literary  labor,  728;  counsel  in  Im- 
portant  cases,  728,  729;  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senato,  729;  receives  degree  of  LL.  D.,  729;  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  before  the  Chicago  National 


Convention,  780;  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by 
President  Lincoln,  780;  letter  to  Dr.  Thompson,  780; 
his  course  during  the  war,  780;  assault  on  him, 
780;  retires  fh>m  the  cabinet,  780;  tour  aroun^  the 
world,  780,731;  his  character,  781;  travels  around 
the  world,  841. 

Sets,  or  Sstes,  Bev.  John,  D.  D.— Obitoary,  606. 

Sheepshanks,  Weluam.— Obituary,  642. 

Shebman,  John.— Senator  from  Ohio,  119;  on  retrench- 
ment, 128;  on  amendment  to  dvil  rights  amendment, 
165,166. 

Shebwood,  Bev.  John  M.— Obituary,  602. 

Sbobt,  Bt  Bev.  Thomas  Vowlsb,  D.  D.— Obituary,  641. 

Shobteb,  John  Gill.— Obituary,  620. 

Signal  Service.— "Extent  of  the  work  done,  84;  verifica- 
tion of  the  probabilities,  84;  importance  of  this 
branch  of  the  service,  84. 

Skelley,  Stlvesteb.— Obltuaiy,  628. 

Sket,  Fbedbbigk  C— Obituary,  644. 

Skinneb,  General  St.  John,  B.  L. — Obituary,  621. 

Smith,  Sir  Andbew.— Obituary,  644. 

Smith,  Augustus.— Obituary,  644. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Mabt.— Obituary,  617. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Bebecoa.— Obituary,  609. 

Smith,  William  Pbesoott.— Obltuaiy,  629. 

Smith,  Wtndham.— Obituary,  640. 

Sntdbb,  Mrs.  Mabt.— Obituary,  688. 

Sobolshohikoff,  Yasilt  Ivanovitch.— Obituary,  647. 

SoMEBviLLE,  Mrs.  Mabt  Faibfaz.— Birth,  death,  781 ; 
works,  781. 

SotUh  ^m^riAZ.— Geographical  discoveries  and  explora- 
tions in,  839. 

Smith  Cono^^na.- Finances,  731 ;  legislation  concerning 
finances,  782;  bill  to  provide  for  settlement  with 
financial  agent,  783;  act  to  relieve  the  State  firom 
railroad  bonds,  788;  vetoed,  783;  passed  over  the 
veto,  733;  general  license  law,  738;  amendment  of 
the  constitution  on  public  debt,  733 ;  uuconstlcutlonal 
acts,  784 ;  opinion  of  the  court,  784 ;  mandamus  Issued 
to  Seci'etary  of  State  to  affix  the  seal  to  certain  bonds, 
734;  legal  proceedings,  784;  removal  of  the  State 
Auditor,  784 ;  embarrassed  condition  of  the  Treasury, 
785;  acts  of  the  Legislature,  785;  Bepublican  Con- 
vention, 786;  resolatlons,  786;  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, 786 ;  resolutions,  786 ;  minority  favor  Baltimore 
Convention,  786;  Bepublican  State  Convention,  786 ; 
nomination  for  State  officers,  786:  platform,  786; 
convention  of  seceding  Bepublicans,  787;  nomina- 
tions, 737;  address  to  the  people,  787;  resolutions  of 
Democratic  Executive  Committee,  788;  meeting  of 
"Straight-out "Democrats,  788;  resolutions, 788 ;  re- 
suits  of  the  election,  788 ;  value  of  real  estate,  and  of 
taxable  personal  property,  788 ;  rate  of  taxation,  788 ; 
children  In  public  schools,  789;  wages  of  teachers, 
789;  State  University,  789 ;  shipment  of  phosphates, 
789;  condition  of  the  railroads,  789;  i>opalatlon,  789 ; 
acres  of  improved  land,  740;  mannflicturing  estab- 
lishments, 740 ;  investments  of  capital,  740;  libraries, 
740;  newspapers,  740;  religious  organizations,  740; 
pauperism  and  crime,  740. 

<S^9oin.— Bnler,  740;  monarch,  how  elected,  740;  division 
into  provinces,  740 ;  area  and  population  of  each,  741 ; 
length  of  railroads,  741;  circular  to  governors  of 
provinces  relative  to  the  Internationals,  741 ;  remon- 
strances, 741 ;  oiganlEatlon  of  the  Cortes,  741 ;  disso- 
lution, 742 ;  distorbances  in  Barcelona,  742 ;  attempted 
revolt  of  Philippine  Islands,  742 ;  new  ministry  formed, 
742;  radicals  hostile,  742;  manifesto,  742;  action  of 
coalition  delegates,  742;  of  Ministerial  and  Union 
parties,  742;  speech  of  Serrano,  742;  elections,  742; 
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resulta,  742;  manifesto  of  Bon  Carlos,  742;  CarUsi 
risingSf  742;  proclamation  of  Boda,  commander  in 
the  Basque  provinces,  748 ;  new  Ctortes  opened  by  the 
King,  743 ;  movements  of  the  Carlists,  748 ;  terms  of 
amDesty  offered,  744 ;  manifesto  of  Don  Alfonso,  744 ; 
proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  744 ;  new  ministry  formed, 
744 ;  convention  with  Carlists,  744;  its  validity  recog- 
nized, 744,  745 ;  Serrano  resigns  his  command,  740 ; 
his  proposal  to  the  King,  745 ;  ministry  resigns,  745 ; 
new  one  formed,  745 ;  circalfldr  of  prime-minister  to 
governors  of  the  provinces,  745 ;  royal  decrees,  745 ; 
circular  on  elections,  745;  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
King,  746;  elections,  746;  success  of  the  radicals, 
746;  parties  in  the  Cortes,  746;  Klng*s  speech  to  the 
Cortes,  746;  officers  of  each  Hoase^  746;  sketches  of 
the  vice-presidents,  746 ;  motion  to  impeach  the  late 
ministry,  747;  abandonment  of  the  Fortress  Gomero, 
747 ;  the  war  in  Cuba,  747 ;  literature  of  the  year,  466. 

Bpaldotg,  Mabtin  John.— Birth,  747 ;  career,  747 ;  death, 
747. 

Spebb,  Tuovas  J.— Obituary,  636. 

8t.  Oothard  Tunnd.^l\A  location,  748;  contractor,  748; 
cost,  748;  terms  of  contract,  748. 

StIxpfli,  Jacqxtzs  (see  Diplcmatic  Oorrwpondence  and 
Foreign  RdatU)n8).—'B\B  views  of  the  responsibility 
of  England  for  acts  done  by  the  Sumter,  344 ;  the 
Swiss  arbitrator  before  the  Geneva  Tribunal,  246; 
order  of  proceedings  submitted  to  the  tribunal,  251 ; 
vote  in  the  conference,  256 ;  action  on  claims  for  ex- 
penditures, 258  ;  estimate  submitted  to  the  tribunal 
for  the  determination  of  a  gross  sum,  269. 

Stanley,  Bdwabd.— Obituary,  628. 

Stanuet,  Hbnrt  H.— Discoverer  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  848. 

Stanton,  Mrs.  H.  B.— President  of  tbo  Women's  Suflhtge 
Association,  788. 

State  Securiti«».—FTice  of,  299. 

Statietks  qf  the  Gsn«iM.— (See  United  StaiittaiA  respective 
States.) 

Stephens,  Judge  Linton.— Obituary,  622. 

Stepnbt,  Cowell.— Obituary,  660. 

Stevens,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Athbrton  H..  Jr.— Obit- 
uary, 688. 

Stevens,  Paban.— Obituary,  616. 

Stevenson,  John  W.— Senator  fh>m  Kentucky,  119;  on 
the  civil  rights  amendment,  169;  against  the  election 
bill,  186 ;  on  disturbances  at  the  South,  207. 

Stewart,  Andrew.— Obituary,  628. 

Stbwabt,  Reid  T.— Obituary,  627. 

Stewart,  Williax  M.— Senator  Arom  Nevada,  119;  on 
removal  of  political  disabilities,  140. 

Stock*.— (Soe  Finance*  qf  United  States.) 

Stockton,  John  P.— Senator  from  New  Jersey,  119;  on 
the  election  bill,  178 ;  on  amending  tbe  appropriation 
bill,  189. 

Strong,  Julius  L,— Obituary,  628. 

Stbono,  Sslah  Brewster.— Birth,  748 ;  Judicial  career, 
748;  death,  748. 

Strong,  Judge  William,  President  of  Religious  Consti- 
tutional Amendment  Association,  785. 

Sturgis,  Russell.— Obituary,  617. 

Suez  Cano/.— Commerce  of,  278. 

i9tf^r.— Exports  fkom  Brazil,  71. 

Sullt,  Thoxab.— Birth,  748;  success  as  a  painter,  748; 
death,  748. 

SuHNER,  Charles.— Senator  from  Massachusetts,  119; 
offers  a  petition  of  colored  citizens  relative  to  civil 
rights,  128;  offers  a  resolution  relative  to  adjourn- 
ment, 123;  on  resolution  appointing  retrenchment 
committee,  133-189;  on  the  removal  of  political 
disabiliUes,  141-143;  moves  civil  righto  bill,  148; 


amends,  146 ;  on  the  clvii  ri^ta  amendment,  149 ;  on 
amendment  to  civil  righta  amendment,  167,  171; 
gives  notice  of  civil  righta  bill,  180,  191;  on  am- 
nesty, 171 ;  nominated  for  Governor  of  Maasachnsettr. 
and  dedines,  608;  letter  to  tbe  New  Oiieaus  colored 
convention,  7*^. 

Swan,  Colonel  Williax.— Obituary,  621. 

Sweden  and  ifort^ov.— Reigning  house,  749;  popnlation, 
749;  of  cities,  749;  emigration,  749;  budget,  749; 
commerce,  740 ;  debt,  749 ;  army  and  navy,  748 ;  com- 
mercial navy,  749 ;  revenue,  749 ;  death  of  the  late 
King,  760 ;  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  tbe 
kingdom  of  Norway,  750;  tradition,  760;  Harold  Fair 
Hair,  750 ;  monument  erected,  760 ;  onveillog  of,  750 ; 
Sweden,  literature  of  the  year,  468. 

SwEDBN,  King  of.— Birth,  751 ;  career,  7S1 ;  death,  731. 

SwiPT,  Robert.— Obituary,  617. 

iS^v/^Wond.— Present  constitution,  751 ;  National  Ooqc> 
cil,  751;  cantons  and  representation,  751;  Pedeial 
Council,  751;  area,  70S;  population,  1SA\  leligioDS, 
763;  revenue,  752;  debt,  752;  railroads,  752;  powers 
of  the  Federal  Assembly,  752 ;  amended  conatitatioo 
rejected,  7S2;  Abb6  Mennillod,  752. 


Tadouni,  Giovanni.— Obitnaiy,  648. 

7<uf7uinla.— (See  AustraRa.) 

7\LE«9.— Reduction  in  national,  since  close  of  war,  290; 
aggregate  amount  of  taxes  returned  ftom  the  several 
sources  of  revenue  flrom  the  organization  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department,  290 ;  articles  and  occu- 
pations now  taxable,  290 ;  articles  and  oocnpatloas 
exempt  from  tax,  290;  number  of  persons  who  paid 
the  income-tax  in  1871  and  1872, 291. 

Tea  and  (^M.-»Dutles  on,  abolished,  216. 

Tdegraphy.'^^eQ  FlectrieUy;  also,  JSleetrie  Wavtg.} 

Teleffraphp^  Acta/.— Debate  on,  in  Congreae,  121. 

TWuMMM.— Proclamation  of  the  Governor  for  a  aceslcB 
of  the  Legislature,  762;  object,  768;  repreeentaiion 
of  the  State  in  Congress,  768;  population,  7S8;  rail- 
roads, 758 ;  interest  of  the  State  in  tiunplkefl,  753 ; 
political  campaign,  758 ;  Democratic  Coaventi<Mi,T58: 
nominations  and  platform,  TfSA;  aecond  Democratic 
Convention,  754 ;  nominates  aCongreasman  and  elec- 
tor, 754 ;  result  of  the  election,  766;  L^gislatiire,  756 ; 
public  debt,  755;  financial  embarraaamenta,  755; 
causes  retarding  education  in  the  State,  766;  pnblic 
schools,  756 ;  school  for  the  Mind,  766 ;  Agiicnltaral 
Bureau,  756 ;  iron  resources,  766;  the  Dye-atone  belt, 
757;  population,  767;  pursuita,  757;  improved  land, 
757;  wages,  757;  Ikrm-productions,  767;  mami&c- 
turing  establlshmenta,  757;  newspapers,  7S7;  Kbra- 
ries,  757;  reUgioos  oiganiaatlona,  758;  panpeiifm 
and  crime,  758. 

Tbntebden,  Lord  (see  D^plomatie  OorrttpoMdemo*  a»d 
Foreign  ^«fo/lon«).— Agent  of  the  British  Qovenimen: 
before  the  Geneva  Tribunal,  246 ;  statement  in  with- 
drawing application  for  adjournment,  248, 240 ;  state- 
ment regarding  the  Georgia,  258;  statement  aa  to  the 
additional  claims,  254, 256. 

r«rrttori«f.— Geographical  explorations  and  discoveries 
in,  896,837.    {See  Pre^ldenfe  Metsaffe^  TOt,} 

Territories  qf  the  UnlUd  States.— Arizona.  Dlfflcaliiis 
with  Indians,  758;  debt,  766;  public  achooln,  73*; 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  758;  eiectiosL,  739: 
population,  758;  farm-products,  75&— CUbrcufo.  Val- 
uation, 759;  railroads,  769;  public  schools,  759;  I^egte- 
lature,  759;  election,  759;  fkrm-products,  7S9;  aaan* 
ufkcturing  establlshmenta,  750;  newspapers,  T38;  re- 
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liglous  organizations,  tS&.^Distriet  qf^  ChhntMa.  Im- 
provements, 7S0;  charges;  759;  offlcers,  759;  debt,  700. 
-^IMikota.  Area,  760;  popnlation,  780;  offlcers  of  the 
government,  760;  Indians,  700;  fhrm  stock  and  prod- 
ucts, 700;  newspapers,  760;  religions  or^anizatluns, 
WQ.— Idaho.  Area,  700;  population,  700;  offlcers  of  the 
government,  700;  Indians,  700;  flinn-prodacts,  760; 
mannflictares,  760;  newspapers,  700;  religious  organi- 
zations, 700.— /ndiof*  TerrUoiy.  Tribes,  700;  govern- 
ment, 700;  acres  of  land,  700.'-iforitana.  Area  and 
population,  701;  officers  of  the  government,  761;  In- 
dian tribes,  761;  animals,  761;  farm-products,  761; 
mannfiictures,  761;  newspapers,  761;  religious  or- 
ganizations, ItL—New  Mexieo.  Area  and  population, 
781;  offlcers  of  the  government,  761;  Indians,  761;  an- 
imals,  701;  fhrm-products,  781;  manoflictiires,  70i; 
newspapers,  703;  religious  organizations,  763.— r^oA. 
Decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  76S ; 
offlcers  of  the  government,  763;  value  of  property, 
703;  ISum-products,  708;  railroads,  768;  Indians,  708; 
animals,  768;  newspapers,  768;  religious  organiza- 
tions, T&L—Washlngton.  Area  and  popnlation,  768; 
offlcers  of  the  government,  768;  schools,  763;  animals, 
768;  ihrm-products,  768;  manufactures,  768;  newspa- 
pers, 763 ;  religious  organizations,  IfSS.—Wyominff. 
Area  and  population,  768;  offlcers  of  the  government, 
763;  Indians,  763;  animals,  768;  flum-prodncts,  763; 
newspapers,  768. 

Teti-PkUe,  ^To  test  the  power  of  lenses,  788;  fineness, 
768;  where  made,  768;  how  used,  783;  a  new  one,  764. 

Tkrw.— Indebtedness,  704;  school-system,  764;  Agricul- 
tural College,  764;  penitentiary,  764;  public  lands, 
764;  railroads,  764;  bonds,  764;  disappearance  of 
State  Treasurer,  705;  question  of  the  election  of 
Governor,  764;  Republican  Convention,  765;  nomi- 
nations and  platform,  766;  Democratic  Convention, 
766;  nominations  and  platform,  766;  Liberal  Re- 
publicans, 766;  result  of  the  election,  767;  vote  on 
the  location  of  the  State  capital,  767;  population, 
707;  improved  land,  797;  animals,  767;  fiurm-products, 
707;  manufhctures,  707;  newspapers,  767;  libraries, 
767;  religious  organizations,  767;  pauperism  and 
crime,  707. 

Tbatohbb,  Saxxtkl.— Obituary,  088. 

Thatbb,  Josbpb.— Obituary,  008. 

Thoxsoh,  Eev.  Gbobgs  W.— Obituary,  600. 

Thubiiaw,  Allxx  G.— Senator  from  Ohio,  119;  on  a  re- 
trenchment committee,  189-185;  on  the  civil  rights 
amendment,  148;  on  motion  to  take  up  amnesty  bill, 
15S-100;  on  civU  rights  bill,'170;  on  the  force  biU, 
170;  on  the  civil  rights  bill,  188;  against  the  election 
bill,  185-187;  on  the  habeas  eorpui^  811. 

Tiftoh,  Thomas  W.— Senator  fh>m  Nebraska,  119;  on 
the  election-bill  amendment,  190. 

Todd,  General  John  Blaib  Smith.— Obituary,  008. 

Todd,  Colonel  Williah  W.— Obituary,  003. 

ToLLsrsoH,  Labs.— Obituary,  081 

Towmlet,  Daiosl  O'Coknkll.— Obituary,  080. 

Tbaot,  Bev.  Thoxas.— Obituary,  085. 

Tbapibb,  Rev.  Paul,  D.  D.— Obituary,  088. 

Trtaturif  0/ the  United  ^Sto^.— Condition  of,  096.  (See 
I'inaneei  C(f  the  United  States.) 

Treaty  qf  WaeMngton  (see  Diplomatic  Correspondenee  and 
Foreign  J?0to<ioyw).— Debate  on.  In  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament, 806;  in  the  English  Parliament,  858;  popular 
excitement  in  England,  859,  (See  President  Oranfi 
Meeeage^  p.  605.) 

Trench,  Williah  Stewabt.— Obituary,  615. 

Tritntne^  New  York.    (See  Horace  Greeley.) 

Tboubdale,  General  Williah.— Obituary,  611. 


Tbuhbull,  Ltmah.— Senator  from  Illinois,  119;  relative 
to  adjournment,  183;  offers  a  resolution  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  retrenchment,  184;  moves  bis  resolu- 
tion on  retrenchment  as  an  amendment,  136;  on  re- 
trenchment, 189;  offers  a  resolution  for  a  retrench- 
ment committee,  188;  moves  amendment,  186,  187; 
on  the  civil  rights  amendment,  144;  on  motion  to 
take  up  amnesty  bUl,  154^  on  the  force  bill,  175, 176; 
on  civil  rights  amendment,  168;  on  amnesty,  173; 
moves  the  amnesty  bill  as  an  amendment,  180, 181. 

Tufts,  Quinot.— Obituary,  617. 

7\<rifcey.— Sovereign,  768;  succession,  768;  area  and  pop- 
ulation, 768;  financial  estimates,  768;  railroads,  7G8; 
shipping,  768;  legislation,  768;  Bulgarian  Chrlatlans, 
709;  Armenian  Church,  769;  Prince  of  Servla,  769; 
claims  of  the  Qovemment,  769;  state  of  the  question, 
769.    (See  Europe.) 

U 

Uintah  Mountains.^'Reighi  of  principal  peaks,  887. 

Unitariant.—liiBi  of  societies,  770;  receipts,  770;  mis- 
sionaries, 770;  National  Conference,  770;  statement  of 
belief,  770;  separation  of  denominational  education 
from  schools,  770;  recommendation  to  raise  $50,OCO 
for  a  church  In  Washington,  771 ;  reports  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Association,  771;  tracts  published,  771. 

United  Brethren  in  (7Arl«^.— Statistics,  771;  Sunday- 
schools,  771;  coUections,  771 ;  receipts  of  Missionary 
Society,  771 ;  foreign  missions,  771. 

United  i9to^.— National  projects  suggested  during  the 
year,  771;  changes  in  the  Supreme  Court,  778;  slave 
contract  not  invalidated  by  emancipation,  778;  prom- 
issory note  for  a  slave  valid,  778;  relation  of  the  civil 
to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the  country,  772 ;  de- 
cision of  Justice  Miller  In  the  case  of  Watson  et  al.  V8, 
Jones  et  al.,  T73;  rights  of  citizens  in  Territories,  778; 
eettiement  of  Alabama  claims,  778;  northwestern 
boundaiy-ltne,  778 ;  decislpn  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many,  778;  public  park  on  the  Yellowstone  River, 
778 ;  number  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  778; 
national  convention  of  the  Labor  Reform  party,  778; 
platform,  778 ;  nominations,  774 ;  letter  of  Judge 
Davis,  774;  letter  of  Governor  Joel  Paiker,  774;  Tem- 
perance Convention,  774;  resolutions,  774;  colored 
National  Convention  at  New  Orleans,  775;  plalform, 
775;  letter  of  Charles  Sumner,  775;  movement  In  Mis- 
souri, 776;  action  of  the  Democrats,  776;  response  of 
Republicans,  776 ;  letter  of  Charles  Francis  Adams 
respecting  his  nomination  for  President,  777;  Liberal 
Republican  Convention  in  Cincinnati,  777;  platform, 
777;  nomination,  777;  letter  of  Mr.  Greeley,  778;  dis- 
satisfhction  of  Liberal  Republicans,  778;  proceedings 
in  New  York,  779;  nominations,  779;  Republican  Con- 
vention, 779 ;  platform  and  nominations,  779,  780 ;  let- 
ter of  General  Grant,  780;  Democratic  Convention, 
780;  platform,  780 ;  nominations,  781 ;  verbal  reply  of 
Mr.  Greeley,  781 ;  his  letter  subsequently,  781 ;  trips 
to  Maine  and  Indiana,  7S8;  *'  Straight-out "  Democratic 
Convention  at  Louisville,  788;  resolutions,  788;  nom- 
inations, 783;  candidates  refhse  to  stand,  783;  col- 
ored Liberal  Republican  Convention  at  Louisville, 
788;  other  conventions,  788;  Women's  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, 788;  resolutions,  784 ;  results  of  the  election, 
784;  the  Agricultural  Convention,  784;  the  convention 
to  urge  a  religious  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
784;  its  history,  784;  its  call,  785 ;  resolutions  adopt- 
ed, 785;  the  amnesty  act  of  Congress,  785;  statistics 
of  agriculture,  786;  live-stock,  786;  form-products, 
786;  churches,  786 ;  libraries,  787. 
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UhiffenaUstt.—SUiABilcSi  787;  aseociaiions,  787;  inatita- 
tions,  787;  General  ConventloD,  787 :  proceedluga,  787. 

Upik>ld,  Kt.  Bev.  Gxobqe.— Birth,  787;  career,  788:  death, 
788. 

Uphajc,  Rev.  -Thoxas  C— Birth,  788;  literary  pnrsalts, 
788;  death,  788. 

Urui/uay^  or  Banda  OrierUcU.— Area  and  popalation,779; 
Immigration,  779;  ministry,  779;  army,  779;  importa 
and  ezportfl,  7*29;  revenue,  779;  receipts  and  expen- 
ditores,  779;  public  debt,  779;  railroads,  779. 

Utah,— {See  Territoriea  qf  the  United  Statts.) 


yAiLZ.Airr,  Jbam  Baptibte  Phzlibsrt.— Birth,  deaths  789; 
career,  789,  790;  character,  790. 

Talm ABBDA,  Count,  resigus  captain-generalship  of  Cuba, 
745. 

VANDXitH0B8T, .—Obituarj',  634. 

Vandoter,  LioK.— Obituary,  689. 

Van  Rekssxlaxb,  Williau  P.— Obituary,  688. 

Van  Whtklb,  Pxteb  tf.— Obituary,  618. 

Ten^stMfo.— Relations  with  Colombia,  111. 

F^TTTion/.— Republican  State  Convention  for  choice  of 
delegates  to  National  Convention,  790;  resolutions, 
790;  Democratic  State  Convention  and  resolutions, 
790;  Republican  State  Convention  for  nominating 
State  officers,  790;  resolutions,  791;  Union  ticket  of 
Democrats  and  Liberal  Republicans,  791;  results  of 
the  election,  791;  present  State  government,  791; 
meeting  of  the  Legislature,  791;  finances,  791;  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  State,  792;  charitable  and  reforma- 
tory institutions,  792;  report  of  the  committee  on 
changing  the  site  of  the  penitentiary,  792;  aflhirs  of 
the  Vermont  Central  and  Vermont  &  Canada  Rail- 
roads, 793;  mileage  of  the  confederation,  792;  report 
of  the  treasurer  on  the  condition  of  the  company, 
792;  statistics  of  occupations,  793;  of  agriculture,  798; 
of  manufactures,  793;  of  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
798;  of  libraries,  798;  of  churches,  798;  of  pauperism 
and  crime,  793. 

Vermont  Central  SaUroad.^Qee  Vermont) 

Vesuvius^  eruption  of,  a6& 

ViCKEBs,  George,  Senator  ttom  Maryland,  119;  on  the 
suspension  of  the  writ  ot habeas  corpus^  209. 

Victoria.— (See  Augtralla.) 

ViONEBON,  PnEBBE-RocH.— Obituary,  649. 

Vinton,  Rev.  Fbancis.— Birth,  death,  794;  caieer,  794; 
works,  794. 

Tir^nla.— Legislation  relating  to  finances,  794;  new  tax 
law,  795;  protest  of  foreign  holders  of  bonds  against 
suspending  the  ftmding  process  and  altering  the  cou- 
pons, 795;  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  changing 
the  bonds  tested,  795;  opinion  of  the  court,  795;  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Judge  Staples,  796;  views  of  the 
Governor  as  to  the  best  financial  policy,  796;  finances, 
796;  action  of  parties,  797;  results  of  the  election, 
797;  amendment  to  the  constitution,  797;  schools, 
797;  State  institutions,  797;  pnblic  Improvements, 
797;  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  on  the 
homestead  act,  797;  statistical  occupations,  797,  798; 
of  agriculture,  798;  of  manufactures,  798;  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  796;  of  libraries,  798;  of 
churches,  798;  of  pauperism  and  crime,  798. 


Wadswobth,  Cbaig  W.— Obituary,  601. 

Waite, ,  makes  an  argument  as  counsel  of  the 

United  States  before  the  Geneva  Tribunal,  333. 


Wali^eb,  a.  J.— Obituary,  615. 

Walkeb,  Isaac  P.— Obituary,  610. 

Wall,  James  W.— Obituary,  681. 

Wall,  Wxlll&m.— Obituary,  614. 

Wallbbisoe,  Abthub  D.— Obituary,  686. 

Walshe,  John  T.^Obitnary,  612. 

War  Department  qf  the  United  States,  condition  o^  GSS. 
(See  Army  (If  the  United  States.) 

Washington,  Colonel  Benjajon  F.— Obituary,  604. 

Washirtifton  Territory  (see  Territories  qf  the  United 
States).— Qeognphical  discoveiy  and  ezploimtlons 
in,  887. 

Watkins,  Geobgb  C— Obituary,  635. 

Welles,  Colonel  C.  P.— Obituary,  680. 

Wells,  Rev.  JAJiEs.—Obitnary,  641. 

Welti,  Dr.  £.,  President  of  the  Swiss  Confedcntiim  in 
1872,  751. 

Welwitsch,  Dr.  Fbedebick.— Oblti^iy,  647. 

West,  Rev.  J.  J.— Obituaiy,  645. 

West,  W.  H.  G.— Obituary,  688. 

West  Jnifi^.— Geographical  explorations  and  diaooTeries 
in,  839. 

Westxacott,  Prof.  Richabd  R.— Obituary,  642. 

West  Point  Military  ^tfek^ony.— Number  of  stadente,  ad- 
missions, and  vacancies,  24. 

West  Virginia.^yLeeWng  of  the  Legislature,  796;  meeting 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  796;  adoption  of 
the  new  constitution,  798;  Ita  chief  features,  798, 799; 
liability  of  West  Virginia  for  her  proportional  share 
in  the  public  debt  of  Virginia,  799;  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  800;  composition  of  the  Legislature. 
800;  term  of  ofllce  of  State  ofllcials,  800;  Libenl  Re- 
publicans and  Liberal  Democrats  fivor  Chief-Justice 
Chase  for  the  presidency,  800;  platfonn,  800;  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  and  reeolutionB,  800;  oonvcn- 
tlon  of  the  Democratic  and  Conservative  party,  801 : 
nominations  and  platform,  801;  results  of  the  August 
election,  801 ;  presidential  election,  80S;  finances, 
802;  University  of  West  Virginia,  809;  State  institn- 
tions,  802;  adjournment  of  Uie  Legislature,  808;  sLa- 
tlBtlcs  of  occupations,  802;  of  agriculture,  808;  of 
manufiictures,  802;  newspapers  and  periodicals,  803: 
libraries,  808;  churches,  803;  pauperism  and  criiae, 
803. 

Wheeleb,  Lieutenant,  explorations  in  the  West  8S6, 
837. 

Whelplet,  James  Davenfobt.— Obituary,  618. 

Whiting,  Jakes  R.— Obituary,  609. 

WraTNET,  Asa.— Obituary,  627. 

Wiggins,  W.  T.— Obituary,  634. 

WiLLES,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Jakes  Shaw.— Obituary,  646w 

Williams,  Hiss  Betst.— Obituary,  605. 

WiLLiAKS,  Mrs.  Cathabinb  R.— Obituary,  690. 

Williams,  Colonel  Madison  Jackson.— Obituary,  687. 

Williams,  Thomas.— Obituary,  631. 

Wilmington^  Delaware^  manufacturing  statistics  of,  254: 
city  tax,  234;  bonded  debt,  834;  miscellaneous  sta- 
tistics, 234. 

Wilson,  Henbt.— Senator  ttom  Massachusetts,  119;  on 
a  retrenchment  committee,  189;  on  amnesty,  146: 
offers  amendments  to  amnesty  bill,  147;  nominated 
for  Vice-President,  780;  elected,  784. 

Tri«atft«/A.— Session  of  the  Legislature,  808;  legislatlan. 
803;  liquor  law,  803;  act  for  the  establishment  of 
f^e  public  libraries,  804;  presidential  election,  804: 
finances,  804;  schools,  804;  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
804;  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  804;  Indnstrial  Scbod 
for  Boys,  805;  Soldiers^  Orphan  Home,  805;  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  806;  State-prison,  806;  railroada,  8D6; 
statistics  of,  806 ;  occupations,  806 ;  of  agrlcuJtnre, 
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606;  of  manafactiires,  80G;  ofncwopapcrsandperlodp 
icals,  806;  oflibrarie»,  806;  of  chnrclics,  806;  of  pau- 
perism and  crime,  806. 

WoLTX,  John  Batid.— Obitnary,  618. 

WoLTZBTOiv,  Rev.  Thoxas.— Obituary,  63 i. 

Wood,  Mrs.  Eliza  Looan.— Obituary,  608. 

Wood,  FfiRNANDO.— RepreseDtative  from  New  Tork, 
119;  denies  there  are' any  insurrectionary  States, 
131 ;  offers  a  resolution  respecting  reduction  of  taxes, 
184. 

Wood,  Wiiuam.— Obituary,  607. 

Wooden  Bailway$.^The  inventor,  806;  where  the  roads 
are,  806;  traffic,  speed  of  trains,  etc.,  806;  the  Levis 
A  Kennebec  Railway,  807;  economy  in  its  construc- 
tion, 807. 

Wright,  Rev.  Edwabd.— Obituary,  632. 

Wbight,  George  G.— Senator  from  Iowa,  119;  on  the  bill 
to  enforce  the  rights  of  citizens,  175. 

Wtub,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.— Obituary,  609. 

Wyominff.—iSee  Territories  qf  the  United  Stales.) 


Tale  ChOeffe.—The  irovemment  of,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Alumni,  230. 


Teas  atstd  Nats.— J7oum.— Relative  to  postal  tclegraphyi 
ISS;  on  a  saspension  of  the  rules,  134, 136;  on  am- 
nesty bill,  164;  on  the  election  bill,  184-186;  relative 
to  the  enforcement  amendment,  197;  on  suspension 
of  the  writ  ot  habeas  corpus^  215. 

Teab  and  Nats.— /Smote.— On  a  resolution  for  informa- 
tion relative  to  South  Carolina,  130;  on  adjournment, 
124;  on  retrenchment  amendment,  183;  on  civil  rights 
amendment,  146;  on  retrenchment  amendment,  139; 
to  lay  on  table  amnesty  bill,  1G4;  on  amendment  to 
civil  rights  amendment,  166-170;  on  amendments  to 
amnesty  bill,  173-174 ;  on  amendment  to  the  force 
bill,  178-182;  on  the  amendment  to  the  Appropria- 
tion Bill,  191-196;  relative  to  the  enforcement  amend- 
ment, 196-309;  on  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
eoTTKM,  314. 

Yost,  Jacob  8.— Obituary,  609. 


ZoBiLLA,  Sefior.— Supported  for  President  of  the  Span- 
ish Cortes,  741;  coalition  formed  at  his  house,  743; 
invited  to  form  a  ministry,  745;  issnes  a  circular  on 
the  approaching  election,  745;  opposes  the  motion  to 
impeacb  ministers,  747. 
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